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THE  "IT"  PARADE  For  a  century,  the  elusive 
qualities  that  make  a  young  woman  widely 
admired,  envied,  and  imitated  have  been  summed  up 
in  one  small  word:  "It."  Tracing  a  history  of  definitive, 
cutting-edge  glamour,  from  the  first  "It"  girl,  Clara  Bow, 
through  the  decades  embodied  by  Babe  Paley, 
Julie  Christie,  and  Jade  Jagger,  Evgenia  Peretz  explains 
why  such  an  ephemeral  label  has  lasted  so  long 


TODAY  BELONGS  TO  GWYNETH 

Hollywood's  reigning  "It"  girl,  Gwyneth  Paltrow  is  the 
indisputable  Face  of  Now  and  the  most  promising  actress  of 
her  generation.  Michael  Shnayerson  catches  Paltrow 
recovering  from  the  pain  of  a  broken  engagement  and  a 
family  tragedy,  first  by  teaming  up  with  men  she  loves  on  two 
forthcoming  a\ms— Duets,  directed  by  her  father,  and 
Bounce,  opposite  Ben  Affleck— and  then  by  a  year  of  living 
languorously.  Photographs  by  Mario  Testino 

THE  "IT"  GIRLS  They  steal  the  scene  at 
restaurants,  benefits,  and  fashion  shows.  It's  their  moment, 
and  the  rest  of  us  just  live  in  it.  Michael  Thompson 
turns  his  lens  on  Samantha  Boardman,  Aerin  Lauder, 
Patricia  Herrera,  and  Kidada  Jones,  among  others, 
while  Kristina  Stewart  uncovers  their  coteries,  hot  spots, 
and  flight  patterns 


3; 


THE  REAL  McQUEEN  Answering  a  late-night 
summons  to  a  desert  car  race  or  simply  hanging  out  on 
the  set,  William  Claxton  documented  the  1960s 
Hollywood  world  of  Steve  McQueen.  With  the  publication 
of  Claxton's  photographs,  James  Wolcott  finds  that  the 
private  McQueen  and  the  cool  daredevil  he  portrayed 
on-screen  were  one  and  the  same 34 

HIP-HOP  DEBS  Great-granddaughters 
of  the  hotel  czar  Conrad  Hilton,  Paris  and  Nicky  Hilton 
have  turned  the  image  of  the  demure  debutante 
upside  down  with  their  daringly  skimpy  wardrobes  and 
bi-coastal  bid  for  the  media  spotlight.  Checking  in 
with  the  blonde  and  blonder  heiresses  at  their  parents' 
Hamptons  home,  Nancy  Jo  Sales  wonders  if  this 
high-profile  adolescence  may  have  come  with  a  price. 
Photographs  by  David  LaChapelle 35 


YOUNG  BLUE  EYES  Herb  Ritts  and  Lisa  Robinson 
spotlight  Wallflowers  front  man  Jakob  Dylan,  whose 
band's  enigmatic  third  album.  Breach,  is  the  long-awaited 
follow-up  to  his  multi-platinum  Bringing  Down  the  Horse 


35 


KORS,  OF  COURSE  With  France's  luxury  giant 

LVMH  behind  him,  Michael  Kors  is  dressing  society's  most 

fashionable  young  women,  taking  after  his  idol.  Bill  Blass. 

Even  as  he  juggles  three  labels,  a  new  fragrance  line. 

and  the  opening  of  a  Madison  Avenue  boutique,  Kors 

gives  Kevin  Sessums  his  lightning-sharp  riffs  on  everything 

from  a  childhood  fascination  with  jewel-encrusted 

Long  Island  matrons  to  the  utter  fabulousness  of 

Diane  Von  Furstenberg.  Photograph  by  Michel  ( !omte 35 
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FOR  LOVE  OF  DlMAGGIO  Joe  DiMaggio  was 
adored  by  millions,  but  by  the  time  he  died  in  1999,  he  had 
become  alienated  from  many  who  knew  him  best.  The 
exception  was  Morris  Engelberg,  who  for  16  years  attended 
to  the  great  athlete's  every  whim.  Breaking  his  silence, 
Engelberg  tells  Buzz  Bissinger  about  DiMaggio's  fear  and 
anger,  his  simmering  hatreds  (the  Kennedys  and  Clinton), 
and  his  enduring  heartbreak  over  the  death 
of  Marilyn  Monroe 
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NOW,  VOYEUR  Judging  by  the  hype  surrounding 
CBS's  Survivor  and  Big  Brother  and  MTV's  The  Real  World, 
watching  is  our  new  national  pastime,  and  a  steady 
stream  of  wanna-bes  will  do  anything  to  get  our  attention. 
James  Wolcott  argues  that  this  manufactured  orgy  of 
voyeurism  will  take  the  thrill  out  of  all  that  is  private 
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INTIMATIONS  OF  MURDER  In  July  1985, 

Gail  Katz  Bierenbaum  disappeared  from  the  Upper  East 

Side.  Now  prosecutors  have  brought  charges  against 

the  man  Gail's  family  is  sure  killed  her:  her  husband,  Bob. 

Charting  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  investigation— 

a  mysterious  Cessna  flight,  a  headless  torso,  a  haunted 

psychiatrist— Lisa  DePaulo  spots  the  few  aces  in 

the  case's  many  holes.  Photographs  by  Justine  Parsons  . . . 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  MAME  Patrick  Dennis, 
the  wildly  eccentric  author  of  Auntie  Mame,  became 
the  toast  of  New  York  even  as  he  based  his  life  on  wishful 
fantasy.  But  when  his  world  cracked  apart,  Dennis 
ended  up  in  a  new  role— the  perfect  butler.  Nearly  25  years 
after  his  death,  with  the  publication  of  the  first  Dennis 
biography  and  with  Barbra  Streisand  and  Bette  Midler  both 
eyeing  the  part  of  Mame,  Leslie  Bennetts  profiles  a  man 
whose  greatest  fictional  character  was  himself 


178 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OPIUM-SEEKER 

Spurred  on  by  visions  of  brocade  curtains  and  leggy 
doped-up  beauties,  Nick  Tosches  scours  Southeast  Asia 
for  a  vanished  Shangri-la:  the  opium  den.  In  Bangkok, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Golden  Triangle,  he  encounters  vices 
of  every  kind  and  gains  a  glimpse  of  paradise  with  the 
drug  that  has  seduced  poets,  shamans,  and  lunatics  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  Portrait  by  Robert  Maxwell 
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THE  ENFANTREPRENEURS  From  19-year-old 
Shawn  Fanning,  of  Napster  notoriety,  to  Tom  Hadfield,  who 
started  Soccernet.com,  a  growing  number  of  adolescents 
are  turning  hobbies  into  Internet  businesses.  Evgenia  Peretz 
meets  six  teenagers  who  might  have  been  outcasts  in  a 
previous  generation,  but  are  now  the  coolest  kids  in  the 
dot-com  cafeteria.  Photographs  by  Jake  Chessum 
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NIXON'S  ULTIMATE  BETRAYAL  Were  the  Watergate 
burglars  trying  to  remove  evidence  of  Richard  Nixon's 
Vietnam  perfidy?  In  an  extract  from  their  new  book,  Anthony 
Summers  and  Robbyn  Swan  scrutinize  fresh  evidence  to 
corroborate  a  long-held  suspicion:  that  Nixon  scuttled  L.B.J.'s 
1968  Vietnam  peace  talks,  perhaps  prolonging  the  war 
for  his  own  political  gain 266 
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CALLING  FARRELL  L.A.  decorator  Brad  Dunning 
furnishes  his  speed  dial;  George  Wayne  plays  phone 
tag  with  Faye  Dunaway;  tray  chic:  Nan  Darien  in  the 
Conde  Nast  cafeteria;  Hamptons  luxury,  quantified;  Dan 
Flavin's  Lone  Star  lights;  V.F.  Camera:  Richard  Gully's 
birthday  blowout 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Eyes  of  the  beholder— Donna  Karan's  "Framed:  A  Photo 
Retrospective";  Bruce  Handy  on  Lars  von  Trier's  Cannes 
hit  Dancer  in  the  Dark  and  the  subterranean  documentary 
Dark  Days;  Coming  Attractions:  Walter  Kirn  learns 
The  Way  of  the  Gun;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type; 
Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks;  Peeve.com— Bruce  Feirstein 
on  the  Web's  menacing  nuances 
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We've  made  a  tough  case 
for  the  travelling  man. 


The  mechanical  pilot's  chronograph  with  its  soft-iron 

inner  case  for  protection  against  magnetic 
fields  is  ready  for  the  next  great  adventure.  This  me- 
chanical, automatically  wound  chronograph 
is  water-resistant  to  200  feet  and  withstands  sudden 

decompression  equivalent  to  an  altitude 
of  52,000  feet.  Ref.  3706  in  stainless  steel,  $  3995.- 


IWC 


Since  1868. 
And  for  as  long  as  there  are  men. 


310  No.  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills.  California  90210,  U.S.A. 
Tel  (310)  285.0145  -  Fax  (310)  285.0151 


The  Beverly  Hilton 

9876  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  90210.  U.S.A. 

Tel  (310)  276.5556  -  Fax  (310)  859.0712 


To  receive  a  one  year  FREE  subscription  to  WATCH  INTERNATIONAL 
and  complete  IWC  catalog  please  call  (800)  432-9330. 
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Fine  Line  Features 
Presents 

BRENO  ,.  IG  i  ERGUSON 

SAVINGGRACE 

£  WINNER\ 


VANITY  FAIR 


Grace's  green  thumb 

is  making  life  better 

one  bud  at  a  time 

Starring 
Brenda  Blethyn 

and 
Craig  Ferguson 

Directed  by 
Nigel  Cole 

SAVINGGRACE 

In  theaters  this 

August 

For  more  information  on 

Saving  Grace,  log  on  to 

www.saving-grace-movie.com, 

or  to  find  out  more  about 

Fine  Line  Features  films,  log  on  to 

www.flf.com. 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  Good,  the  Bad, 

and  llit*  Insanely  Fabulous 


Ii  is  a  given  that  great-looking 
people  have  an  easier  time  in  life 
than  do  those  with  quotidian  ap- 
pearances. Great-looking  people 
deny  this,  of  course.  When  glori- 
ous fortune  smiles  down  upon  them, 
as  it  seems  to  do  at  every  step  along 
their  rose-strewn  paths,  they  chalk  it 
up  to  talent,  brains,  perseverance,  all  sorts  of  things— anything 
but  what  the  rest  of  us  know  to  be  the  truth.  Which  is  that  in  a 
cruel  and  unjust  world,  a  world  seemingly  obsessed  by  physical 
beauty  and  perfection,  the  utterly  gorgeous  have  been  handed 
the  keys  to  the  kingdom. 

This  month's  package  on  "It"  girls  does  little  to  prove  other- 
wise. Love  them  or  hate  them,  you  just  cant  ignore  the  fact  that 
these  willowy,  blessed  creatures,  many  if  not  most  of  them  born 
from  money  and  boldfaced  breeding  stock,  have  had  "It"-ness 
coursing  through  their  veins  almost  from  conception.  To  bone 
up  on  your  "It  "-girl  scholarship,  try  contributing  editor  Evgenia 
Peretz's  introduction  on  page  311,  an  essential  primer  on  the 
subject.  And  the  portfolio  of  today's  crop  of  "It"  girls,  begin- 
ning on  page  328,  put  together  by  society  editor  Kristina  Stewart 
and  photographer  Michael  Thompson,  is  the  very  latest  in  word 


and  image  on  "It"-girl  fabulousne 
Ground  zero  of  (7/w-"It"-ness  tht 
days  would  appear  to  be  whate\ 
patch  of  earth  Gwyneth  Paltrow 
standing  upon.  You  could  say  she  is 
"It"-ness  what  Otis  is  to  elevators, 
Gussie  Fink-Nottle  to  newt  fancie 
That  Paltrow,  our  cover  subject  t 
month,  was  born  into  a  lovely  family,  with  looks  that  appro 
mate  the  gold  standard  for  beauty,  and  that  she  happens  to 
the  most  promising  actress  of  her  generation  give  her  an  x  fac 
in  "It"  calculus  that  is  simply  off  the  charts.  Dating  Brad 
and  Ben  Affleck  didn't  hurt,  either. 

Pitt  and  Affleck  are  "It"  guys,  of  course,  the  latest  in  a  p; 
theon  that  would  include  such  Hollywood  icons  as  Marlon  Br; 
do,  Orson  Welles,  James  Dean,  and  Steve  McQueen.  McQue< 
who  died  at  the  age  of  50  in  1980,  was  a  recurring  subject  of  t 
famed  jazz  photographer  William  Claxton,  who  caught  the  s 
in  candid  moments  during  the  early  60s.  A  selection  of  his  pi 
tographs  of  this  lean,  restless  wildcat,  and  an  accompanying 
say  by  James  Wolcott,  starts  on  page  346.  McQueen's  enduri 
sex  appeal  goes  beyond  "It"  to  something  with  a  much  mc 
lasting  shelf  life:  cool.  -GRAYDON  CART 
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Meet  Pete 


Now  at  the  height  of  his  legendary 

tennis  career,  Pete  Sampras,  featured 

in  Movado  ads  since  1991,  will  be 

at  the  Movado  Shop  on  the 

Main  Floor  at  Macy's  Herald  Square, 

New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  August  24, 

at  6:00  p.m.  to  unveil  the  new 

SE,  Movado's  forward-thinking 

sport  luxury  watch. 

With  its  sleek,  modern  lines 

and  graceful  curves,  this  exciting 

timepiece  is  worn  off-court  by 

this  awe-inspiring  winner  of 

13  Grand  Slam  victories. 

From  August  17  through  24, 

enter  to  win  a  stainless  steel 

Movado  SE  watch  or  a  prize  package 

that  includes  Sampras'  autographed 

tennis  equipment. 

*No  purchase  necessary. 
Complete  contest  rules  in  store. 

MOVADO. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


For  the  past  four  years, 

Nancy  Jo  Sales  has  chronicled 

American  youth,  largely  for 

New  York  magazine,  investigating 

everything  from  the  subculture 

of  white  hip-hoppers  to  the  ''Cruel 

Intentions  fantasy  world"  of 

Manhattan's  young  Upper  East 

Side  elite.  In  her  first 

piece  for  Vanity  Fair,  she  profiles 

Paris  and  Nicky  Hilton, 

the  teenage  heiresses  to  the 

multimillion-dollar  hotel  empire. 

"They  typify  a  new  kind  of 

American  female  that  is  wild 

and  outrageous,"  says  Sales. 

"These  are  socialites  who  were 

raised  on  Madonna.  Their  icon 

was  not  Brooke  Astor." 


Contributing  editor  Buzz  Bissinger  was  bor 

three  years  after  Joe  DiMaggio  hung  up 
his  pinstripes,  but  his  father  made  sure  he  kr 
all  about  the  Yankee  Clipper's  playing  days. 
For  his  story  on  page  362  about  the  private 
DiMaggio,  Bissinger,  a  "devout  Yankees  fan,' 
extensively  interviewed  the  late  ballplayer's 
closest  confidant,  Morris  Engelberg.  What 
surprised  Bissinger  most  was  "the  slavish 
devotion  of  grown  men  such  as  Engelberg  to 
someone  who  could  be  so  brutally  demandii 
This  month  Bissinger  will  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Friday  Nigh 
Lights,  his  book  about  high-school  football  in 
Texas,  with  a  new  afterword.  He  will  spend  th( 
year  writing  for  the  television  drama  NYPD , 


Were  it  not  for  the  18-hour, 

nonsmoking  flight  to  Southeast  Asia, 

Nick  Tosches  would  be  back 

at  the  opium  den  he  found  there. 

"Of  all  the  pieces  Eve  written 

for  V.F.,  this  is  by  far  my  favorite," 

says  Tosches,  who  while  reporting 

his  story  brought  along  a  bird-watching 

guide  as  a  cover.  Tosches  considers 

opium,  in  moderation,  not  so 

much  a  harmful  drug  as  an  ambrosia. 

"This  is  the  most  benevolent 

and  beatific  drug  that  nature  ever  gave 

us."  This  past  spring  saw  the 

publication  of  Tosches's  The  Devil  in 

Sonny  Liston  (Little,  Brown),  a  best-seller 

that  began  as  a  V.F.  story,  and 

The  Nick  Tosches  Reader  (Da  Capo). 

He  is  currently  at  work  on  a 

novel  entitled  In  the  Hand  of  Dante. 
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Timberland  Invites  You  to 

Meet  the  Parents 

a  feature  film  brought  to  you 
by  Universal  Pictures 

IN  THEATRES  OCTOBER  6 


This  September,  when  you  try  on  a  pair 

of  Timberland  shoes  or  apparel  at  select 

retailers,  you  and  a  guest  will  receive 

tickets  for  an  advance  screening  of 

Meet  the  Parents  starring  Ben  Stiller  and 

Robert  De  Niro. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special 

gift-with-try-on  opportunity!  Stop  by  one 

of  these  participating  stores  and  get 

your  tickets  to  Meet  the  Parents. 

(Offer  valid  while  supplies  last.) 

New  York  /  New  Jersey  Mocy'?  ■  Herald  Square  ■  Kings 
Plaza  •  Staten  Island  Mall  •  Rego  Park,  Queens  •  Brooklyn  • 
Manhasset  •  Smith  Haven  Mall  •  Green  Acres  Mall  •  Sunrise 
Mall,  Massapequa  •  Roosevelt  Field  Shopping  Center  ■  South 
Shore  Mall  ■  Walt  Whitman  Mall  •  Menlo  Park  •  The  Mall  at 
Short  Hills  ■  Livingston  •  Freehold  Raceway  Mall  •  Monmouth 
Mall  •  Ocean  County  Mall  •  Hamilton,  Mays  Landing  • 
Bndgewater  Commons  •  East  Brunswick  •  Paramus  Park  Mall 
•  Rockaway  Town  Square  Mall  ■  Garden  State  Plaza  • 
Willowbrook  •  White  Plains  •  Jefferson  Valley  Mall 
Philadelphia  /  Delaware  Valley  Macy's  ■  Cherry  Hill  • 
Oxford  Valley  •  Quaker  Bridge  Mall  •  Deptford  •  Lehigh 
Valley  •  Montgomery  •  Springfield  •  King  of  Prussia 


Timberland  ^ 
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An  eight-year  Vanity  Fair  veteran, 
"Vanities"  editor  Riza  Crux  looks  back 
at  a  career  marked  at  times  with 
overzealous  efficiency.  "When  I  started, 
I  had  to  take  a  message  from  Salman 
Rushdie,  and  I  insisted  on  getting  a  return 
number,  because  my  editor  required 
me  to  do  so.  He  wouldn't  give  it  to  me, 
of  course— he  was  in  hiding."  In 
addition  to  overseeing  the  magazine's 
"Vanities"  section  and  "Proust 
Questionnaire,"  Cruz  tracks  the  book- 
publishing  industry.  She  has  also 
coordinated  many  of  the  magazine's 
portfolios,  including  "A  Portrait  of 
World  Power"  (November  1997),  "The 
Women"  (November  1998),  and 
"The  eEstablishment  50"  (May  2000). 


For  her  story  on  page  248  about 
teenage  Internet  entrepreneurs, 
contributing  editor  Evgenia  Peretz 

returned  to  10th  grade— and  was  pleasantly 
surprised.  "Some  teens  give  off  that 
too-cool-for-school  vibe,  but  these  kids  and 
their  friends  were  open,  funny,  and  even 
self-deprecating,"  says  Peretz,  who  tried 
to  mix  in  with  the  lunch  crowd  at 
Riverdale  Country  and  St.  Mark's  schools. 
"They're  also  media-savvy.  All  were  basically 
unimpressed  that  Vanity  Fair  had  come  to 
write  about  them.  Except  for  one,  who 
eventually  revealed  that  he  had  been 
vacuuming  all  morning."  Also  in  this  issue, 
Peretz  analyzes  the  phenomenon  of  the 
"It"  girl,  a  term  that's  been  around  for  nearly 
a  century  and  doesn't  seem  to  go  away. 


Society  editor  Kristina  Stewart 

has  spent  the  last  six  years  in  the  trenches 

of  young  society's  front  line,  first  as  the 

editor  in  chief  of  Hamptons  magazine  and 

then  as  the  editor  in  chief  of  Quest. 

"I  kept  a  ball  gown  hanging  on  the  back 

of  my  office  door  and  a  sleeping  bag 

under  my  desk,"  Stewart  says,  referring 

to  the  long  hours  demanded  of  her 

while  heading  publications  that  were  big 

on  style  and  short  on  staff  and 

budget.  Her  experience  equipped 

her  well  for  this  month's  "it'  Girls" 

portfolio,  for  which  she  wrangled 

photo  shoots  and  interviews  with  13 

girls  of  the  moment.  "They're 

the  ones  you  want  at  your  party,"  Stewart 

says.  "Just  make  sure  that  all  of 

your  tables  are  reinforced  for  dancing." 
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network 

I  ISINO    AND    PROMO  I  ION 
EVENTS   AND   OPPORTUNITII 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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www.bebe.com 

Shop  bebe.com  for  Hie  latest  sophisticated  fashions. 

Log  on  to  find  out  what's  next  in  the  world  of  style, 

beauty,  and  much  morel 


www.clinique.com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 

www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online  skin  typing. 

Helps  you  find  perfect  match-ups  and  precision-fit 

skin  care.  Great  skin.  Great  looks.  And  a 

friendly  return  policy. 


COAXZJH 


www.  coach.com 

Coach,  America's  leading  provider  of  quality 

lifestyle  accessories,  is  now  available  for  online 

shopping.  Visit  Coach  at  www.coach.com. 
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www.  DORISPA  NOS.  com 

1 8K  Designer  Collection  of  yellow  and  white  gold 

diamond  jewelry.  This  collection  boasts  updated 

styles  with  a  classic  flair. 


www.ellentracy.com 

www.ellentracy.com 

Plan  your  spring  wardrobe,  view  a  retrospective 

of  Ellen  Tracy's  50  years,  and  sign  up  for 

CLUB  ELLEN  TRACY. 


GUESS.com 

www.  guess,  com 

GUESS?  What's  in  store  for  fall?  His  and  her 

clothing  and  accessories  from  shirts  to  skirts,  bags  to 

boots.  Get  ready  to  fall  into  fashion. 


f    r     e    ft    H      i    n    k 
www.hallmark.com 

Introducing  fresh  ink  from  Hallmark. 

Cards  that  talk  the  way  we  talk  about  relationships 

to  everyday  stuff. 

say  something  real,  fresh  ink. 


IWC 


www.IWC.ch 

Since  1868,  International  Watch  Company 

in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  has  been  making 

the  world's  finest  watches. 
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For  the  cover  story,  on  page  318, 
contributing  photographer  Mario  Testino 

cast  Ciwyneth  Paltrow  as  an 

American  aristocrat.  Still,  he  was 

delighted  to  speak  with  her  in  his  native 

tongue:  Spanish.  "It  established 

a  bond,"  says  Peruvian-born  Testino, 

whose  V.F.  subjects  have  included 

Kim  Basinger,  Julia  Roberts, 

Princess  Diana,  and  Madonna  (three 

times).  Testino  is  currently  preparing 

for  two  exhibitions,  one  at  the  National 

Portrait  Gallery  in  London  and 

one  at  the  Groninger  Museum  in  the 

Netherlands.  In  the  meantime, 

he  is  at  work  on  two  books,  Alive 

(Bulfinch)  and  Bare,  both  of  which 

will  be  published  this  spring. 


In  Paris  Hilton,  the  older  of 

the  two  Hilton  sisters,  whom  he 

photographed  for  this  issue, 

David  LaChapelle  found  his  perfect 

match.  "I  think  she's  the  ultimate 

subject  for  me  because  she  basically 

doesn't  give  a  shit  what  people 

think,"  says  LaChapelle,  who  captured 

Paris  on  Malibu's  Zuma  Beach  for 

a  rather  nontraditional  portrait.  "She's 

a  free  spirit.  She's  beautiful,  young, 

and  rich,  and  I  adore  her." 

LaChapelle,  whose  images  have  been 

known  to  elicit  rage  on  occasion,  is 

comfortable  with  a  little  controversy. 

"Obviously,  I  can't  care  too  much 

what  people  think  about  me,  either." 


CON  I  I  N  II  I   I)    ON     I'AO  I      102 


According  to  photographer 
Michael  Thompson,  his  mission 
for  the  "'It'  Girls"  portfolio, 
which  starts  on  page  328,  was  to 
"bring  out  the  beauty  in  each 
girl— and  everybody  has  a  beautifu 
part  about  them."  But  even 
with  subjects  who  are  as  easy  on 
the  eyes  as  the  "It"  girls,  getting 
the  perfect  portrait  isn't  easy.  "For 
some  people,  getting  their 
picture  taken  is  like  going  to  the 
dentist,"  Thompson  says.  "So 
I  try  to  make  it  as  comfortable  anc 
as  fun  as  possible.  Nobody 
wants  the  dentist  to  be  uptight  and 
nervous."  Thompson  also 
contributes  to  Vogue,  Allure,  and 
W,  among  other  publications. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  AT  SIXTY-SIXTH  STREET 

LAS  VEGAS    PALM  DESERT    SEATTLE 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


REMEMBER  THE  DAY.  New  necklace  design  in  eighteen  karat  gold  with  diamonds  set  in  platinum,  $6,250.  In  platinum,  $7,600. 

For  more  information  call  800-526-0649  or  visit  tiffany.com 


VANITY   FAIR 


I    VAIN  I  I  Y    l-AI  K 

network 


ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
I   VI   NT8    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


KKNNETH  COLE 

new  york 
www.  kennethcole.  com 

Step  out  in  style  with  women's  and  men's  clothing, 
shoes,  and  accessories  from  Kenneth  Cole.  For 
more  information,  visit  us  at  kennethcole.com. 


KitchenAid 

www.  Kitchen  A  id.  com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line  of  beautifully 

designed,  professional-quality  major  and  countertop 

appliances.  For  more  information,  plus  recipes,  and 

entertaining  tips,  visitwww.KitchenAid.com, 

or  call  800-422-1230. 
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LEXUS 

www.  iexus.  com 

Visit  our  Web  site  for  a  free  brochure  on  the  highly 

acclaimed  Lexus  Automobiles— the  result  of  our 

relentless  pursuit  of  perfection. 


LINCOLN 


www.lincolnvehicles.com 

Lincoln  LS.  Stirring  performance.  Refined  amenities. 

You'll  find  satisfying  measures  of  both  in  this  luxury 

sedan.  Visitwww.lincolnvehicles.com.  Lincoln  LS. 

Wood.  Leather.  Adrenaline. 


liz  daiborne 

www.lizclaiborne.com 

View  the  latest  Liz  Claiborne  fashions, 

learn  about  new  products  and  in-store  events,  enter 

our  sweepstakes,  or  request  a  personal  wardrobe 

consultation  at  a  store  near  you. 


LONGINES 


L'ELEGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 

www.longines.com 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since  1832,  has 

a  rich  history  of  creating  timeless,  classically 

elegant  timepieces. 


m 

marchFIRST 

www.marchFIRST.com 

marchFIRST  is  a  leading  global  Internet  professional 

services  firm  that  creates  winners  in  the  new  digital 

economy  by  helping  companies  build  visionary 

business  models,  brands,  systems,  and  processes. 
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For  Anthony  Summers,  the  coverage 

of  Richard  Nixon's  death  and  funeral 

was  a  disconcerting  spectacle.  "Does 

America  forget  that  quickly?" 

Summers  asked  himself.  "I  then 

realized  that,  what  with  the 

abuse  of  his  detractors  and  his  own 

self-justifying  propaganda,  the 

truth  about  Nixon  was  in  danger  of 

falling  between  the  cracks  of  history," 

he  says.  That  realization  became  the 

seed  for  The  Arrogance  of  Power,  a 

re-examination  of  the  late  president, 

excerpted  on  page  266.  Written  by 

Summers  with  his  wife,  Robbyn  Swan, 

it  is  due  out  this  month  from  Viking. 

Summers  is  the  author  of  six  books, 

including  Not  in  Your  Lifetime,  about  the 

assassination  of  J.FK.,  and  Official  and 

Confidential,  about  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


A  veteran  crime  reporter,  Lisa  DePaulo 

was  prepared  to  discover  plenty  of 
"smoking  guns"  while  looking  into  the  198: 
disappearance  of  Gail  Katz  Bierenbaum 
and  the  case  against  her  husband,  plastic 
surgeon  Bob  Bierenbaum.  But  the 
deeper  DePaulo  delved  into  her  research, 
the  more  doubts  began  to  creep  in  about 
the  charges  against  the  surgeon,  which, 
according  to  DePaulo,  had  been  "spoon-fe< 
to  the  media"  over  the  past  15  years. 
"At  first,  it  all  seemed  to  add  up  to  one 
thing,  but  the  more  I  got  into  it,  the  more 
got  this  hey-wait-a-minute  gut  feeling,"  says 
DePaulo,  a  contributing  editor  at  New  York 
magazine.  "The  reporting  took  me 
down  paths  that  I  did  not  expect." 


For  all  Gwyneth  Paltrow's  recent  fame, 
contributing  editor  Michael  Shnayerson 

found  this  month's  cover  subject 
"admirably  grounded  thanks  to  good 
parents  and  a  circle  of  longtime  friends." 
He  also  notes  that  Paltrow's  New  York 
private  high  school,  Spence,  has  a  tradition 
of  producing  intelligent  blondes:  his 
first  girlfriend  was  one.  In  his  14  years 
with  V.F.,  Shnayerson  has  enjoyed  speed- 
walking  with  Jodie  Foster,  playing  pool 
with  Keanu  Reeves,  and  having  dinner  with 
Barbra  Streisand.  But,  he  says,  "like 
rich  chocolate  desserts,  celebrity  profiles 
are  best  enjoyed  as  rare  treats."  Most 
recently,  Shnayerson  has  written  about 
the  Yaddo  artists'  colony  and  investigated 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  estate 
of  painter  Francis  Bacon. 
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Badgfey  Mischka,  Boss  Hugo  Boss,  Burberry,  Calvin  Klein,  Carolina  Herrera,  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  Donna  Karan,  Ermenegildo  Zegna, 
Fendi,  Jimmy  Choo,  Kate  Spade,  La  Perla,  Michael  Kors,  Moschino  Cheap  &  Chic,  Nars,  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  Salvatore  Ferragamo, 
St.  John,  Theory,  Tocca  &     many     m  O  f  G  . 


VANITY  FAIR 


ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITY 


Destination  Films 
Presents 


JCK  &  Jay  Leno 


A  provocative  new  comedy  by  Peter  M. 

Cohen,  in  which  three  good  friends  go  after 

the  same  woman  and  fully  expose  the  highs 

and  lows  of  the  dating  game. 

Starring  Amanda  Peet,  Brian  Van  Holt, 
Jonathan  Abrahams,  Zorie  Barber, 
Judah  Domke,  and  Callie  Thorne. 

Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman. 

WHIPPED 

coming  soon  to  theaters  everywhere 

For  additional  information  on  Whipped, 
log  on  to  www.whipped.com 
or  www.destinationfilms.com 

www.vanityfair.com 

Connect  with  Vanity  Fair  online  at 
www.vanityfair.com.  Click  on  Vanity  Fair's 
Reader  Link  to  find  out  about  the  latest 
special  advertiser  events,  movie  screenings, 
surveys,  and  sweepstakes.  Recent  sponsors 
include  Mitsubishi  Montero,  Tiffany  &  Co., 
Mikimoto,  Mephisto,  Guess?,  Neutrogena, 
and  Veuve  Clicquot. 


More  than  150  of  the  nation's  premier  jewelers  joined  Vanity  Fair  June  3  at  Las  Vegas' 
Hard  Rock  Hotel  for  a  night  of  dining,  cocktails,  and  laughs  galore.  The  evening,  held  ii 
conjunction  with  JCK,  the  jewelry  and  watch  industry's  annual  trade  show,  featured 
special  performance  by  Tonight  Show  host  and  funnyman  Jay  Leno. 
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From  left:  Jay  Leno  performs  at  The  Joint;  Norma  and  John  Green,  President  and  CEO,  Lux  Bond  & 
Green  Jewelers,  with  Karsten  Martens,  President  and  CEO  Montblanc,  Inc. 


Thank  you  to  the 
2000  Telluride  Film  Festival  Sponsors! 

Major  sponsors  of  the  2000  Telluride  Film  Festival  include  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  (Presentin 
Sponsor),  Volkswagen,  Jack  Daniel's,  Vanity  Fair  Magazine,  Polo  Jeans  Co.,  Neutrogen; 
Longines,  Turner  Classic  Movies/DirecTV,  Kodak,  Starz  Encore  Entertainmen- 
FilmFour,  Lizard  Head  Fine  Jewelers,  Lary  Simpson  Productions,  Telluride  Conferenc 
Center,  Kathleen  Kennedy  &  Frank  Marshall,  Nicole  Kidman  &  Tom  Cruise,  Ken  Burn: 
Catch  23  Entertainment,  Lucky  Star  Foundation,  Edouard  Foundation,  John  Ryar 
Altoids,  General  Foods  International  Coffee,  KitchenAid,  and  the  Town  of  Telluride. 


La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene 

Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring,  and  provocative— an< 
she's  looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine.  Craft  a  sensational  movie  seen 
(1,500-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame  and  you  could  win  a  trip  for  two  t< 
Hollywood.  Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  to:  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest, 
Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Department,  4  Times  Square,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  December  31,  2000.  For  complete  details,  rules,  and  reguL 
tions,  fax  your  request  to  212.286.6054,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  Web  site  a 
www.clicquot.com. 


Fresh  Ink  Hollywood  Sweepstakes 

Win  a  weekend  in  Hollywood!  Enter  the  Hallmark  Fresh  Ink  Hollywoo< 
Sweepstakes  to  win  a  trip  for  two  plus  a  $500  shopping  spree!  Enter  a 
www.condenet.com/go/hallmark. 
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The    Cable    Collection 


FLAGSHIP  STORE  •  NEIMAN  MARCUS  •  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

AND  AUTHORIZED  RETAILERS 
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New  York  Beverly  Hills   Chicago   Boston  Bal  Harbour   South  Coast  Plaza  Vancouver 

Andrisen  Morton  Barneys  New  York   Garmany   Larrimor's^ario's 
Neiman  Marcus   Oak  Hall  Pockets   Richards   Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


.zegna.com   (888)  880. 


LETTERS 


WAYNE  LONERGAN'S  WORLD 

Readers  look  back  on  the  life  of  a  gigolo  and  murderer; 

Tony  Blair  and  the  animals;  Canadians  swear  that  Toronto's  really  bustling; 

Yaddo  of  my  youth;  girl  talk  and  Christopher  Hitchens;  a  thank-you  for  Bryant 

Gumbel's  assistant;  defending  Renee  Zellweger's  hometown 


In  those  days,  and  in  our  crowd, 
Wayne  Lonergan  was  known  as 
"Socko"  Lonergan  ["The  Talented 
Mr.  Lonergan,"  by  Dominick  Dunne, 
July].  Seeing  that  photo  of  him  in 
his  swim  trunks,  striking  his  typical 
pose,  I  am  reminded  of  just  how  and  why 
he  got  stuck  with  that  nickname. 

When  he  started  palling  around  with 
us,  we  went  swimming  quite  often.  When 
we  changed  from  our  street  clothes  into 
our  bathing  suits  we  noticed  that  Loner- 
gan would  stuff  his  socks  neatly  into  his 
jockstrap  instead  of  placing  them  in  his 
shoes,  as  we  did.  So  "Socko"  it  was  and 
"Socko"  stuck. 

VIRGIL  G.  MATHEUS 
Ashland,  Ohio 

WHEN  I  SAW  the  name  Wayne  Lonergan, 
I  exclaimed  "My  Lord!"  so  loudly  that 
my  wife  came  into  the  room  to  see  what 


had  happened.  I  had  no  idea  that  Wayne 
Lonergan  would  ever  be  the  subject  of 
a  magazine  article,  much  less  the  sub- 
ject of  a  book,  or  a  cult  figure.  To  me,  he 
was  a  forgotten  person  who  existed  only 
in  a  yellowed  newspaper  article  about  his 
release  from  prison  that  I  have  saved  for 
more  than  30  years. 

The  newspaper  article  had  caught  my 
eye  because  it  mentioned  the  name  of 
Peter  Elser,  someone  I  knew  quite  well, 
maybe  too  well.  [In  Dunnes  story,  Elser 
had  made  a  date  with  Patricia  Lonergan 
for  the  very  day  she  was  murdered.]  Pe- 
ter's wife,  Donatella,  was  Italian,  and  the 
first  cousin  of  my  first  wife,  Lavinia  Lante 
della  Rovere,  from  the  family  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino.  Peter  loved  things  Italian.  His 
friends  included  Henry  Fonda  and  Fon- 
das Italian  wife,  Afdera  Franchetti. 

After  our  marriage  in  1960,  Lavinia 
and  I  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  Pe- 


ter and  I  met  and  became  great  friends. 
Even  after  Lavinia  and  I  had  parted  ways, 
Peter  and  I  remained  close.  We  explored 
the  dance  halls  of  East  86th  Street.  We 
played  tennis.  We  picked  up  girls  and 
sometimes  took  them  back  to  Peter's  Park 
Avenue  apartment,  even  with  his  wife 
asleep  down  the  hall.  Peter  was  rough 
with  women.  He  was  also  daring.  Late 
one  summer  night,  his  wife  unexpectedly 
returned  from  Italy,  and  Peter  was  asleep 
in  bed  with  his  mistress.  Somehow  he 
managed  to  spirit  both  the  mistress  and 
a  closetful  of  her  clothes  out  of  the  apart- 
ment without  being  caught. 

But  there  was  a  darker  side  to  Peter. 
One  night  over  drinks  he  told  me  about 
a  terrible  thing  that  had  happened  to 
him  while  he  was  a  Marine  captain.  As 
Peter  told  it,  he  had  been  accused  of 
rape  and  murder,  and  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  military  court.  Fortunately 
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BLAIR  TO  THE  THRONE 


DAVID  MARGOLICK'S  EVOCATIVE  profile 
of  British  prime  minister  Tony  Blair  ["The 
Mystery  at  No.  10,"  July]  did  indeed 
reveal  the  attributes  of  a  proficient 
enigma.  He  is  arguably  the  most  adroit 
world  leader  on  the  planet.  His  foresight 
and  impeccable  character  make  him 
a  laudable  anomaly.  Very  few  people, 
including  politicians,  are  devoid 
of  vice  and  decadence.  Fortunately, 
the  apparently  pious  Blair  also 
happens  to  be  endowed  with 
incredible  personal  magnetism. 

The  only  negatives  about  Blair 
concern  his  waning  commitment  to 
environmentalism  and  animal-welfare 
reforms.  The  British  people  are 
renowned  for  admiring  and  preserving 
wildlife  havens.  An  apt  humanitarian 
must  embrace  reverence  for  nature. 

BRIEN  COMERFORD 
Glenview,  Illinois 


LUSTRATION     BY     RISKO 
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Jumpstart 

your  day. 


Exclusive  Invitation 


\  isit  the  CLARINS  Counter  and 

receive  your  complimentary  sample 

of  Energizing  Morning  Cream. 

NORDSTROM 


Energizing 

Morning  Cream 

Rich  in  Vitamins 

Wake  up  skin  with  a  boost  of  radiance 

This  silky  moisturizer  is  supercharged 

with  vitamins  from  fruits  and  plants 

\llei'  just  one  use,  your  skin  is  via* 

smoother,  well-nourished,  more  villi 

An  added  benefit:  CLARINS 

Exclusive  Anti-Pollution  Complex 

safeguards  skin's  beauty. 
Clarins.  Exceptional  Skin  Care 


Eclat  du  Jour 

Multi-Vitamines,  Oligo-Elenu'iii- 

Edat  -  Hydratation  -  Vitahlc 

Energizing  Morning  Cream 

Vitamins,  Minerals,  Plant  Extract* 


\  unique 
airless-pump 
jar  ensures 
\  ilamin  stab 


CLARINS 
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VANITY  FAIR 
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network 

USING    AND    PROMOTION 
IVIMIS    AND    OPPOR1 UNI 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


MEPHISTOM 

www.  mephisto.  com 

MEPHISTO  shoes  enjoy  a  loyal  following  and 

strong  international  reputation  for  quality  and 

comfort.  Preview  MEPHISTO,  "The  World's  Finest 

Walking  Shoes,"  atWWW.MEPHISTO.COM. 


www.mercuryvehicles.com 

For  a  free  brochure  on  the  new  2000  Mercury 

Sable  sedan  and  wagon,  call  888-566-8888  or  vist 

our  Web  site  at  www.mercuryvehicles.com. 


Neutrogena 

www.Neutrogena.com 

The  path  to  healthier-looking  skin  and  hair  begins  at 

www.Neutrogena.com.  Pure,  clean,  healthy,  and 

dermatologist  recommended. 


nike 


www.nike.com 

The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike 

products  anywhere— from  customizable  footwear 

to  Internet  exclusives,  teamed  with  interactive 

coverage  of  the  world's  top  athletes. 
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R    R    Y        ELL 

www.perryellis.com 

When  it  comes  to  evoking  images  of  an  elegant  but 

casual  lifestyle,  few  names  are  as  MAGICAL  as 

Perry  Ellis.  Visit  our  Web  site  and  browse  through 

the  luxury  fashion  of  Perry  Ellis. 
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latinum  Guild  International 
www.preciousplatinum.com 

Discover  the  world's  most  precious 
jewelry  metal-platinum. 


potterybarn.com 

www.potterybarn.com 

Potterybarn.com  offers  the  latest  designs  in 

furniture,  tableware,  bed,  bath,  and 

decorative  accessories. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.raymond-weil.ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available  in 

classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles,  including  stainless 

steel,  18K  gold  plated,  Expansion  Clasp,  or  leather 

straps.  Watches  are  water  resistant  to  165  feet. 


WAYNE  IN  VAIN:  Wayne  Lonergan  at  a  New  York  police  station  after  confessing  to 

the  murder  of  his  wife.  With  him  are  the  two  detectives  who  accompanied  him  from  Toronto 

where  he  had  gone  following  the  crime.  Photographed  on  October  28,  1943. 


for  Elser,  after  the  trial  a  fellow  Marine,  a 
sergeant,  came  to  the  rescue  with  testimo- 
ny that  freed  him.  Reading  Dunne's  arti- 
cle with  this  in  mind,  I  felt  a  bit  like  the 
audience  at  a  morality  play,  who  spot  the 
villain  behind  the  curtain. 

Somehow,  there  may  have  been  a  pur- 
pose to  my  keeping  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle about  Lonergan  around  for  so  long.  I 
last  visited  Peter  and  Donatella  at  their 
villa  in  Grottaferrata,  Italy,  just  south  of 
Rome.  Peter  and  I  played  some  tennis, 
and  he  telephoned  one  of  his  lady  friends 
in  America— the  same  one  he  was  al- 
most caught  with  the  night  Donatella  un- 
expectedly returned  home.  Peter  died  in 
1975.  I  will  always  consider  him  to  be 
my  friend  even  though  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  Wayne  Lonergan  did  it. 

JOHN  HARDING 
Paradise  Valley,  Arizona 

"THE  TALENTED  MR.  LONERGAN"  was 
of  great  interest  to  me,  as  I  had  just  been 
born  when  this  drama  was  taking  place. 
I  was  puzzled  by  the  behavior  of  many 
folks  in  the  story,  in  particular  that  of 
Count  Mario  Enzo  Gabellini  [a  boyfriend 
of  Patricia  Lonergan's,  and  an  early  sus- 
pect in  her  murder  case].  Dunne  writes, 
"The  police  found  Count  Gabellini  in 
short  order.  He  had  been  the  last  one  to 
see  her  alive,  when  he  brought  her  home 
from  the  clubs  at  6:30  a.m.  . . .  She  had 
made  it  clear  there  was  to  be  no  sex  that 
morning,  so  he  simply  dropped  her  off  at 
the  door  and  then  hopped  back  in  the 
cab.  He  even  treated  the  cabdriver  to  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  an  all-night  diner  across 
from  his  apartment." 


Even  though  Lonergan  seems  to  hav< 
been  the  killer,  something's  amiss.  Wh; 
would  Gabellini  treat  a  cabdriver  to  i 
cup  of  coffee  unless  he  was  trying  to  se 
up  his  own  alibi? 

I  don't  know  about  other  Vanity  Fai 
readers,  but  most  folks  here  in  Bostoi 
don't  behave  this  way.  Or  maybe  it's  trut 
that  the  rich  are  different. 

ELENA  OLIVEF 
Chelsea,  Massachusetti 

AS  A  LONGTIME  Wayne  Lonergan  "cult 
ist,"  I  appreciated  Dominick  Dunne's  arti 
cle,  both  for  its  clear,  objective  recounting 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  well  as  for  tht 
updated  information  on  what  became  o 
the  talented  Mr.  Lonergan. 

But  Mr.  Dunne  skims  over  an  interest 
ing  aspect  of  the  intrigue  between  Wayne 
and  Patricia  Lonergan  when  he  state; 
that  "Lonergan  was  called  up  twice  foi 
the  American  army  but  was  turned  dowr 
each  time  because  of  his  homosexuality.' 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  American 
youth  in  the  early  40s  would  voluntarily 
admit  to  homosexuality,  which  was  usual 
ly  the  army's  only  method  of  procuring 
the  information.  Mr.  Dunne  also  posits 
that  Patricia  Lonergan  would  have  been 
"less  likely"  to  divorce  her  husband  if  he 
had  been  enlisted. 

Enlistment,  for  Lonergan,  was  a  ne- 
cessity if  he  hoped  to  keep  the  Burton 
family  from  showing  him  the  door.  It 
was  his  last  card  to  play  in  order  to 
hold  on  to  the  $7  million  his  wife  would 
soon  inherit.  It  would  seem  possible, 
then,  that  the  well-connected  Burton 
family  were  the  ones  to  have  told  the 
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WHAT  IF  AN  SUV  WERE  RAISED 
BY  A  FAMILY  OF  SPORTS  CARS? 


4#, 


To  learn  more,  hit  our  Web  site  or  call  us  at  (800)  639-1000. 

'MSRP  excludes  tax,  title  and  license  fee.  ©  2000  Moida  North  American  Operatior 


INTRODUCING  THE  200-HP  MflZDR  TRIBUTE  LX-V6 


f  the  company  that  created  the  legendary  RX-7  and 
iota  decided  to  build  an  SUV,  what  would  you  expect? 
apid  acceleration?  Taut,  agile  handling?  Pure  push- 
ou-back-in-your-seat  exhilaration? 
Well,  here  it  is.  The  vehicle  only  Mazda  could  have 
reated.  The  Mazda  Tribute.  The  SUV  with  the  soul  of  a 
ports  car.  fit  prices  that  start  at  just  $17,520  for  the 
azda  Tribute  DX.  LX-V6  model  shown  $21,335! 


•  200-horsepower  3.0-liter  DOHC  24-valve  V6  engine. 

•  Electronically  controlled  4-speed  automatic. 

•  16"alloy  wheels  with  P235/70R16  all-season  tires. 

•  Sport-tuned  MocPherson  strut  front  suspension 
and  multilink  rear  suspension. 

•  Available  Anti-lock  Brake  System  (ABS)  with  Electronic 
Brakeforce  Distribution  (EBD). 

•  Available  on-demand  4-wheel  drive. 
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MazdaUSfl.com 


Get  in.  Be  moved. 
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network 

rs  and  oppoh  ruNn 

Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 

ROCKPORT 

www.  rockport.  com 

Rockport.com  will  be  an  e-commerce  consumer 

solution.  The  site  will  have  language 

internationalization,  customized  shopping,  and  a 

consumer  loyalty  program  that  will  offer  consumers 

value-added  services  and  information. 

\/\IO 

www.  sony.  com/vaiopc 

The  new  Sony  VAIO  SR.  Entertainment  computing 

on  the  go.  At  1 "  thin,  you  can  have  your  tools  and 

your  toys  in  one  carry-on. 


www.  tagheuer.  com 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer 

of  prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronographs.  To  find  the  authorized  dealer 

nearest  you,  please  visit  www.tagheuer.com. 


I  T'S    a    CLASSIC 
www.  talbots.  com 

Now  it's  easier  than  ever  to  shop  at  Talbots  for  the 

classic  clothing  you  love.  Simply  visit  our  online 

store  at  talbots.com. 


Timberland® 

www.  timberland.  com 

For  information  about  Timberland  boots,  shoes, 

clothes,  and  gear  for  men,  women,  and  kids;  where 

to  buy  Timberland;  and  to  learn  about  our  community 

service,  visit  www.timberland.com. 


TOYOTA  J  ovcr^ds^ 

www.  toyota.  com/prius 

Introducing  a  work  of  pure  genius.  Prius,  the 

revolutionary  hybrid  car  from  Toyota.  To  learn 

more  about  Prius,  contact  Toyota  at 

www.toyota.com/prius  or  call 

800-GO-TOYOTA. 


Drivers  wanted.'uJlHry) 
www.vw.com  ^""^ 

For  more  information  about  any  Volkswagen  mode 

call  800-DRIVE  VW  or  visit  us  online  at 

www.vw.com. 
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www.  wineshopper.  com 

A  new  way  to  shop,  find,  and  learn  about  wine. 

Choose  from  everyday  favorites  to  rare  treasures 

and  previously  unavailable  wines  from 

around  the  world. 


LETTERS 


draft  board  about  his  sexual  orienta- 
tion. They  were  well  aware  of  his  bisex- 
uality,  due  to  his  open  affair  with  Patri- 
cia's late  lather. 

RAYMOND  DE  FELITTA 

New  York,  New  York 

IS  THERE  any  other  writer  on  the  planet 
who  can  research  and  tell  a  story  better 
than  Dominick  Dunne?  I  don't  think  so. 

JERRY  WALKER 
San  Francisco,  California 


OH,  CANADA,  NOT  AGAIN 

I  CANNOT  TELL  YOU  how  disgusted  I 
was  to  find,  on  the  first  page  of  your  July 
"Letters"  section,  a  half-page  photo  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  with  the  caption  "To- 
ronto, Canada's  bustling  metropolis."  As 
any  fool  could  see,  it  was  a  photo  taken 
in  the  50s,  as  is  so  obvious  from  the  mod- 
els of  the  truck  and  cars  in  the  foreground, 
the  old-style  streetcar,  and  the  paucity  of 
people  and  traffic  on  the  streets. 

More  than  two  million  people  call 
Toronto  home,  and  you  would  be  hard 
put  to  take  such  a  photo  today  without 
being  flattened  by  people  and  traffic.  A 
little  work  on  someone's  part  could  have 
obtained  a  marvelous  postcard  view  of 
the  Toronto  harbor  etched  with  its  soar- 
ing skyscrapers  and  the  CN  Tower. 

It  seems  that  Canada  and  Canadians 
do  not  rate  very  high  in  your  estimation.  I 
am  so  upset,  it  will  take  me  a  few  days  to 
calm  down  and  read  the  rest  of  the  issue. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  deluged  with 
letters  from  enraged  Canadian  readers. 

IRENE  VAN  ZANDWYK 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

I'M  CURIOUS.  How  do  you  find  these 
writers  for  the  Calendar  section?  Do  they 
not  know  anything  about  Canada?  You 
said  that  Calendar  Boy  was  gone  and  re- 
placed by  Calendar  Girl.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference. They  are  both  incompetent  when 
researching  tidbits  about  Canada.  Cana- 
da Day  is  July  I,  not  the  I5th,  as  report- 
ed in  the  magazine.  And  to  have  made 
that  mistake  in  the  same  issue  in  which 
you  list  the  numerous  grievances  in  your 
"Letters"  section  about  the  previous  out- 
landish remark  [about  Canadians'  being 
pathetic  (June)]  . . . 
Shame  on  you. 

JANET  BOSNJAK 
Windsor,  Ontario 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Originated  in  the  U.S.  and 
celebrated  on  July  15,  Respect  Canada  Day  is, 
indeed,  a  holiday  —  of  sorts.  It  began  when  Penn- 


sylvania's Thomas  Roy,  weary  of  America 
obliviousness  to  "our  friends  to  the  north, "  came  i 
with  the  idea  about  a  decade  ago.  It  should  not  < 
confused  with  Canada  Day,  formerly  known  , 
Dominion  Day,  which  is  observed  on  July  1, 
Ms.  Bosnjak  correctly  points  out. 


YADDO,  IN  THE  RED 

READING  ABOUT  YADDO  ["One  Hur 
dred  Years  of  Attitude,"  by  Michael  Shnaj 
erson,  July]  took  me  back  to  1942,  m 
freshman  year  at  Skidmore  College,  i 
Saratoga  Springs.  I  was  once  again  bicj 
cling  down  Union  Avenue  to  seek  inspire 
tion  in  the  woods  or  near  the  ponds 
that  mysterious  estate  whenever  I  was  fre 
from  classes.  I  wandered  as  I  please 
through  the  sculpture  gardens  and  othe 
areas,  always  staying  respectfully  far  fror 
the  cottages  and  the  manor,  where  I  kne\ 
creative  people  were  at  work. 

An  aspiring  short-story  writer,  I  was  cor 
vinced  that  their  brilliance  would  someho\ 
seep  into  me  just  by  my  being  near  th 
places  where  they  walked  and  talked  am 
earned  the  kind  of  fame  I  envisioned  fo 
my  future.  I  could  almost  see  my  own  vo 
umes  emerging  from  the  publisher. 

It  never  happened  that  way,  but  Katl 
erine  Anne  Porter  did  come  to  campus  ti 
talk  to  us,  and  eventually  a  few  student 
got  invited  to  teas  at  Yaddo.  Agnes  Smec 
ley  was  included  at  those  gatherings,  ant 
as  I  was  a  budding  liberal,  she  made  th 
greatest  impression  on  me. 

I  can't  recall  anything  she  said,  no 
any  of  her  books,  but  I  listened  and  be 
came  so  enraptured  by  her  concepts  tha 
I  returned  to  my  Ohio  home  for  Christ 
mas  vacation  rather  pink,  if  not  nearl; 
scarlet.  I  bandied  Smedley-isms  arount 
the  table  with  my  father,  quite  ignoran 
of  Smedley's  Communist  connections. 

My  father  was  patient.  A  lawyer  and  ; 
leader  in  the  local  Democratic  Party,  hi 
gently  helped  me  examine  the  conviction 
I'd  brought  home  from  my  Yaddo  excur 
sions  until  they  began  to  seem  much  les 
valid.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  father  t< 
scoff  at  my  radically  aroused  thinking.  H< 
simply  kept  asking  questions  for  which 
had  no  reasonable  answers. 

My  shade  of  pink  faded  rather  rapidly 
But  a  few  years  later,  when  the  HUA( 
hearings  were  under  way,  I  worried  tha 
my  brief  connection  with  Smedley  migh 
somehow  be  brought  to  light. 

As  I  recall,  when  I  returned  to  Sarato 
ga  after  Christmas  break  it  was  fat  toi 
cold  to  bicycle  out  to  Ytddo,  and  by  tht 
spring  of  1943,  Porter,  Smedley,  and  som< 
of  the  others  I'd   continubd  on  paoi    n 
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UNS,  BUT  WE  DECIDE  EMAIN 


CLOTHES  MINDED 

-KENNETH  COLE 


WOMEN'S  AND  MEN'S  CLOTHING,  SHOES  AND  ACCESSORIES. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  btUlUN 


lie  Ones  to  Watch 


helher  ils  ihe  latest  roslauranl  or  this  year's  must-have-il  l>ag.  the  "in"  crowd  sols 
e scene  lor  what's  lashionaNo  in  an\  tfivon  season.  Here,  two  designers  who  have  hel|)C( 
fcrome  of  the  recent  trends,  the  menswear  house  of  Brioni  andjeweln  designer 
arisBmos.  reveal  I  he  secrets  of  their  style. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


From  high  glamour  to  casual  (%^ar,DorfeFW)sMesigns  usher  In 
a  new  style  thai  captures  the  essence  of  the  modern  woman.  Since  her  first  collection 
in  1993,  Ranos  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an  award-w  inningjeweln  designer  both 
in  the  I  .S.  and  abroad.  Todays  devotees,  including  Nicole  Kidman.  Sarah  Jessica 
Barker,  Barbara  Wallers,  and  Oprah  Winfrey  turn  to  Ranos  fbrjewelr)  thai  is 
sophisticated,  daring,  and  feminine.  Ranos'  signature  stackablejewelr)  speaks  to  the 
designer's  sense  of  what's  current  on  the  fashion  scene.  "Women  are  wearingmore 
substantial  jewelry  today  and  creating  their  om  n  personal 
style,"  she  observes.  With  the  Diva  and  Sea  Rsarl  (lolled  ions. 
Ranos  has  created  eye-catching,  modern  designs  thai 
embod)  the  beaut)  and  glamour  that  woman  aspire  to. 


^M^J^g^: 


Clockwise  from  bottom  right:  18k  green  gold  bangles  adorned  with  diamonds 
make  a  stylish  accent  for  any  occasion;  18k  white  gold  handmade  Diva  band 
and  Remount  Collection;  assorted  18k  white  gold  Fleur  rings  featuring  natural- 
colored  pearls  with  diamonds;  18k  white  gold  handmade  sapphire  Diva  Collection 
set  with  diamonds;  the  designer,  Doris  Panos,  in  her  own  creations;  18k  white  gold 
and  diamond  Monaco  pendant  with  detachable  white  South  Sea  pearl  Bolo  drop 
on  on  18k  white  gold  multi  chain  with  diamond  pave  I 
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RETAIL    LOCATIONS: 

London  Jewelers,  Monhossel,  New  York;  Royol  Jewelers,  Andover,  Massachusetts;  Robert  Normonn,  New  Orleans,  Lousiana;  Bijou,  Mountain  Brook,  Alabama;  Bathendorf's,  Dallas,  Texas;  Goldtarb  Jewelers,  Bellevue,  wl 
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www.dorisfanos.com 


18k  White  Gold 

Stackable  Bangle 

Collection 


For  a  retailer  nearest  you 
please  cad  1-888-30-PANOS 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


HOUSE  OF  STYLE 

i !*MI)('P  l./-4t).  when  Nazareno Fonticoli and Gaetano Savini opened the  first 
Brioni  shop,  the  world-renowned  Italian  menswear  house  has  been  on  the  cutting 
edgeofluxun  and  style.  From  outfitting  such  style  arbiters  as  Richard  Burton  and 
(Hark  Gable,  to  relaunching  the  classic  double-breasted  suit,  Brioni  sets  the  tone  for 

what  s  happening  in  fashion.  For  the 
Fall  Winter  2000  season,  Brioni  continue! 
this  tradition  with  its  Millenio  suit.  Inspired 
In  the  house's  collections  of  the  early 
sixties,  the  softer  shoulder  and  slimmer 
silhouette  get  a  thoroughly  modern  (eel  in 
Escorial,  a  luxun  textile,  exclusive  to  Brioni 
Softer  and  lighter  than  cashmere,  yet 
possessing  natural  stretch  and  a  luminous 
surface,  Escorial  is  Brioni's  fabric  of  choice 
or  2000  and  beyond. 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  funnyman 

Chris  Rock  gets  outfitted  in  Brioni  for  the 

upcoming  film  Down  to  Earth; 

cashmere  featured  in  Brioni's  sportswear 

collection;  the  6,480  square  foot  Milan 

flagship  store;  a  solution  to  the  casual  Friday 

conundrum:  the  relaxed  yet  elegant  Gemini 

jacket;  Elizabeth  Taylor  with  Richard  Burton 

(in  Brioni);  the  first  men's  collection  to  be 

presented  on  the  runway,  1952. 


THE   BRIONI   SHOPS   AT   BERGDORF    GOODMAN 
SAKS    FIFTH    AVENUE,     NYC,    BEVERLY    HILLS 
WILKES    BASHFORD,    SAN    FRANCISCO 

THE   BRIONI   STORES   NEW   YORK,    BEVERLY   HILLS,   ASPEN 
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Targets 

Breast 

Cance , 

Thursday  through  Sunday 
September  21,22,23,24 
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Join  the  extraordinary 

nationwide  shopping 

event  to  benefit 

national  and  local  breast 

cancer  charities. 


This  event  is  in  partnership  with 

The  Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of  America. 

Call  1.888.771.2323 

for  information  about  the  store  to  shop  near  you. 
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s  Finest  Slippers  Since  180 
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PHILIPS 


See  the  full  line  of  Philips  Kitchen  Appliances  at  Target: 


Citrus  Juicer 

>  $59.99 

>  instant  flow  system 


Waffle  Maker 
>  $39.99 

>  non-stick  coating 


PHILIPS 


'-' 


Toaster  with  Sandwich  Maker 

>  $69.99 
>  extra-wide  and  extra-deep  slots 


Deep  Fryer 

>  $59.99 

>  permanent  filter 


target.com 
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ontini  n>  i  rom  paoi  i:n  met  were  prob- 
ably gone.  Yet  the  place  never  lost  its  al- 
lure for  me  .1  place  to  be  part  of  nature; 
a  place  to  dream  of  a  great  future;  a 
place  where  great  artistic  futures  actually 
were  nourished  and  where,  according  to 
Shnayerson,  writers,  poets,  artists,  and 
musicians  had  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fun. 
And  possibly  still  do. 

KITTY  (i   BROWN 
Akron.  Ohm 


THE  UNFAIR  SEX 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS  gets  it  mostly 
right  in  "People  Who  Breed  People,"  in 
your  July  issue,  especially  in  noting  that 
"the  key,  the  hinge,  the  Rosctta  stone" 
in  the  population  debate  is  that  "women 
musi  be  educated  and  empowered."  He 
might  also  have  noted  that  the  preference 
for  boys  is  not  limited  to  China.  In  many 
other  countries,  the  preference  for  males 
keeps  girls  hungry,  out  of  school,  away 
from  doctors,  and  imprisoned  at  home. 

At  the  United  Nations  International 
Conference  on  Population  and  Develop- 
ment in  Cairo  in  1994,  some  180  nations 
agreed  with  economist  Amartya  Sen  that 
coercion  has  no  place  in  any  population 
program,  whether  it  be  a  one-child  poli- 
cy, sterilization,  forced  marriage,  forced 
childbearing,  or  forced  sex.  The  Chinese, 
to  their  credit,  are  turning  away  from 
coercion  and  toward  the  approach  that 
the  United  Nations  Population  Fund  is 
demonstrating,  and  groups  such  as  Pop- 
ulation Action  International  are  advocat- 
ing worldwide.  This  more  democratic 
and  comprehensive  approach  champions 
women's  education  and  access  to  infor- 
mation and  to  reproductive-health  care. 
That  care  ideally  includes  not  only  con- 
traceptives but  also  pre-natal  and  post- 
natal care,  professional  birth  attendants, 
nutritional  and  child-care  counseling,  as 
well  as  H.I.V./aids  prevention. 

As  Sen  and  Hitchens  noted,  giving 
women  options  for  their  lives  other  than 
childbearing  is  the  one  proven  way  to  slow 
population  growth. 

AMY  COEN 

President.  Population  Action  International 
Washington,  D.C. 


TRISH  PETERS, 
AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

REGARDING  YOUR  STORY  on  celebrity 
assistants  ["Celebrity's  Little  Helpers,"  by 
Evgenia  Peretz,  July],  about  18  years  ago, 
my  to-be  husband,  Bill,  and  I  took  a  va- 


cation to  Acapulco.  Some  unfortunate 
events  marred  our  trip,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  lifting  of  Bill's  wallet  by 
some  savvy  Mexican  youths.  We  made 
our  way  through  the  rest  of  the  trip  with 
traveler's  checks,  but  were  told  that  we 
would  need  a  small  amount  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  leave  the  country.  Mystified  as  to 
what  to  do,  we  took  a  chance,  and  asked 
some  newly  arriving  guests-strangers  to 
us— if  we  could  write  them  a  check  in  ex- 
change for  some  American  money. 

"Sure,  no  problem,"  said  the  friendly 
blonde  American  with  the  big  horn- 
rimmed glasses.  "And,  if  you're  ever  in 
New  York,  give  me  a  call— I'm  Bryant 
Gumbel's  secretary,  I  can  get  you  Let- 
terman  tickets." 

Well,  several  years  later,  we  did  call 
Trish  Peters,  and  she  got  us  the  V.I. P. 
treatment  at  the  Letterman  show.  Seems 
like  she's  always  assisting  people,  no 
matter  where  she  is. 

VICTORIA  WILSON 
Bethesda,  Maryland 


SMALLTOWN  BLUES 

JUST  A  SHORT  COMMENT  from  us  coun- 
try folk  living  in  the  "tiny"  town  of  Katy, 
Texas,  hometown  of  Renee  Zellweger  ["The 
Girl  of  Summer,"  by  Ned  Zeman,  July]. 

While  the  notion  that  she's  some  hay- 
seed from  the  sticks  is  very  cute,  it's  just 
not  the  case.  I'm  sure  Ms.  Zellweger, 
while  growing  up,  wore  shoes,  had  in- 
door plumbing,  had  electricity,  and  pos- 
sibly went  to  school  somewhere  just  a  bit 
bigger  than  a  one-room  schoolhouse. 
Katy  is  not  Podunk,  Texas.  It's  a  suburb 
of  Houston,  which  is  the  fourth-largest 
city  in  the  U.S. 

LAURA  J.  MEARS 
Katy,  Texas 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  num- 
ber to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New  York, 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letters  to  the 
editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  for  back 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub- 
missions, which  may  be  published  or  otherwise 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  become 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photographs, 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair  for 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  unless 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  Fair. 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelope, 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  not  respon- 
sible for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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e've  become  a  race  of  Peep- 
ing Toms,"  tuts  Thelma  Put- 
ter's Stella,  the  unvarnished  voice  of 
sanity  in  Alfred  Hitchcock's  Rear  Win- 
dow ( 1954).  Hitchcock's  thriller  was  made 
in  the  pioneer  days  of  peeping,  when  men 
were  men  and  showgirls  shimmied  across 
the  courtyard  like  Bettie  Page.  Rear  Win- 
dow's snooping  was  an  amateur  pursuit, 
an  idle  pastime  turned  sinister,  its  laid-up 
photographer  (James  Stewart)  balancing  a 
bazooka-barreled  zoom  lens  on  his  knee 
to  spy  on  a  possible  killer.  Advanced  by 
digital  cameras  and  discreet  camcorders, 
the  new  voyeurism  is  professional  high- 
tech  mass  entertainment,  providing  reck- 
less eyeballing  the  whole  jaded  family  can 
enjoy.  The  media  outlet  exploiting  this 
craze  to  the  greatest  enhancement  of 
shareholder  value  is  CBS,  whose  corpo- 
rate logo  is  a  Cyclopean  eyeball.  Until  re- 
cently it  had  been  an  orb  afflicted  with 
cataracts.  Typecast  as  the  geezer  network 
because  of  such  denture-cream  reliables 
for  the  Cocoon  crowd  as  Diagnosis  Mur- 
der and  Murder,  She  Wrote,  CBS  lucked 
out  big  this  summer  with  the  surprise 


KOW,  VOYEUR 


When  the  age-old 
temptation  to  watch  meets  an 

increasingly  urgent  desire 

to  be  seen,  the  result  is  shows 

such  as  MTV's  The  Real 

World  and  CBS's  shameless 

twin-pack:  Survivor 
and  Big  Brother.  The  morbid, 

dangerous  voyeurism  of 

Rear  Window  has  given  way  to 

a  cold  eyeballing-high-tech 

Schadenfreude  for  the 

whole  jaded  family 


SURVIVORS 
OF  THE  FITTEST 

Clockwise  from  top 
an  inquiring  eye  fro 
Peeping  Tom;  Brigh' 
Young  student  Julie 
MTV's  The  Real  Wo 
New  Orleans;  Jam 
Stewart  in  Rear  Wirj  ■ 
and  survivors  Gerv 
Jenna,  and  Collee 
the  beach  in  Pulau 


hit  Survivor,  a  ratings 
bandwagon  which  has 
lured  a  young  demo- 
graphic and  mowed 
down  everything  in 
its  path,  including  ABC's  mighty  Who 
Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire.  Shameless 
hootchy-kootchy  cross-promotion  of  the 
series  has  boosted  traffic  to  CBS's  Web 
site  and  even  goosed  some  life  into  the 
moribund  body  of  The  Early  Show,  host- 
ed by  Jane  Clayson  and  Bryant  Gumbel. 
The  news  anchor  on  The  Early  Show, 
Julie  Chen,  is  the  weekly  host  of  CBS's 
other  summer  blockbuster.  Big  Brother, 
where  10  strangers  undergo  a  lockdown 
for  three  months  in  a  house  thai  has 
cameras  monitoring  them  24-7.  Willi  oth- 
er networks  scrambling  to  emulate  CBS's 
one-two  punch,  the  teleworld  is  fast  be- 
coming a  bug  jar  where  each  bug  gels 
its  moment  under  the  magnifying  glass. 
For  every  Peeping  Tom  there's  someone 
preening  at  the  other  end.  ready  to  share. 
Vladimir  Nabokov  said  thai  the  word 
"reality"  should  never  be  printed  without 
quotation  marks  continued  on  paoi  u< 
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around  it,  which  goes  double  for  "reality 
["\     ii  nation  that  covers  everything  from  law-enforcement 

such  .is  ( 'ops  and  live  high-speed  car  chases  on  Los  Ange- 
lo  the  slow-drip  documentaries  of  Frederick  Wise- 
man to  undergrad  psychodramas  such  as  MTV's  The  Real  World 
and  Road  Rules  to  Internet  sites  such  as  voyeurdonn.com  to  human- 
laboratory  experiments  such  as  Survivor.  Big  Brother,  and  PBS's 
///c  1900  House.  About  the  only  things  these  nonftction  shows 
haw  in  common  arc  amateur  casts  and  a  deceptively  raw  surface 
which  creates  the  illusion  of  blemished  life  caught  off  guard  (a 
conceit  satirized  in  The  Truman  Show;  EDlv.  and  the  works  of 
Ken  Finkleman).  A  documentary  film  like  //;  the  Sired  (1952), 
which  photographed  the  residents  of  Spanish  Harlem  with  a  hid- 
den camera,  is  a  rarity  when  it  comes  to  catching  people  unawares. 
"Every  Hollywood  Hitchcock-type  director  should  study  this  pic- 
lure  if  he  wants  to  see  really  stealthy,  queer-looking,  odd-acting, 


where  animal  trainer  Jim  howler  would  be  out  in  the  held  wrestling 
with  a  python  or  propping  open  a  crocodile's  jaws  while  Marlin 
Perkins  was  back  in  the  tent  mixing  martinis.  There's  a  similar  built- 
in  comic  disparity  in  the  contrast  between  the  castaways  sweaty, 
itchy,  swatting  flies  and  the  show's  host,  Jeff  Probst,  a  Banana  Re- 
public dictator  convening  tribal  councils  and  laying  down  the  jun- 
gle law  with  a  mirthless  grin  as  studiously  creased  as  his  rumpled 
khakis.  He  gets  to  come  and  go  at  will  while  the  Robinson  C'rusoes 
arc  stuck  squatting  on  logs  and  gnawing  on  overcooked  eel.  Why 
don't  the  survivors  rise  up  as  one  and  jam  bwana's  head  onto  a  stick? 

Because  the  show  is  designed  to  pit  them  against  one  another 
and  split  them  into  factions,  in  the  hope  that  things  will  turn 
into  a  Jerry  Springer  grudge-match.  As  on  The  Real  World, 
this  Simmering  Discontent  is  conveyed  not  only  through  dirty 
looks,  nasty  asides,  and  jokes  that  fall  flat,  but  in  sour  grapes 


For  every  Peeping  Tom  there's  someone  preening  at  the  other  end,  ready  to  sharj 


foreboding  people,"  wrote  Manny  Farber  in  his  review.  What  TV 
prefers,  however,  is  a  proper  multicultural  mix  that  can  be  homoge- 
nized. The  careful  pre-production,  rigorous  selection  process,  off- 
camera  prompting,  and  foreshadowing  editing  that  characterize 
most  "reality  TV"  programs  funnel  the  footage  toward  neat  ends 
and  conclusions,  filtering  out  ambiguity  as  if  it  were  loose  hair. 
Each  person  on  The  Real  World  and  Survivor  seems  assigned  a  sin- 
gle character  trait  as  an  I.D.  badge  (such  as  Survivor's  Rudy-the- 
crusty-ex-navy-SEAL),  to  make  them  easy  to  tell  apart.  This  also 
caters  to  our  desire  to  make  snap  judgments  about  casual  acquain- 
tances, to  do  Proustian  analyses  of  people  we  met  for  two  minutes 
at  a  party  during  a  raid  on  the  onion  dip.  We're  no  better  than  Car- 
rie's classmates!  The  brilliant  stroke  in  Survivor  is  to  formalize  this 
popularity-contest  aspect  and  put  the  sentiments  to  an  actual  vote. 
Each  week  a  ballot  decides  who  must  leave  the  island  of  Pulau 
Tiga.  "The  tribe  has  spoken."  Gather  your  sarong  and  go. 

(On  Big  Brother,  the  viewing  audience  decides  who  must  leave 
the  house— a  debased  form  of  democracy  in  action.) 

Like  Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire,  Survivor  is  a  postmodern 
pastiche— an  ersatz  spectacle  patched  together  with  scrap  parts  of 
old  TV  and  solemnized  with  its  own  catchphrases.  Survivor's  team 
competitions  (creating  a  clever  SOS  that  can  be  spotted  from  a 
passing  plane,  rescuing  a  downed  parachutist  from  a  tree— you've 
never  heard  such  fake  cries  of  distress)  suggest  a  corporate  boot 
camp  or  Outward  Bound  retreat,  but  its  Polynesian-bar  decor  and 
torchlit  processions  borrow  from  the  hokiest  tourist  gift  shop  of 
pop  culture  Gilligan's  Island,  Fantasy  Island,  and  the  Hawaiian  tril- 
ogy of  The  Brady  Bunch,  whose  cursed  tiki  doll  seems  to  have  in- 
spired Survivor's  corny  "Immunity  Idol."  Johnny  Carson  used  to  joke 
about  the  unfair  division  of  labor  on  the  nature  series  Wild  Kingdom. 


mouthed  directly  to  the  camera.  (The  young  women  vent  more 
openly  than  the  young  men,  who  seem  coated  with  irony  and  re- 
liant on  a  reflex  shrug.)  As  the  series  progresses,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sweeping,  majestic,  wide-lens  vistas  of  cloud-laden  sky 
over  ink-blue  ocean  and  the  petty  squabbling  of  the  ragtag  sur- 
vivors becomes  more  emphatic.  Signs  of  weakness,  fatigue,  failure, 
humiliation— any  setback  that  might  provoke  a  crop  of  tears— cul- 
minate in  the  show's  weekly  "money  shot":  the  facial  reaction  of 
the  victim  voted  off  the  island  by  a  jury  of  his  or  her  peers.  No 
amount  of  bluffing  or  philosophical  shrugging  can  hide  the  em- 
barrassment of  being  sent  packing.  Like  a  pitcher  given  the  hook 
after  being  shelled,  the  nearly  departed  takes  a  long  walk  off  the 
mound  as  the  camera  trails.  (As  a  black  woman  named  Ramona 
exited,  one  of  the  young  men  could  be  seen  laughing.)  This  stigma 
may  last  about  as  long  as  a  peel-off  tattoo— the  day  after  the 
broadcast,  the  latest  casualty  hits  the  talk-show  circuit  (final  stop: 
the  Letterman  show)— but  the  way  it's  done  feeds  a  Schadenfreude 
that  puts  us  on  par  with  the  casino  dealer  in  Mike  Hodges's 
Croupier  whose  addictive  kick  is  watching  losers  lose.  Typical  of 
TV  to  revive  a  craving  for  ritual  and  ceremony  and  then  employ 
them  to  such  mean  purpose. 

That's  the  most  shameless  aspect  of  this  shameless  exercise.  Sup 
vivor's  pious  spear-carrying  for  an  unself-questioning  glorification  ol 
a  me-first,  winner-take-all  attitude  over  group  effort  and  initiative, 
"Marooned  for  39  days,  they  must  work  together  to  build  shelter, 
find  food,  and  survive  the  island,  but  ultimately  it  is  everyone  for 
themselves,"  the  announcer  ungrammatically  intones  at  the  start  of 
each  episode.  Survivor  is  economic  Darwinism  in  a  loincloth,  com- 
plete with  product  placements  (a  crate  of  supplies  bears  the  bull's- 
eye  logo  of  Target,  one  of  its  sponsors). 
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EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


,  of  the  most  exciting  and  exclusive  film  festivals  of  its  kind,  the  Newport  International  Film  Festival  descended  on  the  seaside  village  of  Newport, 
de  Island,  from  June  6  to  June  1 1.  Independent  and  feature  filmmakers,  together  with  close  to  1 1,000  cineasts,  gathered  for  six  days  of  screenings, 
nieres,  panel  discussions,  and  fabulous  events  at  Newport's  opulent  mansions  and  historic  sites. 


historic  Hotel  Viking  served  as  the  Festival's  host  hotel  and  site  o(  the  Audi 
isportation  Center. 


ig  LaMontagne,  Kimberly  Auth,  Cathy  Katz  and  Brooke  deVos  from  Grey 
ose  proudly  display  the  Offical  Vodka  of  the  Festival  at  the  International 
nis  Hall  of  Fame's  outdoor  screening. 


1  Fernandez  and  Christie  Obata  of  Indian  Motorcycles  offer  scenic  motorcycle 
rs  of  Newport  at  the  International  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame's  outdoor  screening. 
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Official  Festival  Sponsor  Drambuie  hosted 

the  Filmmaker  Party  at  the  Sky  Bar  at  the  Clarke 

Cooke  House. 


Lacoste,  Official  Fashion  Sponsor, 
outfitted  the  staff  at  Vanity  Fair's  VIP 
party  at  Seafair. 


Tl  Festival  Juror  Tim  Daly  (USA's  Wings,  Object 

of  My  Affection)  takes  a  ride  on  an  Indian 
Motorcycle. 


As  the  Festival's  Official  Car,  Audi 
provided  limo  service  to  and  from  all 
screenings  and  special  events. 


Monica  Garaitonandia  and  Brooke  Friedman 
of  Drambuie  get  ready  to  host  the  Drambuie 
Filmmaker  party  at  the  Clarke  Cooke  House. 


Newport's  film  fans  gathered  for  the  outdoor 
screening  at  the  International  Tennis  Hall  of  Fame. 


Alexandra  Zega  and  Thomas  Mastronordi 
of  Lacoste  enjoy  a  cocktail  at  Vanity  Fair'* 
VIP  party  on  Friday  night. 


SWPORT  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  FESTIVAL  SPONSORS 

adership  Sponsor:  Vanity  Fair.  Presenting  Sponsors:  The  New  York  Times,  The  Hotel  Viking,  Nortek.  Producing  Sponsors:  Audi,  Drambuie,  Cox 
)ital  Cable,  reelshort.com,  The  Independent  Film  Channel,  XL  Graphics.  Contributing  Sponsors:  Newport  Marriott,  Newport  Daily  News,  Providence 
oenix,  Kodak,  Sprint  PCS,  Bravo  Networks.  Directing  Sponsors:  Lacoste,  Grey  Goose,  Indian  Motorcycle,  Amtrak,  Rhode  Island  Economic  Development 
rporation,  JFTR  Web  site  Design,  Natural  Nylon  Films,  Waterford  Crystal.  Supporting  Sponsors:  Hyatt  Regency  Newport,  Residential  Properties  Ltd., 
tiassimo  Brand  Advertising,  Vanderbilt  Hall,  DuArt,  Magic  Hat  Brewery,  WADK,  Nantucket  Nectars,  Greenvale  Vineyards. 


Bestowing  a  million-dollar  payday  on  a 
itead  of  rewarding  the  winning  team  reflects  the 
tdei  mentalitj  ol  the  dot-com  era,  fostering  the  notion  thai 
we're  all  in  this  alone  the  big  score  depends  on  everyone  else's  fail- 
ure. C  BS,  which  in  a  more  socially  responsible  and  culturally  en- 
lightened period  (now  as  distant  as  Penclean  Greece)  broadcast 
Omnibus  and  Leonard  Bernstein's  Young  People's  Concerts,  today 
drums  up  a  jackpot  lever  that  has  even  cultural  brooders  such  as 
David  Denby  crying  like  Susan  Hayward  from  the  cover  of  The 
New  Yorker,  "I  want  to  be  rich!"  With  phony  castaways  jawing 
down  grubs  and  dining  on  rat  meat  for  a  possible  fortune,  televi- 
sion is  worming  dangerously  close  to  the  Swiftian  vision  of  Terry 
Southern's  The  Magic  Christian,  where  the  greedy  stooges  fished  for 
cash  in  a  vat  of  excrement.  (It  doesn't  even  take  major  dollars  to 
make  people  brave  the  ick  factor.  A  reporter  for  the  Financial 
Times  recently  visited  the  taping  in  Manhattan's  East  Village  of  an 


playpen  with  a  wall  TV,  hot  tub,  pool  table,  pet  robot  dog,  and 
kooky  artwork  trying  to  hold  its  own  against  the  gaudy  hot-orange 
bad-acid-trip  walls.  The  house  Haunts  its  hip  credentials  like  a  Fast 
Company  success  story  Happing  a  wallet  in  everyone's  face. 

Now  in  its  ninth  season.  The  Real  World  has  its  shtick  down  to  a 
system.  The  faces  may  change,  but  they're  shuffled  and  dealt  like 
cards  from  a  marked  deck.  Askew  camera  angles  and  flighty  con- 
versations camouflage  a  clockwork  reliance  on  shots  and  situations 
that  ditto  from  year  to  year:  the  laughing  newbies  forming  a  flying 
wedge  as  they  hit  the  town,  holding  hands  or  linking  arms;  outside 
night  views  of  the  house,  its  movie-set  light  lapping  onto  the  lawn; 
the  homesick  phone  calls,  where  the  caller  hangs  up  as  if  the  gov- 
ernor refused  to  grant  a  pardon;  the  ping-pong  versions  of  a  spat  or 
misunderstanding  between  housemates,  delivered  straight  to  the 
camera  like  opposing  editorials;  the  ankle-deep  flotsam  of  a  laundry 
buildup  that  threatens  to  engulf  them  all.  To  its  credit,  The  Real 


Survivors  competitions  suggest  a  corporate  boot  camp  or  Outward  Bound  retreat, 


Internet  show  called  /  Bet  You  Will—  ibetyouwill.com— where  the 
dares  included  downing  a  bottle  of  barbecue  sauce  for  $  150.  "One 
of  the  more  repellent  moments  was  seeing  a  man  eat  a  jar  of  cold 
pig's  feet  and  then  follow  it  with  a  pint  glass  of  corn  oil."  Ah,  the 
unshackled  promise  of  the  Internet.) 

Everybody  sees  himself  as  a  star  today.  This  is  both  a  cliche  and 
a  profound  truth.  Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  have 
the  looks,  the  clothes,  the  hairstyling,  the  drugs,  the  personal 
magnetism,  the  self-confidence,  and  the  history  of  conquest  that 
proclaim  a  star.  The  one  thing  they  lack— talent— is  precisely  what 
is  most  lacking  in  those  other,  nearly  identical,  young  people 
whom  the  world  has  acclaimed  as  stars.  Never  in  the  history  of 
show  biz  has  the  gap  between  amateur  and  professional  been  so 
small.  And  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
rage  for  exhibitionism.  The  question  is,  therefore,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  all  these  beautiful  show-offs? 

—Albert  Goldman,  Disco. 

MTV's  answer  to  Goldman's  question  is  to  provide  beautiful 
show-offs  with  temporary  housing  and  mating  conditions 
on  The  Real  World,  a  work-study  program  for  the  future 
has-beens  of  tomorrow.  Each  year  thousands  of  wagging  tails  vie 
for  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  latest  litter  of  housemates,  who 
are  chosen  by  producers  keen  on  achieving  just  the  right  balance 
of  race,  sex,  social  class,  annoyance  potential,  and  party-animal 
abandon.  There  may  have  been  a  few  scholars  over  the  years,  but 
it's  the  flameouts  one  tends  to  remember,  such  as  Puck,  the  punk 
who  blew  snot-rockets  and  treated  Pedro  (a  sweet-tempered  aids 
sufferer  who  subsequently  died)  and  other  cast  members  so  cal- 
lously that  he  was  ejected  from  the  house;  David,  who  was  booted 
after  some  of  the  women  found  his  horseplay  sexually  harassing; 
and  Ruthie,  whose  drinking  turned  her  into  a  date  rape  waiting  to 
happen.  The  latest  edition  of  The  Real  World  is  based  in  New  Or- 
leans, party  central,  where  bingeing  is  as  natural  as  breathing  and 
the  night  is  lit  with  tawdry  neon.  The  revelers  include  David,  a 
muscular  black  lover-man  who  can't  get  enough  of  himself;  Matt, 
a  sensible  skateboarder  who  wears  buglike  sunglasses  for  that 
Martian-messenger  look;  Julie,  a  corn-fed  airhead;  Danny,  the 
de  rigueur  unthreatening  cute  gay  guy;  Kelley,  the  blonde,  glam 
candlestick  of  the  group;  and  Melissa,  a  super-annoying  sass  pot 
who  comes  right  out  and  says,  "I  want  attention  from  everyone 
in  this  house.  Like,  I  have  to  be  the  star."  The  cast's  interpersonal 
power  struggle  for  quality  camera  time  is  upstaged  by  the  house 
itself,  a  Greek  Revival  southern  mansion  outfitted  like  a  deluxe 


World  has  managed  to  repeat  itself  without  rusting.  It  has  so  honed 
and  refined  its  hang-loose  technique  that  it  seems  to  peel  a  thinner 
slice  of  superficiality  each  season,  a  finer  layer  of  shallowness  and 
narcissism.  When  Melissa  earnestly  tells  the  camera,  "I  know  how 
I  can  be  when  I'm  drunk,  and  I  don't  like  the  way  I  feel  when  I  am 
drunk,"  veteran  viewers  of  The  Real  World  recognize  a  behavioral 
backflip  about  to  be  sprung,  and,  sure  enough,  before  the  episode 
is  through,  Melissa  is  knocking  back  screwdrivers  and  go-go  danc- 
ing at  a  nudie  bar  with  dollar  bills  cupped  to  her  breasts.  Having 
demonstrably  reversed  her  earlier  policy,  she  defiantly  tells  David, 
"I  am  going  to  drink  if  I  want  to  drink."  This  leads  to  one  of 
those  temporary  ruptures  between  roomies  that  can  only  be 
healed  with  a  hug.  You  begin  to  appreciate  The  Real  World's  de- 
pendable bag  of  tricks  when  you  see  its  imitators  fumbling  for  the 
same  effects  and  coming  up  with  patches  of  dead  air. 

Case  in  point:  Fire  Island,  a  two-parter  shown  on  Bravo  cable 
about  the  barefoot  traffic  in  a  pair  of  summer  rentals,  one  shared  by 
gay  men,  the  other  by  fans  of  Anne  Heche.  The  sensory-deprivation 
Holiday  Inn  utility  of  the  beach  houses  (it  seemed  to  take  one 
and  a  half  strokes  to  swim  the  length  of  the  patio  pool)  helped 
one  understand  why  the  producers  of  The  Reed  World  doll  their 
locations  up  to  look  like  Pee-wee's  Playhouse.  It's  hard  to  stare  at 
pinewood  paneling  indefinitely.  Lacking  an  interior  decorator,  this 
saga  of  lint  and  sand  was  padded  out  with  nature  shots  of  flowers 
and  light  glinting  off  water  and  pale  buttocks  sticking  out  of  inad- 
equate bikini  briefs.  The  rhythm  of  the  tides  seemed  to  rock  the 
filmmakers  half-asleep.  (The  singer  k.  d.  lang,  who  introduced  the 
series,  looked  as  if  she  had  been  dredged  from  the  deep.)  Those 
tuning  in  for  a  real-life  version  of  a  Terrence  McNally  play  (or,  if 
you're  a  Howard  Stern  type,  for  hot-buttered  lesbian  action)  had 
to  be  disappointed  by  the  itsy-bitsy  mundanity  of  Fire  Is/and, 
whose  minor  conflicts  revolved  around  housekeeping  duties,  week- 
end rights,  and  baby-sitting  chores,  which  resulted  in  a  lot  of  snip- 
py phone  calls.  Yet  it  represents  social  progress  that  the  specifics  of 
gay  life— two  of  the  men  were  H.I.V-positive,  one  of  them  (the  most 
sympathetic  of  the  bunch)  worrying  about  how  to  cover  his  "pro- 
tease paunch"-  can  be  presented  without  prurience  or  moralizing. 
Gay,  straight,  white,  shaded,  celibate,  promiscuous— everybody  on 
The  Real  World  and  Fire  Is/and  is  just  trying  to  find  a  spot  on  the 
merry-go-round  of  romance.  "Each  season  that  we  come  out  here, 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  your  mind  you  always  think.  Is  this  the 
summer  that  I'm  going  to  gel  married?  ...  Is  this  the  summer  I'm 
going  to  meet  the  man  of  my  dreams?"  says  Fire  Island's  Rick,  be- 
fore checking  out  this  cute  number  in  red  swim  trunks:  "Ye  gods!" 

Although  such  programs  attract  voyeurs,  those  who  lake  part 
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don  t  \  be  seen  as  much  as  heard.  They  show  off  in  order 

id  o  I  Watching  these  programs.  I  losi  track  of  how  many 
d  i In  phrase  "who  I  am"  or  its  obverse,  "that's 
lio  !  am,"  to  position  themselves.  ("You  need  to  know  that 
i  in  hall  black  because  it's  a  very  big  part  of  who  I  am"  The 
Real  World's  Melissa.)  They  pledge  such  allegiance  to  this  core 
sense  of  sell  that  who  they  are  can  be  conveniently  detached  from 
what  they  do.  On  Fire  Island,  a  gravelly-voiced  woman  whose  les- 
bian marriage  is  on  the  rocks  because  of  her  philandering  takes 
pains  to  express  that  although  she  caused  hurl  she's  not  a  "hurt- 
ful" or  "deceitful"  person.  To  paraphrase  James  Carville's  de- 
fense  of  Bill  Clinton,  she's  a  good  person  who  did  a  bad  thing. 
Ironically,  the  more  that  these  so-called  real  people  get  on  the 
soapbox  to  bare  their  individuality  and  unique  emotional  make- 
up ("That  is  so  not  me"),  the  more  generic  and  interchangeable 
they  become.  Their  words  merge  into  one  self-obsessed  mono- 
logue, fulfilling  Andy  Warhol's  prophecy  that  "some  day  every- 
body will  think  just  what  they  want  to  think,  and  then  everybody 
will  probably  be  thinking  alike."  The  colorful  locales  of  "reality 


with  a  blade  protruding  from  his  tripod,  a  scenario  replayed  as 
tragic  snulT  porn  in  Sam  Peckinpah's  The  Osterman  Weekend 
I  1983),  where  John  Hurt  tortures  himself  by  screening  the 
video  replay  of  his  wife's  postcoital  murder,  when  she  took  a 
needle  up  the  nose.  In  Peeping  Tom  and  the  Peckinpah  film, 
surveillance  is  all-intrusive,  jumpy.  Mark,  the  jumpy  protagonist 
in  Peeping  Tom,  was  the  subject  of  experiments  in  fear  conduct- 
ed by  his  crackpot-scientist  father,  who  filmed  his  son's  reac- 
tions and  had  every  room  in  the  house  wired  for  sound  (a  Hip 
of  a  switch  and  Mark  can  play  tape  recordings  of  his  own 
childhood  weeping);  in  the  Peckinpah  film,  an  unhinged,  dis- 
consolate Hurt  takes  revenge  on  those  who  staged  his  wife's 
murder  by  rigging  a  house  with  cameras,  presiding  over  the 
video  console  like  a  mad  organist  in  a  horror  film  as  he  manip- 
ulates the  guests.  Both  films  warn  that  the  destruction  of  priva- 
cy entails  the  destruction  of  sanity.  (Similarly,  in  Francis  Ford 
Coppola's  The  Conversation,  the  eavesdropping  expert  played 
by  Gene  Hackman  goes  quietly  crazy  when  he  can't  locate  the 
bug  that's  been  planted  on  him.)  Without  refuge  to  solitude,  we 


No  amount  of  bluffing  can  hide  the  embarrassment  of  being  sent  packing. 


TV"  (the  South  China  Sea,  New  Orleans,  Fire  Island)  may  be 
unconsciously  meant  to  compensate  for  the  colorless,  Styrofoam 
language  of  its  temporary  inhabitants— the  parroted  psychobab- 
ble. It's  Oprah's  world,  the  rest  of  us  are  just  living  in  it. 

I'd  wake  up  sometimes  screaming.  Hed  he  there,  taking  notes 
and  pictures. 

—Mark  Lewis,  describing  his  father  in  Michael  Powell's 

Peeping  Tom  (1960). 

TV's  compulsion  to  package  events  and  experiences  into 
snack-size  life  lessons— such  as  the  "up  close  and  personal" 
segments  in  Olympics  coverage,  where  athletes  are  enam- 
eled like  music-box  figurines— robs  voyeurism  of  its  morbid  un- 
derside. The  movies,  tapping  deeper  into  myth,  dream,  and 
Gothic  eroticism,  tell  a  more  disturbing  tale.  To  be  under  con- 
stant watch  in  the  movies  is  to  be  vulnerable,  prey.  The  watch- 
er isn't  a  passive  bystander  but  a  stage  manager  in  a  theater  of 
mayhem.  His  insatiable  eye  won't  be  satisfied  until  it  records 
the  ultimate  mystery:  the  last  moments  of  life  as  it  steals  from 
the  body.  This  desire  to  rip  through  the  veil  of  restraint  cloak- 
ing death  accounts  for  the  use  in  voyeur  films  of  knives,  spikes, 
arrows— anything  that  cuts.  Anthony  Perkins's  Norman  Bates 
spying  on  Janet  Leigh  in  the  shower  before  he  strikes  in  Hitch- 
cock's Psycho  (1960)  is  the  American  cousin  of  the  tormented 
photographer  in  Peeping  Tom,  who  forces  his  female  victims  to 
witness  their  own  death  throes  in  a  mirror  as  he  spears  them 


can  never  truly  feel  safe,  intact.  But  where  Peeping  Tom,  like 
Psycho,  blames  a  Freudian-nightmare  parent  for  violating  the 
protective  zone,  The  Osterman  Weekend  condemns  the  entertain- 
ment culture,  finding  no  greater  destroyer  of  privacy  than  that 
harvester  of  dead  souls,  TV.  Peckinpah  would  spit  bullets  were 
he  alive  to  see  CBS's  Big  Brother,  which  apes  the  setup  of  The 
Osterman  Weekend  (the  house-as-diabolical-TV-studio)  and 
hypes  it  beyond  his  direst  forebodings.  At  the  end  of  his  film,  its 
mouthpiece— an  improbable  Rutger  Hauer— invites  the  audience 
to  take  a  rebel  stand  and  switch  off  the  set.  "It's  simple,"  he  says. 
"It's  done  with  the  hand,  and  what  is  left  of  your  free  will. . . . 
My  bet  is  you  can't  do  it." 

That's  what  TV  is  betting,  too.  No  doubt  it  will  overplay  this 
newest  fad,  as  it  always  does.  Just  as  the  copycats  of  Who  Wants  to 
Be  a  Millionaire  couldn't  quite  grip  its  coattails  (none  of  the  other 
hosts  having  Regis  Philbin's  golf-cart  energy),  most  of  Survivor's 
successors  will  succumb.  Even  if  the  momentum  slows,  however, 
economics  favors  the  format:  civilians  are  cheaper  to  hire  than  ac- 
tors (there's  an  endless  supply  of  no-talent  out  there),  and  the 
million-dollar  and  half-million-dollar  prizes  dangled  on  "reality 
TV"  are  chicken  teed  compared  with  the  Vegas  sums  doled  out  in 
state  lotteries  and  stock  options.  (Americans  think  in  billionaire- 
trillionaire  terms  now.)  Voyeurism  is  in  danger  of  becoming  so  wide- 
spread, commonplace,  and  accepted  that  it  loses  the  sexual  tingle 
of  being  kinky,  taboo,  becoming  solely  an  instrument  of  control 
a  technological  portal.  Been  there,  done  that:  today's  Peeping  Tom 
casts  a  cold  eye,  now  that  he's  become  an  entrepreneur.  I  I 
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INTIMATIONS  OF  MURDER 

Fifteen  years  after  Gail  Kalz  Bierenhaum  vanished,  her  husband, 
plastic  surgeon  Robert  Bierenbaum,  is  being  tried  for  murder.  But  the  case 

is  circumstantial,  and  full  of  mysteries:  Bobs  undisclosed  Cessna 

flight  the  day  Gail  disappeared,  a  misidentified  torso,  and  the  psychiatrist 

who  claims  he  predicted  the  marriage  would  be  fatal 

BY  LISA  DePAULO 
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he  absurdity  began  almost  as  soon 
as  Gail  Katz  Bierenbaum  vanished— 
simply  vanished— from  Manhattans 
Upper  East  Side  on  July  7,  1985.  For  the 
rest  of  that  summer  her  parents,  Man- 
ny and  Sylvia  Katz,  would  travel  from 
their  home  in  North  Bellmore,  Long  Is- 
land, to  the  East  85th  Street  apartment 
Gail  had  shared  with  her  medical-resident 
husband,  pick  up  a  pile  of  missing  flyers 
emblazoned  with  their  29-year-old  daugh- 
ter's face,  then  head  into  Central  Park  to 
distribute  them  in  the  company  of  the  man 
they  were  sure  had  killed  her:  their  son-in- 
law,  Bob  Bierenbaum. 

Sometimes  when  the  family,  often  joined 
by  Gail's  friends,  met  at  the  apartment, 
one  of  them  would  try  to  distract  Bob  while 
the  others  looked  for  clues  that  he  had 
murdered  her  there.  A  couple  of  Gail's  col- 
leagues (she  had  been  studying  to  be  a  psy- 
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LOST  LOVE 

From  top:  Gail  and  Bob 
Bierenbaum  at  a  party  in  New 
York's  Little  Italy,  1982;  a 
New  York  tabloid  article  at  the 
time  of  Gail's  disappearance, 
July  1985;  the  New  York  Post's 
front  page  the  day  after 
Bob  was  charged  with  Gail's 
murder,  December  9,  1999 
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searched  the  Durapster  be- 
hind the  building.  When  they  weren't  with 
i  iaui  i  Gail's  family  was  frequently 
on  the  phone  with  the  police.  Gail  wasn't 
would  insist;  she  was  dead, 
and  liei  husband  had  murdered  her. 

All  this  was  strange  for  several  reasons. 
'"Usually  when  someone  is  missing,"  says 
a  person  close  lo  the  ease,  "the  last  tiling 
the  family  wants  to  believe  is  that  she's 
dead."  More  bizarre  was  the  fact  that  the 
Kat/es'  prime  suspect  should  be  Bieren- 
baum.  Just  two  years  and  10  months  earli- 
er, Ciail  had  married  her  parents'  dream 
son-in-law.  a  soon-to-be  doctor  from  a  well- 
to-do  family.  "My  parents  were  so  happy," 
remembers  Gail's  brother,  Steve,  who 
was  15  when  she  disappeared.  "He  drove, 
like,  this  nice  Datsun  280ZX,  he  flew 
an  airplane,  he  skied."  He  also  spoke  five 
languages  fluently  and  was  a  gourmet  chef 
and  a  classical  guitarist.  Gail,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  brought  some  pretty  heavy 
baggage  to  the  marriage:  a  long  history 


"I  have  been  advised  by 
Dr.  Stone  that  for  reasons 
of  my  own  safety  I  should  live 
apart  from  my  husband." 


of  emotional  instability,  a  suicide  attempt, 
and  two  hospitalizations  for  depression. 
Yet  the  Katzes  were  certain  that  Bob 
had  killed  Gail.  They  knew  "within  36 
hours."  says  Gail's  only  sister,  Alayne  Katz, 
a  lawyer  who  represents  children  in  di- 
vorce cases  and  who  for  the  past  15  years 
has  waged  a  relentless  campaign  against 
her  brother-in-law.  "Will  anybody  in  a  tril- 
lion years  ever  convince  me  of  anything 
other  than  my  brother-in-law  killed  my 
sister?  No." 

At  the  time  Gail  disappeared,  Alayne 
was  27  and  had  just  finished  law 
school  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. She  was  studying  for  her  bar  exam 
when  her  mother  called  late  on  a  Sunday 
night  to  say  that  Bob  had  just  phoned. 
He  and  Gail  had  had  a  fight  that  morn- 
ing, and  Gail  had  left  in  a  huff.  She  still 
hadn't  come  back. 

Alayne  Katz  says  that  she  did  not  panic 
at  first.  She  knew  enough  about  her  sister's 
troubled  marriage— Gail  had  had  two  af- 
fairs and  had  once  left  Bob  for  several 
months— to  think  it  was  quite  conceivable 
she  had  gone  off  on  her  own.  But  by  Tues- 


day morning,  when  Gail  hadn't  called  any- 
one "especially  me"  and  hadn't  shown 
up  for  either  her  clinical  appointments  for 
her  psychology  degree  or  her  own  therapy 
session,  Alayne  had  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing awful  had  happened,  and  that  Bob 
was  responsible. 

Alayne  soon  spoke  to  Ken  Feiner,  a 
psychologist  with  whom  Gail  had  been 
having  an  affair.  No,  Feiner  told  her,  he 
hadn't  heard  from  Gail  in  days.  "If  she 
went  olT  with  somebody,  Alayne,  it  would 
have  been  me.  So  something  terrible  has 
happened."  "No,"  Alayne  remembers  reply- 
ing, "she  would  have  been  with  me."  Ken, 
says  Alayne,  "thought  my  sister  was  going 
to  leave  Bob  and  marry  him."  Alayne  also 
called  Anthony  Segalas,  Gail's  lover  before 
Feiner.  Segalas,  a  banker,  hadn't  talked  to 
Gail,  either,  says  Alayne. 

"My  mother  didn't  know  all  the  bad 
things  about  Bob  that  I  did,"  Alayne  con- 
tinues. "I  had  all  of  it,  and  my  parents  had 
a  couple  of  pieces."  Alayne  knew  all 
about  the  time  Bob  had  allegedly 
choked  Gail  to  the  point  of  uncon- 
sciousness "because  he  caught 
her  smoking."  (Gail  filed  a  po- 
lice report  four  days  after  the 
incident  but  did  not  pursue  it 
further.)  And  the  time  Bob 
allegedly  tried  to  kill  Gail's 
cat,  because  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  animal.  Alayne 
says  that  there  were  so 
many  episodes  of  Bob's  control- 
ling, violent  behavior  that  "as  I  became 
more  honest,  my  mother  knew  that  her 
daughter  was  dead  and  that  her  son-in- 
law  killed  her." 


S 


till,  we  continued  the  facade  that  we 
were  looking  for  my  sister,"  says 
Alayne.  "Not  because  we  thought 
she  was  alive.  It  was  because  we  believed 
that  somebody  must  have  seen  him  do 
something." 

By  week  three,  the  charade  in  Central 
Park  had  become  even  more  absurd.  The 
Katzes  and  Bierenbaums  had  pretty  much 
stopped  speaking.  Bob  had  been  interro- 
gated by  the  police,  and  had  gotten  a 
lawyer.  The  Katzes  were  furious  with  Bob's 
parents,  Marvin  and  Nettie,  who,  Alayne 
says,  "made  offensive  remarks  to  the  police 
about  my  sister.  You  know:  'Maybe  she  ran 
away  with  someone.  Maybe  she  committed 
suicide.'"  The  Bierenbaums  in  turn  were 
also  offended.  The  Katzes,  after  all,  were 
accusing  their  son  of  murder. 

"It  got  to  the  point,"  says  Alayne,  "where 
we  would  see  him  in  the  park,  but  it  would 
be  like  two  camps.  He  and  his  investigator 
and  his  parents,  you  know,  would  be  in 
one  camp.  And  we  would  be  in  the  other 
camp,"  accompanied  by  the  New  York  po- 


lice detective  on  the  case,  Thomas  O'Mal- 
ley.  "O'Malley  would  say  to  me,  'We're 
putting  up  the  posters  and  they're  taking 
them  down,'"  says  Alayne. 

At  one  point,  says  Steve  Katz,  he  was 
alone  in  the  apartment  when  his  parents, 
who  were  out  with  O'Malley,  called  and 
asked  the  15-year-old  to  search  the  place. 
"I  looked  in  the  bathtub,  but  I  didn't  see 
blood  or  anything  like  that." 

By  chance,  one  of  the  flyers  ended  up 
outside  the  apartment  of  Dr.  Michael  Stone, 
a  psychiatrist  who  lived  and  worked  on 
Central  Park  West  and  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session an  intriguing  document.  In  Novem- 
ber 1983,  Stone  says,  he  had  had  a  few 
sessions  with  Bob  and  Gail  Bierenbaum 
that  convinced  him  Gail's  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, to  the  extent  that  he  drew  up  a  letter 
and  asked  her  to  sign  it: 

I  have  been  advised  by  Dr.  Stone  that  for 
reasons  of  my  own  safety  I  should  at  this 

time  live  apart  from  my  husband If  I  do 

not  heed  this  advice,  I  must  accept  the  con- 
sequences, including  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal injury,  or  death,  at  the  hands  of  my 
husband,  and  absolve  Dr.  Stone  of  responsi- 
bility for  any  such  eventuality. 

Gail  refused  to  sign  the  letter.  Stone  says, 
and  stopped  seeing  him.  Nearly  two  years 
later,  Stone's  wife,  with  whom  he  had  shared 
some  of  the  details  about  the  couple,  came 
home  one  day  and  told  him  about  a  flyer 
she  had  noticed  on  a  tree  outside.  "That 
Gail  Bierenbaum  is  missing,"  she  informed 
him.  "He  killed  her,"  Stone  replied. 

On  September  7,  Dr.  Robert  Bieren- 
baum will  go  on  trial  in  Manhattan 
for  Gail's  murder.  He's  45  now,  re- 
married, and  the  father  of  a  22-month-old 
girl.  He  spent  most  of  the  last  15  years  as 
a  highly  regarded  plastic  surgeon,  in  Las 
Vegas  and  later  in  Minot,  North  Dakota. 
In  both  places,  he  became  something  of  a 
local  hero  for  the  regular  trips  he  made  in 
his  private  plane  to  villages  in  Mexico  to 
perform  free  reconstructive  surgery  on 
children  with  deformities. 

The  indictment  came  down  last  De- 
cember. What  finally  nailed  Bierenbaum, 
sources  say,  were  "inconsistent  stories"  he 
had  told  to  people,  including  a  slew  of  girl- 
friends in  Las  Vegas,  about  what  happened 
to  his  wife,  Gail. 

On  December  8,  1999,  Bierenbaum,  ac- 
companied by  his  second  wife,  Janet  Choi- 
let— a  gynecologist  who  was  studying  law- 
surrendered  at  New  York's  slate  supreme 
court.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was  re- 
leased on  $500,000  bail,  posted  by  his  la- 
ther, Marvin,  a  cardiologist. 

Since  Bierenbaum's  arraignment,  the 
case  has  generated  so  much  attention  that 
news  organizations  continued  on  paoi 
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Continued  from  pagi  150  have  produced 
re-enactments.  Three  TV  shows  have  fea- 
tured Michael  Stone  at  his  laptop  comput- 
er, showing  how  he  typed  up  the  letter 
lor  Gail  to  sign.  In  May,  20/20  Down- 
town re-enacted  the  prosecution's  theoret- 
ical scenario  that  Bob  killed  Gail  and 
then  dumped  her  body  from  a  rented  air- 
plane into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  send- 
ing a  pilot  out  with  a  120-pound  bag  of 
sand  to  prove  it  could  be  done.  The  same 
show  featured  a  confrontation  in  April 
between  Bob  and  Alayne,  who  stood  in 
the  courthouse,  when  Biercnbaum  was 
there  for  a  decision  on  motions  in  the 
case,  and  shouted,  "Bob,  why  don't  you 
tell  the  cameras  how  innocent  you  are? 
I  ifteen  years  I'm  waiting  to  hear  you 
say  that  you  didn't  kill  my  sister!" 

Numerous  newspaper  articles  have  re- 
counted Alayne  Katz's  stories,  espe- 
cially the  one  she  says  her  sister  told 
her  about  the  time  Bob  tried  to  strangle 
her  cat  and  then  drown  it  in  the  toilet. 
The  cat  was  "still  crying"  the  next  day, 
Alayne  says,  when  she  drove  Gail  to  an 
animal  shelter  to  give  the  pet  away.  That 
occurred,  she  says,  a  month  before  Gail 
and  Bob's  wedding.  "1  said  to  her,"  Alayne 
has  told  the  press,  "'Let's  keep  the  cat 
and  get  rid  of  Bob,'"  but  Gail,  she  says, 
told  her,  "'I  love  this  man,  and  the  invi- 
tations are  out.'"  Alayne  has  also  said 
that  Bob  was  so  controlling  that 
he  told  Gail  how  to  dress  and   1 
wear  her  hair,  and  that  he  once 
put  his  hand  over  hers  as  she  was 
turning  on  a  light  switch.  "He 
couldn't  even  let  her  turn  on  a 
light,"  she  told  ABC. 

Nearly  all  the  information  fil- 
tered through  the  media  over  the 
years  has  come  from  either  Alayne 
Katz  or  Michael  Stone.  Bierenbaum 
has  not  uttered  a  public  word  about 
Gail  since  1985. 

In  prosecution  papers,  the  Man- 
hattan district  attorney's  office,  which 
has  three  assistant  D.A.'s  handling  the  case, 
acknowledges  that  the  evidence  against 
Bierenbaum  is  entirely  circumstantial.  Gail's 
body  has  never  been  found,  although  a 
wrong  corpse  was  actually  buried.  In  May 
1989,  four  years  after  Gail  disappeared, 
a  headless  torso  washed  up  on  a  Staten 
Island  beach.  It  was  determined  by  the 
authorities  to  be  Gail's,  and  the  Katzes  held 
a  funeral  service.  A  few  months  later,  Syl- 
via Katz  was  buried  alongside  her  daugh- 
ter's grave.  Five  years  after  that,  Manny 
Katz  was  laid  to  rest.  "This  killed  my 
parents,"  says  Alayne,  whose  only  solace 
comes  from  the  fact  that  "they  died  be- 
lieving they  had  buried  their  daughter." 
In  1997,  however,  when  the  Bierenbaum 


file,  long  considered  a  "cold  case,"  was  re- 
opened by  the  district  attorney's  office,  the 
body  was  exhumed  so  that  more  sophis- 
ticated DNA  testing  could  be  done.  The 
results  proved  that  authorities  had  been 
wrong.  Gail's  grave  at  Mount  Zion  Ceme- 
tery in  Queens   with  a  headstone  that  says, 

GAIL  BETH  /  BELOVED  DAUGHTER  /  GRAND- 
DAUGHTER and  sister— is  now  empty. 

The  torso  fiasco  is  just  one  of  the 
macabre  subplots  in  this  case.  Some  of 
the  developments  of  the  past  15  years  are 
so  bizarre,  and  some  of  the  actions  taken 
by  those  who  cared  most  about  Gail  are 
so  curious,  it's  easy  to  forget  that  at  the 
core  of  this  drama  is  the  tragedy  of  a 


...  at  1100  hours  and  failed  to  return.  The 
compl.  further  states  that  they  have  been 
seeing  a  marriage  councelor  [sic]  and  that 
his  wife  had  been  previously  treated  at 
Gracie  Square  Hospital  for  depression  and 
did  attempt  suicide." 

Two  days  later  Bierenbaum  called 
O'Malley  to  inquire  about  his  wife's  case. 
He  asked  what  had  "been  done  on  it,  and 
if  he  could  assist  in  any  way  in  helping 
to  locate  her,"  O'Malley  wrote.  On  July  12, 
Bierenbaum  went  on  the  local  evening 
news  to  appeal  to  the  public.  "He's  afraid 
she  may  have  been  a  victim  of  foul  play," 
intoned  the  News  Center  4  reporter.  "She's, 
urn,  a  graduate  student  in  psychology- 


missing  woman,  a  beautiful  and 
troubled  woman  whose  husband— with 
whom  she  shared,  at  best,  a  rocky 
marriage— is  either  an  innocent  man 
whose  life  has  been  ruined  or  a  diabol- 
ical killer  who  could,  however,  still  get 
away  with  murder. 


At  9:20  p.m.  on  Monday,  July  8,  1985, 
Bob  Bierenbaum  went  to  the  19th 
Precinct  station  house  in  Manhat- 
tan to  report  his  wife  missing.  Detective 
Thomas  O'Malley,  a  gruff  cop  from  the 
old  school,  was  the  missing-persons  offi- 
cer on  duty  that  night.  "The  complainant 
states  that  he  had  been  fighting  with  his 
wife  over  the  weekend,"  O'Malley  wrote, 
"and  that  she  left  the  apartment  on  July  7 


takes  that  very  seriously,"  Bierenbaum 
said  on-camera.  "[She]  has  patients  who 
are  dependent  on  her.  And  I  think  no  mat- 
ter, you  know,  what,  she  wouldn't  abandon 
her  patients." 

On  Saturday,  Bierenbaum  went  back  to 
see  O'Malley,  carrying  "a  bundle  of  flyers 
on  his  wife."  By  then  six  days  had  passed, 
and  O'Malley  had  heard  enough  unset- 
tling tales  from  Gail's  family  to  believe  that 
it  was  time  to  "sweat  the  perp." 

O'Malley  asked  Bierenbaum  "to  tell  me 
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wh.it  he  did  after  his  wife  Gail  had  left"  at 
II  \.m  He  replied  thai  he  "waited  in  the 
apartment  for  a  period  of  time,"  then  went 
to  Ins  parking  garage  and  got  Ins  father's 
blue  Cadillac,  which  he  had  borrowed  be- 
cause Ins  Datsun  was  in  the  simp,  "then 
went  to  New  Jersey  to  his  sister's  house. . . . 
He  was  unsure  of  what  time  he  arrived 
there."  but  he  stayed  until  eight  or  nine  P.M., 
then  went  to  see  a  friend,  a  fellow  medical 
resident,  in  West  Orange.  "He  said  thai  he 
called  home  to  his  house  to  see  if  his  wife 
Ciail  had  come  home  yet."  He  returned  to 
his  Manhattan  apartment  at  11:30  p.m., 
checked  the  machine  for  messages  (there 
were  none),  then  called  his  mother-in-law 
on  Long  Island  and  two  of  Gail's  girl- 
friends to  see  if  she  was  with  any  of  them. 
"At  this  time  1  had  asked  Dr.  Bieren- 
baum  of  his  Marriage  life  with  Gail  and  he 
said  that  his  marriage  was  in  bad  shape  and 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  always  having 
fights I  then  asked  him  if  he  ever  at- 
tempted to  strangle  his  wife. 


Gail  brought  some  heavy 
baggage  to  the  marriage:  a 
history  of  emotional  instability 
and  a  suicide  attempt. 


and  he  said  very  abruptly  that  he  did  not 
want  to  talk  about  it.  When  asked  of  any  in- 
cident with  a  cat  I  received  the  same  abrupt 
type  answer  'no.'  When  asked  did  he  ever 
threaten  to  jump  from  his  window  during 
an  argument  with  his  wife,  he  said  yes,"  but 
also  "did  not  want  to  talk  about  it." 

Then  O'Malley  asked  if  he  knew  of  two 
men  named  Ken  and  Anthony.  The  de- 
fense contends  that  this  was  the  first  Bie- 
renbaum  had  heard  of  his  wife's  extramari- 
tal affairs.  It  is  the  prosecution's  belief— and 
a  key  element  of  its  circumstantial  case- 
that  Gail  had  told  him  shortly  before  her 
disappearance  that  she  was  leaving  him  for 
another  man. 

"As  we  concluded,"  O'Malley  wrote, 
"Dr.  Bierenbaum  said  this  don't  look  right 
and  people  are  going  to  start  to  wonder. 
When  I  asked  him  what  he  ment  [sic]  he 
said  it's  obvious  isn't  it." 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  next  day, 
Bierenbaum  was  back  at  the  19th 
Precinct,  accompanied  by  his  in-laws 
and  his  father.  Detective  Virgilio  Dalsass 
filed  another  report.  According  to  his 
handwritten  notes,  he  quizzed  Bierenbaum 


on  what  he  and  <  rail  had  done  in  the  days 

leading  up  to  her  disappearance.  Friday 

nighl  they  went  to  (he  movies,  to  see  The 
I  lummy,  Party,  he  told  Dalsass.  Saturday 
morning  she  had  a  light  with  her  mother, 
he  said,  and  went  to  a  bagel  store.  Then 
she  went  to  her  gynecologist  and  her  hair- 
dresser while  he  was  at  work.  When  he- 
got  home,  he  went  with  her  to  shop  for 
bras,  had  a  fight  with  her  on  Madison  Av- 
enue, then  "they  had  a  candlelight  dinner 
(steaks)."  When  Dalsass  got  to  Sunday,  he 
managed  to  squeeze  a  few  more  details  out 
of  Bierenbaum.  They  had  gotten  up  that 
morning  around  9:30,  he  said,  and  he 
asked  Gail  if  she  wanted  breakfast.  "She 
said  no."  Later  that  morning  she  had  a 
phone  conversation  with  a  friend  that  "an- 
noyed" her,  Bierenbaum  said.  After  that 
call  the  couple  argued  again,  he  said,  and 
at  11  Gail  took  off. 

"Bob  said  Gail  was  more  pissed  than 
usual,"  the  detective  wrote.  That  eve- 
ning, Bierenbaum  said,  they  were 
to  attend  a  birthday  party  for  his 
nephew  in  West  Orange.  It  is 
not  evident  from  the  notes  what 
questions  the  detective  asked 
Bierenbaum,  but  at  one  point 
Dalsass  wrote,  "Bob  left  at 
1730  hours  [5:30  p.m.].  Fa- 
ther states  he  arrived  at 
1830  hours  [6:30  p.m.]." 
Those  two  scrawled  lines  are 
likely  to  be  of  major  importance  in 
Bierenbaum's  trial,  because— as  prosecu- 
tors discovered  more  than  15  months  later— 
from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:25  p.m.  that  Sunday,  Bob 
Bierenbaum  was  in  an  airplane.  The  day 
Gail  disappeared  he  rented  a  Cessna  172 
from  an  airport  in  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  and 
took  it  out  on  a  1.9-hour  flight.  Though  he 
did  not  file  a  flight  plan,  prosecutors  spec- 
ulate, according  to  court  papers,  that  he 
dumped  his  wife's  body  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  somewhere  between  Montauk  Point, 
New  York,  and  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 

The  discovery  of  the  airplane  records, 
in  the  fall  of  1986,  was  the  first  real 
break  in  the  case.  "He  never  mentioned 
to  anyone— and  anyone  includes  his  fami- 
ly—that he  took  the  plane  out,"  says  Daniel 
Bibb,  one  of  the  assistant  D.A.'s. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  possi- 
bility had  not  occurred  to  investigators  ear- 
lier. People  who  knew  Bierenbaum  were 
well  aware  that  he  flew  all  the  time.  He  had 
been  a  pilot  since  the  age  of  16.  Alayne  re- 
members how,  when  he  was  courting  Gail, 
he'd  take  her  along  with  them  on  joy  rides 
in  the  air.  "Bob  would  take  a  plane  out," 
says  Sandy  Schiff,  one  of  his  ex-girlfriends, 
"the  way  another  guy  would  go  play  base- 
ball. That  was  his  relaxation." 

Did  Bierenbaum  intentionally  conceal  his 


plane  ride  from  the  police?  Or  did  the 
police  do  a  "sloppy,  superficial  job"  of 
questioning  him,  as  his  lawyer.  Scott  (ueen- 
lield,  maintains.  "If  he  had  done  something 
while  flying,  not  telling  the  police  would 
have  been  absolutely  idiotic  " 

Several  hours  after  Bierenbaum's  fourth 
sit-down  with  the  police,  his  father  helped 
him  hire  a  criminal  lawyer.  Scott  Green- 
field was  only  27  at  the  time,  three  years 
younger  than  his  client.  He  says  that  when 
he  first  talked  to  Bierenbaum  by  phone,  he 

found  him  "confused He  thought  the 

police  would  be  rational  and  focus  on  find- 
ing Gail,"  but  instead  they  were  focusing 
on  him.  And  he  was  hurt,  says  the  lawyer, 
because  he  had  just  been  informed  that 
Gail  had  been  cheating  on  him.  "It's  kind 
of,  like,  if  everything  you  trusted  in  the 
world  collapsed  on  you?  His  wife  betrayed 
him,  the  cops  were  grilling  him,  his  in-laws 
were  accusing  him— nobody  wants  to  find 
his  wife,  everybody  wants  to  get  him." 

Bob  Bierenbaum  was  always  an  odd 
duck.  He  was  brilliant  but  socially  strange. 
His  own  lawyer  describes  him  as  "yeah, 
kind  of  weird."  One  colleague  in  North 
Dakota  recalled  him  as  a  genius  in  the  op- 
erating room  but  so  awkward  around  peo- 
ple that  he'd  often  ask  the  nurses  to  talk  to 
his  patients  for  him.  "He  was  invariably 
described,"  according  to  Bibb,  "as  a  Ren- 
aissance man  but  lacking  in  some  social 
graces."  Michael  Stone  saw  him  different- 
ly: "He  was  a  violent  wimp." 

The  prosecution  contends  that  Bieren- 
baum was  cunning  enough  to  kill  his 
wife  in  an  apartment  building  staffed 
with  doormen,  "package  her  body,"  clean 
up  any  mess,  transport  the  corpse  two 
blocks  in  the  middle  of  New  York  City  to 
a  busy  parking  garage  on  a  sunny  day, 
rent  an  airplane  on  a  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end, lug  the  body  into  the  airplane,  then 
open  the  door  of  the  plane  while  flying 
and  push  the  body  out— all  without  being 
noticed  by  a  soul. 

Could  he  have  been  shrewd  enough  to 
pull  that  off  and  yet  so  stupid  as  to  leave 
Gail's  purse  in  the  apartment?  In  the 
weeks  after  Gail  disappeared,  dozens  of 
people  traipsed  through  Apartment  12B  at 
185  East  85th  Street,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  anyone  saw  anything  amiss. 
Then  one  day,  says  Alayne,  the  family  dis- 
covered Gail's  purse,  hanging  on  a  door. 
She'd  left  her  wallet,  her  credit  cards,  her 
cigarettes.  "Are  you  going  to  tell  me  my  sis- 
ter has  an  argument  with  him— he  doesn't 
let  her  smoke— and  she  goes  out  for  a  walk, 
but  she  doesn't  take  her  cigarettes?"  It's  "all 
very  simple,"  says  Alayne.  "While  obvious- 
ly doing  a  brilliant  job  of  disposing  of  a 
body,  he  is  so  socially  inappropriate  and 
psychologically  naive"  thai  the  thought 
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of  disposing  of  the  purse  never  would  have 
occurred  to  him. 

Sum ccs  say  none  of  the  doormen  saw 
Gail  leave  the  building  that  day.  But  they 
did  not  notice  Bob  leave,  either.  A  wom- 
an who  lived  in  Apartment  11  B,  directly 
below  the  Bicrenbaums,  told  investigators 
that  she  had  heard  them  fighting  that 
morning  but  that  that  was  not  unusual. 
That  day,  she  said,  she  also  heard  "toes 
tapping"  and  a  door  slamming.  Alayne 
Katz  says  the  same  woman  told  her  that 
at  one  o'clock  the  following  morning  she 
had  also  heard  furniture  being  moved. 

For  a  year  after  Gail  disappeared,  the 
city's  Missing  Persons  Squad  fielded 
calls  from  people  who  claimed  to  have 
seen  the  woman  on  the  flyer.  She  was 
"sighted"  on  the  No.  7  train  at  42nd  Street. 
She  was  "sitting  in  front  of  a  brown  stone 
house  ...  in  a  yogi  position."  She  was  "a 
prostitute  in  the  Bronx  [who]  goes  by  the 
name  of 'Precious.'" 

A  1985  sighting  by  a  man  named  Joel 
Davis  seemed  sufficiently  credible  that 


last  October  the  district  attorney's  office 
had  an  investigator  track  him  down  in 
llallandale,  Florida,  where  he  has  since 
moved,  to  re-interview  him.  Davis  had 
reported  that  he  believed  he  had  seen 
Gail  at  H&H  Bagels  on  the  day  she  was 
reported  missing.  She  was  wearing  pink 
shorts  and  a  T-shirt  with  the  word  "Apa- 
rados"  on  it,  which  is  what  Bierenbaum 
had  said  she  was  wearing  when  she  left. 
Davis  said  he  noticed  her  T-shirt  because 
he  was  in  the  textile-printing  business.  He 
said  she  was  with  another  woman,  and 
one  of  them  was  carrying  a  beach  chair. 

Meanwhile,  a  source  close  to  the  case 
says  that  defense  investigators  are  pursuing 
another  lead.  Gail  allegedly  told  a  friend, 
the  day  before  she  disappeared,  that  she 
had  met  a  man  the  previous  Thursday  be- 
hind the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
where  she  liked  to  sunbathe  on  the  grass. 
He  was  an  actor  from  Kentucky  and  really 
cute,  she  said,  and  they  had  spent  six  hours 
together. 

It  was  no  secret  to  Gail's  friends  that 
her  marriage  had  been  miserable.  As  a  sur- 
gical resident  at  Brooklyn's  Maimonides 
Medical  Center,  Bierenbaum  worked 
grueling  hours,  often  as  many  as  130  a 
week.  When  he  was  not  on  duty,  he 
was  flying  planes  or  glued  to  his  com- 
puter. Gail  was  both  starved  for  atten- 
tion and  irritated  with  him.  She  had  at 
least  one  consultation  with  a  divorce 
attorney.  Alayne  says  that  Bob  once 
complained  to  her  that  "they  hadn't 
had  sex  in  a  year."  Gail  told  her  she 


MOVING  ON  UP 

Gail  and  Bob  Bierenbaum  at  their 
wedding  reception  in  New  York, 
September  1982.  Below,  the  Upper  East 
Side  building  where  they  lived  at  the  time 
of  Gail's  disappearance. 


didn't  want  to.  She  had  Anthony  and  then 
Ken.  There  were  also  other  issues.  "I  be- 
lieve a  lot  of  the  early  fights  were  about 
money,"  says  one  of  Gail's  friends.  Bob 
was  hardly  the  "wealthy  plastic  surgeon" 
he  was  invariably  described  as  being  in  the 
press  in  1985.  He  was  a  medical  resident 
earning  between  $30,000  and  $35,000  a 
year  and  getting  help  from  his  parents. 

While  Gail  studied  for  her  psychology 
degree  at  Long  Island  University,  she  also 
ran  a  part-time  service  called  help.  She 
shopped,  cooked,  ran  errands,  and  walked 
dogs  for  busy  Upper  East  Side  women. 
"She  wouldn't  do  cleaning,  but  she  was 
wonderful,"  says  one  of  her  customers, 
Francesca  Macartney  Beale,  then  an  assis- 
tant general  counsel  at  CBS.  "We  were  all 
a  bit  puzzled,  though,  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  doctor  and  was  taking  on  these 
assignments." 

Except  for  Bierenbaum,  Beale  is  the  last 
person  known  to  have  spoken  to  Gail. 
The  two  hadn't  been  in  touch  for  over 
a  year,  but  Beale  called  to  see  if  Gail  could 
ask  Bob  for  a  doctor  referral,  because  a 
friend  of  hers  needed  a  surgeon.  This  was 
the  10:20  a.m.  phone  call  Bierenbaum  told 
police  had  set  off  their  argument.  Scott 
Greenfield  believes  Gail  was  upset  that  the 
call  was  about  Bob  and  not  her.  "She  did 
seem  disappointed  that  that  was  all  I  want- 
ed," says  Beale.  "Oh,  they  don't  think  it 
triggered  the  fight,  do  they?" 

Beale  says  she  already  feels  "terrible 
guilt"  about  a  previous  conversation  she 
had  with  Gail.  In  1983,  Gail  called  to  ask 
if  she  could  move  in  with  Beale  and  her 
husband.  She  said  she  feared  Bob  would 
do  something  horrible  to  her,  even  though 
he  hadn't  yet. 

Beale  says  that  she  "found  this  request 

surprising."  Though  she  was  fond  of  Gail, 

she  didn't  know  her  very  well.  "Why  would 

,    she  want  to  live  with  me?  . . .  She  had 

friends,  a  family.  I  mean,  she  wasn't, 

you  know,  an  immigrant."  After  that, 

the  two  women  didn't  speak  for  a  while, 

and  the  subject  never  came  up  again. 

The  ambivalence  Gail  felt  about  her 
marriage  was  evident  in  the  days  before 
she  vanished.  She  had  been  planning  a  sur- 
prise birthday  party  for  Bob,  who  would 
turn  30  on  July  22,  and  calling  friends  to 
invite  them.  Yet  on  Saturday,  July  6,  her 
sister  says,  she  was  looking  for  an  apart- 
ment to  rent  by  herself.  Alayne  says  the 
police  spoke  to  a  landlady  who  had  shown    ° 
her  an  apartment  that  day.  Alayne  also 
says  Gail's  hairdresser  "saw  her  circling  the    \ 
ads,  literally,  while  she  was  getting  her  hair    \ 
cut.  There's  no  doubt  about  that,"  insists 
Alayne,  because  "I  spoke  face-to-face  with 
this  guy"  at  his  salon  on  East  84th  Street. 
"/  cut  her  hair  that  day,"  says  Ouidad, 
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.1  woman  who  goes  by  one  name  and  who 
owns  the  Ouidad  Salon,  which  is  on  Sev- 
enth Avenue.    She  used  to  come  to  me  on 

a  regular  basis,  every  six  to  seven  weeks." 
Ouidad  says  Gail  "didn't  have  the  paper 
when  she  was  here,"  but  she  discussed 
how  "she  was  having  a  hard  time  with  her 
husband  and  thought  she  may  have  made 
a  mistake  and  might  be  looking  to  move." 

Ouidad  says  what  was  unusual  that  day 
was  that  Ciail  was  even  talking  about  her 
husband.  "When  they  first  started  [dating], 
she  was  very  excited.  I  think  she  was,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  very  much  into  marrying  a 
doctor."  Ouidad  did  Gail's  hair  for  her 
wedding,  but  afterward  "she  never,  ever 
discussed  her  husband.  It  was  just  as  if 
she  married  a  doctor  and  filed  him." 

But  Gail  did  talk  about  the  other  men 
in  her  life.  "She  used  to  be,  uh,  verbally 
graphic  about  her  physical  activities  with 
the  men. . . .  What  they  did,  how  they  did 
it,  how  exciting  it  was.  'Oh,  this  guy  I'm 
seeing,  he's  wonderful.  I  feel  so  bad,  but  I 
need  it.'  "1  need  it'  was  big  for  her." 

One  of  Gail's  boyfriends  used  to  pick 
her  up  at  the  salon.  "He  picked  her  up 
about  three  times. ...  He  made  casts,  spe- 
cial orthopedic  casts.  Very  good-looking 
man.  Built." 


"His  wife  betrayed  him,  his 
in-laws  were  accusing  him— 
nobody  wants  to  find  his  wife, 
everybody  wants  to  get  him." 


Gail  "was  a  very  happy-go-lucky  per- 
son," says  Ouidad.  "She  was  always  viva- 
cious, always  a  riot [But]  toward  the 

end  she  started  becoming  very  . . .  into  a 
shell  almost.  Very  quiet."  She  says  Gail 
never  complained  about  Bob.  "When  you'd 
ask,  it'd  be  'Great!'  You  know  those  artifi- 
cial 'Great's  you  get?"  She  complained  of- 
ten about  her  relationship  with  her  family, 
however.  "That  they  nagged,  that  they  don't 
see  eye  to  eye."  She'd  tell  Ouidad  how  "she 
and  Alayne  used  to  fight."  Ouidad  believes 
she  married  Bob  to  please  them. 

"They  think  he  beat  her  up,  right?"  she 
suddenly  asks.  "See,  that's  the  thing.  She 
never  mentioned  anything  like  that." 

That  morning,  Gail  said  she  might  want 
to  move  out,  so  Ouidad  introduced  her  to  a 
real-estate  agent  in  the  next  chair.  The  two 
women  exchanged  numbers,  says  Ouidad, 
"and  were  going  on  about  apartments."  Gail 


kept  saying  "she  wanted  to  put  it  in  some- 
one else's  name. . . .  She  wanted  to  get  an 
apartment  she  just  didn't  want  to  let  any- 
body know  it  was  hers.  Isn't  that  strange?" 


o  I  said,  'Why  fuck  with  suicide  when 
you  can  marry  a  killer?'" 

Dr.  Michael  Stone  is  seated  in  the 
parlor  of  his  Central  Park  West  office,  be- 
tween his  grand  piano  and  certificates  of  his 
three  degrees  from  Columbia  and  Cornell. 
You  said  that  to  her? 
He  chortles.  "I  said  that  to  her.  It's  about 
the  nastiest  thing  I've  ever  said  in  35  years 
in  the  business.  But  I  don't  waffle." 

I  called  Stone  20  minutes  earlier  to  re- 
quest an  interview.  He  said  he  had  to 
leave  for  Brussels  in  a  couple  of  hours  for 
a  conference,  but  if  I  could  run  right  over 
he'd  be  "delighted"  to  see  me. 

"I've  had  these  notes,"  he  explains, 
"waiting  against  the  day  that  it  would  ever 
come  to  trial  . . .  hoping  that  one  day  I'd 
get  use  of  them."  He  leads  me  into  the 
library  to  show  me.  Stone  is  a  dignified- 
looking  man,  with  a  patrician  bearing. 
"Right  there,"  he  says,  pointing  to  the  fold- 
er. "It  was  always  there."  He  clears  his 
throat.  "It's  always  been  front  and  center 
in  my  mind,  like  a  hole  in  my  brain  . . . 
because  I  predicted  it." 

Each  year,  Stone  continues,  he'd  say 
to  himself,  "Well,  now  it's  so  many 
years  that  he's  gotten  away  with 
it— now  it's  10,  now  it's  II." 
And  one  day,  he  says,  "I 
discovered,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, where  he  was."  He 
leans  back  in  an  armchair 
and  tells  me  about  being  in 
Las  Vegas  in  1994  as  an  expert 
witness  in  a  trial.  In  his  hotel  room, 
he  went  through  the  phone  book, 
wondering,  "Who  are  the  shrinks  here? 
Do  I  know  any  of  them?"  On  the  op- 
posite page  he  saw  "Robert  Bierenbaum" 
under  plastic  surgeons.  "So  I  tried  to  hire 
a  private  eye.  But  he  wanted  to  charge  me 
a  bundle  of  money.  I  didn't  know  whether 
it  was  going  to  be  worth  five  large  to  fig- 
ure out  . . .  whether  he  was  married." 

Stone  says  he  met  with  Bob  and  Gail 
separately  a  total  of  five  times  in  Novem- 
ber 1983  in  order  to  determine  whether  to 
take  Bierenbaum  on  as  a  patient.  As 
Stone  understood  it,  "after  [Bob]  tried  to 
strangle  Gail,"  his  sister,  who  is  a  psychi- 
atrist, suggested  that  he  seek  counseling. 
(Greenfield  says  that's  inaccurate.)  The 
first  doctor  Bierenbaum  went  to,  a  col- 
league of  Stone's,  Dr.  Stanley  Bone,  "de- 
cided it  was  the  kind  of  case  for  which 
you  need  an  11-foot  pole— because  he 
wouldn't  touch  it  with  a  10-foot  pole," 
says  Stone.  He  referred  Bob  to  Stone  "be- 
cause I  have  a  reputation  for  dealing 


with,  you  know,  difficult  cases."  (Citing 
issues  of  doctor-patient  confidentiality, 
Dr.  Hone,  through  his  attorney,  refused 
to  comment.) 

Stone  says  he  met  with  Bob  at  least 
twice,  and  "I  concluded  that  the  guy  was 
psychopathic."  Based  on  the  first  meet- 
ing? "And  emphasized  by  the  second 
meeting,"  says  Stone.  (Greenfield  claims 
that  Bierenbaum  left  Stone's  office  within 
20  minutes  of  the  first  session,  "because 
he  thought  [Stone]  was  a  lunatic")  Bieren- 
baum, says  Stone,  was  "totally  detached 
and  cold.  He  was  a  scary  guy."  Moreover, 
says  Stone,  he  was  jealous,  violent,  and 
"intensely  narcissistic."  But  also  "insecure," 
because  "there's  a  special  kind  of  narcis- 
sism where  the  person  is  grandiose  and 
very  full  of  themselves"  and  at  the  same 
time  is  "compensating  for  feelings  of  weak- 
ness. That's  why  he  was  a  violent  wimp." 

To  find  out  more  about  him,  the  psychi- 
atrist asked  to  see  his  wife.  Stone  says  he  is 
able  to  divulge  what  transpired  in  his  two 
or  three  sessions  with  Gail  because  her  sis- 
ter, Alayne,  signed  an  authorized  release 
for  him  to  do  so.  He  also  believes  that  be- 
cause the  Bierenbaums  weren't  technically 
patients,  but  "consultees,"  he  is  free  to  re- 
veal certain  aspects  of  their  sessions. 

Stone  says  there  was  a  sixth  session, 
with  Bob's  parents,  Marvin  and  Nettie  Bie- 
renbaum. Because  that  was  a  "group  situa- 
tion," he  believes  that  it  likewise  falls  out- 
side doctor-patient  confidentiality,  although 
he  says  he  is  reluctant  to  "disclose  all  the 
details." 

I  ask  Stone  if  a  lawyer  has  advised  him 
on  this,  and  he  says  yes,  of  course— Alayne 
Katz  is  advising  him.  (Alayne  says  she 
gave  Stone  her  "opinion"  on  several  occa- 
sions. "I  did  not  advise  him."  She  adds 
that  she  was  "gathering  facts"  from  Stone, 
which  she  then  put  in  memos  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney.) 

For  nearly  two  hours,  Stone  discusses 
his  sessions  with  Gail  and  the  Bieren- 
baums. He  also  talks  about  the  case,  with 
which  he  admits  to  being  a  bit  obsessed. 
He  has  theories  of  how  Bob  "must  have 
disarticulated  her— he's  a  surgeon,"  and  of 
how  he  could  have  carried  the  body  parts 
around  the  Upper  East  Side  without  be- 
ing noticed  (in  trash  bags).  At  one  point, 
he  gives  me  the  name  of  a  woman  who, 
he  says,  told  him  she  saw  blood  on  the 
carpet  in  Gail  and  Bob's  apartment  the 
day  after  Gail  disappeared. 

Off  Michael  Stone's  parlor  are  two 
rooms.  To  the  right  is  his  library, 
containing,  he  says,  "the  largest  pri- 
vate collection  in  the  world"  of  rare  books 
about  psychiatry,  some  dating  back  to  the 
15th  century.  The  room  to  the  left  is  lined 
with  more  than  350  true-crime  books. 
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many  in  paperback.  Stone  is  so  fas- 
cinated by  true-crime  stories  that  he 
has  devised  an  elaborate  "coding 
system"  for  them,  in  order  to  see 
at  a  glance  how  many  killers  had 
tattOOS,  how  many  were  left-handed, 
how  many  were  doctors  . . . 

Stone  says  that  right  from  the 
start  he  knew  Gail  "was  going  to  end 
up  a  corpse"  if  she  didn't  leave  her 
husband.  "1  said,  'You  really  have 
to  leave,'  and  she  said,  'A  wife's 
place  is  by  her  husband's  side.'" 
But  Gail,  he  says,  also  told  him 
that  her  husband  was  a  chronic  liar. 
She  was  afraid  of  him  even  on  their 
honeymoon,  in  Greece,  "when  they 
were  walking  near  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  and  she  had  the  fear  that 
he  was  going  to  push  her  off." 

Stone  was  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  Gail's  recollection  of 

"the  cat  incident I  warned 

her  about  what  it  meant  when 
an  adult  kills  a  cat— that  it 
heightens  the  likelihood  that 
you're  dealing  with  someone 
who's  capable  of  murder."  But 
Gail,  he  says,  "fought  me  on 
that."  The  cat  had  survived, 
she  told  him;  she'd  survive. 
(Actually,  after  the  fight, 
friends  of  the  couple  say, 
they  had  gotten  two  more 
cats,  Katie  and  Emily.) 

But  then  there  was  the  matter  of  the 
other  cat.  "You  know,  I  found  it  interesting," 
says  Stone,  "that  their  name  was  Katz."  It 
gets  stranger.  Bob,  who  denies  through  his 
attorney  ever  trying  to  strangle  Gail's  cat  or 
drown  it  in  a  toilet  bowl,  admits  that  he 
once  actually  did  kill  another  cat.  It  be- 
longed to  a  previous  girlfriend,  and  when 
he  reached  into  the  backseat  of  a  car  to 
quiet  it  down,  he  "accidentally"  choked  it. 
One  source  close  to  Bob  thinks  that  Gail 
knew  of  this  story  and  turned  it  into  a  story 
about  her  and  her  cat. 

Stone  was  alarmed  to  find  that  Gail  had 
once  attempted  suicide,  triggered  by  a  bro- 
ken relationship.  And  he  was  worried  that 
she  was  "too  provocative."  She  knew  how 
to  push  Bob's  buttons.  In  fact,  says  Stone, 
before  Sylvia  Katz  died,  she  told  him  that 
Gail  had  "waved  the  letter  I  wrote  in  front  of 
Bob"  and  threatened  him:  I'll  use  this  to  de- 
stroy your  career.  It's  in  his  notes,  Stone  says. 

By  writing  that  letter  in  1983,  Stone 
took  an  unusual  step,  one,  he  says,  he 
has  never  felt  compelled  to  take  be- 
fore or  since.  When  Gail  refused  to  sign 
the  letter,  Stone  took  another  unusual  step. 
He  insisted  on  meeting  with  Bob's  parents, 
to  warn  them,  he  says,  that  in  his  opinion 
Bob  might  kill  Gail. 


The  prosecution  papers  arguing  for  the 
admission  of  Stone's  testimony  say  that 
the  session  with  Bob's  parents  occurred 
with  Bob  in  attendance.  Stone  says,  "They 
have  that  wrong,"  emphasizing  that  he  was 
alone  with  the  elder  Bierenbaums.  Bob's 
parents,  he  says,  "weren't  totally  surprised" 
to  hear  that  their  son  was  capable  of  vio- 
lence. Stone  reads  from  his  notes:  "Com- 
mencing with  age  13  or  14,  actually  after 
his  Bar  Mitzvah,  Bob  became  heavily  in- 
volved with  LSD,  cocaine  and  perhaps 
marijuana."  At  Bob's  Bar  Mitzvah,  Stone 
says,  he  kicked  his  father  in  the  groin.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  session,  he  adds,  the 
Bierenbaums  were  "so  grateful"  that  they 
"begged  me"  to  take  Bob  as  a  patient. 

Stone  told  them  he  would  do  that  only 
if  Bob  agreed  to  certain  conditions— con- 
ditions, he  says,  he  hoped  Bob  would  turn 
down,  because  at  that  point  the  psychia- 
trist believed  that  Bob  was  capable  of  kill- 
ing him  too.  First,  all  of  their  sessions 
would  be  taped  in  duplicate,  and  one  tape 
would  be  mailed  to  an  attorney.  Sec- 
ond, a  life-insurance  policy  with  Lloyd's 
of  London  would  be  taken  out  in  Stone's 
name,  listing  his  two  children  as  beneficia- 
ries, in  the  event  that  Bob  murdered  him. 
"If  he  hurt  me,  a  million  each,  and  two 


million  each  if  he  killed  me."  And  there 
was  a  third:  "Oh,  yes,  they  had  to  divorce." 
The  Bierenbaums,  says  Stone,  "weren't 
thrilled  by  this."  He  says  they  left  his  office 
and  never  returned,  but  gave  him  a  check 
for  $1,100  to  cover  all  the  sessions  com- 
bined. Then  almost  two  years  later  Gail  dis- 
appeared, and  Stone  is  tormented  that  the 
man  he  wouldn't  treat  "disappeared  her, 
as  the  Japanese  say."  That  is  why  he  has 
come  forward.  "It's  the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  only  problem  is,  Marvin  and  Net- 
tie Bierenbaum  claim  never  to  have 
met  Stone.  Three  days  after  my  inter- 
view with  Stone,  while  he  was  in  Brussels, 
Nettie  Bella  Bierenbaum  signed  an  affi- 
davit, filed  with  the  court,  stating:  "I  have 
never  met,  spoken  with,  heard  from,  or 
had  contact  of  any  type  or  description  with 
a  Michael  Stone,  M.D.  or  a  Robert  Stone, 
M.D."  (In  papers  asking  that  Stone's  testi- 
mony be  admissible,  prosecutors  got  his 
name  wrong.)  Her  husband  did  not  file  an 
affidavit,  because  he  is  a  prosecution  wit- 
ness, but  Scott  Greenfield  says  that  Mar- 
vin never  met  or  spoke  with  Stone,  either. 
(He  did,  however,  write  out  a  check  to  pay 
for  his  son's  and  Gail's  visits.) 

"Well,  she's  fucking  lying,"  Stone  re- 
sponds on  the  phone  when  I  tell  him  of 
Nettie  Bierenbaum's  sworn  affidavit.  "Be- 
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i  noi  onlj  met  with  them,  they  plead- 
ed  with  me  to  keep  the  son  of  a  bitch."  He 
even  remembers  how  they  looked.  "He's  a 
heavyset  man.  right?"  he  says.  Actually, 
Marvin  Bierenbaum  is  a  small,  thin  man, 
"a  little  shrimp."  as  Alayne  Katz  once  de- 
scribed him.  Stone  remains  unperturbed. 
He  had  Hob  pegged  as  "a  pathological  liar," 
in  addition  to  being  a  psychopath,  he  says, 
so  it  doesn't  surprise  him  in  the  least  "that 
the  parents  are  liars,  too." 

Leigh  McCullough,  a  psychologist  at 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  in  1985, 
and  now  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
was  Gail's  mentor  and  the  manager  of 
the  research  project  she  was  working  on: 
"How  to  make  therapy  more  effective  and 
more  efficient."  She  is  also  the  person 
Stone  says  told  him  she  saw  blood  on  the 
Bierenbaums'  carpet. 

"Gail  was  like  my  right  arm,"  says  Mc- 
Cullough. "She  was  a  brilliant,  capable  as- 
sistant. She  was  histrionic  in  some  ways, 
very  dramatic,  but  when  it  came  to 
work  she  was  very  sensible  and  hard- 
working. I  really  liked  her." 

But  she  did  not  see  blood  on  the  car- 
pet. "I  was  never  in  the  apartment  after 
she  disappeared,"  says  McCullough.  She 
says  she  has  always  known  Stone  to  be 
"absolutely  honest,"  but  she  adds,  "I 
think  I  understand  why  he  said  that."  In 
1993,  McCullough  was  at  a  conference 
in  Boston  where  Stone  was  speaking.  His 
topic  was  Gail,  though  he  didn't  name 
her.  McCullough  ran  up  to  him  afterward 
and  told  him  she  had  known  that  wom- 
an, too.  They  ended  up  talking  about  the 
Bierenbaums  over  cocktails.  At  one  point, 
says  McCullough,  they  shared  some  infor- 
mation obtained  "from  either  the  D.A.  or 
the  family,  I  forget,"  that  Bob  had  had  a 
rug  cleaned.  (The  cat  threw  up,  explains 
Scott  Greenfield.)  McCullough  thinks  she 
must  have  said,  "I'll  bet  there  was  blood 
on  it,"  and  therefore  "I  put  that  image  in 
Michael  Stone's  head.  You  see,"  she  adds, 
"this  is  how  false  memory  develops." 

What  McCullough  does  know  firsthand 
is  perhaps  more  relevant.  Gail  confided  to 
her,  she  says,  that  her  husband  was  vio- 
lent. "I  was  worried  about  her  safety.  I 
feared  she  was  being  abused  . . .  emotion- 
ally and  maybe  physically.  It  seemed  like 
it  was  escalating." 

She  was  also  worried  about  Gail's  rela- 
tionship with  her  family,  which  she  feared 
stemmed  from  "abuse  or  neglect,  or  a  lit- 
tle of  both."  In  the  weeks  before  she  dis- 
appeared, McCullough  says,  Gail  told  her 
that  her  mother  had  "given  her  a  casse- 
role with  glass  in  it."  Gail,  she  says,  "was 
really  distressed.  She  said  to  me,  'Leigh, 
there  were  big  chunks  of  glass  in  it."  That 
same  day,  Gail  also  told  McCullough  that 


she  had  some  information  about  Bob's 
family  that  she  was  considering  using  as  a 
threat  to  get  Bob  to  give  her  a  divorce. 
The  stories  upset  McCullough  so  much 
that  she  wrote  out  a  $500  check  to  Gail 
and  told  her  to  get  her  own  apartment.  It 
was  never  cashed. 

Gail  Beth  Katz  was  born  at  Maimon- 
ides  hospital  on  March  8,  1956.  Her 
sister,  Alayne,  arrived  22  months 
later,  and  Steve  was  born  in  1969.  By  then 
the  family  had  moved  from  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn,  to  Long  Island.  I  met  with  Steve, 
who  does  investment  planning,  at  his  Long 
Island  office.  Steve  remembers  the  time 
Manny  and  Sylvia  took  him  to  the  hos- 
pital with  them  to  see  Gail  after  she  had 
slit  her  wrists.  "It  was  about  six  or  seven 
years  before  she  disappeared,"  and  a  few 
years  before  she  met  Bob,  says  Steve,  who 
was  barely  nine  at  the  time.  His  parents, 
he  says,  didn't  talk  to 


don't  know  where  my  daughter  is?'  You 
know,  she  felt  a  large  bit  of  responsibility, 
saying,  'I  could  have  done  more.  I  could 
have  given  her  money  to  have  her  leave 
him  and  come  live  with  us,  or  get  an 
apartment.'" 

His  father,  he  says,  seemed  to  get 
more  and  more  angry.  Manny  was  al- 
ways "a  loud  guy,  a  lot  of  yelling,  a  lot  of 
screaming,"  says  Steve.  "You  know,  never 
physically  abusive,  although,  well,  I  re- 
member getting  hit  a  couple  of  times." 
When  Manny  died  of  a  brain  tumor  in 
1995,  says  Steve,  he  left  Alayne  and  him 
with  "zero  inheritance.  He  left  us  with 
his  bills." 


*G 


"They  think  he  beat  her 
up,  riqht?  See,  that's  the 
thing  She  never  mentioned 
anything  like  that." 


him  about  the  reasons  for  the  suicide  at- 
tempt, and  he  never  understood  exactly 
what  had  happened. 

"My  father,"  Steve  says,  "originally 
was  the  president  of  a  specialty  advertis- 
ing company"  called  Columbia  Pen  & 
Pencil.  When  the  operation  was  sold  to  a 
larger  company  in  Florida,  "he  anticipat- 
ed us  moving  to  Florida  and  running 
that  division  there.  [But]  things  didn't 
work  out."  Manny  Katz  ended  up  taking 
out  a  second  mortgage  on  their  house  to 
buy  a  stationery  store  in  West  Hemp- 
stead, which  he  and  Sylvia  ran.  "My  father 
was  kind  of  a  stressed  guy,"  says  Steve. 
"There  weren't  that  many  good  times." 
His  mother,  he  says,  "was  the  most  over- 
bearing . . .  like,  loving  type  of  mother." 
He  remembers  their  marriage  as  "never 
great.  I  don't  remember  them  ever  being 
extremely  happy,  unfortunately.  They  were 
always  arguing,  like  about  money  and 
stuff  like  that." 

After  Gail  disappeared,  things  got  a  lot 
worse.  "The  biggest  memory  I  have  of 
this  whole  thing  is  what  it  did  to  my 
mother.  Her  life  kind  of  ended.  She  would 
always  kind  of  stop  herself,  almost  to  say, 
'How  dare  I  let  myself  be  happy  when  I 


rowing  up,  I  felt  that  my  father  fa- 
vored me,"  says  Alayne  Katz.  "Be- 
cause he  couldn't  deal  with  my  sister's 
being  'emotional.'  My  sister:  low  self- 
esteem,  emotion."  Alayne  tends  to  speak 
slowly,  in  deliberately  dramatic  tones.  "Men 
can't  deal  with  emotion,"  she  continues. 
"[My  father]  could  deal  better  with,  you 
know,  'Achiever  Alayne.'" 

She  is  sitting  in  her  home  near  the 
Hudson  River,  which  is  decorated 
with  severe,  ultra-modern  furniture 
and  which  she  shares  with  her 
two  children  and  her  husband, 
Lawrence  Lewis,  a  personal- 
injury  lawyer. 
Her  mother,  she  says,  "put  all  her  en- 
ergy into  my  sister,  because  my  sister  was 
needy. ...  I  realized  it  very  early  in  life, 
because  I  would  hear  my  parents  arguing 
about  it.  I  would  hear  my  mother  trying 
to  get  my  father  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
my  sister's  needs." 

Then  Gail  brought  Bob  Bierenbaum 
home.  Mutual  friends  had  fixed  her  up 
with  the  successful  cardiologist's  son. 
"From  where  [my  parents]  stood,"  says 
Alayne,  "my  sort  of  'troubled  sister'  was 
getting  it  together."  She  says  she  thinks 
they  were  relieved  that  "somebody  else 
was  going  to  care  for  her." 

Alayne  now  sees  things  differently.  In 
the  years  since  Gail  disappeared,  she 
has  learned  a  great  deal  about  domestic 
violence  in  her  family-law  practice,  and 
has  come  to  believe  that  her  sister  was  a 
victim  of  abuse  in  her  marriage.  Though 
Alayne  had  spoken  to  scores  of  publica- 
tions over  the  years,  this  spring  she  told 
reporters  that  she  would  be  interviewed 
only  if  their  publication  made  a  charit- 
able contribution  "in  Gail's  name"  to  a 
domestic-violence  organization.  (When 
Vanity  Fair  refused,  she  agreed  to  be  in- 
terviewed anyway.  However,  she  told  the 
New  York  Post's  "Page  Six"  that  the  mag- 
azine had  reneged  on  an  agreement  to 
make  a  donation;  that  another  magazine. 
The  New  Yorker,  had  "misled"  her  about 
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the  timing  of  its  article;  and  that  a  third, 
the  fashion  magazine  Elle,  had  had  no 
qualms  aboul  making  a  donation.  The 
Jay  I  got  a  call  from  "Page  Six"  asking 
for  B  comment  on  Alayne  Katz's  claims, 
1  was  on  the  other  line,  doing  yet  another 
interview  with  her.) 

Before  Bob,  Gail  had  a  lot  of  boyfriends, 
says  Alayne.  but  they  were  invariably  too 
old,  too  young,  or  too  not-Jewish.  "The 
onlj  thing  that  was  consistent  about  my 
sister  was  that  she  always  had  one  or 
more  boyfriends."  And  Gail  liked  "what 
we  would  call  reformation  projects,"  says 
Alayne.  "She  didn't  feel  good  about  who 
she  was,  so  she  thought  she  should 
get  damaged  goods  and  fix  them." 
Bob,  she  now  believes,  was  the  worst 
of  the  lot,  even  if  he  did  look  "great 
on  paper." 

Today,  Alayne  wonders  what  it  was 
about  the  two  sisters  that  led  them  on 
such  different  paths.  "We  used  to  always 
refer  to  ourselves  as  being  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  coin."  In  some  ways,  she 
says,  they  were  very  similar.  "We  were 
both  smart  and  pretty  girls.  We  were  ath- 
letic, we  were  popular But  tragically 

for  my  sister  ...  she  had  no  self-esteem. 
I  had  amazing  self-confidence. . . .  I've 
had  very  good  experiences  with  men.  No 
reformation  projects  for  me." 

By  the  fall  of  1985,  the  missing- 
woman  story  was  practically  forgot- 
ten. Newspaper  items  tapered  off, 
despite  Alayne  Katz's  fierce  attempts  to 
keep  the  case  alive.  She  put  off  her  bar 
exam  until  the  following  year  in  order  to 
devote  herself  to  finding  clues,  sometimes 
trailing  along  with  Detective  O'Malley. 

In  October,  Alayne  left  a  message  for 
Bierenbaum  that  she  wanted  to  collect  Gail's 
things.  When  she  got  to  the  apartment, 
they  were  in  trash  bags.  She  says  Bob  want- 
ed only  Gail's  skis,  her  bike,  her  Cuisinart, 
and  a  crystal  dish.  "Nothing  personal,  noth- 
ing that  smelled  like  her,  not  her  poetry  or 
her  books."  They  fought  over  the  dish,  she 
says,  which  had  been  a  present  from  Gail's 
Aunt  Bea.  That  was  the  only  time,  says 
Alayne,  she  lost  it  with  Bob.  "You  killed  my 
sister!  You  can't  have  her  things!"  she  hissed. 
Leaving  with  the  bags,  she  realized  "I  was 
taking  out  the  trash  for  him."  (Greenfield 
denies  that  the  outburst  occurred  and  adds, 
"What  were  we  supposed  to  do,  get  her 
Louis  Vuitton  luggage?") 

Alayne  began  writing  letters  to  newspa- 
pers and  television  stations:  Why  had  they 
dropped  the  story?  Didn't  they  know  Bier- 
enbaum was  a  killer?  She  recalls  bitterly 
that  she  couldn't  even  "get  a  response" 
from  the  missing-persons  shows  on  TV. 
She  retooled  her  letter  and  sent  it  to  every 
tenant  in  Bob's  apartment  building  and  to 


every  doctor  at  Maimonides  hospital.  As 
Bierenbaum  began  his  career  as  a  sur- 
geon, she  sent  it  to  every  hospital  where 
he  had  privileges. 

"I  would  like  to  believe,"  says  Alayne, 
"I  harassed  him  away." 

She  did,  says  Sandy  Schiff,  a  New 
York  attorney  who  started  dating 
Bierenbaum  two  years  after  Gail  dis- 
appeared. They  were  together  for  three 
years,  until  he  moved  to  Las  Vegas.  "Lis- 
ten, that  kid  worked  his  butt  off,"  she 
says.  "Imagine  studying  for  11  years  and 


he  couldn't  get  privi- 
leges at  the  hospitals 
because  of  all  the  in- 
nuendo." 

Schiff  was  handling 
mostly  criminal  cases  at 
the  time  she  got  involved  with  Bie- 
renbaum, who,  she  says,  was  "very  sweet, 
very  gentle,  very  devoted."  She  says  he 
told  her  "from  the  beginning"  that  he  was 
the  guy  whose  wife  was  missing  and 
whose  in-laws  thought  he  did  it,  but  she 
was  never  afraid  of  him.  "Not  for  30  sec- 
onds. I  can't  imagine  him  intimidating 
anybody.  We  didn't  even  have  an  argu- 
ment in  all  the  years  we  were  together." 

Schiff  was  living  with  Bierenbaum  when 
the  torso  washed  up,  and  she  remembers 
him  being  "grief-stricken.  He  was  truly 
sad,  touchingly  so.  I  think  he  always  en- 
tertained the  possibility  that  she  was  still 
alive.  Look,  I'm  a  cynic,"  she  continues. 
"I  deal  with  horseshit  all  the  time.  But 
let  me  tell  you  something.  I  never  saw 
him  twitch  in  his  sleep." 


Schiff  says  she  would  snoop  around 
Bob's  apartment,  not  because  she  doubt- 
ed him  but  because  she  hoped  to  find 
clues  that  might  exonerate  him.  "I  was 
looking  for  anything  that  might  be  a 
lead,"  and  she  says  that  wasn't  difficult. 
"Her  stuff  was  all  over  the  place."  She 
says  Bob  kept  Gail's  diaries,  her  "little 
jewelry  box,"  a  drawerful  of  photographs, 
and  "all  this  kitschy,  crappy  stuff  in  the 
kitchen.  Not  my  taste,  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

Schiff  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  in- 
timate details  of  their  relationship— "I 
don't  want  his  wife  to  feel  bad"— but 
she  says  she  finds  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  he  and  Gail  had  a  lousy  sex 
life.  "Trust  me,  that's  not  possible," 
she  says. 

Bob  worked  outrageous  hours,  says 
Schiff.  When  he'd  come  home,  "usu- 
ally around  11,"  he'd  walk  her  dog,  go 
to  bed,  get  up  again  at  6,  feed  his 
cats  Katie  and  Emily,  and  go  back  to 
work. 

"This  whole  idea  of  him  dragging  a 
corpse  around  is  so  outrageous,"  says 
Schiff,  because  Bob  was  "not  an  im- 
proviser."  Once,  she  says,  his  wallet 
was  stolen,  and  he  was  so  "farklemt" 
that  she  had  to  tell  him  what  to  do: 
"First  you  have  to  call  the  credit- 
card  companies,  blah  blah  blah  ..." 
He  may  have  been  a  genius,  she  says, 
"but  he  was  no  mastermind." 

The  torso  was  buried  in  the  fall 
of  1989.  Alayne  says  that  Bob 
would  not  have  been  welcome 
at  the  funeral,  then  asks:  But 
wouldn't  an  innocent  man 
insist  on  coming?  "Or 
say,  'Fuck  you,  Katzes. 
She's  my  wife,  I'm  burying 
her,  and  you're  not  invited!'" 
Steve  Katz  adds,  "Never  once 
did  the  parents  call  to  ask  us  how 
we  were,"  not  on  Gail's  birthday, 
not  at  Hanukkah,  not  when  his  parents 
were  dying.  "They'd  been  accusing  [the  Bie- 
renbaums']  son  of  murder  from  day  one 
and  they're  mad  that  they  didn't  get  a 
birthday  card?"  snaps  Greenfield. 

Greenfield  says  he  advised  his  client  not 
to  go  to  the  funeral  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way.  Schiff  says  she  too  advised  Bob  that 
"this  was  a  sensitive  thing"  and  that  he 
should  let  her  family  deal  with  it  as  they 
wished.  "Who  knew  what  the  right  proto- 
col was?"  says  Greenfield,  adding  that 
Bob,  his  father,  and  their  rabbi  held  their 
own  private  funeral  at  the  grave  site  after- 
ward, then  sat  shivah  for  a  week. 

Nine  years  later,  after  the  torso  was 
exhumed,  the  DNA  was  compared  with 
Alayne's  and  did  not  match.  Daniel  Bibb 
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says  the  onlj  way  it  could  still  be  Gail  is 
"if  she  was  adopted."  Alayne  says  thai  is 
imposi  ible,  but  she  still  believes  the  torso 
is  her  sister's,  An  investigator  on  the  case 
is  also  "not  satisfied"  that  it  isn't.  The 
belief  stems  from  one  particular  detail  in 
the  autopsy  report:  the  missing  limbs  had 
been  sharply  severed  at  the  joints,  as  if  a 
surgeon  had  cut  them.  Yet  even  when 
everyone  believed  the  torso  was  Gail's, 
certain  things  about  it  just  didn't  add  up. 
The  autopsy  report,  released  to  the  pub- 
lic record  this  past  January,  also  indi- 
cates that  the  torso  had  not  been  in  the 
water  for  long.  "A  time  since  death  esti- 
mate of  2-3  months  seems  most  proba- 
ble," says  the  final  case  report.  That  would 
make  the  theory  that  Gail  was  dumped 
from  a  plane  in  1985  impossible.  And  if 
the  torso  were  Gail's,  where  had  she  been 
until  then? 

Because  Gail's  disappearance  was  offi- 
cially a  missing-person  case  and  not 
a  homicide,  police  sources  say,  cer- 
tain investigative  steps  were  not  taken  or 
were  taken  too  late.  For  instance,  the 
building  where  the  Bierenbaums  lived — 
which  was  the  high-rise  shown  during  the 
opening  credits  of  the  TV  series  The  Jef- 
fersons  to  the  tune  of  "Moving 


Bob  told  "inconsistent  stories" 
about  Gail's  disappearance  to 
his  girlfriends  over  the  years. 


On  Up"— had  security  cameras  at  every 
exit,  but  the  videotapes  were  either  not 
requested,  as  one  source  claims,  or  re- 
quested only  after  they'd  been  taped  over. 

Unfortunately,  says  Bibb,  "the  apart- 
ment was  never  searched  forensically  until 
well  after  he  moved  out,  in  1990.  Because 
his  attorney  wouldn't  allow  it." 

"They  did  a  forensic  search  in  1990?" 
asks  Greenfield.  "That's  news  to  me."  In 
any  event,  the  D.A.'s  office  says  that  no  ev- 
idence was  recovered  from  the  apartment. 

Three  years  earlier,  in  February  1987,  a 
forensic  search  had  been  done  on  the 
Cessna  plane,  on  Marvin  Bierenbaum's 
old  Cadillac,  and  on  another  car  that  Bob 
had  borrowed  the  week  of  Gail's  disap- 
pearance. Though  the  searches  were  done 
with  luminol,  the  chemical  which  has  been 
known  to  detect  blood  that  is  years  old, 
they  "yielded  nothing  in  the  way  of  physi- 
cal or  trace  evidence,"  the  crime-lab  re- 


port reads,  "that  would  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  a  body  or  parts  of  a  body  had 
been  transported  in  any  of  the  vehicles." 

Bierenbaum  moved  to  Las  Vegas  at  the 
end  of  1989.  Scott  Baranoff,  his  old- 
est friend— the  person  he  visited  in 
West  Orange  the  evening  of  the  day  Gail 
disappeared— had  a  surgical  practice  there 
and  encouraged  Bob  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
In  this  new  location,  Bob  became  quite 
the  catch.  He  was  still  a  nebbish,  but  now 
he  was  a  rich  nebbish,  with  a  plastic- 
surgery  practice  and  his  own  Twin  Co- 
manche plane,  who  skied  Tahoe  on  the 
weekends.  He  was  known  as  Dr.  Bob,  one 
of  the  "Flying  Doctors"  profiled  in  a  cov- 
er story  in  M.D.  News  magazine  in  1995. 
Though  he  worked  in  one  of  the  vanity 
capitals  of  the  world,  only  a  small  part  of 
his  practice  was  aesthetic  surgery.  He  spe- 
cialized in  congenital  defects,  complex 
skin  cancers,  and  hand  surgery  (mostly 
trauma  cases).  Every  few  months  he  flew 
a  group  of  surgeons  down  to  Mexico  in 
his  plane  to  perform  free  plastic  surgery 
on  uninsured  children  with  harelips  and 
other  deformities.  "If  I  can  do  that  a  few 
times  a  year  and  make  a  change  in  some- 
body else's  life,"  Bob  once  told  a  reporter, 
"it's  the  least  that  I  can  do." 

His  steady  girlfriends  in  Las  Ve- 
gas included  a  chiropractor,  the  head 
of  the  Rotary  club,  a  therapist, 
and  a  public-relations  execu- 
tive. He  seemed  to  have 
conquered  his  social 
problem.  In   1995, 
at  a  cocktail  party 
thrown  by  a  local  medical 
practice,  he  met  Janet  Chollet,  a 
brainy  gynecologist,  and  they  hit  it  off. 
Together  they  moved  to  North  Dakota, 
where  her  brother,  also  a  doctor,  lived. 

While  Dr.  Bob  was  settling  down  with 
his  second  wife,  back  in  New  York  the 
long-dormant  Bierenbaum  case  was  re- 
opened by  an  investigator  who  says  it  had 
been  "haunting"  him.  Andy  Rosenzweig 
was  put  on  the  case  in  September  1986, 
picking  up  from  O'Malley,  whom  he  nev- 
er met.  It  was  Rosenzweig  who  sent  one 
of  his  officers  to  airports  to  check  the 
flight  records  from  July  1985  after  discov- 
ering that  the  suspect  flew  airplanes. 
Then  came  the  headless  torso  in  1989.  Af- 
ter that  Rosenzweig  moved  on  to  other 
things.  "But  the  Bierenbaum  case  kept 
bugging  me."  In  1997  he  pulled  out  the 
old  file  and  took  it  to  Daniel  Bibb  and 
Steve  Saracco,  the  lawyers  in  the  D.A.'s 
office  known  for  taking  on  seemingly  un- 
solvable  cases.  "I  read  the  file,  I  thought 
he  did  it,"  says  Bibb  with  a  shrug.  Rosen- 
zweig and  his  team  were  dispatched  to 
Vegas  and  North  Dakota. 


In  the  end,  ironically,  it  was  Bieren- 
baum's newfound  popularity— particularly 
with  women— that  led  to  his  indictment.  He 
had  told  too  many  "inconsistent  stories" 
about  Gail's  disappearance  to  his  girl- 
friends over  the  years,  says  Bibb.  Greenfield 
says  Bierenbaum  said  different  things  at  dif- 
ferent times  because  he  believed  different 
things  at  different  times.  At  his  trial,  many 
of  the  ex-girlfriends  are  expected  to  be  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution. 

The  trial  could  take  at  least  six  weeks. 
Sources  say  that  the  prosecution  has 
been  lucky  with  the  judge  assigned  to 
the  case,  Leslie  Crocker  Snyder,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  front-runner  to  succeed  81- 
year-old  Manhattan  district  attorney  Robert 
Morgenthau  and  who  has  been  described 
as  "the  Ice  Princess"  and  "Judge  232"  (for 
the  number  of  years  she  once  gave  a  drug 
dealer).  "From  a  defendant's  point  of  view," 
says  one  top  criminal  lawyer,  "there  is  no 
judge  you  would  less  like  to  have  in  the  city 
of  New  York."  In  recent  proceedings,  Judge 
Snyder  could  barely  hide  her  disdain  for  the 
defense.  Greenfield  has  now  brought  in  a 
second  lawyer,  David  Lewis,  to  try  the  case 
with  him. 

In  most  cases,  the  kind  of  lurid  tales 
that  have  been  circulated  in  the  press  over 
the  years  would  probably  never  make  it 
to  a  courtroom,  because  they  would  be 
deemed  hearsay  or  otherwise  inadmissible. 
Even  the  cat  story.  Even  Michael  Stone's 
letter.  "I'm  not  sure  we  can  use  it,"  says 
Bibb,  adding  that  "the  case  doesn't  turn  on 
one  person  or  what  one  person  has  to  say." 

Yet  in  recent  filings,  Judge  Snyder  has 
made  it  clear  that  she  supports  the  people's 
theory  that  "this  is  a  domestic  violence  mur- 
der." Therefore,  Bierenbaum's  "prior  bad 
acts"  may  be  deemed  relevant.  "It  is  critical- 
ly admissible  background  evidence,"  writes 
the  judge.  Still,  the  prosecution's  case  will 
depend  on  convincing  a  jury  that  Bieren- 
baum pulled  off  the  perfect  murder,  lugging 
his  dead  wife's  body  from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey  without  being  seen  by  anyone. 
Adam  Kaufmann,  the  third  A.D.A.  on  the 
case,  says  there  will  be  "no  big  surprises. 
There's  no  smoking  gun." 

And  in  the  end,  the  psychological  theo- 
ries suggested  by  the  prosecution  and 
vehemently  espoused  by  Alayne  Katz  and 
Michael  Stone  may  prove  to  be  dubious. 
For  one  thing,  victims  of  domestic  violence 
don't  tend  to  have  flagrant  love  affairs. 
They're  too  scared  and  isolated.  Abused 
women  are,  however,  in  the  most  danger 
when  they  try  to  leave.  But  if  Gail  was  in 
fact  physically  or  emotionally  abused,  there 
would  seemingly  be  many  who  could  vouch 
for  it,  This  woman  was  literally  surrounded 
by  shrinks. 

At  the  time  Gail  disappeared,  records 
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ihow.  she  had  been  seeing  a  therapist  named 
iybil  Baran  up  to  10  times  a  month  since 
December  l(>Xl  shortly  after  she  left  Dr. 
jtone  In  addition,  her  clinical-psychology 
legree  included  actual  therapy  as  part  of 
he  training.  I  mm  that  December  through 
kfarch.  she  and  Bob  also  had  weekly  cou- 
)les  counseling  with  a  Dr.  Charles  Tucek. 
Jut  none  of  those  doctors  has  spoken  or 
las  been  mentioned  so  far  in  prosecution 
ipers. 

The  most  compelling  piece  of  evidence 
hat  Gail  may  have  been  a  victim  of  do- 
i  nestic  violence  comes  in  the  form  of  that 
lolice  report  she  filed  in  1983  though 
wlice  reports  are  generally  considered 
learsay.  Leigh  McCullough  says  that  Gail 
houed  her  what  may  have  been  bruises 
>n  her  neck  and  said  that  Bob  was  re- 
ponsible.  but  at  the  time  McCullough 
bought  they  looked  like  "hickcys." 

The  received  profile  of  Bob— as  a  vio- 
ent.  controlling  narcissist  is  even  more 
juestionable.  Violent  maniacs  don't  often 
eform  themselves.  And  men  who  are  con- 
rol  freaks  don't  usually  choose  successful 
jrofcssional  women.  But  the  narcissism 
heory  is  stickier.  Narcissists  don't  tend 
0  do  charity  work  for  poor  children  in 
Mexico,  although  those  with  hero-doctor 
:omplexes  might. 

Another  big  unanswered  question  is 
notive.  If  Biercnbaum  wanted  to  get  rid 
)f  his  wife,  he  had  the  perfect  instrument: 
livorce.  Unless  -and  this  is  the  most  plau- 
ible  theory— he  simply  snapped. 

Strangely  enough,  the  biggest  cloud 
tanging  over  Bierenbaum  may  be  the  very 
ack  of  evidence  in  the  case.  If  he  didn't 
;ill  Gail,  where  is  she'.'  And  who  else  could 
lave  "disappeared  her"? 

Meanwhile,  the  Katzes  soldier  on.  Steve 
says  Alayne  wants  him  to  take  time 
off  from  work  to  be  at  the  trial  every 
lay,  "but  I  can't  sit  in  a  courtroom  for  two 
nonths."  He  has  a  wife  and  a  new  baby 
o  support.  "My  sister  talks  about  contri- 
mtions  to  battered-women's  funds,"  he 
■ays.  But  they're  both  hoping  that  "some- 
hing  more"  may  come  of  this.  "There 
nay  be  books,  there  may  be  movies.  If  we 
;an  be  compensated,  I'm  all  for  it.  I  think 
ny  parents  and  my  sister  would  love  for 
omething  like  that.  But  unless  there's  a 
juilty  verdict,"  he  adds,  it  could  be  a 
iroblem,  "because  they  like  to  do  these 
novie-of-the-week  things  based  on  true 
tories.  And  if  it's  a  not-guilty  verdict, 
hey  can't,  you  know,  do  a  murder  scene 
n  the  home.  They  can't  do  the  dropping 
>f  a  body  over  an  ocean.  They  can't  do 
my  of  that  stuff. 

"So  for  more  than  one  reason,"  says 
jail's  brother,  "a  guilty  verdict  would  be 
veil  received."  □ 
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But  while  Dennis's  life  walflpsl  as  flamboyant  and  eccentric  as  that  of 
his  most  famous  creation,  it  was  far  more  mysterious 
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t  the  height  of  his  success, 
Patrick  Dennis  was  the  toast 
of  New  York.  The  first  author  ever  to  land 
three  books  simultaneously  on  the  best- 
seller list,  he  was  most  notably  the  creator 
of  Auntie  Maine,  an  instant  classic  pub- 
lished in  1955  that  quickly  inspired  a  hit 
Broadway  play,  a  hit  musical,  and  two  Hol- 
lywood movies.  A  renowned  host  and  bon 


vivant,  the  writer— whose  real  name  was 
Edward  Everett  Tanner  III— gave  fabulous 
parties  at  his  spectacular  Upper  East  Side 
town  house,  entertaining  Rosalind  Russell, 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Kenneth  Tynan,  Peg- 
gy Cass,  and  other  friends  in  great  style— 
and  often  in  uproarious  costumes.  Armed 
with  a  martini,  a  cigarette,  and  a  rapier  wit, 
Tanner  and  his  wealthy  wife  seemed  to 


personify  a  kind  of  Nick  and  Nora  Charles 
sophistication  that  defined  mid-century 
Manhattan  life  at  its  most  glamorous. 

With  two  impeccably  behaved  children 
and  a  multitude  of  fans.  Tanner  had  mon- 
ey, fame,  charm,  much-admired  taste,  and 
seemingly  everything  else  a  writer  could 
want.  As  Maine  herself  says,  "Life  is  a  ban- 
quet, and  most  poor  sons-of-bitches  arc 
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i. ii  v  in;'  to  death!"  Not  Tanner:  Ins  life- 
style was  as  flamboyant  as  the  irrepress- 
ible Mame's,  and  no  one  could  evei  have 
accused  him  of  failing  to  enjoj  Ins  good 

fori  unc. 

Hut  what  lus  fans  didn't  know  was  that 
Patrick  Dennis  was  his  own  most  ingenious 
creation.  He  was  certainly  exotic;  amid 
the  gray-flannel  conformity  of  the  1950s, 
limner  cut  an  arresting  figure  as  he  swept 
through  the  sedate  streets  of  the  Upper 
I  ast  Side.  More  than  six  feet  tall,  with  a 
flowing  beard  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  close-cropped  conventions  of  the  era, 
he  was  more  likely  to  be  splendidly  attired 
in  an  Edwardian  cape  or  a  homburg  and 
furled  umbrella,  looking  like  "a  refugee 
from  the  British  Foreign  Office,"  as  he 
put  it,  than  in  the  sober  uniform  favored 
by  his  peers. 

But  his  inventiveness  went  far  beyond 
the  sartorial.  From  his  very  name  to  the  re- 
spectable upper-middle-class  family  life  he 
had  built  for  himself,  virtually  everything 
Tanner  had  constructed  was  an  elaborate 
contrivance  whose  ostensible  purpose  was 
simply  to  amuse  but  whose  real  effect 
was  to  conceal  the  truth. 

And  when  it  all  caught 
up  with  him— when  his  writ- 
ing went  out  of  style  and  his 
books  didn't  sell  anymore, 
when  sexual  confusion  had 
destroyed  his  family  and 
alcohol  had  wreaked  havoc 
with  his  personal  life,  when 
he  had  run  through  the  for- 
tune he  had  made  and  his 
seemingly  enviable  spree  as  a 
high-living  expatriate  had  fizzled  to  a  dis- 
solute close— Tanner,  in  the  final  chapter 
of  his  ever  surprising  life,  came  up  with 
perhaps  his  single  most  inspired  idea. 
Reinventing  himself  one  last  time,  Tanner 
not  only  lived  out  an  outrageous  fantasy 
that  shocked  even  his  closest  friends,  but 
also  kept  the  best  character  he  had  ever 
dreamed  up  a  secret  that,  in  some  ways, 
will  forever  remain  an  unsolved  mystery. 

When  he  died  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  he  was  already  largely  forgotten, 
or  so  he  believed.  But  the  stage  versions  of 
his  work  have  never  stopped  being  pro- 
duced, with  the  play  Auntie  Maine  and  the 
musical  Maine  both  perennial  favorites,  and 
Little  Me,  the  Neil  Simon  version  of  another 
Dennis  best-seller,  produced  on  Broadway 
in  a  sold-out  revival  that  won  Martin  Short 
a  Tony  Award  for  best  actor  last  year. 

And  now— more  than  four  decades  after 
his  greatest  fame— Tanner  is  enjoying 
a  resurgence  of  popularity  that  attests 
to  his  enduring  appeal.  This  November,  St. 
Martin's  Press  will  publish  Eric  Myers's 
Uncle  Maine,  the  first  biography  ever  writ- 


ten about  Tanner.  Barbra  Streisand  will  be 
the  executive  producer  of  and  may  star  in  a 
three-hour  television  version  of  Maine  that 
is  expected  to  be  "ABC's  biggest-budget 
event  movie  ever."  according  to  Daily  Vari- 
ety, Bette  Midler  also  has  a  Maine  project 
in  development,  at  CBS. 

Many  other  legendary  names  have  al- 
ready portrayed  Maine,  "the  middle-aged 
terror  of  Beekman  Place,"  a  wealthy,  ec- 
centric bohemian  who  is  thrust  into  an 
uncomfortably  conventional  role  when  she 
inherits  her  10-year-old  orphaned  nephew. 
Rosalind  Russell  and  Angela 
Lansbury  were  the  original  stage 
Mames,  with  Bea  Arthur  co- 
starring  with  Lansbury  in  the 
1966  smash  musical  production. 
Earlier  this  year,  when  Lansbury 


A  huge  success, 
Auntie  Mame 
sold  more  than  two 
million  copies. 


NOVEL  IDEAS 

Above,  Auntie  Mame,  Patrick  Dennis's 
greatest  hit  as  a  writer,  published  in 
1955  by  Vanguard  Press,  and,  left, 
Little  Me,  his  ninth  novel,  which  E.  P. 
Dutton  published  in  1961. 
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was  honored  by  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity for  her  contributions  to  the  arts, 
she  and  Arthur  brought  down  the  house 
with  their  onstage  speculation  about  wheth- 
er Streisand  would  indeed  take  on  the  role 
of  Mame.  "I  think  she  will  play  it,"  said 
Arthur.  She  paused  for  a  crucial  beat,  and 
then  added,  "But  not  well." 

The  casting  of  Barbra  Streisand  as  an 
upper-class  Wasp  may  seem  novel,  but  the 
role  of  Mame  has  attracted  a  dazzling  as- 
sortment of  grandes  dames  over  the  years. 
One  of  the  less  fortunate  was  Lucille  Ball, 
whose  1974  movie  was  a  flop.  This  came 
as  no  surprise  to  Tanner,  who  had  known 
she  was  the  wrong  choice.  Miss  Ball  was 
"too  common  for  the  role,"  he  proclaimed. 
With  varying  degrees  of  success,  the  part 
has  also  been  filled  by  Greer  Garson, 
Beatrice  Lillie,  Constance  Bennett,  Elaine 
Stritch,  Ann  Miller,  Celeste  Holm,  Sylvia 
Sidney,  Ann  Sothern,  Juliet  Prowse,  Alexis 
Smith,  Ginger  Rogers,  and  even  Gypsy 
Rose  Lee.  "Translated  into  more  than  30 
languages.  Auntie  Maine,  and  the  musical 
Maine,  have  never  ceased  being  performed 
somewhere  in  the  world  almost  every 
evening  since  their  respective  Broadway  de- 


buts in  1956  and  1966."  wrote  Richard 
Tyler  Jordan,  the  author  of  a  1998  history 
called  But  Darling,  I'm  Your  Auntie  Muni,-1 
Indeed,  Auntie  Mame  has  become  one 
of  the  most  beloved  characters  in  the  his- 
tory of  popular  culture.  "What  is  more  ex- 
citing than  a  glamorous  lady  who  has  the 
ability  to  change  people's  lives  for  the  bet- 
ter?" says  Jerry  Herman,  who  wrote  the 
music  and  lyrics  for  the  original  Broadway 
production  of  Mame,  which  ran  for  nearly 
four  years.  "Especially  in  times  when  we 
have  problems,  what  better  to  escape  to 
than  the  world  of  Mame  Dennis?  It's 
a  world  of  fantasy.  She's  the 
Pied  Piper,  the  Wizard  of  Oz. 
She's  a  magical  being  that 
everyone  would  like  to  know." 

fBut  if  Auntie  Mame  is  known 
I    around  the  world,  the  author 
l    who  created  the  icon  remained 
H       I   an  enigma  even  at  the  height  of 
*-,      f    his  popularity.  From  his  earli- 
[    est  childhood,  Tanner  had  been 
rewriting  his  own  life,  rework- 
ing the  aspects  he  found  unsatisfactory 
and  spinning  his  story  into  the  first  of  the 
many  tall  tales  he  would  later  tell  to  such 
public  acclaim. 

Who  was  the  real  Patrick  Dennis?  In 
some  ways,  not  even  his  wife  and  children 
ever  knew  for  sure. 

Even  as  a  small  boy,  Tanner  refused  to 
conform  to  what  was  expected.  The 
son  of  a  stockbroker,  he  was  born  in 
1921  in  Chicago,  where  he  grew  up  on 
Lake  Shore  Drive  in  relative  prosperity,  at 
least  until  the  stock-market  crash  of  1929. 
Tanner's  compulsion  to  improve  upon  the 
truth  began  when  little  Edward  wouldn't 
answer  to  his  real  name,  insisting  that  he 
be  called  Patrick  instead. 

And  so  the  first  of  many  aliases  was 
born.  In  later  years  Tanner's  other  pseudo- 
nyms included  Virginia  Rowans  (a  nom  de 
plume  he  used  for  four  of  his  books),  Des- 
mond LaTouche,  and  Lancelot  Leopard, 
the  name  he  gave  to  his  company  when  he 
incorporated  his  various  business  interests. 
(His  friend  Cris  Alexander,  an  actor  and  pho- 
tographer, designed  the  Lancelot  Leopard 
logo,  which  featured  Tanner,  with  a  Roman 
helmet  on  his  head,  naked  astride  a  leop- 
ard, brandishing  a  quill  pen— an  image  he 
used  for  all  his  business  stationery  as  well.) 
To  further  complicate  matters,  when 
Tanner  wrote  Auntie  Mame  under  the  name 
of  Patrick  Dennis,  he  also  bestowed  the 
name  Dennis  upon  Mame,  compound- 
ing the  confusion  by  calling  her  nephew 
Patrick  a  choice  that  quite  naturally  led 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  author  Patrick 
Dennis's  story  about  a  little  boy  named 
Patrick  Dennis,  whose  parents  die  and 
leave  him  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  whose  life 
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is  an  unceasing  round  of  wild  parties,  was 
m  fact  the  story  of  his  own  life, 

Regrettably,  the  reality  had  not  been 
nearly  as  entertaining.  In  liis  fiction,  ran 
nei  was  able  to  kill  off  his  parents  with 
admirable  dispatch,  replacing  them  with 
Maine,  who  was  infinitely  more  fun.  Mis 
real  parents  proved  a  more  persistent  an- 
noyance. "He  hated  his  father,"  says  Mi- 
chael Tanner,  Patrick's  son.  "He  couldn't 
stand  him.  He  had  nothing  but  terrible 
things  to  say  about  his  parents  how  stupid 
they  were,  what  terrible  lushes  they  were." 

Patrick's  mother  was  a  stylish  socialite 
who  lived  for  the  kind  of  pretentious 
upper-crust  parties  he  would  skewer 
in  his  writing  many  years  later.  "My  father 
said  she  was  a  total  idiot,"  says  Michael,  a 
doctor  who  lives  in  Manhattan  with  his 
wife  and  their  three-year-old  son.  Patrick's 
father  had  been  a  football  star  in  college, 
and  he  was  appalled  to  find  that  his  young 
son,  who  liked  to  write  skits  and  put  on 
plays,  had  neither  the  aptitude  nor  the  ap- 
petite for  sports.  "He  never  threw  me  a 
baseball  in  his  entire  life,"  Michael  reports. 
"My  mother  used  to  take  me  to  Yankee 
games;  my  father  took  me  to  the  theater." 
As  a  vulnerable  child,  Patrick  was 
deeply  wounded  by 
his  father's  cruelty. 
"I  think  my  grandfa- 
ther made  my  father 
for  gay  when  he  was 
about  10  years  old," 
says  Michael.  "My 
father  never  forgave 
his  father  for  calling 
him  a  pansy."  (And 
yet  despite  his  intense 
dislike,  in  later  years 
Tanner  secretly  paid 
his  alcoholic  father's 
salary  so  he  could  con- 
tinue to  believe  he  was  gainfully  employed. 
"His  father  was  floundering,  so  it  was  out 
of  kindness,  but  it  was  also  like  revenge," 
explains  Michael.) 

From  the  outset,  the  Tanners  established 
a  family  tradition  of  concealing  uncom- 
fortable truths  that  Patrick  would  later 
perfect  in  his  own  life.  Patrick  had  a  sister 
10  years  older  than  he,  but  his  parents 
didn't  tell  either  child  that  their  mother 
had  been  married  before  and  that  the 
children  had  different  fathers.  "That  kind 
of  hypocrisy  was  what  my  generation  was 
brought  up  with,"  said  Louise  Tanner, 
Patrick's  widow,  in  an  interview  before  her 
death  last  spring  at  the  age  of  78. 

Tanner  escaped  from  his  origins  as 
quickJy  as  he  could,  taking  a  course  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  after  finishing  high 
school  and  then  joining  the  American  Field 
Service  to  become  an  ambulance  driver  on 
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IN  MANHATTAN 

At  their  East  91st  Street 
town  house,  novelist 
..ick  Dennis  is  busy  at 
the  typewriter,  while 
wife  Louise  Tanner  looks 
on,  New  York  City, 
circa  I960. 
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Tanner  spent  much 
of  his  early 
adulthood  building 
a  life  that  was  a 
model  of  convention. 


the  front  lines  during 
World  War  II.  "The 
day  he  left  for  Afri- 
ca, he  came  over  in 
a  pith  helmet  and 
shorts  and  high  knee- 
socks— this  was  on  a 
cold  day  with  snow 
on  the  ground— and 
said,  'I'm  going  out  to  save  the  world— ta- 
ta!'"  reports  Katie  Kelly,  a  childhood  friend 
who  now  lives  in  San  Diego.  "He  treated  it 
as  a  joke." 

Tanner  served  with  the  armed  forces  of 
seven  countries  in  the  Middle  East, 
North  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  he  was 
wounded  twice,  "once  quite  badly,  in  the 
face,"  said  Louise.  "Later  he  was  charac- 
teristically blase  about  his  contributions 
to  the  war,  but  I  have  been  told  by  people 
who  were  there  that  he  was  very  brave." 
Many  years  afterward,  Tanner  was  award- 
ed a  posthumous  Purple  Heart,  but  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  he  claimed,  with  typical  in- 
souciance, that  "the  greatest  consequence 
of  this  era  was  cosmetic,"  since  his  expo- 
sure to  the  luxuriantly  bearded  soldiers  of 
the  French  Army  inspired  him  to  grow 
the  beard  that  became  his  trademark. 


Despite  his  pose  of  nonchalance,  the 
war  took  a  terrible  toll.  Trying  to  cope 
with  the  horrors  of  the  front  line,  Tanner 
had  invented  an  ironic  but  comforting 
fantasy  about  himself  and  the  frightened 
young  soldiers  who  surrounded  him:  "He 
would  pretend  that  they  were  all  a  subur- 
ban family— a  mother,  a  father,  two  kids," 
says  Michael.  But  Tanner  finally  crumbled 
under  the  strain.  "He  cracked  up,"  says 
Michael.  "Eventually  he  had  amnesia  and 
became  disoriented,  speaking  to  people 
who  were  not  there.  He  didn't  know  where 
he  was.  So  this  fantasy  world  became  a  se- 
rious psychiatric  infirmity."  Michael  says 
his  father  received  an  honorable  psychi- 
atric discharge  and  returned  to  the  States, 
where  he  chose  New  York  over  Chicago  as 
the  place  he  wanted  to  live. 

He  soon  met  Louise  Stickney,  a  stun- 
ning Vassar  graduate  who  had  grown  up 
on  the  Upper  East  Side  in  what  she  de- 
scribed as  "Edwardian  opulence."  Even  in 
a  first  encounter  at  a  party,  Tanner  was 
memorable.  "He  was  talking  about  his  ex- 
periences in  the  army,  and  he  described 
his  urine  sample,"  recalled  Louise.  "It 
was  a  gambit  1  guess  most  people  would 
have  avoided." 

When  Tanner  met  his  future  in-laws. 
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thej  were  scandalized  bj  his  beard,  winch 
I  ouise  ackrn  pledged  was  "an  act  of  flam- 
ii.uio  in  those  days.  "Thej  thought 
jraceful;  'nice'  people  simplj  did  not 
weai  beards!'  she  said.  "So  my  mother  li- 
n.iiK  claimed  thai  il  was  covering  an  un- 
sightlj  w  ii  wound."  When  they  married 
in  1948,  I  ouise  was  26  and  Patrick  was  a 
yeai  older  Purely  to  discomfil  his  parents, 
Patrick  made  a  point  oi'  inviting  his  fa- 
ther's longtime  mistress  lo  the  wedding. 

lie  knew  his  father  would 
he  sleepless!)  tossing,  won- 
dering if  she  was  coming," 
Louise  said. 

For  Louise,  who  was 
yearning  to  escape  the  stric- 
tures of  her  conservative  So- 
cial Register  family.  Tanner 
represented  liberation,  along 
with  a  welcome  dose  of  ir- 
reverence much  of  which 
he  directed  toward  Louise's 
devoutly  Catholic  mother,  to 
whom  he  enjoyed  mailing 
such  postcards  as:  "Terribly 
sick  in  Lourdes."  Raised  as 
a  Presbyterian,  Tanner  had 
long  since  become  an  ag- 
gressive atheist.  "My  father 
was  tremendously  blasphe- 
mous," says  Michael.  "I  was 
being  sent  to  catechism— my 
mother  was  doing  it  for  her 
mother— and  he  was  saying 
these  totally  awful  things 
about  the  Catholic  Church 
and  about  the  Pope.  He  called  Catholics 
'bead  fumblers.'  He  hated  the  church— all 
of  them." 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  jibes  to  the  reli- 
gious. "Mrs.  Stickney  had  quite  a  stubble, 
and  as  a  Christmas  present  Pat  gave  her  a 
fine  big  bottle  of  Moustache  for  Men,"  re- 
calls his  friend  Cris  Alexander.  "The  logo 
was  a  black  moustache.  Mrs.  Stickney  said 
it  was  lovely." 

Although  Tanner  delighted  in  provok- 
ing people,  he  spent  much  of  his 
early  adulthood  building  a  life  that 
was  a  model  of  convention,  complete  with 
a  nine-to-five  job  and  a  nuclear  family. 
While  working  as  promotion  director  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  he  ghost- 
wrote other  people's  books.  In  1953,  Crow- 
ell  published  Tanner's  own  first  novel.  Oh, 
What  a  Wonderful  Wedding  (which  Tan- 
ner said  was  not  his  idea  of  "oh,  such  a 
wonderful  title").  He  wanted  to  use  the 
pseudonym  Benson  Hedges,  but  his  pub- 
lishers balked;  when  he  suggested  Virginia 
Rounds,  the  brand  of  cigarettes  he  smoked, 
they  demurred  again.  He  finally  compro- 
mised on  Virginia  Rowans,  who  was  also 


the  author  of  his  next  book.  House  Party, 
which  later  inspired  the  1966  Phyllis  Oilier 
sitcom,  The  Pruitts  <>/  Southampton.  "He 
loved  il  when  some  group  wanted  to  have 
Virginia  Rowans  come  and  speak, "  recalls 
Elaine  Adam,  a  close  friend  who  also 
worked  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Although  the  books  had  only  modest 
success,  their  author  was  praised  by  The 
New  York  Times,  which  observed  that  "Miss 
Rowans  writes  with  a  fine  feminine  realism." 


best-seller  lisl  and  sold  more  than  two  mil- 
lion copies.  As  Auntie  Maine  became  a 
household  name,  Tanner's  aunt  Marion, 
an  eccentric  former  actress  who  lived  on 
Bank  Street  in  Greenwich  Village,  proved 
only  loo  happy  to  claim  credit.  Until  her 
death  in  1985  at  the  age  of  94,  she  insisted 
she  had  been  the  model  for  the  character. 
Tanner  found  this  misconception  thorough- 
ly irritating.  "What  enraged  him  was  that 
people  thought  he  just  wrote  down  every- 
thing she  did,"  explains  Mi- 
chael. "It  was  fiction."  Mi- 
chael thinks  that  Marion 
probably  did  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration, but  his  mother 
disagreed.  "Marion  was  a 
very  tiresome  woman," 
Louise  said.  And  besides, 
her  husband  had  told  her 
who  the  real  Auntie  Mame 
was:  "He  said,  'Of  course  I 
understand  her.  I'm  her!' 
And  he  pointed  to  himself." 


W 


MAME  FAME 

Rosalind  Russell,  considered  to  be  the 

definitive  Auntie  Mame,  here  in  the  1958  film. 

Other  Mames  of  stage  and  screen  throughout 

the  decades  included,  clockwise 

from  top  left:  Angela  Lansbury,  1966; 

Juliet  Prowse,  1969;  Sylvia  Sidney,  1958; 

Ann  Miller,  1969;  Constance  Bennett,  1961; 

Ginger  Rogers,  1969;  Lucille  Ball,  1974; 

Eve  Arden,  1958;  Sheila  Smith,  circa  1966; 

Susan  Hayward,  1969;  Celeste  Holm,  1968; 

and  Greer  Garson,  1958. 


Then  came  Auntie  Mame,  which  Tan- 
ner dashed  off  in  a  frenzied  90-day  burst 
of  inspiration.  He  later  claimed  that  he 
wrote  to  every  publishing  company  in  the 
Yellow  Pages,  starting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  alphabet.  Nineteen  publishers  had  re- 
jected it  and  Tanner  was  down  to  V  when 
Vanguard  Press  accepted  the  manuscript. 
After  picking  the  name  Dennis  out  of  the 
Manhattan  telephone  book,  he  also  ac- 
quired a  new  nom  de  plume. 

Auntie  Mame  was  launched  with  an  extra 
boost  from  Doubleday  Bookstores,  which 
announced  that  if  it  wasn't  the  funniest 
book  the  buyer  had  ever  read,  he  could 
have  his  money  back.  A  huge  success,  il 
spent  112  weeks  on  The  New  York  Times 


ith  such  a  red-hot  hit 
on  his  hands,  Tanner 
had  quickly  lost  his 
own  anonymity.  For  a  few 
months  the  literary  world 
buzzed  about  the  real  iden- 
tity of  the  best-selling  new 
author,  but  Time  magazine 
soon  announced  that  Tan- 
ner was  the  culprit,  describ- 
ing him  as  a  "socialite" 
who  "regards  his  writing  as 
an  after-hours  prank." 

It  is  true  that  Tanner  didn't  invest  his 
writing  with  deep  meaning.  "Never  at  any 
time  was  he  burning  to  write  the  Great 
American  Novel,"  said  Louise,  who  was 
herself  the  author  of  five  books,  including 
the  novel  Miss  Bannister's  Girls,  which  was 
inspired  by  her  years  as  a  student  at  Chapin, 
the  Upper  East  Side  girls'  school  that  was 
then  known  as  Miss  Chapin's.  But  Time's 
assessment  wasn't  quite  fair,  since  Pat  Tan- 
ner treated  even  his  day  job  as  an  after-hours 
prank.  "The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  a  very  staid,  stuffy,  Waspy  organization 
where  everyone  took  themselves  very  seri- 
ously," says  Vivian  Weaver,  who  worked  for 
Tanner  there.  "Then  Pat  arrived." 

He  did  his  best  to  entertain  the  troops. 
"We'd  have  lunch  in  his  office  and  he'd 
imitate  all  the  fuddy-duddies,"  says  Elaine 
Adam.  "Or  he'd  come  in  like  this  and  say, 
'Who  am  1?'"  She  lets  her  head  drop  and 
holds  up  her  arms  as  if  hanging  from  a 
cross.  Tanner  hid  in  the  closet  and  made 
faces  at  Weaver  when  more  dignified  per- 
sonages were  passing  by;  he  gave  mischie- 
vous nicknames  lo  everyone,  did  pratfalls 
in  the  halls,  and  mixed  Manhattans  at  his 
desk.  "At  five  o'clock  he  said.  'We're  go- 
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PROFILE 


CASTING  SLOU< 

Patrick  Dennis  meets  with 
Otto  Preminger  in  the  director's 
Manhattan  office  to  discuss 
the  casting  of  the  film  version  of 
Dennis's  1962  novel,  Genius; 
the  movie  was  never  made. 


ing  to  have  a  tasting  and  vote  on  different 
kinds:  you  have  to  fill  out  a  form,'"  re- 
ports Weaver,  adding  that  Tanner  once 
got  all  the  old  biddies  in  the  office  so 
bombed  she  was  afraid  they  wouldn't 
make  it  home. 

When  Michael  was  born  in  1954, 
Tanner  invited  groups  of  colleagues 
to  come  to  his  house  for  cocktails 
and  to  meet  the  baby.  "He  had  a  huge 
stuffed  monkey  called  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
he  wrapped  it  up  in  a  blanket  and  handed 
it  to  this  tasteful  lady  who  was  secretary 
to  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  the  editor  of 
Foreign  Affairs,"  recalls  Adam.  "He  said, 
'Here's  the  baby— it  looks  just  like  me!' 
She  was  dumbfounded." 

But  Tanner's  role  as  provocateur  didn't 
stop  with  high  jinks.  "It  was  a  very  low- 
paying  organization,  and  he  was  always 
worried  about  the  mailroom  and  the 
subscription  department,"  reports  Adam. 
"He  went  to  the  executive  director  and 
said,  'These  people  have  to  get  more 
money.'"  Tanner  also  made  a  point  of 
treating  his  secretary  as  an  equal.  "He 
was  way  ahead  of  people,"  says  Weaver. 
"If  he  went  out,  he'd  say,  'Do  you  want 
me  to  bring  you  coffee?'  Everyone  on  the 
staff  loved  him."  With  typical  asperity, 
Tanner  dedicated  Auntie  Maine  to  Adam 
and  Weaver,  whom  he  generally  referred 
to  as  "les  girls":  "To  the  worst  manuscript 
typists  in  New  York." 

Fortunately,  Tanner  was  so  charming 
that  his  superiors  tolerated  his  antics.  Told 
to  get  new  draperies  on  a  very  tight  bud- 
get, he  obliged— but  when  his  boss  criti- 
cized them,  Tanner  replied,  "Oh,  really? 
Go  fuck  yourself."  Weaver  and  Adam 
were  horrified,  but  Tanner  predicted  that 
his  phone  would  ring  in  15  minutes  with 
an  apology— and  he  was  right. 


Cheap  office  drap- 
eries aside,  Tanner  was 
much  admired  for  his 
taste,  which  was  de- 
cidedly rococo  and 
ran  to  ormolu  and  gilt. 
"He  had  a  beauti- 
ful ormolu  sideboard, 
and  a  collection  of 
beautiful  clocks,  and 
beautiful  tapestries 
and  chandeliers,  and 
a  beautiful  Regency 
rolltop  desk,"  says  Weaver.  "He  would  go 
to  England  and  buy  things  and  have  them 
shipped  back."  Tanner  redesigned  his 
East  91st  Street  town  house  so  that  the 
first  floor  was  two  stories  high,  with  20- 
foot  ceilings  that  accommodated  the  huge 
tapestries  his  wife  had  inherited  from  her 
family,  and  he  installed  an  elevator  and  a 
spiral  staircase  as  well.  He  also  commis- 
sioned his  friend  Cris  Alexander  to  paint 
a  mural  in  the  very  formal  dining  room 
with  allegorical  figures  of  the  seven  arts, 
one  of  whom  was  Tanner  himself.  ("Patrick 
called  it  The  Vilification  of  the  Arts,'" 
says  Shaun  O'Brien,  a  former  dancer  with 
the  New  York  City  Ballet  and  Alexander's 
longtime  companion.  "Lots  of  putti  flying 
around  holding  up  masks.") 

But  with  Michael  and  his  younger  sister, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  1957,  Tanner 
insisted  on  proper  decorum  at  all  times. 
The  first  time  Weaver  and  Adam  baby-sat 
for  Michael,  Adam  tried  to  feed  him  din- 
ner. Michael,  who  was  then  three  years 
old,  was  aghast:  "Oh  no,  no,  no— we  have 
to  have  drinks  first!" 

"I  said,  'All  right,  I'll  give  you  some  ap- 
ple juice,'"  Adam  recalls.  "Michael  takes 
me  by  the  hand  and  says,  'We  have  to 
have  our  drinks  in  the  living  room.  Would 
you  like  a  martini?'" 


The  Hew  York  Times 
rhapsodized  of 
Little  Me,  "Mr. 
Dennis's  dialogue 
is  so  hilarious . . . 
that  the  reader  may 
have  to  pause  to 
take  breath." 


"At  the  age  of  three,  we  were  schooled  I 
in  how  to  make  a  highball,"  explains  Eliza-  j 
beth  Tanner,  who  is  known  as  Betsy.  "I  hc\  1 
drank  a  lot.  Our  parents  either  went  out  or  I 
had  people  in,  but  there  weren't  a  lot  of 
quiet  nights  at  home." 

Good  manners  were  of  paramount 
importance:  Michael  remembers  dutiful- 
ly going  around  a  room  to  kiss  two  or 
three  dozen  people  in  succession.  "We 
were  expected  to  behave  like  adults  at  a 
very  early  age,"  Michael  says.  "My  fa- 
ther had  absolute  command;  when  he 
said  to  do  something,  you  did  it.  We  were 
terrified  of  him." 

Always  elegant,  for- 
mal, and  dressed  to 
the  nines,  Tanner  nev- 
er relaxed  his  stan- 
dards, even  at  home. 
"It  was  a  perfectly 
ordered  world,"  says 
Betsy,  who  recently 
resigned  as  technical 
director  for  the  Man- 
hattan Theater  Club, 
where  she  worked  for 
many  years.  "His 
clothes  were  perfectly 
ordered;  his  living  cir- 
cumstances were  per- 
fectly ordered." 

But  behind  the  fa- 
cade of  propriety.  Tan- 
ner's personal  life  was 
in  turmoil,  and  at  the  height  of  his  suc- 
cess it  cracked  apart. 

Writing  had  always  come  easily  to 
Tanner— "I  write  fast  or  not  at  all," 
he  said— and  in  1956  he  followed  up 
Auntie  Maine  with  Guestward  Ho!  and  The 
Loving  Couple,  the  story  of  a  disintegrating 
marriage  told  from  his-and-hers  perspec- 
tives. The  Pink  Hotel  was  published  in  1957 
and  Around  the  World  with  Auntie  Maine  in 
1958.  "I've  dealt  with  many  hundreds  of 
writers  in  my  time,  and  I  think  Pat  was 
probably  the  most  facile,"  says  Julian  Mul- 
ler,  the  editor  in  chief  of  Vanguard  Press, 
who  discovered  Auntie  Maine.  "He  was  so 
adept.  With  Pat,  I  think  it  was  a  lark." 

The  most  elaborate  lark  of  all  was  Lit- 
tle Me,  which  purported  to  be  the  autobi- 
ography of  a  hilariously  vulgar  tart  named 
Belle  Poitrine.  A  wicked  satire  of  the  self- 
important  celebrity  autobiography,  the  book, 
which  was  published  in  1961,  also  provides 
a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  final  chapter 
of  Tanner's  married  life.  Lavishly  illus- 
trated with  photographs  by  Cris  Alexan- 
der, it  used  Tanner's  family  and  friends  to 
play  an  elaborate  array  of  characters,  with 
his  own  town  house  complete  with  tapes-  ■ 
liies.  chandeliers,  and  the  stuffed  mon-  ", 
key    serving  as  continued  on  paoi    19s    ; 
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continued  from  pagi   no  a  frequent  set. 

"I'd  come  home  from  school  and  find 
Jen  Archer  posing  stark  naked  in  my 
room,"  Michael  recalls,  referring  to  the 
luscious  blonde  actress  who  played  Belle 
in  the  photographs.  Little  Betsy  appeared 
as  a  child  sitting  on  a  potty  amid  an  un- 
ruly crowd  demonstrating  the  "intolerable 
conditions  in  steerage"  on  one  of  Belle's 
less  luxurious  ocean  crossings.  Louise 
played  Pixie  Portnoy,  one  of  Belle's  shal- 
low friends.  Tanner  himself  was  the  hap- 
less Cedric  Roulstoune-Farjeon,  a  British 
aristocrat  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come one  of  Belle's  many  ill-fated  husbands, 
despite  his  obvious  (except  to  Belle)  ho- 
mosexuality. Costumes,  jewels,  and  furs 
were  borrowed  from  friends  who  ranged 
from  Rosalind  Russell  to  Kaye  Ballard 
and  Dody  Goodman. 

The  New  York  Times  rhapsodized  that 
Little  Me  "parodies  (sometimes  savagely) 
the  vapidity,  the  insincerity,  the  vulgarity, 
the  incredible  narcissism  of  some  Holly- 
wood personalities,"  and  continued:  "Mr. 
Dennis  lays  about  him  with  such  prodi- 
gality, his  dialogue  is  so  hilarious,  his 
pages  such  a  riot  of  magnificent  absurdi- 
ties interlarded  with  sly  puns,  quips,  mal- 
propisms  [sic],  inside  jokes  and  other  ver- 
bal buffoonery,  that  the  reader  may  have 
to  pause  to  take  breath." 

The  high  spirits  attending  the  creation 
of  Little  Me  are  appar- 
ent on  its  pages,  but 
by  the  time  the  show 
it  inspired  had  arrived 
on  Broadway  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Tanner's 
life  had  come  unglued. 
"He  hated  the  show," 
says  Michael.  "Neil 
Simon  totally  changed 
it  and  turned  it  into  a 
vehicle  for  Sid  Cae- 
sar." But  that  was  the 
least  of  Tanner's  prob- 
lems. "A  month  after 
Little  Me  opened  on 
Broadway,  my  father 
tried  to  kill  himself,"  says  Michael.  "He  had 
attempted  suicide  twice  as  a  younger  man, 
but  not  really  seriously.  This  time  it  was 
barbiturates.  He  tried  to  drown  himself. 
My  mother  found  him  in  the  bathtub." 

The  proximate  cause,  according  to  Mi- 
chael, was  his  father's  guilt  over  an  affair 
he  had  been  having  with  another  man. 
"He'd  been  cheating  on  my  mother  with 
this  costume  designer  at  NBC,"  Michael 
says.  After  the  1962  suicide  attempt,  Louise 
had  her  husband  institutionalized  for  nine 
months,  during  which  his  treatment  in- 
cluded electroshock.  None  of  this  was 
explained  to  the  children.  "I  came  home 
from  school  and  said,  'Where's  Dad?'" 


formal,  and  dressed 
to  the  nines,  Tanner 
never  relaxed 
his  standards,  even 
at  home. 


ON  THE  AVENUE 

Patrick  Dennis  (Edward 

Everett  Tanner  III)  and  his 

five-year-old  son,  Michael, 

stroll  up  Park  Avenue 

(near  51st  Street)  in  1959. 


Michael  recalls.  "We 
were  told  he  was  in 
Florida  working  on 
a  book.  A  couple  of 
months  later  I  found 
a  letter  from  Dad,  and 
being  a  clever  child, 
I  said,  'How  come 
this  postmark  is  in 
White  Plains?'  When 
I  figured  it  out,  my 
mother  said,  'Your  father's  had  something 
called  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  he's  in  a 
mental  hospital.'" 

By  this  time,  sweeping  unpleasant  re- 
alities under  the  carpet  was  a  well- 
established  family  tradition.  Up  until 
the  time  of  her  death,  Louise  insisted  she 
never  knew  her  husband  was  gay  until 
his  breakdown,  despite  his  penchant  for 
dressing  up  as  Margaret  Dumont  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  "I  wasn't  aware  of  it,"  she 
said.  "I  could  hardly  believe  that  homo- 
sexuality was  coming  into  our  home.  That 
was  something  that  happened  to  some- 
body else." 


/ 


Her  son  believes  the  denial  was  willful, 
given  the  clues  she  chose  to  ignore.  Tanner, 
who  told  his  wife  what  to  wear  and  banned 
print  dresses,  which  he  hated,  had  sur- 
rounded himself  with  gay  friends.  "There 
are  pictures  of  my  mother  clinking  glasses 
with  eight  gay  men  at  the  table,  and  she  was 
the  only  woman,"  Michael  says  dryly.  They 
all  had  pet  names  for  one  another;  Cris 
Alexander  and  his  lover,  Shaun  O'Brien. 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Musgrove  (named  after 
a  character  O'Brien  portrayed  in  Little  Me). 

Then  there  were  Tanner's  alter  egos;  af- 
ter all,  as  Michael  points  out,  "he  wrote 
four  books  under  a  woman's  name."  Tan- 
ner's predilection  for  assuming  female 
identities  dated  back  to  high  school,  when 
he  wrote  a  weekly  humor  column  for  the 
school  newspaper  called  "Judy."  When  he 
started  writing  books,  one  of  his  early 
ghostwriting  names  was  Evelyn  Barkin. 
And  as  an  enterprising  magazine  writer 
named  Sarah  Brooks,  he  blithely  dashed 
off  a  first-person  article  about  being  re- 
jected by  a  sorority  for  the  1953  college  is- 
sue of  Mademoiselle. 

In  retrospect.  Tanner's  writing  style  it- 
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self  maj  be  the  most  telling;  back  in  the 
1950s  and  earlj  60s,  his  sensibility  provid- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  the  prevailing  cul- 
ture. "Little  Me  amid  never  haw  been  writ- 
ten bj  a  totall)  heterosexual  person,"  ob- 
serves Michael.  "If  my  dad  has  anj  place 
m  literature,  it's  as  one  of  the  progenitors 

of  camp." 

Although  Tanner  managed  to  write 
First  Lady,  another  parody  in  the  style  of 
/  ittle  \l<:  while  lie  was  in  the  hospital,  the 
institutionalization  finished  oil'  his  mar- 
riage. "He  was  angry  at  Louise  for  com- 
mitting him,"  says  Tanner's  niece  Sister 
Joanna  Hastings,  a  Catholic  nun.  "He  didn't 
think  that  was  necessary." 

Tanner  also  felt  it  was  more  honorable 
to  leave  the  marriage  than  to  stay.  "He'd 
say  to  me.  '1  love  Louise— that's  why  I  can't 
live  with  her.  It's  not  fair  to  Louise," "  says 
Sister  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Tanner's 
half-sister,  Barbara. 

Louise  took  it  hard.  "My  mother  was 
absolutely  devastated,"  says  Michael.  But 
the  Tanners  maintained  their  usual  facade 
of  flawless  behavior.  When  Tanner  was  fi- 
nally released  from  the  hospital  in  1963, 
Betsy  remembers,  her  mother  told  the 
children  that  their  father  was  "claustro- 
phobic" and  that  it  was  too  hard  for  him 
to  live  in  the  house  with  so  many  people, 
so  he  was  going  to  move  elsewhere.  "I 
think  my  mother  was  very  sad  and  disap- 
pointed it  couldn't  work  out,  but  1  never 
heard  a  harsh  word,"  Michael  says.  "My 
mother  never  expressed  any  anger  at  him, 
nor  he  at  her,"  adds  Betsy. 

Tanner  set  up  housekeeping  at  930  Fifth 
Avenue,  attended  by  "this  impossibly 
gay  butler  named  Cecil,"  says  Michael. 
One  ceiling  had  a  dome  on  which  Tanner 
asked  Cris  Alexander  to  paint  a  mural  of 
Tanner  as  a  naked  and  beatific  God,  float- 
ing in  an  aquamarine  sky  among  cream- 
colored  clouds.  By  1965,  however,  Tanner 
had  wearied  of  his  Manhattan  life  and  tak- 
en off  for  Tangiers  to  explore  the  gay  expa- 
triate writers'  scene  made  famous  by  Paul 
Bowles  and  William  S.  Burroughs.  "At  this 
point  he  was  finding  it  hard  to  find  happi- 
ness," says  Michael.  "We  were  going  to 
spend  the  summer  with  him  in  Tangiers, 
but  he  hated  it.  He  said,  'I  loathe  Tangiers,' 
which  he  described  as  'Canarsie  with  mina- 
rets.'" Instead  he  whirled  through  Paris, 
Madrid,  Tunis,  Rome,  and  Cairo,  landing 
finally  in  Mexico.  Louise  professed  baffle- 
ment at  this  decision  as  well.  "Another  mys- 
tery, really,"  she  said  blandly.  "There  were 
a  great  many  mysteries  about  this  man." 

But  Mexico  initially  seemed  to  oifer  a 
solution  to  several  problems.  "He  could 
live  cheaply,  with  a  lot  of  servants,"  Mi- 
chael says.  "Dad  said,  'A  servant  behind 
every  chair'— that  was  his  dream." 


Tanner  didn't  seem  particularly  enam- 
ored of  the  indigenous  culture.  "Patrick 
was  totally  urban,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  Getting  to  Know  the 
Natives,  even  learning  the  language,  and 
certainly  not  reading  about  the  country," 
says  (Catherine  Walch,  an  expatriate  friend 
of  Tanner's  in  Mexico. 

But  he  retained  his  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm lor  aesthetic  detail.  "He  had  all 
the  servants  running  around  in  toreador 
pants,"  said  Louise,  who  visited  him  there. 
"He  had  different  colors  for  different 
moods  and  different  occasions." 

Tanner  described  another  advantage  of 
his  new  home  in  Genius,  which  had  been 
written  while  he  was  still  living  with  Louise 
and  was  published  in  1962:  "The  nice  thing 
about  Mexico  is  that  ...  it  is  the  haven 
and  the  heaven  of  the  second-rate,"  he 


Louise  insisted  she 
never  knew  her 
husband  was  qay, 
despite  his  penchant 
for  dressing  up  as 
Margaret  Dumont  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat. 


wrote.  Although  Genius  sold  well,  it  leaves 
a  bitter  aftertaste,  in  contrast  to  the  essen- 
tial sunniness  of  Auntie  Mame.  Genius  is  a 
much  darker  book  whose  protagonists— an 
expatriate  American  writer  and  his  wife- 
seem  to  be  either  soused  or  excruciatingly 
hung  over  much  of  the  time.  The  assorted 
deadbeats  and  boors  who  figure  in  the 
narrative  betrayed  Tanner's  contempt  for 
much  of  his  own  social  circle,  as  did  the 
various  nouveaux  riches,  their  acolytes  and 
predators,  and  assorted  other  paragons  of 
tackiness  he  flayed  in  Paradise,  which  was 
set  in  Acapulco  and  published  in  1971. 

And  yet  because  of  his  fame,  he  was 
much  sought-after.  "He  gave  a  lot  of  par- 
ties and  of  course  everyone  wanted  to  be 
there,"  recalls  Walch.  Tanner's  book  sales 
may  have  been  slipping  back  home,  but 
he  was  still  regarded  as  a  prize  catch  be- 
low the  border.  "In  Mexican  circles,  they 
think  I'm  a  hot  potato,"  he  told  his  long- 
time friend  and  accountant,  Abe  Badian, 
who  is  now  76. 

But  even  the  frenetic  activity  failed  to 
comfort  Tanner.  "Those  huge  parties  were 
just  a  collection  of  celebrity  seekers,  hangers- 


on.  and  no  real  friends  at  all,"  says  Walch. 

And  Tanner's  drinking  had  gradual!) 
gotten  the  better  of  him.  "I  remember  one 
night  in  Mexico  when  he  signed  the  table- 
cloth instead  of  the  check,  which  he  thought 
was  amusing,  and  was  sitting  under  the 
table  dead  drunk,"  Michael  says.  "He  went 
through  an  extremely  social  period  of  ter- 
rible overdrinking.  Alcohol  meant  eventual 
oblivion  -going  out  to  parties  and  just  los- 
ing it.  He  would  take  his  clothes  off  in  pub- 
lic a  lot  in  Mexico;  he  was  just  shitfaced. 
He  was  really  in  bad  shape— heading  down.  | 
There  was  a  lot  of  surface  gaiety,  with  des- 
peration underneath.  In  the  last  year  or  two 
in  Mexico  he  was  taking  his  meals  on  a 
tray  in  his  room.  He  was  just  so  hopeless. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  obliterate  his  past." 

Increasingly  fearful  that  he  was  burned 
out  as  a  writer,  Tanner  had  also  hoped  that 
moving  to  Mexico  would  freshen  up  his 
work.  In  1964  he  had  published  Vie  Joyous 
Season,  a  poignant  story  told  from  the  per- 
spective of  a  10-year-old  boy  whose  parents 
split  up.  Once  again  Tanner  rewrote  life, 
eliminating  the  sad  parts;  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  the  boy's  parents  get  back  together. 
But  the  novel  didn't  do  well,  and  Tanner 
was  losing  heart.  "When  Joyous  Season 
didn't  become  a  hit,  I  think  he  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  his  career,"  Michael 
says.  "He  was  running  out  of  material.  I 
think  that  weighed  very  heavily  on  him." 

Tanner  had  always  been  realistic  about 
his  own  ability,  which  he  never  exag- 
gerated. "He  said  to  me,  Abe,  I'm  a 
man  of  limited  talent.  1  had  a  story  to  tell 
and  I  told  it.  I  had  some  ideas  after  that 
and  I  executed  them  as  best  I  could.  But 
I'm  going  out  of  style,'"  says  Abe  Badian. 
"He  had  no  great  illusions  about  his  stand- 
ing as  an  author." 

But  at  least  Tanner  was  finally  owning 
up  to  his  sexuality— a  revelation  that  came 
as  a  total  shock  to  his  son,  despite  such 
previous  clues  as  the  time  Tanner  arrived 
for  parents'  day  at  11-year-old  Michael's 
private  boys'  school,  St.  David's,  "wearing 
mink  and  a  pillbox  hat,"  as  Michael  put  it. 

It  was  another  three  years  before  Michael 
learned  the  truth.  "One  night  in  Mexico, 
when  I  was  14,  he  said,  'Don't  you  know 
I'm  a  homosexual?'— like  it  was  obvious," 
Michael  reports.  "I  was  absolutely  bowled 
over.  I  was  speechless.  To  me,  the  fact  that 
everybody  was  kowtowing  to  him  all  those 
years  made  him  a  tower  of  masculinity.  He 
was  so  magisterial,  ordering  people  around, 
with  everyone  laughing  at  whatever  he  said. 
The  thought  that  he  could  be  gay  was  as 
unexpected  as  if  he  had  said  he  came  from 
another  planet  and  he  wasn't  really  a  hu- 
man being." 

Tanner  was  fairly  open  about  his  lifestyle 
in  Mexico,  where  he  lived  tor  a  lime  with 
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a  retired  U.S  \rmy  officer.  "They  would 
drink  scotch  and  milk  for  breakfast,"  says 

Abe  H.uli.in 

Dm  hiniki  didn't  raise  the  subject  of 
Ins  homosexuality  with  Betsy  until  she  was 
in  college  in  the  mid-1970s.  "That  conver- 
sation was  probably  the  only  time  anyone 
in  the  family  mentioned  anything  about 
their  personal  life,"  she  says.  "'It  just  wasn't 
discussed." 

However  oblivious  his  family  may  have 
been,  fanner  himself  had  understood  his 
sexual  proclivities  much  earlier.  "He  said 
that  when  he  married  my  mother  he 
thought,  Thank  God  I'll  never  have  to 
sleep  with  another  man!"  says  Michael. 

But  the  cure  wasn't  so  simple.  When 
psychoanalysis  eame  into  vogue.  Tan- 
ner tried  that  too. 
"He  said  he'd  been  an- 
alyzed to  try  to  get  over 
his  homosexuality,"  re- 
ealls  Bita  Dobo.  a  friend 
who  worked  as  a  recep- 
tionist at  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

"I  think  in  some  ways 
he  wanted  very  much 
to  become  an  American 
heterosexual  white  guy, 
but  he  wasn't,"  says  Mi- 
chael. "I  think  he  was  truly  bisexual;  he 
was  certainly  sexually  ambivalent.  He  felt 
terrible,  terrible  guilt;  he  said,  Tve  failed 
you.'  I  do  think  he  was  ashamed  of  it.  He 
would  much  rather  have  been  straight." 

But  happiness  eluded  Tanner  even  as 
a  gay  man  on  his  own.  "I  think  he  couldn't 
find  love,"  says  Michael.  "That  was  the 
only  piece  of  advice  he  ever  gave  me: 
'Love,'  as  a  command.  I  think  his  life  was 
without  love."  Still  searching,  Tanner  con- 
tinued to  have  affairs  with  women  as  well 
as  men.  "He  didn't  know  what  he  was," 
says  Abe  Badian.  "He  was  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  He  couldn't  make  up  his  own 
mind  what  he  wanted  to  be." 

And  the  culture  was  passing  him  by; 
once  celebrated  for  his  witty  and  up-to- 
the-minute  take  on  the  smart  set,  Tanner 
seemed  hopelessly  out  of  step  with  chang- 
ing times  as  the  counterculture  of  the 
1960s  began  to  dominate  the  entire  soci- 
ety in  the  1970s.  "He  rejected  the  whole 
hippie  thing,"  Michael  explains.  "He  hat- 
ed my  long  hair;  he  called  me  Veronica 
Lake.  America  was  becoming  less  and 
less  formal,  and  here  he  was  going  Ed- 
wardian, with  his  bowler  hats  and  his 
Savile  Row  tailoring,  dreaming  of  a  foot- 
man behind  every  chair." 

Tanner's  habitual  extravagance  also  led 
to  money  troubles.  Restless  as  ever,  he 
kept  buying  new  houses  and  redoing  them; 
he  moved  from  Mexico  City  to  Acapulco 


Tanner  arrived 
for  parents'  day 
"wearing  mink 
and  a  pillbox  hat." 


to  Cuernavaca,  where 
he  started  building  a 
dream  house.  "By  1970 
he  had  basically  spent 
all  his  money,"  Michael 
says.  "When  the  house 
was  three-quarters  fin- 
ished he  put  it  on  the 
market.  He  said,  '1  hate 
every  one  of  its  50,000  bricks.'  He  lost  a  ton 
of  money  on  it.  That  was  the  nadir.  He  con- 
sidered himself  written  out;  he  said,  'I'm 
as  out  of  fashion  as  an  Empress  Eugenie 
hat,  and  I've  written  everything  twice.'  He 
was  unable  to  find  happiness  anywhere." 

In  the  early  1970s,  Tanner  tried  Texas, 
where  he  became  co-owner  of  a  Houston 
art  gallery,  but  he  was  bored  with  it  even 
before  it  failed.  Finally,  at  a  fateful  cross- 
roads in  his  life,  he  made  perhaps  the- 
most  bizarre  move  of  all.  In  a  strange  per- 
version of  his  own  cherished  fantasy  of 
having  a  houseful  of  servants,  he  actually 
became  a  butler. 

"When  he  dropped  out  altogether,  he 
was  making  an  escape  from  the  empty,  pur- 
poseless situation  he  had  got  himself  into, 
and  wanted  to  start  a  new  life,"  says  Walch. 
Servitude  was  hardly  his  only  option; 
according  to  Michael,  Tanner  turned  down 
at  least  one  editing  job  in  New  York.  But 
living  a  modest  life  as  an  editor  wasn't  as 
appealing  as  living  in  grand  style,  albeit 
as  someone  else's  valet.  "The  whole  butler 
thing  solved  several  problems,"  Michael 
says.  "It  was  something  new;  it  was  fun- 
ny; it  was  something  he  could  do  well;  it 
was  a  lark;  and  he  did  enjoy  it.  He  was 
goofing  on  it.  He  was  very  amused  that 
he  was  better  dressed  than  the  people  he 
was  serving  dinner  to." 

His  employers  had  no  idea  that  their 
majordomo  was  the  famous  author  of  16 
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Patrick  Dennis  poses  with  his 

four-year-old  daughter, 

Betsy,  and  Michael,  seven,  for 

his  friend  photographer 

Cris  Alexander,  at  the  family's 

Upper  East  Side  town  house,  1961. 


novels.  "It  was  a  secret,"  says  Michael.  "He 
thought  that  if  people  found  out  who  he  | 
was  he'd  get  fired."  Michael  regarded  his 
father's  new  identity  as  "inspired  lunacy," 
but  Louise  seemed  embarrassed  by  her 
husband's  new  lifestyle.  "I  think  it  upset 
my  mother  greatly,"  says  Betsy,  who  took  j 
her  own  cue  from  her  father.  "He  was 
very  cheery  about  it.  He  seemed  kind  of 
tickled  by  the  whole  thing.  At  the  time  he 
was  a  butler,  Michael  was  a  piano  tuner, 
and  I  was  a  carpenter.  My  father  thought 
that  was  as  witty  as  could  be." 

Tanner's  incarnation  as  a  butler  began  i 
in  West  Palm  Beach  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Honorable  Stanton  Griffis,  a  for- 
mer ambassador  whom  Tanner  described 
to  his  son  as  "the  dearest  old  fart  on  earth, 
with  the  manners  of  a  pig  and  the  morals 
of  a  goat."  When  Griffis  read  his  new  but- 
ler's letters  of  recommendation,  Tanner  re- 
ported. "I  was  a  little  miffed  when  he  asked, 
'Who  is  Patrick  Dennis?'" 

In  fact,  Patrick  Dennis  had  published 
his  final  novel,  3-D,  in  1972,  and  vanished 
forever.  "Patrick  Dennis  is  dead,"  Tanner 
wrote  in  a  letter  home.  "I  killed  him  with 
a  razor  when  I  hit  the  Palm  Beach  airport. 
The  beard  is  gone  and  so  is  the  little  that 
was  left  on  top.  Now  I  look  like  a  very  old 
deep-sea  turtle.  That  beard  covered  a  lot 
of  sags  and  wattles." 

When  Griffis  died.  Tanner  accepted  a 
position  with  Mrs.  Clive  Runnells  in  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois,  and  then  moved  on  to  a 
huge  lakeside  house  in  Chicago  that  was 
owned  by  Ray  Kroc,  the  founder  of  Mc-  I 
Donald's,  and  his  platinum-blonde  tropin  | 
wife.  As  a  butler,  Tanner  went  by  the  name 
of  Edwards,  although  Mrs.  Kroc  called  him 
"Sweetie."  With  each  new  home.  Tanner 
wrote  gleeful  letters  to  his  intimates  describ- 
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ins:  his  employer's  taste  but  the  nouveau 
Iche  Krocs  supplied  him  with  the  most 
delicious  details.  "When  he  got  to  Chicago, 
he  called  and  said,  it's  the  most  wonderful 
thing  I  finally  have  solid-gold  faucets  in 
my  bathtub!'"  reports  Cris  Alexander. 

Was  Tanner,  despite  his  denials,  on  a  dia- 
bolical mission  to  collect  material  for  anoth- 
er wickedly  funny  book?  Or  did  he  feel  so 
deleated  that  he  truly  saw  no  alternatives? 
Rfere  the  domestic  skills  required  for  a  head 
butler,  which  he  possessed  in  abundance, 
the  only  talents  he  still  had  confidence 
in.'  Was  he  acting  out  some  complex  psy- 
chodrama  in  which  he  would  do  "penance 
for  my  profligate  life,  like  going  into  a  Trap- 
pist  monastery."  as  he  once  remarked  to 
Michael?  Did  serving  as  the  wellborn  butler 
to  the  kind  of  people  who  had  gold  bath- 
room fixtures  fulfill  some  deep-seated  need 
to  feel  superior  to  the  rich,  now  that  he  no 
longer  counted  himself  among  them? 

Or  was  the  truth  closer  to  an  offhand 
remark  he  made  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Michael'.'  "I  am.  of  course,  stark  raving 
mad."  Tanner  wrote. 

Not  even  he  seemed  to  know  the  an- 
swer. "How  can  I  explain  it  to  you  when  I 
can't  explain  it  to  myself?"  Tanner  wrote 
to  Michael. 

While  "stark  raving  mad"  hardly  qual- 
ifies as  a  diagnosis,  Michael— who  is 
the  medical  director  of  the  primary- 
care  clinic  at  Bellevue  Hospital  suspects  that 
his  father  suffered  from  manic-depressive 
illness.  "1  think  he  had  bipolar  disorder." 
says  Michael.  "He'd  have  periods  of  fre- 
netic social  activity,  followed  by  monklike 
catatonia.  He  was  very  bipolar  in  every  way. 
He  had  cycles  of  great  productivity  alter- 
nating with  no  productivity.  He  was  very 
dual:  male/female,  gregarious/catatonic, 
and  so  on." 

Perhaps  becoming  a  butler  was  a  man- 
ifestation of  that  duality;  having  reveled  in 
a  life  attended  by  servants,  did  Tanner 
feel  some  strange  desire  to  trade  places 
and  experience  things  from  the  other  side? 
Louise  preferred  to  believe  he  was  still 
thinking  like  a  writer.  "He  was  saving  it 
for  a  book,"  she  insisted. 

What  Tanner  might  have  done  with  his 
majordomo  days  will  forever  remain  a  mys- 
tery, however.  They  lasted  less  than  three 
years,  and  he  never  got  the  chance  to  turn 
them  into  a  comic  novel.  By  1976  he  was 
sick,  although  at  first  he  didn't  know  how 
sick.  His  children  were  astonished  to  learn 
that  he  was  moving  home  to  New  York— and 
to  Louise.  "They  were  going  to  get  back  to- 
gether," Michael  says.  "He  had  been  vomit- 
ing and  in  pain,  and  he  had  lost  weight, 
which  he  was  proud  of.  He  said,  'Your  moth- 
er's getting  a  man  with  a  30-inch  waist!'" 

In  his  time  of  need,  Tanner  even  put 


aside  his  distaste  for  the  prospect  of  being 
supported  by  his  wife,  who  had  never  di- 
vorced him.  "Your  mother  is  a  very  rich 
woman,  and  I  am  a  very  poor  man,"  he 
told  Michael.  "Not  that  one  cares  about 
tittle-tattle,  but  what  will  people  say?" 

Despite  his  illness.  Tanner  insisted  that 
the  marital  reunion  was  genuine.  "I  asked 
him  point-blank  if  he  was  having  sex  with 
my  mother,  and  he  said  yes."  Michael  re- 
ports. By  this  time.  Tanner  was  traveling 
light;  despite  a  lifetime  of  accumulating 
elaborate  possessions,  he  had  divested 
them  as  fast  as  he  acquired  them.  "He 
never  kept  anything,"  says  Michael.  "When 
he  returned  to  New  York,  he  only  had  two 
books  -Emily  Post's  book  of  etiquette  and 
Vanity  Fair"  Betsy  adds,  "He  didn't  even 
have  copies  of  his  own  books." 


"Tanner  was  neither 
fish  nor  fowl. 
He  couldn't 
make  up  his  own 
mind  what 
he  wanted  to  be." 


But  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  home  than 
Tanner  learned  he  had  terminal  pancreatic 
cancer.  "We  went  out  to  Central  Park  and 
drank  the  better  half  of  a  bottle  of  bour- 
bon," Michael  recalls.  In  spite  of  the  grim 
news  that  had  precipitated  it,  the  family 
drew  comfort  from  the  fact  that  after  14 
years  of  separation  they  were  finally  togeth- 
er once  more.  "In  an  odd  way,  things  were 
back  to  normal  again,"  says  Betsy.  "It  was 
very  bittersweet." 

Despite  heavy  doses  of  painkillers,  Tan- 
ner suffered  a  great  deal;  his  diary  reveals 
such  entries  as  "Want  to  die."  But  for  vis- 
itors he  dressed  himself  in  crimson  silk  ki- 
monos ("Red  so  the  blood  won't  show," 
he  said)  and  gallantly  deflected  their  pity. 
"He  said,  T  had  a  marvelous  life,  I  have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  and  I  don't 
want  anyone  to  feel  sorry  for  me,'"  says 
Elaine  Adam.  Nor  did  he  sentimentalize 
his  own  impending  demise;  he  told  his 
dear  ones  to  cremate  him,  take  his  ashes, 
and  "just  flush  'em  down  the  toilet." 

When  the  end  finally  came,  the  family 
was  watching  television.  "His  last  words  to 
me  were  'Turn  off  that  goddamned  TV.'" 
Michael  reports. 

His  final  words  to  the  Tanners'  longtime 
housekeeper,  who  gave  him  his  shot  and 


asked  if  there  was  anything  else  she  could 
do  for  him,  were:  "Yes— for  God's  sake,  put 
in  your  teeth!" 

Tanner's  parting  remark  to  his  wife  was 
equally  characteristic:  "You  have  a  spot 
on  your  dress,  Louise." 

"Those  were  his  last  words  on  earth," 
says  Cris  Alexander.  Tanner  was  55  years 
old  when  he  died  in  his  wife's  bed. 

Until  the  end  of  her  life,  Louise,  who 
never  remarried,  maintained  that  she  had  no 
regrets  despite  the  turbulence  her  husband 
had  left  in  his  wake.  "I  wouldn't  change 
anything  about  having  married  Patrick,  be- 
cause otherwise  I  would  have  been  just  an- 
other little  debutante  at  the  cotillion,"  she 
said  wistfully.  "I'm  very  glad  he  rescued 
me  from  that  life.  We  had  a  good  time." 

And  yet  even  after  all  these  years,  his 
loved  ones  still  struggle  in  vain  to  under- 
stand him.  Betsy's  only  regrets  involve  "all 
those  millions  of  questions  you  never 
asked,"  she  says  with  a  sigh. 

But  Pat  Tanner,  Patrick  Dennis,  Vir- 
ginia Rowans,  Lancelot  Leopard,  Edward 
Everett  III,  and  Edwards  the  butler  pre- 
served their  mysteries  to  the  grave  and  be- 
yond. Michael  thinks  his  sister  summed  it 
up  best.  "Betsy  said  he  was  totally  self- 
invented,"  he  concludes. 

Last  spring,  Louise  Tanner  began  com- 
plaining of  a  backache.  By  the  end  of 
April  she  had  been  diagnosed  with  liv- 
er cancer  that  had  spread  to  her  spine, 
and  19  days  after  her  diagnosis  she  died  in 
her  own  bed.  One  of  her  mottoes  had  al- 
ways been  "Get  it  over  with."  She  did,  with 
admirable  dispatch  and  minimal  fuss.  Her 
last  words  were  "Oh.  boy." 

Her  funeral  was  held  at  St.  George's 
Church  on  Stuyvesant  Square  on  a  blustery 
wet  day  in  the  middle  of  May.  In  his  eulo- 
gy. Michael  recalled  his  mother  as  a  gentle 
and  generous  woman,  invoking  the  words 
of  St.  Paul's  second  letter  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans: "For  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
Tall,  bearded,  and  balding,  impeccably  at- 
tired in  a  somber  dark  suit,  Michael  looked 
so  much  like  Patrick  that  it  was  as  if  his  fa- 
ther had  returned  to  mark  the  occasion- 
although  when  the  congregation  rose  to 
sing  a  selection  from  the  Christian  Life  sec- 
tion of  the  hymnal,  Patrick  Tanner  would 
doubtless  have  been  rather  less  respectful 
than  his  son  was.  "Time  like  an  ever  rolling 
stream  /  Bears  all  our  years  away.  /  They  fly. 
forgotten  as  a  dream  /  Dies  at  the  opening 
day,"  sang  the  assembled  mourners,  snuf- 
fling through  their  tears. 

Michael  and  Betsy  Tanner  were  among 
the  pallbearers  who  escorted  their  moth- 
er's casket,  draped  in  purple  and  crimson 
satin,  on  its  final  journey.  Louise  was  buried 
with  the  urn  containing  her  husband's  ash- 
es cradled  under  her  arm. 
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REEL  TIME:  26  YEARS  OF  TRIBUTES  AT  THE 

TELLURIDE 


FILM  FESTIVAL 


Honorees  and  filmmakers  at  the  1999  Telluride  Festival  gather  for  a  group  photo. 
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'hen  the  Telluride  Film  Festival  began  in  1974,  film  festivals 
were  still  rare  events  that  took  place  in  glamorous  cities  like 
Cannes  and  Venice.  Hosting  a  festival  in  Telluride,  a  remote 
mountain  town  of  only  1,000  people,  was  unheard  of.  And  the 
notion  that  award  tributes  would  be  presented  to  such  leading  tal- 
ents as  Gloria  Swanson,  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  and  Leni  Riefenstahl 
was  simply  preposterous.  But  it  happened.  Over  four  short  days,  in 
the  course  of  one  Labor  Day  weekend,  the  Telluride  Film  Festival 
marked  its  turf  as  a  major  event  in  the  film  world. 


Telluride  was  clearly  not  just  for  stargazers.  From  Hollyw 
legends  to  independent  filmmakers,  Telluride  strove  to  he 
the  most  distinguished,  not  just  the  most  celebrated  figure 
cinema.  But  unlike  Cannes'  Palme  d'Or  or  Hollywood's  Os 
Telluride's  round  silver  medallion  does  not  assure  its  winners  ir 
national  acclaim.  It  boosts  neither  ticket  sales  nor  salaries, 
instead  offers  winners  recognition  among  an  educated  and  apprt 
tive  audience  that  values  the  art,  and  the  tradition  of  film. 
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Iill  Pence,  who  co-founded  and  co-directs 
the  Festival  with  Tom  Luddy,  sees  the 
jllunde  tributes  as  an  opportunity  to 
xus  on  an  aspect  of  film  people  don't 
■y  about."  In  remembering  forgotten  tal- 
lts  and  bringing  soon-to-be-recognized 
dividuals  to  life,  the  Telluride  tributes— 78 


the  Festival's  26  years— rarely  feature  the 
ual  suspects.  Pence  himself  admits  to  often 
:ing  surprised  by  tribute  recipients.  Take, 
r  example,  the  Ben  Carre  tribute 
1977.  Virtually  no  one  at  that  fourth 
rtival  had  ever  heard  of  Carre.  An  art 
"ector  who  began  his  film  career  at  Pathe, 
ris  in  1901  before  coming  to  the  United 
ates  in  1912,  Carre  worked  on  such  clas- 
:s  as  the  1926  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera, 
e  Wizard  ofOz,  Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis,  and 
i  American  in  Paris. 

hen  asked  about  his  favorite  tribute, 
Tom  Luddy  first  mentioned  the  1983 
bute  to  Andrei  Tarkovsky,  the  Soviet  mas- 
r  much  loved  in  the  West  for  Andre  Rublev, 
laris,  and  The  Sacrifice.  "That's  because  I 
v/e  Russian  cinema  so  much,"  Luddy  says, 
id  because  it  was  such  a  long  shot  to  get 
n."  Apparently  it  took  nearly  10  years  of 
aneuvering  through  Cold  War  mazes  to 
ing  Tarkovsky  to  Telluride. 

x>ve:  1999  Tributee  Catherine  Deneuve 
ghfc  Main  street  Telluride  with  its 
auntain  backdrop 


A  second  Luddy  favorite  was  John  Alton, 
the  acclaimed  film  noir  cinematographer 
(T-A/len,  The  Big  Combo),  who  received  the 
tribute  in  1993.  "I  had  done  homage  to  him 
[Alton]  when  I  was  director  of  the  Pacific 
Film  Archive,"  Luddy  says,  "but  I  never  got 
him  to  come.  And  then  he  disappeared  and 
no  one  heard  from  him  for  years. 
I  liked  the  chemistry  of  that  tribute, 
especially  when  Bertrand  Tavernier 
[a  serious  film  historian  and  director] 
came  to  introduce  him." 


Other  Telluride  tributes  have 
intriguing  stories  behind  them  as 
well.  The  1979  tribute  to  French  direc- 
tor Abel  Gance,  known  for  La  Roue 
and  Napoleon,  was  complicated  not 
only  by  Gance's  advanced  age  (he  was 
90  at  the  time)  and  the  8,700-foot 
altitude  of  the  town,  but  also  by  the 
monumental  reconstruction  of  Napoleon.  In 
1927,  Gance  had  released  the  4-hour- 
20-minute  epic  as  a  collage  of  passion, 
action,  Soviet-style  rapid  editing,  divided 
frames,  and  multiple  superimposition. 
Almost  immediately,  the  film  was  shortened 
to  just  over  two  hours  and,  eventually,  most 
prints  disappeared.  It  was  only  just  prior  to 


the  Telluride  tribute  that  British  film  histori- 
an Kevin  Brownlow  through  feverish 
effort,  successfully  restored  the  film  to  just 
about  its  original  length. 

Not  all  Telluride  tributes,  however,  have 
been  presented  to  one  person.  In  the 
spirit  of  community,  with  more  than  a  dose 
of  whimsy,  the  1995  tribute  was  presented 
to  "The  Surrealists"  Guy  Maddin,  Jan 
Svankmajer,  and  the  Brothers  Quay, 
Timothy  and  Stephen.  In  1991,  "Nature's 
Filmmakers,"  the  BBC  wildlife  unit,  was 
honored,  and  in   1979,  the  Festival  paid 


"They're  the  umbrella 
under  which  the  festival  is 

presented,  a  guidepost, 
something  stable.  The  light 

of  the  tributes  casts  an 
impression  over  how  both 
the  new  and  older  films  at 
the  festival  might  be  seen." 


tribute  to  four  directors  of  the  Czech 
New  Wave:  Jan  Nemec,  Pavel  Juracek, 
Ivan  Passer,  and  Jaromil  Jires.  Another 
memorable  tribute  went  to  "The  American 


Other  cars  are  starting  to  look  funny. 
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Character  Actor"  in  1981,  whose  honorees 
included  Margaret  Hamilton,  who  por- 
trayed the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West  in 
The  Wizard  ofOz;  John  Carradine,  who  was 
Preacher  Casy  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath; 
Woody  Strode,  who  was  a  John  Ford  regu- 
lar; and  Elisha  Cook,  Jr.,  who  played  the 
"gunsel"  in  The  Maltese  Falcon. 

What's  most  remarkable  about  the  trib- 
utes at  Telluride  is  their  ability  to 
offer  the  Festival,  and  the  film  industry, 
perspective.  "They're  the  umbrella  under 
which  the  festival  is  presented,"  Luddy  and 
Pence  declares,  "a  guidepost,  something 
stable.  The  light  of  the  tribute  casts  an 
impression  over  how  both  the  new  and 
older  films  at  the  festival  might  be  seen." 
They  are  also  a  unique  opportunity  to  look 
back  on  a  significant  career  or  to  look 
ahead  with  someone  of  unusual  promise. 
Over  the  years, 
Telluride  has  dis- 
played an  excep- 
tional prescience. 
Just  one  of  many 
examples  was  the 
1975  tribute  to 
German  director 
Werner  Herzog. 
Soon  to  become  a 
household  name 
among  cinephiles,  Herzog  released  Every 
Man  for  Himself  and  God  Against  All/ 
The  Mystery  of  Kasper  Hauser  in  the  same 
year  he  was  honored;  he  had  yet  to 
make  his  masterpieces  Stroszek,  Nosferatu, 
or  Fitzcarraldo. 


PAST  TRIBUTES: 

1.  Stephen  Frears 

2.  Clint  Eastwood 

3.  Andrzej  Wajda 

4.  jack  Nicholson 

5.  Cab  Calloway 

6.  Francis  Ford  Coppola 

7.  Werner  Herzog 

8.  Gloria  Swanson 

9.  Andrei  Tarkovsky 

10.  Fay  Wray 

11.  Robert  Altman 

12.  Peter  Jones,  Marion 
Zunz,  Paul  Atkins 

13.  Jodie  Foster 
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One  of  the  most  exciting  things  about  tl 
Festival,  is  arriving  in  Telluride  and  c 
covering  who  is  the  tributees  are.  Year  aft 
year,  Telluride  offers  the  opportunity  to  opi 
one's  eyes  again  and  again  to  the  art  of  fi 
and  to  see  the  ways  in  which  seemingly  unt 
lated  talents  can  connect  in  unexpected  wa) 
Such  is  the  genius  of  the  Festival.  Take  tl 
1977  tributes  to  directors  Michael  Pow( 
Agnes  Varda  and  Ben  Carre.  Infusing  fanta: 
French  new  wave,  and  silent  cinema,  Telluri< 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  three  distin 
individuals  who,  as  an  ensemble,  encoi 
passed  the  entire  history  of  film. 
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THE  WAY  IT'S  MADE: 


But  perhaps  the  most  beloved  of 
tributes  was  at  the  19th  Festival  to  anir 
tor  Chuck  Jones,  director  of  the  best  Bi 
Bunny  and  Daffy  Duck  cartoons,  crea 
of  Roadrunner,  and  all-purpose  geni 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  Telluride  family  w 
has  since  done  posters  for  the  Festh 
introduced  programs,  spoken  on  panels,  a 


When  the  Telluride  Film 
Festival  began  in  1974, 
film  festivals  were  rare 
events  that  took  place 

in  glamorous  cities 
like  Cannes  and  Venice. 


for  years,  was  an  indispensable  particip; 

in   the   Telluride   Student   Symposiu 

has  recently  left  one   more  legacy  w 

the   Festival's   newest   theater,   nam 

after  him.  He  can  also  be  credited  w 

encapsulating 

Festival  in  a  f< 

brief  yet    men 

rable  words  t\ 

capture  a  comn 

nity  of  filmmak< 

and  film  enthi 

asts   still   excit 

at  the  beauty  a 

power  of  cinen 

No    one    cou 

have  described 

better  than  Jones.  Telluride:  "The  most  f 

you'll  have  without  breathing." 

—Howie  Movshovitz,  film  journalist 
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PIPE  DREAM 

From  left:  Nick  Tosches, 
photographed 
in  turn-of-the- 
century  opium-free 
New  York  City; 
an  opium  den  as 
portrayed  by  a 
French  newspaper 
in  1903;  the 
cover  girl  of  a 
1933  French 
police  magazine, 
hooked  on 
Jean  Cocteau; 
a  portable 
Chinese  opium 
scale  from  the 
turn  of  the 
last  century. 


CONFESSIONS 

OF  AN 
OPIUM-SEEKER 


Driven  by  romantic,  spiritual, 
and  medicinal  imperatives,  the 
author  goes  in  search  of  something 
everyone  tells  him  no  longer 
exists:  an  opium  den.  From  Hong 
Kong  to  Bangkok  to  the  Golden 
Triangle,  he  is  offered  every 
decadence  known  to  the 
East-and  learns  the  truth  about 
a  legendarily  perfect  drug 

BY  NICK  TOSCHES 
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see,  I  needed  lo  go  lo  hell.  I 
was,  you  might  say,  homesick.  But  first,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  onion. 

A  friend  of  mine  owns  a  restaurant  that 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  Italian 
restaurants  in  New  York.  As  is  the  case  at 
most  other  Italian  restaurants  in  Manhat- 
tan, the  food  is  prepared  by  Dominicans 
or  sundry  other  fellows  of  more  exotic 
and  indiscernible  ethnic  origin.  This  par- 
ticular Third  World  truffle  joint  where  I 
take  my  lunch  possesses  the  added  ca- 
chet of  "cucina  toscanu,"  invoking  the  ail- 
American  theme  park,  Florence,  where 
today  one  would  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  a 
vero  fiorentino  amid  the 
overcrowding  herd  of 
estivating  tourists  that  is 
Dante's  revenge. 
Anyway,  there  I  sit, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  see 
and  hear  what  surrounds 
me,  as  modish  men  raise 
glasses  of  wine  and  discuss 
balance,  body,  bouquet.  My 
friend  the  proprietor  is  not  a 
stupid  man  when  it  comes  to 
business.  He  encourages  them, 
engages  them  in  the  subtler 
points  of  their  delusory  exper- 
tise. The  smile  on  his  face— he 
las  sold  them  for  several  hundred 
dollars  what  cost  him  far  less— is 
to  their  purblind  eyes  both  grati- 
fication and  benediction, 
an  acceptance  of  their  ex- 
pertise and  knowing. 

And  I  sit,  and  I  sit,  and 

I  ponder  the  onion  that 

has  been  placed  before  me. 

For  this  particular  onion 

bespeaks  more  than  the 

-   whole  of  the  Uffizi  the  true 

I   nature  of  Italian  creativity, 

more  than  the  whole  of  Ma- 

chiavelli  the  true  nature  of 

Tuscan  cunning. 

It  is,  to  be  precise,  not  even 
an  onion,  merely  half  an  onion. 
'    Ah,  but  it  is  half  a  Walla  Walla 
onion— this  fact  is  flaunted 
roasted  and  topped  with  a  smid- 
gen of  caviar.  The  price  is  $35. 
As  the  cost  of  a  single,  one-pound 
Walla  Walla  onion  is  about  a 
d  the  cost  of  beluga 
II  under  $25  an  ounce. 
union  and  its  smidgen 
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will  live  on  long  after  we're  gone.  And 
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which  ones  those  are. 
To  date,  the  Sierra  Club  has 
helped  save  thousands  of  species 
of  wildlife  from  extinction  .  .  . 
from  bald  eagles  and  humpback  whales 
to  gray  wolves  and  American  alligators. 
To  learn  how  you  can  protect 
endangered  species,  contact  us  now. 
Together  we  can  save 
the  grizzly  bear — 
and  thousands  more. 
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DISPATCHES 


iiiusi  be  worth  about  five  or  six  bucks. 
Mysucized  into  .1  rait  and  precious  delica- 
cy h\  nn  friend  ii  is  a  very  popular  item: 
whenever  the  caviar  runs  out,  the  50-cent 
half-onion  is  served  at  a  price  of  $10, 

As  I  pondei  the  onion,  my  memory  wan- 
ders back,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
more,  to  this  place  before  my  friend  took  it 
over  and  made  it  into  one  of  the  great  chi- 
chi joints  of  Manhattan.  It  was  in  those  days 
a  small  semi-private  eating  establishment, 
a  joint  whose  patrons  were  mostly  gentle- 
men of  a  darkly  taciturn  sort.  I  can  just 
imagine  the  gent  by  whose  name  the  place 
was  known  setting  before  one  of  them  half 
an  American  onion  as  if  it  were  a  treasure, 
and  then  suggesting  not  only  that  he  pay 
for  it  but  that  he  pay  20-fold  for  it.  It  would 
have  been  the  owner's  end.  For  his  truly 
were  customers  of  worldly  discernment.  It 
is  my  friend's  fortune  that  they  are  a  dying 
breed,  replaced  by  the  neo-eafbni  of  today. 

Anyway,  let's  get  to  what  Kant  called 
the  ever  elusive  point.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  halved  onion, 
yes,  but  it  has  to  do,  too,  with  the  bal- 
ance, body,  and  bouquet  of  the  wine. 

Ours,  increasingly,  is  the  age  of  pseudo- 
connoisseurship,  the  means  by  which  we 
seek  fatuously  to  distinguish  ourselves  from 
the  main  of  mediocrity.  To  sit  around  a 
bottle  of  rancid  grape  juice,  speaking  of 
delicate  hints  of  black  currant,  oaken 
smoke,  truffle,  or  whatever  other  dainty 
nonsense  with  which  nature  is  fancied  to 
have  enlaced  its  taste,  is  to  be  a  cafone  of 
the  first  order.  For  if  there  is  the  delicate 
hint  of  anything  to  be  sensed  in  any  wine, 
it  is  likely  that  of  pesticide  and  manure. 
Of  a  1978  Chateau  Margaux,  one  "con- 
noisseur" pronounces:  "With  an  hour's 
air,  this  wine  unfolded  to  reveal  scents  of 
sweet  cassis,  chocolate,  violets,  tobacco, 
and  sweet  vanillin  oak.  With  another  ten 
years  or  so,  this  wine  may  evolve  into  the 
classic  Margaux  melange  of  cassis,  black 
truffles,  violets,  and  vanilla."  As  if  this 
were  not  absurdity  enough,  there  is  "a 
note  of  bell  pepper  lurking  in  the  cassis." 
How  could  so  sophisticated  a  nose  fail 
to  detect  the  cow  shit  with  which  this 
most  celebrated  estate  in  Bordeaux  fertil- 
izes its  vines?  A  true  wine  connoisseur,  if 
there  were  such  a  thing,  would  taste  the 
pesticide  and  manure  above  all  else:  he 
would  be  not  a  gouteur  de  vin  but  rather  a 
gouteur  de  merde.  But  there  is  no  true  con- 
noisseurship  of  wine  outside  of  those  who 
know  that  the  true  soul  of  wine,  I'ame  t/11 
vin,  is  vinegar.  It  is  in  sipping  straight  those 
rare  aged  vinegars  designated  da  here  that 
one  truly  tastes  wonders:  the  real  thing,  an 
ichor  far  beyond  the  jive-juice  of  that  in- 
dustry of  adjectives  and  pretense  which 
was  once  the  artless  and  noble  drink  of 


artless  and  noble  peasants  peasants  no- 
bler and  of  greater  connoissance  than  the 
moneyed  suckers  of  today  who  have  been 
conned  into  believing  that  the  tasting  of 
wine  calls  lor  words  other  than  "good," 
"bad."  or  "just  shut  up  and  drink." 

But,  yes,  the  ever  elusive  point. 

I'm  sitting  there,  and  I  remember  the 
old  days,  and  I  remember  the  taste  of  that 
vinegar,  and  I  remember  a  thousand  other 
things,  and  I  remember  the  rarest  taste  of 
all:  the  taste  of  the  breath  of  illimitableness. 

Fuck  this  world  of  $35  onions  and 
those  who  eat  them.  Fuck  this  world  of 
pseudo-sophisticated  rubes  who  could  not 
recognize  the  finer  things  in  life— from  a 
shot  of  that  vinegar  to  the  first  wisp  of  fall 
through  a  tree— let  alone  appreciate  them, 
these  rubes  who  turned  New  York  into  a 


Don't  get  me  wrong: 

I  am  against 

drugs,  having  long  ago 

forsworn  their  use. 

Drugs  kill. 

Nonetheless,  I  was  born 

to  smoke  opium. 


PG-rated  mall  and  who  oh  so  loved  it  thus. 

They  were  dead.  The  neighborhood  was 
dead.  The  city  was  dead.  Even  the  god- 
damn century  was  dead. 

My  limousine  pulled  up  outside.  It 
looked  like  a  hearse.  I  decided  to  live.  That 
is  the  ever  elusive  point:  the  point  that 
eludes  us  all  too  often  unto  the  grave. 

I  was  born  to  smoke  opium. 
Don't  get  me  wrong:  I  am  against 
drugs,  having  long  ago  forsworn  their 
use  and  embraced  the  spiritual  path  as  set 
forth  by  The  Celestine  Prophecy  and  that 
guy  with  the  big,  shiny  forehead.  Drugs  kill. 

Nonetheless,  I  was  born  to  smoke  opi- 
um. More  precisely,  I  was  born  to  smoke 
opium  in  an  opium  den. 

Why  opium?  Thomas  De  Quincey's  de- 
scription of  it  as  "the  celestial  drug"  is  not 
far  from  perfect:  "Here,"  said  he,  "was  a 
panacea,  a  (pd.pfia.KOV  vrjnevdeg  for  all  hu- 
man woes;  here  was  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness about  which  the  philosophers  had 
disputed  for  so  many  ages,  at  once  discov- 
ered." This  celestial  drug,  this  panacea, 
"communicates  serenity  and  equipoise  to 
all  the  faculties,  active  or  passive,"  and  "in- 
troduces amongst  them  the  most  exquisite 


order,  legislation,  and  harmony"  No  one, 
"having  once  lasted  the  divine  luxuries  of 
opium,  will  afterwards  descend  to  the  gross 
and  mortal  enjoyments  of  alcohol." 

Ponder  these  words;  then  pause  to  pon- 
der (00  that  De  Quincey  never  experienced 
opium  in  its  purest  essence.  As  the  title  of 
his  classic  work.  The  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-Eater,  indicates,  De  Quin- 
cey never  inhaled  the  vapors  that  are  the 
transubstantiated  soul  of  the  drug  in  its 
most  celestial  form.  De  Quincey  betrothed 
opium  in  London  in  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century,  before  the  pipe  came  west. 
He  took  his  opium  by  means  of  the  tinc- 
ture known  as  laudanum,  a  dilution  of  the 
drug  in  alcohol,  25  drops  of  laudanum  con- 
taining perhaps  a  single  minuscule  grain 
of  opium.  Thus  the  effects  of  the  drug,  no 
matter  how  celestial,  were  degraded  and 
deadened  by  the  overwhelming  quantity 
of  the  "gross  and  mortal"  alcohol  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  laudanum.  The 
mixture  of  opium  with  wine  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  as  Homer  praises  it 
mightily  and  knowingly,  we  can  assume 
that  the  first  and  greatest  among  poets  was 
no  stranger  to  the  celestial  drug. 

Both  as  medicine  and  as  holy  panacea, 
opium  is  older  than  any  known  god.  Its 
origins  lie  in  the  prehistoric  mists  of  the 
early  Neolithic  period.  It  was  glorified  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Egypt,  emerged  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  with  the  primal 
Great  Mother,  and  remained  tied  to  her, 
in  her  evolving  guises,  through  the  archaic 
and  classical  periods.  As  attested  by  Ho- 
mer, it  was  a  theophanous  substance  to  the 
Greeks,  who  gave  the  wondrous  poppy-sap 
its  name,  bniov,  Latinized  as  opium.  The 
Doric  word  for  the  opium  poppy,  fiatcaiv, 
which  to  the  classical  Greeks  became 
[ii']Kojv—mekdn—gi\ve  the  opium-rich  town 
of  Kyllene  its  olden  name  of  Mekone,  or 
Poppytown.  There,  in  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite, a  gold-and-ivory  image  of  the  god- 
dess later  stood,  an  apple  in  one  hand,  a 
poppy  in  the  other. 

As  with  the  mysterious  confluences  of 
religion,  there  are  echoes  and  enlaced 
winds,  defying  both  history  and  linguis- 
tics, that  pervade  the  mysterious  world  of 
opium.  Throughout  Asia,  regardless  of 
language  or  of  dialect,  the  many  words  for 
opium  are  resonant  of  the  oldest  known 
word  for  it,  which  itself  is  a  resonance  of 
the  unknown.  From  the  Poppytown  of  an- 
cient Greece  to  the  ancient  town  in  the 
opium  heartland  of  modern  Turkey  whose 
name,  Afyan,  and  the  name  of  opium  are 
one;  from  vanished  Mekone  to  the  Me- 
kong river  that  today  runs  through  the 
Golden  Triangle:  it  is  as  if  the  stuff,  tran- 
scending time  and  place,  imbued  all  voice 
with  its  strange  numinous  breath 

De  Quincey  never  smoked  opium.  Had 
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he  done  so.  one  can  only 
imagine  die  extent  to  which 
Ins  extravagant  reverence 

would  have  been  drawn.  But 
as  the  origins  of  the  holy 

marriage  between  man  and 
opium  are  lost  to  the  mists 
o\'  the  primordium,  so  too 
are  those  of  the  Hig  Smoke. 
There  is  the  tale,  commonly 
accepted  as  truth,  that  the 
Dutch  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking  opium  in  a 
tobacco  pipe  to  the  Chinese 
at  the  turn  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  impossible  to 
"smoke"  opium  in  a  tobacco 
pipe,  as  opium  neither  burns 
nor  converts  into  smoke.  Rather,  it  is  dis- 
tilled into  vapor  through  a  chemistry  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  "smoking."  The 
process,  or  art,  of  this  chemistry,  though 
quite  simple  when  mastered,  demands  many 
things:  the  combined  exactitudes  of  appro- 
priate lamp  oil,  design  of  lamp  and  lamp 
chimney,  properly  trimmed  wick  of  fitting 
fiber;  the  craft  of  employing  the  slender 
spindle  to  heat,  spin,  and  knead  the  opi- 
um—to say  nothing  of  the  lengthy  previous 
preparations  of  the  opium— prior  to  its  in- 
sertion into  the  tiny  hole  of  the  pipe  bowl, 
or  damper;  the  precisely  manipulated  dis- 
tance and  downward  angle  of  the 
pipe  bowl  over  the  lamp  flame. 
These  are  all  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  exact  degree  of  latent 
heat  required  to  convert  the  opi- 
um into  vapor.  There  are  those 
who  might  say  that  the  chemis- 
try of  opium  smoking  is  chemis- 
try as  much  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word— chymistrie:  the  dark 
and  magic  art  of  alchemy— as  in 
the  current. 

It  has  been  put  forth  that  opi- 
um smoking  was  practiced  in 
China  as  early  as  1500,  that 
the  stuff  itself  had  been  intro- 
duced to  China  by  Arab  trad- 
ers as  early  as  the  year  400. 
Recent  archaeological  discov- 
eries in  Cyprus  have  brought 
to  light  what  very  well  may 
be  opium  pipes  dating  to 
the  late  Bronze  Age— discov- 
eries detailed  in  the  deep- 
seeking  scholarship  of  Mark 
David  Merlin's  On  the  Trail 
of  the  Ancient  Opium  Pop- 
py. How  was  the  secret  of 
the  Big  Smoke— the  key  to 
paradise— lost  for  almost 
2,000  years,  if  the  prac- 
tice was  indeed  known 
to  Bronze  Age  Cyprus?  The  mystery  be 
fits  the  mystery  of  its  powers. 


Why  opium?  And 

why  the  opium  den? 

The  answer 

to  that  can  be 

expressed  in  one  word: 

romance. 
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JUST  SAY  YES 

From  top: 
an  N.  C.  Wyeth 
illustration 
depicting  "A 
Modern  Opium 
Eater"  for 
i    The  American 
Magazine,  June 
1914;  an  opium  den 
;    in  New  York  City's 
Chinatown, 
circa  I9IO;  a  1933 
illustration  of  "A 
Tombside  Opium 
Den,"  meant  to 
honor  a  dead  Turkish 
drug  merchant. 


All  that  is  known  for  cer- 
tain is  that  opium  smoking 
was  widespread  in  China  by 
the  mid-l8th  century,  and  that 
its  vapors  reached  Europe 
and  America  a  hundred  years 
later,  about  the  time  of  poor 
De  Quincey's  death  in  the 
country  that  had  started  it 
all  by  imposing  its  Indian 
opium  on  China.  But  this  is 
no  place  to  touch  upon  the 
Opium  Wars,  nor  upon  the 
fact  that  nothing  really  began 
either  with  Europe's  bringing 
from  India  to  China  what  Al- 
exander the  Great  had  brought 
to  India,  or  even  with  that 
Bronze  Age  pipe  so  long  ago.  When  God 
put  His  mouth  to  the  nostrils  of  Adam, 
there  was  probably  opium  on  His  breath. 

The  one  irrefutable  fact  is  there  is  noth- 
ing like  opium  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
For  more  than  5,000  years,  from  "the 
plant  of  joy,"  as  the  Sumerians  knew  it, 
to  "the  celestial  drug"  of  De  Quincey's 
seduction  and  thralldom,  "the  forbidden, 
fabulous  opium"  (in  the  words  of  another 
addict,  Jean  Cocteau)  has  been  the  dan- 
gerous glimpse  of  paradise  from  which  no 
initiate  has  passed  unchanged.  This,  the 
supernal  power  of  opium,  is  not 
a  fact  of  ancient  mysteries  and  vi- 
sionary poets  alone.  As  acknowl- 
edged by  Edward  M.  Brecher, 
whose  monumental  study  Licit 
and  Illicit  Drugs  was  in  1989  rec- 
ognized as  a  "towering  work"  by 
the  straitlaced  New  York  Times, 
the  19th-century  medical  commu- 
nity commonly  described  opium 
in  terms  as  mighty  with  awe  as 
those  of  any  Mesopotamian  seer: 
"God's  own  medicine." 

So,  then.  Why  opium?  That's 
why.  And  why  the  opium  den?  The 
answer  to  that  can  be  expressed 
in  one  word:  romance. 
Visions  of  dark,  brocade-curtained,  velvet- 
cushioned  places  of  luxurious  decadence, 
filled  with  the  mingled  smoke  and  scents 
of  burning  joss  sticks  and  the  celestial, 
forbidden,  fabulous  stuff  itself.  Wordless, 
kowtowing  servants.  Timelessness.  Sanctu- 
ary. Lovely  loosened  limbs  draped  from  the 
high-slit  cheongsams  of  recumbent  exotic 
concubines  of  sweet  intoxication.  Dreams 
within  dreams.  Romance. 

Yes,  I  was  born  to  smoke  opium,  born 
to  smoke  it  in  an  opium  den.  There  were 
a  couple  of  problems,  however.  For  one 
thing,  opium  is  illegal.  True,  I  am  no  saint, 
but  I  am  no  scofflaw  either. 

I  suffer  from  diabetes.  My  failure  to 
maintain  control  of  this  disease  through 
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IT'S  ABOUT  NEW  PEOPLE,  NEW  PLACES,  NEW  THINGS. 

IMAGINATIONS,  SKILLS,  IDEAS.  IT'S  PEOPLE, 

THEIR  CULTURES,  AND  THE  RICHNESS  BOTH  BRING 

TO  OUR  COMMUNITIES. 


KREBNESKI  PHOTOG 


HE  HEAR' 


IARSHALL  FIELD' 
ROJECT  IMAGINl 


mcs  to  community,  these  people  exemplify  the  spirit  of  giving  through  their  words  and  actions.  They 
ns  and  programs  we  have  been  proud  to  support  as  part  of  our  commitment  to  the  arts.  Bringing  the  commun: 
ley  have  touched  the  heart  of  Chicago  and  its  citizens  through  their  achievements.  Marshall  Field's  Project  Imagi 
irts  and  cultural  organizations  in  our  community  because  we  can't  imagine  a  world  without  the  arts. 


For  over  a  decade,  Marshall  Field's  has  had  the  honor  of  being  intricately  involved  with  STEPPENWOLF  THEATRE  COM  PAN 
their  various  community-giving  programs.  In  the  past  25  years,  Steppenwolf  Theatre  Company  has  redefined  the  landscape  of 
and  performance  by  spawning  a  generation  of  America's  most  gifted  artists.  Recipient  of  the  1998  National  Medal  of  Arts,  Steppe 
is  a  dynamic  ensemble  of  33  artists  whose  strengths  include  acting,  directing,  playwrighting,  textual  adaptation  and  a  dedicat 
outstanding  theater.  No  other  American  theater  ensemble  has  survived  as  long  and  thrived  as  much  as  the  Steppenwolf  comp, 


"We  happened  to  put  a  very  talented 
group  together... I  don't  think  anybody 
thought  STEPPENWOLF 
would  come  this  far." 

—  Gary  Sinise,  Founding  Ensemble  Member 


Marshall  Field's  is  pleased  to  sponsor  Steppenwolf's  25th  Anniversary  Season,  which  will  celebrate  the  intelligence  of  the  actor, 
■ion  of  the  director,  the  ideas  of  the  playwright  and  the  magic  of  the  theater.  Amy  Morton,  Mariann  Mayberry,  Rondi  Reed, 
ia  Lavey,  K.  Todd  Freeman,  Terry  Kinney,  Rick  Snyder,  Gary  Sinise 


RAVINIA  is  designed  to  bring  people  from  all  walks 

of  life  to  partake  in  the  enjoyment  of  music." 


—  Zarin  Mehta, 
President  &  CEO 
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Marshall  Field's  has  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  RAVINIA  FESTIVAL  and  supporting  their  various  programs,  including  the  M; 
Field's  Symphonic  Pops  Series.  In  its  century  of  existence,  it  has  metamorphosed  into  an  outdoor  celebration  of  the  performing  arts 
36  acres  of  beautifully  wooded  landscape.  It's  a  place  where  people  can  gather  with  their  wine  and  their  blankets,  sit  on  the  lawn,  and 
beautiful  music  from  performers  such  as  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  As  Music  Director,  Maestro  Christoph  Eschenbach  be1 
"Music  should  be  accessible  to  everybody.  Here  it  is."  Marshall  Field's  bids  a  fond  farewell  to  Zarin  Mehta  as  he  assumes  the  posit, 
Executive  Director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Christoph  Eschenbach,  Music  Director;  Zarin  Mehta,  President  &  CEO 
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"CHICAGO 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

can  teach  people  how 

to  think  sideways  and 

around  corners." 

-William  Eddins, 
Resident  Conductor 
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"THE  FIELD  MUSEUM  is  proud  to 
partner  with  the  Mexican  Fine  Art  Center 
Museum  to  celebrate  Chicago's 

diverse  communities." 

—  Ron  Gidwitz,  Chairman 
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Now  on  display  at  THE  FIELD  MUSEUM  is  Americanos:  Latino  Life  in  the  United  States,  the  Chicago  presentation  being  sponsoi 
Marshall  Field's.  This  exhibition  brings  together  The  Field  Museum  and  the  Mexican  Fine  Art  Center  Museum  with  photograph 
displays  Latino  life  in  America.  A  number  of  photographs  were  taken  in  Chicago,  exhibiting  the  talent  and  vitality  of  the  city 'si 
American  communities.  The  mission  of  The  Field  Museum  is  to  explore  the  Earth  and  its  people.  Since  opening  day,  it  has  remaiiu 
of  the  most  important  natural  history  museums  in  the  world.  Julie  Chavez,  Chairman,  Mexican  Fine  Art  Center  Museum;  Ron  Gi< 
Chairman,  The  Field  Museum 
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"At  the  SHEDD  AQUARIUM,  we  provide 
an  opportunity  to  excite  minds  about  the 
aquatic  world  and  science." 

—  Stephanie  Sick,  Volunteer  I 


1  Ms  and  the  SHEDD  AQUARIUM  have  a  history  chat  goes  back  to  the  aquarium's  birth.  John  G.  Shedd,  founder  of  Shedd 
urn  and  former  president  and  chairman  of  Marshall  Field's,  envisioned  building  an  aquarium  tha   would  house  "the  greatest  varltv 

t  dihi°nne  7    M^  rCSU  f  T  ^  AqU3riUm'  n°W  thC  ^  ^Uarlum  in  the  WOrld'  Sh~8  ™«  **"  8,000    mS 
on  m  the  c^vof  Ch     "'  "  i         T^  °CeanaHum-  ServLin8  more  than  two  million  visitors  a  year,  it  is  the  most  visited  cultura 
on  n  the  city  of  Chicago  and  provides  the  community  with  opportunities  to  be  moved  by  the  ocean  and  its  inhabitants 
eattie,  Present  &  CEO;  Penny  Beattie,  Volunteer;  William  Sick,  Trustee;  Stephanie  Sick,  Volunteer 


"As  MARSHALL  FIELD'S 
DESIGN  SCHOLARSHIP  winners, 
we  have  been  given  a  chance 
*tb  make  our  own  statements." 

—  Line  Andenaes, 
The  School  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago 
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MARSHALL  FIELD'S  DESIGN  SCHOLARSHIP  winners,  representing  fashion  design  and  the  fashion  industry,  were  selected 
on  their  dedication  and  eagerness  to  succeed  in  an  industry  that  thrives  on  innovative,  creative,  talented  individuals.  Line  And< 
The  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Jung  Hee  Kang,  Columbia  College  Chicago;  Lynde  Gillis,  Columbia  College  Cli 


ALLERY  37  gives 
ented  young  people  a 
chance  to  express  themseh 
without  limits." 

—  Laura  Pantoja,  Apprentice  Artist 
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all  Field's  is  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  GALLERY  37,  Chicago's  award-winning  job-training  program  in  the  arts.  Young  people  between 
es  of  14-21  are  apprentices  with  professional  artists  in  the  visual,  literary,  media  and  performing  arts.  Their  work  is  produced  for 
installation,  performance,  publication  and  sale  at  the  Gallery  37  store.  Since  the  program  began,  it  has  provided  more  than  15,000 
n  Chicago  youth  and  1,500  jobs  for  professional  artists.  Eric  Stallings,  Apprentice  Actor;  Andrea  Thomann,  Apprentice  Author; 
Dang,  Apprentice  Visual  Artist;  Laura  Pantoja,  Apprentice  Dancer 


Marshall  Field's  has  been  proud  to  support  the  GOODMAN  THEATRE,  Chicago's  first  and  largest  resident  theater,  internationally  ccle 
for  its  artists  and  productions.  Under  the  leadership  of  Artistic  Director  Robert  Falls  and  in  collaboration  with  the  Goodman  A 
Collective,  the  theater  is  committed  to  producing  classic  and  contemporary  work,  giving  full  voice  to  a  wide  range  of  artists  and  v 
Through  its  innovative  educational  programs,  the  Goodman  has  also  brought  the  power  of  live  theater  to  tens  of  thousands  of  C) 
public  high  school  students.  The  opening  of  the  new  Goodman  Theatre,  a  state-of-the-art  theater  complex  in  the  heart  of  Ch 


"The  GOODMAN  THEATRE 
Artistic  Collective  has  a  diversity  of 
imagination'  and  experience  that 
reflects  the  diversity  of  Chicago." 


—  Robert  Falls,  Artistic  Director 


Loop  will  provide  an  exciting  new  world  of  possibilities  for  the  Goodmans  artists  and  audiences.  Marshall  Field's  welcomes  the 
nan  Iheatre  to  the  neighborhood  by  sponsoring  a  26-hour  celebration  beginning  November  17.  This  inaugural  event  in  the  new 
r  "free  and  open  to  the  public.  Robert  Falls,  Artistic  Director;  Mary  Zimmerman;  Michael  Maggio;  Cheryl  Lynn  Bruce;  Harry 
x;  David  Petrarca;  Regina  Taylor;  Henry  Godinez;  Chuck  Smith 
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"The  MUSEUM  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  ART  is  a 

vibrant  place  of  innovation  where 

everyone  can  discover  the  most 

exciting  art  of  our  time." 

—  Sally  Meyers  Kovler,  Chair,  Board  of  Trustees 


Marshall  Field's  partners  with  the  MUSEUM  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ART  to  bring  the  community  Marshall  Fields  Free  Tuesdays 
MCA,  as  well  as  Marshall  Field's  annual  28  Shop""  Fashion  Show.  Nothing  quite  compares  to  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  proudly  Ij 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago  with  a  view  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  museum  showcases  the  work  of  emerging  and  established  artists  and  introd 
to  the  community  and  the  world  via  the  city  of  Chicago.  Robert  Fitzpatrick,  Director  and  CEO  of  the  museum,  says,  "There's  alw 
element  of  surprise.  It's  for  people  who  want  to  discover  what's  new  and  cutting  edge."  Sally  Meyers  Kovler,  Chair,  MCA  Board  of  Tri 
Robert  Fitzpatrick,  MCA  Director  and  CEO;  Holly  Hunt,  Co-chair,  The  28  Shop  Show,  An  Evening  of  Fashion  and  Art 


'My  legacy  is  that  I've  created  an 

I  organization  that  has  a  life  of  its  own. 

UBBARD  STREET  DANCE  CHICAGO 

has  given  people  a  lot  of  fun  and 
pleasure,  and  that  feels  good." 

—  Lou  Conte,  Founder  and  Artistic  Director 


all  Field's  is  proud  to  sponsor  the  Millennium  Season  of  HUBBARD  STREET  DANCE  CHICAGO.  Hubbard  Street  Dance  Chicago 
der  among  the  country's  contemporary  dance  companies,  with  a  distinguished  track  record  of  commissioning  and  showcasing  works 
or  choreographers,  and  collaborating  on  new  works  with  emerging  artists.  The  company  has  grown  into  an  internationally  acclaimed 
of  20  culturally  diverse  dancers  who  perform  worldwide.  Hubbard  Street's  extensive  dance  training  and  community  education 
ms  are  also  a  significant  part  of  the  company's  mission  to  enrich  audiences  of  all  backgrounds.  Marshall  Field's  salutes  Lou  Conte  in 
il  season  as  Artistic  Director.  Lou  Conte,  Founder  and  Artistic  Director 
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"The  mission  of 
v     THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

is  to  enrich  people's  lives 
through  the  experience  of  art." 

—  Kelly  Bwown,  Co-chair, 

Marshall  FielmFasJ^fiashCv)  2000 


Marshall  Field's  Fash  Bash"  is  a  night  of  fashion  and  entertainment  designed  to  benefit  The  Auxiliary  Board  and  The  Evening  Assoc 
THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO.  Both  boards  support  the  museum's  goal  of  sharing  Chicago's  treasures  with  the  comi 
through  exhibitions,  educational  programs  and  public  events.  Marshall  Field's  Fash  Bash"  2000  Co-chairs:  Kelly  Brown  and  >X 
Noonan,  members  of  The  Evening  Associates  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  Therese  Krieger  and  Beth  Treacy,  members  < 
Auxiliary  Board  of  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  I 


ill  Field's  has  proudly  hosted  Salon  L°0™GG^  THEA  q  ^  Look 

^   1  plays  and  adaptations  under  ,ts  belt,  ^cd^mon  P«,pam s  tha  ensembi£s  ^  c  Th         aw    d 

,||    ommunity  and  has  emerged  as  one  of  th ^  ho^  ££  music  to  create  powerful  storytelhng  and  heart-st, 

u,.    ans  and  directors  comb.ne  circus  acts,  dance  theater  and. 
Uble  members:  Mary  Zimmerman,  Laura  Eason,  Dav.d  Cathn 


"In  working  closely  with 
landscape  architect  Scott  Byron, 
we're  creating  a  scene  at 

WATER  TOWER  PARK 

right  out  of  Paris." 

—  Victor  Skrebneski, 
Photographer 
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A  partnership  between  Marshall  Field's,  the  City  of  Chicago  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  photographer  Victor  Skrebneski  wil 
in  the  complete  restoration  of  WATER  TOWER  PARK  on  Chicago's  Magnificent  Mile.  Under  the  direction  of  Skrebneski  aiu 
individuals  actively  involved  in  the  beautification  of  Chicago,  Water  Tower  Park  will  be  transformed  into  a  park  inspired  b\ 
Contributors:  Judy  Niedermaier,  Niedermaier,  Inc.;  Dorothy  Coyle,  Chicago  Office  of  Tourism;  Donna  LaPietra,  Kurtis  Produ 
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DISPATCHES 


diet,  exercise,  medication,  and  the  avoidance 
of  si rcss  has  mystified  physicians,  includ- 
ing the  foremost  of  endocrinologists.  Only 
reeentK  was  it  brought  to  my  attention  that, 
among  its  many  proven  age-old  medicinal 
uses  as  a  cure  for  dysentery,  asthma,  rheu- 
matism, etc. -opium  was  considered  to  be 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 

The  thought  of  breaking  the  law  trou- 
bled me  gravely.  But  I  have  always  had 
another  disease  as  well:  the  desire  to  live. 
To  not  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save 
my  own  life  would  be  to  break  the  law  of 
God  and  of  the  sanctity  of  life  as  well.  I 
deliberated.  I  meditated.  I  prayed.  I  shared 
my  thoughts  with  a  priest— I  did  not  share 
with  him  the  bit  about  the  envisioned 
gams  draped  from  the  slits  of  the  doped- 
up  broads'  dresses;  there  was  no  need  to— 
and  he  told  me.  Go  for  it.  I  felt  better. 
Now  if  ever  I  ran  afoul  of  the  law,  I  could 
blame  it  on  the  priest. 

But,  as  1  said,  there  were  a  couple  of 
problems.  Now  that  this  law-abiding 
diabetic  was  right  with  God,  he  faced 
the  second  of  those  problems.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  get  opium  these  days 
anywhere  in  America  or  Europe.  For  two 
years,  with  the  help  of  many,  even  those 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  less  savory  strata 
of  society,  I  searched.  New  York,  nothing. 
Paris,  nothing.  London,  nothing.  Rome, 
nothing.  Berlin,  nothing.  Finally,  from  a 
Turkish  art  dealer,  I  got  hold  of  something 
that  was  supposed  to  be  opium.  It  looked 
and  felt  like  all  the  other  stuff  that  was 
bought  and  sold  as  opium  years  ago  when 
it  was  not  so  rare.  God  only  knows  what 
this  stuff  was,  what  it  had  always  been: 
some  sort  of  Turkish  junk,  perhaps  con- 
taining something  of  opium,  more  likely 
something  of  the  toxic  residue  of  opium: 
but  it  wasn't  opium,  and,  as  I  was  to  dis- 
cover, it  never  had  been.  Besides,  even  if  it 
was,  even  if  it  ever  had  been,  no  one  had  a 
real  opium  pipe,  no  one  knew  how  to  use 
one.  Sure,  one  could  eat  it,  stick  it  up  one's 
ass,  "smoke"  it  in  a  hash  pipe,  but  what- 
ever effect  it  had,  other  than  to  make  one 
ill,  was  all  in  the  suggestibility  of  one's  mind. 

As  for  opium  dens,  forget  it. 

America  had  been  involved  in  the  opi- 
um trade  since  the  early  19th  century,  when 
John  Jacob  Astor,  among  others,  made  a 
fortune  smuggling  tons  of  Turkish  opium 
to  Canton.  And  as  laudanum,  opium  was 
no  less  familiar  in  the  States  than  it  was  in 
England.  But  it  was  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants, come  to  build  the  railroads  and  work 
the  mines,  who  brought  the  paradise  of  the 
pipe  to  America. 

The  phrase  "opium  den"  had  barely  en- 
tered the  language  when  San  Francisco 
banned  the  smoking  of  opium  within  its 
city  limits  in  the  1870s.  For  30  years  and 


more,  as  the  Chinese  population  spread 
across  America,  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  opium  dens,  amid  ever  increasing  anti- 
opium  legislation,  operated  in  open  secrecy 
in  every  fnajor  city.  The  fever  of  public  in- 
dignation grew  as  the  habitues  of  the  dens 
became  ever  less  confined  to  the  Chinese 
whose  souls  were  as  nought  on  the  scales 
of  American  values.  Periodicals  and  their 
readers  thrived  on  lurid  exposes,  vicarious 
visits  often  embellished  by  fancy,  or  wrought 
of  fancy  pure,  to  those  lairs  of  iniquity 
where  gangsters,  the  demimonde,  and  the 
slumming  vampires  of  Broadway  and  high 
society— in  short,  the  hip— gathered  togeth- 
er in  the  languor  of  the  irredeemable. 

The  word  "hip,"  whose  currency  was 
common  enough  for  it  to  have  appeared 
in  print  by  1904— around  the  time,  coinci- 
dentally,  that  the  first  opium  song,  "Willie 
the  Weeper,"  seems  to  have  originated— 
may  have  derived  from  the  classic,  age-old, 
pelvic-centered,  side-lying  opium-smoking 
position,  and  may  have  been  used  origi- 
nally as  a  sign  of  mutual  recognition  and 
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reference  by  those  who  were  in  the  know 
about  the  big  sweet  smoke. 

Amid  raids,  seizures,  and  arrests,  opium 
dens  continued  to  operate  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  early  decades  of  the  20th 
century,  as  the  drug  trade  was  taken  over  by 
the  Judeo-Christian  coalition  that  came  to 
control  crime,  Jewish  and  Italian  names  be- 
came almost  as  common  as  Chinese  names 
in  the  reports  of  those  arrested  for  smug- 
gling, selling,  and  den-running.  While  the 
old  Chinese  opium  smokers  died  off,  the 
new  drug  lords  actively  cultivated  a  market 
for  the  opium  derivatives,  first  morphine 
and  then  heroin,  two  19th-century  inventions 
that  offered  far  greater  profit  margins— the 
Onion  Principium— than  opium  itself. 

These  drugs  offered  oblivion,  not  ethe- 
reality, a  rush  into  the  void  rather  than  a 
slow  drifting  to  blissful  serenity.  Younger 
people— strangers  more  and  more  to  opi- 
um smoking  as  its  presence  ebbed,  or 
knowing  it  only  in  the  increasingly  impure 
form  in  which  the  Judeo-Christian  consor- 
tium delivered  it  forth;  strangers  more  and 


more  perhaps  to  the  possibility  of  serenity 
itself,  or  to  the  appeal  of  any  slow  drift- 
ing—were easily  won  over  to  oblivion  and 
the  visceral  rush.  They  did  not  want  a 
drawn-out  ceremony,  a  ritual;  they  wanted 
the  rush.  While  the  cultivation  and  supply 
of  opium  increased  beyond  knowing,  the 
smoking  of  opium  vanished.  Its  end  was 
an  ouroboros:  a  decrease  in  demand,  with 
no  cause  to  rekindle  or  sustain  that  fading 
demand,  as  those  who  were  the  satisfiers 
of  demand  could  make  far  more  money  by 
processing  opium  into  heroin.  The  flower 
of  joy,  crushed  into  the  flower  of  misery, 
could  yield  10-fold  in  gold,  10-fold  in  ad- 
diction, and  thus,  exponentially,  on  and  on. 

By  the  late  1930s,  opium  dens  were  rare. 
A  1936  book,  Chinatown  Inside  Out,  tells  of 
fake  opium  dens  operated  in  cahoots  with 
tourist-bus  companies  to  offer  a  bit  of  "false 
local  color."  (As  for  false  local  color,  the 
book's  author,  Leong  Gor  Yun,  was  in  real- 
ity the  multi-pseudonymous  Virginia  Howell 
Ellison,  the  author  of  Tlie  Pooh  Cook  Book 
of  1969  and  Tlie  Pooh  Party  Book  of  1971. ) 

The  bust,  in  the  fall  of  1950,  of  a  den 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  seemed  a  beguil- 
ing anachronism. 

The  last  known  opium  den  in  New  York 
was  a  second-floor  tenement  apartment  at 
295  Broome  Street,  between  Forsyth  and 
Eldridge  Streets,  at  the  northeastern  edge 
of  Chinatown.  It  was  run  by  the  apart- 
ment's tenant,  a  Chinese  immigrant  named 
Lau,  who  was  57  when  the  joint  got  raided 
and  his  ass  got  hauled  away.  There  were  a 
few  old  pipes  and  lamps,  10  ounces  of  opi- 
um. And  40  ounces  of  heroin.  The  date 
was  June  28,  1957.  That  was  it.  The  end  of 
the  final  relic  of  a  bygone  day. 

I  was  assured  by  friends  and  contacts 
around  the  world  that  the  same  ouroboros 
had  wound  through  every  continent.  Even 
in  Asia,  I  was  told,  the  opium  dens  had 
vanished  within  the  last  20  years.  It  was 
the  same  story,  even  in  the  most  corrupt 
and  lawless  of  lands:  the  old  smokers  had 
died  off,  the  kids  wanted  the  rush,  the 
drug  lords  wanted  to  keep  it  that  way.  Old 
and  young  who  had  lived  their  lives  in 
these  places,  old  and  young  who  had 
looked  upon  and  skulked  through  this 
world  as  had  Sir  Richard  Burton.  Sinners 
and  saints,  lawmen  and  criminals,  drug 
addicts  and  scholars,  lunatics  and  seekers. 
They  all  told  me  the  same:  there  ain't  no 
such  thing  no  more;  them  days  are  gone. 

But  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  would  not 
believe  it. 

I  remember  Hong  Kong.  I  was  here  long 
ago.  I  did  not  then  know  from  vinegar, 
other  than  the  kind  you  mixed  with  oil: 
let  alone  did  I  know  from  opium.  Hong 
Kong  then  was  a  city  where  you  could  get 
whatever  you  wanted,  whenever  you  wanted 
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it,  rhere  was  no  night,  no  day; 
onlj  the  lighi  ol  the  sun  and  the 
light  oi  the  lush  dark- 

ness the  endless  rushing  mid- 
night, the  true  soul  of  the  place, 
that  imbued  even  the  blazing 
dawn,  where  sun  and  neon  be- 
came Ibi  one  slill  instant  the  elec- 
tric haze  that  was  the  single  heart- 
heat  of  rest  taken  upright  at  a 
bar  or  a  gambling  table,  or  abed 
in  luxuriance  o(  silk  and  faintly 
perfumed  breath  that  preceded 
the  waking  fiery  breath  of  a  drag- 
on and  a  city  that  were  one. 

This  is  what  1  remember  as  I  roam 
through  Hong  Kong  these  many  years  lat- 
er, in  the  wake  of  the  region's  return  to 
Chinese  sovereignty.  It  was  rightfully  so 
that  the  Nobel  laureate  Milton  Friedman, 
Americas  greatest  economist,  praised  Hong 
Kong  as  the  exemplar  of  free-market  capi- 
talism, the  only  true  capitalist  city  on  earth. 
The  fierceness  of  that  freedom  was  the 
fire  in  the  breath  and  the  neon  in  the  blood 
of  the  dragon.  Now  the  fire  is  but  smoke 
and  ember,  the  neon  anemic,  the  dragon 
feeble  and  more  of  shadow  than  of  sub- 
stance. Communism  is  a  cement  mixer  that 
spews  forth  drab  and  indistinguishable  gray 
concrete.  Wherever  Communism  comes, 
everything— the  physical  architecture  of  the 
place,  then  its  soul— turns  drab  and  gray, 
and  in  its  weakness  crumbles  to  a  drab- 
ness  and  a  grayness  uglier  and 
grimmer  by  far.  i 
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Leaving  my  hotel,  I  walk 
out  into  the  night, 
across  Salisbury  Road, 
to  the  wide  neon  boule- 
vard of  Nathan  Road, 
whose  countless  winding 
side  streets  and  intertwin- 
ing alleys  were  the  places 
where  all  could  be  had  for 
a  price,  be  it  sex  or  murder,  a 
drink  of  rarest  snake  blood  or  a 
shot  of  purest  dope,  gambling  or 
guns,  gold  or  embroidery  or  jade, 
amulets  to  ward  off  demons  or  to 
court  their  favor. 

The  Chinese  food  here  is  still 
the  best  in  the  world.  My  friend,  a 
gentleman  more  advanced  in  years 
and  in  dignity  than  myself,  is  a 
man  of  respect  who  has  lived  in 
Hong  Kong  all  his  life  and  knows 
its  labyrinthine  streets  and  alleys 
like  the  veins  on  the  back  of  his 
hand.  (I  here  pause,  after  deleting  the  good 
Chinese  name  that  followed  the  phrase 
"my  friend"  in  the  above  sentence.  I  pause 
to  state  the  obvious,  as  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  legal  counsel  that  "it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  names  have  been 
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changed,"  as  indeed  they  have 
been.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
above  instance,  I  have  disposed 
of  names  entirely.  Now  back  to 
"my  friend")  He  takes  me  where 
1  want  to  go,  to  the  restaurants 
where  no  English  is  spoken 
and  where  white  men  are  not 
welcome,  the  restaurants  where, 
in  his  presence  and  with  his 
[    benison,  I  eat  like  an  emperor, 

I  or  at  least  like  someone  who 
knows  what  he's  doing. 
Handfuls  of  scurrying 
/JW:r  shrimp,  their  tiny  eyes 
i  bright  and  their  soft  shells 
I  lovely  with  the  delicate 
I  translucent  blue  of  life,  are 
scooped  from  a  seawater 
I  tank,  presented  to  us  on  a 
platter  kicking  and  scram- 
bling, their  leaping  escape  to 
the  carpet  prevented  only  by 
the  expert  maneuvers  of  the 
waiter,  who  then  dispatches 
them  rapidly  into  a  black  cast- 
iron  wok  sizzling  over  high 
fire  at  tableside,  douses  them 
with  strong  fermented-rice  li- 
quor—to make  them  drunk  in  their  dying, 
and  thus  supple  of  flesh— sets  the  liquor 
aflame,  and  even  more  expertly  maneu- 
vers their  containment  during  the  intensi- 
fied frenzy  of  their  fast  death  by  fire. 

Succulence  and  death.  Cabbage,  pig  tripe, 
and  white  radish.  Cobra  soup— the  more 
venomous  the  serpent,  the  more  potent 
the  tonic;  gelatinous  and  steaming  and  de- 
licious beyond  description— garnished  with 
petals  of  snow-white  chrysanthemum.  Lat- 
er, amid  the  crowded  stalls  of  the  night 
market,  we  watch  as  an  elderly  Chinese 
^^_  man  hands  over  a  small  fortune 
in  cash  to  another  elderly  man,  a 
snake  seller  much  esteemed  for 
the  rarity  and  richness  of  poison 
of  his  stock.  The  snake  man  pock- 
ets the  money,  narrows  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  studied  suddenness 
withdraws  a  long,  writhing  serpent 
from  a  cage  of  bamboo.  Holding 
it  high,  his  grasp  directly  below  its 
inflated  venom  glands,  its  mouth 
open,  its  fangs  extended,  he  slashes 
it  with  a  razor-sharp  knife  from 
gullet  to  midsection,  the  move- 
ment of  the  blade  in  his  hand  fol- 
lowing with  precise  rapidity  the 
velocity  of  the  creature's  powerful 
whiplashings,  which  send  its  gush- 
ing blood  splattering  wildly.  Laying  down 
the  blade,  the  snake  man  reaches  his 
blood-drenched  hand  with  medical  exacti- 
tude into  the  open  serpent,  withdraws  its 
still-living  bladder,  drops  it  into  the  eager 
hands  of  his  customer,  who,  with  gore  drip- 
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ping  from  between  his  fingers  onto  Ins  shirt, 
raises  the  pulsing  bloody  organ  to  his  open 
mouth,  gulps  a  down,  and  wipes  and  Inks 
away  the  blood  that  runs  down  Ins  chin. 

"Arthritis,"  mj  friend  observes  to  me 
In  way  of  explanation.  "Good  live  blad- 
der, lop  dollar." 

This  what  we  have  witnessed  here  in 
the  Hong  Kong  night  is  true  connoisseur- 
ship,  pure  of  any  note  of  bell  pepper  lurk- 
ing in  the  cassis.  It  is  the  same,  true  con- 
noisseurship  that  surrounds  the  secret 
brewing  techniques  of  the  best  snake  soups, 
the  pickling  techniques  and  proper  extrac- 
tion, morseling,  and  savoring  of  delicacies 
such  as  pig-face. 

Surely,  I  figure,  if  this  sort  of  rare  and 
fine  connoisseurship  lingers  furtively  on, 
there  must  yet  exist  somewhere  amid  the 
labyrinths  of  this  vast  city  at  least  one 
last  sanctum  of  that  greatest  of  connois- 
seurships. 

Hua-yan  jian,  they  were  called:  flower- 
smoke  rooms.  The  flowers  were  courte- 
sans; the  smoke  was  opium.  The  flower- 
smoke  room:  the  celestial  perfumed  salon 
of  timeless  serenity  where  one  could  suck 
on  paradise  while  being  paradisiacally 
sucked. 

The  flower-smoke  rooms,  which  thrived 
in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  from  the 
19th  century  until  the  early  1930s,  were  of 
all  sorts,  from  lowly  brothels  to  cham- 
bered quarters  of  sybaritic  splendor.  The 
vast  majority  of  them,  I  have  been  as- 
sured, were  of  the  former  sort. 

My  friend  told  me  that  the  last  and 
lowliest  of  the  hua-yan  jian  had  shut  down 
many  years  ago.  As  for  even  the  most  low- 
down,  humblest,  and  flowerless  hole-in- 
the-wall  remnant  of  an  opium  den,  there 
was  not  one  left  in  all  of  Hong  Kong. 
Now,  under  Chinese  rule,  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  find  opium,  let  alone  a 
place  where  it  could  be  properly  smoked. 
Even  in  the  new  Shanghai,  where  child 
prostitution  has  burgeoned  amid  the  tour- 
ist attractions,  not  a  flower-smoke  room  is 
to  be  found. 

My  friend  was  not  alone  in  telling 
me  this.  An  acquaintance  close  to 
sources  in  local  law  enforcement, 
after  inquiries  among  those  sources,  con- 
ducted secretly  on  my  behalf  and  with 
fine  wile,  was  told  that,  while  drugs  were 
still  common,  the  presence  of  opium  in 
Hong  Kong  was  practically  nil.  There 
was  still  opium  to  be  found  in  the  boom- 
towns  of  neighboring  Guangdong  Prov- 
ince. There,  in  Guangzhou,  the  sale  of 
opium  is  punishable  by  death.  There,  in 
Shenzhen,  a  few  days  before  I  was  in 
Hong  Kong,  II  drug  dealers,  including  a 
teenage  girl,  were  taken  directly  from  trial 
to  execution. 


I  Stand  awhile  toward  midnight  inula 
the  big  whorish  neon  lips  outside  the  Red 
I  ips  Bar  on  Peking  Road.  It  is  like  stand- 
ing in  chinch  light,  filtered  softly  through 
dark  stained  glass:  a  comforting,  a  respite, 
a  connection  with  old  ways,  old  values, 
and  sleaze  gone  by. 

In  a  music  shop,  I  buy  a  couple  of 
CDs  by  one  of  the  most  revered  of  Hong 
Kong's  elder  entertainers,  the  singer  of 
Cantonese  opera  who  was  known  as  Sun 
Ma  Sze  Tsang,  among  other  stage  names, 
and  whose  real  name  was  Tang  Wing 
Cheung.  He  was  born  in  Guangdong 
Province  in  1916,  and  he  died  in  Hong 
Kong  in  1997,  a  few  months  before  the  re- 
turn to  Chinese  rule.  Half  a  century  ago 
and  more,  licenses  to  smoke  opium  were 
issued  to  certain  inveterate  smokers  of 
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means  and  standing.  I  do  not  buy  the 
CDs  because  I  like  Cantonese  opera  or 
the  singer  known  as  Sun  Ma  Sze  Tsang.  I 
buy  them  because  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  licensed  opium  smokers. 
With  his  death,  at  the  age  of  81,  on  April 
21,  1997,  the  legal  smoking  of  opium,  long 
unique  unto  him,  came  to  its  end. 

I  turn  to  yet  another  native  acquain- 
tance, a  gentleman  of  a  different  sort,  with 
whom  1  am  able  to  penetrate  the  inner 
circles  of  the  triads  of  the  Sham  Shui  Po 
district,  an  area  so  dark  that  its  reputation 
as  a  black  market  serves  as  a  veneer  of 
relative  respectability. 

There  are  several  meetings  with  different 
men,  different  groups  of  men.  Again  and 
again,  the  hushed  word  for  opium,  ya-p'ian. 

In  the  end,  there  is  nothing  that  the 
night  stalkers  and  gangs  of  Sham  Shui  Po 
cannot  get  for  me.  Perhaps  a  kilo  of  pure 
No.  4  heroin?  A  ton  of  pure  No.  4  hero- 
in? A  truckload  of  pills?  Artillery  or  ex- 
plosives? American  hundred-dollar  bills 
complete  with  watermark,  safety  thread, 
and  intaglio  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing?  Or  perhaps  I 
should  like  to  buy— we're  talking  outright 
ownership  here— a  few  women,  children, 
whatever.  No  problem. 

But  no  one  can  bring  me  to  an  opium 


den.  Why7  Because  there  is  no  such  thing. 
I  lean  inside  the  hotel  elevator.  My  tired 
eyes  settle  on  a  stylish  framed  placard  ad- 
vertising the  Club  Shanghai  on  the  mez- 
zanine level:  SCANDAL  AM)  DECADENCE 
1930s  STYLE.  Downstairs,  at  breakfast,  I 
read  in  the  Hong  Kong  Standard  of  the 
government's  attempts  "to  woo  a  Disney 
theme  park  to  Hong  Kong." 

I  walk  into  a  joint  on  Patpong  Road  in 
Bangkok,  sit  down  on  a  banquette  near 
the  bar,  and  within  a  minute  there  is 
one  naked  scrawny  girl  to  my  left,  another 
to  my  right,  a  third  crouched  between  my 
legs  beneath  the  little  table  set  before  me. 
The  brace  that  flanks  me  have  squirmed 
and  curled  their  way  under  my  arms, 
drawn  each  of  my  hands  to  a  breast;  the 
one  under  the  table  strokes  my  crotch  and 
thighs  with  her  fingers  and  head.  On  the 
raised  stage  in  the  center  of  the  room,  five 
more  girls  perform  simultaneously,  one  at 
each  corner,  one  in  the  middle:  two  squat 
to  lift  Coke  bottles  with  their  pudenda, 
two  undulate  with  spread  legs  against  stage 
poles,  one  lies  with  a  leg  raised  high,  mas- 
turbating and  wagging  her  tongue.  With 
one  hand,  I  squeeze  a  nearby  nipple  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger.  She  whose 
nipple  it  is  responds  instantaneously  with 
a  swooning  moan  so  overdone  that  when 
I  laugh  she  just  as  instantaneously  bursts 
into  laughter  herself.  The  three  of  them 
will  continue  to  work  me  either  until  I 
agree  to  take  one  or  two  or  all  of  them 
upstairs,  or  anywhere  I  please— 150  baht, 
the  equivalent  of  about  four  American 
dollars,  to  the  house;  another  few  hundred 
baht  per  girl,  negotiated  separately  with 
them,  for  the  night— or  until  I  slap  them 
away  in  anger  like  flies.  This  is  why  most 
Westerners  come  to  Bangkok. 

"They  like  Americans,"  says  an  expatri- 
ate friend  who  has  long  been  involved 
with  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  countless 
girls  who  work  the  joints  of  Patpong 
Road  and  the  Nana  district.  "The  British 
are  cheap,  the  Japanese  want  to  put  out 
cigarettes  on  them,  and  the  Germans  are, 
well,  German." 

Most  of  the  girls  are  Isaan,  he  tells  me, 
from  the  northeast  of  Thailand,  where  an 
insectivorous  cuisine  is  common.  We  sit  in 
the  warm  night  air  of  a  small  cloistered 
square— more  of  a  courtyard— in  the  heart 
of  Nana,  near  where  his  girlfriend  lives 
and  works.  The  girls  here  are  much  more 
sedate,  cooler,  less  rabid  than  those  of 
Patpong  Road. 

Between  two  bars,  directly  opposite  a 
joint  proclaiming,  top  floor  250  GIRLS, 
is  a  little  Buddhist  shrine  strewn  with  the 
Bowers  of  the  girls'  frequent  offering.  The 
passage  from  the  courtyard  leads  to  the 
main  drag  of  Sukhumvil  Soi  4,  where. 
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DISPATCHES 


amid  mu<  h  smoke  ol  oi 
•  i  ill   streel  vendors  cater  to 
the  taste  ol  the  girls:  fried 
hoppers,  fried  gi  ubs  of 
different  size  and  kind,  I  Vict 
beetles,  served  forth  hot  from 
bubbling  oil  in  parcels  o 
white  greasj  paper;  roast- 
blackened  baby  sparrows, 
roast-blackened  chicken  feet, 
straight  from  the  grill  on  skew- 
ers of  splinter  wood.  My  bud- 
dy lias  brought  us  a  package 
o\'  fried  grasshoppers  to  share 
at  the  outdoor  bar  where  we 
sit.  The  girls  pay  10  baht, 
the  equivalent  of  about 
25  cents,  for  these  scav- 
enged or  foraged  delecta- 
bles;  everybody  else  pays 
twice  that. 

"Have  you  ever  had 
the  maggots?"  I  ask,  as 
he  chews  a  mouthful  of 
the  almost  tasteless  fried 
grasshoppers,  a  fitting  bar 
food,  all  salt  and  crunch, 
but  a  good  source  of  pro- 
tein as  well.  He  shakes  his 
head. 

"It's  the  baby  birds  that 
scare  me,"  I  say. 

Girls  pass,  approach  the  shrine, 
sweep  back  their  hair  with  both 
hands  in  ritual  obeisance. 

"They  ask  for  a  good  night,  a 
customer  who  treats  them  kindly." 
observes  my  friend. 

Under  the  third  precept  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  demands  abstinence 
from  all  sexual  misconduct,  20 
groups  of  women  are  listed  as  for- 
bidden. Whores  are  not  included 
among  them. 

Again,  flowers  without  smoke. 
My  expatriate  friend  has  been  liv- 
ing in  Bangkok  for  many  years, 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
the  existence  of  an  opium  den. 

And  yet  Bangkok,  with  its  vast  China- 
town, is  said  to  have  boasted  the  biggest 
opium  den  in  the  world,  an  immense 
establishment  on  New  Road,  the  oldest 
paved  street  in  Bangkok.  This  biggest  of 
opium  dens  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
accommodate  8,000  smokers  at  once,  and 
to  have  maintained  a  stock  of  10,000 
pipes.  It  is  said  to  have  operated  into  the 
early  1960s. 


NOTHING  LIKE  A 
DOPED-UP  DAME 
From  above:  a  link 
between  opium  and  sex 
was  surely  not  intended  by 
this  scene  from  an  old, 
unidentified  movie;  nor 
by  this  1958  paperback; 
Thai  soldiers  confiscating 
opium  poppies  in 
1995;  two  19th-century 
canisters  designed  to 
hold  chandoo  (smoking 
paste)  and  a  pipe  with  a 
bowl  made  of  redwood, 
brass,  and  copper. 


B 


ored  with  the  tourist  joints  of  Pat- 
pong  Road  and  Nana,  I  have  asked 
another  friend,  a  Bangkok  native 
whose  good  name  I  shall  leave  unsul- 
lied, to  take  me  where  the  Thai  guys 
go.  We  drive  across  town  to  what  he 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


The  girl  mistakes  my 
meaning  as  a 

desire  for  heroin. 
She  is  shocked.  Then 

blase:  "We  buy, 
then  we  make  love." 


says  is  the  best  eating  place 
in  Bangkok.  It  is  a  nameless 
operation  in  a  nameless  alley 
near  Songsawad  Road  in  Chi- 
natown. It  does  not  exist  by 
day,  when  the  alley  is  crowded 
with  trucks  and  the  dense 
traffic  of  human  haulers.  It 
exists  for  only  three  hours, 
between  six  and  nine  at  night, 
when  a  few  old,  unsteady  fold- 
ing tables  and  folding  chairs 
are  set  out  in  the  alley  near 
the  foodstuffs,  fires,  pots,  and 
pans  of  two  suddenly  mate- 
rialized cooking  stalls.  At  the 
stroke  of  six,  BMWs  and  chauffeured 
Mercedes-Benzes  pull  up  at  the  corner  of 
the  alley;  in  minutes,  all  the  chairs  are 
taken.  There  are  no  menus.  Some  nights 
there  are  napkins,  some  nights  not.  Tonight 
is  a  lucky  night. 

There  are  five  tones  in  spoken  Thai, 
each  lending  different  meaning  to  a  simi- 
lar sound.  I  have  no  idea  what  is  being 
said  between  my  friend  and  the  stall  tend- 
ers, but  some  minutes  later  there  arrive 
bowls  of  steaming  fish-ball  and  noodle 
soup.  The  most  coveted  bird's  nests  for 
the  most  precious  of  Chinese  bird's-nest 
soups  are  Thai:  the  swiftlet  nests  gathered 
from  amid  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  a  cave  in  the  high,  sheer 
cliffs  of  Koh  Phi  Phi  Leh,  an  un- 
inhabited island  off  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  A  bowl  of 
soup  made  from  one  of  these 
small  nests  can  cost  the  equivalent 
of  between  $200  and  $300.  And 
yet  its  taste  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  taste  of  the  soup  in  this 
nameless  dark  alley.  Its  price  is  60 
baht,  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar 
and  change. 

Throughout  the  night's  roam- 
ings,  my  friend  explains  that  opi- 
um is  a  dead  drug.  The  drug  of 
Thailand  today,  as  throughout  Southeast 
Asia,  is  ya  ba,  "crazy  medicine"— speed. 
While  Thailand  has  all  but  eradicated  the 
opium  poppy  in  its  effort  to  ingratiate  it- 
self with  the  Western  powers,  the  country 
is  still  a  central  transport  area  for  the 
heroin  refined  from  the  opium  of  the  pop- 
py fields  of  other,  nearby  regions.  More 
and  more,  however,  the  transport  caravans 
of  the  drug  lords  are  hauling  truckloads 
of  amphetamine  as  well  as  of  heroin. 

As  my  friend  saw  and  convincingly  ex- 
pressed it,  the  relatively  recent  and  fast- 
growing  spread  of  cheap  and  plentiful  ya 
ba  is  a  plague  that  will  ultimately  prove 
far  more  destructive  than  heroin  to  the 
foundations  of  Asian  society, 
just  as  speed  itself  is,  in  the 
long  run,  far  more  phys- 
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icall>  destructive  and  deadly  a  drug  than 
heroin  I  could  go  to  the  drug  bazaars  of 
the  slums  of  Klong  [bey,  wesl  of  Bang- 
kok, rhere  1  could  buy  all  the  marijuana, 
.ill  ih--  crack,  all  the  heroin,  all  the  speed 
dial  an)  man  could  ever  crave.  Hut  I  would 
find  no  opium. 

In  the  morning.  1  meet  with  an  older 
friend  of  my  friend.  Ho  remembers  the 
opium-den  days  of  Bangkok,  and  he 
knows  Chinatown  well.  He  takes  me  to 
an  ancient  "teahouse"  of  many  stories  on 
Yaowarat  Road  in  Chinatown.  At  the  sec- 
ond landing,  he  exchanges  words  with  a 
group  o\'  ominous-looking  men  gathered 
round  a  circular  table.  One  of  them  nods, 
and  we  proceed  through  a  curtain  into  a 
narrow  hall  that  becomes  a  maze  of  nar- 
row halls,  lined  with  small  rooms.  An  old 
woman  takes  us  to  one  of  the  rooms, 
brings  us  two  small,  dirty  teacups  and  a 
pot  of  hot  tea.  A  teenage  girl  enters,  then 
another.  These  girls  bear  numbers,  pinned 
to  their  open  shirts.  One  is  No.  58.  The 
other,  astoundingly,  is  No.  199.  How 
many  girls  does  this  maze  hold?  I  like 
No.  58.  and,  ahem,  she  says  she  likes  me. 
She  pours  tea  into  the  dirty  cups,  begins 
stroking  my  crotch.  She  looks  fresh,  new 
to  this  place  and  still  full  of  life.  She 
speaks  a  little  English,  and  while  my 
companion  lies  back  to  enjoy  his  tea,  I 
employ  the  only  Thai  that  I  have  almost 
learned  to  properly  intone:  fin,  which,  in 
the  second  of  its  five  tones,  means  opi- 
um. She  mistakes  my  meaning  as  a  desire 
for  heroin.  She  seems  shocked,  makes 
gestures  of  jabbing  a  spike  into  her  slen- 
der forearm.  "Why  want?  No  good." 
Then  blase:  "We  buy,  then  we  make  love." 
My  companion  explicates  in  Thai.  She 
seems  no  longer  shocked  but,  rather,  non- 
plussed, regarding  me  with  a  bemused 
smile  as  if  I  were  a  most  odd  man,  mis- 
placed in  time. 

On  the  way  out,  my  companion  speaks 
again  with  men  round  the  table.  Yes,  this 
place,  with  its  maze  of  rooms,  had  once 
been  an  opium  den.  But  that  was  long  ago. 
"Many  year,  no  Jin,"  the  eldest  of  them 
says  to  me. 

After  days  and  nights  in  Chinatown, 
days  and  nights  of  wandering  and  search- 
ing pleasure  palaces  and  hellholes  of  Bang- 
kok, I  begin  to  see  that  the  true  presiding 
god  of  this  place  is  Colonel  Sanders.  Im- 
ages of  the  Colonel  are  everywhere;  fran- 
chises abound,  many  of  their  entrances 
graced  with  life-size  white  plaster  statues 
of  the  Giver  of  Fowl. 

More  than  200  Kentucky  Fried  Chick- 
en franchises  in  Thailand,  not  a  single 
opium  den.  Somebody  tells  me  that  I 
should  not  leave  Bangkok  without  trying 
the  really  special  coffee  at  this  really  cool 
new  place  called  Starbucks. 


By  land,  by  water,  by  plane.  Across  this 
river,  through  that  jungle,  each  town 
dustier  than  the  last. 
I'linom  Penh.  I've  been  practicing  my 
(  ambodian  for  days,  a  vocabulary  of  one 
word  whose  proper  pronunciation  lies 
vaguely  between  a  picin  and  a  phitin.  Not 
far  from  the  hotel  where  I'm  slaying,  there's 
a  small,  enclosed  plaza  that  is  notorious  for 
its  murder  rate:  a  killing  or  so  every  week. 
At  one  corner  of  the  plaza  is  a  very  big 
barroom,  made  all  the  bigger  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  wall  and  part  of  the  roof,  which 
appear  to  have  been  lost  to  an  explosion 
some  years  ago,  thus  opening  the  place  to 
the  limitless  black  Cambodian  night.  The 
bar,  its  entrance  guarded  by  a  machine-gun- 
bearing  sentry,  is  loud  with  harsh  Asian 
rock  'n'  roll  and  screaming  of  all  sorts.  Out- 
side, a  bit  beyond  where  the  missing  wall 
used  to  be,  is  a  gigantic  screen  on  which  is 
projected  a  Malaysian  monster  movie  with 
Cambodian  subtitles,  and  the  soundtrack 


I  hook  up  with  a  guy 

who  knows  his  way 

around.  He  hooks  me 

up  with  a  Cambodian 

guy  who  will  do 
anything  for  money. 


screams  that  accompany  every  drive-in-size 
out-of-focus  bloodletting  occasionally  drown 
out  the  screams  of  the  place.  In  an  area 
near  the  front  of  the  bar,  a  large  and  formi- 
dable Cambodian  woman,  perhaps  in  her 
late  50s,  stalks  amid  a  gaggle  of  young  girls, 
toward  whom  she  directs  not  infrequent 
screams  of  her  own.  When  our  eyes  meet, 
her  face  of  stone  turns  to  a  vicious  smile 
that  flashes  gold  teeth,  and  she  draws  near. 

"What  you  want,  I  have.  All  Phnom 
Penh.  Anything.  I  have.  You  say  me  what 
want.  I  have." 

"A  plan.  You  have  a  pianT 

She  nods  sternly,  arrogantly,  happily. 
"Yes.  I  have.  What  you  want,  I  have.  You 
say  me  what  kind.  I  have  all.  Have  15-year- 
old.  Have  13-year-old,  have  12-year-old. 
What  you  want?" 

Aged  opium? 

"Here,  look  this."  She  snaps  a  snarl  of 
clipped  consonants,  and  a  very  small,  very 
young,  tawny-skinned  girl  joins  us.  "Here 
no  many  years.  Like  new.  Twelve  year.  Not 
even  bleed.  See"— she  flicks  the  girl's  low- 
ered head  upward-"like  baby."  I  can't  tell 
if  the  girl  is  actually  adolescent  or  older 


and  stunted  by  malnutrition.  She  is  very 
skeletal.  Her  shoulder  blades  are  sharp. 

On  the  upstairs  open-air  porch  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondents'  Club,  the  lazy 
meandering  of  a  lizard  on  a  post  near  my 
table,  the  nighttime  breeze  from  the  Tonle 
Sap  River,  and  the  good,  familiar  taste  trf 
a  hamburger  are  like  a  calmative.  I  hook 
up  with  a  guy  who  knows  his  way  around. 
He  hooks  me  up  with  a  Cambodian  guy 
who  really  knows  his  way  around  and 
who  will  do  anything  for  money. 

Through  the  swarm  of  beggars  outside 
the  club,  the  Cambodian  guy  leads  me 
about  a  mile  or  so  along  Sisowath  Quay, 
then  down  a  dark  backstreet,  to  a  scrap- 
patched  bamboo  shack.  There  is  a  group 
of  shirtless,  scrawny  Cambodian  men. 
There  is  a  long,  involved  discussion,  with 
no  small  amount  of  obvious  debate  among 
the  group  of  shirtless,  scrawny  men.  My 
companion  explains  to  me  that  the  legacy 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge  is  that  Cambodian 
no  longer  trusts  Cambodian.  In  the  end, 
there  is  assent  among  the  men.  They  will 
sell  me  opium  pellets  for  eating.  But  I 
don't  want  to  eat  opium.  I  want  to  smoke 
opium.  I  want  to  smoke  opium  in  an  opi- 
um den.  There  is  no  opium  den,  they  say. 
They  do  not  even  have  a  pipe.  They  know 
of  no  one  who  has  a  pipe.  We  leave. 

My  companion  assures  me  that  out  in 
the  wild  swamp  country  where  the  Tonle 
Sap  and  the  Bassac  and  the  Mekong  are 
one,  there  are  men  who  still  smoke  opi- 
um. One  of  them  is  a  friend  of  his.  This 
friend  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  tele- 
phone. All  we  can  do  is  go  to  the  swamp 
country  and  hope  that  we  will  find  him. 
The  journey  cannot  be  made  by  car.  We 
hire  a  two-passenger  moto  whose  driver 
knows  the  twisted  trails  of  the  outback, 
and  we  ride  off  into  the  night. 

In  the  middle  of  nowhere,  my  compan- 
ion tells  the  driver  to  stop.  Outside  of 
the  moto's  little  beam  of  light,  all  is 
black  except  for  the  moonless  sea  of  stars 
overhead.  My  companion  walks  away,  van- 
ishing into  the  blackness,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  returns.  He  tells  me  that  he  will 
lead  me  to  his  friend,  then  return  to  town. 
His  friend  will  drive  me  back  later. 

His  friend's  hut  stands  high  on  stilts 
amid  the  boughs  and  rustling  branches  of 
trees.  At  the  top  of  a  bamboo  ladder,  the 
friend  stands  smiling.  My  companion  says 
some  words  to  him,  and  the  friend  wel- 
comes me  naturally  and  warmly  as  my 
companion  leaves  us. 

The  friend  is  younger  than  I,  and  he 
seems  to  be  a  very  happy  man.  He  is 
lean,  sinewy,  and  moves  with  slow  grace. 
The  walls  of  the  hut  are  made  of  bamboo 
and  woven  strips  of  frond,  its  floor  of  slats. 
There  is  light  continued  <>n  paci    i  <  ■ 
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from  a 
small  oil  lamp,  and  from  candles.  His 
eu's  are  glassy.  He  has  been  smoking 
ganja  from  a  water  pipe,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  do  so  as  I  sit  on  one  of  the 
hut's  two  soli  and  timeworn  mats.  That 
he  knows  I  cannot  understand  him 
does  not  keep  him  from  speaking  to 
me.  ever  smiling,  occasionally  nodding 
in  delight  as  if  I  have  enjoyed  or  agreed 
with  this  or  that  observation  of  his. 

Done  with  his  ganja,  he  turns  his 
attention  to  a  chipped  and  cracked 
lacquer  box.  from  which  he  takes  a 
large  soft  black  square  that  is  wrapped 
in  cellophane  imprinted  with  little  yel- 
low pagodas.  He  unwraps  the  opium, 
places  it  on  a  lacquer  tray  that  holds 
two  small,  sharp  knives,  a  pair  of  thin- 
bladed  scissors,  a  box  of  matches,  a 
spindle  fashioned  from  a  bicycle  spoke, 
a  short  rectangular  strip  of  stiff  dry 
frond,  and  an  unlighted  coconut-oil 
lamp  whose  glass  chimney  has  been  crafted 
b\  expertly  cutting  the  bottom  from  a  jelly- 
jar  glass.  Lifting  a  slat  from  the  floor,  he 
withdraws  a  cloth-wrapped  opium  pipe 
from  a  hidden  compartment.  The  pipe  is 
about  IS  inches  long,  made  of  dark  carved 
wood,  with  a  damper  saddle  of  brass  and 
a  bowl  of  stone. 

With  one  of  the  knives,  he  cuts  off  a 
piece  of  the  opium,  kneads  and  flattens  it, 
and  divides  it  into  several  equal  parts.  With 
the  scissors,  he  trims  the  wick  of  the  lamp. 
He  strikes  a  match  and  lights  the  lamp, 
adjusting  its  homely  chimney.  The  sweet, 
subtle  scent  of  the  oil  laces  the  air.  With 
the  point  of  the  spindle 
he  takes  a  tiny  piece 
of  opium,  places  it  on 
the  piece  of  dry  frond, 
and,  over  the  chimneyed 
flame  of  the  lamp,  turns 
and  rolls  the  opium  with 
the  spindle  point  until 
it  is  transformed  into  a 
perfect  minuscule  cone 
the  consistency  of  soft, 
almost  melted  caramel, 
and  the  rich,  tawny  col- 
or of  hazelnut. 

He  transfers  this  love- 
ly morsel  from  the  spin- 
dle point  to  the  small  -n>.  oPi 
hole  at  the  center  of  the 
pipe's  solid  stone  piece.  As  he  re- 
clines, mouth  to  pipe,  he  tilts  the 
bowl  over  the  lamp's  chimney,  hold- 
ing it  in  place  precisely  where  the 
alchemy  can  be  wrought— the  elu- 
sive "sweet  spot" -and  sucks  might- 
ily. The  opium  bubbles,  and  the  de- 
licious perfume  of  the  stuff,  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  any  garden, 
flowers  unseeable  and  unknowable, 
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Finally  I  have  it: 

the  vapors 

deep  in  my  lungs, 

the  opium  bubbling 

in  luscious  magic 

over  the  lamp. 

Then  it  is  gone. 


mingles  with  color  turned  to  scent,  hue 
of  tawny  hazelnut  to  aroma  of  hazel- 
nut roasting,  foreshadowing  more  sub- 
ime  synesthesia  to  come.  Tending  all 
the  while  with  spindle  point  the  bub- 
bling opium  in  its  tiny  hole,  he  sucks 
until  his  cheeks  are  all  high  bone  and 
taut  concave  flesh,  an  intense  facial  ex- 
ercise that  after  some  years  leaves  the 
imprint  of  the  habit  on  the  contours 
of  the  smoker's  face:  those  "Ho  Chi 
Minh  cheekbones,"  by  which  every  ha- 
bituated smoker  can  recognize  another. 

The  morsel  done,  he  scrapes  out  the 
toxic  residue  from  the  damper,  pre- 
pares another  morsel,  sets  it  in  the 
pipe,  and  passes  the  sucking  end  to  me, 
^  instructing  me  gently  with  words 
I  do  not  comprehend  as  he  posi- 
tions, adjusts,  and  holds  the  pipe 
for  me  over  the  sweet  spot  of 
the  lamp.  My  pattern  of  breath 
is  wrong,  and  the  bubbling  opi- 
um extinguishes  again  and  again. 
Finally,  yes— he  nods,  there  is 
the  baptism  of  approval  in  his 
eyes— I  have  it:  the  vapors  deep 
in  my  lungs,  wisping  full  from 
the  fastness  of  my  mouth,  the 
opium  bubbling  in  luscious 
magic  in  the  pipe  bowl  over 
|  the  lamp.  Then  it  is  gone. 
There  follows  another  pipeful 
for  me,  then  one  for  him;  yet  another  for 
••me,  another  for  him.  We  smile  to  each  oth- 
er from  our  parallel  mats,  the  pipe  and  tray 
of  implements  between  us.  I  offer  him  an 
American  cigarette,  which  he  takes  with 
delight.  We  lie  back  and  smoke;  and  now, 
wordlessly,  we  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly in  the  eloquence  of  a  silence  that  not 
only  contains  all  that  has  ever  been  and  all 
that  ever  will  be  said,  but  also  drosses  the 
vast  babel  of  it,  leaving  only  the  ethereal 
purity  of  that  wordless  poetry  that  only  the 
greatest  of  poets  have  glimpsed  in  epiphany. 
Their  epiphanies  seem  to  be  borne  for  me  to 
read  in  the  cigarette  smoke  that  swirls  above 
me.  Shakespeare— "O  learn  to  read  what  si- 
lent love  hath  writ"— entwined  with  Pound's 
great  and  final  testament:  "1  have  tried  to 
write  Paradise  /  Do  not  move  /  Let 
the  wind  speak  /  that  is  paradise." 

To  learn  to  read  what  silent  love 
hath  writ,  to  bow  to  the  power  of  the 
wind.  This  is  to  live.  This  is  to  know 
that  what  one  can  say  or  write  is  as 
nothing  before  that  silence  and  that 
power.  The  Ch'an  master  Niu-t'ou 
Fa-Yung,  more  than  1,300  years  ago: 
"How  can  we  obtain  truth  through 
words?" 

All  that  in  the  swirling  smoke  of 
a  Marlboro  Light. 

Through  rifts  in  the  thatched  roof. 
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I  can  sec  the  stars  in  the  black  oi'  night, 
I  here  are  the  sounds  of  night  birds,  the 
lone  distanl  howls  of  creatures.  Feral  dogs? 
Wolves?  Demons?  No  matter:  those  that 
fly  and  those  that  prowl,  we  are  beneath 
the  same  stars,  fleeting  spirits  born  of  and 
destined  to  the  same  almighty  silence.  The 
oldest  word  in  Western  literature,  the  word 
with  which  the  Iliad  began:  rage.  Yes.  To 
speak  is  to  rage  against  that  silence  whose 
winds  are  the  only  true  poets.  I  think  of 
Homer  beholding  these  same  stars.  To  rage, 
to  kneel  in  wisdom  before  wisdom  that  is 
beyond  wisdom.  What  does  it  matter?  I 
grind  out  my  cigarette.  Another  pipe  for 
me,  another  for  him.  Another  for  me,  an- 
other for  him. 

I  am  not  going  to  rhapsodize  here  about 
opium.  But  I  will  say  this:  it  is  the  perfect 
drug.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  In  this 
age  of  pharmaceutical-pill  pushing,  it  deliv- 
ers all  that  drugs  such  as  Prozac  promise. 
Forget  about  the  medieval-like  bugaboo  of 
serotonin,  the  atrocities  of  Freud,  the  iatro- 
genic "disorders"  that  compose  the  Malleus 
Maleficarum  by  which  today's  shrinks  and 
psychopharmacologists  con  their  vulnera- 
ble marks.  All  the  pills  and  all  the  whore- 
dom of  psychotherapy  in  the  world  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  ancient  Coptic 
words  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas:  "If  you 
bring  forth  what  is  within  you,  what  you 
bring  forth  will  save  you.  If  you  do  not  bring 
forth  what  is  within  you,  what  you  do  not 
bring  forth  will  destroy  you."  It  is  as  sim- 
ple and  unsolvable  as  that.  Forget  about 
the  interplay  of  opium  and  serotonin.  Its 
interplay  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  is  the  thing.  Its  vapors  are  of 
that  thing  within. 

I  believe  that  this  is  why  this  most  del- 
icately exquisite  of  intoxicants,  this  least 
stupefying  of  drugs— less  so  even  than 
marijuana— is  nevertheless  so  addictive. 
How  could  the  taste  of  paradise  be  other- 
wise? Yes,  of  course,  so  much  better  it 
would  be  to  possess  that  taste  purely 
through  understanding  and  living.  But  as 
wretched  a  thing  as  terminal  opium  ad- 
diction might  be,  it  is  no  more  wretched 
than  addictions  of  more  familiar  and  ac- 
ceptable sorts.  Opium  addicts  can  live  to 
fine  old  ages,  and  can  an  addiction  to 
paradise,  artificial  as  it  may  be,  be  con- 
sidered more  ignoble  than  an  addiction  to 
television,  movies,  or  the  other  lower  arti- 
ficialities of  a  world  so  vacant  as  to  be 
aware  of  and  conversant  in  the  pseudo- 
science  of  serotonin  but  not  of  or  in  the 
wisdom  of  Thomas,  a  world  so  vacant  as 
to  be  enamored  of  the  false  connoisseur- 
ship  of  rancid  grape  juice  but  not  the  true 
connoisseurship  of  something  such  as  opi- 
um, let  alone  of  life? 

Enough  of  this  profundity.  The  labor 
involved  in  its  elucidation  is  far  too  great. 


YOU  want  enlightenment?  Go  get  it  your- 
self. Anyway,  as  I  said  or  was  it  one  of 
those  other  guys?    paradise  has  no  words. 

And  my  friend  in  the  hut,  it  turns  out, 
has  no  moto.  He  has  to  walk  a  mile 
through  the  scrub  to  borrow  a  neigh- 
bor's. He  does  this.  Before  returning  me 
to  town,  he  rolls  a  cigarillo  of  ganja,  mix- 
ing the  ganja  with  the  accumulated  toxic 
residues  of  the  opium  pipe,  and  for  good 
measure  sprinkling  it  with  a  white  crys- 
talline powder  that  I  take  to  be  methe- 
drine— ya  ba,  the  new  plague.  I  lie  there 
watching  him  smoke  it.  When  he  is  done, 
he  stands,  and  we  descend  the  bamboo 
ladder  to  an  old  and  battered  moto.  We 
bolt  off  into  the  black  of  night,  swerving 
at  breakneck  speed  down  unseen  trails. 
He  seems  to  know  the  place  of  every 
sharp  bend,  every  furrow,  and  every  rock, 
even  though  he  cannot  see  them.  I  sit 
clutching  the  seat  behind  him.  I  can  only 

My  friend  pats  the 
tank  of  the  moto  as  if 

it  were  the  flank 
of  a  horse  and  then 

jolts  at  full  speed 
through  the  blockade. 


wonder  at  the  effects  of  his  cigarillo.  We 
begin  to  bounce  roughly  over  big  exposed 
roots  of  trees,  splash  whirring  through  splat- 
tering mud,  branches  and  brush  scraping 
now  at  an  elbow  or  an  ankle,  then  across 
the  face.  Turning  to  me  with  a  laugh,  he 
yells  one  of  the  few  English  words  he 
knows:  "Shortcut." 

After  one  last  high  bouncing  jolt  over 
God  knows  what,  we  come  down  on  a 
paved  road.  Now  I  can  smell  the  moto's 
speed,  and  my  friend's  laughing,  talking, 
and  turned-away  driving  increase.  The  road 
is  deserted,  but  the  lights  of  Phnom  Penh 
can  be  seen.  It  is  maybe  three  or  four  in 
the  morning.  We  zoom  round  a  bend,  the 
road  widens,  and  there,  before  us,  the 
police  have  set  up  a  random  checkpoint 
blockade.  My  friend  slows  as  we  near 
the  police.  They  are  still  a  good  distance 
away,  but  they  can  discern  our  slowing 
down,  and  they  relax  their  stance  and 
lower  their  machine  guns.  It  is  then  that 
my  friend,  turning  to  me  with  renewed 
and  invigorated  laughter,  pats  the  tank  of 
the  moto  as  if  it  were  the  flank  of  a  horse, 
then  jolts  dead  straight  ahead  at  full  speed 


through  the  blockade,  never  turning  to 
look,  but  jabbering  and  laughing  to  me 
all  the  while.  We  are  past  the  blockade, 
still  moving  at  lull  speed— faster  now,  sud- 
denly downhill,  when  the  machine-gun 
fire  is  heard  like  long  strips  of  firecrack- 
ers going  off  behind  us.  Are  they  shoot- 
ing at  us  or  over  us?  My  friend  swerves 
off  the  road,  onto  another,  then  another, 
emerges  at  a  bridge,  beyond  which  he 
swerves  again,  and  there,  as  if  from  no- 
where, is  the  entrance  to  my  hotel.  He 
wishes  me  a  fond  farewell,  and  he  is  off 
again  into  the  night. 

I  learn  in  Phnom  Penh  that  there  is  but 
one  opium  boatman  left  of  the  many 
who  once  plied  the  turbulent  Mekong. 
He  is  an  old  man,  and  after  him,  the  river 
trade  will  end.  Every  month,  he  comes 
downriver,  stopping  at  a  few  ports— Phnom 
Penh  is  one  of  them— where  he  sells  opium 
to  individual  smokers  and  to  those  who 
deal  in  pellets  for  eating.  In  these  same 
ports,  he  buys  or  barters  for  cheap  cloth- 
ing, which  he  brings  back  upriver  to  sell. 
His  home  port  is  unknown,  but  his  month- 
ly journey  downriver  is  believed  to  begin 
near  the  heart  of  the  Golden  Triangle. 

This  phrase,  which  bears  an  air  of  Ori- 
ental ancientry,  is  really  rather  recent  in 
origin,  and  gained  currency,  after  the 
French  Triangle  d'Or,  during  the  1960s, 
when  the  war  in  Vietnam  produced  the 
biggest  heroin  boom  in  history,  leading  to 
the  making  of  innumerable  new  fortunes 
from  the  region's  poppy  fields.  It  is  pre- 
cisely defined  by  the  three  points  where 
Thailand,  Myanmar,  and  Laos  near  one 
another,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mekong 
and  Ruak  Rivers:  Sop  Ruak  in  northern 
Thailand,  the  Shan-country  headland  south- 
west of  Tachilek  in  Myanmar,  and  the 
western  headland  of  Bokeo  Province  in 
Laos.  The  Golden  Triangle,  in  its  extend- 
ed sense,  encompasses  more  than  86,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  the  poppy-growing 
heart  of  Asia,  and  the  heart,  too,  of  the 
entwined  violent  serpents  of  tribal  insur- 
rections and  the  drug  trade. 

In  Sop  Ruak,  the  defining  Thai  point 
of  the  Golden  Triangle,  one  encounters 
the  House  of  Opium:  a  modest  museum 
with  historical  displays,  antique  pipes,  and 
rusted  artifacts.  This  seems  to  confirm  my 
worst  fears,  for  when  anything  is  deemed 
museum-worthy,  then  surely  it  is  dead. 
Without  walking  too  far,  one  may  look 
across  the  Mekong  to  the  lawless  Shan 
lands  of  Myanmar.  And  what  might  that 
structure  on  the  other  side  be?  Nothing 
less  than  the  construction  site  of  the  Gold- 
en Triangle  Paradise  Resort. 

1  sit  in  the  breakfast  room  of  the  hotel 
in  Chiang  Mai,  a  hundred  or  so  miles 
south.  Another  morning,  another  cup  of 
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i  offee  anoth  r  cig  irette,  Almost 
everybodj  i  ve  met  v\  lio  has  vis- 
ited northei  n  rhailand  has  en- 
countered a  tribal  villager  eager 
to  administei  a  pipe  or  (wo  of 
opium  for  cash.  Invariably,  those 
who  have  smoked  it  have  got- 
ten sick  and  little  else  from  it.  I 
have  before  me  a  business  card 
of  a  trekking  outfit.  These  are 
the  people  who  take  you  to  the 
villages  of  the  tribes  where  you 
smoke  the  opium  that  makes 
you  sick.  1  want  to  be  back  in 
the  wild  country  outside  Phnom 
Penh,  lying  in  that  hut  amid  the 
lives,  looking  at  the  stars  through 
the  shivering  rifts  in  the  thatch. 

Another  cup  of  coffee,  another  ciga- 
rette. I  have  never  read  a  Graham  Greene 
tale  in  my  life,  but  suddenly  I  find  I  have 
entered  a  passage  from  one. 

"Did  they  tell  you  in  Bangkok  that  I 
was  looking  forward  to  meeting  you?" 

They?  Who  were  they?  I  look  up  at  a 
well-dressed,  pleasant-seeming  man  whose 
English  is  so  blithely  enunciated  that  one 
never  would  think  that  it  is  to  him  the  sec- 
ond of  several  languages. 
"No,"  I  say. 

He  asks  politely  if  he  might  join  me  for 
a  moment.  He  speaks  circuitously  awhile, 
as  propriety  might  behoove,  leading  me  to 
the  place  where  I,  not  he,  openly  state, 
as  propriety  does  indeed  behoove,  the 
nature  of  my  quest.  He  knows  the  poli- 
tics of  the  drug  trade 
well.  I  ask  him  if  much 
has  changed  since  the 
retirement  a  few  years 
ago  of  the  Shan  leader 
Khun  Sa,  the  infamous 
"prince  of  death,"  who 
was  believed  to  be  the 
most  powerful  of  the 
Golden  Triangle's  drug 
lords. 

"Not  really,  except 
perhaps  for  the  loss  of  a 
colorful  bit  of  local  leg- 
endry." 

Odd,  I  say,  as  I  had 
long  believed  him  to  be  [ 
the  true  potentate  of  the  heroin  trade. 
"Certainly  most  would  have  been 
led  to  believe  so.  But  I  think  perhaps 
the  true  power  lay  elsewhere."  For  a 
fleeting  moment,  I  have  the  strange 
notion  that  he  is  speaking  of  himself. 
He  rises,  tidies  himself,  smiles 
pleasantly.  "Anyway,  I  have  a  friend 
who  may  be  able  to  help  you.  I'll 
give  him  a  ring,  and,  if  it's  conve- 
nient for  you,  I'll  meet  you  back  here 
at  11." 

Then  he  is  gone. 
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The  taste,  the 
scent— yes,  there 
is  to  them  that 
lovely,  sweet- 
roasting  hazelnut 
aroma.  My  lungs 
cannot  have 
enough  of  it. 


riend  accommodates  us 
with  an  ashtray,  perhaps 
as  we  have  been  gracious 
enough  to  remove  our  shoes  with- 
out prompting  before  entering 
his  Buddhist  home.  All  1  know 
of  him  is  what  the  Graham 
Greene  character  has  told  me 
during  our  drive  here  to  his  home 
in  the  quiet  countryside  outside 
Chiang  Mai:  that  he  is  a  scholar 
and  an  opium  master,  fluent  both 
in  English  and  Chinese,  and  that 
he  is  a  Buddhist,  which  means 
that  I  should  remove  my  shoes 
at  his  threshold. 

"Yeah,"  he  is  saying, 

"I've  seen  the  way  those 

tribal  guys  prepare  their 

opium.  They  boil  it,  run  it 

I    through  dirty  socks,  add  a 

lot  of  dross,  a  lot  of  toxic 

pipe-head  residue.  I've  seen 

them  mix  in  these  big  yellow 

pills,  morphine  or  whatever. 

To  their  way  of  thinking,  it 

goes  further  that  way.  But 

they're  not  smoking  opium. 

They're  smoking  shit.  Most 

people  in  this  world  who  think 

they've  smoked  opium  have 

only  smoked  shit." 

Connoisseurs,  he  says,  ar- 
gue as  to  the  source  of  the  finest  opium. 
Some  say  the  best  opium  comes  from  Pat- 
na,  India,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  Others  believe  that  the  best  opi- 
um is  cultivated  in  the  Lao  sector  of  the 
Golden  Triangle. 

The  processing  of  the  opium  into  paste 
for  smoking,  however,  is  more  important 
than  the  opium  itself.  Yen-gao,  this  smoking- 
paste  is  called  in  Chinese;  chandoo,  in  In- 
dia and  Southeast  Asia. 

Besides  contamination  by  the  blending 
in  of  the  toxic  pipe-head  scrapings,  raw 
opium  is  subject  to  the  addition  of  all 
sorts  of  noxious  substances  to  increase  its 
weight  for  sale,  from  gum  arabic  to  mo- 
lasses to  tree  mastics.  The  first  step  in  the 
purification  process  is  to  submerge  a 
loaf  of  raw  opium,  usually  a  brick  of 
from  one  to  two  kilograms,  overnight 
in  a  large  pot  of  clear  springwater. 
The  next  day,  the  pot  should  be 
brought  to  a  full  boil  and  whisked 
thoroughly  for  15  minutes  to  com- 
pletely dissolve  the  raw  opium.  As  all 
of  the  many  active  opium  alkaloids 
are  fully  water-soluble,  this  process 
separates  the  active  opium  essence 
from  the  inert  vegetable  matter.  The 
pot  is  then  removed  from  the  heal 
and  set  to  rest  until  the  inert  matter 
settles  to  a  sediment.  The  contents  of 
the  pot  are  then  filtered  through    i 
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sieve  lined  with  finely  woven  cotton  or 
silk.  Tlu-  filtered  sediment  then  undergoes 
a  secondary  boiling,  whisking,  and  filter- 
ing i  he  two  filtered  liquids  arc  then  com- 
bined and  filtered  yet  again,  with  whatever 
sediment  collects  being  discarded.  The 
liquid  is  then  set  aside  in  a  large  covered 
vessel  foi  two  days.  Further  filterings,  fur- 
ther sedimentations  follow.  After  10  days 
or  so,  a  final  boiling,  simmering,  and  re- 
duction is  completed.  Further  steps  involve 
the  addition  of  a  cup  of  good  brandy,  to 
kill  any  spores  that  may  have  grown  dur- 
ing sedimentation,  and  to  help  blend,  bal- 
ance, and  enrich  the  active  alkaloids.  The 
brandy  is  added  as  the  opium  brew  sim- 
mers, thus  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  not 
degrading  the  smoking  paste. 

In  the  end  a  two-kilo  loaf  of  raw  opium 
yields  perhaps  one  kilo  of  purest  chan- 
doo, which  then  may  be  consumed 
forthwith  or  set  to  age  for  years  in  porce- 
lain or  other  ceramic  jars  sealed  with  cork 
and  beeswax. 

"Have  15-year-old.  Have  13-year-old, 
have  12-year-old.  What  you  want?" 

Aged  opium? 

Yes,  aged  opium.  There  are  reputed  yet 
to  be,  in  the  dark,  cool  cloisters  of  the 
wealthiest  connoisseurs,  fine  porcelain  urns 
of  opium,  subtly  and  elegantly  fermenting, 
now  for  80  years  and  more,  from  the  ex- 
clusive special  stocks  of  the  grandest  of 
the  old  Shanghai  salons. 

Among  those  connoisseurs  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  fashion  designers  in 
Paris,  reputed  to  possess  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  opium  pipes  in  the  world.  (A 
collection  of  fine,  vintage  opium  pipes 
would  include  imperial  specimens  of  carved 
ivory  and  gold,  white  jade,  and  rare  sha- 
green; pipes  of  300  years'  age  and  more.) 
The  designer  is  an  importer  of  purest  chan- 
cloo.  What  costs  the  equivalent  of  $500  in 
Laos— enough  chandoo  to  last  an  addict 
for  a  year:  450  grams— costs  twice  that  in 
Chiang  Mai.  By  the  time  it  reaches  Paris, 
its  price  per  gram  is  precisely  that  of  gold 
on  the  day  of  its  arrival. 

While  the  purification  of  raw  opium 
into  chandoo  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  opium 
master's  art,  there  are  other  matters  atten- 
dant to  his  supervision  of  the  smoking  it- 
self. The  choice  of  oil;  the  amount  of  oil  to 
be  placed  in  the  lamp  well;  the  materials 
and  construction  of  the  lamp  (yen-tene); 
the  spindle,  scraper,  and  more:  these  are  all 
concerns  to  be  reckoned  with.  Our  host, 
who  prefers  oil  of  coconut  because  of  its 
delicacy  and  faintness  of  scent  as  well  as 
the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  its  burning,  tells  of  an  old  Chi- 
nese preference  for  rendered  pig  fat.  Con- 
cerning the  pipe  itself— yen-tsiang,  "the 
smoking  gun"— our  host  is  a  traditionalist 


who  abides  by  the  simple  perfection  Of  sea 
soned  bamboo,  a  saddle  of  silver,  a  bowl  of 
kiln-dried  red  terra-cotta.  Opium,  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  on  hand  for  ready  use,  should  be 
stored  in  a  container  of  silver.  These  are, 
he  assures  me,  but  the  rudiments  of  an  an- 
cient, arcane,  and  closed  knowledge.  He 
tells  me  of  a  volume,  which  he  believes  will 
soon  be  published,  that  promises  to  reveal 
this  knowledge  in  full  and  in  the  context  of 
the  lore  and  true  history  of  opium.  (I  have 
since  glimpsed— and  blurbed— this  book, 
The  Big  Smoke:  The  Chinese  Art  &  Craft  of 
Opium  by  Peter  Lee,  and  I  can  say  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  work  of  astonishing  breadth 
and  depth,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
treatise  on  opium  that  we  are  likely  ever  to 
have.  Published  in  Thailand  by  Lamplight 
Books,  Ltd.,  as  this  piece  was  being  pre- 
pared for  press,  Tlie  Big  Smoke  has  not  yet 
found  an  American  or  British  publisher 

In  a  crumbling  city 

whose  streets 

have  no  names,  I  walk 

into  the  noonday 

heat  and  unfold 

the  hand-drawn  map. 


brave  enough  to  take  it  on,  and  so,  at  least 
for  now,  the  book  remains  highly  elusive 
outside  of  Asia.  The  interested  reader  is  re- 
ferred to:  http://taolodge.com.tw/bigsmoke.) 

"Shall  we  have  some,  then?"  our  host 
asks. 

We  adjourn  to  a  room  of  cushions  and 
pillows  and  many  books,  and  the  equip- 
ment he  has  so  knowingly  described,  from 
the  terra-cotta-bowled  pipe  of  aged  bam- 
boo to  the  lamp  and  spindle  to  the  lit- 
tle silver  canister  full  of  purest  chandoo. 

The  wick  is  trimmed,  the  lamp  lit.  Our 
host  dips  his  bodkin  into  the  canister,  rolls 
and  kneads  the  chandoo  on  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  pipe's  bowl,  held  aslant  above 
the  heat  of  the  lamp. 

"The  idea,"  he  says,  "is  to  soften  it,  not 
burn  it."  Slowly,  as  he  works  it,  the  dark 
chandoo  turns  a  creamy  golden  brown.  He 
centers  the  damper  over  the  flame,  to  heat 
its  tiny  hole,  then  inserts  the  soft  golden 
chandoo  with  the  point  of  the  bodkin  so 
as  to  leave  a  pinhole  at  its  center. 

He  extends  the  mouthpiece  to  me, 
tends  to  the  position  of  the  pipe  and  the 
steady  coddling  of  the  bubbling  chandoo. 
The  taste,  the  scent— yes,  there  is  to  them 
that  lovely,  sweet-roasting  hazelnut  aroma. 


that  delicate  perfume  of  unknown  flowers; 
but  these  are  just  the  airs  that  drift  through 
what  can  only  be  called  ambrosia  My 
lungs  cannot  have  enough  of  it,  so  un- 
imaginable the  taste,  so  soft  and  gentle 
the  vapors. 

"If  you  bring  forth  what  is  within  you, 
what  you  bring  forth  will  save  you.  If  you 
do  not  bring  forth  what  is  within  you,  what 
you  do  not  bring  forth  will  destroy  you." 

I  am  aswirl,  bird-soul  and  breeze,  amid 
the  cool  high  mountain  trees  of  the  myriad- 
meaninged  knowledge  of  that  thing,  savior 
and  destroyer,  within.  Never  has  an  after- 
noon passed  in  such  serenity,  in  life  lived 
so  fully,  so  freely  of  the  maggots  of  that 
glob  of  gross  crenulated  meat  that  we  call 
mind.  To  be  here  now,  wordless,  every 
breath  a  bringing  forth,  peering  calm  and 
adrift  through  the  interstices  of  forever. 

Back  in  the  other  room,  our  host  sits 
with  a  sketch  pad  on  his  knees,  bowed 
over  it,  pencil  in  hand.  He  sits  upright, 
tears  the  topmost  sheet  from  the  pad,  and 
extends  it  to  me. 

"Here.  This  should  help  you  find  it." 

He  then  hands  me  a  big  vacuum- 
packed  bag  of  tea.  "The  old  man's  name 
is  Chiang.  Give  him  this  from  me." 

Somewhere  in  Indochina,  in  a  crum- 
bling city  whose  streets  have  no 
names,  I  walk  out  into  the  noonday 
heat  and  dust,  unfold  the  hand-drawn 
street  map,  and  gather  my  bearings.  Noth- 
ing has  ever  seemed  so  simple:  the  foun- 
tain at  one  end  of  town,  the  temple  at  the 
other,  and  a  road  leading  from  the  temple 
to  a  Honda  shop,  near  where,  on  a  back- 
street,  up  the  rickety  stairs  of  a  shack  on 
stilts,  I  will  find  what  I  have  sought. 

Hours  later,  in  the  increasing  heat  and 
dust,  I  find  myself  still  wandering,  looking 
at  the  homely  map  again  and  again,  clutch- 
ing the  bag  of  tea  beneath  my  arm.  While 
there  are  few  other  signs  of  commerce, 
there  are  at  least  three  Honda  shops,  and 
every  backstreet  is  crowded  with  nothing 
but  old  wooden  shacks  on  stilts.  Occa- 
sionally, when  it  seems  to  be  the  shack  in- 
dicated on  the  map,  as  viewed  from  this 
perspective,  then  that,  I  call  to  a  shack's 
open  door  or  paneless  window:  "Chiang 
id?" 

I  wander  on  amid  beggars  and  goats 
and  dogs  and  chickens  nesting  in  roadside 
garbage.  This  dying  city  is  the  dross  of  a 
former  French  colonial  outpost  now  being 
reclaimed  by  the  jungle  and  by  dirt  and 
dust  where  paved  roads  had  been.  But  no 
one  seems  to  understand  my  pidgin  French, 
or  to  recognize  the  name  of  Chiang. 

Night  falls.  After  dinner  at  a  Chinese 
restaurant,  1  meander  to  the  fountain  at 
the  end  of  town.  There  are  colored  lanterns 
strung,  signs  of  life,  plastic  tables  and 
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chairs,  grim-looking  girls  serving  coffee 

and  drinks.  In  this  city  thai  shuts  at  mid- 
night, all  will  soon  be  dark  and  silent  here. 
Il  is  a  eity  of  many  snakes.  The  night  is 
diffused  only  by  the  dim  soft  glowings  of 
the  colored  lantern  lights.  From  the  cor- 
ner of  my  eye,  I  see  a  huge  slithering  crea- 
ture moving  nearby:  a  python  of  great  and 
frightening  girth.  But  its  upraised  eyes  be- 
hold my  own,  and  its  eyes  are  human:  a 
beggar  with  no  limbs  writhing  sinuously 
among  the  tables  on  the  dark  cool  earth. 
His  human  eyes  turn  cold,  like  those  of  a 
naga.  Perhaps  he  is  not  a  beggar  at  all. 
Perhaps  he  is  merely  of  this  place. 

The  next  morning,  on  a  street  which 
does  indeed  have  a  name,  I  approach 
a  clutch  of  loitering  drivers  amid  their 
samlors  and  tuk-tuks  on  a  corner  where  a 
big  wooden  building  leans  precipitously.  I 
show  them  my  map,  with  its  landmarks. 
The  men  crowd  round  it  gibbering,  grab- 
bing it  back  and  forth.  Sounds  of  recog- 
nition are  followed  by  sounds  of  dismissal. 
After  much  debate  among  themselves  and 
haphazard  pointing  in  this  direction  and 
that,  one  of  them  snatches  the  map  from 
another,  folds  it,  returns  it  to  me,  climbs 
into  his  tuk-tuk,  starts  the  motor,  and, 
with  no  indication,  waits  for  me  to  clam- 
ber aboard.  The  vehicle  sputters  around 
the  corner,  rattles  several  yards  through 
patches  of  parched  earth  and  mud,  then 
comes  to  an  idling  halt  before  what,  set 
back  from  the  road  a  bit,  is  yet  another 
shack  on  stilts. 

I  approach  the  regulation  rickety  slat 
stairs,  ascend  one  step,  and  I  can  smell 
it:  the  most  lovely  smell  on  earth.  At  the 
top  of  the  rickety  stairs  is  a  rickety  door. 
Above  the  door  is  nailed  a  piece  of  wood 
painted  with  the  image  of  a  protective 
spirit-creature,  sword  in  mouth,  beneath 
the  octagonal  symbol  of  the  Chinese  Eight 
Trigrams.  I  knock,  then  knock  again.  The 
head  and  shirtless  upper  body  of  a  young 
man  protrude  from  the  window  to  my  left, 
waving  me  in. 

I  enter  a  dark  room  at  the  far  side  of 
which  is  an  altar  in  shambles.  The  shirt- 
less young  man  appears,  beckons  me  up  a 
step  into  another  room.  There,  on  the  floor, 
are  the  bamboo  mats,  the  trays  of  lamps, 
pipes,  and  other  implements.  A  few  men 
recline  on  their  sides,  their  heads  resting 
on  little  wooden  pillow-benches. 

"Chiang  id?" 

"Papa,  oui,"  the  young  man  responds. 
He  leaves  the  room  through  a  second  door- 
way, which  leads  to  a  sagging  porch  of  sorts. 
He  returns  with  an  old  man  shuffling  in  tow. 

"Chiang?" 

The  old  man  nods.  I  present  him  with 
the  bag  of  tea.  He  beams,  beholds  it  as  if 
it  were  treasure.  He  gently  kicks  one  of 


the  supine  men.  rousing  him,  summonir 
him  to  rise,  then  gestures  that  I  lake  h 
place  on  the  mat.  Another  man  appear 
shirtless,  shoeless,  hunkering  on  the  oth< 
side  of  the  tray  that  lies  by  my  head  II 
too,  though  quite  a  bit  older  than  the  ma 
who  led  me  in,  refers  to  Chiang  as  Pap 
Soon  I  will  learn  that  il  is  not  a  matter  < 
bloodline.  It  is  what  one  properly  calls  tl 
lord  of  the  den:  Papa. 

As  1  lie  there,  looking  about,  I  reca 
my  old  romantic  visions  of  the  opium  de 
where  I  was  born  to  lie:  the  dark  brocac 
curtains  and  velvet  cushions  of  luxurioi 
decadence,  the  lovely  loosened  limbs  c 
recumbent  exotic  concubines.  Well,  Chiang 
old  lady  may  have  loose  limbs,  but  tho; 
are  the  only  adjective  and  the  only  nou 
of  my  visions  that  here  pertain.  The  plac 
really  is  a  dive. 

It  is  then  that  I  recall  every  reliable  a 
count  of  an  opium  den  that  I  have  rea 
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or  heard.  Except  for  the  golden-era  saloi 
of  Shanghai,  public  opium  dens  had 
ways  been  dives.  From  the  first  New  Yoi 
City  newspaper  account  of  an  opium  de 
of  131  years  ago— the  same  year,  1869,  thi 
Charles  Dickens's  visits  to  the  opium  der 
of  Ratcliffe  Highway,  London,  elicited  sin 
ilar  descriptions— to  the  account,  85  yea 
later,  of  the  last  opium  den  in  New  Yorl 
that  is  how  they  had  all  been  depicted: 
dives.  Where  had  I  gotten  those  fuckin 
brocade  curtains  from? 

Chiang  tells  the  pipe  man  that  there  is  t 
be  no  charge— I  learn  this  later  and  that 
am  to  be  invited  to  share  in  any  meal.  F 
himself  prepares  for  me  a  little  pot  of  goo 
black  tea  to  sip  between  pipes.  Il  is  as 
money,  even  in  this  poorest  of  places,  n 
longer  has  anything  to  do  with  any  of  it:  in 
with  him,  not  with  the  opium,  not  with  th 
place.  It  is  as  if  he,  like  the  old  image  abo\ 
the  door,  is  here  now  only  to  do  what  1 
was  born  to  do,  and  to  ward  oil'  the  end  c 
a  dying  world  of  which  he  alone  remains. 

The  lamp  is  lit,  the  pipe  is  lilted.  1  ai 
home.  D 
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Shawn  Fanning,  whose  Napster 

software  shook  the  music 

industry,  is  only  the  best  known 

of  the  teenagers  who've 

built  Internet  businesses  between 

their  math  homework  and 

baseball  practice.  Kids  are 

parlaying  obsessions  with  soccer, 

or  NASCAR  drivers,  or  Smashing 

Pumpkins  into  thriving  dot-coms. 

And,  hey,  it's  no  big  whoop 

I  BY  EVGENIA  PERETZ 

t's  11:45  a.m.,  prime  lunch  hour 
at  the  Riverdale  Country  School, 
a  small,  privileged  New  York  in- 
dependent day  school  tucked  away  in 
the  greener  part  of  the  Bronx,  and  Matt 
Portenoy,  16,  is  giving  grief  to  his  15- 
year-old  boss.  Chris  Kelly,  in  front  of 
all  of  their  friends. 

"Chris  is  the  KM-magazine  guy," 
says  Portenoy,  referring  to  the  teen 
magazine  that  featured  Kelly  in  an  arti- 
cle on  dating.  "There's  a  spread  of  him 
in  it  with  his  ex-girlfriend.  It's  like,  'So,  Chris,  you  smooch  a 
cutie  over  the  summer  ...  '" 

"My  friend  at  MTV  knew  the  writer,"  Kelly  says.  "I  said, 
'What  the  hell."' 

"I  don't  think  anybody  saw  it,  actually,"  says  Portenoy.  "I 
think  he  ripped  the  page  out  of  the  library  copy." 

Chris  Kelly  blushes  and  then  laughs  it  off.  A  skinny  sopho- 
more who  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  young  John  Cusack,  he  is 
the  founder  of  The  US  Music  Vault  Online,  a  music  magazine  for 
sophisticated  young  listeners.  He  is  naturally  artsy,  dressed  on 
this  spring  day  in  slouchy  wool  trousers,  black  leather  boots,  and 
a  Viper  Room  T-shirt.  He  is  so  self-aware  that  he  seems  embar- 
rassed for  the  entire  teenage  race— and  periodically  wipes  up  food 
crumbs  left  by  his  lunch  buddies.  And  he  is  cool  without  know- 
ing it,  commanding  respect  even  though  he  is  the  only  sophomore 
sitting  at  a  table  of  juniors  and  seniors. 

"I  liked  Radiohead,  but  now  they're  bad,"  Kelly  says.  "Their 
new  CD  is  going  to  be  awful." 

"Radiohead  is  my  all-time  favorite  band,"  says  Portenoy,  a  char- 
ismatic bundle  of  neuroses  who  describes  himself  as  a  "tool."  "I'm 
hoping  to  write  a  review  of  their  next  album  when  it  comes  out." 


BOY-GENIUS  EDITOR 

Chris  Kelly,  the  founder  of  The  US  Music  Vault  Online,  in  his 

bedroom  and  corporate  headquarters  in  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  June  8,  2000. 

More  than  14,000  readers  click  onto  his  site  each  week. 


"We'll  see,"  Kelly  says. 

That's  the  other  thing  about  Kelly— he  usually  gets  the  last 
word. 

To  understand  just  how  Chris  Kelly  got  to  be  The  Man,  one 
must  understand  his  relationship  with  Smashing  Pumpkins.  To  say 
that  it  is  his  favorite  band  doesn't  describe  it.  Smashing  Pump- 
kins posters  cover  the  walls  of  his  recording  studio  and  bedroom 
at  his  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  home.  His  collection  of  Smashing 
Pumpkins  CDs,  kept  separate  from  all  of  his  other  CDs,  is  per- 
fectly aligned  alongside  his  bed  and  stretches  for  several  feet.  And 
his  Smashing  Pumpkins  Web  site,  which  he  started  in  March 
1997,  was  his  calling  card  among  people  in  the  Web  and  music  in- 
dustries. Back  in  '98,  in  his  first  foray  into  drumming  up  interest 
in  The  US  Music  Vault  Online,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  publicity  de- 
partments of  major  record  companies:  "My  current  Web  site  is 
devoted  to  the  Smashing  Pumpkins,"  he  wrote.  "Although  I  am 
only  13  years  old,  I  have  extensive  use  of  computer  programming. 
I  am  proficient  in  HTML. . . .  This  site  would  be  my  gift  to  the 
music  industry."  Within  months,  the  lice  CDs  were  pouring  in 
from  publicists  at  the  record  labels;  Chris's  mother,  Anna  Kelly,  a 
doctor,  signed  the  proper  papers  to  apply  for  a  U.S.  copyright; 
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The  new  economy 


.iiul  an  Internel  businessman  who  si  ill  had  peach  fuzz  was  born, 
( hris  Ks  llj  is  noi  jusi  the  Founder  of  l  f.S.M.V.,  as  those  in  the 
know  i  ill  i  He  is  its  perfectionist  editor  in  chief.  Which  is  per- 
haps wh)  between  14,000  and  15,000  readers  log  on  each  week 
lor  smaii  reviews  of  CDs  and  concerts  (updated  every  two  to 
three  weeks),  interviews,  photographs  taken  by  a  crunchy,  bearded 
junior  named  Brett  Richards,  and  the  software  that  lets  them  point 
and  click  to  buy  a  CI)  instantly.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  commis- 
sion lie  makes  on  CD  sales  (from  the  on-line  music  merchant  CD 
Now),  Kelly  has  started  selling  some  of  his  own  reviews  to  other 
on-line  magazines.  Though  he's  earned  only  "a  couple  hundred 
dollars,"  he  manages  to  do  what  some  more  established  print 
magazines  still  struggle  with:  pay  his  writers  on  occasion. 

Two  years  of  running  his  own  music  site  has  put  Kelly  in  a 
whole  different  league.  For  one  thing,  now  all  the  flacks  come  to 
him.  "1  know  all  the  publicists,  one  or  two  at  every  label,"  he 
says.  Although  he  has  to  negotiate  business  from  the  school  pay 
phone,  his  worries  are  those  of  a  certified  editor.  He  has  inter- 
viewed sex  symbols  such  as  singer  Mandy  Moore,  who  would 


make  most  boys  weep,  but  still  manages  to  keep  a  cool  head,  un- 
derstanding that  her  whole  deal  is  basically  "ridiculous."  He  has 
had  the  uncomfortable  task  of  editing  a  sensitive  writer  in  his  40s. 
"I  took  out  one  word  that  pissed  him  off,"  recalls  Kelly.  "He 
was  just  getting  into  his  'art  as  a  writer.'  How  I'm  'destroying'  it." 
He  has  learned  to  be  skeptical  of  first-person  reporting  "It's  very 
limited,"  he  says.  And  he  has  made  the  difficult  editorial  decision 
of  allowing  Matt  Portenoy's  gonzo  journalism  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  the  band  Chevelle— to  run  essentially  unedited: 

I  cannot  remember,  in  all  of  my  years,  ever  having  the  extreme 
displeasure  of  listening  to  an  album  as  awful  as  that  which  Chevelle 

has  produced Things  I  would  rather  do  than  listen  to  Chevelle 

again:  Drink  the  blood  of  a  virgin  ram.  Build  houses  for  the  Chilean 
forest  people  in  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun.  Dive  headfirst  into  Janet 
Reno's  ass  and  set  up  a  small  sunglasses  shanty  inside. 

"This  is  hovering  the  line,"  Kelly  admits.  "But  I  thought  it 
was  so  ridiculous  I  had  to  print  it." 

Chris  Kelly  belongs  to  a  new,  rarefied  breed  of  businessman 


"That's  my  goal  in  life— to  become  a  mechanic,"  says  Pollak,  a  Web-site  fixer. 


helped  along  by  the  Internet— the  enfantre- 
preneur. 

The  enfantrepreneur  is  the  modern  ver- 
sion of  the  kid  who,  prior  to  the  dawn  of 
the  cyber  age,  would  have  had  his  flash- 
light burning  under  the  covers  late  into  the 
night;  the  kid  who  had  friends  but,  frankly, 
was  just  as  happy  being  alone:  the  kid  who 
could  lose  himself  for  hours,  re-creating 
Charles  Lindbergh's  transatlantic  flight  or 
immersing  himself  in  the  world  of  medi- 
eval dragons;  the  kid  who,  once  upon  a 
time,  might  have  been  called  an  oddball. 
But  by  connecting  to  thousands  over  the 
Web,  the  oddballs  are  discovering  that 
they're  not  so  odd  after  all.  As  Kelly— who 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  cute  River- 
dale  girls  backstage  at  concerts  and  to 
V.I.R  lounges— well  knows. 


W 


THE  INTERNET  MECHANIC 

Christopher  Pollak,  the  founder  of  the  Internet  design  firm 

NetGarage.net,  tunes  up  NASCAR  drivers'  Web  sites.  Photographed  at 

home  in  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  June  9,  2000. 


hile  some  enfantrepreneurs  have  en- 
joyed a  leap  in  social  status,  others,  such 
as  Tom  Hadfield  of  Schoolsnet.com 
and  Ashley  Power  of  Goosehead.com,  can 
almost  taste  the  I. P.O.  And  one— Shawn 
Fanning,  who  heads  Napster  Inc.,  which 
produces  the  controversial  music  software 
that's  shaking  the  recording  industry— is  al- 
ready famous.  Enfantrepreneurs  are  grow- 
ing up  in  a  culture  in  which  a  computer  is 
just  another  household  appliance,  Internet 
access  is  as  common  as  indoor  plumbing, 
and  a  new  millionaire  can  be  made  every 
other  day.  For  them,  starting  an  Internet 
company  is  no  big  whoop— just  the  natur- 
al result  of  their  own  technological  know- 
how,  an  obsession  with  something,  and 
an  energy  partly  born  of  raging  adolescent 
hormones. 

To  most  enfantrepreneurs,  it  seems,  mon- 
ey is  almost  an  afterthought.  Take  Christo- 
pher Pollak,  the  16-year-old  president  of  his 
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LIKE  SON,  LIKE  FATHER 

Tom  Hadfield,  creator  of  Soccemet.com  and  Schoolsnet.com, 

with  his  father,  Greg  Hadfield,  whom  he  now  employs,  at  home  in  Brighton,  England, 

on  June  23,  2000.  Their  company  is  valued  at  roughly  $40  million. 


ing  for  his  idols.  Receiving  the  E-mail  telling 
him  he  had  gotten  Mike  Skinner  as  a  client. 
he  says,  was  "one  of  the  biggest  moments  in 
my  career." 

So  attached  is  Pollak  to  his  NASCAR  he- 
roes that  he  claims,  with  little  irony,  "That's 
my  goal  in  life    to  become  a  mechanic." 

While  Kelly  and  Pollak  are  conduct- 
ing business  from  their  rooms,  oth- 
ers have  found  themselves  with  such 
fast-expanding  businesses  that  they've  had 
to  do  some  major  re-arranging.  Case  in 
point:  Tom  Hadfield,  a  17-year-old  student 
at  Varndean  Sixth  Form  College  in  Brighton, 
England,  attends  class  three  days  a  week 
so  he  can  spend  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days in  the  London  office  of  his  company, 
Schoolsnet.  A  ruddy-faced,  alarmingly  con- 
fident kid,  he  spends  his  workdays  super-  ( 
vising  more  than  40  employees  (almost  all 
of  whom  have  company  stock),  including 
his  own  father,  Greg  Hadfield,  who  left  his 
job  as  an  investigative  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Mail  to  come  aboard. 

The  story  of  how  Tom  arrived  here  be- 
gins six  years  ago  with  Tom's  friend  Ru- 
pert Loman,  the  one  lucky  kid  in  the 
Brighton  neighborhood  who  had  Internet 
access.  Tom,  on  his  excursions  to  Rupert's 
house,  would  routinely  overstay  his  wel- 
come, surfing  the  Web  until  well  after  his 
friend  had  gone  to  sleep.  "His  parents  want- 
ed to  go  to  bed,  so  they'd  be  ringing  us 
saying,  'Can  you  come  and  pick  Tom  up?' " 
recalls  Greg  Hadfield.  Then— "with  a  slight- 
ly skeptical  heart,"  says  Greg— he  and  his 
wife  made  the  earthshaking  move  of  getting 
Internet  access  at  home.  "Sure  enough,  as 
soon  as  we  got  it  at  home  he  was  spending 
10,  11  hours  a  day  on  the  Internet,"  recalls 


"People  used  to  make  jokes  about  Tom  being  my  boss,"  says  Greg  Hadfield. 


class  at  St.  Mark's,  a  boarding  school  in  Southborough,  Massa- 
chusetts. At  six  feet  six  inches  tall,  Pollak  makes  even  the  foot- 
ball jocks  on  campus  look  like  pip-squeaks.  While  the  teachers 
spend  their  time  running  through  the  halls  trying  to  enforce  the 
school  dress  code  ("Did  you  hear  me  say  'No  hats'?  Did  you 
hear  me  say  'No  hats'?  No  hats!"),  they  have  not  stopped  Pollak 
from  entering  the  world  of  e-commerce  with  a  design  company 
called  NetGarage.net,  nicknamed  "the  Internet  Mechanics,"  an 
outgrowth  of  a  Web  site  he  started  two  years  ago  devoted  to  his 
first  love,  nascar  racing. 

As  he  squeezes  his  legs  behind  the  computer  in  his  musty, 
tube-sock-littered  dorm  room  (which,  Pollak  explains,  he  has 
been  cleaning  all  morning),  he  lays  out  his  company's  mission: 
"Helping  other  Web  masters  make  their  sites  interactive,  attrac- 
tive, and  user-friendly."  Not  only  has  Pollak  been  steadily  em- 
ployed to  this  end,  he  has  been  steadily  employed  by  his  heroes: 
Sterling  Marlin,  Ricky  Rudd,  and  Mike  Skinner,  three  nascar 
drivers  whose  sites  were,  frankly,  pretty  lame  before  Pollak  got 
his  hands  on  them.  And  though  he's  proud  of  the  money  he's 
made— around  $800— it  hasn't  compared  with  the  rush  of  work- 


Greg.  "He'd  sit  there  with  a  dictionary  on  his  knee,  chatting  to 
people  around  the  world.  And  he  had  the  dictionary  so  that  he 
could  quickly  learn  to  spell  correctly.  He  never  wanted  anyone 
to  know  that  he  was  just  a  kid." 

Then  one  day,  while  Tom  was  zoning  out  in  religious-study 
class,  it  hit  him:  If  there  was  one  thing  that  interested  him 
and  kids  his  age  it  was  "How  did  Manchester  United  get  on 
yesterday?  Who  is  winning  now?  What's  the  score?"  Like  every 
other  boy  he  knew,  he  was  a  soccer  nut  (in  fact,  up  until  a 
few  months  ago,  Tom  played  semi-professionally  for  Brighton 
and  Hove  Albion).  Still  seized  with  excitement  when  he  got 
home  later  that  day,  Tom  barged  into  the  bathroom,  where  his 
father  was  taking  a  bath,  and  feverishly  ran  through  a  business 
plan,  hoping  to  enlist  him.  As  it  happened,  Greg  had  been 
growing  restless  with  his  career— "You  get  to  a  certain  age  in 
Fleet  Street  journalism  where  it's  no  job  for  a  grown  man"— 
and  agreed  to  get  on  board.  Which,  at  that  point,  meant  rais- 
ing money. 

"Fundamentally  it  wasn't  a  good  sell,"  recalls  Greg.  "They'd  say. 
For  whatPThe  Internet? What's  that?  A  12-year-old  boy?"  Even- 
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tually,  he  am  n  gol  downtothebusinessofSoccernet.com. 

Fathei  ind  son  did  not  sleep  and  Tom  barely  did  a  lick  of 
homework  d  i  ing  those  start-up  months,  during  which  time  they 
OCCasi  ted  live  game  updates.  During  the  1998  World 

(  up  finals  100,000  soccer  fans  a  day  were  logging  on  to  gel 
'\  hat  we  found  is  most  of  this  huge  audience  came 
iverseas,"  says  lorn.  "Thirty  percent  of  the  audience  were 
in  America,  M)  percent  in  Australia.  In  Australia,"  he  explains, 
they  don't  get  English  newspapers  with  the  soccer  results  in  un- 
til three  days  after  the  event."  During  the  five  weeks  of  the  World 
Cup,  the  site  attracted  about  $2.5  million  of  advertising  and 
sponsorship  and  sold  $800,000  in  merchandise.  "It  became  one 
o\'  the  most  popular  Web  sites  in  the  U.K.,"  Tom  reports  matter- 
of-factly. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  of  Greg's  colleagues  felt  that  he  had 
turned  his  back  on  journalism,  and  the  unusual  hierarchy  of  a 
father  working  for  his  teenage  son  made  for  some  obvious  jokes. 
"People  used  to  make  jokes  about  Tom  being  my  boss,  and  I 
say,  'You're  grounded,'  he  says,  'You're  sacked'— yeah,  that  sort 


could  happen  next  spring.  They've  also  cut  deals  with  Yahoo 
and  AOL.  So  it's  little  surprise  to  hear  Greg,  who  has  made 
more  off  the  Internet  than  he  ever  did  from  newspapers,  report 
that  "any  number  of  people  want  to  reintroduce  themselves  to 
me  and  say,  'I  always  thought  you  were  onto  something.'"  As 
for  Tom,  his  teachers  ask  him  why  he's  still  in  school. 

For  many  enfantrepreneurs,  that's  a  very  good  question.  In- 
deed, blowing  off  school  to  focus  on  a  Web  site  is  an  idea 
that's  irresistible  to  kids,  if  terrifying  to  their  parents. 
(Christopher  Pollak's  parents,  for  example,  decided  to  take  away 
their  son's  computer  for  a  few  months.)  And  for  15-year-old  Ash- 
ley Power,  a  doe-eyed  blonde  who  might  have  walked  out  of  the 
movie  Clueless,  her  obsession  with  her  teen  Web  site,  Goose- 
head. com,  has  inspired  concern  among  her  teachers.  "They 
don't  like  it,"  says  Power  with  a  Valley  Girl  lilt.  "They  get 
pissed  when  I  miss  school. ...  I  feel  like  I  have  two  jobs.  I  get 
up  at  six,  go  to  school,  come  home,  and  work  till  two  at  night." 
Ashley's  Web  site— which  offers  live  chats  with  Ashley,  advice 


"Richard  Dreyfuss  had  all  these,  like,  amazing  ideas  for  content,"  Power  says. 


of  joke— and  it's  difficult  now,"  says  Greg. 
But.  for  the  Hadfields,  it  was  a  chance  to  get 
reacquainted.  "I  had  been  working  15,  16 
hours  a  day  in  London,"  says  Greg.  "Then 
you'd  be  sent  off  to  Nigeria  for  five  days. 
You'd  go  to  Thailand,  you'd  be  in  France, 
you'd  be  chasing  M.P.'s.  So  then  suddenly 
I'm  sitting  at  a  kitchen  table  in  our  back 
room  with  my  son  next  to  me  and  we're 
thinking  totally  in  harmony." 

All  along,  Tom's  love  for  soccer  was 
eclipsed  somewhat  by  a  passion  for 
business.  He  and  his  dad  had  an  idea 
they  figured  would  be  even  bigger  than  Soc- 
cernet— Schoolsnet,  an  education  Web  site. 
So  the  Hadfields  sold  Soccernet  to  Associat- 
ed Newspapers,  which  owns  the  Daily  Mail, 
for  six  figures.  It  was  a  sum  that  gave  them 
instant  capital  and  allowed  them  to  renovate 
their  home.  Soon  after,  in  1999,  Associated 
Newspapers  sold  a  controlling  stake  in  Soc- 
cernet to  Disney  for  roughly  $25  million 
(the  site  is  now  on  ESPN.com).  But  Greg 
and  Tom  were  too  busy  raising  more  money 
for  their  new  venture  to  care.  For,  as  Tom 
says,  "education  is  the  next  big  thing,"  and 
Schoolsnet  has  it  all:  22,000  reviews  of 
schools  in  the  U.K.;  20,000  descriptions  of 
schoolbooks,  "so  you  can  see  which  books 
on  dinosaurs  are  relevant  to  12-year-olds  or 
15-year-olds";  on-line  discussion  forums;  and 
virtual  homework  help.  But  the  key  thing, 
Tom  explains  breathlessly,  is  the  business-to- 
business  part.  Through  Schoolsnet,  schools 
will  be  able  to  purchase  textbooks,  desks, 
blackboards,  paper,  pens,  and  protractors, 
and  parents  will  even  be  able  to  locate  and 
buy  homes  within  any  given  school  district. 

Now  the  Hadfields  are  figuring  out  how 
to  spend  their  earnings  to  perfect  all  of  this 
before  they  take  the  company  public,  which 


GIRL  POWER! 

Ashley  Power,  the  founder  of  the  teen  Web  site  Goosehead.com, 

photographed  outside  her  office  in  Studio  City,  California,  on  June  13,  2000. 

At  age  15,  Power  has  30  people  working  for  her. 
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from  \  hlej  i  U  am)  cybei  serial'  broad 
cast  in  streaming  video  called  Whatever  (co- 
written  in  Vshley  and  starring  Ashley  as 
"Skye  Warner,"  a  girl  who's  a  lot  like 
\shle>  I.  and  plenty  of  luscious  shots  of,  yes, 
x.hkv  gets  ibout  100,000  hits  a  day.  She 
has  30  people  working  under  her  (including 
her  mother  and  stepfather,  Michelle  and 
Mail  Schilder),  all  of  whom  either  get  paid 
or  have  slock  in  the  company.  And  she  has 
recently  turned  down  an  offer  from  a  studio 
head  to  purchase  the  Web  site  for  $250,000, 
because  Cioosehead  is  her  baby  and  she's 
no  sucker.  "That  offer  was  like  a  single," 
says  Mark,  a  tanned  struggling  director  of 
TV  commercials  who  looks  like  the  fifth 
Baldwin  brother.  "We're  waiting  for  a  dou- 
ble or  triple." 

Ashley  Power  is  not  stupid,  either.  In 
fact,  as  she  kicks  back  in  her  plush  Studio 
City  office,  drinking  a  Hansen's  "Energizer" 
soda,  it  slowly  becomes  apparent  that  be- 
neath the  loopy  Alicia  Silverstone  persona 
there's  a  budding  Sherry  Lansing.  A  hard- 
working, lone  believer,  Ashley  started  her 
site  in  eighth  grade— "the  worst  year  of  my 
life"— when  she  was  ostracized  by  all  the 
girls  in  her  class,  basically  for  being  really 
hot.  She  then  learned  HTML  from  a  bunch 
of  older  men  whom  she  contacted  on  the 
Web.  (After  Mark  met  them  all  in  person  to 
make  sure  they  weren't  "psycho,"  they  be- 
came shareholders.)  She  thinks  Dawson's 
Creek,  with  all  its  constant  blubbering  and 
talk  about  "feelings,"  is  a  load  of  crap  (she 
prefers  the  cold  authenticity  of  Seinfeld). 
And  although  she  likes  acting,  what  she 
really  wants  to  do  is  direct. 

She's  also  not  afraid  of  making  bold 
choices.  In  April,  for  example,  she  procured 
the  talents  of  the  actor  Richard  Dreyfuss, 


FANNING  THE  FLAME 

Shawn  Fanning,  founder  of  Napster  Inc.,  the  software  company 

that  could  change  the  music  business.  He  was  photographed  outside  his 

office  in  San  Mateo,  California,  June  14,  2000. 


"Like,  it  didn't  make  sense,"  says  Fanning.  "I  couldn't  believe  they  were  suing  us.' 


whose  brother  is  a  partner  at  Michelle  Schilder 's  advertising 
agency,  to  provide  content  to  the  site.  And  while  Dreyfuss  may 
have  questionable  teen  appeal,  Power  thinks  this  guy  rules.  "Oh 
my  God!  We  had  dinner  and  he  had  all  these,  like,  amazing 
ideas  for  content,"  recalls  Power.  "It  blew  my  mind." 

Perhaps  thinking  bigger  than  any  other  enfantrepreneur  is  19- 
year-old  Doug  Imbruce,  co-founder  and  "Chief  Imagination  Of- 
ficer" of  Buyroad.com,  a  site  designed  to  help  mom-and-pop 
shops  create  and  manage  Web  sites  of  their  own.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  start  a  revolution  . . .  the  good  kind,"  says  Imbruce, 
who  lives  in  Westport,  Connecticut,  and  works  in  nearby  South 
Norwalk.  He  has  one  life  mission:  to  become  "the  Robin  Hood 
of  the  Internet."  More  specifically,  he  wants  to  "make  small  re- 
tailers that  were  once  the  nexus  of  their  community  as  powerful 
in  the  on-line  world  as  they  once  were  in  the  off-line  world,"  and 
lay  waste  to  Amazon.com.  "People  like  Amazon,  I  just  think 
they're  destroying  the  potential  of  the  Internet  for  all  people!" 
With  goals  such  as  these,  who  could  blame  him  for  bagging  his 
first  year  of  Columbia  entirely?  "Mom  really  said,  'Whatever  you 
want  to  do,  I  trust  you.'  Dad  was  a  little  tougher  about  it,  but 


when  I  sat  down  with  him  and  he  really  understood  that  this 
wasn't  something  that  was  sort  of  a  fluke,  that  this  was  a  real 
passion,  he  said,  'Go  ahead,  pursue  your  dreams.'" 

The  zealous  young  man  remembers  exactly  what  ignited  the 
fire.  "There  was  this  great  little  bookstore  right  by  me  called  the 
Remarkable  Bookstore,  and  pretty  much  as  soon  as  Amazon 
started  gaining  in  popularity,  they  closed  their  doors,"  recalls  Im- 
bruce. "And  I  asked  them,  'Why'd  you  shut  down?'  They  said, 
'Well,  Barnes  and  Noble  came  into  town,  which  wasn't  good, 
and  then  we  saw  the  threat  from  Amazon  and  realized  we  just 
could  not  survive.'  It  was  horrible."  After  two  months,  Imbruce 
had  about  100  small  businesses  using  his  service  as  part  of  his 
fight  on  behalf  of  the  little  guy  and  his  specialized  wares. 

Another  enfantrepreneur,  19-year-old  Shawn  Fanning,  didn't 
realize  just  how  big  a  thinker  he  was.  He  is  the  Northeast- 
ern University  dropout  who  created  Napster,  the  software 
that  lets  users  exchange  and  download  MP3  music  files  from  the 
Internet,  and  he  is  currently  at  the  center  of  a  debate  that  could 
forever  change  the  recording  industry.  With  an  estimated  user 
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base  oi  15  m  [lion  Napster  has  made  Fanning  .1  hero  to  music- 
lovers  aero;    the  nation,  and  artists  such  as  Courtney  Love  and 

'  hiK'k  !>  see  Fanning  as  someone  who  could  help  cut  greedy 
record  executives  out  of  the  music  business. 

Hut  to  five  major  record  labels,  and  to  artists  such  as  Dr. 
1  >re  and  Metallica,  who  are  suing  Napster,  Fanning  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  greatest  act  of  music  piracy  in  history.  And  to  the 
-cores  oi  universities  that  have  banned  or  temporarily  blocked 
Napster  from  their  campuses,  he's  a  pain  in  the  ass.  It's  only 
natural,  then,  that  virtually  everyone  Business  Heck.  Spin.  Roll- 
ing Stone,  Newsweek,  MTV  has  been  clamoring  to  interview 
him.  Though  the  whole  thing  may  sound  like  an  awesome 
roller-coaster  ride,  to  look  at  Fanning,  a  shy,  street-smart  beef- 
cake who  has  collapsed  on  the  stained  gray  carpet  at  Napster's 
dreary  office  in  San  Mateo.  California,  you'd  think  it  felt  more 
like  a  train  wreck. 

Wearing  a  Michigan  baseball  cap  that  covers  half  his  face, 
Fanning  roughhouses  with  a  fluffy  little  dog,  stares  at  his  shoes, 
and  bites  his  fingernails  as  he  tries  to  figure  out  just  how  he  got 


here.  "My  personality  is  generally  I'll  locus  on  something  until 
I  gel  sick  of  it  and  then  look  lor  something  else,"  he  says. 
"Computers  were  in  some  ways  kind  of  a  problem,  because 
there  was  so  much  to  learn  about  them. ...  It  was  really  diffi- 
cult to  get  sick  of  them."  With  that  in  mind,  Fanning,  at  the 
challenge  of  his  uncle,  John  Fanning  (who  runs  a  computer- 
games  company),  went  about  creating  a  plan  that  would  bring 
Napster  to  the  people.  But,  he  explains,  "I  only  saw  it  as  a  proj- 
ect. I  didn't  see  it  as  becoming  a  business."  In  late  May,  the 
company  received  $13  million  in  funding  from  a  leading  ven- 
ture-capital firm,  Hummer  Winblad. 

Nor  did  Fanning  see  it  as  the  storm  center  it  has  become— 
and  it  has  clearly  taken  its  toll.  For  one  thing,  there  was  the 
move  last  year  to  San  Mateo,  a  town  that,  in  Fanning's 
opinion,  "sucks."  Often  pulling  all-nighters,  he  rarely  gets  to  chill 
out.  Even  his  uncle  John,  who  happens  to  be  in  the  Napster  of- 
fice this  evening  on  business,  hasn't  seen  Fanning  all  day.  "I  just 
want  to  take  my  nephew  out  for  some  dinner,"  he  says  pleading- 


"I've  always  wanted  to  start  a  revolution— the  good  kind,"  says  Doug  Imbruce. 


AN  INTERNET  ROBIN  HOOD 

Doug  Imbruce,  "Chief  Imagination  Officer"  of  Buyroad.com,  wants  to  leap 

over  big  Web  sites  such  as  Amazon.  Photographed  on 

the  roof  of  his  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  office,  June  7,  2000. 


ly,  in  a  Boston  accent,  as  he  sticks  his  head 
into  the  room.  As  for  his  mother  and  four 
siblings  back  home,  Shawn  hasn't  seen  them 
in  ages.  "How  many  trips  back  home  have 
you  canceled  already,  Shawn?"  asks  John. 
To  which  Shawn  responds  by  rolling  his  eyes. 

The  real  bummer,  however,  has  been  try- 
ing to  defend  himself  against  Lars  Ulrich, 
the  drummer  of  Metallica,  who  recently 
stormed  the  Napster  office  and  whom,  on 
some  gut  level,  Fanning  still  worships.  "I 
really  liked  Lars,  and  I  knew  quite  a  bit 
about  [Metallica],"  says  Fanning,  visibly 
pained.  "Like,  it  didn't  make  sense  at  all.  I 
couldn't  believe  they  were  suing  us."  What 
Fanning  would  really  like  to  do,  he  says,  is 
to  sit  down  and  just  talk  to  him.  When 
asked  what  he  would  say  exactly.  Fanning 
launches  into  a  detailed  explanation  (lit- 
tered with  techie  jargon  such  as  "central  in- 
dex" and  "building  in  controls")  about  how 
Metallica  could  potentially  profit  from  Nap- 
ster. But  the  real  question— should  art  be 
free?— is  not  something  Fanning,  at  19,  is 
equipped  to  answer. 

Fanning,  it  seems,  is  getting  a  major  dose 
of  disillusionment— the  first  sign,  perhaps, 
that  he  is  becoming  an  adult.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  one  thing  all  the  enfantrepreneurs,  like  all 
kids,  can  look  forward  to  at  some  point,  it's 
Life  Sucking.  Even  15-year-old  Chris  Kelly,  as 
he  is  knee-deep  in  finals,  is  struggling  with 
something  much  more  painful:  the  recently 
announced  breakup  of  Smashing  Pumpkins, 
due  to  infighting  and  flagging  record  sales. 
"Oh  my  God,  I'm  so  disappointed,"  Kelly 
says.  "But  we  might  try  to  do  tons  of  pro- 
motion for  them  to  help  them  out."  Sure. 
the  whole  idea  of  The  US  Music  lauli  On- 
line saving  Smashing  Pumpkins  seems  hope- 
lessly cute.  But  who  knows?  Stranger  things 
have  happened.  D 
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The  only  grapefruit  juice  with  so 
much  calcium,  it  actually  blushes. 


:ow  you  can  enjoy  this  gem  of  a  grapefruit  juice  that  tastes 
bsolutely  delicious  and  is  fortified  with  a  special  kind  of 
alcium  proven  to  help  keep  your  bones  strong. 
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all-new  ford  escape 

UNLEASH  YOUR  MOST 

CREATIVE  ENERGY, 

PUSH  THE  LIMITS  AND 

EXPERIENCE  A  WORLD 

WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES. 

WWW.MYDREAMESCAPE.COM 


NO  BOUNDARIES^ 

FORD       OUTFITTERS 


With  the  click  of 
his  shutter,  a  pho- 
tographer has  the 
power  to  change 
the  perspectives  of 
others  and  show 
them  the  world  in  an  entirely  new  way.  It's  a  world  wh 
there  are  no  limits  or  boundaries,  where  it's  just  you,  your  c< 
era  and  the  subject  of  your  choice.  That  is  fashion  photogra 
er  Didier  Gault's  world. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  French  countryside,  Gault  grew  up  v 
an  appreciation  for  nature.  After  relocating  to  St.  Barths, 
met  a  group  of  talented,  up-and-coming  fashion  photoc 
phers,  including  Antoine  Verglas  and  Dewey  Nicks,  who  in 
enced  his  decision  to  go  into  the  business.  From  there,  Gi 
moved  to  New  York  City,  and  soon  after  began  his  pursuit  c 
career  in  photography. 

Now,  with  his  unique  perspective  and  his  adventure 
approach  to  photography,  Gault  pushes  the  boundaries  ev 
day.  Rarely  does  he  confine  his  vision  to  the  four  walls  o 
studio.  This  extraordinary  lensman  goes  to  great  lengths 
the  perfect  shot.  Most  of  us  don't  get  that  opportunity  ev 
day.  But,  if  you  aspire  to  be  behind  the  lens,  instead  of 
behind  a  desk,  the  new  Ford  Escape  and  Didier  Gault  \ 
help  you  get  there. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


HE  CONTEST 


NTER  TO  WIN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  ESCAPE 

id  you  could  experience  Gault's  world.  Go  to  mydreamescape.com  to 
iter  to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  New  York  City  to  spend  time  (one-on-one) 
ith  your  Personal  Outfitter,  noted  photographer  Didier  Gault.This  three- 
ay  excursion  will  include: 

Exclusive  on-set  visitation  at  a  professional  photo  shoot 
with  Didier  Gault 

A  full-day  private  tutorial  with  Didier  Gault 

A  one-day  photography  seminar/class  at  a  recognized  institution  such 
as  New  York  University,  The  New  School,  or  Parsons  School  of  Design 

]  purchase  necessary  Void  where  prohibited  Contest  open  to  legal  US  residents  who  are  18  years  or 
ier  with  a  valid  driver's  license.  Contest  ends  11/30/00.  For  complete  official  rules.visit 
/vw.mydreamescape.com  or  mail  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  My  Dream  Escape  Rules 
'quest,  P0.  Box  181,  Byron,  Ml  48818. 


DIDIER  GAULT 
ON  THE  ART  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


With  nothing  but  perseverance  and  a 
talent  for  capturing  spontaneity  on  film, 
Didier  Gault  has  become  a  success  in  the 
world  of  photography.  His  captivating 
images  have  appeared  in  many  well- 
known  publications,  including  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  Self,  and  catalogs  such  as 
L.L.  Bean  and  Nordstrom.  Here,  he  speaks 
about  his  past,  present,  and  what  he 
envisions  for  his  future. 

Q.  WHAT  MAJOR  STUMBLING  BLOCKS 
HAVE  YOU  HAD  TO  OVERCOME? 
A.  When  I  first  moved  to  New  York,  I  had 
to  make  ends  meet  while  paying  my 
dues  as  an  assistant  and  take  on  the 
challenge  of  getting  an  agent  and 
establishing  myself  as  a  photographer. 

Q.  WHERE  DOES  YOUR  INSPIRATION 
COME  FROM? 

A.  My  inspiration  comes  from  nature,  a 
great  location.  Usually,  getting  there  is 
an  adventure  in  itself,  but  once  there, 
you're  rewarded  with  something  really 
spectacular.  I  like  to  go  to  extreme 
locations. 

Q.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  FAVORITE  THING 
TO  SHOOT? 

A.  A  remote  deserted  jungle  beach.  I  like 
to  shoot  any  natural  environment  with 
a  wide  angle  lens.  I  like  to  show  the 
model  in  an  extreme  environment. 

Q.  ANY  ADVICE  FOR  STRUGGLING 

PHOTOGRAPHERS? 

A.  Believe.  Follow  your  ideas  and 

develop  your  own  style. 
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NIXON'S  ULTIMATE  BETRAYAL 


Declassified  F.B.I,  dies,  scholarly  studies,  and  fresh  accounts  from  a 
key  protagonist  affirm  long-held  suspicions  that  Richard  Nixon  sabotaged  L.BJ.'s 

Vietnam  peace  talks  on  the  eve  of  the  '68  election.  In  their  new 

hook,  the  authors  piece  together  a  tale  of  treachery  that  was  worse  than  Watergate 

and  may  have  cost  20,763  American  soldiers  their  lives 

BY  ANTHONY  SUMMERS  AND  R06BYN  SWAN 


espite  all  the  official  probes, 
the  trials  of  the  miscreants  in- 
volved, and  the  massive  efforts 
of  scholars  and  reporters,  no  one  has  yet 
pinned  down  the  motive  for  the  Watergate 
break-ins,  which  forced  Richard  Nixon  to 
resign  the  office  of  the  presidency  in  1974. 
Finding  out  why  Nixon's  men  went  into 
the  Watergate  complex,  U.S.  District  Court 
chief  judge  John  Sirica  would  say  when  the 
burglars'  trial  got  under  way,  was  "the  basic 
issue."  "To  this  day,"  H.  R.  Haldeman,  Nix- 
on's chief  of  staff,  would  claim  in  the  late 
80s,  "I  still  don't  know  why  that  was  done." 

Excerpted  from  The  Arrogance  of  Power: 

The  Secret  World  of  Richard  Nixon,  by 
Anthony  Summers  wilh  Robbyn  Swan,  to  be 
published  in  September  by  Viking;  ©  2000 
by  Anthony  Summers. 


One  might  have  expect- 
ed the  burglars  themselves 
to  have  known  what  they 
were  looking  for  when 
cameras  at  the  ready— they 
made  their  furtive  way  into 
the  offices  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee 
(D.N.C).  "We  were  look- 
ing for  both  general  and 
specific  information,"  E. 
Howard  Hunt,  the  burglars' 
leader,  was  to  say.  "The  specific  informa- 
tion was  the  contribution  lists.  By  going 
over  these  we  hoped  to  find,  and  trac- 
ing back  the  names,  a  source  of  foreign 
funding." 

That  was  it,  according  to  Hunt  and 
some  of  his  accomplices.  The  Democrat- 
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k  candidate,  Senator  George  McGovern, 
Favored  a  normalization  of  relations  with 
Castro's  Cuba  anathema  to  Nixon  and 
Ins  supporters  rhe  Committee  for  the 
R  election  oi  the  President  (creep)  sup- 
posedly had  intelligence  thai  "the  Cuban 
governmenl  v.. is  supplying  funds  to  the 
Democratic  Party  campaign."  A  weird  no- 
tion, but  catastrophically  damaging  to  Mc- 
Govern  if  proved. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  try  to  explain 
Watergate  by  a  single  motive.  "We  were 
realty  after  anything,"  creep's  Jeb  Stuart 
Magruder  would  tell  Nixon's  aide  John 
Ehrlichman  in  the  wake  of  Watergate. 

"We  were  looking  for  everything,"  Wa- 
tergate burglar  Frank  Sturgis  emphasized 
in  his  detailed  account.  "Our  orders  were 
to  sweep  the  entire  file  system  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Our  assignment  was  to  photograph 
two  thousand  documents.  We  had  very  ef- 
ficient photo  gear,  and  an  efficient  sys- 
tem. ...  We  had  done  other  assignments, 
successfully,  and  as  we  went  along  we  im- 
proved our  techniques." 

It  is  also  apparent,  though,  that  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  the  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  was  a  primary  target.  His 
offices  aside,  O'Brien's  Washington  apart- 


ident  Lyndon  Johnson.  Either  of  these  is- 
sues was  capable  of  sinking  Nixon  in  the 
coming  election. 

Richard  Nixon's  devious  and  changing 
line  on  Vietnam  had  begun  when  he 
was  vice  president.  "What  are  you 
doing  this  summer?"  President  Eisenhower 
asked  him  in  1953,  before  suggesting  a  trip 
to  the  Far  East.  Whatever  their  differences, 
Eisenhower  and  Nixon  shared  the  belief 
that  America  could  not  be  insular,  that  it 
was  essential  to  contain  hostile  powers— and 
in  the  50s  that  meant  Communist  powers. 
For  Nixon  it  was  about  more  than  contain- 
ment. He  had  long  been  saying  that  to 
avoid  another  world  war  and  bring  "peace 
and  security  in  our  time"  the  United  States 
must  "go  on  the  offensive  in  the  ideologi- 
cal struggle."  The  battle  with  Communism 
topped  the  agenda  as  Nixon's  air-force 
Constellation  flew  around  Asia,  to  Korea, 
Malaya,  Laos,  Cambodia— and  Vietnam. 

To  Americans  then,  Vietnam  was  some- 
one else's  war,  and  few  foresaw  that  the 
French  would  soon  be  defeated  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  guerrillas.  Nixon  remembered  sit- 
ting with  Emperor  Bao  Dai  in  a  villa  north 
of  Saigon  as  "barefoot  servants  padded  in 


"All  I  know  about  it  is  that  the  Green  Berets  took 
Nixon  on  a  mission. . . .  That  was  all  classified." 


ment  was  twice  burgled,  and  documents 
were  taken.  There  were  also  two  attempts 
to  get  into  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

The  D.N.C.  boss  himself  concluded 
that  the  overall  motive  had  been  to  get 
"information  that  creep,  President  Nixon 
and  his  associates,  could  use  against  me, 
in  the  hope  of  embarrassing  me. . . .  The 
political  realities  and  the  facts  show  con- 
clusively that  the  objective  of  Watergate  was 
to  secure  all  possible  information  that 
would  help  destroy  the  Democratic  Party 
and  its  chairman.  It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

That  and,  as  creep's  G.  Gordon  Liddy 
and  Sturgis  were  to  say,  to  find  out  what 
the  Democrats  might  have  on  Nixon  and 
his  colleagues.  "We  knew  the  Democrats 
had  a  shit  file  of  damaging  rumors  about 
Republican  leaders,"  Sturgis  said.  "We  dug 
for  that  everywhere."  Nixon  had  reason 
to  fear  what  O'Brien  knew  or  might  know 
of  an  array  of  guilty  secrets.  One  of  these 
involved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars given  secretly  over  the  years  to  Nixon 
and  his  brother  Donald  by  the  aircraft 
mogul  Howard  Hughes.  More  serious  by 
far,  in  the  eye  of  history,  was  the  part 
Nixon  had  played  in  sabotaging  the  1968 
Vietnam  peace  initiative  proposed  by  Pres- 


noiselessly  carrying  silver  trays  laden  with 
fresh  fruit  and  cups  of  tea."  "If  Vietnam  is 
divided,"  Bao  Dai  correctly  prophesied, 
"we  will  eventually  lose  it  all." 

On  a  field  trip  in  northern  Vietnam, 
dressed  in  army  fatigues  and  helmet,  Nixon 
told  French  officers  and  Vietnamese  con- 
scripts that  they  were  "fighting  on  the  very 
outpost  of  freedom,"  that  the  American 
people  "supported  their  cause  and  hon- 
ored their  heroism."  He  flew  home  believ- 
ing that,  should  the  French  leave  Vietnam, 
it  and  its  neighbors  "would  fall  like  husks 
before  the  Communist  hurricane."  He  ac- 
cepted the  domino  theory,  which  would 
drive  his  nation's  policy  far  into  the  future. 

Following  Nixon's  return  to  Washington, 
when  America  faced  its  first  serious 
decision  on  Vietnam,  he  was  gung-ho 
for  drastic  action.  Ten  thousand  crack 
French  troops  were  cut  off  in  a  shrinking 
enclave  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  under  the  unre- 
lenting attack  of  a  large  Communist  force. 
With  the  United  States  funding  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  French  war  effort,  and 
providing  some  200  advisers,  Eisenhower 
came  under  pressure  to  use  U.S.  force  to 
relieve  Dien  Bien  Phu.  "The  boys,"  he  re- 


called, referring  to  his  senior  aides,  "were 
putting  the  heat  on  me."  Lacking  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  or  of  America's  allies, 
however,  the  president  did  not  intervene. 

Nixon  was  one  of  "the  boys"  who  wanted 
action.  In  April  1954,  he  was  asked  what 
the  United  States  should  do  if  the  French 
withdrew  from  Vietnam.  Nixon  said  that 
the  plight  of  the  free  world  was  desperate, 
retreat  in  Asia  unthinkable.  He  continued: 
"If  in  order  to  avoid  it  we  must  take  the 
risk  now  by  putting  American  boys  in,  I 
believe  that  the  executive  branch  has  to 
take  the  politically  unpopular  position  of 
facing  up  to  it  and  doing  it,  and  I  personal- 
ly would  support  such  a  decision." 

Richard  Nixon  had  become  one  of  the 
very  first  senior  elected  politicians— possibly 
the  first— to  speak  out  in  favor  of  putting 
American  ground  troops  into  Vietnam. 

After  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell,  after  Eisen- 
hower had  notified  France  that  there  would 
not  now  be  a  U.S.  intervention,  and  after 
Vietnam  was  divided  in  two  by  the  Geneva 
accords,  Nixon  was  one  of  those  who  con- 
tinued to  promote  an  invasion  involving 
amphibious  landings  and  ground  troops. 
Eisenhower  would  later  write  that  he  had 
thought  unilateral  U.S.  intervention  "noth- 
ing less  than  sheer  folly."  Seven  years 
would  pass  before  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
commit  thousands  more  "advisers"  to 
South  Vietnam— the  first  act  in  the  pro- 
tracted tragedy  of  America's  Vietnam  War, 
a  war  that  Nixon  would  strongly  support. 

Sergeant  Hollis  Kimmons,  a  helicopter 
crewman,  was  not  one  of  the  more  than 
58,000  Americans  who  died  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  When  he  came  home,  after 
service  with  the  army's  145th  Aviation  Bat- 
talion, he  rarely  talked  about  the  war.  Both 
of  his  former  wives,  however,  have  recalled 
that  he  mentioned  an  encounter  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  It  had  been  a  "mission,"  he  said, 
but  he  would  not  discuss  the  details. 

In  1984,  at  home  in  Oregon  with  his 
second  wife,  Gaby,  he  noticed  an  ad  in  the 
paper.  An  autograph  dealer  on  the  East 
Coast,  he  read,  was  willing  to  purchase 
signatures  or  letters  written  by  famous 
people.  "I  have  something,"  Kimmons  told 
his  wife,  and  dug  out  a  page  from  an  old 
notebook.  On  it,  scrawled  in  faded  green 
ink,  was  the  following: 

To  Hollis  Kimmons 

with  appreciation  for  his  protection  on  my 

helicopter  ride  in  Viet  Nam 

from  Richard  Nixon 

Kimmons  responded  to  the  autograph 
dealer,  and  eventually  sold  him  his  scrap 
of  paper  for  $100.  In  the  process  he  told 
the  dealer  a  remarkable  story.  Nixon  had 
signed  the  notebook,  the  former  soldier 
said,  during  an  April   1964  trip  to  South 
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\  ietnam.  Kimmons  had  been  one  of  a  hel- 
icoptei  crew  oi  four  assigned  to  Bj  him 
around  during  his  visit. 

rhc  n  ivmen  had  been  briefed  by  the 
unit  commanding  officer,  "Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Hughes,"  and  b\  "Major  Schreck," 
who  was  to  pilot  the  Nixon  helicopter. 
Kimmons  and  his  fellow  fliers  were  told  the 

mission  was  secret,  not  to  he  revealed  for 

20  years  which  is  how  long  Kimmons 
waited  before  telling  his  story. 

Before  eight  a.m.  on  the  second  day  of 
the  trip,  said  Kimmons.  Nixon  boarded 
the  helicopter  dressed  in  fatigues  bearing 
no  nametags.  Escorted  by  two  other  ma- 
chines, they  flew  first  to  Phouc  Binh,  a 
provincial  capital  northwest  of  Saigon. 
There  Nixon  met  with  "a  Catholic  priest 
named  father  Wa."  Wa,  Kimmons  said, 
was  "a  unique  individual  who  had  con- 
tact with  the  Vietcong. ...  He  was  the  go- 


bought  Kimmons's  scrap  of  paper,  has  said 
he  tried  repeatedly  through  Nixon's  office 
to  get  him  to  confirm  or  deny  the  story.  In 
the  past,  on  another  matter,  Nixon  had 
been  helpful.  This  time  the  dealer's  phone 
calls  and  letters  went  unanswered.  "I  got 
the  cold  shoulder,"  Vardakis  told  the  au- 
thors, "got  no  cooperation  at  all." 

In  1985.  when  the  Forbes  Collection 
acquired  the  note  for  its  archive  of  presi- 
dential autographs,  a  story  on  the  alleged 
incident  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times. 
The  Times's  reporter,  in  turn,  was  fobbed 
off  when  he  contacted  Nixon's  office.  Nix- 
on himself  was  eventually  asked  about 
the  matter  by  the  historian  Herbert  Par- 
met.  Responding  to  questions  submitted 
in  writing  in  advance,  he  at  first  replied, 
in  contradiction  of  his  own  statement  at 
the  time,  "The  trip  was  purely  political.  I 
never  took  a  trip  to  Vietnam  for  business 


The  Vietnam  conflict,  Nixon  repeatedly  said, 
would  be  remembered  as  "the  war  that  had  to 
be  fought  to  prevent  World  War  III." 


between  and  arranged  the  exchange  of 
gold  for  U.S.  prisoners.  ...  A  meeting 
place  was  arranged  for  the  following  day." 

The  next  day,  Kimmons  said,  Nixon 
was  flown  first  to  An  Loc,  a  town  near 
the  Cambodian  border,  and  then  on  to  a 
jungle  clearing.  There,  Kimmons  told  the 
autograph  dealer,  "Nixon  met  with  a  Viet- 
cong lieutenant  who  established  a  price 
for  the  return  of  five  U.S.  prisoners.  A  lo- 
cation for  the  exchange  was  arranged  and 
the  crew  departed  for  Saigon." 

Later  that  day,  according  to  Kimmons, 
the  helicopter  took  on  board  a  box  loaded 
with  gold  and  flew  to  "Phumi  Kriek,"  in- 
side Cambodia.  "At  the  exchange  point, 
five  U.S.  servicemen  were  rustled  out  of 
the  jungle  accompanied  by  several  armed 
soldiers.  The  box  of  gold  was  unloaded 
and  checked  by  the  Vietcong  lieutenant  and 
the  exchange  was  made  without  incident. 
The  crew  and  rescued  prisoners  immediate- 
ly departed  for  Saigon,  and  [the  ransomed 
prisoners]  were  sent  to  the  hospital." 

Nixon  did  visit  South  Vietnam  in 
April  1964.  Old  press  clippings  re- 
flect a  stay  of  two  days,  from  April  1 
to  3,  on  what  he  said  at  the  time  was  "a 
private  business  trip"  across  Asia  for  Pep- 
si Cola.  In  fact,  he  acknowledged  in  his 
memoirs,  it  was  a  political  fact-finding 
trip,  one  of  the  many  he  made  during  the 
eight  years  he  was  out  of  office. 

Mark  Vardakis,  the  autograph  dealer  who 


purposes."  Then,  when  pressed  on  the 
specific  allegation:  "It's  a  marvelous  story, 
but  totally  apocryphal. . . .  I've  heard  of  it." 

Parmet  was  not  sure  what  to  think.  "Re- 
member," he  told  the  authors,  "(Nixon) 
was  a  master  at  dissembling. . . .  Everything 
has  to  be  treated  with  caution." 

A  hard  look  at  the  crewman's  story  fails 
to  demolish  it.  While  in  Vietnam  in  1964, 
Nixon  was  flown  by  helicopter— five  heavi- 
ly armed  machines  were  involved— to  see 
villages  outside  Saigon.  These  were  not  the 
locations  named  by  Kimmons,  but  noth- 
ing in  the  available  record  excludes  the 
possibility  that  he  had  the  covert  meetings 
claimed  by  Kimmons. 

There  is  hard  evidence,  moreover,  of  a 
dispute  between  U.S.  diplomats  and  army 
officers  about  Nixon's  travel  that  day.  A 
National  Security  Council  memo  written 
soon  afterward  referred  to  "the  unfortunate 
episode  of  Nixon  and  the  helicopters." 

Other  records  indicate  that  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge— Nixon's  running  mate  in  the  1960 
election— had  ordered  a  senior  aide  to 
"keep  an  eye"  on  Nixon  during  the  visit. 
He  told  the  aide,  John  Michael  Dunn, 
"Get  on  the  helicopter  with  him.  I  don't 
want  him  ever  alone  with  anybody  unless 
you  are  there  to  hear  what  he  is  told  and 
what  he  says."  Dunn,  who  failed  to  get  on 
the  helicopter,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
General  William  Westmoreland,  then  dep- 
uty commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam, 


turned  him  away.  Why  he  really  became 
separated  from  the  Nixon  party  was  never 
fully  resolved. 

Notes  written  by  Major  Paul  Schreck. 
one  of  the  two  officers  named  by  Kim- 
mons as  having  briefed  the  helicopter 
crews,  show  that  he  did  pilot  Nixon.  They 
do  not  refer  to  the  secret  operation  Kim- 
mons described,  and  Schreck  could  not 
be  interviewed.  Like  Kimmons,  he  died  in 
the  early  90s.  The  second  officer  named, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Hughes,  was  alive 
and  had  tantalizing  information. 

The  battalion  commander  recalled  meet- 
ing Nixon  and  ferrying  him  around  on  a 
"milk  run"— the  overt  part  of  the  trip. 
Hughes  said  he  assigned  his  "best  people" 
to  the  job,  including  Kimmons,  who  served 
as  either  crew  chief  or  door  gunner.  He 
had  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  story  Kim- 
mons told— of  the  prisoner  exchange— but  ] 
he  knew  there  had  been  a  secret  mission. 


Ti 


I  That  was  run  by  the  Green  Berets," 
Hughes  said  carefully.  "All  I  know 
about  it  is  that  the  Green  Berets 
took  Nixon  on  a  mission. . . .  That  was  all 
classified,  and  I  didn't  have  access  to  it.  I 
knew  he  was  going  out  on  something  un- 
usual. ...  I  didn't  care  for  the  idea  of  his 
doing  that.  He  came  out  of  it  alive.  No- 
body got  shot.  No  holes  in  the  bird.  I  bel- 
lied up  real  close  to  the  Berets,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  you  everything  we  did." 

The  famed  Green  Berets,  more  formally 
the  U.S.  Army's  Special  Forces,  were  de- 
ployed in  strength  across  South  Vietnam  at 
the  time  of  the  Nixon  visit,  with  two  camps 
near  the  Cambodian  border  in  the  area  of 
the  prisoner  exchange  Kimmons  described. 
They  were  working  with  other  services  that 
year  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Special  Op- 
erations Group  (sog),  answering  directly 
to  the  Pentagon.  A  new  program  of  clan- 
destine operations,  approved  by  President 
Johnson  two  months  earlier,  involved  what 
were  politely  described  as  "destructive  un- 
dertakings"—using  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese mercenaries  to  run  commando  raids 
into  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam,  and  Laos. 

General  Westmoreland,  who  accompa- 
nied Nixon  on  at  least  part  of  his  helicop- 
ter tour,  was  one  of  a  handful  of  senior 
non-soG  officers  briefed  on  those  opera- 
tions. The  "go-between,"  remembered  by 
Kimmons  as  "Father  Wa,"  was  almost  cer- 
tainly a  soldier  priest  named  Nguyen  Lao 
Hoa,  celebrated  for  organizing  resistance 
to  the  Vietcong  under  the  patronage  of 
Edward  Lansdale,  the  legendary  C.I. A. 
operative  who  pioneered  covert  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Lansdale  was  on  close 
personal  terms  with  Nixon. 

Research  has  unearthed  an  order  to  I  IS. 
Special  Forces,  dated  the  day  of  Nixon's 
arrival,  instructing  units  to  "cease  activities 
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within  5km  oi  VN  [Victnam]/Cambodian 
border." 

The  command  originated  wit h  "M;ij. 
Pi miic  Minister  of  RVN"  South 
Vietnam's  prime  minister,  Major  General 
\  uyen  Khanh.  Khanh  and  Ins  foreign 
minister  met  Nixon  for  dinner  during  the 
visit.  Were  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  being 
ordered  to  avoid  combat  to  keep  a  former 
\  ice  president  out  of  harm's  way  as  much 
as  possible    during  a  secret  negotiation? 

U.S.  personnel  did  go  missing  in  those 
early  days  of  the  war.  Yet  published  govern- 
ment records,  subjected  to  intense  scrutiny 
in  the  90s  because  of  claims  that  U.S.  pris- 
oners remained  alive  in  enemy  hands,  re- 
flect no  prisoner  exchange  in  1964.  The 
chief  of  analysis  for  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency's  office  on  P.O.W./M.I.A.  affairs, 
Sedgwick  Tourison,  in  1999  judged  Kim- 
mons's  account  "far-fetched." 

How  then  to  account  for  the  several 
components  of  the  episode  that  seem  to 
fit  Kimmons's  claims?  Would  Kimmons 
have  named  Major  Schreck  and  his  for- 
mer commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Hughes,  both  alive  when  he  came  out 
with  his  allegations,  knowing  they  were 


likely  to  call  him  a  liar?  How  come  Colonel 
Hughes  agreed  in  his  interview  for  this 
book  that  the  Green  Berets  look  Nixon 
on  a  "classified"  mission? 

At  the  time  of  Nixon's  1964  visit,  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  was  still  a  small 
war  in  a  distant  country  remote  from 
day-to-day  concerns  in  the  United  States. 
That  year  146  Americans  died  there,  and 
1,039  were  wounded.  Four  years  later,  with 
the  U.S.  death  toll  at  nearly  1,000  a  month 
and  rising,  it  had  become  the  key  issue  of 
the  '68  presidential  election. 

For  Nixon,  almost  certainly  facing  his 
last  chance  of  capturing  the  White  House, 
the  national  crisis  posed  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. As  the  candidate  presenting  himself 
as  an  expert  on  foreign  affairs,  as  the  vet- 
eran of  more  trips  to  Southeast  Asia  than 
any  other  politician,  wasn't  he  expected  to 
offer  the  nation  a  cogent  Vietnam  policy? 
Nixon  had  always  supported  the  line 
U.S.  leaders  from  Truman  to  Johnson  had 
taken,  that  support  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime  was  justified  by  the  notion 
that  its  collapse  would  be  followed  by  the 
loss  to  the  Communists  of  the  entire  re- 


gion. Fourteen  years  earlier  Nixon  had 
even  shown  himself  open  to  using  nuclear 
weapons  in  Vietnam. 

As  late  as  1992,  Nixon  would  maintain 
that  President  Kennedy  had  been  right  to 
commit  16,000  "advisers,"  with  air  and 
naval  backup  the  first  step  into  the  quag- 
mire. The  United  States,  he  urged  at  the 
time,  should  allocate  all  possible  re- 
sources to  achieve  victory.  In  those  opti- 
mistic days,  before  the  war  started  to  hurt, 
he  was  not  alone. 

In  1964,  after  his  trip  to  Vietnam,  Nixon 
had  called  for  "nothing  less  than  victory." 
As  the  casualties  climbed  into  the  hundreds, 
he  said  that  the  Johnson  administration 
lacked  "the  will  to  win,"  to  "win  for  Ameri- 
ca and  win  for  the  Southeast  Asians." 

The  next  year,  1965,  saw  Washington 
raising  its  commitment  to  200,000  men, 
the  insertion  of  combat  troops  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  first  strategic  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Nixon  now  called  for 
"victory  over  the  aggressors,"  saying  U.S. 
forces  could  not  be  withdrawn  until  the 
South  became  capable  of  its  own  defense. 
On  the  ideological  front,  he  claimed,  "we 
have  already  won."  He  opposed  talk  of  a 


"Johnson  was  certain  in  his  own  mind,"  recalled  his 
aide  Joe  Califano,  "that  Nixon  had  betrayed  his  country." 


POLAR  OPPOSITES 

L.B.J,  briefs  candidate 
Nixon  in  the  White  House, 
July  1968,  the  month  Nixon 
made  Anna  Chennault 
his  secret  contact  with 
South  Vietnam. 
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negotiated  settlement,  again  saying  there 
could  be  "no  substitute  For  victory." 

In  1966,  with  troop  levels  ballooning  to 
400,000  and  increased  bombing  not  having 
the  desired  effect,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  was  assailed  by  doubt.  He 
advised  Johnson  to  "level  oil'  military  in- 
volvement for  the  long  haul  while  pressing 
for  talks.'  The  leader  Nixon  so  admired, 
French  president  Charles  de  Gaulle,  pub- 
licly called  for  American  withdrawal— as  he 
urged  Nixon  privately  both  then  and  later. 

That  year  Nixon  told  Leonard  Garment, 
then  a  colleague  in  his  New  York  law  firm, 
that  he  was  "driven  by  his  pacifist  mother's 
idealism."  On  yet  another  trip  to  Vietnam, 
however,  he  called  for  not  just  "a  margin- 
al number  [of  troops]  . . .  but  more  than 
enough."  He  appeared  to  swing  from  one 


nam  "Oh  sure,  honest,  yes,  honest,  that's 
right,"  said  Nixon,  "so  long  as  you  win" 
Then  he  winked  and  slapped  his  knee. 

I  fnlike  McNamara,  Nixon  remained  ef- 
fusively optimistic  about  the  war.  "It  can 
he  said  now."  he  declared,  "that  the  defeat 
of  the  Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
is  inevitable.  The  only  question  is,  how 
soon?"  When  U.S.  bombers  hit  targets  in- 
side the  butler  zone  along  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, previously  out  of  bounds,  Nixon  said 
the  time  was  right  for  "massive  pressures." 

"Most  Americans,"  McNamara  told 
Johnson,  "do  not  know  how  we  got  where 
we  are. ...  All  want  the  war  ended  and 
expect  their  President  to  end  it  successful- 
ly. Or  else."  At  home,  mass  protest  was 
beginning— 50,000  people  marched  on  the 
Pentagon  in  the  fall  of  1967.  Even  many 


"If  in  November  this  war  is  not  over," 
Nixon  said  in  1968,  "the  American  people  will 
be  justified  in  electing  new  leadership." 


view  to  another,  one  day  seeming  to  call 
for  troop  increases,  the  next  speaking  of 
the  risk  of  "going  overboard"  and  sending 
too  many  soldiers.  The  Vietnam  conflict, 
Nixon  repeatedly  said,  would  be  remem- 
bered as  "the  war  that  had  to  be  fought  to 
prevent  World  War  III." 

The  year  before  the  election,  1967,  more 
than  11,000  Americans  were  killed  in  the 
war.  An  estimated  100,000  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers died.  Some  50,000  civilians  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  U.S.  troop  strength  would 
approach  half  a  million  by  year's  end. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  decided 
at  this  point  that  "escalation  threat- 
ened to  spin  the  war  utterly  out  of 
control."  U.S.  efforts  had  hurt  the  Commu- 
nists, he  told  Johnson,  but  they  could  still 
keep  up  their  attacks.  The  enemy  showed 
no  sign  of  breaking  under  the  bombing. 
He  suggested  reining  in  the  military  and 
adopting  a  more  flexible  bargaining  posi- 
tion. C.I.A.  director  Richard  Helms  told 
Johnson  that  the  risks  of  accepting  failure 
in  Vietnam  were  "probably  more  limited 
and  controllable  than  most  previous  argu- 
ment has  indicated." 

McNamara  reported,  moreover,  that  the 
"other  war,"  the  struggle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese  population,  was 
also  going  badly.  Corruption  was  rampant, 
the  population  apathetic.  Such  concerns  ap- 
peared not  to  bother  Nixon.  On  another  vis- 
it to  Saigon,  he  responded  cynically  when 
an  American  official  asked  for  his  help  in 
encouraging  genuine  elections  in  South  Viet- 


hawkish  Republicans  by  then  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  conflict. 

No  politician  could  safely  ignore  such  a 
groundswell  of  popular  opinion.  Nixon  lis- 
tened, in  September  1967,  when  speech- 
writer  Richard  Whalen  advised  him  not  to 
visit  Vietnam  again  if  all  he  was  going  to 
do  was  come  back  spouting  support  for 
the  war.  Nixon  shelved  the  idea.  "Flexibil- 
ity," he  told  Whalen,  "is  the  first  principle 
of  politics." 

From  then  on  until  the  election,  Nixon 
became  not  so  much  flexible  on  Vietnam 
as  opaque,  ambiguous.  In  conclave  with 
Whalen,  he  mulled  ways  to  make  his  pitch 
on  the  war  sound  different  from  Johnson's. 
He  thought  he  should  quit  talking  about 
seeking  "an  honorable  end  to  the  war,"  ex- 
claiming, "What  the  hell  does  that  mean?" 
Yet  "peace  with  honor"  would  become  Nix- 
on's theme.  More  than  five  years  later,  as 
president,  he  would  claim  to  have  achieved  it. 

If  he  were  in  the  White  House,  Nixon 
told  Whalen  in  private,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  threaten  the  North  with  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  meantime,  though,  he 
wanted  his  speechwriters  to  produce  some- 
thing that  had  a  "hopeful  note,  an  up- 
sweep of  optimism,"  language  that  signaled 
flexibility.  When  Whalen  sent  in  a  memo 
suggesting  that  the  war  was  a  "gross  fail- 
ure," that  the  nation  stood  "imprisoned  in 
a  gigantic  mistake,"  Nixon  did  not  reply. 

Instead  he  publicly  called  for  tougher  tac- 
tics against  North  Vietnam  "in  our  national 
interest"  and  said  the  latest  Communist  on- 


slaught, the  Tet  offensive,  was  hopefully  "a 
last-ditch  effort."  He  talked  again  about  the 
possibility  that  the  Vietnam  conflict  could 
lead  to  World  War  III.  Then  he  startled 
everyone,  including  his  own  staff. 

"If  in  November  this  war  is  not  over," 
Nixon  told  an  audience  in  March  1968,  "1 
say  the  American  people  will  be  justified 
in  electing  new  leadership,  and  I  pledge  to 
you  that  new  leadership  will  end  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  in  the  Pacific."  "Noth- 
ing lay  behind  the  'pledge,'"  speechwriter 
Whalen  wrote  later,  "except  Nixon's  in- 
stinct for  an  extra  effort  of  salesmanship." 

The  New  York  Times'?,  David  Halber- 
stam  recalled  that  Nixon  used  this  ploy  re- 
peatedly, "touching  his  breast  pocket  as  if 
the  plan  were  right  there  in  the  jacket— im- 
plying that  to  say  what  was  in  it  might 
jeopardize  secrecy." 

After  the  "pledge"  speech,  it  seemed  to 
aides  that  Nixon  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing meaningful  about  Vietnam.  With  his 
feet  propped  on  a  desk  at  Republican  cam- 
paign headquarters,  he  told  Whalen  he  was 
going  to  start  talking  "substantively"  about 
"this  stupid  war."  He  said  it  was  vital  to  re- 
strain China,  to  convince  the  Soviets— who 
with  China  supplied  North  Vietnam  with 
arms— that  an  American  defeat  would  em- 
bolden Beijing  and  heighten  the  risk  of  big- 
power  confrontation. 

As  a  Nixon  speech  was  being  drafted 
along  these  lines.  President  Johnson  changed 
the  political  landscape.  He  announced  a 
peace  initiative  in  the  shape  of  a  limited 
bombing  halt  and— astonishing  almost 
everyone— said  he  would  not  be  running 
for  re-election.  Nixon  canceled  his  own 
speech,  saying  he  would  refrain  from  com- 
ment on  the  war  while  hopes  of  a  peace 
breakthrough  lasted. 

Nixon's  withdrawal  into  silence,  couched 
to  look  like  patriotic  support  of  the  presi- 
dent, seemed  to  Whalen  to  be  nothing 
more  than  "a  brilliantly  executed  political 
stroke— and  a  cynical  default  on  the  moral 
obligation  of  a  would-be  President  to  make 
his  views  known  to  the  people.  But  politics 
imposed  no  sanctions  on  maneuvers  that 
worked,  and  Nixon's  worked  superbly." 

Behind  the  scenes,  Nixon  made  com- 
ments on  Vietnam  that  shock  even 
today.  "I've  come  to  the  conclusion," 
he  told  Whalen  and  colleagues  privately, 
"that  there's  no  way  to  win  the  war.  But 
we  can't  say  that,  of  course.  In  fact,  we 
have  to  seem  to  say  the  opposite,  just  to 
keep  some  degree  of  bargaining  leverage." 
That  summer  of  '68,  during  a  stroll  be- 
side the  ocean  with  Haldeman,  Nixon 
talked  of  frightening  North  Vietnam  into 
taking  part  in  peace  talks.  "I  call  it  the 
Madman  Theory,  Bob,"  he  said.  "I  want 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  believe  I've 
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d  i Ik  poinl  where  I  might  do  any- 
thing to  stop  the  war.  We'll  jus)  slip  the 
word  in  them  that,  'for  God's  sake,  you 
know  Nixon  is  obsessed  about  Commu- 
m  its  We  eau'i  restrain  him  when  he's  an- 
grj  and  he  has  Ins  hand  on  the  nuclear 
button'  and  Ho  (In  Minh  himself  will  be 
in  Paris  in  two  days  begging  for  peace." 

In  a  19X4  interview,  Nixon  claimed  not 
to  remember  having  said  such  a  thing.  Yei 
Nixon's  assistant  Charles  C'olson  recalled 
his  boss,  as  president,  instructing  Secretary 
o\'  Stale  I  lenry  Kissinger  to  tell  Soviet  am- 
bassador Analoly  Dobrynin  that  "the  pres- 
ident has  lost  his  senses,  that  you  don't 
know  if  you  can  restrain  him,  that  [Nixon] 
might  start  using  serious  weapons  in  North 
Vietnam  and  dramatically  escalate  the 
war."  Nixon  "sat  in  the  Oval  Office  chuck- 
ling," said  Colson,  "while  Kissinger  carried 
out  the  mission."  This  meshes  with  an  epi- 
sode described  by  Kissinger  in  his  mem- 
oirs. Nixon,  he  said,  told  him  in  the  fall  of 
1969  to  "convey  to  Dobrynin  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  'out  of  control'  on  Vietnam." 

Kissinger  claimed  that  the  order  was 
too  "dangerous"  to  carry  out,  that  he  said 
nothing  to  Dobrynin  about  Nixon's  sup- 
posed instability.  Three  months  earlier,  how- 
ever, he  had  sent  that  very  same  message 
by  proxy.  He  told  Len  Garment,  who  was 
then  a  Nixon  aide  and  about  to  leave  on  a 
trip  to  Moscow,  to  give  the  Soviets  "the  im- 
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but  rather  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  misery 
and  injustices  of  life  in  South  Vietnam  ... 
that  the  real  thrust  against  Communism  will 
not  be  made  with  hand  grenades  and  guns 
alone  but  with  a  more  effective  battle  against 
social,  economic  and  political  injustices 
that  deny  people  their  basic  right  to  ade- 
quate food,  living  conditions  and  human 

dignity 1  concluded  that  Richard  Nixon 

represented  the  greatest  hope  for  peace." 

Cheered  and  convinced,  Hatfield  an- 
nounced that  Nixon  was  his  candidate  for 
president,  a  man  with  "a  reliable  believable 
peace  alternative."  Nixon  told  Haldeman 
he  was  "the  one  man  in  this  country"  who 
could  end  the  war.  He  would  do  it  in  his 
first  year  as  president. 

In  the  late  spring  of  '68,  though,  Nixon 
had  told  an  interviewer,  "There  is  no  alter- 
native to  the  war's  going  on.  We  have  to 
stop  it  with  victory,  or  it  will  start  all  over 
again."  Did  he  really  hope  for  victory? 
Apparently  so,  according  to  his  first  de- 
fense secretary,  Melvin  Laird.  "I  think  he 
started  out  that  way,"  Laird  told  the  au- 
thors in  1998.  "He  felt  he  could  win." 

As  the  countdown  to  the  election  began. 
Senator  Hatfield  worried  that  the  candidates' 
real  positions  on  Vietnam  remained  unclear. 
"In  the  democratic  process,"  he  said,  "voters 
should  not  be  forced  to  go  to  the  polls  with 
their  fingers  crossed;  they  should  not  be 
forced  to  rely  on  blind  faith  that  the  men 


I've  come  to  the  conclusion,"  Nixon 

told  a  speechwriter,  "there's  no  way  to  win 

the  war.  But  we  can't  say  that." 


pression  that  Nixon  is  somewhat  'crazy'— 
immensely  intelligent,  well  organized  and 
experienced  to  be  sure,  but  at  moments  of 
stress  or  personal  challenge  unpredictable 
and  capable  of  the  bloodiest  brutality." 

Garment  carried  out  his  mission,  telling 
a  senior  adviser  to  Soviet  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  that  Nixon  was  "a  dramatically 
disjointed  personality  . . .  more  than  a  little 
paranoid  . . .  when  necessary,  a  cold-hearted 
butcher."  The  odd  thing.  Garment  reflected 
ruefully  in  his  1997  book,  was  that  every- 
thing he  had  told  the  Russians  turned  out 
to  be  "more  or  less  true." 

Within  weeks  of  the  "Madman"  chat 
with  Haldeman,  Nixon  changed  his 
tune  totally  when  he  talked  with 
Republican  senator  Mark  Hatfield,  a  com- 
mitted opponent  of  the  war.  "He  gave  me 
assurances,"  a  satisfied  Hatfield  wrote  after- 
ward in  a  letter  to  a  concerned  citizen,  "that 
he  saw  this  war  not  as  a  military  threat  . . . 


they  vote  for  will  share  their  views  on  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  election." 

That  was  very  much  the  dilemma  voters 
were  to  face  in  November.  Only  insiders 
knew  that— in  the  very  last  days  before  the 
election— President  Johnson  was  confront- 
ed with  damning  intelligence.  Information 
reaching  Johnson  suggested  that  Nixon 
and  his  running  mate,  Spiro  Agnew,  were 
playing  politics  with  the  lives  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  and  Viet- 
namese men  locked  in  combat  far  away. 
Had  it  been  made  public  at  the  time,  it 
would  surely  have  destroyed  Nixon's  presi- 
dential hopes  at  one  stroke    and  forever. 

This  is  a  story  that  long  hung  between 
the  shadows  of  Nixon's  past  and  the 
disgrace  of  his  presidency,  half  re- 
ported on  partial  evidence,  often  told  by 
partisan  sources,  never  fully  resolved.  He 
escaped  its  full  opprobrium  while  he  lived. 
Yet  the  evidence  implies  a  sin  and  a  cyni- 


cism far  darker  than  any  of  the  offenses 

thai  later  made  headlines. 

It  (urns  on  the  effort  by  President  John- 
son, in  the  weeks  before  the  '68  election. 
to  get  the  Communists  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  attend  peace  talks  that  might 
end  the  war.  To  achieve  that  meant  over- 
coming the  complex  objections  of  both 
sides.  Would  the  Communists  sit  down 
with  the  South?  Would  the  South  sit  down 
with  both  the  North  and  the  Vietcong,  the- 
oretically an  independent  guerrilla  move- 
ment but  dismissed  by  the  South  as  the 
creature  of  the  northerners? 

In  the  fall,  after  marathon  diplomatic 
efforts,  Johnson  became  convinced  that  a 
formula  had  been  found.  Overcoming  his 
doubts,  and  with  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
commanding  general  Creighton  Abrams, 
he  at  last  decided  to  take  the  step  essen- 
tial to  secure  North  Vietnam's  cooperation. 
On  October  31,  in  spite  of  evidence  that 
South  Vietnam  might  not  come  into  line, 
he  ordered  a  total  halt  to  the  bombing  of 
the  North. 

Had  the  talks  gotten  under  way,  there 
would  have  been  a  chance— impossible  and 
pointless  now  to  debate  how  good  or  slen- 
der a  chance— that  the  Vietnam  War  would 
soon  have  ended.  The  talks  did  not  start, 
however,  because  two  days  later  South 
Vietnam's  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
announced  that  his  government  would  not 
take  part. 

Thieu  had  a  slew  of  reasons  not  to  at- 
tend, not  least  the  likelihood  that  his  regime 
had  virtually  no  chance  of  long-term  survival 
were  the  Americans  to  disengage.  Whether 
and  when  the  Americans  would  disengage, 
though,  would  depend  on  who  was  in  the 
White  House. 

President  Johnson  would  soon  be  an  ir- 
relevance. Hubert  Humphrey,  his  would-be 
Democratic  successor,  was  a  poor  pros- 
pect from  Thieu's  point  of  view.  He  had 
told  South  Vietnam's  president  to  his  face 
that  continued  high  levels  of  U.S.  aid  were 
just  "not  in  the  cards."  He  had  publicly 
promised  to  stop  bombing  the  North  and 
talked  of  reducing  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops.  With  Nixon,  on  the  other  hand. 
Thieu  had  told  a  close  assistant,  his  regime 
would  have  "a  chance." 

In  the  weeks  preceding  the  election, 
Nixon  postured  as  a  candidate  who  put 
the  war  issue  above  politics.  "In  the 
spirit  of  country  above  party,"  he  said  be- 
fore the  bombing  halt,  the  peace  effort 
had  his  full  support.  Pointing  at  Spiro  Ag- 
new at  a  rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Nixon  assured  the  nation  that  neither  of 
them  would  say  anything  to  upset  the  ne- 
gotiations. "Neither  he  nor  I,"  he  told  the 
crowd,  "will  destroy  the  chance  oi'  peace." 
Neither  of  them  said  anything  lo  wreck 
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SMILING  THROUGH 

South  Vietnam's  President 
Thieu  and  Nixon  meet  in 
San  Clemente,  California, 
April  1973,  five  years 
after  conspiring  to  get 
Nixon  elected  president. 


So,  as  Johnson  and  Humphrey  had  both  forecast, 
Nixon  now  double-crossed  President  Thieu. 


the  talks.  It  is  what  they  did,  in  secret,  that 
matters.  It  now  seems  clear  that  with  his 
campaign  manager,  John  Mitchell-  through 
one  or  more  go-betweens— Nixon  not  only 
encouraged  President  Thieu  to  believe  he 
would  get  a  better  deal  from  a  Nixon  ad- 
ministration but  also  urged  him  to  boycott 
the  talks.  They  were  apparently  still  doing 
so  just  three  days  before  the  election,  when 
hopes  for  peace,  boosted  by  Johnson's 
bombing-halt  announcement,  sent  Hum- 
phrey surging  ahead  in  the  polls. 

Stephen  Ambrose,  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  New  Orleans,  has  put 
the  charge  succinctly.  "In  private,"  he 
wrote,  "Nixon  made  contact  with  Presi- 
dent Thieu  in  an  effort  to  scuttle  the  peace 
prospects."  The  late  Clark  Clifford,  who 
had  replaced  Robert  McNamara  as  secre- 
tary of  defense,  thought  Nixon's  action 
"probably  decisive  in  convincing  President 
Thieu  to  defy  President  Johnson." 

Nixon  sent  word  to  Johnson  through 
Senator  George  Smathers  that  there  was 
"not  any  truth  at  all"  in  the  allegation.  In 
his  memoirs,  he  dealt  with  the  accusation 
by  leaving  it  out. 

I  he  facts  have  emerged  only  gradually, 
drip  by  evidentiary  drip.  Not  until  1995 
did  researchers  gain  access  to  the  "X" 
Envelope— a  redacted  collection  of  sensi- 
tive presidential  documents  on  the  affair 


deposited  at  the  Johnson  Library,  origi- 
nally with  the  recommendation  that  it  re- 
main sealed  for  50  years.  Relevant  F.B.I. 
documents  were  released  to  the  authors 
only  in  1999.  With  these  documents, 
the  first  scholarly  studies,  and  new  inter- 
views with  a  key  protagonist,  a  fuller  pic- 
ture emerges. 

The  key  protagonist  was  Anna  Chen- 
nault,  the  Chinese-born  widow  of  an 
American  World  War  II  hero.  By  1968, 
when  she  was  43,  she  was  established  as  a 
wealthy  Washington  hostess,  living  in  a  new 
apartment  block  named  Watergate.  She  was 
deeply  involved  in  Southeast  Asian  affairs 
with  regular  access  to  regional  leaders  such 
as  Taiwan's  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Philip- 
pines' Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Chennault  joined  the  Republican  cause 
in  I960,  and  by  1968  had  become  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  co-chairman  of 
Women  for  Nixon-Agnew.  She  and  Nixon 
had  met  in  the  early  50s,  when  he  visited 
Taiwan  as  vice  president.  During  Nixon's 
years  out  of  office,  as  Vietnam  became  a 
dominant  American  issue,  they  stayed  in 
touch.  Chennault  had  contacts  at  the  top 
in  Saigon  and  tough  views  on  how  to  deal 
with  Hanoi.  She  believed,  surviving  letters 
to  Nixon  show,  that  the  way  to  get  the 


North  to  "bow  down  for  peace"  was  not 
with  less  bombing,  but  more. 

The  intrigues  of  '68  had  really  begun 
the  previous  year,  while  Chennault  was 
traveling  in  Asia,  with  a  spate  of  telegrams 
asking  her  to  visit  Nixon  in  New  York. 
Robert  Hill,  a  Republican  foreign-policy 
specialist,  met  her  at  the  airport  and  es- 
corted her  to  Nixon's  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment. While  Hill  waited  in  another  room, 
Nixon  introduced  her  to  John  Mitchell. 

Chennault  agreed  that  day  to  provide 
Nixon  with  advice  on  Vietnam,  working 
through  Hill  and  Texas  senator  John  Tow- 
er. "When  we  do  things,"  Nixon  told  her, 
"it'll  be  better  to  keep  it  secret." 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  with  the 
election  drawing  nearer,  Chennault  went 
to  the  Nixon  apartment  with  South  Viet- 
nam's ambassador,  Bui  Diem  -a  visit  doc- 
umented by  both  their  diaries.  A  surviving 
internal  staff  memo  addressed  to  "DC." 
Nixon's  campaign  pseudonym,  pointed 
out  that  the  meeting  "would  have  to  be 
absolute  top  secret."  "Should  be,"  Nixon 
replied  in  a  scrawled  notation,  "but  1  don'l 
see  how  with  the  S.S.  [Secret  Service],  If 
it  can  be  (secret)  RN  would  like  to  see." 

Nixon  had  told  Chennault  he  wanted 
to  "end  this  war  with  victory."  In  1968, 
meeting  with  her  and  Bui  Diem,  he  said  it 
again.  "If  I  should  continued  on  pagi   \ti 
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POLITICS 


i  ok  mm  1 1>  i  rom  I'm. i  27b  be  elected  the 
next  president,"  Chennauk  recalled  him 
telling  Bui  Diem,  "you  can  rest  assured  I 
will  have  a  meeting  with  your  leader  and 
find  a  solution  to  winning  this  war."  Nixon 
had  met  with  Thieu  in  Saigon  the  previous 
year.  Now  he  told  Thieu's  ambassador  that 
(Chennault  was  to  be  "the  only  contact  be- 
tween myself  and  your  government.  If  you 
have  an)  message  for  me,  please  give  it  to 
Anna  and  she  will  relay  it  to  me  and  I  will 
do  the  same." 

According  to  Chennault,  she  met  more 
than  once  that  year  with  President 
Thieu  in  Saigon.  He  complained 
about  the  pressure  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration was  putting  on  him  to  attend  peace 
talks,  and  told  her,  "I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  the  peace  talks  after  your  elec- 
tions." He  asked  her  to  "convey  this  mes- 
sage to  your  candidate."  She  did. 

Chennault  had  several  more  meetings 
with  Nixon  and  Mitchell  in  New  York. 
They  told  her  to  pass  the  word  to  Saigon 
mat,  were  Nixon  to  become  president, 


admitted  years  later,  he  boiled  with  resent- 
ment. Today,  any  fair  reading  of  the  notes 
and  minutes  of  Johnson's  meetings  that  fall 
reveals  a  president  sometimes  too  hesitant  in 
going  forward  for  the  taste  of  his  own  aides, 
but  genuinely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Nixon,  however,  was  sure  the  peace  initiative 
was  at  least  in  part  a  political  ploy,  designed 
to  swing  the  election  to  Humphrey. 

Chennault  stoked  this  resentment,  ap- 
parently flying  to  Kansas  City  to  meet 
with  Nixon  on  October  16,  the  very 
day  Johnson  briefed  Nixon  and  the  other 
candidates  on  his  Vietnam  plans,  urging  dis- 
cretion. She  bore  with  her  a  written  presen- 
tation that  deplored  the  rumored  bombing 
halt  and  recommended  a  long-term  ap- 
proach to  the  conflict.  The  same  day,  Ag- 
new  received  a  briefing  on  the  coming  halt, 
originating  with  unnamed  sources.  Two  days 
later,  Chennault  saw  the  South  Vietnamese 
ambassador  again.  A  few  days  after  that, 
there  was  another  meeting  with  Mitchell. 

She  and  Mitchell  were  now  in  touch  by 
phone  almost  every  day.  "Call  me  from  a 


Mitchell's  message  was  always  the  same: 
if  peace  talks  were  announced,  it  was  vital  to 
persuade  Thieu  not  to  take  part. 


South  Vietnam  would  get  "a  better  deal." 
"The  message,"  she  told  the  authors,  "was 
relayed." 

From  time  to  time.  President  Thieu  would 
send  her  messages  through  Ambassador 
Diem.  He  also  used  other  messengers,  in- 
cluding a  colonel  on  his  military  staff,  ap- 
parently because  he  did  not  entirely  trust 
his  own  ambassador.  Asked  if  Nixon  and 
Mitchell  were  trying  to  cut  a  deal  to  help 
win  the  election,  Chennault  nodded.  "They 
worked  out  this  deal  to  win  the  campaign," 
she  said.  "Power  overpowers  all  reason." 

"It  was  all  very,  very  confidential," 
Chennault  said.  The  air  of  intrigue  was 
pervasive.  At  the  July  meeting,  Bui  Diem 
remembered,  Mitchell  was  "silent,  didn't 
say  a  word."  Chennault  noted  that  he  wor- 
ried constantly  about  wiretapping  and  kept 
changing  his  private  telephone  number. 
Chennault,  meanwhile,  told  Nixon  in  a  let- 
ter she  could  always  be  reached  through 
Robert  Hill,  the  party  official  who  had 
arranged  the  first  meeting,  or  Rose  Mary 
Woods,  Nixon's  secretary,  or  another  promi- 
nent Republican,  Patricia  Hitt. 

In  the  weeks  before  the  election,  with 
growing  signs  of  an  impending  bombing  halt 
and  peace  talks,  Nixon  publicly  mouthed 
support  for  President  Johnson.  Privately,  he 


pay  phone.  Don't  talk  in  your  office,"  he 
would  urge.  When  she  joked  about  possible 
wiretaps,  he  was  not  amused.  Mitchell's 
message,  she  said,  was  always  the  same:  if 
peace  talks  were  announced,  it  was  vital  to 
persuade  President  Thieu  not  to  take  part. 

In  the  last  week  of  October,  Thieu's  am- 
bassador. Bui  Diem,  sent  two  encrypted  ra- 
dio messages  from  Washington  to  Saigon. 
The  first,  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  noted 
that  "many  Republican  friends  have  con- 
tacted me  and  encouraged  us  to  stand 
firm."  The  second— again  this  is  Bui  Diem's 
version— mentioned  that  he  was  "regularly 
in  touch  with  the  Nixon  entourage." 

The  former  ambassador  repeatedly  told 
the  authors  that  he  would  let  them  see  the 
full  text  of  those  messages,  but  he  never 
produced  them.  His  version  of  the  second 
cable,  it  turns  out,  was  almost  certainly  an 
exercise  in  damage  limitation.  The  actual 
message  was  more  troubling,  according  to 
the  late  State  Department  executive  secre- 
tary Benjamin  Read. 

Read's  notes  indicate  that  Saigon's  am- 
bassador reported  that  he  had  "explained 
discreetly  to  our  partisan  friends  our  firm 
attitude"  and  "plan  to  adhere  to  that  posi- 
tion." "The  longer  the  [impasse]  situation 
continues."  Bui  Diem  told  Saigon,  "the  more 


we  are  favored,"  and  Johnson  would  "prob- 
ably have  difficulties  in  forcing  our  hand." 
The  ambassador  advised  Saigon  that,  if 
elected,  Nixon  would  send  an  emissary  to 
see  President  Thieu  and  consider  visiting 
Saigon  himself  before  the  inauguration. 

John  Mitchell's  concern  about  electron- 
ic snoopers  was  more  justified  than  he 
knew.  The  National  Security  Agency 
was  intercepting  and  deciphering  South 
Vietnam's  cable  traffic— hence  the  State  De- 
partment access  to  the  true  text  of  the  am- 
bassador's message  about  "partisan  friends." 
The  C.I. A.,  meanwhile,  was  tracking  the 
ambassador  himself,  and  had  tried  to  in- 
stall bugs  in  his  office  and  living  quarters. 

In  Saigon,  the  agency  had  successfully 
placed  a  device  in  Thieu's  office  at  the 
presidential  palace.  The  same  week  the  in- 
tercepted embassy  messages  were  sent,  he 
was  overheard  saying,  according  to  a  sum- 
mary sent  to  the  president: 

JOHNSON  AND  HUMPHREY  WILL  BE  RE- 
PLACED AND  THEN  NIXON  COULD  CHANGE 
THE  U.S.  POSITION. 

President  Johnson  was  briefed  on  the 
embassy  intercepts  and  on  the  take  from 
the  bug  in  Thieu's  office.  And  there  was 
more.  In  the  dawn  hours  of  October  29, 
after  an  all-night  meeting  at  which  he  fi- 
nally decided  on  a  bombing  halt,  Johnson 
got  appalling  news.  President  Thieu  was 
backing  out,  raising  pretexts  to  avoid  com- 
mitting Saigon  to  the  peace  talks. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  president  told 
his  most  senior  advisers— the  secretaries  of 
state  and  defense,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  director  of  the 
C.I. A. —of  another  development,  some- 
thing that  could  "rock  the  world." 

In  addition  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
cable  intercepts,  Johnson  now  had  fresh 
information  from  a  human  source  about 
Nixon's  "conniving"— Johnson's  character- 
ization—with the  Thieu  regime.  From  Alex- 
ander Sachs,  an  eminent  Wall  Street  banker 
who  had  once  counseled  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  came  word— through  an  in- 
termediary—that Nixon  was  "trying  to 
frustrate  the  President,  by  inciting  Saigon 
to  step  up  its  demands."  He  was  "taking 
public  positions  intended  ...  to  block. . . . 
They  would  incite  Saigon  to  be  difficult." 

"It  all  adds  up,"  President  Johnson 
snapped  to  his  advisers.  Through  the  gruel- 
ing hours  and  days  to  come,  amid  rising 
anger,  frantic  White  House  efforts  to  get 
Saigon  back  on  board  were  interspersed 
with  attempts  to  pin  down  just  what  the 
Nixon  side  was  doing.  Johnson  ordered 
F.B.I,  wiretaps  and  physical  surveillance  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy  and  one 
day  later— after  she  was  seen  entering  the 
mission— surveillance  of  Anna  Chennault. 
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On  the  evening  ol  October  31,  during 
a  conferem  call  to  the  presidential  can- 
didates to  brief  them  on  the  bombing 
halt,  Johnson  dropped  a  heavy  hint  that 
what  was  going  on.  Nixon  mere- 
l\  joined  Ins  opponents  in  promising  the 
president  lull  support. 

Behind  the  scenes,  panic  gripped  the 
Nixon  camp.  Mitchell  went  through  the 
motions  of  interrogating  campaign  staff, 
asking  if  they  had  been  "in  touch  with 
any  embassies."  Then  he  "reassured"  ad- 
ministration contacts  that  his  people  had 
not  been  talking  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Chennault  suddenly  found  she  could 
no  longer  get  through  to  John 
Mitchell.  Certain  now  of  the  wire- 
tapping he  had  always  feared,  Nixon's 
closest  aide  was  avoiding  straightforward 


contact.  That  night,  though,  as  Chennault 
was  finishing  dinner  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  she  was  called  to  the  phone, 

It  was  Mitchell,  asking  her  to  call  back 
on  a  safer  line.  When  she  did,  Mitchell 
picked  up  on  the  first  ring.  "Anna,"  he 
said,  "I'm  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Nixon.  It's  very  important  that  our  Viet- 
namese friends  understand  our  Republi- 
can position  and  1  hope  you  have  made 
that  clear  to  them. . . .  Do  you  think  they 
really  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Paris?" 

Realizing  that  the  administration  was 
working  around  the  clock  to  change  Thieu's 
mind,  Nixon's  man  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  Thieu  would  not  yield.  Thieu  duly 
obliged.  On  November  2,  with  three  days 
to  go  till  the  election,  he  announced  pub- 
licly that  his  country  would  not  take  part 
in  peace  talks  under  present  conditions. 


"Anna,"  Mitchell  said,  "this,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  is  politics." 


SECRET  SHARERS 

Nixon  with  Anna  Chennault 
in  the  White  House,  circa 
1970.  Inset,  a  1968  F.B.I, 
report  of  surveillance  of 
Chennault:  "SHE  SAID  THE 
MESSAGE  WAS  'HOLD  ON,  WE 
ARE  GONNA  WIN.'" 


In  the  United  States.  Nixon  found  an 
underhand  way  to  insinuate  that  the  bomb- 
ing hall  had  been  premature,  designed 
purely  to  help  the  Democrats  win  the 
election.  He  did  it  by  getting  a  senior  aide 
to  make  the  statement,  and  then  claim- 
ing the  aide's  views  were  at  odds  with 
his  own.  It  was  a  barefaced  lie  reporters 
on  the  campaign  plane  knew  well  that 
Nixon  had  briefed  the  aide  who  made 
the  remarks. 

President  Johnson  was  getting  angry. 
Yet,  as  national-security  assistant  Walt  Ros- 
tow  reminded  him,  there  was  still  no  hard 
evidence  that  Nixon  was  personally  in- 
volved in  the  chicanery  with  President 
Thieu.  The  F.B.I,  agents  watching  Anna 
Chennault,  for  example,  knew  nothing  of 
Mitchell's  late-night  call  to  Chennault  at 
the  Sheraton  Park.  They  had  seen  her  en-, 
ter  and  leave  the  hotel,  had  trailed 
her  home  that  night  to  the  Water- 
gate, but  had  no  way  of  knowing 
about  the  compromising  call  made 
on  secure  phones. 

As  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  how  things  have 
remained  ever  since.  Strong,  very 
strong  suspicion,  but— Anna  Chen- 
nault's  statements  aside— no  proof 
of  perfidy.  With  the  release  of  F.B.I,  files 
in  1999,  however,  the  situation  changed. 
Two  key  new  documents  bring  fact  and 
context  to  old  rumor— and  much  closer  to 
Nixon  and  Spiro  Agnew. 

On  November  2,  the  wiretapping  of 
Ambassador  Bui  Diem's  phone  paid 
off.  Chennault,  the  F.B.I.'s  Washing- 
ton field  office  reported: 

CONTACTED  VIETNAMESE  AMBASSADOR,  BUI 
DIEM,  AND  ADVISED  HIM  THAT  SHE  HAD 
RECEIVED  A  MESSAGE  FROM  HER  BOSS  (NOT 
FURTHER  IDENTIFIED),  WHICH  HER  BOSS 
WANTED   HER  TO  GIVE   PERSONALLY  TO  THE 
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The  new  MR2  Spyder  comes  with  tire  spats. 
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This  sucks  the  Spyder  to  the  ground. 

Being  sucked  to  the  ground 
boosts  control  at  high  speed. 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  things  about 

the  new  MR2  Spyder  that  don't  suck. 

Find  out  tore  at  isthistoyota.com. 
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VMBASS    DOB     Mil    s\n>    nil     MESSAGI     WAS 

DIM     mi      VMI    \SS\I)()I<   IS    l()  "HOI  I)  ON.  Wl 

VRI    i.  ad  l  ll  \l   ill  R  BOSS   \l  so 

SAID  "HOLD  in.  Ill  l  ND1  RSTANDS  \l  I  01 
m:  \n  D  iiiai  mis  is  mi  ONLY 
Ml  SSAGI  'Ml  SAID  PI  I  \si  ll  l  I  YOUR  BOSS 
It)  HO]  D  ON.'  SHI  \IAISI  I)  IIIAI  III  R  HOSS 
HAD  ll  si  >  VLLED  FROM  M  W   Ml  \K  <>. 

Spiro  Agnew  had  made  a  campaign 
slop  ai  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  that 
day  and  in  a  time  frame  that  fit  Anna 
Chennault's  movements. 

Days  later,  Johnson  ordered  the  F.B.I,  to 
cheek  all  calls  made  by  the  Agnew  party. 
He  was  ill  served.  F.B.I,  director  J.  Edgar 
Homer,  a  longtime  Nixon  supporter  on 
cordial  terms  with  Chennault,  had  already 
warned  her  that  she  was  being  surveilled. 


lo  some  as  ihe  Dragon  l.ady  and  to  Ag- 
new as  "the  gentleman  in  Albuquerque," 
RoStOW  reported  that  there  hail  been  a 
call  to  Chennault.  And  that,  contrary  to 
an  F.B.I,  analysis,  Agnew  had  had  ample 
time  to  make  the  call. 

The  new  information  suggests  a  logical 
sequence,  following  Thieu's  announcement 
that  he  would  not  join  the  peace  talks,  as 
the  Nixon  side  had  hoped,  he  faced  re- 
newed pressure  from  the  outraged  Johnson 
administration.  In  the  wake  of  the  news, 
word  came  to  Chennault— from  Agnew  in 
Albuquerque— thai  she  should  urge  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  be  resolute. 

As  reflected  by  the  F.B.I,  report  of  the 
wiretap  on  the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy, 
she  duly  relayed  the  message  to  Saigon  that 


Richard  Holbrooke  says,  "The  Nixon  people 
massively,  directly,  and  covertly  interfered  in  a 
major  diplomatic  negotiation." 


As  much  as  possible,  she  says  he  told  her, 
the  bureau  was  merely  "making  a  show" 
of  obeying  Johnsons  orders. 

When  it  came  to  the  Albuquerque  calls, 
Hoover  and  his  aide  Cartha  "Deke"  De- 
Loach  colluded  to  ensure  that  the  investi- 
gation into  them  would  be  cursory  and 
incomplete.  Eventually,  realizing  he  was 
being  stalled,  the  president  himself  called 
to  tell  DeLoach,  "Get  me  the  information, 
and  make  it  damned  fast." 

Out  of  the  mess,  and  the  still-censored 
files,  come  two  salient  facts.  The  phone 
records  show  that  an  Agnew  aide  in  Albu- 
querque—the aide  responsible  for  briefing 
Agnew  on  Vietnam— had  made  a  call  dur- 
ing the  stopover  to  "Mr.  Hitt"  at  Nixon- 
Agnew  headquarters. 

Robert  Hitt,  an  official  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  became  paymas- 
ter to  the  wireman  whom  Nixon  had  used 
during  the  campaign  to  sweep  for  bugs, 
and  who  conducted  offensive  bugging  dur- 
ing the  presidency.  Hitt  would  be  named 
during  the  Watergate  probe  in  connection 
with  questionable  cash  transactions.  His 
wife,  Patricia,  co-chairman  of  the  campaign 
committee  and  a  trusted  Nixon  friend  from 
his  early  California  days,  was  one  of  the 
people  Chennault  had  earlier  named  as  a 
potential  go-between  should  Nixon  wish 
to  pass  her  messages. 

The  most  important  discovery,  though, 
was  relayed  to  the  president  by  national- 
seci  ity  assistant  Rostow  when  all  the 
facts  were  in,  10  days  after  the  Albuquer- 
que stopover.  In  a  brief  memo,  referring 
to  Chennault  as  "the  Lady"-she  was  known 


they  should  "hold  on,"  because  "we  are 
gonna  win"— meaning  Nixon  was  going  to 
win  the  election  and  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese a  better  deal. 

With  whom  did  the  message  originate? 
Early  on,  Rostow  surmised  in  a  re- 
port to  the  president  that  Agnew  was 
"acting."  While  the  report  is  still  partially 
censored,  the  security  assistant's  surmise  is 
clear  enough.  Chennault  has  said  that  she 
barely  knew  Agnew  and  that  she  does  not 
now  recall  contact  from  Albuquerque.  Nixon's 
running  mate  acted  for  no  one  but  Nixon. 

Finally,  wiretaps  previously  unknown  to 
the  public  do  connect  Nixon  himself  to 
Chennault.  On  November  7,  after  the  elec- 
tion, Chennault  was  overheard  on  the 
F.B.I. 's  taps  talking  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy.  First  she  called  the  am- 
bassador to  say  that  she  had  "made 
contact  already"  and  would  call  later. 
Then,  speaking  with  the  ambassador's  sec- 
retary, she  passed  word  that  she  had 
talked  to  "him,"  that  she  had  been  "talk- 
ing to  'Florida,'  and  has  to  make  a  few 
other  calls  before  she  can  move." 

Chennault  and  the  ambassador  appar- 
ently had  lunch  that  day  in  Washington, 
then  talked  on  the  phone  again  in  the  eve- 
ning. She  now  told  Bui  Diem  the  message 
from  President  Thieu  to  "our  boss"  was 
"alright."  Then,  the  F.B.I,  report  noted, 
she  said: 

THE  PERSON  SHE  HAD  MENTIONED  TO  DIEM 
WHO  MIGHT  BE  THINKING  ABOUT  "I  III 
TRIP"  WENT  ON  VACATION  THIS  AFTERNOON 
AND  WILL  BE  RETURNING   MONDAY  MORN- 


IN(,  AI  WIIK  II  IIMI  Sill  Wll  I  HI  IN  loi  <  II 
AGAIN  AND  Will.  HAVE  MORI  NEWS  I  <  )K 
DIEM....    "THEY"    ARE    STILL    PLANNING 

IlllNGS  MUl  ARE  NOI  LETTING  PI  OPL1 
know  TOO  MUCH  BE<  AUS1    nil  Y  want  TO 

HI     CAREFUL    TO    AVOID    EMBARRASSING 

"YOU,"  ihimselves,  ok  nil  PRESEN1  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT. 

Chennault  had  not  named  her  "boss," 
but  his  identity  is  clear.  Thieu's  mes- 
sage was  one  of  congratulation  for  the 
president-elect,  who  had  indeed  left  for 
Florida  to  relax  after  the  rigors  of  the 
campaign.  Chennault's  boss  was  Richard 
Nixon  himself. 

The  weekend  before  the  election,  not 
all  this  damning  evidence  was  in. 
What  President  Johnson  did  have, 
however,  was  enough  to  make  him  furi- 
ous. Learning  of  his  rage,  Nixon  phoned 
late  at  night  with  adamant  denials.  Anna 
Chennault,  he  insisted,  had  been  acting 
on  her  own.  At  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion, it  was  later  reported,  "Nixon  and  his 
friends  collapsed  with  laughter." 

If  their  laughter  reflected  relief,  it  was 
premature.  "Johnson  was  certain  in  his 
own  mind,"  recalled  his  aide  Joe  Cali- 
fano,  "that  Nixon  had  betrayed  his  coun- 
try. . . .  Nixon's  denials  ...  did  nothing  to 
undermine  the  President's  conviction. . 

It  was  horrendous At  last,  now  in  the 

final  hours,  Johnson  desperately  wanted 
Humphrey  to  win  the  election." 

To  help  Humphrey  sustain  his  election 
surge,  Johnson  gave  him  the  chance  to  ex- 
pose the  Chennault  shenanigans:  the  presi- 
dent personally  briefed  a  Humphrey  aide 
on  the  Nixon  side's  activity.  When  Hum- 
phrey was  told,  aboard  a  campaign  flight, 
he  in  turn  became  enraged.  "By  God,"  he 
roared,  "when  we  land  I'm  going  to  de- 
nounce Thieu.  I'll  denounce  Nixon.  I'll  tell 
about  the  whole  thing."  He  growled  to  a 
colleague,  "What  kind  of  a  guy  could  en- 
gage in  something  like  this?" 

In  the  end,  neither  he  nor  Johnson  did 
tell.  Humphrey  felt  that  the  raw  intelli- 
gence was  not  sufficiently  clear— at  the 
time  he  got  it— to  make  a  convincing  case. 
Aides  warned  him  that  to  go  public  might 
look  like  an  electoral  ploy  and  boomerang. 
Humphrey  passed  the  buck  back  to  John- 
son, telling  him  he  might  "want  to  consid- 
er that  you  have  an  obligation  to  disclose 
this  to  the  American  people." 

As  late  as  election  eve,  the  word  from 
the  White  House  was  that  the  Chennault 
matter  might  "very  well  blow  the  roof  off 
the  political  race  yet."  In  the  end,  though, 
Johnson's  advisers  decided  it  was  too  late 
and  too  potentially  damaging  to  U.S.  in- 
terests lo  reveal  what  had  been  going  on. 

If  Nixon  emerged  as  the  victor  anyway, 
what  would  the  Chennault  outrage  do  lo 
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POLITICS 


his  viabilitj  as  an  incoming  president? 

And  \. I  nici  ii  have  on  Ameri- 

can opinion  about  the  war?  "You  couldn't 
surface  it,'  recalled  Johnson's  assistant 
I  Luis  McPherson.  "The  countrj  would 
be  in  terrible  trouble." 

rhere  was  another  reason  the  lid  stayed 
on.  I  hive  days  after  the  election.  Johnson 
was  still  considering  whether  to  "blow  the 
whistle"  on  Nixon.  Instead.  Rostow  re- 
called, the  president  "actively  sought  and 
obtained  Nixon's  cooperation  ...  in  deliv- 
ering the  word  that  the  President-elect 
wished  the  South  Vietnamese  to  proceed  in 
moving  towards  a  negotiation  with  Hanoi." 

By  that  time,  having  won  the  election, 
Nixon's  desperate  need  was  to  avoid  expo- 
sure. So.  as  Johnson  and  Humphrey  had 
both  forecast,  he  now  double-crossed 


tiative.  President  Thieu  would  very  proba- 
bly have  balked  at  attending  talks  anyway, 
without  the  Republican  pressure.  The  fact 
that  Nixon  covertly  intervened,  though 
deliberately  flouting  the  efforts  of  the 
American  authorities  was  indefensible.  It 
remains,  to  this  day.  undefended. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  today  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  was  in 
1968  a  young  diplomat  with  Washington's 
Vietnam  negotiation  team  in  Paris.  More 
recently,  he  investigated  the  Chennault 
episode  while  co-authoring  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  Clifford's  memoirs. 
"What  the  Nixon  people  did,"  he  said  in 
2000,  was  "perhaps  even  a  violation  of  the 
law.  They  massively,  directly,  and  covertly 
interfered  in  a  major  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion . . .  probably  one  of  the  most  impor- 


"By  God,"  Hubert  Humphrey  roared, 
"I I'll  denounce  Nixon.  What  kind  of  a  guy  could 
engage  in  something  like  this?" 


President  Thieu.  He  sent  "strong  word"  to 
Saigon  to  reverse  course  and  attend  peace 
talks  after  all. 

Anna  Chennault  was  "flabbergasted"  to 
find  herself  asked  to  accept  Nixon's  new 
line.  "What  makes  you  change  your  mind 
all  of  a  sudden?"  she  asked  John  Mitchell. 
"Anna,  you're  no  newcomer  to  politics," 
Mitchell  responded.  "This,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  is  politics." 

Chennault  stormed  out  disgusted,  only 
to  be  harried  with  calls  from  Nixon  aides. 
At  first  she  was  urged  again  to  send  the 
changed  signal  to  Saigon.  When  it  became 
clear  she  would  never  agree  to  do  that,  it 
dawned  on  Nixon's  people  that  she  might 
blab.  A  string  of  emissaries  were  then  sent 
to  beg  her  not  to  talk  to  the  press. 

Chennault  fended  off  inquiries  for  a 
long  time,  in  part,  she  said,  because  she 
feared  for  her  safety.  She  would  not  be  the 
only  Nixon  associate,  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, to  fear  violent  retribution. 

Later,  at  a  White  House  function,  Nix- 
on thanked  her  effusively  for  her  help  in 
the  election.  "I've  certainly  paid  dearly  for 
it,"  she  replied  curtly.  "Yes,  I  appreciate 
that,"  he  responded.  "I  know  you  are  a 
good  soldier." 

In  Vietnam,  the  real  soldiers  fought  on. 
In  the  final  five  weeks  leading  up  to  the 
election,  960  Americans  died.  Vietnam- 
ese casualties,  though  less  well  document- 
ed, as  always  far  exceeded  U.S.  losses. 

Nixon  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  collapse  of  the  Johnson  peace  ini- 


tant  negotiations  in  American  diplomatic 
history.  There  was  no  excuse  for  it." 

According  to  Joe  Califano,  Johnson 
emerged  from  the  experience  concluding 
that  Nixon  was  "a  man  so  consumed  with 
power  that  he  would  betray  the  country's 
national-security  interests,  undermine  its 
foreign  policy,  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
its  young  soldiers  to  win  the  office." 

In  Saigon,  President  Thieu  would  sit 
hunched  in  front  of  a  television  watching 
the  election  returns.  Nixon's  victory  was 
reportedly  toasted  in  government  circles 
with  French  champagne.  "We  did  it."  one 
official  bragged.  "We  helped  elect  an 
American  president."  The  intrigues  of  the 
past  weeks,  though,  had  a  tragically  insid- 
ious effect.  Thieu  felt  that  Nixon  owed 
him,  and  there  had  to  be  a  payback. 

Also,  ironically,  having  appeared  to 
agree  to  developments  during  peace  nego- 
tiations. South  Vietnam's  president  would 
defy  Nixon  as  he  defied  Johnson  in  1968. 
He  would  stall  at  the  critical  moment, 
denying  Nixon  a  peace  agreement  in  ad- 
vance of  the  1972  presidential  election. 

According  to  a  former  close  aide,  Thieu 
went  to  his  first  meeting  with  Nixon 
as  president  looking  for  "some  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  role  in  helping  Nix- 
on win."  He  got  it,  even  though  Nixon  was 
already  talking  publicly  about  troop  with- 
drawals. The  man  who  had  spoken  of  end- 
ing the  war  within  a  year  privately  offered 
reassurance.  "He  promised  me  eight  years 
of  strong  support,"  Thieu  recalled,  "four 


years  of  military  support  during  his  first 
[run  in  office  and  lour  years  of  economic 
support  during  his  second  term." 

Under  Nixon,  the  Vietnam  War  was  to 
burn  on  lor  lour  agonizing  years.  Cambo- 
dia would  be  secretly  sucked  into  the  con- 
flict eventually  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
cataclysm  of  a  revolution  that  would  take 
close  to  two  million  lives.  Nixon  would  re- 
peatedly punish  North  Vietnam  with  bomb- 
ing more  prolonged  and  devastating  than 
any  that  had  gone  before. 

Some,  Nixon  included,  have  argued 
that  his  extension  of  the  bloodletting  was 
justified,  that  the  struggle  prevented  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries  from  falling  to 
Communism.  In  old  age,  Nixon  persistent- 
ly made  the  case  that— had  Congress  not 
eventually  withdrawn  support— the  Thieu 
government  could  have  survived. 

The  case  for  the  contrary  seems  equal- 
ly compelling.  To  innumerable  men  and 
women  who  served  in  Vietnam,  or  who 
observed  the  war  as  diplomats  and  jour- 
nalists, the  corrupt  southern  regime  nev- 
er deserved  the  sacrifice  that  was  made 
in  democracy's  name.  In  the  field,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  meeting  rooms 
of  Washington,  many— including  author 
Summers— by  1969  rated  South  Vietnam's 
prospects  of  ever  surviving  on  its  own  as 
practically  zero. 

To  such  critics,  the  crying  shame  is  not 
merely  that  the  struggle  was  to  no  avail.  It 
is  that  the  peace  with  honor  "won"— as 
Nixon  put  it— was  in  no  meaningful  way 
any  more  worthwhile  than  the  settlement 
that  seemed  possible  had  the  1968  John- 
son peace  initiative  succeeded. 

There  was  something  else,  as  grave  a 
betrayal— assuming  it  is  true— as  the 
undermining  of  the  peace  effort. 
Henry  Kissinger,  soon  to  find  fame  as 
national-security  adviser  and  secretary  of 
state,  offered  a  cynical  assessment  a  few 
months  after  meeting  Nixon.  "I  agree 
that  the  war  is  a  mistake,"  he  reportedly 
told  a  visitor.  "I  think  that  it  is  clear  now 
that  we  never  should  have  gone  in  there, 
and  I  don't  see  how  any  good  can  come 
of  it.  But  we  can't  do  what  you  recom- 
mend and  just  pull  out,  because  the 
boss's  whole  constituency  would  fall  apart; 
those  are  his  people  who  support  the 
war  effort:  the  South;  the  blue-collar  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  North.  The  Nixon  con- 
stituency is  behind  the  war  effort.  If  we 
were  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  there  would 
be  a  disaster,  politically,  for  us  here,  at 
home." 

For  Nixon,  in  November  1968.  politi- 
cal disaster  was  far  off.  What  he  had.  at 
last,  was  political  victory.  But  just  barely. 
Six  years  later,  as  Nixon  sought  to  wrig- 
gle oil' the  Watergate  hook,  he  repeatedly 
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BEFORE  THE  FALL 

Nixon,  suffering  from 
phlebitis,  with  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
aboard  Air  Force  One, 
June  1974,  two  months 
before  his  resignation. 


Nixon  told  Kissinger  to  "convey  to  Dobrynin  that  the 
President  was  'out  of  control'  on  Vietnam." 


ide  sideways  allusions  to  the  Vietnam 
ice  talks  that  were  proposed  before  the 
)8  election.  Time  after  time,  the  infamous 
lite  House  tapes  show,  he  brought  up 
:  fact— or  what  he  initially  believed  to 

a  fact— that  President  Johnson  had 
d  his  campaign  plane  bugged  on  the 
:  of  the  election. 

Citing  what  F.B.I,  director  Hoover  had 
d  him,  Nixon  claimed,  "Johnson  knew 
:ry  conversation  . . .  you  know  where 
y  plane]  was  bugged?  In  my  compart- 
:nt. . . .  Every  conversation  I  had,  for 
D  weeks  Johnson  had  it."  Twice  Nixon 
:d  to  get  Johnson's  alleged  eavesdrop- 
lg  exposed  in  order  to  bring  covert 
assure  on  the  Democrats  to  cut  off  in- 
stigation of  Watergate. 
He  first  tried  to  get  information  out  of 
nnson  through  George  Christian,  a  for- 
:r  aide  who  had  come  over  to  the  Repuh- 
:ins.  Johnson  responded  in  conciliatory 
I  hion,  at  first  denying  the  alleged  bugging 
d  indicating  that  it  would  be  best  to  let 
!  matter  lie. 
I  In  early  1973,  with  Watergate  an  ever 

reasing  threat.  Nixon  tried  again,  through 
;ke  DeLoach,  the  former  Hoover  aide 


who  had  personally  handled  Johnson's  or- 
der to  probe  the  sabotage  of  the  '68  peace 
initiative.  This  time  the  former  president's 
reply  was  curt  and  uncompromising,  as  a 
handwritten  Haldeman  note  makes  vivid- 
ly clear: 

LBJ  got  very  hot  &  called  Deke  deL. 
...  J  said  to  deL  if  people  play  w/  this — 
direct  threat  he'd  release  intercepted  cable 
from  Emb  to  Saig  saying  our  side  asking 
things  be  done. 

Haldeman's  diary  entry,  expanding  on 
the  notes,  shows  that  DeLoach  judged 
this  to  be  "a  direct  threat  from  Johnson." 
If  Nixon  persisted,  Johnson  intended  to 
make  public  one  of  the  cables  sent  in  Oc- 
tober 1968  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Embassy  in  Washington  to  President  Thieu 
in  Saigon— one  of  those  intercepted  by 
U.S.  intelligence— showing  that  the  Nixon 
side  had  encouraged  Thieu  to  stay  away 
from  the  peace  talks. 

The  threat  of  exposure  was  serious,  but 
became  moot  when  Johnson  died  two 
weeks  later.  A  month  after  that,  when 
John  Ehrlichman  was  looking  for  ways 
to  frustrate  congressional  investigation  of 


Watergate,  the  president  turned  to  the  idea 
of  using  the  alleged  Democratic  bugging 
to  counterattack.  But  it  was  too  late.  By 
then  his  presidency  was  in  free  fall. 

Those  who  sang  Nixon's  praises  when 
he  died  in  April  1994  frequently 
cited  his  achievement  in  extracting 
the  United  States  from  the  Vietnam  War. 
"The  greatest  honor  history  can  bestow," 
reads  the  inscription  on  his  black  granite 
tombstone,  "is  the  title  of  peacemaker." 
The  epitaph  was  a  line  taken  from  the 
president's  first  inaugural  speech.  Of  the 
more  than  58,000  Americans  who  died 
in  the  conflict,  there  were  20,763  "com- 
bat area"  deaths  during  his  presidency. 
Perhaps  one  and  a  half  million  Viet- 
namese, Cambodians,  and  Laotians  were 
killed,  too,  before  the  agreement  that 
Nixon  said  brought  "peace  with  honor." 
Tens  of  thousands  more  Vietnamese  died 
in  the  few  months  that  remained  until 
South  Vietnam  collapsed,  less  than  a 
year  after  his  resignation.  Neither  Anna 
Chennault  nor  the  ousted  former  presi- 
dent of  Vietnam,  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  was 
at  Nixon's  funeral.  □ 
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Dublin.  BIG  BREAK:  Arrives  thi 

Schumacher's  Vietnam-era  boo 

ilrama,  Jlgerland  HOW  DID  A  GOOD  IRISH 

BOY  CLINCH  AN  AUDITION  FOR  AN  AMERICAN 

SOLDIER?  "'I  literally  sat  down  and  talked  to  the 

man  lor  two  minutes.  He  was  warm  and 

friendly,  but  very  busy.  I  left  the  office  thinking. 

Well,  that  was  a  fucking  waste  of  time." 

■NEXT  UP,  THE  ROLE  OF  ANOTHER  AMERICAN 

•COMBATANT,  OUTLAW  JESSE  JAMES: 
Something  like  this  transcends  any  culture,  any 
nation.  I  knew  about  Jesse  James  and  Billy  the 

.Kid  when  I  was  very  small,  so  it's  something  of  a 
ilrearn.  really."  IT'S  A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR 
FOREIGN  LEADING  MEN  IN  HOLLYWOOD; 
ARE  YOU  HOPING  TO  SWIPE  SOME  OF  RUSSELL 

ICROWE'S  MOJO?  "I  really  enjoyed  Gladiator. 
Russell  Crowe  could  get  up,  pull  his  pants 
take  a  shit,  and  vou'd  be 
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MATTHEW  KENNEY 

chef,  restaurateur 

The  Castle, 

by  Franz  Kafka  (Schocken). 

"It  reaffirms  the  joy  people  find 

if  they  abandon  their  search  for 

'the  castle'  in  favor  of  the  days 

and  minutes  of  life." 


Like  a  shrink,  West  Coast  interior  designer  Brad  Dunning  is 
always  on  call,  With  projects  such  as  redoing  the  conference 
rooms  of  CAA  (and  the  home  of  CAA  superagent  Bryan 
Lourd),  NBC  West  Coast  president  Don  Ohlmeyer's  desert 
retreat  in  Palm  Springs,  and  Tom  Ford's  houses  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Fe,  and  helping  Gina  Gershon 
revamp  her  New  York  loft.  Dunning 
claims  he's  rarely  not  on  his  Motorola 
StarTAC  flip  phone.  When  not  conferring 
with  clients,  he  is  dialing  up  one  of  his 
"trades,"  such  as  the  cabinetmaker  or  the 
upholsterer.  "I'm  in  the  car  constantly," 
the  42-year-old  Memphis-bred  designer 
explains.  "If  Tom  [Ford]  is  in  Europe,  the 
numbers  are  so  long  that  it's  great  to  have 
them  on  speed  dial.  It's  pretty  handy  for  not  getting  into  a  wreck." 

Famed  for  helping  to  jump-start  the  frenzy  for  mid-century 
modernism,  Dunning  was  also  a  pioneer  in  moving  to  Palm  Springs 
before  it  became  red-hot.  "Part  of  the  appeal  was  there  was  this 
modern  ghost  town  where  houses  were  practically  being  given 
away,"  he  says.  "Tumbleweeds  rolling  past  a  Miesian  pavilion  type 
of  thing,  but  it's  not  like  that  anymore."  Dunning  is  integral  in  the 
Palm  Springs  Modern  Committee,  which  protects  the  desert  resort's 
modernist  buildings  from  demolition.  Also  involved  in  preservation 
issues  is  Palm  Springs  filmmaker  Douglas  Keeve,  who  is  entry 
No.  8  on  Dunning's  speed  dial.  Numero  uno  is  "best 
friend,"  book  publisher,  and  client  Lisa  Eisner.  "Lisa  is  one 
of  my  muses,"  he  gushes.  "I  get  a  lot  of  inspiration  from 
her,  so  she's  probably  called  more  than  anyone  else.  I've  got 
her  car  phone,  her  office,  her  house,  her  private  line.  Like 
everyone  in  L.A.,  she's  got  several  lines.  I  have  10  listings  for 
Tom,  including  Paris,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Fe."  (Nos. 
2  through  7  are  all  lines  to  the  globe-trotting  Gucci  designer.) 
Though  most  of  Dunning's  clients  are  close  friends  and 
speed-dialees,  90  percent  of  his  calls  are  business-related. 
"Unfortunately,  I'm  constantly  on  the  phone,"  he  says.  "I  feel 
more  like  a  crisis-intervention  counselor  than  a  designer  most 
of  the  time."  —peter  davis 


ANNA  DEAVERE  SMITH 

author,  Talk  to  Me 

We  Wish  to  Inform  You 

That  Tomorrow  We  Will  Be 

Killed  with  Our  Families, 

by  Philip  Gourevitch  (Picador). 

"An  emotionally  searing, 

relentlessly  lucid  account  of 

Rwanda's  genocide.  The  book 

compels  one  to  re-examine  the 

concepts  of  history,  memory, 

community,  humanity." 


Love  and  War 
in  the  Apennines, 

by  Eric  Newby  (Lonely  Planet) 

"Not  only  is  it  beautiful 

to  see  the  compassion  of 

the  human  heart,  but  it  gave 

me  a  new  vision  of 

the  political  place  of  Italy 

during  World  War  II." 
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LINDA  BLAIR 

actress,  The  Exorcist 
(re-released  this  month) 

The  Legacy  of  Luna, 

by  Julia  Butterfly  Hill 

(HarperSanFrancisco). 

"Living  in  the  21st  century,  it  is 

hard  to  ignore  the  courageous 

spirit  of  Julia  Butterfly  Hill 

and  her  stand  to  save 

the  redwood  forest." 
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Faye  Dunaway  acts  up 


he  cool,  diamond-hard  class  of  Faye  Dunaway  made 
liL'r  one  of  the  most  sought-after  actresses  in  the  60s 
and  70s  for  roles  of  high-maintenance  and  slightly 
dangerous  women  as  varied  as  Bonnie  and  Clyde's 
gun  moll,  Mommie  Dearest's  Joan  Crawford,  and  Network's  power- 
mad  TV  executive  (for  which  she  won  an  Oscar).  This  month, 
Dunaway  displays  her  versatility  again  in  two  projects,  TNT's 
Running  Mutes,  as  a  senator's  wife  more  intrigued  with  sexual 
politics,  and  Miramax's  The  Yards,  taking  on  the  role  of  a  cor- 
rupt businessman's  wife.  In  true  Faye  form,  she  shows  her  inter- 
viewer just  who's  really  making  the  calls  here. 

George  Wayne:  Faye  Dunaway  is  the  ultimate  legend,  the  grand  dim 
of  Hollywood.  Tire  stories  are  legendary.  For  instance,  on  the  set  of 
Chinatown  when  you  were  banned  for  three  weeks. 
Faye  Dunaway:  That's  not  true.  If  they 
had  banned  me  for  three  weeks, 
they  would  have  lost  about  $5 
million.  You  have  ups  and 
downs,  and  moments 
where  there  is  tension, 
but  actually,  that  is  the 
only  time  that  ever  hap- 
pened. Roman  [Polan- 
ski]  and  I,  who  adore 
each  other— I  have  high 
regard  for  his  work,  and 
I  think  he  for  mine.  But 
he  was  under  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure—he'd gone  over  budget 
on  Rosemary's  Baby.  He  was 
trying  to  be  very,  very  controlling. 

G.W.  Bonnie  and  Clyde  made  you  a  %u0^ 

Hollywood  star  at  26;  that  was  rather  old  to 
become  a  superstar,  even  in  1967. 
F.D.  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  anyone  say 
that  26  was  old.  The  19-year-olds— so  often  they  do 
not  have  any  training,  and  I'm  not  sure  they  will  ever  win 
an  Oscar.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  the  young,  young  ones 
don't  have  what  it  takes;  I  think  they  do. 
G.W.  How  many  times  did  you  have  to  get  slapped  across 
the  face  in  that  famous  scene  in  Chinatown.'' 
F.D.  I'd  rather  not  talk  anymore  about  those  past 
movies. 

G.W.  O.K.  Would  it  be  all  right  to       __  .^ 
ask  you  if  Marlon  Brando  was 
the  greatest  kisser  of  your  leading 
men  [in  Don  Juan  DeMarco/? 
F.D.  Marlon  Brando  was  far  more 
than  that.  He's  an  enormous  fanta- 
sy, and  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  work       ^taj 
with  him.  He  was  the  actor  who  wrote      ^ 
the  book  on  good,  good  acting.  Inhabiting 
the  character  you  are,  and  having  a  real  facility 
and  freedom. 

G.W.  You've  had  some  problems  with  your  son. 
F.D.  I'm  sorry,  what  did  you  say? 
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G.W.  Your  son.  he's  been  a  had  hoy  at  times. 
F.D.  Not  in  a  million  years.  He's  the  most  lovely  child  in  the  world. 
G.W.  Didn't  you  have  to  step  in  to  save  him  from  being  expelled 
from  hoarding  school? 

F.D.  That's  completely  inaccurate.  You  know,  you  people  are 
ridiculous!  Because  all  you  do  is  read  the  worst  things,  and 
then  you  make  up  more  stuff!  And  if  you  would  talk  to  an 
artist  or  a  performer,  and  really  talk  to  that  person  about  what 
they  do,  rather  than  your  cheap  little  notion  about  what  your 
readers  want  to  hear,  then  it  would  be  a  better  world.  I'm  com- 
pletely offended  that  you  would  dare  to  ask  me  anything  along 
those  lines! 

G.W.  Madam  Faye?  Oh,  no,  she  hung  up  the  phone.  [G  W.  redials.J 
F.D.  Now,  do  you  want  to  have  a  constructive  talk,  or  do  you 
want  to  talk  this  nonsense?  I  am  happy  to  talk 
about  my  work,  but  not  my  family. 

G.W.  Will  you  talk  about  Mommie 
Dearest,  or  is  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, too? 
F.D.  What's  the  point?  What 
do  you  want  to  get  out  of 
this?  I  don't  have  a  good 
feeling  about  these  ques- 
tions—they all  have  a  nega- 
tive slant. 

G.W.  Well,  I  am  sorry.  Would 
it  be  too  personal  to  ask  if  you 
are  a  registered  Republican  or 
a  Democrat? 
F.D.  Democrat.  I'm  going  to  vote 
for  Warren  [Beatty]  one  of  these  days. 
G.W.  You  seem  to  have  a  ball  playing 
Meg  Gable  in  Running  Mates. 
F.D.  I  really  wanted  to  kick  up  my  heels 
with  that.  My  dear  friend  Al  Ruddy, 
who  produced  The  Godfather,  had  this 
script  for  a  while,  and  I  always  was 
fond  of  it. 

G.W.  Do  you  hope  to  call  your- 
self a  working  actress  in  de- 
mand, even  at  the  age  of  80? 
F.D.  I  hope  to  still  be  work- 
ing. I  think  I'll  still  be  evolv- 
ing, and  doing  other  things. 
G.W.  Well,  you  started 
your  opus,  your  catalogue, 
as  it  were,  with  a  play  at 
Lincoln  Center— A  Man 
for  All  Seasons.  And  you 
arc  a  woman  for  all  sea- 
sons, and  I  thank   you 
very  much  for  putting  up 
with  G.W. 

F.D.  Oh,  you're  sweet, 
thank  you.  I  hope  it 
turns  out  well. 
G.W.  //  will,  thank  you 
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Faye  Dunaway 
during  the  filming  of 
The  Thomas  CrvfM' 
Affair  in  1968. 
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lad  About  the  Cafeteria 

Travel  correspondent  Nan  Darien  grabs  a  tray  at  the  Conde  JNast  cafe 


You  visit  the  Conde  Nasi  cafeteria  lor  the  same  reason 
that  you  travel  to  Sicily:  to  view  vendetta  in  its  native 
haunt.  Yes,  envy  and  resentment  exude  from  this  com- 
pany's pores  like  a  powerful  musk.  In  my  case,  it  goes 
like  this:  many  moons  ago.  when  Diana  Vreeland  was  in  full 
reign,  I  wrote  captions  for  Vogue  (1  invented  the  term  "toggle- 
bolty"),  but  1  did  not  advance  to  the  position  I  desired— belts- 
and-accessories  editor  because  my  competitor,  a  very  well- 
connected  gal  named  Natasha  (the  rattan  heiress),  usurped  it. 
I  quit,  and  vowed  never  to  return  to  the  shores  of  Conde 
Nasi  again.  But  when  my  editor  at  Vanity  Fair  invited  me  to 
dine  among  the  staffs  of  my  favorite  glossies,  I  couldn't  say 
no,  even  if  blatant  displays  of  anorexia  usually  put  me  on  edge, 
and  even  if  a  run-in  with  Natasha  (since  "kicked  upstairs"  to 
an  executive  position)  might  cause  me  to  act  in  a  manner 
that  could  be  described  as  uncauterized. 


So  I  went.  Love  the  space;  Frank  Gehry  is  a  genius.  AH  those 
shimmery  sheets  of  glass  and  blue  titanium— it's  like  be- 
ing drowned  inside  a  giant  gin-and-tonic.  Absolutely  divine. 
(Why  not  bear  out  the  theme  all  the  way  by  having  juniper- 
berry  masks  and  facials  at  each  table?)  It  was  so  fabulous, 

in  fact,  that  I  was  wholly 
transported  back  to  my  days 
of  toggle-bolty  glory,  and  with 
each  new  famous  face  I 
saw  in  the  dining  room- 
Donald  Trump!   Miuccia 

Vr\j   I Prada!— a  headline 

'(j  I  yr  instantly  popped  into 
1  (  my  head:  I  saw  handbag 
I. -V-j    designer  Kate  Spade 

fl  ;     (A  TOUCH   OF  CLASP), 

Pat  Buckley  (one,  two, 
buckley  my  shoe),  Ken- 
neth Cole  (he's  no  hasp- 
been).  Satchel  Farrow 


(LATCH  o'  FARROW),  actor  Zeljko 
Ivanek  (VELCRO  ivanek),  Meryl 
Streep  (meryl  strap),  Kim  Basinger 
(kim  fastener),  Jennifer  Love 
Hewitt  (AT  long  latch  love), 
Lauren  Hutton  (lauren  but- 
ton), Timothy  Hutton  (tim- 
othy button),  Red  Buttons 
(red  buttons)  . . .  And  then, 
of  course,  Natasha.  At  the 
smoothies  station.  She  "congrat- 
ulated" me  on  my  "darling,  little 
contributions  to  V.F.,"  emphasiz- 
ing the  "little."  So  I  mustered  my 
best  crocodilian  smile  and  replied, 
"And  look  at  you!  I  always  knew  you'd  make  it  to  middle  man- 
agement!" (Meow.)  All  color  drained  from  her  face;  her  fake 
British  accent  became  slightly  wobbly.  "Look,"  she  finally 
hissed,  "ever  since  D.V.  fired  you  ...  "  I  couldn't  believe 
Natasha  had  the  gall  to  invoke  my  firing;  I  daresay  it  was  the 
first  time  the  concepts  shame  and  Donald  Trump  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  same  room  together. 

QK.,  so  now  it's  out.  I  was  fired.  The  great  Vreeland  was 
.  unhappy  with  my  work.  It  seems  she  thought  my  at- 
tempt to  reclaim  the  victory  I'd  had  with  toggle-bolty  had 
rendered  me  "fetishistic"  about  wordplay  revolving  around 
implements  of  fastening— a  grave  mistake,  she  said,  particu- 
larly as  the  times  (the  late  60s)  were  a  period  of  "freedom 
and  great  unbuttoning."  So  I  took  a  good  look  at  Natasha's 
heavily  lined  face  and  then  I  hurled  my  crawfish  etouffee  at 
it;  then  she  tossed  her  gnocchi  at  me.  The  New  York  Post's 
headline  the  next  day:  blister  sisters.  And  my  V.F.  editor 
left  me  a  peeved  voice  mail  about  the  food  throwing,  too— 
"Darling,  this  is  the  Conde  Nast  cafeteria.  Not  Benihana." 

So,  the  Conde  Nast  cafeteria.  Food:  good  to  excellent. 
Ambience:  fraught. 
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Sale  Flavin 

Dan  Flavin  lights  up  Texas 

Y  on  stand  with  your  companions  amid  hued  sur- 
1  faces  in  an  atmosphere  of  shadowless  luminosi- 
y.  at  once  beholders  of  and  participants  in  a  work 
I  art  composed  of  its  own  spectators  as  if  audi- 
ioriing  to  be  angels  in  a  14th-century  painting,  or 
hopping  in  a  convenience  store.  That  is  the  Flavin 
iffect:  grandeur  and  banality  in  equal  measure. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  Dan  Flavin's  Untitled 
Mwhi  Project),  a  light  installation  that  constitutes 
lis  magnum  opus,  should  now  occupy  six  re- 
nodeled  barracks  in  Marfa  (population:  2,500). 
■aged  across  the  naked  steppe  of  far  southwest 
fexas.  where  grandeur  and  banality  flicker  on  the 
ides  of  one's  own  self-esteem.  Completed  after 
Igvin's  death  in  1996,  the  installation  opens  on 
October  7  as  the  latest  addition  to  the  holdings  of 
he  Chinati  Foundation,  an  institution  established 
I  the  late  sculptor  Donald  Judd,  not  as  an  art  at- 
raction  but  as  a  historical  benchmark  for  his  own 
feneration  of  artists.  "Somewhere,"  Judd  wrote, 
'just  as  the  platinuin-iridium  meter  guarantees  the 
ape  measure,  a  strict  measure  must  exist  for  the 
lit  of  this  time  and  place."  Flavin's  contribution  to 
jermanent  installations  by  Judd  himself,  John 
■amberlain,  Carl  Andre,  and  John  Wesley  goes 
i  long  way  toward  establishing  that  strict  measure. 

Flavin's  project  is  housed  in  six  identical 
J-shaped  buildings.  At  the  tops  of  the  U  in  each 
Miilding,  four  windows  admit  natural  light.  Two 
;orridors  traverse  the  base  of  each  U,  so  that, 
lpon  entering,  you  look  away  from  the  windows, 
down  the  length  of  the  room,  and  see  their  por- 
als  angled  away  at  45  degrees.  In  three  buildings, 
5arriers  of  rectangular  bars  set  at  25  degrees  from 
he  vertical  block  the  ends  of  the  corridors.  Simi- 
ar  barriers  block  the  centers  of  the  corridors  in  the 
jther  three.  Eight-foot  fluorescent  tubes  are  af- 
ixed  to  both  sides  of  each  bar.  The  adjacent  cor- 
"idors  are  blocked  by  different-colored  lights,  and 
;ach  barrier  is  reversed  by  a  different  color  in 
permutations  of  pink  and  green  in  the  first  two 
ouildings.  blue  and  yellow  in  the  second  two,  and 
ill  four  colors  in  the  final  two. 

Natural  and  fluorescent  light  segue  into  one 
mother  down  the  length  of  each  room.  In  six 
rooms,  16  fluorescent  fixtures  and  their  counter- 
parts in  reverse  colors  blaze  like  a  Basie  horn 
section.  In  the  other  six,  portals  illuminated  by 
occluded  fixtures  glow  and  blend  like  fragments 
of  Satie  remembered.  The  net  effect  of  Flavin's 
spectacle,  seen  in  conjunction  with  Judd's  100 
mill-aluminum  boxes,  installed  nearby  in  two 
converted  artillery  sheds,  is  an  understanding 
that  Flavin  and  Judd,  in  their  maturity,  were  no 
more  Minimalist  than  Palladio  was— that  they 
were,  all  three,  classicists  of  exquisite  refinement, 
employing  a  finite  set  of  maneuvers  within  a  re- 
stricted field  of  materials  to  produce  oeuvres  of 
infinite  variety.  — dave  hickey 
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Good  Gully 

Ineligible  because  of  his  bastard  birth  to  succeed  his  father 
as  Viscount  Selby,  Richard  Gully  bolted  for  Hollywood  in 
1 936.  There  he  assumed  a  glitzier  title,  that  of  special  assistant 
to  Jack  Warner.  Dapper,  cheerful,  and  unflappably  discreet,  Gul- 
ly has  by  now  endeared  himself  to  three  generations  of  moguls, 
sirens,  and  playboys.  At  West  Hollywood's  Le  Dome  restaurant, 
50  admirers  celebrated  his  93rd  birthday  with  a  dinner  party  hosted 
by  Texas  heiress  Francie  Whittenburg.  Merv  Griffin  toasted  and  Don 
Rickles  roasted,  while  Mitzi  Gaynor  glowed,  Robert  Stack  grinned, 
and  Angie  Dickinson  giggled.  Her  ex,  Burt  Bacharach,  may  even  sere- 
nade Gully  next  year  at  the  invincible  Brit's  94th.  "It's  been  a  lot  less  dull 
than  being  a  peer  of  the  realm,"  notes  Gully,  who  in  his  time  could  be 
found  everywhere  from  Normandy  on  D-day  to  Monaco  on  Grace  Kelly's 
wedding  day.  Lucky  bastard!  -AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
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<=N  OF  "IT" 

jwynelh.  Any  modern  girl 
g  to  "It"  status  would 
II  to  observe  Miss  Paltrow 
'  and  take  careful  notes 
Palm  V  before  attempting 
er  own   Here,  Paltrow, 
is  It  whether  on-screen  or 
town,  was  photographed 
irio  Testino  in  Old  Westbury, 
bi  k,  on  May  18  in 
ear  2000. 
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The  If  Para, 


Just  two  letters  long,  cc If  speaks  volumes.  From  the  terms  coming  by 

Rudyard  Kipling  nearly  a  century  ago  and  the  designation  of  Clara  Bow  as  the  first  'W girl 

to  the  word's  resurfacing  as  a  60s-era  label  for  such  doe-eyed  rebels  as  Julie  Christie 

and  Penelope  Tree,  "If  has  always  conveyed  an  indefinable  melange  of  sex  appeal  charisma,  and 

resonance  with  the  cutting  edge  of  Now  After  a  romp  through  the  history  of  "If -dotty 

EVGENIA  PERETZ  looks  at  who  and  what  are  "It "  today 
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f  all  people  to  im- 


bue the  little  word  with  so  much  more, 
who  would  guess  it  was  Rudyard  Kipling, 
in  the  year  1904?  The  buttoned-up  chron- 
icler of  British  stoicism  in  the  years  of 
Edwardian  imperialism  had  a  pretty  racy 
side,  it  appears.  In  "Mrs.  Bathhurst,"  a 
short  story  set  in  South  Africa,  Kipling 
gets  all  hot  and  bothered  in  a  description 
of  a  certain  barmaid's  charms:  "Tisn't 
beauty,  so  to  speak,  nor  good  talk  neces- 
sarily. It's  just  It.  Some  women'll  stay  in  a 
man's  memory  if  they  once  walk  down  a 
street." 

Cut  to  23  years  later.  That  elusive  chem- 
istry thing  that  Kipling  was  dancing  around 
exploded  when  one  Elinor  Glyn,  a  highly 
excitable  romance  novelist,  published  a 
novella  entitled  . . .  It.  Serialized  in  Cosmo- 
politan, It  told  the  story  of  John  Gaunt,  a 
newspaper  salesboy  on  the  Bowery  who 
becomes  a  business  tycoon  on  his  It  alone, 
and  Ava  Cleveland,  a  wellborn  but  impov- 
erished party  girl,  who  also  has  It.  Like 
Kipling  before  her.  Miss  Glyn  took  a  stab 
at  defining  It,  in  the  story's  preface: 

"'It'  is  that  quality  possessed  by  some 
few  persons  which  draws  all  others  with  its 
magnetic  life  force.  With  it  you  win  all  men 
if  you  are  a  woman— and  all  women  if  you 
are  a  man.  Without  it  you  take  a  chance— 
and  are  not  certain  of  winning  anyone,  or 
of  keeping  him  or  her  when  won!" 

Glyn  immediately  became  a  hot  act  on 
the  lecture  circuit;  the  public  was  burning 
to  get  some  of  It— and  fast. 

Then  Dorothy  Parker  came  along  and 
gently  ripped  It  to  pieces. 

"Certainly,  I  have  read  my  last  word," 
wrote  Parker  in  The  New  Yorker.  "It,  the 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  Madame  Elinor  Glyn,  has 
come  into  my  life.  And  Sherman's  coming 
into  Atlanta  is  but  a  sneaking,  tiptoe  per- 
formance in  comparison." 

Who  could  blame  Parker  for  taking  a 
shot  at  her?  The  very  notion  of  It— how  to 
achieve  status  by  doing  nothing  particular- 
ly constructive— was  inherently  silly. 

Nevertheless,  It  has  endured.  After  all, 


who  could  deny  that  some  people  seem  to 
float  through  life  on  a  different,  more  lu- 
minous and  blessed  plane?  And  so,  It 
turned  into  a  movie  when  B.  P.  Schulberg, 
a  Paramount  producer  (and  father  of  Budd 
Schulberg),  grew  convinced  that  a  red- 
headed former  typist  from  Brooklyn  named 
Clara  Bow  had  It.  After  Bow  burnished 
her  image— a  chain-smoking  flapper  rac- 
ing through  Hollywood  in  a  red  Packard 
roadster  with  a  pack  of  red  chow  dogs— 
everyone  else  was  convinced  that  Bow  had 
It,  too.  The  perfect  embodiment  of  what 
was  sexiest  about  the  1920s,  she  became 
the  first  It  girl. 

For  the  next  three  decades,  the  term 
"It  girl"  dropped  out  of  common  par- 
lance, perhaps  because  the  looseness  as- 
sociated with  Clara  Bow  and  her  ilk,  in 
those  more  serious  years,  was  no  longer 
so  enchanting.  But  the  idea  of  the  girl 
whose  mere  presence  inspires  the  awe  and 
self-doubt  of  onlookers  was  here  to  stay. 
And  she  morphed  with  the  times.  In  the 
cafe  society  of  the  30s,  40s,  and  50s,  a  new 
kind  of  It  girl  emerged.  She  was  exquis- 
itely groomed  and  considerably  chillier 
than  Bow.  And  though  she  might  breezily 
spin  tales  about  her  origins,  ultimately  it 
didn't  much  matter  where  she  had  be- 
gun—only where  she  ended  up.  After  all, 
Gloria  Guinness,  the  wife  of  the  English 
banking  magnate  Loel  Guinness  and  one 
of  Truman  Capote's  "swans,"  claimed  to 
be  the  daughter  of  a  Mexican  laundress. 
Another  It  girl  from  these  years,  the  stun- 
ning Mona,  Countess  of  Bismarck,  got  her 
start  as  a  stableman's  daughter  on  a  Ken- 
tucky horse  farm. 

A  brief  tour  of  the  life  of  Babe  Paley— 
Capote  said  she  "had  only  one  fault:  she 
was  perfect;  otherwise  she  was  perfect"- 
may  be  instructive  in  decoding  what  It  is. 
She  was  born  Barbara  Cushing  in  Boston 
to  an  eminent,  though  not  particularly 
wealthy,  brain-surgeon  father  and  socially 
ambitious  mother.  After  her  1934  debut  at 
Boston's  Ritz-Carlton,  she  left  for  New 
York,  where,  quite  seamlessly,  she  checked 
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HOW  TO  SPOT  AN  "IT    GIRL 

•  Ability  to  change  the  chemistry  of 
a  room  just  by  walking  into  it. 

•  More  invitations  per  night  than  most 

people  gel  per  year. 

•  Claims  more  regular  column  inches 
in  the  New  York  Posf's  "Page  Six"  than 

most  celebrities  and  all  politicians. 

•  Nobody  quite  sure  what  she  does 

for  a  living. 

•  Nobody  quite  sure  what  her 
husband/boyfriend  does  for  a  living. 

•  Nobody  quite  sure  who  her 

husband/boyfriend  is. 

•  On  first-name  basis  with  all  the  right 

paparazzi  and  doormen. 

•  First  Botox  at  25,  first  lift  at  30. 

•  Commitment  to  multiculturalism 
(English  nannies,  faux  accents, 

Brazilian  waxes,  Pastis). 

•  Dances  on  tables  or  with  girlfriends 

but  rarely  with  men. 

•  Fetishistic  attachment  to  small  pets, 

thank-you  notes,  and  colonics. 

•  Summers  in  Forte  dei  Marmi,  winters  in 

Gstaad,  dries  out  at  the  Ashram. 

•  Can  use  legs  as  well  as  head. 

•  At  least  one  stalker. 

•  Can  easily  afford  retail  but  acquires 
most  clothes  through  sample  sales 

and  designer  gifts. 

•  At  least  one  unofficial  fanzine  Web  site 
in  her  honor  (nude  pictures  included). 

•  Standing  daily  appointments  for 
hair  blowouts. 

•  Would  never  hire  a  publicist,  though 

she  may  have  worked  as  one. 

•  Minimum  of  one  billionaire,  actor,  royal, 

and  rock  star  to  her  credit. 
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off  the  top  items  on  the  It  Girl's  Life's 
To-Do  List: 

1.  She  landed  a  job  as  a  fashion  editor 
.ii  Vogue. 

2.  She  became  a  fixture  on  the  besl- 
dressed  list. 

3.  She  married  big,  to  Stanley  Mortimer, 
an  old-money  New  York  Wasp.  (Suddenly, 
being  a  fashion  editor  at  Vogue  wasn't  so 
interesting.) 

4.  She  married  bigger,  in  1947,  to  Wil- 
liam Paley,  the  founder  of  CBS,  who  at 
the  time  was  worth  nearly  $10  million. 

Paley  was  Jewish,  which  got  Babe 
dropped  from  the  New  York  Social  Regis- 
ter. No  matter.  She  fastidiously  devoted 
herself  to  creating  a  club  of  her  own,  one 
even  more  exclusive  and  seductive  than 
blueblood  society.  To  all  but  their  closest 
friends,  the  Paleys  were  unreachable  by 
telephone,  meaning  that  social  suitors  had 
to  contact  them  by  letter.  They  rarely  at- 
tended benefits  or  balls,  preferring  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  only  the  richest  or 
most  scintillating  companions,  such  as  the 
Guinnesses,  the  Agnellis,  Baron  and  Bar- 
oness Guy  de  Rothschild,  and  Capote. 
Guests  at  their  estate  Kiluna  Farm,  on 
Long  Island,  were  in  for  a  real  treat.  Ser- 
vants dutifully  unpacked  their  trunks  and 
drew  them  baths  while  they  sat  around  eat- 
ing exotic  vegetables.  As  one  visitor  ob- 
served, at  the  Paleys'  "even  a  lamb  chop 
was  unlike  anything  you  had  ever  tasted." 

rhrough  it  all,  Babe  kept  the 
press  drooling  over  her  every 
move,  not  least  because  she 
didn't  often  deign  to  be  in- 
terviewed. When  a  photogra- 
pher once  snapped  a  picture  of  her  with 
a  scarf  tied  casually  to  her  handbag,  for 
example,  it  suddenly  became  a  trend  (one 
that  has  never  quite  gone  away  in  the  prep- 
py crowd).  So  obsessive  and  impeccable 
was  Babe's  sense  of  style  that  she  careful- 
ly planned  two  menus  for  her  own  funeral 
reception— one  in  case  she  died  in  the  win- 
ter, the  other  should  it  be  a  summer  affair. 
But  the  misery  inherent  in  the  short 
shelf  life  of  the  It  girl  cannot  be  ignored- 
and  it  was  certainly  not  lost  on  Hollywood. 
It  girls  in  the  movies— Katharine  Hepburn 
in  The  Philadelphia  Story,  Audrey  Hep- 
burn in  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,  and  Julie 
Christie  in  Darling— invariably  have  count- 
less suitors  and  really  good  shoes,  but  in- 
side they're  barely  keeping  things  together, 
as  if  somehow  they  understand  that  their 
It-ness  is  fleeting.  In  such  films  after  it 
has  been  established  that  the  It  girl  knows 
how  to  throw  one  kicking  party— there  is 
usually  a  scene  in  which  she  violently  lays 
waste  to  her  bedroom.  Following  this  se- 
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ence.  she  is  told  by  the  film's  hero  that 
■  is  a  terrible  person  and  that  she  doesn't 
ow  how  to  love.  Somehow,  the  words 
k  in.  and  after  a  few  seconds  of  soul- 
irching.  she  realizes  that  she.  in  fact, 
i  love.  She  loves  him.  Not  the  Spanish 
jnt.  She  may  be  through  as  an  It  girl, 
t  in  becoming  a  woman,  she  gets  the 
ht  man 
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or  real-life  It  girls,  life  after  It 
hasn't  always  been  so  rosy- 
even  for  Babe.  She  devoted  all 
her  energy  to  becoming  the 
most  polished  trophy  wife  on 
■  planet,  but  a  few  years  into  marriage, 

•  biographers  tell  us.  Bill  lost  interest  in 

•  sexually  and  threw  himself  into  affairs 
h  any  tart  who  was  young  and  willing, 
en,  after  Babe  confided  in  Capote,  he, 
>,  betrayed  her,  ridiculing  the  Paleys 
his  satirical  story  "La  Cote  Basque, 
)5."  But  compared  with  the  crash  and 
rn  of  other  It  girls  of  her  time.  Babe's 
s  subdued.  In  1938,  17-year-old  Brenda 
izier.  for  example,  was  called  the  "No.  1 
amour  Girl"  and  made  the  cover  of  Life. 

her  30s,  she  was  addicted  to  so  many 
ferent  pills  that  her  bedroom  looked 
s  a  Duane  Reade.  According  to  her 
/chiatrist,  she  tried  to  commit  suicide 
times. 

In  the  60s,  the  term  "It  girl"  re-appeared, 
if  on  cue,  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
j  the  raising  of  hemlines.  In  London, 
iggy  and  Julie  Christie  were  It.  In  Los 
geles,  there  was  the  It  Club,  a  hot  jazz 
)m.  New  York  had  It  girls  such  as 
lelope  Tree  and  Edie  Sedgwick.  At  17, 
:e  became  the  talk  of  Capote's  Black 
J  White  Ball  by  doing  little  more  than 
Iking  around  silently  in  Gothic  eye- 
:r.  And  Sedgwick,  Andy  Warhol's  muse, 
/e  her  old  New  England  family  a  nice 
le  shock  by  throwing  herself  into  a 
irlwind  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  sexual 
>miscuity. 

People  didn't  talk  much  about  It  in  the 
s  and  80s,  but  It  culture,  and  all  its 
ppings— the  flowing  champagne,  the 
igs,  and  the  exclusion  of  fat  people— 
:d  on  and  found  a  headquarters  at  Stu- 

•  54.  Here,  the  queen  was  Bianca  Jagger, 
d  indeed,  there  may  have  been  no  mo- 
•nt  quite  so  seminal  in  It  history  as  the 
;ht  in  1977  when  she  rode  into  the  club 
a  white  horse  to  celebrate  her  birthday, 
h,  that  nuity  Nicaraguan.) 

Leaving  her  It-ness  behind,  Bianca 
wed  on  to  a  life  of  all-purpose  social 
ivism,  but  she  passed  the  torch  to  her 
ughter.  Jade,  an  It  girl  since  the  mid- 
s.  A  jewelry  designer  who  goes  around 
h  publishing  heir  Dan  Macmillan  (he's 
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a  spiky-haired  viscount  who  doesn't  like 
to  be  known  as  one).  Jade,  though  she 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  Ibiza,  Spain, 
has  made  herself  into  a  fixture  in  Lon- 
don's It  scene,  which  includes  Kate  Moss 
and  Tara  Palmer-Tompkinson.  Her  pals, 
incidentally,  have  recently  lived  out  their 
own  It  dramas:  they  survived  rehab  and 
then  told  the  glossies  all  about  the  ghastly 
messes  their  lives  had  become. 

In  the  late  90s  and  early  aughties— a 
less  than  serious  time  of  amusing  White 
House  shenanigans,  newly  minted  multi- 
millionaires, and  gadgetry  crazes— the  term 
"It  girl"  has  become  a  staple  again,  ap- 
pearing perhaps  more  frequently  than  the 
word  "canoodling"  in  that  daily  It  bible, 
the  New  York  Post's  "Page  Six"  gossip  col- 
umn. In  fact.  It  is  becoming  its  own  cot- 
tage industry.  The  hottest  new  play  in 
London  is  Paradise  Syndrome,  by  28-year- 
old  first-time  playwright  Zoe  Lewis.  It  tells 
the  story  of  five  truly  silly  girls  who  snort 
cocaine  in  the  loo  at  10  Downing  Street 
and  yammer  on  about  laminated  V.I. P. 
passes.  Members  of  the  Spice  Girls  can't 
get  enough  of  this  play,  and  neither  can 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber,  who  reportedly 
paid  £500,000  to  stage  the  thing  himself. 
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ill  today's  It  girls  crum- 
ble once  the  October 
issue  of  Vanity  Fair  ar- 
rives and  September 
starts  gathering  dust? 
The  odds,  let's  hope,  are  against  it.  For 
one,  most  were  born  into  It-ness.  Saman- 
tha  Phipps's  forebears,  for  example,  were 
pioneering  landowners  in  Palm  Beach  and 
Old  Westbury.  Samantha  Boardman  is 
the  heiress  to  Citibank.  Aerin  Lauder,  for 
her  part,  has  inherited  one  of  the  biggest 
cosmetics  companies  in  the  country.  For 
them,  being  fabulous  is  just  a  perk,  not  a 
necessity. 

It  girls  also  have  jobs,  or  sort-of  jobs. 
Sure,  the  press  has  gone  a  little  overboard 
on  this  point.  (A  recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Post  provided  so  much  analysis  of 
the  new  lipsticks  overseen  by  Lauder,  you'd 
think  she  had  discovered  the  Alzheimer's 
gene.)  Still,  the  very  hint  that  our  It  girls 
are,  in  some  small  way,  just  like  normal 
girls  might  liberate  them  from  maintaining 
the  impossible  It-girl  standards  set  early  last 
century.  Maybe,  for  them,  It-girl  life  can 
be  more  a  party  than  it  is  a  prison.  And  for 
us.  It-girl  life  is  a  new  source  of  entertain- 
ment. The  blowouts,  the  Brazilian  waxes, 
the  foreign  accents  that  come  and  go,  the 
benefits,  the  weekend  jaunts  to  Biarritz,  the 
"queues,"  the  "mobiles,"  the  "Palm  fives" 
and  "drinks  parties"  can  inspire  a  good 
laugh— in  addition  to  the  envy.  □ 


"IT"   FAVORITES 

career  goal:  RETIREMENT  AT  30 

watch:  TAHK 

destinations:  CAMBODIA,  CUBA,  LYFORD  CAY 

vacation:  ADVENTURE  TRAVEL 

pill:  PAXIL 

diet  regimen:  CAVEMAK  DIET 

exercises:  YOGA,  PILATES 

cocktail:  SOUTHSIDE 

tech  gadget:  SONY  VAIO  NOTEBOOK 

restaurant  trend:  COMMUNAL  TABLES 

language:  ICELANDIC 

elective  surgery:  BIOPOLYMER  INJECTIONS 

merger:  AOL  AND  TIME  WARNER 

accessory:  GOLD  BODY  CHAIN 

guru:  GURMUKH 

guilty  pleasure:  SMOKING 

vice:  LYING  ABOUT  AGE 

pet:  MINI  DACHSHUND 

shoes:  HOGAN,  CAMPER 

newspaper:  FIHAHCIAL  TIMES 

paranoia:  CELLULITE 

appliance:  PLASMA  FLAT-SCREEN  TV 

bag:  HERMES  BIRKIN 

colors:  BLACK,  REDS 

sunglasses:  CHLOE 

campus:  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

charity:  PROJECT  A.L.S.,  THE  ROBIN  HOOD 

FOUNDATION 
saying:  "WAZZZUP?" 
sport:  SURFING 

art  exhibition/cultural  event:  P.S.  I  OPENINGS 
literary  trend:  SHORT  STORIES 
musical  trends:  REVIVALS,  LAWSUITS 
pop-cultural  objects  of  scorn:  "IT"  LISTS, 

SONY  DOG 

restaurant:  ORSAY 

rain  gear:  BURBERRY 

artist:  DAMIAN  LOEB 

award:  WEBBYS 

affliction:  PANIC  ATTACKS 

channel:  HBO 

theater:  DONMAR  WAREHOUSE 

store:  H&M 

parlor  game:  SPEED  CHARADES 

group  activity:  KARAOKE 

sequels:  BLAIR  WITCH  2,  HAHHIBAL,  M.t-2, 

THE  MATRIX  2 

fetish:  COUTURE-SHOW  TICKETS 
airplane  amenity:  VIRGIN  UPPER-CLASS 

MASSAGE,  BRITISH  AIRWAYS  PAJAMAS 
playwright:  TOM  STOPPARD 
pattern:  CHEVRON 
island:  CAPRI 
area  code:  917 
luggage:  LOUIS  VUITTON 
necessary  evil:  PRE-NUP 
airlines:  JETBLUE,  PRIVATE  JETS 
retro  era:  BOS 
calendar:  PALM  V 


Cwyuelh  Pallrowis  the  '*  f*  '* 

IJbcr  ult  "girl,  her  cool  beauty  and  * 

trenSseitingpo))  er  magnified  by 

Hollywood  stardom.  Over  lunch, 

MICHAEL  SII\rAYI:RSa\  learns 

about  the  two  hardest  years 

of  Pa  I  trows  life — with 

the  Itartbreaking  end  of  her 

engagement  to  Brad  Pitt, 

her  grandfathers  death,  and 

the  cancer  that  threatened 

her  father  Bruce  Paltrow — 

j    «  > 

and  the  reasons  for  her 

7  7 

determination  to  make 
Duets,  directed  by  her  father, 
and  Bounce,  opposite 
ex-boyfriend  Ben  Affleck 
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READY 
TO  ROLL 

Gwyncth  Paltrow 

in  Old  YVestbury, 

*fc»Ne>v  York,  May  18. 

Of  pairing  up  \lUU, 

Ben  Affleck  in 

Bounce,  she  says, 

"Everyone  thought 

we  were  crazy." 


"She  gels  cast 
as  the  girl  who        }|1 
wouldn't  talk  to  you 
in  high  school 

And  thats  a 
as  jar  from  who  she 
is  as  at 


THE  WHITES 

Paltrow,  hci 

Versace  dress,  devi 

her  sense  of  styl 

teenager.  "Levis,  c< 

boots,  a  white  T 

long  hair,  no 

of  makeup.  Bu 

fashion  s« 

remembers  a  l 


t's  not  every  movie  star  who,  when  you  invite 
r  to  lunch,  brings  lunch  for  the  two  of  you.  Perhaps  she  feels  a 
inge  of  guilt:  after  five  years  in  the  flashbulb  glare  of  fame,  her 
-e  life  a  tabloid  serial  and  her  movie  career  a  spangled  gamut 
high-profile  roles  and  awards,  Gwyneth  Paltrow  has  set  a  few 
undaries,  one  of  which  is  no  interviews  in  her  new  Greenwich 
lage  apartment.  Bringing  a  meal  to  a  journalist's  place  on  the 
>per  West  Side  is,  for  a  well-mannered  alumna  of  New  York's 
e  Spence  School,  a  tacit  apology  for  that.  But  it's  also  her  style. 
She's  dressed  for  a  city  summer  day— black  halter  with  spaghet- 
itraps  and  white  linen  capris,  both  by  Calvin  Klein— with  her 
ig  blond  hair  pulled  back  in  a  simple  ponytail  and  no  trace 
makeup.  Up  close,  Paltrow 's  beauty  is  both  more  natural  and 
)re  complex  than  it  seems  on-screen.  Her  skin  is  cream  with 
.t  a  touch  of  coffee,  flecked  with  a  few  light  freckles;  the  planes 
her  face  are  clear-cut;  her  gaze  is  direct.  The  complex  part  is 
r  smile,  the  way  little  curves  form,  like  musical  notes  laid  on 
:ir  side,  at  either  end  of  her  mouth.  "I  hope  you  like  it,"  she 
's,  handing  over  a  Dean  &  DeLuca  bag  of  white  containers, 
)d  enough  for  six.  Yes,  you'd  say— even  if  the  contents  were 
,'rything  you'd  ever  hated  to  eat— that's  exactly  what  I  want. 
When  last  seen  on-screen,  Paltrow  was  traipsing  around  Italy 
Jude  Law's  blueblood  girlfriend  in  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley. 
real  time,  we  last  saw  her  at  the  2000  Academy  Awards,  call- 
;  herself  a  wimp  for  her  1999  Oscar-acceptance  (for  best  ac- 
ss  in  Shakespeare  in  Love)  speech,  which  featured  a  burst  of 
irs  as  genuine  as  it  was  incongruous.  Otherwise,  she  has  been 
t  of  the  spotlight  for  more  than  a  year— nearly  a  century  in 
"-girl  time. 

"I  had  had  a  really  difficult  year,"  explains  Paltrow,  as  we  help 
rselves  to  grilled  shrimp,  brown  rice,  and  marinated  green 
ans.  "Twenty-five  and  26  were  the  most  difficult  years  of  my 
:."  This  from  the  newly  acquired  vantage  point  of  27. 
She  certainly  seemed  to  be  having  a  great  time.  Not  only  had 
ltrow  gone  from  obscurity  to  stardom  when  that  period  began, 
th  her  1996  lead  role  in  Emma,  she'd  also  had  a  well-documented 
mance  with  Brad  Pitt  and,  after  breaking  off  a  brief  engage- 
;nt  to  him,  became  involved  with  another  of  America's  best- 
own  young  actors,  Ben  Affleck.  The  breakup  with  Pitt  had  hurt 
r  deeply,  but  her  romance  with  Affleck  ended  with  the  two  as 
ry  close  friends.  And  so  she  seemed  both  seasoned  and  free,  not 
mention  celebrated  as  the  most  promising  actress  of  her  gener- 
on.  But  within  her  immediate  family,  a  grimmer  reality  was 
tying  out. 

"When  I  was  in  Italy  shooting  Ripley,  I  got  the  news  that  my 
indfather,  whom  I  was  really  close  to,  had  cancer,"  Paltrow  ex- 


plains. "And  then  about  six  weeks  later  I  got  the  news  that  my  fa- 
ther had  cancer,  too."  Stuck  on  location  for  weeks  as  her  grandfa- 
ther declined  and  her  father,  Bruce  Paltrow,  56,  underwent  throat 
surgery,  Paltrow  felt  a  kind  of  despair  and  guilt  that  she'd  never 
experienced  before.  She  was  able  to  fly  back  to  Los  Angeles  to  be 
with  her  father  following  what  turned  out  to  be  a  successful  oper- 
ation. But  her  grandfather  Arnold  "Buster"  Paltrow,  a  steel  sales- 
man by  profession,  who  had  adored  his  granddaughter  uncon- 
ditionally and  always  told  the  Paltrows  "leave  her  alone,  she 
knows  what  she's  doing,"  died  at  85,  soon  after  the  Oscar  cere- 
mony at  which  Paltrow  broke  down.  And  though  her  father  has 
recovered,  he  is,  undeniably,  diminished. 

"It's  changed  him  physically;  the  surgery  was  pretty  invasive. 
And  it's  changed  our  lives,  because  he  was  holding  us  all  up, 
and  then  it  flipped  around."  Paltrow 's  mother,  the  actress  Blythe 
Danner,  has  always  projected  a  powerful  persona  onstage,  where 
she's  done  most  of  her  work— her  best-known  Broadway  roles 
were  in  Butterflies  Are  Free,  for  which  she  won  a  Tony  Award  for 
best  actress  in  1970,  and  Harold  Pinter's  1978  Betrayal— but  Bruce 
Paltrow  is  the  patriarch:  a  successful  television  writer  and  director 
(St.  Elsewhere)  who  set  the  rules  with  a  New  York  toughness. 
For  Gwyneth  and  her  brother,  Jake,  24,  seeing  their  father 
humbled  by  illness  was  a  shock. 

"It  changed  my  life  more  than  anything  else,"  Paltrow  says. 
"You  don't  want  to  get  to  that  place  where  you're  the  adult  and 
you're  palpably  in  the  next  generation.  And  this  shoved  my 
brother  and  me  into  that.  It  was  difficult,  and  sad,  and  tumul- 
tuous. But  the  good  news,"  she  says  of  her  father,  "is  that  he's 
fine,  and  that  he  really  does  have  this  peace.  It's  like  he  dipped 
his  foot  in  the  other  side  and  brought  that  back  with  him.  So  he 
has  an  evenness  now." 


W  ^  or  more  than  four  years,  Gwyneth  had  stood 

m  ready  to  star  in  a  film  called  Duets,  about 

m         J      karaoke  singers,  which  her  father  hoped  to  di- 

m  7       rect.  Pitt's  willingness  to  co-star  had  moved  the 

m  project  along,  but  when  he  withdrew  after  the 

.  m  breakup,  Duets  languished.  Finally,  Disney 

took  it  up— just  a  few  months  before  Bruce  Paltrow  learned  he 
had  cancer.  Shooting  was  delayed  six  weeks  while  he  underwent 
radical  neck  surgery  and  radiation  therapy.  When  he  arrived  on 
the  set  in  Vancouver,  neither  he  nor  his  daughter  knew  if  he'd  be 
able  to  manage.  "Initially,  I  didn't  have  much  voice,"  the  older 
Paltrow  admits.  "The  assistant  director  would  say  Action'  and 
'Cut.'"  But  he  was  determined  to  make  his  movie,  and  to  direct 
his  daughter— a  dream  he'd  had  since  before  her  big  success  in 
Emma.  "I'd  always  seen  the  results  of  Gwyneth's  work,"  he  says, 
"but  never  been  involved  in  the  process.  To  be  there  was  just  over- 
whelming. Her  instincts  are  so  flawless  that  it's  mind-boggling." 

Edited  and  ready  to  go,  with  Huey  Lewis  and  Felicity'?,  Scott 
Speedman,  Duets  still  nearly  died  when  Disney  Studios  chairman 
Joe  Roth  resigned.  "It  was  going  to  come  out  May  5,"  Gwyneth 
explains,  "and  then  the  new  regime  came  in  and  decided  there 
were  a  few  movies  they'd  bury  to  show  that  it  was  the  right  de- 
cision to  get  rid  of  the  last  guy.  So  they  were  basically  going  to 
dump  the  film.  Then  it  tested  so  well  they  were  like,  'O.K.'"  So 
Duets  debuts  this  month  at  the  Toronto  film  festival  and  will 
reach  U.S.  theaters  this  fall,  with  Paltrow  showing  a  new  side  to 
her  talent:  a  very  decent  singing  voice. 

Though  she  hardly  intended  it,  Paltrow's  timing  confirms  her 
extraordinary  versatility.  Coolly  elegant  and  intelligent  at  every 
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When  [Brad  Pitt  and  I]  split  up  something  chanm 


turn,  slic  has  a  range  that  easily  encompasses  the  light  romantic 
comedy  o\  Duets  and  the  tense  drama  of  her  other  movie  out 
this  fall,  an  airplane-crash  romance  called  Bounce.  In  the  latter, 
Paltrow  plays  a  bereaved  widow  and  mother;  Ben  Affleck  is  a 
young  advertising-agency  whiz  who  feels  survivor's  guilt  after  giv- 
ing his  ticket  to  the  ill-fated  husband  at  snowbound  O'Hare  air- 
port in  order  to  spend  the  night  with  a  sleek  blonde.  Though  its 
story  line  is  unfortunately  reminiscent  of  last  year's  soggy  Harri- 
son Ford-Kristin  Scott  Thomas  drama,  Random  Hearts,  Bounce 
gets  a  lot  of  snap  from  the  chemistry  between  Paltrow  and  Af- 
fleck as  he  tries,  12-step-style,  to  make  amends  without  telling 
her  why.  The  real-life  twist  is  that  the  two  broke  up,  then  decid- 
ed to  do  Bounce  together. 

"Everyone  thought  we  were  crazy,"  Paltrow  says  with  a  grin. 
"But  I  thought  it  would  be  such  a  great  role  for  him  and  . . . 
just  as  a  friend,  watching  his  career,  he's  so  good  when  he  buck- 
les down  and  does  something  that  requires  something  serious 
from  him."  Paltrow  made  him  read  the  script  through  with  her, 
then  took  him  over  to  meet  the  director,  Don  Roos. 

"They  were  such  an  easy  couple,  and  they  seemed  to  know 
each  other's  families,"  recalls  Roos.  "I  said,  'Are  you  dating?' 
They  said,  'Where  have  you  been!'"  This  was  March  1999,  two 
months  after  they  had  broken  up;  the  two  had  been  introduced 
in  November  1997  through  friends  at  Miramax  Films.  Yet  here 
they  were.  "I  think  she  took  the  part  mostly  to  get  Ben  to  do 
the  role,"  Roos  says.  "She  really  wanted  Ben  to  do  the  movie." 

Paltrow 's  opinion  did  matter  a  lot  to  Affleck:  he  speaks  of  his 
ex,  in  somewhat  awed  tones,  as  the  first  woman  in  his  life  who 
has  become  a  confidant  in  the  way  that  his  male  friends,  such  as 
fellow  actor  Matt  Damon,  are.  And  having  weathered  the  break- 
up with  mutual  respect,  he  says,  put  them  in  a  perfect  position 
to  do  good  work  together.  "We  didn't  have  the  pressure  to  get 
along,  thinking  people  would  imagine  they  were  seeing  the  real- 
life  relationship  on-screen.  At  the  same  time,  we  had  the  advan- 
tage of  working  with  a  sense  of  trust."  And  Paltrow,  he  knew, 
would  keep  him  on  his  toes.  "There  are  times  when  you  might 
fall  back  on  certain  tricks;  I  just  knew  I  couldn't  do  that  with 
Gwyneth.  I  knew  that  she'd  see  that  and  would  have  no  problem 
with  telling  me  to  stop  fucking  around." 

ro  the  disapproval,  no  doubt,  of  every  acting 
coach  in  the  country,  neither  star  has  had  for- 
mal training.  But  of  the  two,  Affleck  is  the  more 
instinctual.  "He'll  just  do  things  that  come  to 
him,"  Paltrow  says.  "I'll  do  that,  too,  but  I'm  a 
little  more  studied.  Not  Method  at  all,  but 

It's  really  important  before  I  start  to  work  that  I  have  a  sense  of 
the  inner  life  of  a  character,  and  I  think  he  discovers  it  as  he  goes 
along."  Affleck  speaks  of  her  as  "bringing  the  whole  thing  to  the 
table.  I  do  whatever  research  I  need  to  do,  then  show  up  on  the 
set  and  see  what  happens,  which  puts  me  much  more  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  director  and  fellow  actors.  I  can't  be  any  good  if  they're 
not  invested.  Whereas  Gwyneth— you  can't  make  her  bad  in  a 
movie.  She's  already  decided  how  she's  going  to  execute  her  role." 
Roos,  for  whom  Bounce  was  his  second  feature  film,  after  the 
quirky  Ti\e  Opposite  of  Sex  (1998),  admits  he  hardly  had  to  di- 
rect Paltrow.  "She's  the  kind  of  actress  you  don't  spend  a  lot  of 
time  talking  to  about  her  character,"  he  says.  "She  just  seemed 
to  know."  Instead,  he  watched  in  awe  as  emotions  simply  washed 


over  her.  "She  does  moments  of  comprehension  and  realiza 
so  freshly,  you  can  actually  see  the  thoughts  on  her  face 
she's  having,"  Roos  says.  "To  make  that  spontaneous  is  the  h 
est  thing  for  an  actress  to  do."  Both  performances,  the  dire 
feels,  benefited  from  the  offscreen  friendship.  "Half  of  actii 
how  well  you  listen,"  he  says.  "Ben  knows  her  so  well,  and 
face  tells  him  so  much,  that  he's  remarkable  as  he  listens.' 

It's  hardly  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  Paltrow  did  Duet. 
her  father's  sake,  and  Bounce  for  Affleck's,  both  right  after 
"nadir,"  as  she  puts  it  only  half-jokingly,  so  that  by  last  No\ 
ber,  when  Bounce  wrapped,  she  was  ready  to  call  a  long  m 
torium  on  work,  no  matter  what  came  along.  She  returne 
New  York  and  her  new  apartment  and  began  seriously  slac 
off.  For  her  that  meant  Ashtanga  yoga  six  times  a  week, 
meditation,  and  a  renewed  attention  to  eating  well,  which  incli 
cooking  up  a  storm  for  her  friends,  most  of  whom  she's 
since  grade  school.  "She's  an  amazing  cook,  it's  not  nornr 
says  Julia  Cuddihy,  one  of  her  closest  pals,  who  met  Paltro 
seventh  grade.  "It's  like  she's  a  grandmother." 

"It  doesn't  take  Freudian  analysis  to  see  that  her  grandfatl 
death  made  her  decide  to  get  even  more  healthy  than  she  w 
Affleck  says.  "She's  not  wheatgrass  and  kelp,  but  it's  very  cl 
very  lean.  She's  always  telling  me  I'm  going  to  get  cancer  from 
soda,  not  to  mention  cigarettes."  Most  people,  he  adds,  make 
resolutions  and  two  weeks  later  they've  put  them  aside.  " 
years  later,  she's  still  doing  it."  Working  on  her  body  and  m 
says  Affleck,  is  intensely  important  to  her  now.  "She's  not  per 
mind  you,  but  she  passionately  cares  about  being  a  good  per 
In  fact,  that  can  cause  problems."  Such  as  in  setting  such 
standards  of  self-improvement  that  a  boyfriend  might  get  < 
perated  trying  to  reach  them?  Affleck  laughs.  "Well,  hypot 
cally  you  could  say  that." 

Paltrow  did  her  slacker's  share  of  traveling  too.  For  starters, 
organized  a  girls'  trip  with  Cuddihy  and  two  other  close  fri( 
to  St.  Barts,  as  a  wedding  shower  for  Paltrow 's  friend  Ca 
Doyle.  ("Yeah,"  says  Cuddihy  when  asked,  "she  treated  us.") 
tually,  Paltrow  went  to  the  Caribbean  "thrice,"  as  she  puts  it 
Jamaica,  after  St.  Barts,  with  her  friend  from  kindergarten  IV 
Wigmore,  then  to  Turks  and  Caicos  with  another  friend.  Mor 
cently,  she  went  to  Ireland  to  attend  Carrie  Doyle's  wedding, 
drove  through  Spain  with  Jake,  who  works  in  Los  Angeles 
screenwriter  and  has  directed  several  episodes  of  NYPD  Blue. 
of  which  suggests,  for  an  actress  as  famous  for  her  romance 
for  her  roles,  a  distinctly  non-boyfriend  phase. 

"That  would  be  sort  of  fair  to  say,"  Paltrow  concedes  wi 
blush.  The  thought  of  America's  most  dazzling  twentyso 
thing  actress  without  a  beau  for  months  on  end  is  hard  to 
sorb,  but  in  fact  her  dilemma  is  obvious  enough.  Dating  ac 
has  proved  difficult,  but  civilians,  as  Julia  Cuddihy  confir 
tend  to  get  overwhelmed.  And  so  far,  Paltrow  hasn't  gone 
blind  dates. 

"I  would,  yes,"  she  says  sweetly  when  asked.  "But  I'm 
kind  of  happy  with  how  things  are  right  now.  I  feel  that  ev 
thing  will  be  made  clear,  so  I  try  not  to  sweat  it  too  mi 
And  I  try  to  remember,  as  I  hear  about  friends  getting 
gaged,  that  it's  not  about  the  ring,  and  it's  not  about  the  v 
ding.  It's  ...  a  grave  thing,  getting  married.  And  it's  easy  to 
swept  up  in  the  wrong  things,  you  know.  And  listen,  I  wt 
have,  too,  at  one  time  in  my  life.  But  it's  a  big  deal.  They  c 
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ermanently  in  me.  My  heart  sort  of  broke  that  day. 
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you  that  it  is,  right?  It's  'not  to  be  entered  into  lightly.'" 
>till,  Paltrow  speaks  of  marriage  with  a  girlish  idealism:  it's 
irly  something  she  aspires  to,  along  with  having  children. 
/e  Kloves,  who  directed  Paltrow  in  her  first  significant  role,  as 
*xy  con  woman  in  Flesh  and  Bone  (1993),  marveled  at  her 
ichant  for  saying,  as  Holly  Golightly  might,  "But  then,  I'm 

a  girl."  In  a  sense,  Paltrow  is  a  throwback,  of  the  sort  to 
ke  feminists  cringe.  The  kind  of  girl  who  knows  that  self- 
irecation  will  get  her  further,  faster,  than  coming  on  strong; 

kind  of  girl  who  knows  her  charms. 

Vnd  yet,  on  a  deeper  level,  the  girl  Paltrow  sees  herself  as  is  a 
t  of  about  14:  short,  with  blond  hair  shaved  off  at  the  back  in 
ihelf"  cut,  wearing  braces.  "I  never  ever  look  at  myself  and 

'What  a  pretty  girl'— never,"  she  claims.  "I  mean,  I've  grown 
•  myself,  and  I  like  myself  now,  which  I  didn't  then,  but  I  nev- 
hink  I'm  fabulous  or  beautiful.  I  think  I'm  . . .  O.K." 
'She  gets  cast  in  the  role  of  the  aloof,  unattainable  girl  who 
ildn't  talk  to  you  in  high  school,"  Affleck  says.  "And  that's 
•ut  as  far  from  who  she  is  as  anything." 
\i  the  same  time,  with  the  keen  emotional  intelligence  that 
kes  her  such  a  good  actor  now,  Paltrow  knew,  as  a  girl  of  five, 
i  she  would  one  day  be  a  star.  "I've  known  my  whole  life  that 

was  going  to  happen  to  me  in  some  way,"  she  says  of  her  ca- 
I  "You  don't  think  it  really  will,  but  then  when  it  happens 
're  like,  'I  knew  it  would  happen.'  I  believe  if  you  ask  any  fa- 
us  person  they  will  have  known  that  they  were  going  to  be 
ious.  It's  like  a  predestined  thing." 

Which,  like  her  ideals  of  marriage,  has  a  lot  to  do  with  her 
lily. 


^  rom  the  start,  Paltrow  was  fascinated  by  her 
mother  onstage  at  the  Williamstown  Theatre 
Festival,  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  the 
family  spent  nearly  every  summer.  But  "Gwyn- 
nie,"  as  her  friends  and  family  call  her,  was  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  her  father,  who  took  her 
h  him  on  his  L.A.  rounds  as  a  screenwriter  and,  later,  a  di- 
:or.  The  Paltrows  lived  in  a  beach  house  just  up  from  Malibu 
Trancas,  where  Hollywood  up-and-comers  lived  a  bohemian 
until  they  hit  it  big.  Among  those  in  their  circle  were  Steven 
elberg  and  his  first  wife,  Amy  Irving. 
'I  love  seeing  family  pictures  from  that  time,"  says  Paltrow. 
I  mother  had  white-blond  hair  down  to  her  waist,  and  little 
cheted  bikini  tops. . . .  My  dad  wore  tie-dyed  shirts  and 
•sche  wraparound  sunglasses  and  cutoff  jeans.  And  he  had  a 
curly  Jewfro,  as  we  call  it  in  my  house."  The  mixed-faith 
rriage  had  had  its  share  of  skeptics— "No  one  thought  it 
uld  last,"  says  Gwyneth— but  has  proved  so  durable  that  it 
igs  over  Gwyneth  both  as  inspiration  and  daunting  standard. 
Paltrow's  early  years  at  an  alternative  school  called  St.  Au- 
itine  by  the  Sea  in  Santa  Monica  were  laid-back  at  best:  she 
rned  to  twist  her  body  into  a  new  shape  with  each  bang  of 
"movement"  teacher's  tambourine,  but  never  did  learn  how 
>pell.  "She's  so  similar  to  how  she  was  as  a  child,"  says  her 
dergarten  pal  Mary  Wigmore.  "She  was  always  really  funny 
I  bright,  and  she  always  loved  the  details."  Eventually,  up- 
rd  mobility  lofted  the  family  to  Brentwood,  then  Santa  Mon- 
,  where  she  and  Wigmore  would  pull  neighborhood  pranks, 
fe'd  throw  stuffed  animals  into  the  chimney  next  door,  and 
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play  Dingdong  Ditch— ring  someone's  doorbell  and  run  away," 
Wigmore  recalls.  But  at  seven,  Gwyneth  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  Mary  about  one  of  their  friends'  moth- 
ers who  couldn't  have  a  second  child.  "She  was  introspective," 
Wigmore  says.  "Even  then,  she  had  the  depth  that  comes  across 
in  her  acting." 

Finally  the  Paltrows  moved  to  New  York,  in  part  so  that 
Gwyneth  could  attend  the  all-girls  Spence,  one  of  Manhattan's 
best  private  schools,  and  be  forced  to  adapt  to  high  academic 
standards.  "I  could  barely  do  anything,"  Paltrow  recalls  of  that 
time.  "Except  express  myself."  Suddenly  she  was  subjected  to 
physics,  law,  and  French.  Gwyneth  and  her  brother,  who  landed 
at  the  strict,  all-boys  St.  Bernard's,  endured  the  passage  with 
tutoring.  For  the  social  transition,  they  were  on  their  own. 
Gwyneth  remembers  having  an  on-again,  off-again  rapport  with 
the  inevitable  cool  group.  "Sometimes  I  was  cool,  and  sometimes 
I  wasn't."  She  was  the  shortest  girl  in  the  class,  she  says,  and  she 
didn't  begin  to  get  breasts  until  15  or  16.  Julia  Cuddihy  has  a 
somewhat  different  memory.  "She  was  a  leader,  and  all  the  boys 
loved  her."  Also,  says  Cuddihy,  Paltrow  had  a  pared-down  sense 
of  style  even  then.  "Levis,  cowboy  boots,  a  white  T-shirt,  long 
hair,  not  a  lot  of  makeup.  But  total  fashion  sense."  Not  by 
chance,  Paltrow  is  one  of  Hollywood's  leading  clotheshorses  to- 
day, usually  dressed  in  Calvin  Klein,  sometimes  in  Stella  McCart- 
ney, but  always  in  some  grown-up  version  of  the  minimalist  style 
she  made  her  own  at  Spence. 

About  the  worst  thing  Paltrow  ever  did  in  high  school,  she 
says,  was  sneak  wine  coolers  from  the  local  Korean  deli.  "Oh, 
and  I  remember  this  one  time  Alexandra  Shiva  and  I— she  went 
to  Nightingale,  but  we'd  become  friends— snuck  down  to  Nell's 
[a  downtown  club  and  a  celebrity  hangout].  I  remember  being 
so  scared  that  after  a  while  it  was  too  much  for  me,  so  I  went 
back  to  her  family's  huge  apartment  at  the  Dakota  and  she 
stayed  out."  Then  came  an  exchange  program  in  Spain  in  the 
spring  of  10th  grade,  living  with  a  family  who  stayed  out  all 
night.  Gwyneth  returned  liberated,  chafing  against  her  early 
curfew,  and  began  sneaking  out  of  her  family's  Carnegie  Hill 
town  house  after  her  parents  had  gone  to  bed.  When  they 
caught  her,  she'd  be  lectured  and  grounded.  It  was,  she  says, 
her  rebellious  phase. 

W    ^^  rivately,  her  parents  were  more  concerned  about 
m         ■  their  daughter's  acting  ambitions.  "I  always 
m         M  thought  she  was  so  smart  that  she'd  be  drawn  to 
m  — *^      something  more  intellectual,"  admits  her  moth- 
■  er.  "I  think  all  actors  have  a  little  private  disdain 

— JL —  for  what  they  do."  But  Danner  had  not  forgot- 

ten the  moment  when  her  daughter,  aged  six  or  seven,  performed 
in  one  of  the  post-play  cabarets  that  Williamstown  actors  stage 
informally.  Gwyneth  sang  "Anything  You  Can  Do,  I  Can  Do 
Better"  as  a  duet  with  another  future  actor  Christian  Slater. 
"There  was  this  thunderous  applause,"  recalls  Danner,  "and  I 
saw  her  eyes  look  to  the  left  and  right,  and  I  said  to  Bruce,  'She's 
got  it.  She  knows.'"  By  high  school,  Gwyneth  had  managed  a 
few  small  roles  at  Williamstown,  and  a  summer's  worth  of  theater 
at  a  girls'  camp  in  Vermont.  But  she  was  still  a  child,  her  talent 
unclear  as  yet,  set  on  breaking  into  a  world  where  the  odds,  even 
with  a  mother  in  the  business,  were  high  against  her. 
To  her  parents'  chagrin,  Gwyneth's  continued  on  pa< 
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BROOKE    DE    OCAMPO 

seminal  "IT"  MOMENT:  After  debuting  at  the  Ju- 
nior League  Ball,  she  slipped  out  of  her  gown  and 
into  one  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  Jr.'s  spare  tuxedos, 
then  went  dancing  at  Studio  54.  AGE:  34.  sign: 
Virgo.  PROVENANCE:  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
CASH  FLOW:  Investment-banker  husband;  royal- 
ties from  Bright  Young  Things,  this  fall's  "It"  book 
with  photographer  Jonathan  Becker,  stamping 
GROUNDS:  London,  N.Y.C.,  Buenos  Aires.  DAY 
JOB:  Author,  mother  of  three  kids  under  three. 
USUAL  SUSPECTS:  Lillian  Wang  von  Stauffenberg, 
Aerin  Lauder,  Karen  Groos,  Mari€-Chantal  of 
Greece,  Alexandra  von  Fiirstenberg,  Rena  Sindi, 
Marean  Pompidou,  Maria  Teresa  Pulido,  Renee 
Rockefeller.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  John  Galliano^ 
Oscar  de  la  Renta,  Helmut  Lang,  Marc  Jacobs, 
Michael  Kors,  Chloe.  favorite  party:  New 
York  Botanical  Garden's  winter  bpll-she's,a  engird , 
man.  CLOSET  confession:  Off-season  clothes  are 
sent  to  Greenwich,  we  did  hot  make  this  UP: 
When  faced  with  a  building  water  shutoff  while 
working  in  Rome  (did  we  mention  this  was 'hpurs  . 
before  her  date  with  "the  hottest  man.  in  Italy"?), 
Brooke  armed  herself  v/ith  a  bikjnj,  towel,  anri 
shampoo,  ana  jumped  ihto  the'fountain  outsL-, 
(never  mind  mat  the  setting  was  the  Villa  Borghese 
gardens-in  February).  /       ' 
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The  scene  belongs  to  them.  1  he  styles  are  set  by  them.  '. 

or  at  least  look  that  wail  and  their  names — Plum,  Lulu,  Aerin;  Samantha— punctuate 

the  best  gossip  columns  and  guest  lists.  Posing  Jor  MICHAEL  THOMPSON 

and  speaking  to  KRql'INA  STEWART,  todays  society  swans  and  celebutantes  have 

been  \aught  forever  in  the  amber  of  their  moment 


BY     GEORGE     CORTINA 


PATRICIA    HERRERA 

SEMINAL  "IT"  (moment:  After  appearing 
on  the  International  Best-Dressed  list,  Pa- 
tricia Herrera,  standing,  moved  to  the  list's 
Hall  of  Fame  this  year-one  of  the  young- 
est ever  to  do  sc  AGE:  26.  SIGN:  Virgo. 
PROVENANCE:  Upper  East  Side  by 


is  Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  Rei  _ 
stamping  grounds:  NYC,  Southampton, 
LA.  training  ground:  Spence,  Brown 
University.  DAY  job:  V.F.  associate  fashion 
editor.  USUAL  SUSPECTS:  Alex  Lasky,  Rob- 
bie Kravis,  Mapdolyna  Theodoracopulos, 
Samantha  Phipps  watering  holes:  Moom- 
ba,  Bar  Pitti.  signature  LOOK:  Boyish- 
scrawny  shirts  and  sweaters  with  men's-cut 
trousers.  CELL  PHONE:  Motorola  StarTAC. 
FAVORITE  VICE:  Shoes  (north  of  150  pairs). 


SAMANTHA    PHIPPS 

we  DID  NOT  make  THIS  UP:  Samantha  Phipps,  seated,  owns  350 
bikinis.  ("I  took  70  with  me  on  my  recent  trip  to  France.")  AGE:  26. 
SIGN:  Leo.  PROVENANCE:  Born  in  N.Y.C.,  raised  in  Old  Westbury,  L.I., 
where  her  family  has  a  century-old  100-acre  estate.  CASH  FLOW: 
Fifth  generation  of  landowning,  polo-playing  heirs  to  the  U.S.  Steel  for- 
tune. STAMPING  GROUNDS:  Palm  Beach,  N.Y.C.,  Southampton.  DEBUT: 
The  Junior  Assembly,  the  Infirmary  Ball.  DAY  JOB:  Co-founder  of  Net- 
work Public  Relations.  WATERING  HOLES:  Halo,  Luahn,  Spa  nightclub. 
SIGNATURE  LOOK:  Tank  top  and  jeans,  Carolina  Herrera,  Valentino. 


LULU    KWIATKOWSKI 

"it"  vernacular:  "I  am  not  a  fucking  socialite." 
(In  fact,  she  is  so  not  a  socialite  that  she  even  re- 
cently dropped  the  controversial  "de"  that  her  fa- 
ther added  to  her  family's  last  name.)  AGE:  28. 
SIGN:  Capricorn.  PROVENANCE:  NYC.  CASH 
FLOW:  Polo-playing,  model-marrying,  aviation- 
brokering  father,  Henryk,  whose  first  big  deal 
was  selling  nine  TWA  planes  to  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
STAMPING  GROUNDS:  Quogue,  N.Y.C.,  Paris. 
training  GROUND:  Hewitt,  Aiglon,  Parsons  School 
of  Design,  IPEDEC  art  school  near  Paris.  DAY  JOB: 
Decorative-interiors  painter,  owns  Lulu  DK  Fabrics. 
USUAL  SUSPECTS:  Her  brother  Stephen,  Tara  Peters, 
Alfredo  Gilardini.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  Sartorial  trus- 
tafarian.  WE  DID  NOT  MAKE  THIS  UP:  Refuses  to 
read  gossip  and  fashion  magazines,  which  helps 
explain  why  their  staffers  are  always  stalking  her. 


seminal  "it"  moment:  Now.  This  fall  she  shows  up  in  Versace  jeans  ads,  Af 
premier  campaign  for  his  own  line,  and  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  Opium  ad,  the  first 
rection.  AGE:  22.  SIGN:  Virgo.  PROVENANCE:  London  by  way  of  ashrams  in 
Sophie  had  17  homes  in  17  years  of  globe-trotting  with  her  mother,  Tessa  Dah 
lained,  "All  I  want  is  a  stable  home,"  Mom  would  reply,  "All  right,  darling,  wi 
JOB:  Model.  Discovered  at  age  19  by  Isabella  Blow  (London's  answer  t< 
etic  size  12  (British),  Sophie  was  taken  on  by  Storm,  the  agency 
oss.  CASH  FLOW:  Modeling  jobs;  her  late  grandfather  was 
Roald  Dohl     ^ttJNG  grounds:  London,  NYC,  LA    watering  holes 
Nobu   Annabel  .   .i-fciMmp  ("My  parents  met  there  at  Johnny  Gold's  tab! 
■■'"■■•  I  ••'!     14   i     tuvonri  vfcji^^^jdnalincessantly).  we  did  NO£ 
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HIE    DAHL 
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LUM    SYKES 


..:  "Brits  love  to  dance  on  tables,"  ex- 
plains Plum  about  her  recent  birthday  party  at  Lot  61,  which  re- 
quired 350  replacement  champagne  glasses  to  make  up  for  the 
damage  of  said  activity.  Toe-tapping  guests  included  Milla  Jovovich, 
Kate  Moss,  Minnie  Driver,  Sophie  Dahl,  Nick  Nolte,  and  Michael 
Keaton.  AGE:  30.  SIGN:  Sagittarius.  PROVENANCE:  London,  cash 
FLOW:  Who  needs  money  when  you  have  designer  discounts  and 
sample  sales  to  get  you  through  the  day?  stamping  GROUNDS: 
London,  N.Y.C.,  Paris.  TRAINING  GROUND:  Sevenoaks  School,  Ox- 
ford. DAY  JOB:  Vogue  fashion  features  writer,  screenwriter,  bon 
vivant.  usual  SUSPECTS:  Twin  sister  Lucy,  Frankie  Rayder,  Kate 
Driver,  Jeremy  Scott,  Matthew  Williamson,  Isabella  Blow,  boyfriend 
Damian  Loeb.  WATERING  HOLES:  Da  Silvano,  Les  Deux  Gamins, 
Moomba,  Pastis.  FAVORITE  PARTY:  "My  own  birthday  party,  of 
course!"  "IT"  VERNACULAR:  "Ask,  don't  get!"  ■  a  retort  she  delivers 
icily  to  anyone  who  dares  request  editorial  mention  in  her  Vogue 
column.  "Beyond"  -■-■  good.  HEALTH  REGIMEN:  Boxing.  SIGNATURE 
LOOK:  Espouses  the  Socratic  theory  of  shopping-"Know  thyself." 
Loves  John  Galliano,  Tom  Ford,  Chanel,  and  Alexander  McQueen 
(the  last  of  whom  she  has  served  as  a  runway  model). 


CECILIA    DEAN 


CASH  FLOW:  Who  needs  money  when  every* 
signer  wonts  to  dress  you  (not  to  mention  pay 
to  produce  quarterly  art/fashion  bibles  under ' 
sponsorship)?  AGE:  31.  SIGN:  Capricorn,  prc 
nance:  Central  California  and  NYC.  STAMF 
GROUNDS:  NYC,  Rio,  Tokyo.  DAY  JOB:  Co-four 
of  Visionaire  magazine  in  1991,  visiting  profe 
at  Parsons  School  of  Design.  USUAL  SUSPE< 
Anne  Christensen,  Kim  Sion,  Tom  Sachs,  Lisa  Co! 
and  fellow  Visionaire-ies  Stephen  Gan  and  Ja 
Kaliardos.  WATERING  HOLES:  Triple  Eight  Pal' 
Passerby,  Sylvia's,  71  Clinton,  Cafe  Habana.  FAV 
ITE  PARTY:  Visiona/re's  quarterly-issue  launc 
"IT"  vernacular:  "T.M.I."  =  too  much  informa 
SIGNATURE  LOOK:  Viktor  &  Rolf  (in  photo),  Be 
ciaga,  Comme  des  Garcons,  Fendi,  Chanel.  Lov( 
mix  designer  clothes  with  flea-market  finds.  HEAl 
BEAUTY  regimen:  Bicycling  in  Central  Park.  Pr 
to  putting  on  morning  makeup  in  taxis-very 
girl,  we  did  not  make  this  up:  Once  enck 
the  torture  of  wearing  a  20-inch  corset.  (Someti 
you  have  to  suffer  for  fashion.) 


SAMANTHA    BOARDMAN 

SEMINAL  "IT"  MOMENT:  In  1998,  Thomas  Crown  Affair  studio  execs  called  the  young  medical  student 
seeking  permission  to  place  her  photo  on  the  mantel  of  the  film's  rakish  leading  man,  Pierce  Bros- 
nan.  AGE:  28.  sign:  Capricorn,  debut:  The  Junior  Assembly,  provenance:  Born  in  Johannesburg, 
where  her  very  social  parents,  Dixon  and  Pauline,  were  living  the  bohemian  life.  Raised  in  N.Y.C. 
CASH  FLOW:  An  heir  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  City  (now  Citibank)  fortune  on  her 
mother's  side,  stamping  grounds:  Palm  Beach,  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.C.  training  ground:  Chapin, 
St.  Paul's,  Harvard,  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  DAY  JOB:  Intern  4t  New  York  Hospital. 
usual  suspects:  Her  sister,  Serena,  Aerin  Lauder,  Rachel  Peters,  Fernanda  Niven  favorite  party: 
Animal  Medical  Center  "Top  Dog"  soiree.  CELL  PHONE:  Motorola  StarTAC-but  she  can't  use  it  in 
the  hospital,  because  it  runs  afoul  of  pacemakers  and  the  like.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  Wears  Chanel 
ballet  slippers  and  cigarette  pants,  though  she  spends  most  of  her  fime  in  scrubs.  (Michael  Kors  offered 
to  design  a  pair  for  her,  in  cashmere.) 

*1 


AERIN    LAUDER 

SEMINAL  "it"  MOMENT:  At  29,  served  as  younges.  _. 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  annual  Costume  Institute  gala 
(with  Anna  Wintour  and  Tommy  Hilfiger).  AGE:  30.  SIGN:  Taurus. 
PROVENANCE:  Upper  East  Side  (via  Vienna,  where  dad  was  U.S. 
ambassador,  1986-87).  CASH  FLOW:  Third  generation  of  her 
family's  $3.9  billion  cosmetics  dynasty,  stamping  grounds: 
Palm  Beach,  East  Hampton,  NYC.  training  ground:  Chapin, 
UPenn.  DAY  JOB:  Executive  director  of  creative  marketing  for 
Estee  Lauder.  USUAL  SUSPECTS:  Husband  Eric  Zinterhofer,  Anne 
Waterman,  Samantha  Boardman,  Anne  Buford,  Lauren  duPont. 
HEALTH/BEAUTY  REGIMEN:  Personal  trainer.  Shockingly,  Aerin  has 
never  had  a  facial,  but  she  loves  using  self-tanners.  SIGNATURE 
LOOK:  Long  hair,  leather  pants,  Manolo  Blahniks  (even  while  preg- 
nant, which  she  currently  is,  for  the  second  time),  white  jeans  any 
time  of  the  year.  ("I  wear  jewelry  day  and  night  as  long  as  it's 
dressed  down,  like  a  Verdura  cocktail  ring  with  a  bathing  suit. 
If  I'm  dressed  up  for  evening,  then  I'm  not  wearing  jewelry.") 
CLOSET  CONFESSION:  Her  dressing  room  has  three  closets,  and 
she  arranges  her  shoes  by  height.  ("The  tallest  are  in  the  right 
closet,  medium  in  the  center,  and  sneakers  and  mules  are  on  the 
left.")  WE  DID  NOT  MAKE  THIS  UP:  Aerin  is  featured  on  a  foot- 
fetishist  Web  site  alongside  such  other  boldfaced  names  as 
Angelina  Jolie,  Angela  Bassett,  Ashley  Judd,  and  Amber  Valetta 
(and  that's  just  the  A's). 


• 


LLE    MACPHERSON 

vorite  PARTIES:  The  Serpentine  Gallery's  summer  gala  in  London  and  Elton  John's  an- 
al aids  Foundation  bash  at  his  home  in  Windsor,  age:  36.  sign:  Aries,  provenance: 
'dney.  cash  flow:  That  smile,  those  legs  . . .  stamping  grounds:  Sydney,  London, 
YC.  training  GROUND:  Pre-law  at  Sydney  U.  DAY  JOB:  Model,  actress,  mom,  entrepre- 
>ur  (she  owns  an  eponymously  named  lingerie  company),  party  girl.  USUAL  SUSPECTS:^ 
3ted  Sean  renn  and  Tim  Jeffries,  and  married  Elle  design  guru  Gilles  Bensimon  before 
iving  a  son,  Flynn,  with  financier  Arki  Busson.  watering  holes:  Le  Due  in  Paris,  Nobu 

London,  Doyle's  in  Sydney.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  The  Sports  Illustrated  swimsuit  icon 
rtually  favors  a  T-shirt,  dark  denim  jeans,  and  boots  by  day,  and  by  night  "sexy  rock 

roll,"  such  as  a  Valentino  dress  or  sequined  pants  and  a  men's  white  shirt.  CLOSET 
3NFESSION:  She  has  homes,  and  therefore  closets,  on  several  continents,  and  her  ward- 
bes  are  in  constant  disarray.  WE  DID  NOT  make  this  UP:  During  the  80s,  she  ap- 
iared  in  every  issue  of  Elle  for  six  straight  years.  Her  face  adorns  a  series  of  eight 
aribbean  postage  stamps. 


KIDADA    JONES 

DAY  JOB:  Film  and  fashion  force  of  nature.  Though  she  has  appeared  in  such  movies  as  Black 
and  White,  Kidada  insists  she's  not  an  actress.  "I  play  myself.  Some  finger-waving,  mothering  girl 
who's  always  telling  some  thug  to  get  it  together."  She's  widely  credited  with  turning  on  Tommy 
Hilfiger  to  the  urban  youth  trend.  (Six  years  ago,  after  she  styled  a  Vibe  cover  with  Michael 
Jackson,  putting  him  in  a  Tommy  Hilfiger  sweater,  Tommy  called  her  up  for  her  advice  in  fig- 
uring out  the  whole  hip-hop  scene  and  his  role  in  it.)  AGE:  26.  SIGN:  Aries.  PROVENANCE:  L.A. 
CASH  FLOW:  Chart-busting,  risktaking  father,  Quincy  Jones,  and  Mod  Squad  mother,  Peggy 
Lipton.  STAMPING  GROUNDS:  L.A.,  London,  Anguilla.  TRAINING  GROUND:  Attended  1 1 
schools,  including  Fairfax  High  and  FIT.  in  L.A.  Lived  in  an  Indian  ashram  when  she  was  12. 
USUAL  SUSPECTS:  Her  sister  Rashida,  Samantha  and  Charlotte  Ronson,  Jennifer  Meyer,  Ashlee 
Margolis,  Aaliyah,  Evet  Sanchez,  Eliane  Henry.  Former  boyfriends  include  Leo  DiCaprio,  LL  Cool  J, 
and  slain  fiance  Tupac  Shakur  (whose  image  is  tattooed  on  her  shoulder).  WATERING  HOLES: 
La  Conversation,  Fred  Segal.  CELL  PHONE:  Motorola  V.  series  mini-phone.  "You  can't  imagine 
what  I've  done  to  this  phone  and  it  keeps  working.  It  is  seriously  indestructible."  WE  DID  NOT 
MAKE  THIS  UP:  Kidada  and  Tupac  Shakur,  then  recently  engaged,  took  over  the  fall  '96  Milan 
shows,  showing  off  a  seven-carat  ring  as  they  worked  the  runways  of  Versace,  Romeo  Gigli, 
Giorgio  Armani,  and  Valentino.  Though  designers  showered  the  pair  with  piles  of  free  clothes, 
the  stash  never  made  it  back  to  L.A.  Their  luggage  was  stolen  en  route. 


EMILIA    FANJUL 

I  flow:  Her  plantation-owning,  campaign-funding  father,  Pepe,  who  with 
brother  Alfy  owns  Flo-Sun,  which  grows  sugarcane  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
%nd  on  nearly  half  the  sugar-farming  land  in  the  Everglades.  AGE:  25.  SIGN: 
Scorpio,  provenance:  Palm  Beach,  stamping  grounds:  Casa  de  Campo, 
Palm  Beach,  NYC.  TRAINING  GROUND:  The  Kent  School,  Boston  College.  DAY 
JOB:  PR.  director  for  Bottega  Veneta.  watering  holes:  Cipriani's  Downtown, 
Mr.  Chow,  Indochine.  favorite  party:  Animal  Medical  Center  "Top  Dog"  gala. 
cell  PHONE:  Silver  Nokia.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  Platform  sandals  with  jeans  anc 
a  tank  top.  we  did  not  make  this  up:  In  the  Starr  report,  Monica  Lewinsky 
helped  prove  her  case  of  intimacy  with  the  president  by  citing  an  overheard 
phone  conversation  between  Clinton  and  Emilia's  uncle  Alfy  Fanjul 


MARINA    RUST 

6EMINAL  "IT"  MOMENT:  At  a  1997  Richard  Tyler  fashion 
,how,  she  exhibited  grace  under  pressure  when  her  Jil 
Sander  coat  caught  on  fire.  (Anyone  familiar  with  the 
party  scene  in  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's  understands  the  aplomb 
with  which  a  fire  can  be  extinguished.)  age:  35.  SIGN: 
Scorpio,  provenance:  D.C.  by  way  of  an  Oregon  com- 
mune, debut:  Washington,  D.C,  Christmas  Ball.  Cash 
-"low:  Marshall  Field  heiress,  stamping  GROUNDS: 
NYC,  Maine,  LA.  training  GROUND:  Duke.  DAY  JOB: 
Novelist,  Vogue  contributing  editor,  usual  suspects: 
Husband  Ian  Connor,  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  Peter  Bacanovic. 
favorite  PARTY:  The  Frick  Collection's  Young  Fellows 
gala-she's  a  chairman.  SIGNATURE  LOOK:  Sticks  to 
«vhite,  beige,  and  brown,  and  long  skirts  for  evening. 
closet  confession:  Clothes  that  don't  fit  her  strict 
:hromatic  wardrobe  scheme  are  banished  to  the  base- 
-nent,  where  she  keeps  covered  rolling  racks  filled  with 
aall  gowns  and  her  exploits  from  sample  sales.  ("My 
'riend  has  a  Ralph  Lauren  employee  come  and  regular- 
y  fold  sweaters  and  arrange  her  shelves  and  racks. 
Now,  that's  luxury!") 
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AmonK  the  thousands  of  photogJ 
William  C  laxton  shot  of  Steve  Mcfl 
are  this  1964  publicity  portrait 
on  the  MKJM  lot  and,  opposite,  a 
candid  of  the  actor  relaxi] 
his  Sherrv-Netherland  Hotel 
k.  New  York 


le  low,  steady  flame  that 
is  Steve  MeQueen  burned  out 
ematurely,  with  his  death 
Din  cancer  at  age  50,  and  no 
lion-movie  hero  has  ever 
utched  his  wary,  self-contained 
wer.  In  a  new  book  of 
lotographs — the  result  of 
lprecedented  access 
iring  the  1960s— 
ILLIAM  CLAXTON  catches  the 
mature  moments  of  a  fast-lived 
irdom.  The  result, 
MES  WOLCOTT  finds,  is 
ed  with  humor,  glamour, 
id  the  brutal  honesty  that 
fined  McQueen  both  on 
id  off  the  screen 
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CAMERA  READY 


Steve  McQueen,  as  captured  by 
William  Claxton.  clockwise  from  top 
left:  sprawled  on  the  bed  in  his 
Sherry-Netherland  Hotel  suite, 
New  York  City,  1962;  with  Johnny 
Carson  on  Tfie  Tonight  Show,  New 
York,  1964;  with  a  child  actor  on 
the  Bay  City,  Te\as.  set  of  Baby,  the 
Rain  Must  Fall,  1963;  in  his  Jaguar 
XKSS  on  Mulholland  Drive,  1962; 
with  Natalie  Wood  in  a  publicity  shot 
for  Love  with  the  Proper  Stranger, 
1962;  after  a  grueling  motorcycle  race 
in  the  Mojave  Desert,  1962;  and  on 
location  with  Lee  Remick  while 
c,~iing  Baby,  the  Rain  Must  Fall, 

the  day  President  Kennedy 

s  assassinated. 
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teve  McQueen  bonded  with  metal, 
making  steel  an  extension  of  himself.  Sports  cars, 
guns,  motorcycles— he  handled  them  as  if  they  were 
wedded  to  his  fingertips,  his  sure  control  infused 
with  charisma  through  a  daredevil  zeal  for  speed, 
tight  corners,  and  sudden  catapults.  Other  movie 
stars  have  imitated  McQueen's  risky  nerve  behind 
the  wheel  and  trigger,  but  none  has  matched  his 
fine-tuned  attention  between  action  bursts.  Cleaning 
his  weapon  in  Don  Siegel's  war  drama,  Hell  Is  for 
Heroes,  playing  chess  in  The  Thomas  Crown  Affair, 
he  did  small  things  with  an  X-Acto  knife  of  concentration,  seg- 
menting spare  time  into  tiny  rituals  and  maintenance  routines. 
The  movies  recognized  the  lean  discipline  and  tight  springs  that 
formed  the  spinal  column  of  his  rebel  persona.  McQueen  was 
often  put  into  uniform  on-screen:  combat  fatigues  {Hell  Is  for  He- 
roes), starched  khakis  (Soldier  in  the  Rain),  sailor  suits  (The  Sand 
Pebbles),  prison  whites  (Tl\e  Getaway),  and  prison  stripes  (Papil- 
lon).  Even  his  snazzy  three-piece  suits  in  The  Thomas  Crown 
Affair  had  a  regimented  fit,  as  if  he  were  modeling  an  exclusive 
uniform— a  tasteful  weave  of  crisply  pressed  money.  The  fasci- 
nation of  William  Claxton's  photo  book  Steve  McQueen  (Arena 

Photographs  by  William  Claxton  are  excerpted  from  Steve  McQueen,  to 
be  published  this  month  by  Arena  Editions;  ©  2000  by  the  publisher. 


Editions)  is  seeing  its  subject  out  of  uniform  and 

yet  never  out  of  character.  On-screen  McQueen 

and  offscreen  McQueen  were  the  same  cat.  It's 

difficult  to  recall  a  situation  when  a  photographer 

has  had  such  steady,  tag-along  access  to  a  moody, 

elusive  star.  At  times  Claxton's  camera  seems  to 

perch  birdlike  on  McQueen's  shoulder,  as  in  the 

shot  of  McQueen  racing  his  Jaguar  XKSS  on 

Mulholland  Drive,  his  eyes  disconcertingly  not 

on  the  road  but  on  the  lens.  (He  and  Claxton  once  ditched  ( 

of  a  burning  car  together.)  Or  McQueen  might  phone  Claxl 

in  the  dead  of  night  to  summon  him  to  a  dirt-bike  race  throu 

the  Mojave  Desert  at  sunup.  "Clax,  don't  forget  to  bring  yt 
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you'll  get  some  great  shots."  Claxton,  whose  other  books  in- 
de  studies  of  jazz  greats,  had  to  be  as  impromptu  with  his 
nera  as  a  musician  with  his  ax  to  keep  pace  with  the  erratic 
lpo  of  McQueen's  life. 


orn  in  1930,  McQueen  was  the  jostled  prod- 
uct of  an  absent  father  and  an  alcoholic  moth- 
er. Raised  by  a  grandmother  and  sent  to  a 
school  for  delinquent  boys  before  serving  a 
stint  in  the  Marines,  McQueen  had  a  scrappy 
upbringing  which  left  him  wary,  self-contained, 
and  often  walled-off.  His  entire  career  he  betrayed  the  touch- 
iness of  someone  who  considers  every  approach  from  an 
outsider  a  possible  threat.  Acting  was  a  strange  choice  of 
profession  for  someone  so  dead-set  on  hooding  his  emo- 
tions. In  Hell  Is  for  Heroes,  Don  Siegel  was  unable  to  elicit 
tears  from  McQueen  for  a  tragic  scene  despite  the  use  of 
onions,  chemicals,  and  sad  stories;  he  even  smacked  his 
star  across  the  face,  hoping  the  stinging  sensation  would 
make  his  eyes  water,  but  McQueen  couldn't/wouldn't  cry. 
The  refusal  of  McQueen's  characters  to  crack  under  stress, 
or  even  change  expression  more  than  a  fringe,  might  have 
resulted  in  cardboard  acting  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
bug-zapper  blue  of  his  eyes  and  his  witty,  mobile,  still- 
underappreciated  body  English.  (He  zigzags  like  a  soccer 
star  in  Hell  Is  for  Heroes  and  takes  out  a  German  guard  in 
The  Great  Escape  with  an  imaginative  sideways  block.)  His 
monotone  has  a  sneaky  approach,  too.  He  speaks  as  if  trying  to 
be  overheard  rather  than  heard,  his  low  modulations  carrying 
a  concise  noun-verb  punch.  One  of  the  continued  on  paoi 
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I  lotel  pioneer  Conrad  Hilton  strutted 

a  parade  of  showgirls  on  his  arm,  and  Zsa  Zsa  Gahor 

as  his  second  wile.  His  son,  Nicky,  notoriously  wed 

and  divorced  Liz  Taylor.  Now  a  fourth  Hilton  generation- 

1 9-year-old  Paris,  with  her  16-year-old  sister,  Nicky, 

in  her  wake— is  setting  society  on  its  ear. 

Planning  a  cosmetics  line,  starring  in  a  documentary 

about  herself,  and  denying  tabloid  tales  of  a  romance  with 

Leonardo  DiCaprio,  Paris  is  the  very  model  of 

a  hip-hop  debutante.  NANCY  JO  SALES  chronicles 

a  whirl  of  Jazz  Age  antics  and  a  seemingly 

insatiable  desire  for  the  spotlight 


• 
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IT"  SISTER  ACT 

The  Hilton  sisters. 

Nicky,  left,  and  Paris,  at 

the  Grand  Motel  on  Pico 

Avenue  in  Los  Angeles. 

,^?      Everyone  talks  hehind  their 

backs,  but  everyone  keeps 

inviting  them  to  all 

the  parties.  "I've  seen 

them  out  at  night,  and  it's 

not  something  their 

parents  would  take  well," 

savs  one  socialite. 


le  was 


there,  lounging  up  in  the  V.I. P.  section, 
neon  lights  from  the  dance  floor  flickering 
otT  her  long  brown  body.  Ben  Stiller  was 
filming  her  with  a  digital  camera,  part  of 
research,  he  said,  for  an  upcoming  part  as 
a  male  model.  Carmen  Kass  and  Frankie 
Rayder  were  laughing. 

The  hip-hop  kids  were  dancing.  It  was 
the  night  of  the  awards  ceremony  for  the 
Council  of  Fashion  Designers  of  America, 
and  the  after-party  was  at  Saci,  the  new 
nightclub  near  Times  Square.  The  place 
was  full  of  models  and  the  beautiful  kids 
who  make  the  scene,  all  planning  on  blow- 
ing up  like  their  friend  James  King;  they 
were  talking  about  how  she's  starring  in  a 
Jerry  Bruckheimer  film  with  Ben  Affleck 
that's  being  shot  this  summer. 

"She  still  talks  to  us,  so  far,"  one  kid 
said,  "but  we'll  see." 

"She's  going  to  hook  me  up  with  her 
agent,"  said  another. 

They  danced,  throwing  their  hands 
around  like  rappers. 

About  one  o'clock,  a  tall,  blonde,  ghost- 
ly girl  with  haunting  blue  eyes  was  seen 
drifting  around  in  what  looked  like  an  ex- 
pensive costume  for  an  Austin  Powers  mov- 
ie. It  was  a  sequined  Union  Jack  skirt,  a 
micro-mini. 

Everyone  looked. 

"Nicky!"  said  the  paparazzi. 

It  was  Nicky  Hilton,  heiress  to  the  Hil- 
ton hotel  fortune,  age  16. 

The  photographers  swarmed  over  her. 

"Isn't  it  a  school  night?"  someone  said. 

"She's  trying  to  be  Paris,"  observed  one 
girl. 

Paris  was  Paris  Hilton,  Nicky's  19-year- 
old  sister. 

Someone  asked  her  what  she  was  wear- 
ing. 

"It's  all  Dolce,"  Nicky  said,  smiling, 
showing  off  the  matching  heels.  Under- 
neath a  tight  white  button-down  she  wore 
a  black  bra. 

"Nicky!"  said  the  paparazzi.  "Here!" 

Hand  on  hip,  Nicky  did  a  runway  turn, 


like  some  schoolgirl  in  front  of  her  bed- 
room mirror    except  this  was  real. 

Flash. 

Nicky's  sidekick  lor  the  evening,  heiress 
Casey  Johnson  as  in  Johnson  &  Johnson 
stood  nearby,  managing  to  look  like  a 
character  from  Dynasty, 

"If  I  were  their  parents,  I  would  kick 
their  ahsses."  said  an  older  Italian  gentle- 
man in  Aristotle  Onassis  eyeglasses.  He 
mentioned  that  he  recently  spent  time  with 
Paris  Hilton  in  Paris.  "She  said  to  me,  'I 
am  American  royalty!'  This  is  the  seester? 
She  is  16?  She  looks  26!  She  learns  every- 
thing from  ...  the  seester!" 

People  whispered. 

Nicky  held  up  a  bottle  of  Piper-Heidsick 
champagne,  then  took  a  sip  of  it  through 
a  shiny  straw.  The  photographers  loved  it. 

Her  picture  from  that  night  turned  up  a 
few  days  later  in  the  "Styles"  section  of  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times,  surrounded  by 
shots  of  models  and  movie  stars  and  fash- 
ion designers. 

On  a  very  hot  day  in  June,  the 
Hilton  sisters  are  having  lunch 
with  their  parents  at  the  fam- 
ily house  in  Southampton. 
It's  down  a  long  road 
flanked  by  white  potato  fields 
—a  giant  Dutch  Colonial  home  inside  a 
gated  development,  with  a  yard  bigger  than 
a  prep-school  playing  field.  "It's  the  big 
boys  with  the  new  green  stuff  out  here," 
says  a  social-minded  taxi  driver. 

Conrad  Hilton,  the  Hilton  girls'  great- 
grandfather, bought  his  first  hotel  in  1919, 
but  the  Hilton  family  seems  forever  plagued 
by  a  crisp  taint  of  new  money. 

Conrad  was  the  son  of  a  general-store 
owner  from  San  Antonio,  New  Mexico. 
His  first  hotel  was  nothing  more  than  a 
flophouse  for  oil-field  roustabouts.  Even 
after  his  success,  he  never  did  well  in  soci- 
ety. A  Trumpian  figure,  he  palled  around 
with  celebrities  (he  seemed  close  to  Ann 
Miller)  and  went  dancing  with  assorted 
L.A.  showgirls.  He  opened  his  new  hotels 
by  dancing  something  called  the  varso- 
viana  in  the  ballrooms. 

His  second  wife  was  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor, 
the  Hungarian  beauty  queen.  Everybody 
told  him  she  was  a  gold  digger.  "Glamour, 
I  found,  is  expensive,"  wrote  Conrad  in  his 
autobiography.  Be  My  Guest,  which  graces 
the  nightstand  of  every  Hilton  hotel  room 
in  the  world. 

Rick  Hilton— grandson  of  Conrad,  father 
to  Paris  and  Nicky— is  sitting  on  the  wide 
wooden  side  porch,  staring  hard  at  some 
begonias.  He  has  a  glass  of  ice  water  in  his 
hand;  he  looks  a  bit  sunslruck. 

He's  a  tall,  athletic  man  in  a  pair  of 


khaki  shorts  and  a  wild  print  shirt, 
a  college  boy.  At  43  years  old,  he  has 
air  of  a  character  from  Hemingway, 
gered  by  something. 

I  [e  lues  to  smile. 

"Hello." 

I  [e  stands  and  grimaces  resignedly. 

"I'll  go  get  them." 

There's  the  smell  of  smoke. 

Someone  named  Paul  is  cooking  ch 
en  on  an  outdoor  grill.  Someone  nar 
Josie  brings  a  bowl  of  ice  and  puts  it  c 
picnic  table  next  to  Key-lime  pie  and  f 
and  salad.  Everybody  moves  slow, 
looks  a  little  tired. 

Now  the  mother,  Kathy  Hilton,  bu 
through  French  doors,  clicking  across 
porch  in  a  cheek-high  Lili  Pulitzer  s 
and  Sergio  Rossi  sandals.  She  has  o 
kooky,  flowered  hat. 

"You're  here!" 

She's  trying  to  seem  upbeat.  She 
chronic  good  sport. 

Kathy  Hilton  is  only  39  ("I've  been 
ing  this  kid  thing  a  long  time!")  and 
the  toned,  cute  look  of  a  former  h 
cheerleader  to  Rick's  football  captain.  T 
met  through  friends  in  L.A.  when  she 
15  and  he  19. 

"Yap!  Yap!" 

The  two  champagne-colored  Pom< 
nians  start  barking  in  unison  for  no 
parent  reason. 

"Dolce!"  says  Kathy.  "Sebastian!" 

The  first  Pomeranian  is  named  a: 
the  fashion  designer;  the  second  on< 
named  after  the  boy  in  Cruel  Intend 
who  takes  a  girl's  virginity  in  order  to 
a  bet  that  will  allow  him  to  sleep  with 
stepsister.  The  dogs  belong  to  Paris. 

We  sit  down  at  the  porch  table,  set 
five,  and  Kathy  says  she  doesn't  like  hav 
reporters  around.  (Later  she'll  mention  t 
there's  a  security  guard  waiting  to  rem< 
me  if  at  any  time  that  becomes  necessa 

Paris  Hilton  alights  on  the  porch, 
has  sleepy,  unnaturally  blue  eyes,  a 
looks  as  if  she'd  be  hot  to  the  touch.  i 
looks  like  a  1930s  movie  siren,  all  spar 
warm  blonde  glow. 

She  sits  down  and  smiles  wanly,  w 
ningly. 

She's  wearing  a  white  T-shirt,  jeans,  a 
a  pair  of  four-inch-high  Lucite  sandals  t 
look  as  if  they  would  be  worn  by  stre 
walkers  on  the  planet  Zorg. 

The  topic  of  Leo  comes  up. 

"We  hang  out  at  parties,"  Paris  s; 
softly.  "He's  a  nice  guy,  but  as  far  as  I 
story  that  I—" 

Kathy  interrupts:  "Did  you  see  the  sto 
I  mean,  a  full  page  in  the  National  I 
(/tiirer?  We  were  harassed!  We  had  cann 
crews  waiting  downstairs"— at  the  Waldi 
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People  think  I'm  just  this  party  girl. 
Well,  I'm  not  like  thatf 


SWEETIE  PIE 

Paris  at  her 

grandmother's  house  in 
Beverly  HilK   Despite  a 
busy  social  schedule, 
she  found  time  to  play 
the  title  role  in  an 
independent  movie. 
Sweetie  Pie. 
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CALIFORNIA  GIRL 


Paris  at  Zuma  Beach 
in  Malibu.  "It's  like  she's  doing 
anything  to  become  famous, 
to  wipe  out  the  past,  to  become 
somebody  else,"  says  one  of 
her  friends.  "Star  is  her  nickname, 
says  Faris's  mother,  Kathy  Hilton. 
"We  call  her  Star. . . .  Star  just 
(Joes  what  she  wants." 
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■Just  tell  em  I'm  a  teenageif  says  Paris. 
Tell  em  I'm  a  normal  fod? 
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rowers,  the  Hiltons'  borne  in  New  York  City  "because  il  said 
thai  he"  he  is  Leonardo  DiCaprio  "would  conic  up  to  the 
apartment  and  whatever.  The  paparazzi  stand  outside  Paris's 
house  m  I  .A.    they  waited  lor  her  at  the  airport! 

"It  said  they  had  a  big  light  in  a  taxi,  so  1  called  Paris  and 
said.  'What's  this'.'-  And  she  said.  '(A)  I  have  not  been  to  New 
"will  in  nine  months,  and  (B)  I  have  never  had  a  fight  with  him, 
a\u\  (C)  I  have  never  been  in  a  taxi  with  Leonardo  DiCaprio!' 
Now,  what  does  thai  tell  you?" 

Kathy  giggles;  she  giggles  a  lot. 

"'Paris  the  Heiress,"'  says  Kathy,  mentioning  one  way  the 
press  refers  to  her  daughter.  "I  tease  her  about  that.  My  friends 
call  and  say,  is  this  Mrs.  It?'  because  they  call  her  the  it'  girl." 

Her  sons,  Barron,  10,  and  Conrad,  6,  were  excited  to  see  Paris 
in  the  Enquirer. 

"The  boys  said,  'Paris  is  marrying  Leonardo  DiCaprio?' 
And  I  said,  'No,  no.  Where  do  you  think  they  get  their  stories 
from?'  I  guess  everyone  wants  their  15  minutes  of  fame,  and 
they  want  to  be  heard,  and  they  wanna  talk  and  chat,  and  I 
see  people  at  parties  doing  this  and  I  think  to  myself,  What 
are  you  doing?" 

"People  think  I'm  just  this  party  girl,"  says  Paris.  "Well,  I'm 
not  like  that.  I  don't  just  go  to  parties.  I  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  to  auditions.  I  was  going  to  go  to  college,  but  then 
I  decided  to  take  a  year  off.  They  were  mad."  Her  voice  trails 
off,  and  she  wears  a  little  smile. 

"She  knows  she's  going  to  have  to  start  supporting  herself," 
Kathy  says.  "She's  finally  figuring  that  out." 

In  fact  Paris  has  just  finished  shooting  an  independent  fea- 
ture called  Sweetie  Pie,  a  teen  thriller.  She  plays  Sweetie  Pie. 

"Basically,  I'm  killed,  like,  right  in  the  beginning. . . .  But 
what  I'd  really  like  people  to  know  is  that  I'm  working  on  fund- 
raising  for  breast  cancer,"  Paris  continues  softly,  "  'cause  my 
grandmother  is  sick." 

"Well,  then,  speak  up!"  Kathy  says,  her  voice  suddenly  tremu- 
lous. She  has  been  devastated  by  her  mother's  illness. 

"I'm  trying  to,"  Paris  says  smoothly,  "but  you're  always  inter- 
rupting me." 

Kathy  grows  quiet. 

The  Hilton  boys  are  in  the  living  room  blasting  a  CD.  "Do 
you  believe  in  life  after  love?"  asks  Cher. 

Of  all  the  girls  in  gossip  land,  people  gossip  the  most  about 
the  Hilton  sisters.  Perhaps  that's  just  the  price  of  being 
blonde,  beautiful,  rich,  and  spirited. 

"They  live  very  colorful  lives,"  says  Jason  Binn,  who,  as 
publisher  of  Hamptons  magazine,  knows  some  of  the  social 
territory  occupied  by  the  Hilton  sisters.  "They're  little  stars. 
They've  become  names.  To  them  it's  like  a  job.  I  believe  they 
wake  up  every  morning  and  say,  'O.K.,  where  am  I  supposed 
to  be  tonight?' " 

Maybe  Paris's  habit  of  being  out  there  has  helped  her  pro- 
fessionally: she  has  just  signed  with  T  Management,  Donald 
Trump's  modeling  agency. 

A  friend  describes  how  Paris  behaves  when  she  enters  a  ho- 
tel belonging  to  the  family,  which  includes  the  Waldorf-Astoria: 
"She'll,  like,  roll  up  to  the  Waldorf  like  snap,  snap  to  the  desk 
clerk:  'You  give  me  a  key'  . . .  with  that  glare  in  her  eye,  like 
she's  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  or  something.  Grabs  the  key  out  of  their 
hand,  like:  'Tell  them  to  send  up  room  service  right  now!'" 

And  then  there's  the  supposed  rivalry  continued  on  page  m 
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pie  think  I'm  reserved, 


but  I  don't  like  to  think  out  loud,"  says  Jakob 
Dylan.  "A  little  bit  of  detachment  is  not  so  bad. 
When  you  find  yourself  out  there  doing  well, 
suddenly  a  whole  different  job  gets  thrust  on 
you  that  you  didn't  practice  in  your  bedroom 
when  you  were  younger." 

It's  taken  Dylan  four  years  since  the  huge 
success  of  his  band's  1 996  smash  album,  Bring- 
ing Down  the  Horse,  to  regroup,  get  up  the 
nerve,  and  go  back  into  the  studio.  The  result: 
a  much  more  connected,  intimate  voice  on 
Breach,  the  enigmatic  new  Wallflowers  CD, 
out  this  fall.  "I  like  stories,  imagination,"  he 
says.  "It's  a  little  gross  to  put  yourself  in  every 
song.  I  mean,  how  interesting  do  people  think 
they  really  are?" 

Dylan,  now  30,  claims  that  when  he  began 
his  music  career  1 0  years  ago,  first  in  the  Kibitz 
Room  at  L.A.'s  Canter's  deli,  then  with  a  debut 
album  that  was  considered  a  commercial  flop, 
people  wanted  to  talk  to  him  only  because  of 
his  father,  who— with  the  possible  exception 
of  Frank  Sinatra— was  the  hardest  act  to  follow 
in  the  history  of  show  business. 

"Even  if  [my]  CD  had  been  blank,  people 
wanted  to  talk  to  that  guy,"  says  Dylan,  who 
lives  in  Los  Angeles.  "A  lot  of  questions  I  got 
asked  weren't  questions  for  me;  they  were 
questions  for  him.  When  they  asked  me  what  it 
was  like  growing  up,  they  were  indirectly  ask- 
ing me  what  was  fie  like."  Dylan  is  still  not 
comfortable  talking  about  him,  or,  for  that 
matter,  about  his  own  wife,  Paige,  and  their 
two  young  sons.  When  asked  if  his  new  song 
"Hand  Me  Down"  is  about  his  father,  he  just 
smiles:  "Oh,  I  don't  think  he  is;  I  think  he's  the 
real  deal,  don't  you?"         -LISA  ROBINSON 
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ERYTHING'S    JAKE 


Jakob  Dylan,  whose  band,  the  Wallflowers, 

has  a  new  album  coming  out 

this  fall,  photographed  in  Los  Angeles 

on  May  23,  2000. 
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After  joining  the  fashion  galaky  at  the 
Freneh  luxury  empire  LVMH,  Michael  Kors  is  designing  th 

including  the  once  stodgy  Celine — opening  a  flagship  boutique 

on  Madison  Avenue,  licensing  his  name,  and  launching  a  signature  fragrance. 

As  a  fresh  breed  of  style-setting  young  socialite  goes  for  Kors's  sexy, 

ins,  who  at  age 


.'. 


M  ichael  has  a  feeling  for  a  woman  who  wants  to 


elcome  to  Paris!  Same 
show!  Different  station!" 
fashion  designer  Michael 
Kors  exclaims  in  his 
nasal  Long  Island  twang 
as  he  throws  open  the 
door  to  the  atelier  of  the 
French  company  Celine, 
situated  above  the  Cour- 
reges  boutique  at  40  Rue 
Francois-ler  in  Paris's 
Eighth  Arrondissement. 
An  assortment  of  assistants  scurry  about  and  provide  a  steady 
hum  of  whispered  French  beneath  his  . . .  well,  let's  call  it  the  Kors 
discourse,  a  running  commentary  which  consists  of  his  famed 
wit  and  pop-cultural  references  fired  off  between  gulps  of 
fetched  designer  water.  Kors,  the  American  sportswear  creator 
recruited  by  luxury-goods  conglomerate  LVMH  Moet  Hen- 
nessy  Louis  Vuitton  to  remake  its  stodgy  Celine  house  three 
years  ago,  is  wearing  his  trademark  khaki  pants,  black  cashmere 
crewneck,  and  blindingly  white  sneakers.  His  blond  hair  is 
clipped  quite  close  to  the  scalp.  "I  said,  'Cut  it  like  Steve  Mc- 
Queen,' but  I  ended  up  looking  like  Mitzi  Gaynor,"  he  told  me 
two  weeks  earlier  in  New  York,  while  he  was  overseeing  the  fall 
2000  show  for  his  own,  eponymous  collection,  as  well  as  the 
presentation  of  the  Kors  bridge  line,  his  company's  less  expen- 
sive label.  (New  York  will  always  be  home  to  Kors.  In  Paris  he 
stays  in  a  suite  at  the  Hotel  Lancaster.)  Moving  the  Celine  ate- 
lier to  23-25  Rue  du  Pont-Neuf,  he  is  also  opening  a  flagship 
Michael  Kors  boutique  on  Madison  Avenue  at  76th  Street  in 
Manhattan  this  month,  working  on  an  assortment  of  licenses, 
and  preparing  to  launch  a  signature  fragrance. 

"I'm  not  joking— this  really  is  just  a  different  station,"  he  tells 
me  on  that  damp  February  evening  as  he  puts  the  final  touches 
on  Celine's  fall  collection.  "We  have  our  feathers  and  our  jewels 
and  fur,  fur,  fur!  Oh!  We  mustn't  forget  the  most  important 
people  in  the  room,"  he  says,  pointing  at  three  women  poring 
over  pages  full  of  numbers.  "These  are  the  lovely  executives 
who  come  up  with  our  lovely  prices.  Look  at  this  croc  boot," 
he  cries,  holding  up  a  piece  of  exquisite  workmanship  almost 
as  long  as  his  arm.  "This'll  cost  as  much  as  the  gross  national 
product  of  Chad." 

A  gift  basket  from  Hediard  is  delivered  as  Brazilian  super- 
model Gisele  Bundchen,  with  her  pet  Yorkie,  Vida,  comes 
striding  into  the  atelier  for  her  final  fitting.  "From  Sigourney," 
Kors  warbles,  detaching  the  card  from  the  basket  as  the  whole 
room  swoons  at  the  drop  of  a  name.  Bundchen  checks  out  the 
goodies  in  the  basket.  "Mmmm,  I  like  butter  cookies,"  she 
says,  stuffing  a  few  in  her  mouth  as  she  strips  off  her  T-shirt 
and  jeans,  ready  to  try  on  a  crystal-encrusted  leopard  jersey 
dress,  which  will  be  the  grand  finale— outfit  No.  63— of  the 
Celine  show. 

Wearing  only  the  skimpiest  panties  and  perilously  high  heels, 
Bundchen  drapes  an  arm  about  her  breasts  as  she  waits  for  an 
assistant  to  bring  her  the  Kors  crystal  creation.  She  alone  of  all 
the  models  who  have  traipsed  through  the  atelier  covers  her 
breasts.  This  may  be  for  one  simple  reason:  she  alone  has  them. 
"Some  of  these  models  are  too  skinny,"  says  Kors.  "But  they 


are  supported  all  day  long  by  people  telling  them  how  fabul 
they  look.  'Oh,  look!  A  tibia  bone  is  poking  through  her  c 
Fabulous!'  Well,  if  you  can  see  a  tibia  bone  through  a  co* 
think  there's  a  problem." 

Gisele,  sparkling  now  in  the  dress,  bends  down  to  pick 
Vida.  She  gestures  with  the  silky  little  canine.  "Vida  likes 
glamorous  life." 

"Walk  for  me,"  Kors  instructs  her. 

Gisele  drops  the  dog  on  a  dime.  Pivoting  toward  a  wal 
mirrors,  she  advances  toward  her  own  beauty.  "I  want 
dress!"  she  implores.  "Michael,  give  it  to  me!" 

"Honey,  that  dress  costs  as  much  as  a  car,"  he  tells 
"You're  wearing  a  Mercedes." 

"I  am  a  Mercedes,"  Gisele  informs  him. 

The  fashion  world  always  needs  an  "It  b< 
Calvin  Klein,  Perry  Ellis,  Isaac  Mizrahi, 
Ford— they've  all  filled  the  bill  at  one  time 
another.  The  latest  is  Michael  Kors,  thougl 
40  he  is  certainly  no  boy.  Kors  had  been 
signing  sportswear  for  18  years  when  he 
named  the  1999  Womenswear  Designer  of 
Year  by  the  Council  of  Fashion  Designers 
America.  "I'm  the  oldest  young  designer,"  he  says,  sitting  in 
workspace  at  550  Seventh  Avenue,  the  building  that  has  hou 
the  back-office  showrooms  of  many  of  America's  most  suce 
ful  designers.  Other  current  tenants  include  Ralph  Lauren,  D 
na  Karan,  Oscar  de  la  Renta,  and  Bill  Blass.  "Fashion  is  1 
everything  else— it  goes  in  cycles,"  he  continues,  keeping  an 
on  an  outfit  being  assembled  on  a  fit  model  by  his  Kors  des 
director,  Alex  Siegel,  who  is  wearing  an  army  fatigue  shirt  i 
brown  corduroys  held  up  by  a  beat-up  belt  with  a  Barcelona 
U.S.A.  Shooting  Team  buckle.  She  takes  a  black  fox  stole  fr 
the  model  and  hangs  it  around  her  fatigues. 

"Right  now  the  idea  of  sporty  luxury  has  really  taken  hoi 
says  Kors,  rolling  his  eyes  at  Siegel's  accessorizing  flair.  " 
sort  of,  like,  if  you  wanted  to  buy  an  adhesive  strip  you'd  go 
Band-Aid.  Suddenly  it  makes  sense  to  come  to  me.  Especk- 
lately,  with  clothes,  what's  normal  is  what's  interesting.  I  me 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  Send  a  girl  down  the  runway  wit' 
hatchet  in  the  side  of  her  head?  It's  gotten  that  insane  lati 
'Aahh!  A  hatchet  hat!'  . . .  But  let's  be  realistic.  It  always  be 
down  to  who's  stylish.  Historically,  it's  always  the  person.  Ka 
arine  Hepburn  could  wear  a  tablecloth  and  wineglass  earrii 
and  you'd  be  like,  'Where  can  I  get  those  wineglass  earring 
Well,  maybe  you  could  get  them  at  Dior.  Maybe  John's  ma 
them  already,"  he  says,  referring  to  Christian  Dior's  design 
John  Galliano,  another  "It  boy"  LVMH  has  imported  to 
company. 

"I  don't  know,  Alex,"  Kors  says,  springing  from  his  seat  a 
heading  toward  the  racks  to  choose  another  blouse  for  t 
model.  "That  outfit  looks  a  little  'dressed  in  the  dark'  to  m< 
he  says,  using  his  favorite  wisecrack,  a  derogatory  term 
attributes  to  an  early  Bernadine  Morris  review  of  his  work 
The  New  York  Times.  He  pulls  out  a  blouse  of  ivory  s 
charmeuse  and  hands  it  to  the  model.  "That's  belter,"  he  si 
after  she  puts  it  on.  He  taps  her  finger,  stopping  her  from  b 
toning  the  blouse's  top  two  buttons,  then  arranges  a  strand 
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,gant  without  being  outn 


geous,"  says  Yves  Carcelle. 


1 


\ 


Is  on  her  exposed  flesh.  Next  he 

es  a  herringbone  cashmere  over- 
over  her  shoulders  so  precisely  that 
pears  to  have  been  thrown  there 

the  habitual  ease  of  an  East  Side 

who  lunches.  "This  is  so  Hope 
ge  in  The  Best  of  Everything,"  says 
s.  "Ever  seen  that?"  Alex  shakes  her 
J  no.  "Joan  Crawford  and  Hope 
B,"  he  rattles  on.  "Rona  Jaffe.  A 
I  one.  This  is  so  Hope:  her  first  ex- 
;ive  suit." 

ow  that  Bill  Blass  has  retired,  Kors 
ting  touted  as  the  designer  best  situ- 

to  carry  on  Blass's  legacy  with  a 

generation  of  expensively  suited  so- 
les. "He's  a  good  egg,  and  he  works      

I,"  says  Blaine  Trump,  wearing  a 

leather  Celine  jacket,  as  she  settles  into  her  front-row  seat 
le  Michael  Kors  fall  show  in  Bryant  Park.  "His  clothes 
very  sensual,"  she  says  above  the  din.  "That  has  to  do 

his  use  of  luxurious  fabrics."  A  photographer  steps  on  her 
.  "He  works  in  something  like  12-ply  cashmere,"  she  says, 
lacing. 

erin  Lauder,  the  grand- 
ghter  of  Estee  and  an 
utive  at  her  family's  cos- 
ies empire,  has  also  been 
;d  in  the  front  row.  If  any 
lber  of  this  new  breed  of    I  fS 

alite  can  be  considered 
s's  favorite  customer,  it  is 
n— along  with  her  sister, 
.  She  is  wearing  a  tobacco- 
>red  leather  Gucci  suit, 
sling  butch  today?"  she's 
;d.  "Actually,  not  at  all," 
says  as  she  kisses  Saman- 
Boardman  and  Alexan- 

von  Fiirstenberg  hello. 
>t  very  mature.  That's  what's  so  wonderful  about  Michael's 
hes.  They're  grown-up  as  well  as  sexy." 
'hat's  a  perfect  mid-kiss  description  of  what  Blass  has 
n  up  to  for  the  past  40  years.  Kors  good-naturedly  mim- 
;he  78-year-old  legend  as  he  relates  a  conversation  he  had 
1  him  last  year.  "He  goes,  'When  I  was  in  Paris,  it  was 
50s,  and  I  was  at  the  Ritz  having  a  drink,'"  he  begins, 
mpting  to  capture  Blass's  blase  growl.  "'All  the  French 
les  were  wearing  that  Dior  "New  Look."  They  all  looked 

birthday  cakes.  C.  Z.  Guest  and  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
ked  into  the  Ritz  to  have  a  drink,  too.  They  had  twinsets 

gray  flannels  on.  They  blew  every  other  dame  in  the 
m  out  of  the  water!'  I  still  can't  believe  I  have  a  company 
he  same  building  as  Bill  Blass.  The  first  time  I  walked 
.  this  building  I  was  just  starting  at  FIT.  [the  Fashion  In- 
lte  of  Technology].  Gloria  Guinness  was  getting  out  of 

car.  This  was  when  she  was  really  sick.  It  was  all  so 
norous.  There  was  snow  on  the 
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MICHAELS  CORPS 


From  top:  Kors  with 
Acrin  Lauder  and  Brooke 
de  Ocampo  at  a  party  in 
Southampton,  New  York. 
1998;  a  fall  2000  Celine 
dress;  Rile  Macphcrson, 
Marie-Chantal  of 
Greece,  Kors,  and  Gisele 
Bundchen  at  the  opening 
of  the  LVMH  Tower  in 
New  York.  December  1999; 
a  coat  for  Michael  Kors; 
an  evening  ensemble 
for  Celine. 
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Perhaps  no  iigure  in  20th-century  America  was 
worshiped  like  Joe  DiMaggio,  and  perhaps  none  had  a  more  tortured  relationship 

with  those  who  loved  him.  BUZZ  KISSINGER  gets  an  exclusive  interview 
w  ith  the  one  man  whose  devotion  outstripped  the  legendary  ballplayer's  distrust: 

Morris  Engelherg,  the  lawyer  who  attended  to  DiMaggio 's  every  whim, 

built  him  a  fortune,  and  was  privy  to  his  deepest  hatreds  (Clinton,  the  Kennedys, 

and  Sinatra)  and  his  greatest  love,  Marilyn  Monroe 
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THE  YANKEE 

Francesco  Scavullo's 
portrait  of  Joe 
DiMaggio,  taken  in 
Oregon  in  1979. 
;  Opposite,  the  Yankee 
Clipper  in  1941, 
the  year  of  his 
d  56-game 
ine  streak. 


Mil    IDOL 

Left,  DiMaggio  signs  autographs 
for  young  fans  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  circa  1961.  Opposite, 
walking  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  January 
1995  with  Morris  Engelberg,  the 
awyer  wlio  catered  to  DiMaggio 
over  the  last  16  years  of  his  life. 


he  deathwatch  of 
Joe  DiMaggio  was  ending  now,  all  that  had 
come  with  it  in  those  sad  final  months— the 
lying  and  subterfuge,  the  decisions  con- 
cerning who  could  say  good-bye  and  who 
could  not,  the  infighting  over  him  that 
had  led  to  screaming  and  even  a  threat- 
ened lawsuit— dwindling  down  to  a  final 
whisper  just  past  the  stroke  of  midnight. 

Phil  Rizzuto,  the  beloved  New  York  Yan- 
kee announcer  for  so  many  years  and  for- 
mer teammate,  nad  been  cut  off.  Not  even 
the  president  of  the  United  States  had  a 
prayer. 

Following  the  operation  that  had  re- 
moved a  cancerous  tumor  from  DiMaggio's 
lung.  Bill  Clinton  wanted  to  wish  him  well 
after  he  learned  that  the  baseball  legend 
had  been  hospitalized.  The  overture  was 
declined  on  the  basis  that  he  was  too  sick 
to  talk,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  rejection.  But  it  was  also  true 
that  DiMaggio  found  something  unforgiv- 
able about  Clinton  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  forgiving,  just  as,  during  various  periods 
of  his  life,  he  had  found  unforgivable  things 


about  Frank  Sinatra,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  his  sister 
Marie,  and  friends  who  were 
no  longer  friends. 

He  detested  the  president 
for  everything  from  Whitewa- 
ter to  his  affair  with  Monica, 
and  that  too  may  have  been 
a  motive  for  turning  down 
1   that  phone  call.  In  fact,  Di- 
Maggio took  special  relish 
)    in  snubbing  the  president, 
\    and  in  days  of  full  health 
he  loved  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  magical  night 
at  Camden  Yards  in 
Baltimore  in  September 
1995  when  he  and  Clin- 
ton were  there  to  witness  Cal  Ripken  as 
he  broke  Lou  Gehrig's  streak  of  2,130  con- 
secutive games.  An  aide  approached  Di- 
Maggio and  asked  if  it  would  be  O.K.  for 
the  president  to  shake  his  hand. 

DiMaggio  looked  at  the  aide  and  told 
him  no. 

He  had  shaken  Clinton's  hand  once 
already,  before  he  became  president,  and 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  once  was 
enough.  When  the  aide  asked  if  DiMag- 
gio might  like  to  sit  with  the  president  for 
a  little  bit,  DiMaggio  said  no  to  that  too. 
This  story,  and  a  dozen  others  like  it 
that  defined  Joe  DiMaggio,  not  the  Amer- 
ican Knight  version  or  the  Yankee  Clipper 
version,  had  become  incandescent  in  the 
living  room  of  his  home,  which  had  been 
converted  into  an  intensive-care  unit  once 
he  had  left  Memorial  Regional  Hospital 
in  Hollywood,  Florida,  in  January  of 
1999.  On  one  of  the  walls,  like  a  pep-rally 
banner,  was  a  sign  that  said,  joe  dimag- 
gio  highway,  in  honor  of  New  York 
City's  plan  to  rename  the  West  Side  High- 
way after  him.  Another  sign  read,  open- 
ing day  April  9th,  to  give  DiMaggio,  who 
had  recently  turned  84,  the  goal  of  living 
through  another  opening  day  for  the  Yan- 
kees. To  the  extent  possible,  everything 
was  done  to  make  him  comfortable  in 
that  converted  room  with  its  trays  and 
wheelchair  and  bed,  to  supply  him  with 
the  things  that  gave  him  comfort:  freshly 
prepared  pasta  with  bits  of  lobster;  hair- 
cuts from  his  favorite  barber,  Angelo  Sa- 
pio;  a  shave  and  manicure  on  an  almost 
daily  basis;  a  steady  stock  of  the  old  West- 
erns that  he  loved  so  much. 


There  were  few  visitors  to  his  he 
which  lay  within  the  gated  communit 
Harbor  Islands  in  Hollywood,  lloi 
His  granddaughters,  Kathie  and  P; 
came  to  see  him  along  with  their 
bands.  Joe  Nachio,  his  oldest  frienc 
some  60  years— whose  home  in  Pan 
DiMaggio  had  sought  refuge  in  after 
tumultuous  divorce  from  Marilyn  Moi 
in  1954— was  often  there.  Dom  DiMaj 
himself  a  former  major-league  ballpl; 
was  a  frequent  visitor  as  well,  altho 
Joe,  before  he  became  ill,  apparently  n 
little  effort  to  acknowledge  his  pres< 
when  they  were  at  an  event  together. 

Wasn't  that  your  brother? 

So  what. 

Another  person  was  there  as  well,  n 
than  anyone  else,  in  fact.  He  wasn't  a 
tive,  and  his  entrance  into  the  DiMa 
inner  circle  had  come  relatively  late,  w 
the  former  Yankee  great  was  already  ir 
late  60s. 

is  name  was  Morris 
gelberg,  and  he  w; 
praying  mantis  of  a  n 
reflecting  his  long-g 
days  as  a  basketl 
player  in  the  old  Eas 
League.  He  spoke  ra 
ly,  in  a  blitzkrieg  mumble  straight  ou 
Borough  Park  in  Brooklyn,  the  words 
mashed  together.  He  had  a  manner  I 
many  in  the  ever  shifting  rings  of  the 
Maggio  inner  circle  didn't  like,  a  fa 
expression  always  on  the  precipice  of 
covering  something  rotten.  They  found  ] 
pompous  and  arrogant.  They  disliked  1 
perhaps  out  of  plain  jealousy  over 
having  staked  a  claim  on  DiMaggio. 
maybe  because  they  genuinely  belie 
that  he  had  inserted  himself  into  DilV 
gio's  life  to  such  an  extent  that  DiMag 
had  become  totally  dependent  on  h 
couldn't  seem  to  make  a  move  with 
first  consulting  him,  even  lived  across 
street  from  him  within  the  Harbor  Isla 
community. 

Engelberg  knew  he  was  hated  by  a  1< 
chain  of  those  who  had  once  been  i 
mates  of  DiMaggio's,  but  he  didn't  a 
"As  long  as  he  loved  me,  I  didn't  giv 
shit,"  he  said.  He  also  knew  there  was  li 
they  could  do.  In  his  capacity  as  DiM 
gio's  estate  lawyer  and  adviser  and  de  I 
to  agent,  Engelberg  had  helped  to  mi 
the  former  baseball  player  wildly  rich 
the  last  decade  of  his  life,  rich  into  the  t 
of  millions. 

As  a  result  of  that,  Engelberg  had 
power  of  an  intense  friendship  with 
Maggio  that  no  one  could  touch.  "I  dc 
like  the  son  of  a  bitch,"  a  friend  o\'  DiM 
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rhich  I  did.  But  he  ran  my  life.  He  owm 
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THE  GOOD  LIFE 


Clockwise  from  right:  Di.Vlaggio 
siuns  Tor  fans  in  1937;  the  swing  (hat 
made  it  all  possible,  captured  during 
a  1941  game  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
palling  around  with  Frank  Sinatra  and 
Joe  E.  Lewis  circa  1956;  resting  up  in 
a  New  York  hotel  room  after  the 
1949  All-Star  Game;  his  teammates 
hold  him  aloft,  July  2,  1941,  alter  he 
had  tied  a  record  by  hitting  safely  in 
his  44th  consecutive  game;  receiving  a 
kiss  from  his  mother  while  his  brother 
Dom  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and 
his  son,  Joe  junior,  look  on;  the  1942 
Yankees  team  photo;  Joltin'  Joe 
in  a  1950  portrait. 


gio's  said  of  Engelberg.  "But  I  admired  that 
relationship.  He  was  certainly  good  for 
Joe."  Engelberg  also  had  the  legal  powers 
that  DiMaggio  had  entrusted  him  with— 
the  legal  power  to  make  medical  decisions 
on  behalf  of  DiMaggio,  the  legal  power 
he  would  have  as  the  trustee  of  DiMag- 
gio's estate,  the  legal  power  to  determine 
the  use  of  DiMaggio's  name  once  he  was 
no  longer  alive. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Engelberg 
played  every  psychological  role  imaginable 
to  him  beyond  simply  that  of  financial 
guru— surrogate  son,  surrogate  wife,  surro- 
gate slave.  "You  know  what's  so  sick  about 
this?  I  enjoyed  it,"  admitted  Engelberg. 
"The  great  DiMaggio  took  me  into  his  life. 

"People  thought  I  was  running  his  life, 
which  I  did.  But  he  ran  my  life.  He  owned 
me.  It  was  a  master-slave.  But  I  loved  every 
minute  with  him."  And  given  his  insertion 
into  DiMaggio's  life  in  virtually  every  way 
imaginable,  he  also  knew  something  else. 

"He  couldn't  live  without  me.  If  he  hat- 
ed me,  he'd  have  to  stay  with  me." 

During  the  16  years  he  was 
with  DiMaggio,  Engelberg 
remained  silent.  But  now, 
in  response  to  the  eagerly 
awaited  biography  of  Joe 
DiMaggio  by  Richard  Ben 
Cramer,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  this  October  by  Si- 
mon &  Schuster,  Engelberg  has  decided  to 
break  his  silence.  Cramer,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  and  the  author  of  the  acclaimed 
Wfiat  It  Takes,  about  the  1988  presidential 
race,  spent  roughly  five  years  on  his  Di- 
Maggio opus,  Joe  DiMaggio:  The  Hero's 
Life.  But  the  book  is  absent  two  crucial 
voices.  One  is  that  of  DiMaggio  himself, 
who  refused  to  cooperate  with  Cramer,  re- 
ferring to  him  as  "Benny  Boy."  The  other 
belongs  to  Engelberg,  who  also  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  author. 

In  a  series  of  lengthy  interviews  with 
Vanity  Fair,  Engelberg  spoke  in  remark- 
able detail  for  the  first  time  about  the  pri- 
vate Joe  DiMaggio  that  he  alone  was  able 
to  see  after  spending  thousands  of  hours 
in  his  company.  Over  the  years,  as  their 
lives  became  ever  more  intertwined,  Joe 
DiMaggio  said  hundreds  of  intimate  things 
to  Engelberg,  things  about  President  Clin- 
ton, things  about  Mickey  Mantle,  things 
about  the  Kennedys,  things  about  Frank 
Sinatra,  things  about  Marilyn  Monroe, 
things  that  went  deep  below  the  public 
image  that  had  been  as  carefully  cultivat- 
ed as  a  cemetery  plot. 

In  20th-century  American  culture,  there 
was  no  one  like  Joe  DiMaggio.  the  ele- 
ments of  his  life  fitting  together  into  an  ir- 
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resistible  package  of  rags-to-riches  glory. 
His  father,  Giuseppe,  was  a  fisherman 
from  the  small  island  of  [sola  Delia  Fem- 
mine  near  Sicily.  In  1898,  Giuseppe  set 
out  for  the  new  country,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Rosalie,  eventually  settled  in  the  town 
of  Martinez,  northeast  of  San  Francisco. 
There  were  nine  children  in  the  family, 
four  girls  and  five  boys.  All  the  boys  car- 
ried the  middle  name  of  Paul,  and  Joseph 
Paul  DiMaggio,  born  on  November  25, 
1914,  was  the  second  youngest.  He  came 
of  age  in  the  grip  of  the  Depression.  Mon- 
ey for  the  family  was  tight,  and  he  quit 
high  school  to  provide  a  wage.  He  worked 
at  a  plant  that  made  orange  juice,  but  he 
hated  it,  so  he  quit.  He  found  work  on 
the  docks,  and  he  worked  at  a  cannery  for 
a  while,  and  then  he  loaded  trucks.  It 
seemed  inevitable  that  he  would  follow  his 
father  into  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Until  he  discovered  baseball,  and  base- 
ball discovered  him. 

In  1935  he  played  for  a  minor-league 
team,  the  San  Francisco  Seals  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  League,  and  had  a  .398  batting 
average,  with  48  doubles  and  34  home 
runs.  A  year  later  he  traveled  by  car  cross- 
country to  join  the  mighty  New  York  Yan- 
kees. In  the  company  of  such  legends  as 
Lou  Gehrig  and  Tony  Lazzeri,  he  was 
humble  and  barely  spoke  a  word.  But  his 
numbers  on  the  field  spoke  for  him,  a 
rookie  in  the  House  of  Ruth  who  in  1936 
hit  .323,  with  206  hits,  44  doubles,  29 
home  runs,  and  125  R.B.I.'s.  The  following 
year  he  led  the  American  League  in  home 
runs  with  46  while  hitting  .346  and  driv- 
ing in  167.  In  1939  he  led  the  league  in  hit- 
ting with  a  mark  of  .381  and  did  the  same 
a  year  later,  when  he  hit  .352.  In  1941,  the 
year  of  his  epic  56-game  hitting  streak,  he 
led  the  league  in  R.B.I.'s  with  125  and  was 
also  the  league  M.V.R  His  career  took  a 
three-year  hiatus  when  he  served  in  the 
army  in  World  War  II.  Then  he  returned 
to  the  game  with  barely  a  misstep.  In  1947 
he  was  the  American  League  M.V.R  for  a 
third  time,  and  a  year  later  he  led  the 
league  in  R.B.I.'s  with  155. 

No  one  in  sports  ever  had  more  grace. 
No  one  looked  better  in  a  uniform,  his  fit- 
ting him  as  if  it  were  a  Savile  Row  suit.  Vir- 
tually no  one  had  been  more  successful 
in  those  Yankee  pinstripes— nine  world 
championships  in  13  seasons  with  a  career 
batting  average  of  .325.  There  were  other 
players,  such  as  Ted  Williams,  who  hit  for 
higher  average.  There  were  other  players, 
such  as  Jimmie  Foxx,  who  hit  more  home 
runs.  But  there  was  only  one  DiMaggio, 
the  "great  DiMaggio,"  as  Ernest  Heming- 
way called  him  in  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 

He  was  everything  that  a  professional  ath- 
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lete  should  be,  and  he  had  everything  that  a 
professorial  athlete  could  want  fame,  adula- 
tion, canonization  by  millions  who  would 
never  forget  him  for  those  immaculate  acts 
on  a  baseball  diamond.  They  saw  him  as  a 
man  of  exceptional  dignity,  and  in  public  he 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  dignity,  virtually 
flawless  in  his  decency  and  self-effacement. 
But  beneath  that  public  posture  roiled 
other  qualities,  anger  and  distrust,  self- 
imposed  isolation  and  idiosyncratic  behav- 
ior, dark  moods  and  bitter  memories,  ha- 
treds that  were  more  defined  than  likes. 

Engelberg,  now  60  years  old, 
is  a  wealthy  tax  and  estate 
lawyer  in  Florida  with  of- 
fices in  Palm  Beach  and 
Hollywood  and  a  list  of 
clients  that  has  included 
the  former  spouses  of  John 
Paul  Getty  and  Revlon  founder  Charles 
Revson.  They  were  demanding  clients,  and 
Engelberg's  hourly  fee  of  between  $300 
and  $400  gave  them  a  right  to  be  demand- 
ing. He  served  them  well.  But  he  served  no 
one  the  way  he  served  Joe  DiMaggio,  who 
wasn't  even  a  paying  client  of  Engelberg's, 
because  Engelberg  never  charged  him  a  cent. 
Because  of  DiMaggio,  Engelberg  stepped 
inside  a  world  that  he  could  never  have 
possibly  imagined— the  Lotos  Club  in  New 
York,  where  DiMaggio  was  honored  with  a 
black-tie  dinner;  the  box  of  owner  George 
Steinbrenner  at  Yankee  Stadium;  a  cham- 
pionship boxing  bout  in  Atlantic  City 
where  he  and  the  Yankee  Clipper  were  the 
guests  of  Donald  Trump.  But  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  a  booth  at  the  Deli 
Den,  one  of  DiMaggio's  favorite  places  in 
Hollywood,  Florida.  There,  over  egg-white 
omelettes  and  diluted  decaf,  the  two  men 
shared  hour  after  hour  talking  about 
baseball,  and  politics,  and  how  DiMag- 
gio's great-grandchildren  were  doing  in 
school.  Some  of  the  stories  were  magnifi- 
cent and  some  were  mundane,  and  even 
DiMaggio  himself  asked  Engelberg,  "Do 
you  ever  get  bored  of  me?"  But  Engel- 
berg never  did. 

"I  honestly  haven't 
seen  two  men  clos- 
er," says  Engelberg's 
daughter,  Laurie  Mil- 
grim.  "When  they  were 
together,  I  always  felt 
that  Morris  was  look- 
ing after  Joe,"  says  Di- 
Maggio's  granddaugh- 
ter Kathie  Stein.  "They 
had  a  true  friendship.  [He 
was]  a  very  true  friend, 
my  grandfather's  best 
friend." 


The  familiar  traits  of  clas: 
grace  emerge  in  the  Di 
gio  that  was  revealed  t( 
gclberg.  So  does  hun 
Engelberg  saw  a  man  s 
termined  to  never  pul 
flaunt  that  once,  upon  h 
rival  at  Yankee  Stadium  in  a  limousine 
Maggio  cringed  on  the  floor  so  the  fans 
had  gathered  would  not  see  him.  But  E 
berg  also  saw  DiMaggio's  pessimism 
brutal  stubbornness  and  an  empty  simp 
defined  by  a  refrigerator  containing  no 
but  restaurant  doggie  bags  and  by  a  5, 
unit  supply  of  paper  plates  because  Di 
gio  couldn't  be  bothered  with  real  on< 
Engelberg's  words,  DiMaggio  was  the  ' 
of  replacement."  He  could  never  forg 
perceived  slight,  yet  he  came  to  the 
ding  of  Engelberg's  daughter  without  a 
as  if  his  mere  presence  were  gift  enoug 
vain  and  fastidious  man,  he  would  tal 
minutes  to  knot  and  reknot  his  tie. 

Engelberg  came  to  realize  that,  far 
his  image  as  a  perpetual  recluse,  Joe  Di 
gio  loved  being  Joe  DiMaggio  as  long  ; 
could  control  all  the  tentacles  of  inform 
tion  and  interaction— who  sat  where,  wh 
said  what,  who  wore  what.  He  lovec 
the  loyal  entourage  that  he  could  con- 
trol at  his  whim,  putting  members  in 
or  out  as  if  he  were  flicking  a  cigarette 
ash,  placing  them  on  "probation,"  as 
he  called  it,  or  in  more  extreme  cases 
outright  "suspension."  He  loved  get- 
ting things  for  free,  whether  it  was 
an  apartment  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  furnish- 
ings, or  packs  of  cookies  from 
the  American  Airlines  lounge, 
where  he  always  crammed  his 
pockets.  After  growing  up  so 
poor,  selling  papers  on  the 
street  corner  as  a  kid,  he  hat- 
ed to  spend  money:  his  cloth- 
ing collected  the  white  pow- 
der of  mildew  because  he 
refused  to  turn  on 


liMaggio  had 
thing  for  underdogs,  and 
•so  a  thing  for  blondes, 
id  Monroe  exceptionally 
et  both  criteria. 


E  LOVE 
together  long  after  their 
:e,  DiMaggio  and  Marilyn  Monroe 
d  Opening  Day  at  Yankee  Stadium,  1961. 
>:  left,  DiMaggio  and  his  son  from  his 
carriage,  Joe  junior,  at  Monroe's  funeral 
>s  Angeles,  1962;  above,  DiMaggio 
Monroe  out  on  the  town. 


the  air-conditioning  even  though  he  wasn'1 
paying  foi  it;  his  idea  of  washing  the  white 
Mercedes  thai  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  Yankees  was  to  drive  ii  around  in  a 
heavy  rainstorm  for  five  minutes. 

He  Imcd  Ins  place  in  Yankee  history,  his 
mood  brightening  (.luring  that  Old  rimers' 
Day  in  1995,  when  he  got  more  applause 
from  the  fans  than  Mickey  Mantle,  even 
though  Mantle,  dying  of  cancer  at  the  lime, 
was  so  sick  he  could  only  appear  on  the 
scoreboard  screen  in  a  videotaped  message 
to  the  fans.  DiMaggio  had  a  big  smile  on 
his  lace  alter  that,  Engelberg  remembered. 
Sitting  in  George  Steinbrenner's  private  box 
at  the  stadium,  he  was  talkative  and  happy 
and  cut  into  his  hot  dogs  in  his  patented 
style,  using  a  fork  and  knife  to  eat  them 
and  throwing  away  the  buns. 

But  there  is  also  genuine  poignancy  in  the 
DiMaggio  Engelberg  knew.  He  saw  a  man 
who  spent  his  final  years  striving  for  some- 
thing that  he  seemed  so  intent  for  so  long 
on  never  having:  a  life  in  which  he  no  longer 
automatically  treated  the  values  of  family 
and  security  and  stability  as  disposable  items. 

It  was  Engelberg  who  promptly  traded 
in  his  black  Mercedes  for  a  white  one  after 
DiMaggio  mentioned  to  him  one  day  that 
he  preferred  the  color  white;  it  was  Engel- 
berg who  negotiated  the  card-show  deals 
and  the  bat  deals  and  the  poster  deals  and 
the  ball  deals  that  made  DiMaggio  a  multi- 
millionaire; it  was  Engelberg  who  scoured 
new  restaurants  for  him  beforehand  to 
make  sure  there  were  no  pictures  of  Mari- 
lyn Monroe  in  the  bathroom;  it  was  Engel- 
berg who  went  to  the  store  at  six  in  the 
morning  for  him  to  buy  the  bagels  he  liked; 
it  was  Engelberg  who  drove  an  hour  and  a 
half  one  Saturday  night  to  change  the  chan- 
nel on  DiMaggio's  television  set  so  the  ca- 
ble would  work  again. 

"It  was  obsessive  to  the  point  where  it 
probably  hurt  his  family,"  said  Allan  Ler- 
ner,  a  Fort  Lauderdale  lawyer  and  friend 
of  Engelberg's  for  the  past  decade.  "Mor- 
ris gave  up  his  normal  life  to  be  with  this 
man.  He  literally  dedicated  16  years  of  his 
life  to  one  person,  16  years  of  his  life  to  one 
person  who  was  not  his  family." 

It  was  also  Engelberg  who  was  there  vir- 
tually every  day  of  those  final  five  months 
as  DiMaggio  lay  dying,  acting  as  guardian 
and  gatekeeper  and  conduit  of  false  infor- 
mation. And  it  was  Engelberg  who  was 
there  when  he  died  just  past  that  stroke  of 
midnight  on  March  8,  1999,  holding  his 
hand,  hearing  the  last  words  he  ever  said, 
words  that  were  as  shocking  as  they  were 
soft,  as  unforgettable  as  they  were  gentle. 

In  the  public  eye,  DiMaggio  spent  his 
entire  life  avoiding  controversy  and  un- 
seemly spats.  But  in  the  aftermath  of  his 
death,  Engelberg  has  done  just  the  opposite. 


As  the  zealous  legal  protector  of  DiMaggio's 
name,  Engelberg  has  made  himself  a  detest- 
ed presence,  engaging  in  petty  and  ugly 
disputes  with  New  York  State  and  the  cities 
of  Hollywood,  Florida,  and  San  Francisco, 
among  others.  "Why  are  you  so  nasty?" 
New  York  governor  George  Pataki  asked 
Engelberg  after  the  governor's  overture  to 
rename  the  Major  Decgan  Expressway 
in  honor  of  DiMaggio  was  castigated  by 
Engelberg  in  a  letter  as  a  crass  political  act 
in  "extremely  poor  taste,"  given  that  a  plan 
was  already  in  place  to  rename  the  West 
Side  Highway  after  the  baseball  great. 

In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  city's 
desire  to  give  the  DiMaggio  name  to  a 
playground  in  the  North  Beach  neighbor- 
hood where  DiMaggio  and  his  brothers 
had  played  as  kids  was  also  furiously 
condemned  by  Engelberg.  In  a  letter  to 
County  Supervisor  Gavin  Newsom,  En- 
gelberg called  the  idea  "totally  reprehen- 
sible. ...  It  is  obvious  you  are  using  Mr. 
DiMaggio  to  bring  attention  to  yourself 
for  the  upcoming  November  2000  elec- 
tion." Engelberg  also  said  the  renaming 
of  the  concrete  park  was  not  a  sufficient 
honor,  and  reiterated  his  preference  for 
several  alternative  sites  that  had  been 
suggested  in  a  list  supplied  by  Newsom, 
such  as  the  city's  airport  or  the  San 
Francisco/Oakland  Bay  Bridge. 

The  city  went  ahead  with  the  renaming 
despite  Engelberg's  objections,  promising 
to  put  roughly  $4.4  million  into  the  proj- 
ect. Engelberg  in  turn  responded  with  the 
filing  of  a  lawsuit  in  federal  court  challeng- 
ing the  city's  actions.  The  suit  was  thrown 
out  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  filed,  on  the 
grounds  that  a  federal  court  in  Florida 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  decide  matters  tak- 
ing place  a  continent  away,  in  California. 

Engelberg  appealed  the  ruling,  arguing 
that  San  Francisco's  renaming  of  a  public 
facility  after  DiMaggio  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  estate  would  create  a  danger- 
ous precedent,  allowing  anyone  to  use  the 
DiMaggio  name  for  his  own  self-interest. 
But  Engelberg  had  no  similar  qualms  when 
he  attempted  at  an  auction  last  April  at 
Christie's  East  to  sell  dozens  of  signed 
items  that  he  said  DiMaggio  had  given 
him  over  the  years. 

The  two  men  first  met  in  1983  through 
a  mutual  acquaintance.  A  breakfast 
meeting  was  set  for  eight  a.m.  at  the  Boca 
Teca  Hotel  in  Boca  Raton,  and  Engelberg, 
then  almost  43  years  old,  awoke  that  morn- 
ing at  four.  He  left  the  house  at  5:15,  which 
meant  he  would  arrive  more  than  two  hours 
early,  since  the  ride  to  the  hotel  took  a 
maximum  of  25  minutes.  It  was  back  in  the 
days  when  the  portable  phone  was  an  oxy- 
moron, but  Engelberg  carried  one  anyway. 
It  weighed  several  pounds  and  required  an 


aerial,  and  he  instructed  his  wile  and  chit 
to  be  available  in  case  his  car  broke  d< 

Engelberg's  father  had  died  while 
mother  was  still  pregnant  with  him.  He 
tried  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  loss,  ar 
grade  school  in  Brooklyn  in  the  1940s,  v 
the  teacher  went  around  the  room  as 
kids  about  their  fathers  and  what  they 
Engelberg  told  the  class  his  lather  was 
DiMaggio.  He  memorized  his  batting  s 
tics.  He  wore  his  hair  in  a  DiMaggio  f 
padour.  He  craved  him,  the  way  so  n 
millions  craved  him,  and  to  meet  his  id 
the  flesh  seemed  almost  unimaginable. 

Engelberg  remembers  what  he  w 
making  sure  it  would  adhere  to  the  Dif 
gio  dress  code:  a  dark-blue  three-piece 
a  white  button-down  shirt  with  a  red  tie, 
black  Allen-Edmonds  wing  tips.  He  ren 
bers  what  DiMaggio  wore:  a  white  shirt 
a  red  tie,  a  wine-colored  sweater,  and  a  c 
blue  blazer.  He  remembers  DiMaggio's 
words  to  him,  as  if  it  were  Stanley  gree 
Livingstone:  "Mr.  Engelberg,  I  am  sorry 
I  am  five  minutes  late."  He  remembers 
impressed  DiMaggio  was  by  what  he  k 
and  he  even  remembers  what  DiMaggio 
for  breakfast  that  day:  a  cup  of  decaf  co 
half  of  a  grapefruit,  a  sliced  banana. 

DiMaggio  was  used  to  such  idol; 
Much  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the  c 
pany  of  men  who  worshiped  him  and  d 
for  him  and  paid  for  him  and  dumped  t 
wives  at  home  when  he  whistled  for  t 
company.  There  was  always  an  entourage, 
there  was  always  a  waiting  list  to  get  in, 
ticularly  since,  as  Engelberg  learned,  frie 
were  largely  interchangeable  to  DiMag 
As  their  relationship  evolved  and  Engell 
claimed  a  place  in  DiMaggio's  life  thai 
evitably  meant  the  shoving  out  of  oth 
people  warned  him  never  to  feel  too  sec 
They  warned  him  that  one  day  he  would 
himself  thrown  "out  of  the  phone  book" 
cause  that  was  DiMaggio's  way,  to  th 
people  out  of  his  life  for  some  slight  or  tr 
gression,  something  to  underscore  the  cr 
that  he  uttered  to  Engelberg  one  day  in 
front  seat  of  the  car  with  his  head  down 
his  mood  foul  and  snappish,  as  it  so  often 

"1  don't  trust  anyone.  No  exceptions. 

But  Engelberg  was  different,  utterly! 
termined  to  stay  in  the  good  graces  of1 
Maggio  regardless  of  the  impact  it  had 
anyone,  including  his  wife,  Stephanie.  W 
the  three  of  them  went  out  to  dinner,  it 
DiMaggio  and  Engelberg  who  sat  on 
side  of  the  booth  and  Stephanie  on  the  < 
er.  When  the  three  of  them  traveled  to 
Angeles  and  went  to  a  Dodgers  game 
was  DiMaggio  and  Engelberg  who  went 
gether  in  one  ear  while  Stephanie  lagged 
hind  in  another,  and  it  was  DiMaggio  ; 
Engelberg  who  sat  in  the  owner's  box  w 
Stephanie  had  a  seat  somewhere  else.  W 
Engelberg  and  his  wife  went  out  to  din 
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I  other  couples,  it  was  Engelberg  who 
linated  the  conversation  with  hour  after 
r  of  DiMaggio  stories.  "You  monopo- 
I  the  whole  evening,"  Engelberg  remem- 
his  wife  telling  him.  "I'm  not  going  out 
you  anymore.  You're  a  sick  man.  All 
do  is  talk  about  DiMaggio." 
He  was  married  to  Joe,  not  his  wife"  was 
way  one  person  who  observed  the  dy- 
ic  put  it.  "It  was  sick.  There  was  almost 
mbiotic  relationship  between  him  and 
He  wanted  to  be  Joe  DiMaggio,  assume 
personality." 

rom  the  very  beginning,  Engelberg  had 
the  complete  deference  that  was  a  pre- 
Ugite  for  admission  to  the 
laggio  inner  circle.  But  he 
>  had  something  else,  a 
p  financial  and  legal  acu- 
1  that  DiMaggio  coveted, 
ticularly  when  he  found 
that  Mrs.  John  Paul  Getty 
one  of  Engelberg's  clients, 
y  talked  for  five  hours  that 
morning  at  breakfast,  much 
;he  conversation  centered 
money,  or  more  precisely 
daggio's  lack  of  it,  given 
.  his  net  worth  was  some- 
ire  between  $200,000  and 
i0,000.  A  short  time  later, 
4aggio  called  Engelberg  to 
3  renegotiate  his  contract 
l  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
was  concerned  that  the  bank 
going  to  reduce  his  pay  as 
kesman. 

When  Engelberg  met  Di- 
.ggio  in  New  York  at  the 
»e  Delicatessen  to  tell  him 
t  the  Bowery  was  actually 
tig  to  increase  his  pay,  Di- 
ggio  took  out  his  checkbook 
.  removed  a  yellow  check  and 
de  it  out  to  Engelberg  for 
),000,  misspelling  his  last 
ne.  He  handed  the  check  to  Engelberg,  and 
gelberg  folded  it  up  and  returned  it  to  him. 
DiMaggio  responded  to  the  gesture  by 
j  letting  Engelberg  pay  for  lunch. 
\s  far  as  Engelberg  could  tell,  the  habit 
not  paying  for  anything  was  long- 
rained  in  DiMaggio.  In  fact,  at  the  begin- 
g  stages  of  their  relationship,  Engelberg 
ildn't  remember  ever  knowing  anyone 
o  spent  less,  around  $10,000  a  year.  He 
)ve  a  Toyota  that  had  been  a  gift  from 
;ar  dealership.  When  he  stayed  at  his 
irtment  in  Florida,  he  did  his  own  vacu- 
ling  in  a  pair  of  old  army  shorts  and  also 
own  laundry,  with  strings  of  underwear 
nging  across  the  shower  curtain.  Some- 
s  else  picked  up  the  tab  whenever  he 
nt  out  to  eat,  and  virtually  all  the  clothing 
wore  had  been  gifts,  suits  and  shirts  and 


boxes  and  boxes  of  golf  pants.  As  DiMaggio 
eventually  began  stopping  by  Engelberg's  law 
office  in  Hollywood  three  times  a  week,  he 
complained  that  his  single  biggest  expense 
was  the  cost  of  gas  for  the  55-minute  drive 
from  where  he  lived.  Engelberg  figured  he 
was  joking,  but  there  was  no  point  in  taking 
any  chances: 

He  started  driving  to  DiMaggio's  apart- 
ment. 

After  that  Bowery  negotiation,  Engelberg 
realized  that  DiMaggio,  with  a  little  bit  of 
guidance,  could  be  a  cash  machine.  The 
sports-memorabilia  business  was  beginning 
to  boom,  and  it  was  clear  to  Engelberg  that 
DiMaggio's  perfect  signature  and  the  vari- 
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Morris  Engelberg,  surrounded  by  DiMaggio 

memorabilia  in  his  office  in 

Hollywood,  Florida,  June  27,  2000. 

"I  did  his  dirty  work,"  he  says. 


ous  uses  of  it,  on  balls  and  bats  and  posters 
and  photos  and  serigraphs  and  lithographs, 
could  make  DiMaggio  a  very  rich  man  with 
very  little  work. 

When  the  two  men  first  met,  DiMaggio 
was  getting  a  flat  fee  of  somewhere  around 
$10,000  for  a  three-hour  signing  at  a  mem- 
orabilia show.  Engelberg  refuses  to  reveal 
any  of  the  financial  particulars  of  the  deals 
that  he  and  DiMaggio  negotiated.  But  ac- 
cording to  a  source  familiar  with  their 
transactions,  the  fee  went  up  to  $25,000, 
then  $50,000,  then  $75,000;  eventually,  Di- 
Maggio was  paid  for  the  number  of  pieces 


he  signed  at  an  appearance,  with  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  of  $150,000. 

In  Engelberg's  estimation  DiMaggio  was 
a  simple  man,  acutely  aware  of  his  lack  of 
education  and  the  degree  to  which  various 
people  had  tried  to  take  advantage  of  that 
lack  of  sophistication,  particularly  when  he 
had  been  younger.  His  favorite  book  was 
the  best-selling  The  Millionaire  Next  Door: 
The  Surprising  Secrets  of  America's  Wealthy. 
He  chose  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
part  on  the  basis  of  what  he  could  get 
from  them— places  to  stay  when  he  trav- 
eled, free  soap,  free  ice  cream.  The  most 
pressing  moment  of  most  days  was  figur- 
ing out  where  the  next  meal  was  coming 
from  and  what  it  would  be, 
and  the  only  place  where  he 
seemed  truly  comfortable  was 
in  the  presence  of  children. 
He  prided  himself  on  his  dig- 
nity, but  sports  memorabilia 
was  a  nasty  business,  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  criminal  in- 
vestigations for  forgery  and 
fraud.  DiMaggio  wasn't  far 
off  when  he  told  Engelberg 
that  "in  this  business  there 
are  only  four  types  of  peo- 
ple—felons, forgers,  phonies, 
and  liars." 

For  a  man  obsessed  with 
his  own  impeccable  elegance, 
it  was  hard  to  think  of  any 
atmosphere  more  degrading. 
But  his  hatred  of  the  memo- 
rabilia shows  was  outweighed 
by  the  money,  not  the  "need 
of  money,"  as  DiMaggio  once 
put  it,  since  his  expenses  were 
so  minimal,  but  the  sheer 
"want  of  money."  In  one  show 
alone,  at  Hofstra  University,  he 
made  an  estimated  $350,000 
when  he  signed  more  than 
2,000  pieces.  In  Atlantic  City, 
a  private  signing  reportedly 
netted  him  $120,000. 

To  avoid  oversaturation,  Engelberg  had 
DiMaggio  do  only  five  card  shows  a  year. 
Engelberg  also  guided  DiMaggio  into  oth- 
er areas  of  the  memorabilia  business  with 
even  more  astronomical  paydays.  (At  the 
time  of  his  death,  sources  placed  the  value 
of  DiMaggio's  estate  at  a  minimum  of  $45 
million,  and  some  said  it  may  have  been 
as  high  as  $80  million.) 

In  the  early  1990s,  DiMaggio  signed  a  deal 
with  a  New  Jersey-based  memorabilia 
company  called  the  Score  Board  under 
which  he  was  reportedly  paid  between  $7 
million  and  $9  million  over  a  two-and-a- 
half-year  period  to  sign  1,000  baseballs  and 
1,000  photographs  a  month.  That  meant 
two  days  of  signing  a  month  for  DiMaggio 
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Joe  DiMaggi( 


at  Engelberg's  law  office,  the  equivalent  of 

$16().()(ii)  a  day. 

It  was  an  amazing  deal.  Even  Engelberg 
himself  believed  the  company  had  crazily 
overpaid  for  the  DiMaggio  name,  and  there 
was  little  surprise  that  the  company  ulti- 
matelj  filed  lor  bankruptcy.  After  the  con- 
tract was  agreed  to,  all  the  parties  involved 
went  to  the  Deli  Den.  Engelberg  picked  up 
the  check.  DiMaggio  and  Engelberg  then 
went  to  a  nearby  drugstore  for  a  roll  of 
antacids.  The  druggist  became  apoplectic  at 
the  sight  of  DiMaggio,  heaping  free  items 
on  him,  and  as  Engelberg  watched,  he  real- 
ized that  DiMaggio  took  more  pleasure  in 
wangling  several  dollars'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise from  the  druggist  than  he  had  in  sign- 
ing a  multimillion-dollar  contract.  "He  got 
it  for  nothing,  it  turned  him  on,"  said  En- 
gelberg. "Don't  ask  me  why." 

After  the  Score  Board  deal,  DiMaggio 
signed  a  reported  $3  million  deal  with  a 
company  called  Score  that  required  him  to 
sign  several  thousand  baseball  cards  as  well 
as  allow  the  production  of  a  tin  baseball-card 
holder  with  his  picture  on  it.  After  that,  En- 
gelberg talked  DiMaggio  into  a  bat-signing 
deal  with  Pro  Sports  Services  that  would 
earn  him  a  reported  payday  of  between  $3 
million  and  $4  million. 

Thanks  to  those  three  deals,  DiMaggio's 
net  worth  had  grown  by  close  to  $15  mil- 
lion in  the  space  of  roughly  two  years.  If  it 
was  want  of  money  that  drove  him,  that 
want  had  been  satisfied.  But  there  was 
still  a  core  of  hollowness  to  his  life,  a  self- 
imposed  emptiness.  At  the  time  of  the  bat 
deal,  DiMaggio  maintained  an  apartment 
at  the  Seacoast  Towers  in  Miami  Beach. 
With  its  threadbare  carpet  and  flimsy  hotel- 
style  furniture,  there  wasn't  a  trace  of  a  per- 
sonal touch  in  it.  He  apparently  liked  it  be- 
cause it  was  near  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel, 
where  he  and  Marilyn  Monroe  had  once 
stayed.  Its  sad  decrepitude  didn't  seem  to 
bother  him  in  the  least,  as  far  as  Engelberg 
could  tell. 

A  few  years  earlier,  on  New  Year's  Eve 
in  1991,  DiMaggio  had  served  as  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  Orange  Bowl  Parade,  ac- 
companied by  Engelberg.  It  was  around  10 
p.m.  by  the  time  the  festivities  were  over. 
Engelberg  took  DiMaggio  out  to  eat  at  the 
Deli  Den,  and  then  he  pleaded  with  him  to 
come  back  to  his  house  for  New  Year's. 

"It  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me,"  said 
DiMaggio.  "It's  just  another  night." 

Engelberg  drove  him  back  to  the  Seacoast 
Towers.  Normally  Engelberg  walked  through 
the  lobby  with  him  and  then  went  up  the  el- 
evator to  shake  his  hand  and  say  good  night. 
But  this  time  he  watched  from  the  car,  just 
watched,  as  his  idol,  America's  idol,  tired 


and  slightly  stooped,  walked  into  that  lobby 
without  a  soul  around  him,  as  if  it  were  all 
he  ever  knew  and  ever  wanted  to  know. 

The  money  also  didn't  take  away  the 
moods.  They  came  at  all  times,  once 
or  twice  a  day  in  the  presence  of  Engelberg, 
signaled  by  the  downturn  of  the  head  the 
"bad  head,"  as  Engelberg  called  it.  "You 
would  have  a  great  eight  hours  with  him. 
The  last  mile  he  gets  moody  and  you  feel 
like  shit  walking  up  the  stairs." 

Whenever  he  asked  DiMaggio  what  was 
wrong,  the  response  was  almost  always  the 
same: 

"Don't  you  know?"  he  would  say,  and 
Engelberg  knew  he  was  thinking  of  Mari- 
lyn Monroe.  As  far  as  Engelberg  could  tell, 
she  was  the  one  person  in  life  that  DiMag- 
gio had  truly  loved,  particularly  since  Di- 
Maggio had  a  thing  for  underdogs,  and 
also  a  thing  for  blondes,  and  Monroe  excep- 
tionally met  both  criteria.  They  had  got- 
ten married  in  San  Francisco  in  January 
1954,  but  early  on,  when  Monroe  left  him 
to  go  entertain  the  American  troops  in  Ko- 
rea, the  marriage  seemed  doomed.  Accord- 
ing to  various  accounts,  he  wanted  a  stay- 
at-home  wife,  a  role  that  Marilyn  Monroe 
was  totally  unsuited  for.  She  in  turn  wanted 
a  husband  who  was  fun  and  spontaneous, 
a  role  that  Joe  DiMaggio  was  totally  un- 
suited for. 

When  Monroe  filmed  the  now  classic 
scene  in  The  Seven  Year  Itch  in  which  the 
wind  from  a  New  York  subway  grate  push- 
es up  the  dress  she  is  wearing  to  reveal  her 
bare  thighs,  DiMaggio  silently  bore  witness 
and  was  livid.  They  had  a  terrible  fight,  and 
the  marriage  was  over  after  nine  months. 
But  he  never  stopped  loving  her.  In  the  ear- 
ly 1960s  he  rescued  her  from  the  depths  of 
drug  and  alcohol  addiction.  There  was  talk 
of  reconciliation  and  maybe  even  remar- 
riage. But  on  August  5,  1962,  she  died  of  an 
apparent  overdose,  and  the  loss  left  him  bit- 
ter and  in  some  ways  forever  shattered. 

He  told  Engelberg  that  he  blamed  three 
people  in  particular  for  what  had  happened 
to  her.  One  was  Frank  Sinatra,  who,  he  was 
convinced,  had  set  her  up  with  President 
Kennedy  and  his  brother  Bobby— in  effect 
acting  as  a  "pimp,"  as  DiMaggio  put  it,  in 
return  for  possible  political  favors.  The  oth- 
er two  were  the  Kennedys  themselves.  He 
despised  them  to  the  point  that  he  saw 
something  deserved  in  their  assassinations. 
His  hatred  of  the  entire  Kennedy  family 
was  such  that  once,  when  he  was  invited  to 
the  Kennedy  Center  to  present  awards  on 
behalf  of  a  charity,  he  said  he  would  go 
only  if  he  received  a  letter  stating  that  no 
member  of  the  Kennedy  family  would  be 
allowed  into  the  event. 

Beyond  the  brooding  over  the  loss  of 
Monroe,  there  was  also  the  trail  of  relation- 


ships chopped  off  as  if  with  the 
an  ever  sharpened  knife  because  ol  disti 
or  suspicion,  or  failure  to  obey  the  rule 
DiMaggio,  which  had  become  as  fam 
to  those  around  him  as  the  Ten  Comnu 
menls:  Never  mention  Monroe,  Sinatra 
the  Kennedys.  Never  be  late.  Never  ask 
a  signature  on  something  during  a  m 
Never  wear  the  wrong-color  outfit. 

Before  his  marriage  to  Monroe,  DilV 
gio  had  been  married  for  five  years  to 
actress  Dorothy  Arnold.  They  had  a  sor 
gether  whom  they  named  Joe  junior, 
the  father-son  relationship  was  marked 
estrangement.  When  Joe  junior  was  a 
dent  at  Yale,  a  university  official  called 
senior  to  say  that  his  son  was  having  sig 
icant  difficulties.  Because  of  Joe  juni 
stature  as  a  DiMaggio,  the  official  also  < 
the  university  was  not  inclined  to  expel  1 
But  DiMaggio  said  there  should  be  no  c 
ble  standard  for  his  son,  and  told  the  offi 
that  Joe  junior  should  be  expelled  if  he 
served  it.  Later  on,  when  Joe  junior  de 
oped  a  serious  addiction  to  alcohol 
spent  lengthy  bouts  on  the  street,  DiMaj 
referred  to  him  as  a  "bum." 

DiMaggio's  relationship  with  his  brot 
Dom  was  also  apparently  uneas) 
times,  marked  by  a  falling-out  several  y< 
before  his  death.  Dom  DiMaggio  said 
"cooling  off"  had  to  do  with  a  mix-up  c 
a  charity  event  involving  his  brother  wr 
Dom  said  he  did  not  attend  because 
never  received  an  official  invitation 
spite  repeated  requests.  While  ackno 
edging  "differences  of  opinion"  over 
years,  he  described  his  relationship  v 
Joe  as  being  a  supportive  one,  noting  t 
he  had  been  named  at  one  point  as 
executor  of  his  estate.  It  was  also  D 
who  gave  the  eulogy  at  his  brother's  fui 
al.  "Dominic  was  a  good  brother,  and 
was  a  good  brother  to  the  end,"  said 
Nachio. 

But  Engelberg  and  several  other  DiM 
gio  intimates  maintain  that  Joe,  desf 
Dom's  frequent  overtures,  wanted  little 
do  with  his  brother. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this,  s 
Engelberg,  but  one  in  particular  had  to 
with  the  fact  that  Dom,  in  writing  a  be 
about  his  time  as  a  member  of  the  Bos 
Red  Sox  during  the  1941  season,  put 
brother  on  the  cover.  Joe  DiMaggio 
parently  felt  that  Dom  was  capitalizing 
the  Yankee  Clipper  mystique  for  his  o 
commercial  interest.  In  1994,  Engelb 
and  DiMaggio  went  to  Hernando,  Flori 
together  for  the  opening  of  a  museum 
honor  of  Ted  Williams.  Dom  DiMag 
was  there  as  well,  since  he  had  beei 
teammate  of  Williams's.  But  when  Joe  s 
him  initially  in  the  Holiday  Inn,  he  die 
even  bother  to  say  hello. 
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isn't  that  your  brother?"  asked  En- 
»  as  they  walked  to  their  rooms. 
What,"  said  DiMaggio. 
n  DiMaggio  said  he  put  his  brother 
cover  because  "'it  looked  nice."  And 
ggestion  that  he  was  trying  to  capi- 
.111  Ins  brother's  name  was  "ridicu- 
He  also  said  that  his  brother  was 
I  during  the  Ted  Williams  Museum 
ies  when  he  introduced  Joe  to  a  fan 
id  asked  to  meet  him. 
laggio  also  had  a  falling-out  with  his 
ister  Marie,  according  to  Engelberg. 
/o  lived  together  in  a  house  in  San 
sco  that  DiMaggio  had 
ised  for  his  parents  when 
s  still  playing  with  the 
;s.  Marie  did  basic  book- 
g  chores  for  her  brother, 
is  signing  checks  for  his 
ration  and  opening  the 
Engelberg,  who  spoke  to 
■quently,  described  her  as 
fthe  "sweetest,  sweetest 
I  he  had  ever  met.  She 
most  of  her  time  in  the 
:n  drinking  coffee  and 
ng  cigarettes.  But  when 
ggio  became  convinced 
4arie  had  taken  several 
that  had  been  given  to 
s  gifts,  he  took  all  book- 
,g  chores  away  from  her 
len  instructed  Engelberg 
her  out  of  his  will,  even 
i  she  was  in  her  80s.  The 
:  became  moot  when  Marie 
n  1996,  an  event  DiMag- 
nsidered  of  such  little  con- 
ice  that  he  didn't  even  tell 
Derg  about  it  until  he  hap- 
to  inquire  about  her  one 
t  casual  conversation. 
ow's  Marie  doing?" 
le  died  a  couple  of  months 
said  DiMaggio. 

iMaggio  imposed  rigid  rules 
jehavior  on  his  family,  he  may  have 
>ed  even  more  on  his  entourage.  On 
ccasion  a  New  York  surgeon  named 
Positano,  who  was  very  close  to  Di- 
;io  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
rganized  a  memorial  Mass  for  him  at 
itrick's  Cathedral,  arrived  for  dinner 
co  Pazzo  in  New  York  with  DiMaggio 
lis  two  granddaughters.  Positano  was 
ng  a  blazer  and  a  cashmere  shirt,  an 
:eptable  breach  of  the  DiMaggio  com- 
ments on  proper  attire  in  the  presence 
men.  When  Kathie  and  Paula  went  to 
est  room,  DiMaggio  informed  Posi- 
that  upon  their  return  he  would  say 
le  had  just  received  a  medical  page,  go 
nearby  office,  put  on  a  shirt  and  tie, 
hen  come  back.  Positano,  aware  of  the 


strictures  of  the  inner  circle,  did  exactly  that. 

"O.K.,  now  we  can  have  dinner."  said 
DiMaggio. 

The  closest  Engelberg  himself  ever  came 
to  severing  his  relationship  with  DiMaggio 
was  at  a  card  show  in  Atlantic  City.  Engel- 
berg had  just  had  a  serious  eye  operation, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  fly.  Instead, 
he  took  a  train  from  Florida  to  Philadel- 
phia that  took  roughly  30  hours  because  of 
a  breakdown.  Engelberg  then  had  to  ride  in 
a  car  for  an  hour  to  get  to  Atlantic  City. 
But  far  from  being  appreciative  of  his  pres- 
ence, DiMaggio  at  one  point  slapped  En- 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  SEA 

On  a  1950s  fishing  excursion  off  Panama 
with  his  friend  Joe  Nachio,  DiMaggio 

lifts  his  prize  catch— a  90-pound  skipjack 
tuna  that  took  him  an  hour  to  reel  in. 


gelberg's  hand  during  the  show  because  he 
wasn't  handing  over  memorabilia  quickly 
enough  for  him  to  sign.  Engelberg  got  up 
and  left.  He  went  back  to  his  hotel  room 
and  called  his  wife  to  tell  her  what  hap- 
pened, to  which  she  responded,  "You  bring 
it  on  yourself."  Engelberg  grudgingly  went 
to  dinner  that  night  with  DiMaggio  and 
several  others,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  when 
DiMaggio  put  his  arm  around  Engelberg 
and  said,  "Sometimes  these  shows  piss  me 
off,"  all  was  forgiven  and  the  relationship 
remained  intact. 


But  others,  such  as  Barry  Halper,  a  mi- 
nority owner  of  the  Yankees  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  prodigious  collectors  of  sports 
memorabilia  (he  sold  much  of  his  collec- 
tion at  Sotheby's  for  roughly  $21  million  in 
1999),  were  not  so  lucky.  Halper  had  been 
a  devotee  of  DiMaggio's  for  nearly  25  years, 
to  the  degree  that  DiMaggio  had  been  a 
frequent  guest  at  his  home  in  Livingston, 
New  Jersey,  and  attended  the  Bar  Mitzvah 
of  Halper's  son. 

Halper  worshiped  DiMaggio,  but  after 
a  series  of  seemingly  innocuous  disputes- 
one  involving  an  event  at  Halper's  home 
to  which  the  media  showed  up, 
another  resulting  in  some  ap- 
parent violation  of  DiMaggio's 
strict  rules  on  signing  memo- 
rabilia—Halper  was  jettisoned 
from  DiMaggio's  life  complete- 
ly, to  the  point  where,  despite 
phone  calls  and  faxes,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  hospital 
when  DiMaggio  became  sick. 
But  Halper  doesn't  blame  Di- 
Maggio for  this.  Instead,  like  oth- 
ers, he  blames  Engelberg,  and 
is  convinced  that  Engelberg  be- 
came so  pathological  in  his  re- 
lationship with  DiMaggio  that 
he  worked  to  keep  others  out. 

"Anything  that  happened 
was  Morris's  influence.  He  just 
became  this  ever  present  self- 
appointed  man  in  charge,"  said 
Halper,  and  he  believes  that  Di- 
Maggio would  have  taken  steps 
to  sever  the  relationship  had  he 
not  become  gravely  ill.  "[Morris] 
has  alienated  just  about  every- 
body who  had  any  affection  for 
Joe.  So  many  people  have  been 
burnt  by  this.  I  can't  talk  about 
it.  It's  painful  to  me.  I  have  the 
memories." 

"Joe  suffered  from  a  Stock- 
holm  syndrome  at  the  end  of  his 
life,"  said  another  close  associ- 
ate of  DiMaggio's  who  ended  up  estranged. 
"The  older  Joe  got,  the  less  he  was  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  relationship."  This 
person  also  believes,  like  Halper,  that  Engel- 
berg was  often  motivated  by  jealousy.  "Any- 
time you  got  too  close  to  Joe,  there  was  a 
threat  to  Morris,  [and]  he  pushed  you  out." 

Engelberg  said  that  any  action  to  sever 
a  relationship  was  always  initiated  by 
DiMaggio  himself,  never  by  him,  and  that 
in  the  particular  case  of  Halper  he  actually 
tried  to  talk  DiMaggio  into  resuming  their 
friendship.  But  Engelberg  carried  grudges, 
deep  and  bitter  ones  rooted  in  possessive- 
ness,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  them.  When 
Halper  wrote  a  heartfelt  first-person  piece 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News  shortly  after 
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DiMaggio's  death  detailing  his  friendship 
with  the  Yankee  great,  Engelberg  respond- 
ed with  a  letter  as  self-revealing  as  ii  was 
vicious: 

"  rhere  is  something  wrong  in  your  per- 
sonality where  you  constantly  need  the  at- 
tention of  playing  oil"  Joe  DiMaggio  for  your 
own  self  benefit  this  will  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated, especially  when  your  remarks  are 
full  of  lies." 

By  the  time  the  memorial  Mass  for  Di- 
Maggio was  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral m  Manhattan  the  month  after  he  died, 
Engelberg's  dislike  of  Dom  DiMaggio  and 
his  wife  had  grown  to  such  a  level  that  he 
was  perfectly  content  to  leave  them  off  the 
invitation  list  altogether  regardless  of  their 
blood  relationship,  "If  you  wish  to  invite 
them  to  the  mass,  that  is  your  choice,"  he 
wrote  to  Joe  DiMaggio's  grandchildren  af- 
ter they  had  pointed  out  the  absence  on  the 
invitation  list.  The  same  went  for  restaura- 
teur Dick  Burke  and  his  wife,  whose  Fifth 
Avenue  apartment  DiMaggio  had  stayed 
at  during  visits  to  New  York.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  was  he  particularly  crazy  about  the 
idea  of  DiMaggio's  own  son,  Joe  junior, 
going  to  the  Mass.  "I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  him  while  I  am  in  New  York," 
he  wrote. 

Engelberg's  detractors  also  wonder  if  the 
lawyer  is  trying  to  profit  from  his  rela- 
tionship with  DiMaggio  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  alive.  Engelberg  never  charged  Di- 
Maggio for  any  of  the  legal  and  negotiation 
work  he  did,  fees  that  would  have  risen  well 
into  the  millions  had  Engelberg  charged  a 
standard  10  percent  agent's  fee.  As  the 
trustee  of  the  DiMaggio  estate,  Engelberg 
does  gain  a  fee  for  his  work.  In  addition, 
Engelberg  has  hundreds  of  signed  pieces 
that  DiMaggio  had  given  to  him  as  gifts. 
On  April  5,  2000,  at  Christie's  East  in  New 
York,  an  auction  was  held  in  which  Engel- 
berg attempted  to  sell  dozens  of  items  at 
prices  so  stratospheric  there  were  virtually 
no  bidders.  Engelberg  says  that  any  gains 
from  the  sale  would  go  to  charity,  and  his 
handling  of  the  estate  has  been  praised  by 
DiMaggio's  granddaughter  Kathie  Stein.  "I 
truly  believe  he  has  our  best  interests  at 
heart,"  said  Stein. 

Engelberg's  opponents  also  question  the 
propriety  of  the  lawyer's  plan  to  write  a 
memoir  about  DiMaggio,  given  the  ball- 
player's own  desire  for  privacy.  "I'm  just 
curious  to  know  how  an  attorney  would 
take  license  to  publish  his  memoir  when 
Joe  didn't  do  it,"  asked  Jerry  Romolt,  who 
is  in  the  sports-marketing  business  and  did 
several  major  deals  with  DiMaggio.  Engel- 
berg said  he  was  not  betraying  any  confi- 


dence by  writing  about  DiMaggio.  He  does 
anticipate  criticism   from   DiMaggio's  two 

granddaughters  if  such  a  book  is  published. 

But  he  said  he  would  offset  any  leclmgs  of 
betrayal  by  sharing  (he  publishing  proceeds 
with  them.  "You  know  something'.'"  he  said. 
"I'll  give  them  a  chunk  of  money.  They'll 
stop  resenting  me." 

Around  1994,  DiMaggio  left  Seacoast 
Towers  and  relocated  to  an  apartment 
in  a  posh  residential  community  in  Coral 
Gables  called  Deering  Bay.  It  was  a  sweet- 
heart deal  for  DiMaggio,  as  all  deals  were. 
He  lived  for  free  with  furnishings  that  were 
worth  in  excess  of  $200,000.  In  return  for 
being  a  spokesman  for  the  complex  and 
agreeing  to  play  golf  there  three  days  a 
month,  DiMaggio  also  received  a  yearly 
fee  of  $100,000.  Although  the  trappings 
were  luxurious,  DiMaggio  seemed  utterly 
uninterested  in  them,  except  for  the  size  of 
the  televisions.  He  told  Engelberg  that  he 
wanted  a  treadmill,  so  Engelberg  went  out 
and  bought  him  one  only  to  discover  later 
that  DiMaggio  appeared  to  be  using  it 
largely  to  hang  his  shirts. 

DiMaggio  felt  isolated  in  Deering  Bay. 
Engelberg  could  sense  that,  and  in  1996  he 
suggested  to  DiMaggio  that  he  move  into 
the  Harbor  Islands  complex.  The  home 
that  DiMaggio  settled  on,  which  he  lived 
in  for  free  in  return  for  becoming  a 
spokesman  for  the  developer,  was  right 
across  the  street  from  Engelberg's.  Engel- 
berg bought  a  golf  cart  for  DiMaggio  so 
he  could  ride  around  the  complex,  cus- 
tomizing it  in  Yankee  blue  and  decorat- 
ing the  hubcaps  in  Yankee  pinstripes.  For 
quite  some  time  he  shopped  for  him, 
stocking  the  kitchen  with  the  food  DiMag- 
gio liked:  bananas,  red  peppers,  a  certain 
kind  of  peanut.  He  basically  rearranged  his 
own  work  schedule  to  accommodate  Di- 
Maggio. He  would  leave  his  own  home  in 
Harbor  Islands  at  5:30  a.m.  to  put  in  a  few 
hours  at  the  office,  return  to  Harbor  Is- 
lands around  8:30  a.m.  to  pick  up  Di- 
Maggio, take  DiMaggio  to  his  office  in 
Hollywood,  have  breakfast  and  lunch  with 
him,  take  him  back  to  Harbor  Islands 
around  five  P.M.,  have  dinner  and  talk  with 
him  until  about  nine  p.m.,  and  then  work 
until  one  a.m. 

DiMaggio  continued  to  do  his  share  of 
traveling.  He  still  loved  going  to  New  York, 
where  he  stayed  in  the  Burkes'  apartment 
(he  took  the  master  bedroom,  and  they 
moved  into  the  guest  room)  and  was  squired 
about  by  Rock  Positano.  He  was  still  furi- 
ously in  demand.  On  one  occasion  he  went 
to  a  birthday  party  at  the  '21'  Club,  his  at- 
tendance so  desperately  sought  that  he  was 
actually  paid  somewhere  in  the  range  of 
$50,000  for  it.  When  Time  magazine  held 
its  star-studded  75th-anniversary  party  at  Ra- 


dio City  Music  Hall  in  March  1998,  i 
a  matter  of  course  that  he  would  be  c 
the  key  invitees. 

The  invitation  was  conveyed  l< 
Maggio  through  Positano.  DiMaggic 
he  would  be  happy  to  go,  expressi 
Positano  the  desire  to  sit  with  Dr.  \ 
Kissinger,  a  lifelong  Yankee  fan,  an 
wife  Nancy.  Then,  Time  managing  t 
Walter  Isaacson  called  Positano  ti 
that  the  organizers  of  the  dinner  w; 
to  place  DiMaggio  at  the  same  table 
President  Clinton.  Positano  conveye 
news  to  DiMaggio,  who  had  a  dis 
response. 

"I'm  not  going." 

Despite  the  threat,  DiMaggio  did  g 

And  was  seated  with  Henry  and  > 
Kissinger. 

There  seemed  little  doubt  that  Di 
gio  liked  the  attention  and  company  c 
rich  and  powerful  and  famous.  He 
his  status  as  a  living  American  myt 
long  as  the  myth  was  carefully  maint; 
on  his  terms  without  any  leakage.  B 
his  final  years  DiMaggio  also  fell  int 
rhythm  of  his  life  at  Harbor  Islands, 
five-bedroom  house,  a  subtle  shac 
pink  on  the  outside  with  a  red  tile 
gave  him  a  sense  of  belonging  he  had 
er  encountered  before.  "He  was  happ 
happy  as  Joe  DiMaggio  could  be," 
Engelberg.  He  gave  willingly  of  his 
to  the  hospital  that  has  been  named 
him,  the  Joe  DiMaggio  Children's  H 
tal  in  Hollywood.  He  moved  closer 
closer  emotionally  to  his  two  grandds 
ters  and  their  families,  and  it  was  they 
would  ultimately  inherit  his  multimil 
dollar  estate.  He  developed  a  love  fo 
four  great-grandchildren  that  was 
and  true,  and  he  kept  a  little  shell  or 
them  had  given  him  as  if  it  were  i 
valuable  than  any  World  Series  ring. 
Christmas  morning,  he  toiled  away  ir 
kitchen  making  scrambled  eggs  for  ei 
one,  actually  cooking.  But  almost  as  j 
as  DiMaggio  gained  the  comfort  of 
bor  Islands,  free  of  the  isolation  that 
been  his  cloak,  he  also  discovered  sc 
thing  else. 

He  was  dying. 

On  the  surface,  it  seemed  to  make 
sense  for  the  Yankees  to  suddenly 
Joe  DiMaggio  Day  at  the  end  of  Sep 
ber  in  1998,  with  the  regular  season  d 
dling  down  and  little  time  for  adeq 
promotion.  But  Engelberg  kept  pusl 
for  it  for  reasons  that  would  later  bee 
obvious. 

The  weekend  had  been  both  exhil; 
ing  and  grueling,  starting  in  Chicago,  w 
a  statue  of  DiMaggio  was  unveiled  by 
city  and  the  National  Italian  Amer: 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  He  could  hardly 
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ic  was  in  pain,  and  in  private  at  least 
was  barely  a  moment  in  which  Engel- 

didn't  hold  his  arm  to  keep  him 
y.  The  schedule  was  such  that  he 
t  get  into  New  York  until  early  Sun- 
norning.  He  had  gotten  barely  any 

and  he  was  pale  and  exhausted,  and 
vhen  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  stadi- 
he  looked  the  way  he  had  always 
d    royal  and  regal  in  a  blue  suit  and 

shirt  and  red  tie,  not  a  wisp  of  hair 
f  place. 

arrived  at  Yankee  Stadium  early  as  al- 

about  11 :30  a.m.  He  rode  in  a  golf  cart 
gh  an  underground  tunnel  from  the 
ut  to  a  little  section  near 
ight-center-field  bleach- 
Tie  plan  was  to  keep  him 

until  the  stadium  filled, 
lich  point  he  would  ride 
s  the  field  in  a  white  con- 
ile.  He  was  83  years  old 
:  time,  and  the  wait  made 
livid.  Suddenly,  Deborah 
•n,  who  handles  market- 
>r  the  Yankees,  received  a 
i  the  dugout  from  securi- 
•iMaggio  was  actually  try- 
)  leave. 

igelberg  himself  ran  out 
e  dugout  across  the  field 

to  calm  DiMaggio  down. 
n  the  lawyer  got  there, 
aggio  was  as  white  as  a 
t,  standing  by  an  exit, 

g: 

don't  need  this  crap.  I 

to  get  out  of  here." 
igelberg  gently  reminded 
that  the  Yankees  were 
t  to  present  him  with  the 
:as  of  the  eight  World  Se- 
ings  that  had  been  stolen 

DiMaggio's  hotel  room 
;  earlier.  Engelberg's  pres- 

calmed  DiMaggio. 

e  rode  across  the  field  in  that  white 
ertible.  The  rings  were  presented  to 

and  he  went  to  the  microphone  to 
a  short  speech,  knowing  in  his  heart 
this  would  probably  be  the  last  time 
'ould  ever  set  foot  in  Yankee  Stadium, 
scene  of  his  happiest  days  and  his 
test  triumphs,  when  no  one  in  all  of 
ball  had  ruled  center  field  with  more 
:sty  and  splendor.  He  began  with  the 
Is  "Thank  you  for  the  very  kind  ova- 
"  but  something  was  wrong. 
he  microphone  wasn't  on,  and  his  last 
is  would  never  be  heard.  DiMaggio 
Jd  to  the  crowd  and  walked  into  the 
Hit  runway.  Then  he  ripped  into  Tymon 

such  full  and  angry  force  that  she  be- 
to  cry— the  first  time  that  Engelberg 
seen  him  lose  his  temper  in  public. 
he  next  day,  DiMaggio  flew  back  to 


Florida.  And  14  days  after  that,  he  was  hos- 
pitalized for  cancer,  or  the  "funny  cells,"  as 
he  called  them,  because  cancer  was  a  word 
he  could  not  bear. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Morris  Engel- 
berg had  done  everything  that  Joe  Di- 
Maggio had  asked  of  him.  Now,  in  the  fi- 
nal five  months  of  DiMaggio's  life,  as  he 
lay  dying  with  cancer,  Engelberg  would  be 
asked  to  do  more  for  DiMaggio  than  ever 
before— not  just  help  make  millions  for  him, 
or  shop  for  him,  but  lie  for  him,  and  risk 
his  own  reputation  for  him.  Engelberg  be- 
came the  battering  ram  for  the  wrath  of 
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The  most  graceful  player  in  Yankee 
history  receives  a  standing  ovation  at  Old 
Timers'  Day  at  Yankee  Stadium  in  1985. 


those  whom  DiMaggio  wanted  sealed  off  as 
he  tried  to  control  the  act  of  his  death  just 
as  he  had  always  tried  to  control  all  the 
acts  of  his  life.  "I  was  his  liar.  I  did  his 
dirty  work,"  said  Engelberg,  but  it  was  a  fi- 
nal role  he  played  willingly,  just  as  he  had 
played  all  the  other  roles,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  member  of  a  cult,  the  cult  of  Joe  DiMag- 
gio. "I  wanted  him  to  love  me,"  said  Engel- 
berg in  explanation.  "He  was  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  my  reputation." 

The  night  before  DiMaggio  had  surgery 
at  Memorial  Regional  Hospital  in  Holly- 
wood for  the  removal  of  a  cancerous 
tumor  from  one  of  his  lungs,  he  made  En- 
gelberg promise  not  to  tell  anyone  about 


the  cancer  unless  it  was  successfully  re- 
moved and  there  were  no  complications. 
But  there  were  complications.  For  months, 
Engelberg  honored  that  vow  with  outright 
deception. 

Word  quickly  leaked  out  to  the  media 
that  DiMaggio  was  in  the  hospital.  Re- 
porters and  camera  crews  began  to  gather, 
but  Engelberg's  answer  was  basically  the 
same  to  their  questions  whether  it  was  the 
New  York  Daily  News  or  the  New  York 
Post  or  the  Associated  Press:  DiMaggio 
had  been  hospitalized  for  pneumonia.  To 
further  the  ruse,  Engelberg  went  into  the 
hospital  one  day  with  a  pizza  box. 
The  box  was  empty. 


R: 


oughly  a  week  after  the 
surgery,  DiMaggio  took  a 
serious  turn  for  the  worse.  An 
emergency  procedure  had  to  be 
performed  to  remove  excess 
fluid  from  his  lungs,  and  En- 
gelberg realized  that,  regardless 
of  his  oath  of  silence,  he  had 
to  tell  DiMaggio's  grandchil- 
dren the  truth.  But  DiMaggio's 
brother  Dom  was  another  story. 
He  arrived  at  the  hospital, 
demanding  to  know  what  was 
happening  to  his  brother.  En- 
gelberg refused  to  tell  him, 
saying  he  would  have  to  hear 
it  from  the  doctors.  Dom  re- 
portedly threatened  to  take 
the  matter  to  court,  and  En- 
gelberg still  wouldn't  tell  him, 
invoking  attorney-client  privi- 
lege. Dom  DiMaggio  in  turn 
reportedly  called  Engelberg  a 
"phony,  liar,  and  control  freak." 
Engelberg  still  wouldn't  say 
anything.  Instead,  it  was  the 
head  of  the  hospital,  Frank 
Sacco,  who  told  Dom  of  his 
brother's  medical  condition. 
On  January  18,  1999,  after  99  days  in  the 
intensive-care  unit  of  the  hospital,  DiMaggio 
returned  home  to  Harbor  Islands.  To  avoid 
a  media  circus,  Engelberg  arranged  to  have 
him  taken  through  a  back  exit  of  the  hospi- 
tal with  a  towel  over  his  face. 

Much  of  the  media,  depending  on  En- 
gelberg for  their  information,  painted  Di- 
Maggio's return  home  as  a  major  step  in  a 
recovery  every  bit  as  epic  as  the  56-game 
streak.  The  word  "comeback"  was  used,  as 
if  DiMaggio  were  climbing  just  another 
rung  on  the  storybook  ladder  of  his  life  and 
would  make  it  to  that  Yankee  home  opener 
in  April. 

About  a  week  before  Joe  DiMaggio  died, 
he  rallied  briefly  when  George  Steinbrenner 
came  to  visit.  Steinbrenner  adored  DiMag- 
gio, appreciating  in  a  way  that  no  Yankee 
owner  ever  had  the  pivotal  role  that  DiMag- 
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gio  had  played  in  the  Yankee  mystique.  Di- 
Maggio  was  bedridden  most  of  the  time  he 
was  at  home,  hut  he  sat  in  a  wheelchair  for 
Steinbrenner's  visit.  He  wore  a  white  shirt 
and  a  blanket  covered  his  legs.  He  was  alert. 
and  he  looked  regal,  as  only  Joe  DiMaggio 
could  look  regal,  and  he  look  in  the  story 
Steinbrenner  told  of  how,  as  a  kid  in  Cleve- 
land, he  would  go  down  to  the  train  station 
when  the  Yankees  were  in  town  and  try  to 
carry  DiMaggio's  bag. 

DiMaggio's  performance  that  day  was 


remarkable,  perhaps  because  he  knew  it 
was  Ins  last.  Bui  alter  about  20  minutes  he- 
was  bent  forward  with  stomach  pains  and 
said  he  was  tired. 

He  was  on  morphine  at  the  end,  be- 
cause the  pain  was  intolerable,  and  sitting 
in  a  wheelchair  on  the  little  terrace  in  the 
shade  of  several  ficus  trees,  he  told  Engel- 
berg  how  much  he  regretted  that  he  would 
never  see  his  great-grandchildren  grow  up. 
But  he  also  told  Engelberg  that  he  was  ready 
to  die.  With  radiation  he  could  have  lived 
longer,  but  he  didn't  want  radiation,  because 
he  didn't  want  a  nation  to  watch  him  die  for 
any  longer  than  it  already  had. 


In  the  final  hour  of  his  life  the  nut 
March  7,  1999,  there  were  six  people! 
cut  Engelberg;  DiMaggio's  granddafl 
Kalhie;  Jim  Hamra,  the  husband  (I 
Maggio's  other  granddaughter.  Ii 
two  nurses;  and  an  official  of  a  local 
pice.  DiMaggio's  hair  was  combed.  a| 
nails  were  manicured,  and  Engclbcrfl 
tly  lifted  his  head  and  kissed  him  oj 
forehead. 

"I  can  never  thank  you  for  what  yd] 
for  me,"  he  said  to  him.  "I  love  you,  jl 

DiMaggio's  mouth  was  open,  and  tl 
a  whisper,  came  his  final  words. 

"I'll  finally  get  to  see  Marilyn."  □ 


Michael  (Cars 


continued  from  page  j6i  ground.  And  the 
driver  carried  her  over  the  snowbank  so  she 
could  come  into  550  and  shop.  I  was  19 
years  old.  That  image  stuck  in  my  head  for- 
ever—Gloria being  carried  over  the  em- 
bankment by  her  chauffeur." 

61%  /Tichael  is  a  smart  enough  guy  that  one 
iVA  would  have  thought  he  would  have 
steered  clear  of  such  obvious  Bill  Blass  ref- 
erences—the pinstripes,  the  pearls,  the  red 
lips,  the  fedoras,  even  the  Gershwin  music," 
says  Cathy  Horyn  of  the  fall  2000  Kors 
show  as  she  stands  outside  the  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  boutique  on  Rue  du  Faubourg  St- 
Honore  during  Paris's  ready-to-wear  week. 
Horyn,  the  latest  scribe  to  take  over  Berna- 
dine  Morris's  beat  at  The  New  York  Times, 
is  the  business's  most  astute  critic.  "Some- 
times Michael's  sense  of  timing  is  not  great. 
This  glam  thing  is  a  perilous  theme  for  de- 
signers right  now,  because  it  can  become 
silly  very  quickly.  But  Michael  is  someone 
who  delivers.  He  is  someone  who  under- 
stands sportswear  and  how  to  make  it  sexy 
without  it  being  Gucci.  Gucci  is  more  jet- 
set,  whereas  Celine  is  more  bourgeois.  They 
just  needed  to  tart  it  up  a  bit." 

The  French  bourgeoisie  became  enchant- 
ed with  the  Celine  label  in  1945,  when  Rich- 
ard Vipiana  opened  a  boutique  specializing 
in  children's  shoes  and  named  it  for  his 
beloved  spouse.  By  the  late  1950s,  the  cou- 
ple had  expanded  into  leather  goods  and 
accessories,  and  by  1969,  Celine  Vipiana 
was  designing  ready-to-wear.  By  the  80s, 
the  company's  image  had  gotten  so  staid 
that  it  became  a  standard  joke  to  say  that 
kept  women  shopped  there  in  order  to  look 
like  jilted  wives. 

Joan  Juliet  Buck,  the  American  editor  in 
chief  of  French  Vogue,  has  a  unique  per- 
spective on  Kors's  arrival  in  Paris.  "Up  until 
that  first  girl  walked  out  with  her  short- 
sleeved  beige  turtleneck  with  the  fur  dough- 


nut and  the  straight  skirt,  they  were  think- 
ing. That  fucking  American,"  says  Buck,  sit- 
ting behind  her  massive  desk  at  the  Vogue 
offices,  a  few  doors  down  from  the  Saint 
Laurent  boutique.  She  bums  a  cigarette  from 
her  secretary.  "Then  they  saw  the  clothes— 
which  were  everything  they  were  aspiring 
to— and  he  wasn't  American  anymore.  You're 
an  American  until  you  do  something  they 
want,"  she  says. 

"I've  always  liked  to  see  an  American 
boy  doing  French  luxe,"  says  Bernadine 
Morris.  "If  you  extrapolate  backwards,  his 
early  clothes  would  be  like  the  Gap.  This 
French  connection  has  given  him  a  boost. 
There's  more  confidence  now.  American 
designers  have  always  had  an  inferiority 
complex,  although  you  can't  tell  it  by  talk- 
ing to  them." 

"In  the  early  days,  Michael  was  a  bit  too 
American  for  Europe,"  says  Londoner  Joan 
Burstein,  the  owner  of  Browns,  the  famous 
British  fashion  emporium,  who  is  seated 
next  to  Celine  Vipiana  herself  at  Kors's 
Celine  show  in  the  Carrousel  du  Louvre. 
"He's  changed  the  whole  concept  of  Celine," 
whispers  Burstein,  careful  not  to  let  the  com- 
pany's legendary  namesake  eavesdrop  on  her 
opinion.  "He's  made  it  very  modern,  but 
not  offensive  in  any  way.  Everything  he  puts 
on  a  runway  is  wearable:  that's  his  great 
strength."  ("He  is  pointed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion," Madame  Vipiana  is  later  heard  to  re- 
mark hastily  to  a  friend  as  she  scurries  up 
her  row,  turning  heads  and  upstaging  Kors 
before  he  can  finish  his  runway  bow.) 

"Michael  has  the  great  ability  to  get  along 
not  only  with  the  young  socialites,  who  are 
his  clients,  but  also  with  the  Yves  Carcelles 
of  this  world,"  says  Cathy  Horyn,  referring  to 
the  president  of  the  Fashion  and  Leather 
Goods  division  of  the  LVMH  Group-"fash- 
ion  supremo,"  as  the  Herald  Tribune?,  Suzy 
Menkes  refers  to  him— the  man  C.E.O. 
Bernard  Arnault  trusts  to  oversee  Louis  Vuit- 
ton,  Loewe,  Celine,  Christian  Lacroix,  Given- 
chy,  Kenzo,  Berluti,  Slefanobi,  Fendi,  Emilio 
Pucci,  and  Marc  Jacobs  International. 
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I  his  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Paris,"  says  Yves  Carcelle,  irj 
me  out  onto  his  Right  Bank  terrace, 
watching  the  sun  set  over  the  Seine,  he 
back  into  his  office  at  LVMH  headqu; 
takes  off  his  suit  jacket,  and  settles  e 
sofa,  ready  for  a  bit  of  conversation. 

Carcelle  has  the  generic  good  looks 
American  game-show  host.  He'd  b 
ideal  replacement  for  Regis  Philbin 
Parisian  version  of  Wlio  Wants  to  Be  a  A. 
aire— which  could  have  been  the  comr 
pitch  in  going  after  the  many  desi 
brought  in  over  the  past  couple  of 
Thirty-seven-year-old  Marc  Jacobs  at 
Vuitton.  Narciso  Rodriguez,  35,  at  L 
Alexander  McQueen,  31,  at  Givenchy.  IN 
wear  designer  Hedi  Slimane,  32,  and 
liano,  39,  at  Dior.  And  Kors  at  C( 
Though  Nan  Legeai,  who  was  then  Ct 
president— the  current  president  is 
Marc  Loubier— was  instrumental  in  1 
Kors,  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busine 
Carcelle  when  Arnault  increased  his  c 
from  running  Vuitton  to  overseeing  tr 
tire  LVMH  fashion  empire  was  to  sign 
to  an  even  longer  contract  and  take  a 
third  stake  in  the  Michael  Kors  opei 
in  America.  (Privately  held,  the  othe 
thirds  of  Michael  Kors,  L.L.C.,  are  o 
in  equal  parts  by  Kors  and  his  bus 
partner,  C.E.O.  John  Orchulli.) 

This  all  signals  quite  a  turnaroun 
Kors's  company,  which  filed  a  Chapt 
petition  back  in  1993  because  of  a  casl 
problem  resulting  from  licensing  agreer 
that  went  awry.  Liabilities  totaled  $1.^ 
lion,  including  $1.3  million  in  unsee 
debt.  Assets  were  listed  at  $227,00( 
1999,  however,  it  was  reported  that  the  c 
any's  wholesale  receipts  had  climbed 
up  to  more  than  $30  million. 

"For  me,  the  only  way  to  run  a  groi 
companies  is  that  each  one  have  its 
positioning,  its  own  value,"  says  Car 
"We  thought  that  Michael  was  the  pi 
fit  for  Celine." 

"Which  is  what,  exactly?,"  I 
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lg  lo  make  ii  your  version  of  Gucci?" 
ot  necessarily.  Gucci  has  its  own  place 
•  market,  winch  is  . . .  nice.  But  Mi- 
has  a  feeling  for  a  woman  who  wants 
elegant  without  being  outrageous." 
rcelle  is  obviously  being  diplomatic,  a 
sary  managerial  talent  in  a  business 
:d  in  artistic  temperament.  He  contin- 
i  the  same  vein.  "Us    the  suits,  as  they 
s,  which  is  a  good  expression  for  us, 
h  we  must  remember  they  are  the  ones 
nake  the  suits    many  of  us  have  ended 
f  this  industry  because  we  arc  interested 
ativitv  and  the  artistic  side  of  life.  But 
ne  point  you  have  to  realize  you  are 
of  a  manager  than  a  creator.  What  is 
ating  is  to  have  this  relationship  with 
other  and  try  to,  what  I  call,  rationalize 
rational.  You  have  to  try  to  translate  to 
reative  people  the  reality  of  econom- 
.  The  designer  is  responsible  for  what 
its  on  the  runway.  As  the  manager,  we 
interfere  at  that  point.  But  then  we  do 
ebriefing  the  next  day,  and  it  is  impor- 
o  tell  the  truth,  apart  from  the  evening 
i,  when  everybody  is  happy  simply  be- 
it  is  finished.  It  is  important  to  make  a 
debriefing:  here  it's  not  good  for  the 
:;  here  it  was  great  for  the  price,  but  it 
work  commercially.  They  must  under- 
what  was  good  and  what  was  bad." 
ounds  rather  parental.  Unlike  some  of 
nfants  terribles  you've  hired  at  LVMH, 
ael  is  more  like  the  good  son." 
'he  good  son— that's  a  good  descrip- 
'  says  Carcelle. 

ichael  Kors  was  born  Karl  Anderson 
Jr.  in  Merrick,  Long  Island,  but  he  was 
ted  to  change  his  name  after  his  par- 
divorced  when  he  was  two  and  his 
ter  married  Bill  Kors  three  years  later, 
en  I  got  married  again,  he  designed  my 
iing  dress  and  clothes  for  the  whole 
ling  party,"  says  Joan  Kors  over  drinks 
e  bar  at  the  Algonquin  Hotel  in  New 
the  day  after  the  fall  Michael  Kors 
',  her  husky  voice  the  exact  low-pitched 
1  her  son  passed  off  as  a  Bill  Blass  im- 
>n  a  few  days  earlier.  She  lights  a  ciga- 
,  and  on  her  hand  glisten  the  diamonds 
2T  dead  mother's  wedding  rings.  Now 
e,  the  thrice-married  Kors  lives  in  Bev- 
Hills.  An  ex-model  and  accomplished 
te,  the  woman  is  still  a  stunner.  Order- 
inother  cocktail,  she  re-arranges  the 
of  the  lox-colored  cashmere  turtleneck 
s  wearing,  the  latest  gift  from  her  son. 
Michael  sketched  out  his  wedding  ideas, 
we  pretty  much  followed  them,"  she 
Is.  "I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,  but 
eally  did  trust  a  five-year-old  to  tell 
ow  to  look.  Pale  turquoise  and  blush 
—  Soon,  though,  he  was  studying  act- 
she  says,  running  down  the  list  of  his 
mercials:  Lucky  Charms  cereal,  Char- 


min  paper  towels,  freeze-dried  apple  chips. 
By  the  time  he  was  10,  "Chuckles."  as  he 
was  known,  was  allowed  to  travel  to  Green- 
wich Village  by  himself  and  take  acting  class- 
es at  the  Herbert  Berghof  Studio. 

"At  about  that  same  time,  he  started 
making  T-shirts  with  astrological  signs  on 
them.  He'd  do  them  in  glitter.  He  had  a 
shop  in  our  basement  called  the  Iron  But- 
terfly and  would  take  orders  from  all  his 
friends. ...  I  could  not  get  him  to  go  out 
and  play.  To  punish  him,  I'd  make  him  go 
ride  his  bike.  He  had  training  wheels  until 
he  was  12."  She  lights  another  cigarette.  "I 
was  a  big  athlete,  but  this  was  back  in  the 
era  when  athletes  smoked.  We  used  to  sit  in 
the  dugout  and  light  up,"  she  says,  remem- 
bering her  softball  days— she  played  until 
she  was  50— when  Chuckles  was  forced  to 
be  the  team's  batboy.  "I  was  the  first  wom- 
an ever  to  try  out  for  the  N.F.L.  I  liked  all 
sports,  but  I  fell  in  love  with  football.  I 
played  wide  receiver.  In  the  early  70s,  I 
played  with  a  farm  team  of  the  New  York 
Giants.  Michael  promised  me  that  some- 
day, when  he  opened  his  own  business,  he 
would  make  me  a  sequined  football  jersey. 
But  when  I  asked  him  to,  he  turned  me 
down,  because  he  said  Mr.  Blass  had  done 
that  a  long  time  ago.  When  I  was  pregnant, 
I  would  tell  everybody  that  I  was  going  to 
have  a  son  and  he  was  going  to  play  foot- 
ball in  the  N.F.L.  because  I  couldn't.  But  I 
discovered  when  he  was  about  two  years 
old  and  I  rolled  a  big  beach  ball  to  him 
and  he  couldn't  catch  that  . . .  well,  I  knew 
that  was  never  going  to  happen." 

O  amples  of  the  Kors  discourse: 


If  I  were  a  girl,  there  is  not  a  chance  in  hell 
there  would  be  less  than  eight  carats  on  my 
hand.  When  I  was  growing  up  on  Long  Is- 
land, it  was  always  about  the  women  with 
rings  ringing  the  deli  bell,  going,  "I  need  my 
pastrami!  Where's  the  guy?"  I  was  a  little  boy 
looking  up  at  those  rings.  A  ring-encrusted 
hand  on  a  deli-counter  bell  to  me  is  like 
Proust  and  his  madeleines. 

The  smartest  thing  to  do  is  to  look  old  when 
you're  young.  You  will  always  then  look  the 
same.  When  you  really  are  old,  everyone  will 
say,  "God,  she's  always  looked  so  young!"  Two 
examples:  Jack  Nicholson  and  Babe  Paley. 

Trunk-show  town?  New  Orleans.  You  can  al- 
ways find  a  socialite  there  wearing  a  Balenci- 
aga  with  a  stain  on  it. 

Ellin  Saltzman—  years  ago,  when  she  was  at 
Saks— came  in  to  see  me  with  a  cashmere 
dress  on.  It  was  August!  I  said,  "Aren't  you 
roasting?"  She  said,  "Cashmere  is  seasonless." 
To  me,  nothing  is  more  fabulous  than  women 
who  don't  have  to  deal  with  the  elements. 

Pleated  pants  are  never  sexy. 

You  know  who  rocks  my  planet?  Diane  Von 


Furstenberg.  She's  one  of  those  tough-sexy 
women.  She'll  be  80  and  still  be  tough-sexy. 
And  she  has  fabulous  legs.  Put  the  right  pair 
of  shoes  on  her  and  it's  like  having  great  sex. 

I  stayed  home  from  work  the  day  Shari  Lewis 
died. 

Backstage  at  the  Carrousel  du  Louvre  be- 
fore the  Celine  fall  show,  model  Frankie 
Rayder  plops  down  in  the  corner  with  mod- 
els Maggie  Rizer  and  Karen  Elson.  "I  was 
talking  to  Joan  [Kors],"  she  tells  them.  "You 
know  what  she  and  Michael  did  last  night? 
They  went  to  Planet  Hollywood  and  had 
nachos  and  cheeseburgers.  Isn't  that  the 
best?"  The  three  models  nibble  on  Mc- 
Donald's French  fries  and  a  macaroon  or 
two  from  Laduree.  Eleven  video  crews  are 
lining  up  to  get  a  word  with  Kors.  Out  in 
front,  a  phalanx  of  photographers  surges 
around  Bernard  Arnault  and  Yves  Car- 
celle, then  moves  on  to  Catherine  Deneuve's 
daughter,  Chiara  Mastroianni,  the  actress's 
love  child  with  actor  Marcello  Mastroianni, 
who  happily  poses  with  big-jawed  jet-setter 
Estelle  Hallyday,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Johnny  Hallyday,  the  Parisian  singer.  Car- 
celle works  the  crowd  a  bit.  Arnault  sits, 
sphinxlike,  his  rakish  face  looking  neither 
right  nor  left. 

"It's  all  a  fucking  circus,"  says  Rayder. 

After  the  show,  the  circus  moves  on  to 
the  Ritz  Club,  in  the  basement  at  the  back 
of  the  Hotel  Ritz,  where  Celine  is  throwing 
a  celebratory  party  for  Kors  and  his  staff. 
By  midnight  the  place  has  pretty  much 
cleared  of  revelers,  but  Estelle  Hallyday  and 
her  gangly  claque  are  calling  for  one  more 
round  of  drinks. 

"Why  have  the  French  welcomed  Kors 
with  such  open  arms?,"  I  ask  Hallyday.  "Is 
it  because  you  are  a  friendly  people?" 

"No.  Not  really,"  she  replies.  "Sometimes 
we  are  not.  We  are  very  . . .  aahh  . . .  Frenchy. 
We  love  the  French.  But  we  saw  his  talent." 
she  says,  shrugging.  "We  recognized  it." 

Several  feet  away  from  her  are  Kors,  his 
mother,  a  few  close  friends  who  flew  over 
for  the  show,  and  members  of  his  staff.  He 
is  without  a  boyfriend  right  now,  so  this  is 
his  whole  world.  Like  a  family  gathered 
around  a  hearth,  they  huddle  in  front  of  a 
television  screen  and  watch  a  video  of  his 
Celine  show.  Kors  is  at  his  mother's  knee, 
his  head  resting  next  to  her  lap.  His  grand- 
mother's diamonds  catch  the  television's 
glow.  He  looks  up  at  the  ring-encrusted 
hand.  From  the  disco  sound  system.  Don- 
na Summer  sings  "She  Works  Hard  for 
the  Money,"  but  judging  by  the  look  of 
wonder  on  the  blond  boychik's  face,  all  he 
is  possibly  hearing  is  that  short  refrain 
from  his  Long  Island  past:  "I  need  my 
pastrami!  Where's  the  guy?"  Joan  Kors 
strokes  his  head.  "She  works  hard  for  it, 
honey."  Summer  sings. 
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.on  i  isi  1 1  from  paoi  <i'i  most  evocative 
photographs  in  Claxton's  book  shows  Mc- 
Queen  and  Johnny  Carson  leaning  in  to 
each  other  on  the  sci  of  ///<•  Tonight  Show, 
a  summit  meeting  of  the  two  princes  of 

(>()s  cool,  Both  were  masters  at  preserving 
an  aura  of  mystery  in  full  media  view,  ra- 
tioning out  glints  of  their  inner  lives. 

How  young  he  and  Johnny  look!  How 
poignant!)  young  everyone  looks  in  these 
photos,  taken  in  the  early  60s,  before  every- 
thing and  everyone  turned  scruffy:  Natalie 
Wood  at  her  most  eyelashy,  Tuesday  Weld 
looking  like  a  taste  treat,  Lee  Remick 
stunned  by  the  news  of  J.F.K.'s  assassina- 
tion on  the  set  of  Baby,  the  Rain  Must  Fall. 
(She's  framed  by  a  car  window,  the  reflec- 
tions on  the  windshield  conveying  the  Cu- 
bistie  shatter  of  the  moment.)  There  are  un- 
expected amounts  of  humor  in  Claxton's 


photos  McQueen  resting  at  the  slopes  of 
Jackie  Gleason's  stomach,  miming  a  car 
race  in  his  hotel  suite  but  also  hints  of 
bad  vibes  just  around  the  bend.  The  most 
revealing  diptych  shows  McQueen  lighting 
a  joint  and,  on  the  opposite  page,  implaca- 
bly watching  a  fire  burn,  its  thick  flames 
obscuring  his  lower  body.  "Let  it  burn." 
says  his  expression,  his  hedonism  being 
supplanted  by  something  darker.  A  prodi- 
gious pothead,  McQueen  became,  to  no 
one's  delight  (except  his  dealers'),  a  prodi- 
gious cokehead  as  well— and  a  surf-bum 
hippie.  Just  as  his  Hell  Is  fur  Hemes  co- 
star  Bobby  Darin  forsook  his  nightclub  act 
for  protest  songs  and  a  weedy  look,  Mc- 
Queen decided  to  make  a  personal  state- 
ment by  starring  in  a  film  adaptation  of 
Ibsen's  An  Enemy  of  the  People  that  nobody 
wanted  to  see.  His  trim  haircut  replaced 
by  a  thick  thatch,  the  nearly  unrecogniz- 
able McQueen  didn't  disgrace  himself  in 
the  lead  role,  but  its  rhetorical  demands 


revealed  the  limitations  of  his  voice 
technique:  Steve  McQueen  was  not  it 
fbi  oratory.  His  two  farewell  films,  Tbm 
and  The  Hunter,  were  tired  genre  pii 
haunted  by  the  cancer  that  would  tak 
life  in  1980  at  the  age  of  50. 

The  fate  of  many  performing  icons 
live  long  enough  to  witness  and  even  col 
rate  in  the  parody  of  their  fame  and  c 
highlights.  (Robert  De  Niro,  for  exar 
kidding  his  "You  talkin'  to  me?"  speech 
Taxi  Driver  in  Rocky  and  Bullwinkle.) 
Queen's  too-early  death  spared  him  bein 
into  the  cultural  Cuisinart,  mashed  in 
everyone  and  everything  else.  He  was  o 
the  last  of  the  true  solitaries,  his  mystiq 
luminating  the  path  to  true  manliness  ir 
niphr  Goodman's  new  film,  Tfie  Tao  of, 
As  the  critic  David  Thomson  has  writ! 
McQueen,  "As  time  passes,  his  remon 
honesty  becomes  more  affecting.  He  mi 
brutal,  or  brutish,  at  times— but  when 
fake?"  As  these  photographs  attest,  neve 


The  Hilton  Sisters 

continued  from  PAGt  356  with  the  Schna- 
bel  sisters— Stella,  17,  and  Lola,  19,  daugh- 
ters of  the  painter  Julian  Schnabel.  It's  like 
something  out  of  Edith  Wharton.  "She  and 
Nicky  are  like  partners  in  bitch  crime."  the 
friend  continues.  "They  have  an  ill  compe- 
tition with  the  Schnabel  girls.  They  do  not 
like  each  other.  It's  like  battle  of  the  society 
sisters:  'Oh,  we  both  had  our  pictures  in 
the  Post  by  the  time  we  were  14!'  . . .  It's  a 
notorious  rivalry,  like:  'Can  you  believe  the 
dress  she's  wearing?  I  would  not  be  caught 
dead  in  that.'  It's  like,  who  looks  the  oldest 
at  the  youngest  age,  and  who  got  into  Spy 
bar  first,  and  this  and  that  ..." 

"There  are  people  that  get  jealous  and 
they  say  Nicky  is  a  snob  or  Paris  is  a  snot," 
says  Kathy  Hilton.  "I  know  I've  heard  it,  but 
I  think  they're  pretty  sweet  kids."  And  while 
the  girls  may  be  sweet,  their  mother  also 
sees  something  else:  "Star  is  her  nickname," 
Kathy  says  of  Paris.  "We  call  her  Star." 

"Paris  is  a  little  lost,"  says  a  friend  of 
Kathy 's. 

"Paris  is  a  good  time,"  says  Asher  Levin, 
the  director  of  Sweetie  Pie. 

"Her  character  was  close  to  home  for 
her,"  says  Cisco  Adler,  producer  of  Sweetie 
Pie.  "She's  a  young  party  girl  who  gets 
sucked  into  the  L.A.  party  scene  and  grew 
up  a  little  too  fast." 

"I've  seen  them  out  at  night,  and  it's  not 
something  their  parents  would  take  well," 
says  one  girl  socialite. 

The  River  Club  in  New  York  hosted  a 
sweet-16  party  in  1998  for  debutante  Maris- 
sa  Bregman,  a  friend  of  Nicky's.  It  was  cov- 


ered by  a  reporter  from  the  New  York  Times 
"Styles"  section,  and  the  whole  story  ended 
up  as  a  star  vehicle  for  Nicky.  It  seems  that 
Nicky  and  her  good  friend  Olympia  Scarry 
took  over,  grabbing  boys  off  the  dance  floor 
and  kissing  them. 

And  not  everything  made  it  into  the 
Times's  account,  says  Patricia  Eden,  the 
River  Club's  membership  secretary.  "There 
were  a  lot  of  other  things  that  took  place 
that  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  on  the  phone," 
she  says,  hanging  up. 

Kathy  doesn't  like  such  talk,  and  she 
doesn't  quite  believe  it  when  the  Post's  "Page 
Six"  runs  an  item  saying  Paris  was  doing  a 
karaoke  version  of  a  Madonna  song  at  the 
Moomba  club  in  Manhattan  wearing  a  coat 
over  fishnet  stockings,  a  see-through  cami- 
sole, and  a  thong. 

"Oh,  absolutely  not!"  Kathy  says.  "The 
girls  were  singing  Madonna  at  one  of  the 
new  places  in  the  city,  and  it  was  a  lingerie 
party,  and  I  know  exactly  the  outfit  Paris 
was  wearing,  and  it  was  a  little  short  thing 
with  a  little  fur  that  goes  around  it  and  lit- 
tle shorts  that  go  under  it.  It  wasn't  a  G- 
string!  Paris  is  the  most  modest  girl." 

"It's  like  all  she  wants  to  do  is  become 
famous,"  says  one  friend,  "to  wipe  out  the 
past,  to  become  somebody  else." 

"That's  every  night  for  Paris— jump  up 
on  a  table  and  dance,  go  to  Dublin's  Mon- 
day night,  go  to  Guy's  Bar  on  Tuesdays, 
Playboy  Mansion  all  the  time,  Las  Palmas 
on  Wednesday. ...  At  some  point  you  must 
not  be  having  fun,  but  I  think  she  is,  glit- 
tering like  a  disco  ball.  She's  ambitious  for 
attention,"  says  another  friend. 

Causing  talk  in  polite  society  is  some- 
thing of  a  Hilton-family  tradition.  Everyone 


talked  in  1941,  when  Conrad  Hilton  tri 
buy  the  Plaza— only  to  find  himself  squ« 
out  by  competitors  who  couldn't  bear  t 
the  place  go  to  a  "tumbleweed."  (He  sh< 
'em  eight  years  later,  when  he  purch 
his  dream  property,  the  Waldorf-Aston 
Park  Avenue.)  And  in  1950  and  1951, 
was  more  talk,  with  the  scandalous  t 
month  marriage  of  Conrad  Nicholson 
ton  Jr.— the  son  of  Conrad— known  as  N 
and  beloved  18-year-old  movie  star  E 
beth  Taylor.  At  the  time  of  their  div 
proceedings,  she  said  he  had  told  her 
to  hell;  later,  she  said  he  had  abused 
physically  and  mentally. 

Back  at  the  house  in  Southampton,  i 
eating  chicken.  We're  all  at  the  t 
Rick,  Kathy,  Paris,  and  Nicky,  whose 
pale  legs  flow  out  of  a  pair  of  tiny  i 
shorts.  She's  picking  at  a  huge  plate  of  f 

"Right  now  I'm  also  working  on  re( 
ing  an  album  with  this  guy  Romeo  in  L 
Paris  is  saying. 

"He  likes  to  just  go  by  'Romeo,'"  K 
interjects.  "That's  L.A.  for  you!" 

Romeo  is  Ray  Antonio,  a  producer 
has  worked  with  Prince,  Mariah  C< 
and  Christina  Aguilera.  He  was  introdi 
to  Paris  by  the  people  in  L.A.  who 
making  an  independent  documentary 
called  Guest  List  Only.  It  started  out  b 
about  a  bunch  of  L.A.  club  girls,  but 
it's  mainly  about  Paris.  And  now  Rom 
in  the  film, 

Rick  Hilton  looks  up  from  his  plate 
asks,  "What  are  Eminem's  big  songs'.1' 

Paris  brightens.  "Eminem?  He's  so 
ny— he's  hysterical." 

"Eminem?"  Kathy  says. 
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■nrad  has  the  CD,  Dad,"  says  Nicky. 

pember?  You  got  mad." 

\lo  one  has  a  style  like  his,  and  no  one's 

I  copj  him,  cither,  'cause  he  will  totallj 

irrass  them!"  says  Paris. 

tVell.  I  guess  I  missed  all  that,"  Kathy 

fees  Puff  Daddy  perform  a  lot?"  Rick 
urcs  on.  •"What  is  his  big  song?" 
athy  looks  exasperated.  "Well,  would  ya 
v  him  if  you  tripped  on  him?" 
ick  thinks  a  moment.  "No." 
ext  topic  of  conversation: 
/'s  legal  troubles— the  gun 
ges,  bribery,  assault. 
Well,  just  because  you're 
IcbntN  doesn't  mean  you 
ldn't  get  in  trouble  if  you 
omcthing."  Paris  says, 
icky  laughs. 

3h.  yeah,  celebrities  think 
all  the  time."  Kathy  says 
kly. 

Vou  keep  interrupting  me," 
,  tells  her  mother, 
here's  a  long  silence. 
icky  laughs  again,  dryly 
somewhat  mysteriously. 
There  are  some  people.  I 
s,"  continues  Paris,  "who 
they  can  get  away  with 
hing-" 

This  is  just  so  ironic," 
"s  Nicky. 

athy  giggles  nervously.  "We 
■  having  this  conversation 
night,"  she  says. 
lo  one  says  anything  for  a 
e.  The  silence  is  deafen- 
say,  "Your  eyes  are  so 
,  Paris." 

Yeah,"  says  Paris.  "They're 
acts." 

licky  says,  "Mine  are  real." 
We're  doing  a  cosmetics 
together,"  Paris  says.  "We're 
ng  it  Paris  and  Nicky.  My 
n  is  really  handling  all 

Well."  Kathy  says,  "they  were  always 
ding  bracelets  and  jewelry  and  doing 
irts;  then  they  started  seeing  people 
:  really  out  there  going  ahead  and  going 
it!  And  I  said,  'Look,  people  are  out 
e  doing  it,'  and  the  girls  would  be  like, 
.,  you  know,  I'm  embarrassed,'  and  I'd 
'Look,  if  you  don't  take  your  art  and 
and  show  it  off,  then  nobody's  ever 
na  see  it!'" 
•licky  laughs  again. 
Are  you  and  Paris  close?"  I  ask  her. 
4icky  nods  a  little, 
'aris  says,  "Very." 

What  do  you  like  to  do  together?" 
Paris  and  Rick  and  I  play  a  little  golf  in 


Los  Angeles,"  says  Kathy.  "Nicky  and  I  are 
more  the  shoppers.  Ice-skating  and  skiing— 
we  like  to  go  skiing,  we  like  Tahoe— '' 

Rick  says,  "Vail." 

Paris  says  in  a  baby  voice,  "I  like  going 
to  pet  stores  with  my  dad,  ever  since  I  was 
little."  Her  unreal  eyes  are  fixed  on  her  fa- 
ther. "We  go  in  and  we  buy  a  puppy." 

Suddenly  Nicky  shrieks.  She  jumps  up 
and  starts  flailing  all  over  the  porch  like  a 
pony  that's  been  shot  with  a  BB  gun.  A 
dark  beetle  has  landed  on  her. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTIES 
Nicky,  left,  and  Paris  with  their 
mother,  former  child  actress  Kathy  Hilton, 
at  the  Rita  Hayworth  Gala,  a  benefit  for 
the  Alzheimer's  Association  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  October  13,  1999. 


When  the  Hilton  sisters  moved  from 
L.A.  to  New  York  in  1996  (their  fa- 
ther was  opening  a  New  York  branch  of  his 
real-estate  office,  Hilton  &  Hyland),  the 
transition  wasn't  easy. 

"New  York  and  L.A.  are  very  different," 
Paris  says.  "I  cried.  I  thought  I  was  gonna 
hate  it  here." 

"I  cried,"  Nicky  says  gloomily.  "Every- 
thing was,  like,  different.  Like  when  I  was 


in  L.A.  in  seventh  grade  we  would  just  all 
sit  home  on  a  Friday  night  and  watch 
movies  and,  like,  make  up  dances,  and  in 
New  York  there's,  like,  house  parties  and 
boys  ..." 

Friends  from  L.A.  say  Paris  started  go- 
ing out  when  she  was  13,  claiming  she  was 
22  and  getting  away  with  it.  Her  friends 
were  what  someone  calls  other  "kids  of": 
Nicole  Ritchie,  daughter  of  Lionel;  Kidada 
Jones,  daughter  of  Quincy;  Brent  Shapiro, 
son  of  Robert;  Bijou  Phillips,  daughter  of 
John.  In  New  York,  at  15,  she 
persuaded  her  parents  to  put 
her  in  the  Professional  Chil- 
dren's School  alongside  Ma- 
caulay  Culkin  and  Christina 
Ricci. 

"Paris  went  to  interview 
at  Sacred  Heart,"  Kathy  says, 
"and  said,  'Mom,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  an  all-girl  school!'" 

Something  didn't  work  out 
at  the  PCS.  "There  were  kids 
there  who  were  serious  balleri- 
nas," says  Kathy,  by  way  of 
explanation— and  so  in  her  ju- 
nior year  Paris  transferred  to 
Dwight,  a  private  school  on 
Central  Park  West.  (Certain 
Manhattan  private-school  kids 
joke  that  Dwight  is  an  acro- 
nym for  "Dumb  White  Idiots 
Getting  High  Together.")  Paris 
didn't  like  Dwight  either. 

"She  knew  no  one  at  that 
school,"  says  her  mother.  "I 
am  telling  you,  I  don't  think 
she  bonded  with  one  person. 
She  had  us,  she  had  people 
from  L.A." 

"Paris  was  sort  of  more  so- 
phisticated. She  was  different 
from  everybody  else,"  says  a 
Dwight  classmate.  "But  she 
was  always,  like,  really  nice. 
Her  parents  were  always  trav- 
eling. She  looked  like  a  Barbie 
doll,  and  other  kids  didn't 
know  how  to  react  to  it." 
The  kids  she  seemed  to  bond  with  in 
New  York  were  a  different  crowd— "much 
richer,"  says  one  of  them,  who  refers  to  his 
circle  as  "the  trustafundians."  "You're  talk- 
ing about  Sokoloffs,  Radziwills,  Steinbergs. 
Tisches,  and  Saudi  princes'  kids." 

Toward  the  end  of  her  senior  year  at 
Dwight.  Paris  "vanished,"  says  a  classmate. 
"No  one  saw  her  anymore  at  school  and 
there  was  no  explanation." 

So  people  started  to  talk.  Saying  that 
she  had  run  away. 

It  seemed  that  Kathy  Hilton  preferred 
to  answer  some  of  the  more  delicate  ques- 
tions about  Pans  on  her  daughter's  behalf 
Asked  about  Paris's  quick  exit  from  school. 
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kathy  says  in  a  phone  interview,  "Well,  you 
know  what?"  A  pause.  "She  never  got  friend- 
ly with  anybodj  at  Dwight.  Ami  Paris  had 

a  5.8  average.  She's  very,  very  smart. ...  We 
left  that  school  because  we  had  a  stalker," 
she  says,  now  with  some  anger  creeping 
into  her  voice.  "That's  why  we  decided  to 
stay  at  the  hotel"  the  Waldorf  Towers— "be- 
cause the  security's  so  good  there.  Thai's 
why  we  have  the  security  we  have,  because, 
you  know,  she's  an  attractive  girl  being  fol- 
lowed, being  stalked,  and  1  think  when 
you're  attractive  and  people  recognize  you 
and  your  picture  comes  out  here  and  there 
-it  was  the  most  frightening  thing  I've  ever 
gone  through.  It  was  so  scary.  He  was  a 
random  guy  that  waited. 

"And  literally  it  started  happening  two 
months  before  school  was  out,  and  we  did 
everything  you  could  think  of.  It  was  her 
senior  year,  yep,  she  graduated  with  home- 
schooling.  We  pretended  that  we  went  here 
and  there.  We  said,  'Oh,  she  went  off  there,' 
and  the  truth  is,  we  spent  some  time  in 
London,  at  the  London  Hilton.  We  brought 
the  tutor  with  us. . . . 

"We  were  getting  really  weird  things  in 
the  mail,  things  are  being  sent  to  the  cor- 
porate office,  things  are  being  sent  to  our 
old  address  in  Los  Angeles. ...  It  was  very, 
very  scary,  and  Paris  is  a  sweet  kid. . . .  It's 
just  been  awful,  it's  been  awful."  She  sounds 
very  upset.  "You  have  no  idea  the  security 
we  have  around.  We  never  let  people  know 
what  we  have  had  to  spend  on  security  on 
top  of  the  wonderful  security  the  Waldorf 
has  . . .  O.K.?" 

She  sounds  determined. 

"We  have  people  trailing  everywhere 
the  girls  go.  There  is  no  way  for  one  sec- 
ond that  people  are  not  trailing  them  and 
watching  every  single  move  they  make.  We 
know  exactly  who,  what,  where,  when." 

Now  suddenly,  again,  she's  talking  about 
Leo. 

"We  got  called  by  Inside  Edition,  or  one 
of  those  crazy  TV  shows,  on  how  he's 
been  up  to  the  apartment,  and  I  said,  'Let 
me  tell  you  something:  my  husband  and  I 
spend  a  fortune  to  know  exactly  what's  go- 
ing on,  and  I  have  never  met  this  kid,  I 
don't  know  him,  he's  never  been  up  to  the 
Waldorf  Towers.'  Nobody  gets  in  my  apart- 
ment that  it's  not  written  down,  the  time 
that  you  walked  in,  the  time  that  you  leave. 
We  go  though  a  drill  like  you  have  no 
idea,  because  I  am  so  scared." 

At  the  Southampton  house,  on  the  porch 
in  the  sun,  we've  finished  eating  Key- 
lime  pie. 

"It's  just  so  nice,"  Kathy's  saying,  "be- 
cause the  girls  didn't  used  to  get  along  that 


well,  and  now  they  really  love  each  other. 
They'll  run  up  to  each  Other's  room  and 
say,  Oh,  let  me  share  that  T-shirt  or  thai 
hair  gel 

Paris  and  Nicky  look  at  their  mother. 

"Hair  gel?"  says  Nicky.  And  she  laughs 
her  arid  laugh. 

Kathy  says,  "You  know,  Nicky's  at  this 
point  in  life  where  she's  embarrassed  by 
everything.  She  looks  at  me  like  I'm  crazy, 
she  gets  embarrassed." 

"You  embarrass  me,"  says  Nicky. 

I  mention  that  Nicky  seemed  very  poised 
at  the  party  at  Saci  the  other  night. 

"Well,  you  know,  I  always  raised  them 
to  be  exposed,  and  to  be  a  part  of  every- 
thing," Kathy  says.  "They'd  come  down  in 
their  pretty  little  pink  dress  with  the  ribbon 
and  say  good  night." 

Paris  says  in  her  baby  voice,  "I  used  to 
say,  'How  is  your  sir?'" 

Kathy  and  Nicky  start  laughing. 

"Why  are  you  guys  always  laughing  at 
me?"  says  Paris,  wounded. 

"Did  you  hear  what  you  just  said?"  says 
Nicky.  '"How  is  your  sir?'" 

"I  said  that  when  I  was,  like,  three  years 
old!"  says  Paris. 

"Honey,  I  love  you,  oooooh!"  says  Kathy, 
watching  Paris  pout.  She  adds,  "Star  just 
does  what  she  wants." 

Paris  frowns.  "I  don't  even  care." 

Nicky's  still  laughing. 

"Mom  told  me  I  said  that— I  can't  even 
remember  it!"  says  Paris. 

"Ooooh,"  says  Kathy,  still  laughing. 

"Mom,"  says  Paris. 

Paris  tells  me  then  that  she  has  to  pay 
her  own  parking  tickets  out  of  her  allow- 
ance from  her  parents,  while  "some  kids 
are  like,  'Oh,  I  sent  it  to  my  grandparents' 
office.'" 

"There's  too  much  money  given  to  these 
kids  these  days  and  it  spoils  'em,"  says 
Kathy,  "and  some  of  these  parents  have 
big  problems!  And  you  know  what?  They 
wonder  why.  Whoever  reads  this  is  gonna 
know  exactly  what  I'm  talking  about." 

Everyone  else  goes  inside  to  cue  up  a 
video  of  Paris  as  a  baby,  leaving  Nicky 
and  me  on  the  porch. 

"Are  there  videos  of  you  too?"  I  ask. 

She  shrugs. 

"What  kind  of  music  do  you  like?" 

She  says,  "Hole." 

The  two  little  Hilton  boys,  Conrad  and 
Barron,  come  up  to  the  table.  They're  blond 
like  their  sisters,  tanned  and  red-lipped  and 
slightly  sweaty  from  running  around  bare- 
foot in  the  sun. 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  sisters?"  I 
ask  10-year-old  Barron. 

"Mean,"  he  says,  picking  at  grapes. 

Nicky  laughs. 

"Mean?" 


"One  is,  one  isn't,"  says  Barron. 

"Which  one?" 

"Nicky." 

Nicky  shrugs. 

"Nicky's  not  mean,"  I  say. 

"Yes,  she  is,"  says  Barron. 

"Because  on  the  phone,"  says  Conra 
six-year-old,  "she  said  that  Barron's  lai 

"And  she  says  bad  words,"  Barron 

Nicky's  staring  at  the  yard. 

"And  I  saw  her  smoke  once,"  says 
rad.  "I  saw  you  smoke  in  a  picture." 

"In  a  picture?"  Nicky  says  absentl 

Conrad  says,  "Yeah." 

Nicky  smiles.  "O.K." 

"She  smokes,"  Barron  confirms. 

"Oh,"  I  say,  "I  don't  believe  that." 

"She  does,"  Conrad  says.  "We  saw 

"And  she  says  bad  words,"  Barron 

Conrad  singsongs,  "A  lo-ot.  And  sfo 
the  h-word." 

"What's  the  h-word?"  I  ask. 

Conrad  stage-whispers:  "Hell." 

Nicky  says,  "Go  away." 

Conrad  shouts  at  her:  "You  said  it 

"And  she  beats  us  up,"  Barron  say 

Nicky  says,  "Oh!,"  and  runs  of 
porch. 

"She  always  does,"  says  Conrad. 
she  blackmailed  Barron." 

"What  is  blackmail?"  I  ask. 

"Like  when  you  say,  I'll  tell  on  you 
don't  do  something,"  says  Conrad. 

"Yeah,  remember?"  says  Barron, 
she  banged  my  head  on  the  floor,  £ 
hurt."  His  eyes  are  frank  and  wide. 

"No,  really?"  I  say.  "That's  not  nit 

"I  know,"  Barron  says.  "She  al 
does  stuff. . . .  Would  you  put  that  i 
magazine?" 

Nicky  returns,  standing  behind  son 
named  Robert,  a  large  black  man  who 
security  for  the  Hiltons. 

"Come  with  me,"  he  says  to  the  y 
sters. 

They  scamper  away. 

4~T)aby  Paris!" 

J3      Kathy,  flowered  hat  still  plant 
her  head,  is  clapping. 

We're  in  the  Hiltons'  big  red  living 
watching  a  grainy  video  of  Paris  tod 
around  in  some  ancient  apartment  of 
and  Kathy's  on  East  67th  Street.  Katr 
feathered  hair.  Rick  is  cooing. 

Paris  leans  against  an  armchair,  ro 
back  and  forth  on  four-inch  heels,  am 
cat-eyed,  watching  her  parents  watchir 
on  television. 

"Isn't  that  a  nice  girl?"  Rick  baby 
on-screen. 

Next  comes  Kathy's  on-screen  \ 
"Get  me  a  flower  off  the  bed,  honey, 
can  you  get  me  a  flower,  please?  I  wa 
flower,  a  red  flower." 

Rick  is  holding  the  camera,  and  he 
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s.  "She  knows  she's  not  supposed  to 
h  it." 

licky  is  in  the  back  of  the  living  room, 
:hing  Paris  watching  their  parents  walch- 
ier  . . . 

,  darling  girl,  platinum  blonde,  face  a 
ect  cameo  of  innocence.  She's  wearing 
mas.  top  open;  she  seems  to  have  on 
cara. 

\  little  mascara  and  a  little  eye  shad- 
'  says  Kathy.  "I  was  a  kid."' 
he\  keep  last-forwarding  and  rewind- 
trying  to  find  some  favorite  footage  of 
|  Pans  in  Central  Park.  "This  was  why 
call  her  Star,    cause  she  was  the  first 
v."  says  Kathy. 
iut  they  can't  find  it. 
Lick  gives  up  and  turns  off  the  set. 
Lathy  is  looking  through  a  scrapbook. 
seems  to  have  hit  on  something  im- 
tant. 

Oh.  here!"  she  says.  "I  found  these  for 
girls" 

Tie\  are  publicity  stills  of  a  child  actress, 
land-white  photos  from  the  1960s. 
I  thought  these  might  be  fun  to  look 
she  says. 

t's  Kathy  herself,  at  age  eight,  on  the  set 
le  television  sitcom  Family  Affair,  along- 
Buffy,  Jodie,  and  Mr.  French. 
Remember  Mr.  French?"  says  Kathy, 
.ling. 


Long  before  she  was  Kathy  Hilton,  Kathy 
was  Kathy  Richards,  a  child  actress  who 
played  Buffy's  friend.  Her  little  sister,  Kim, 
was  the  star. 

"Kim  Ricfiards,"  says  Kathy.  "She  did 
Escape  from  Witch  Mountain.  And  Nanny 
and  the  Professor." 

That  night,  Paris  and  Nicky  go  out  club- 
bing together  in  Southampton.  There's 
a  party  at  Conscience  Point  for  the  rapper 
Jay-Z's  Roc-A-Wear  clothing  line. 

They  arrive  dressed  like  blonde  Barbie 
twins,  in  blue  and  pink  satin  miniskirts  (Pa- 
tricia Field,  Dolce  &  Gabbana),  with  gold 
belts  slung  low  around  their  teenage  hips. 
They're  wearing  blond  ponytails  and  sweat- 
bands.  It's  very  "Let's  Get  Physical." 

"You  always  want  to  have  them  at  your 
party,"  says  Noah  Tepperberg,  a  young  Man- 
hattan party  promoter.  "They're  two  fabulous 
young  girls— they're  little  divas,  they  know 
how  to  work  a  room." 

"From  L.A.  to  New  York,  I  see  you  at 
every  party,"  says  Damon  Dash,  the  head 
of  Jay-Z's  Roc-A-Fella  record  label.  He 
gives  Paris  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  at  the  front 
door. 

"Are  you  twins?"  says  an  attractive  old- 
er lesbian,  approaching. 

Nicky  makes  a  face. 

Jay-Z  doesn't  show,  but  a  selection  of 


near  celebrities  do— David  Charvet  of  Bay- 
watch;  Ted  Field,  the  head  of  Interscope 
Records;  Lulu  Johnson,  daughter  of  design- 
er Betsy  Johnson;  and  Shoshana  Lonstein, 
the  Jerry  Seinfeld  girlfriend  turned  clothing 
designer. 

But  Paris  and  Nicky  are  the  ones  being 
followed  by  a  camera  crew,  the  crew  from 
the  Guest  List  Only  documentary,  which 
has  come  all  the  way  from  L.A.  for  this. 
The  camera  light  shines  in  the  faces  of  any- 
one who  crosses  the  Hilton  sisters'  path. 

People  squint. 

Paris  and  Nicky  take  the  middle  of  the 
dance  floor;  the  light  is  trained  on  the  sis- 
ters. The  hip-hop  kids  dance  around  them. 

"Hip,  hop,  the  hippee,  the  hippee  to  the 
hip  hip  hop  -"  Paris  is  winding  her  fist  in 
the  air,  rapper-style,  singing  along  with  the 
Sugarhill  Gang's  "Rapper's  Delight,"  like  all 
the  other  kids. 

The  sisters  are  like  skinny  twin  dancing 
bubble-gum  Barbie-doll  Marilyn  Monroes, 
shaking  it.  The  spotlight  is  on  them.  Nicky 
dances  around  Paris,  Paris  against  Nicky. 
Noah  Tepperberg  comes  out  of  nowhere  and 
dances  in  between  them,  grinding  against 
Nicky.  Now  he'll  be  in  the  documentary,  too. 

I  ask  Paris  what  she  thinks  I  should  say 
in  the  story  about  her. 

"Just  tell  'em  I'm  a  teenager,"  she  says, 
smiling.  "Tell  em  I'm  a  normal  kid."  □ 
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TiNui-n  irom  page  3:7  ho-hum  Col- 
Board  scores  settled  the  debate.  Vassar 
cted  her;  so  did  Williams.  Only  with  a 
i  intervention  from  actor  Michael  Doug- 
a  family  friend,  did  she  get  into  the 
versity  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
jglas's  alma  mater.  That  next  January, 
trow  arrived  out  West  to  begin  the 
ter  term  with  a  clear  agenda:  be  close 
ugh  to  Los  Angeles  to  drive  down  for 
litions. 

fter  the  nurturing  ambience  of  Spence, 
L  where  a  class  might  consist  of  as  few 
;ight  girls,  Paltrow  was  shocked:  classes 
U.C.  Santa  Barbara  had  hundreds  of 
Jents  in  vast  auditoriums.  Soon  she  was 
pping  school  altogether.  By  the  end  of 

second  quarter,  she  says,  "I  sort  of 
e  up.  I  was  barely  there."  But  by  then 
•ynelh  had  had  a  bit  of  luck,  if  family 
mections  can  be  called  that.  Down  in 
V.  one  night,  she  went  to  see  The  Silence 
'he  Lambs  with  her  father,  Steven  Spiel- 
g,  and  Kate  Capshaw,  who  was  to  be- 
ne Spielberg's  second  wife.  In  the  car 
route  to  the  Century  City  cineplex,  Spiel- 
g  asked  Gwyneth  if  she  wanted  to  play 


Wendy  in  Hook.  "Of  course  I  said  I  would." 
Through  a  manager  at  Williamstown, 
Paltrow  was  put  in  touch  with  an  agent  at 
Creative  Artists  Agency  named  Rick  Kurtz- 
man.  After  meeting  with  her,  Kurtzman 
agreed  to  "hip-pocket"  her— take  her  on  in 
an  informal  way  despite  the  agency's  re- 
fusal to  make  her  an  official  client.  It  was, 
in  retrospect,  an  extraordinarily  good  judg- 
ment call.  "She  had  long  hair,  she  was  17, 
she  was  kind  of  a  kid  still,"  Kurtzman  re- 
calls. "But  there  was  also  something  very 
adult  about  her."  He  scoffs  at  the  notion 
that  nepotism  may  have  played  a  part.  "It 
wasn't  about  her  mother,"  he  says.  "It  was 
about  committing  myself  to  give  someone 
else  my  time  and  energy.  Unless  you  feel  it 
passionately,  you  can't  do  it."  That  sum- 
mer, Paltrow  got  another  family-assisted 
break:  she  played  a  lead  role  opposite  her 
mother  in  a  Williamstown  production  of 
William  Inge's  Picnic,  and  impressed  her 
father  enough  for  him  to  give  his  blessing 
to  her  hopes  of  an  acting  career. 

Soon  after,  Kurtzman  got  her  an  audi- 
tion for  Woody  Allen's  1992  Husbands  and 
Wives,  which  led  to  five  callbacks.  Finally 
the  part  went  to  Emily  Lloyd,  at  the  time  a 
better-known  actress.  (In  fact,  Lloyd  had  to 
leave  the  production,  but  instead  of  turning 
to  Paltrow,  Allen  went  with  Juliette  Lewis.) 


Paltrow  was  heartbroken— "I  cried,"  she  says 
sheepishly— but  CAA  saw  her  potential  and 
signed  her  up  with  a  contract. 

With  Flesh  and  Bone  in  1993,  Paltrow 
got  noticed,  and  began  to  make  the 
rounds.  But  there  was  a  dreary  period  of 
losing  out,  role  after  role,  to  the  same  hand- 
ful of  better-known  actresses.  "It  was  be- 
tween me  and  Julia  Ormond  for  Legends  of 
the  Fall.  And  there  was  Moira  Kelly,  Sa- 
mantha  Mathis,  Natasha  Gregson  Wagner, 
Lara  Flynn  Boyle  ..."  Stung  by  her  losses, 
Paltrow  began  auditing  the  classes  of  act- 
ing coach  Larry  Moss.  "I  never  really  got 
into  it,  I  just  observed,  but  he  was  a  really 
good,  smart  teacher."  From  early  child- 
hood, Paltrow  had  also  picked  up  tips  from 
her  mother— but  more,  she  says,  from  "os- 
mosis" than  from  ever  sitting  down  to  dis- 
cuss the  craft.  "I  was  young,  and  she  was 
my  mom,  and  I  didn't  want  to  hear  it  from 
her.  'Let  me  make  my  mistakes  myself.' 
you  know."  Danner  doesn't  dispute  that. 
"The  only  thing  I  ever  told  her  [about  act- 
ing] was  'embrace  it.'" 

Finally  she  landed  a  modest  role  in  \l>\ 
Parker  and  the  Vicious  Circle  (1994).  with 
Jennifer  Jason  Leigh  as  writer  Dorothy 
Parker,  which  exposed  Paltrow  to  a  whole 
coterie  of  smart  young  actors    including 
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ml  Matthew  Broderick  who  became 
her  friends.  "I'll  never  forget  that  Him  table 
read,"  says  Leigh.  "Maybe  she  was  20.  A 
real  girl's  girl  when  she  arrived.  Then  this 
other  person  came  out  of  her  with  such 
grace  and  confidence.  The  entire  cast  fell 
in  love  with  her  right  then."  Up  in  Toronto 
for  another  small  role  the  next  year,  in 
Moonlight  and  Valentino,  Paltrow  got  a  call 
from  Harvey  Weinstein  of  Miramax.  "He 
was  at  the  Toronto  film  festival  doing  busi- 
ness, or  whatever  he  does  at  film  festivals- 
run  around  and  yell  at  people,"  Paltrow  says. 
"I  guess  he'd  seen  Flesh  unci  Bone  and  want- 
ed me  to  work  with  Miramax.  I  thought. 
Yeah,  right." 

But  Weinstein  began  sending  her  scripts. 
and  eventually  Emma  was  the  breakthrough 
result.  Weinstein,  more  than  anyone  else, 
has  positioned  Paltrow  as  the  high-class 
star  of  independent  films.  That  the  films 
tend  to  be  English  has  only  worked  to  Pal- 
trow's  advantage:  the  faultless  accent  she 
wielded  in  Emma  re-appeared  in  Sliding 
Doors,  her  comedy  of  fateful  accidents, 
and  the  brilliant  Shakespeare  in  Love.  En- 
glish actors,  lured  by  Hollywood's  big  pay- 
checks, often  manage  to  flatten  their  vowels 
to  work  here.  It's  the  rare  American  star 
who  manages  English  accents— and  chooses 
to  act  in  what  are,  almost  invariably,  lower- 
paying  pictures  made  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  Paltrow  likes  her  "small  pictures,"  as 
she  calls  them,  even  as  she  pokes  fun  at 
Weinstein  for  not  paying  her  enough. 

"I  said,  'Listen,'"  Paltrow  recalls  telling 
Weinstein  when  she  insisted  on  doing  her 
one  big-budget  Hollywood  film  to  date,  A 
Perfect  Murder,  with  Michael  Douglas.  "'I've 
got  to  buy  an  apartment  here!  If  I  keep  do- 
ing movies  for  you  I'll  be  begging  on  the 
street!  I'll  be  at,  like,  Covenant  House,  try- 
ing to  keep  the  rain  off!  I've  got  to  do  this 
movie.'"  Now  that  she's  a  star,  Paltrow  im- 
plies, she's  nudged  Weinstein  into  paying 
her  something  approaching  a  star's  salary- 
say,  $5  to  $8  million  per  picture— though 
still  nothing  close  to  the  $20  million  scale 
reached  by  Julia  Roberts.  "I'm  trying  to 
forge  ahead  for  us  all,"  she  says.  "Although 
they've  been  very  good  to  me,  Harvey  prob- 
ably can't  sleep  at  night  thinking  about  how 
much  he's  paying  me." 

Her  fame,  in  these  last  three  years,  has 
eclipsed  her  mother's,  distinguished  as  her 
mother's  career  is.  In  another  showbiz 
family,  that  might  be  an  awkward  issue. 
Not  in  this  case,  Gwyneth  says  proudly.  "I 
was  with  some  women  this  weekend  in 
East  Hampton  who  are  daughters  of  ac- 
tresses, and  . . .  how  when  they  called  to 
say,  'Oh,  my  God,  Mom,  I  got  this  movie!' 
there  would  be  a  pause  before  'Oh,  that's 


great.'  And  that  pause  was  a  knife  to  the 
heart.  I  never  got  that  pause.  She's  just 
not  into  herself.  And  I'm  not,  either;  I  got 
that  from  her."  Adds  Danncr,  "I've  had 
women  say,  'Aren't  you  jealous  of  your 
daughter?'  and  I'm  horrified  by  that.  To 
me  | her  success]  is  a  validation  that  I  didn't 
mess  up  as  a  parent." 

A  good  thing,  too,  because  when  Pal- 
trow's  romance  with  Brad  Pitt  blazed  and 
blew  out  as  a  spectacle  of  fame,  her  mother 
was  there  to  support  her— to  be  her  "an- 
gel," as  Paltrow  puts  it.  The  relationship 
with  Pitt  began  when  Paltrow  was  just  22 
and  he  was  31.  She  was  the  proper  girl 
from  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side;  he  was 
a  working-class  kid  from  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, who'd  had  to  scrap  his  way  to  the 
top.  But  the  connection  was  real,  and  when 
the  two  became  engaged,  Paltrow  began 
publicly  vowing  to  start  a  family  as  soon 
as  she  could.  The  breakup  came  shortly 
after  that. 

"It  really  changed  my  life,"  Paltrow 
says  quietly.  "When  we  split  up,  something 
changed,  permanently,  in  me. . . .  My  heart 
sort  of  broke  that  day,  and  it  will  never  be 
the  same."  In  retrospect,  she  saw  the  prob- 
lems. "I  think  you  have  to  keep  yourself  in- 
tact in  order  to  have  a  healthy  relationship, 
and  I  didn't.  I  loved  every  second  of  it,  but  it 
wasn't  healthy."  She  shrugs.  "But  I  wouldn't 
change  anything.  Even  the  things  I  hate 
most  about  myself  for  what  happened— the 
darkest  moment  of  it— I  wouldn't  change. 
Because  it's  made  me  what  I  am." 

Lunch  is  over— Paltrow  jumps  up  to 
clear  the  table,  and  has  to  be  told  al- 
most sternly  not  to  do  the  dishes— and  so  is 
the  year  of  living  lazily.  Paltrow 's  schedule 
for  August  starts  with  a  small  role  in  Jen- 
nifer Jason  Leigh's  The  Anniversary  Party,  a 
low-budget  film  being  shot  on  digital  video 
about  a  couple  celebrating  their  sixth  wed- 
ding anniversary  after  a  rocky  period  of 
separation.  It's  an  ensemble  production 
with  Paltrow  taking  a  modest  role  along- 
side Leigh,  Kevin  Kline,  Phoebe  Cates,  and 
Jennifer  Beals,  among  others.  Then  she's 
off  to  England  for  another  of  her  "small 
pictures,"  the  filming  of  A.  S.  Byatt's  Pos- 
session. For  early  next  year,  she's  signed  on 
to  do  the  next  Farrelly  brothers  gross-out 
film.  Shallow  Hal,  about  a  jerk  who's  hyp- 
notized one  day,  without  his  knowledge,  to 
see  inner  beauty  as  outer  beauty.  Paltrow  is 
the  girl  he  falls  in  love  with  "who  looks  like 
me  to  him,"  as  she  explains,  "but  doesn't 
look  like  me  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

As  she  readies  to  leave,  I  realize  I've 
been  hypnotized,  too:  to  see  the  classiest 
young  actress  of  her  day  as  a  normal,  every- 
day person  who  just  happened  to  stop  by 
for  lunch.  It's  an  illusion,  and  yet,  in  the 
nicest,  most  unexpected  way,  it's  not.  D 
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Cover:  Gwyneth  Paltrow's  tves  Saint  Laurel 

Gauche  top  from  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent  bout 

NYC.  and  Paris. 

Page  36:  Hi  rmi  s  shirt,  pants,  gloves,  belt,  a 

boots  from  Hermes,  NYC. 

Page  84:  Bottom,  see  credit  for  cover. 

Page  90:  Nancy  Jo  Sales  styled  by 

top  by  J.  Crew,  from  J.  Crew  stores  ni  i 

necklace  by  Mine,  from  Hedra  Prue,  NYC.  Ni 

Tosches  styled  by  Tina  Skouras. 

Page  94:  Riza  Cruz  and  Krishna  Stewart  style 

Jacqui  Lefton  for  Susan  Price,  Inc.;  for  Cruz's : 

by  Helmut  Lang,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com; 

Stewart's  shirt  and  pants  by  Oscar  de  la  Rente 

from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide. 

Page  218:  For  Nick  Tosches's  Bnoni  suit,  cal 

888-778-8775. 

Page  293:  Colin  Farrell's  Urban  Outfitters  shi 

Urban  Outfitters  stores  nationwide;  Levi's  vintage 

from  Wasteland,  LA;  Charlie  Altuna  for  Cek 

Page  296:  Brad  Dunning  styled  by  Orna  Ti 

for  Celestme  LA.;  clothing  by  Tom  Ford  for  G 

from  selected  Gucci  boutiques. 

Page  314:  Stella  Schnabel  styled  by  Georg 

Cortina  for  Lighthouse  Management;  dress  b 

Christian  Dior,  from  the  Christian  Dior  boutiques, 

Page  316:  Lourdes  Fan  Jul  styled  by  George 

Cortina  for  Lighthouse  Management;  top  by 

Paul  Gaultier,  from  selected  Nordstrom  stores. 

Pages  318-19:  Gwyneth  Paltrow's  Balenciaga 

coat  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Jil  Sander 

from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Hermes  dog  It 

and  collars,  gloves,  and  scarf  from  Hermes,  N 

Marc  Jacobs  coat  from  the  Marc  Jacobs  store, 

Page  320:  Versace  dress  from  Gianni  Versai 

stores,  NYC. 

Page  322:  Cerruti  top  from  the  Nino  Cerrut 

boutique,  NYC;  Louis  Vuitton  skirt  from  the  Lc 

Vuitton  boutique,  Paris. 

Page  323:  Azzedine  Alaia  dress  from  Barney 

York,  NYC. 

Page  324:  Prada  jacket,  scarf,  shirt,  and  suit 

the  Prada  boutique,  NYC. 

Page  325:  Balenciaga  coatdress  from  Barne 

New  York,  NYC. 

Page  328:  For  Brooke  de  Ocampo's  Gault 

Paris  top  and  pants,  call  OII-33-I-42-97-48-I2; 

David  Webb  ring  from  David  Webb,  NYC.  G( 

Cortina  for  Lighthouse  Management. 

Page  329:  For  Patricia  Herrera's  Yves  Saint  L 

Haute  Couture  pants,  call  OII-33-I-44-3I-64-C 

For  Samantha  Phipps's  Chanel  Haute  Couti 

dress,  call  OII-33-I-42-86-28-25. 

Page  330:  For  Lulu  Kwiatkowski's  J.  Mende 

call  888-832-5830;  Verdura  ring  from  Verdura, 

Page  331:  Sophie  Dahl's  Donna  Koran  dres 

Barneys  New  York,  NYC. 

Pages  332-33:  Plum  Sykes's  Alexander 

McQueen  top  from  Untitled;  Yves  Saint  Laurei 
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Page  334:  Cecilia  Dean's  Viktor  &  Rolf  blou 

jacket,  and  pants  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 

Page  335:  For  Samantha  Boardman's  Heln 

Lang  top,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com. 

Page  336:  For  Aerin  Lauder's  John  Gallian 

kimono,  call  011-33-1-55-25-11-11. 

Page  337:  Elle  Macpherson's  Versace  dress 

Versace  boutiques  worldwide;  Gina  shoes  fron 

Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide;  for  Harry  W 

diamond  bracelet  set  in  platinum,  call  800-98? 

Pages  338-39:  For  Kidada  Jones's  Harry 

Winston  pearl  necklace,  call  800-988-4110 

Page  340:  Emilia  Fanjul's  Verdura  necklace 

Verdura,  NYC. 

Page  341:  Marina  Rust's  Carolina  Herrerac 

from  the  Carolina  Herrera  boutique,  NYC;  fc 

Cartier  bracelet,  call  800-CARTIER. 

Pages  350-51:  Nicky  Hilton's  Missoni  dress 

the  Missoni  boutique,  NYC;  Dolce  &  Gabbar 
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he  Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutique,  NYC. 
ris  Hilton's  Roberto  Cavalli  pcket  and  shorts 
mthe  Roberto  Cavalli  boutique,  NYC,  Scott  Free 
Rex,  Fred  Torres  for  Lucid  Films 
ge  357:  Jakob  Dylan  Myled  by  L'Wren  Scott  for 

ilent  Agency. 
get  358-59:  Michael  Kors's  Michael  Kors 
ket,  pants,  and  sweater  from  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
C.  Sierra's  Celine  by  Michael  Kors  dress  and 
idols  from  Celine,  NYC  Caroline  Ribeiro's 
;hael  Kors  blouse,  coat,  and  skirt  from  selected 
cs  Fifth  Avenue  stores;  shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik 
Michael  Kors,  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC.  Alek 
Ik's  Michael  Kors  halter  top  and  skirt  from  selected 
1$  Fifth  Avenue  stores;  shoes  by  Manolo  Blahnik 
Michael  Kors,  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC. 
jriana  Weickert's  Celine  by  Michael  Kors  coat 
d  shoes  from  Celine,  NYC  Frankie  Rayder's 
choel  Kors  dress  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 

lanolo  Blahnik  for  Michael  Kors,  from 
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ge  390:  Kate  Wenner  styled  by  Daniela 
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Kloommgdale's,  NYC. 

EAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

*yer:  Orlando  for  Art  &  Commerce,  Vol  Garland 

Untitled 

ge  84:  Bottom,  see  credits  for  cover. 

ge  90:  Nancy  Jo  Sales's  hair  and  makeup  by 

aria  Verel.  Nick  Tosches's  grooming  by  Fred  van 

Bunt  for  Stockland  Martel. 

ge  94:  Riza  Cruz's  and  Knstina  Stewart's  hair  and 

jkeup  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 

ige  157:  Alayne  Kati's  hair  and  makeup  by 

gitte  Philippides  for  Bradley  Curry. 

ige  218:  Nick  Tosches's  grooming  by  Fred  van 

Bunt  for  Stockland  Martel. 
iges  248  and  250:  Chris  Kelly's  and 
iristopher  Pollak's  grooming  by  Samantha 
ntauzzi  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 
ige  256:  Tom  and  Greg  Hadfield's  grooming 

Richard  Scorer  for  Untitled. 
ige  258:  Susan  Haddon  for  Celestine. 
ige  260:  Shawn  Fanning's  grooming  by 
iristine  Hackstaff  for  Koko. 
ige  262:  Doug  Imbruce's  grooming  by  Berta 
3mal  for  Jed  Root. 

ige  293:  Colin  Farrell's  grooming  by  Craig 
Dngi  for  Luxe/Cristophe  Salon. 
ige  296:  Brad  Dunning's  grooming  by  Avnl 
aikewitz  for  Cloutier. 

ige  314:  Stella  Schnabel's  hair  by  Kevin  Woon, 
akeup  by  Scott  Andrew,  manicure  by  Sheril  Bailey, 

for  Jed  Root. 

■ge  316:  Lourdes  Fanjul's  hair  by  Serge 
srmant;  makeup  by  Scott  Andrew  and  manicure 

Sheril  Bailey,  both  for  Jed  Root. 
iges  328-41:  Scott  Andrew,  Sheril  Bailey, 
san  Giordano,  and  Kevin  Woon  for  Jed  Root; 
dier  Malige  for  Bryan  Bantry. 
iges  350—51:  Gabriel  Georgiou  for  Profile; 
laron  Gault  for  Luxe. 

iges  353—55:  Craig  Gangi  for  Luxe/Cristophe 
ilon. 

ige  357:  Jakob  Dylan's  grooming  by  Frankie 
lyne  for  Luxe. 

iges  358-59:  Rick  Gradone  for  the  Oribe  Salon; 
se  Dee  for  Makeup  Forever;  Rosann  Singleton  for 
jK;  Sophia  Shusterov  for  Garren  New  York. 
age  371:  Morris  Engelberg's  grooming  by  Fazia  All. 
age  390:  Kate  Wenner's  hair  and  makeup  by 
rri  Grauel  foi  Garren  New  York. 

HOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

ige  50:  From  Arena  Editions. 
age  116:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 
age  128:  Bottom  left,  from  the  Everett 


Collection;  bottom  right,  from  Photofest. 

Page  134:  Top  center  and  right,  from  the  Everett 

Collection. 

Page  146:  Left  and  top  center,  from  the  Neal 

Peters  Collection. 

Page  148:  All  courtesy  of  Alayne  Katz. 

Page  168:  Bottom,  courtesy  of  Alayne  Katz. 

Page  172:  From  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Page  178:  From  Life/TimePix. 

Page  182:  By  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Page  184:  Courtesy  of  Michael  Tanner. 

Page  186:  Lucille  Ball  from  the  Neal  Peters 

Collection;  all  others  from  Photofest. 

Page  190:  From  Life/TimePix. 

Pages  195  and  202:  Courtesy  of  Michael  Tanner. 

Page  218:  Second  from  top,  from  Image 

Select/Art  Resource,  NY;  bottom,  left  and  right,  from 

Opium:  A  Portrait  of  the  Heavenly  Demon,  by 

Barbara  Hodgson,  published  by  Chronicle  Books. 

Page  222:  Top  and  bottom,  from  Opium  (see 

credit  for  page  218);  center,  from  Brown  Brothers. 

Page  224:  Top,  from  BFI  Stills/Posters  and  Designs; 

all  others  from  Opium  (see  credit  for  page  218). 

Page  228:  Top,  from  Brown  Brothers;  third  from 

top,  from  the  Liaison  Agency;  others  from  Opium 

(see  credit  for  page  218). 

Page  237:  Top  to  bottom,  from  Byzantium 

Archives,  from  Byzantium  Archives,  from  Opium 

(see  credit  for  page  218),  from  Culver  Pictures, 

from  Photofest. 

Page  240:  Top,  from  Underwood  Photo  Archives; 

second  from  top,  from  Culver  Pictures;  others  from 

Opium  (see  credit  for  page  218). 

Page  266:  Top,  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bertmann. 

Page  272:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  278:  From  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  286:  Left,  courtesy  of  Anna  Chennault. 

Page  291:  From  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  293:  Production  by  Emily  Roth. 

Page  296:  Bottom,  left  to  right,  by  Phyllis  Rose, 

Eddie  Malluk,  Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos,  Janette 

Beckman. 

Page  300:  From  the  Everett  Collection. 

Pages  312-13:  By  Bettina  Cirone/Corbis  (Jade 

Jagger),  from  Corbis  Bertmann  (Frazier,  Luce, 

Vanderbilt),  from  Corbis  Sygma  (Princess 

Caroline),  by  Ron  Davis/Shooting  Star  (Naomi 

Campbell),  Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Nell  Campbell, 

Holzer),  Mitch  Gerber/Corbis  (Madonna,  Moss, 

Webb),  Rose  Hartman/Black  Star  (Bianca  Jagger), 

from  Hulton  Getty/Archive  Photos  (Paley),  from 

Hulton  Getty/Liaison  Agency  (Hutton),  from 

JSP/Shooting  Star  (Bow),  by  Roxanne  Lowit 

(McNally),  from  the  Morgan  Collection/Archive 

Photos  (Guest),  from  the  New  York  Times 

Co./Archive  Photos  (Pavlova),  by  A.  Scull/Globe 

Photos  (von  Thurn  und  Taxis). 

Page  314:  Top,  props  styled  by  Gerard  Santos  for 

Magnet. 

Pages  314-15:  From  Corbis  Bettmann  (Cooper, 

Falkenberg,  Farrow,  Princess  Grace,  Tree),  by  Ron 

Galella  Ltd.  (Allen,  Bergen,  Ekland,  Huston,  Hutton, 

Von  Furstenberg),  from  Hulton  Getty/Liaison 

Agency  (Dickinson),  by  Yoram  Kahana/Shooting 

Star  (Christie),  from  the  Liaison  Agency  (Berenson), 

by  Steve  Sands/Corbis  Outline  (Hurley),  Anthony 

Savignano/Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (Janowitz),  from 

S.S.  Archives/Shooting  Star  (Hayworth),  by  Irv 

Steinberg/Star  File  (Sedgwick). 

Page  316:  Top  right,  props  styled  by  Gerard 

Santos  for  Magnet.  Photographs  by  Evan 

Agostini/Liaison  Agency  (McCartney),  Richard 

Chambury/Globe  Photos  (Palmer-Tompkinson), 

Walter  Chin  (Saltzman),  from  Corbis  Bettmann 

(Gardner,  MacGraw,  Trudeau),  from  Hulton 

Getty/Liaison  Agency  (Mitfords,  Shrimpton),  from 

Keystone/Corbis  Sygma  (Twiggy),  by  Yannis 

Kontos/Corbis  Sygma  (Roussel),  Roxanne  Lowit 

(Chow),  Patrick  McMullan  (Millers),  Patrick 

McMullan/Liaison  Agency  (von  Furstenberg),  from 

S.S.  Archives/Shooting  Star  (Fonda),  by  Stephen 

Trupp/Star  Max  (Duong). 


Page  318:  Irish  setters  from  Animals  for  Advertising, 
Inc. 

Page  319:  1986  Jaguar  from  Cooper  Props,  Inc. 
Pages  328-41:  Gerard  Santos  for  Magnet. 
Pages  346-49:  Courtesy  of  Arena  Editions. 
Pages  350-55:  Production  by  Fred  Torres  for 
Lucid  Films. 

Pages  358-59:  Jocelyne  Beaudoin  for  JGK. 
Page  362:  Courtesy  of  the  National  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  and  Museum. 
Page  364:  From  Globe  Photos. 
Page  365:  Courtesy  of  Morris  Engelberg. 
Pages  366-67:  Clockwise  from  top  right, 
courtesy  of  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum,  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann,  from  Globe 
Photos,  from  U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann,  from  TimePix, 
by  Burns/New  York  Times  Co./Archive  Photos,  from 
Blank  Archives/Archive  Photos,  from  Archive  Photos. 
Pages  368-69:  Left  and  center,  from  Archive 
Photos;  right,  from  TimePix. 
Page  372:  From  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  373:  Courtesy  Joe  Nachio. 
Page  385:  From  Hulton  Getty/Liaison  Agency. 
Page  386:  Courtesy  of  Elaine  Constantine/ 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (girls  on  bikes);  by 
Steve  Double/Retna  (Posey);  Peter  Essick/Aurora/ 
PictureOuest  (Big  Splash);  Jonathon  Furniss/AII 
Action/Retna  (Ivana);  Hazel  Hankin/lmpact 
Visuals/PictureOuest  (seated  women);  courtesy  of 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Houghton, 
Jr./Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Sully);  from  the 
Hulton -Deutsch  Collection/Corbis  (Joyce,  man  on 
horse);  by  Catherine  Karnow/Corbis  (Emmys); 
Henry  McGee/Globe  Photos  (De  Palma); 
Clement  Mok/PictureQuest  (plate);  courtesy  of 
MTV  (statuette);  by  Nina  Prommer/Globe  Photos 
(Capshaw  and  Spielberg);  courtesy  of  the 
San  Jose  Museum  of  Art/Warren  Hukill/Collection 
of  the  artist/©  by  Clayton  Bailey  (robot); 
courtesy  of  the  San  Jose  Museum  of  Art/Tony 
Novelozo/Courtesy  of  the  John  Natsoulas 
Gallery/©  by  Peter  VandenBerge  (bust  of  woman); 
by  Adam  Scuff/Rangefinders/Globe  Photos 
(Shamu);  Robert  Spencer/Retna  (Copperfield); 
from  SuperStock  (grandparents). 
Page  387:  Inset,  top,  by  Robert  DiScalfani/ 
Photonica;  bottom  left,  from  Zentropa  Entertainment; 
bottom  right,  by  John  Baer/Artisan  Entertainment. 
Page  388:  By  Mo  Daoud  (De  La  Soul),  David 
Jensen  (Hicks),  Dah  Len  (Madonna),  from 
Columbia/Legacy  Recordings  (Armstrong). 
Page  391:  From  A.P.  Photo  (Elian  raid),  by  Tony 
Arruza/Corbis  (houseboat),  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe 
Photos  (Graham),  D.  Benett/Globe  Photos  (the  Bee 
Gees),  Mike  Buxton/Papilio/Corbis  (rat),  from 
Corbis  Bettmann  (psych  ward),  by  Stewart  Ferguson/ 
Camera  Press/Retna  (Dolly),  Steve  Granitz/Retna 
(Casey),  Heilemann/CameraPress/Retna  (Abba), 
Doug  Pefers/Retna/AII  Action  (Ben),  Philip  Reeson/ 
Retna  (yoga),  Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos  (Stiles),  from 
SovFoto  (MiGs),  by  Paul  Smith/Retna  (mustache), 
Andrea  Sperling/FPG  International  (bed). 
Page  393:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Jesse 
Frohman/Corbis  Outline,  John  Kuntz/Reuters/ 
Archive  Photos,  Roger  Ressmeyer/Corbis,  from 
U.P.I./Corbis  Bertmann,  by  Bernice  Schutzer/Corbis 
Bettmann,  from  Star  File,  by  Tom  Caffrey/Globe 
Photos,  Kate  Garner/Corbis  Outline,  Lisa 
Rose/Globe  Photos,  Santi  Visalli/Archive  Photos, 
Stephen  Danelian/Corbis  Outline,  Sean 
Dempsey/AFP/Corbis. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  On  page  153  of  the  July  issue, 
the  painting  IB.,  Harlem  is  from  the  collection 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts, 
Washington,  DC.  On  page  96  of  the  August  issue, 
the  photograph  of  Lil'  Kim  was  styled  by  Misa 
Hylton-Brim,  Lonnie  Barnes,  and  Melinda  Davis 
for  Chyna  Doll  Enterprises;  |acket  and  shorts  by 
Cynthia  Rowley,  from  Cynthia  Rowley  boutiques 
nationwide;  boots  from  Petit  Peton,  NYC; 
all  jewelry  by  Dale  Novick,  516-248-1600. 
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Even  cold  rolled  steel  can 
have  a  heart  and  soul. 


« 


$m 


300M 

Its  ancestor,  the  Chrysler  C-300,  was  no  stranger  to  the  winner's 
circle.  Its  descendent  proudly  follows  the  family  tradition.  The  Chrysler 
300M— named  one  of  Car  and  Driver's  10  Best  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  $29,815,*  fully  equipped. 
Call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  us  at  www.chrysler.com. 


'Base  MSRP  includes  destination  Tax.  options  &  chrome  wheels  shown,  extra 
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Day  at  the  Races,  taken  by  an  unknown 
photographer  at  the  Epsom  Derby  in  Surrey, 

England,  1923,  is  one  of  150  works 

from  Donna  Koran's  private  collection  to  be 

exhibited  in  "Framed:  A  Photo  Retrospective," 

which  arrives  in  New  York  this  month. 

i  it  :> 

:ptember    2000 

First  day  of  September. 
No  doubt,  dizzy-making 
planning  of  autumnal 
festivities  commences— 
among  New  Englanders 
("Festifall"),  talent  agents 
("Reptemberfest"), 
organ  donors 
("Organharvest  2000"), 
and  senior  citizens 
("Peptember!"). 
Prepare. 


The  San  Jose 
Museum  of  Art's 
"Lighter  Side  of  Bay 
Area  Figuration" 
will  "survey  a  broad 
range  of  comic 
figuration."  The  term 
"comic  figuration"— 
is  that  brochure- 
speak  for  "fat  ladies 
on  the  beach"? 


10 

National 

Grandparents  Day. 
An  interoffice 
memo  at  Hallmark 
headquarters 

encourages  all 
\      employees 
to  kneel 
deskside 
and  thank 
God. 


Los  Angeles's 
way  cool  radio 
station  KCRW  airs 
1 1  hours  of  NPR's 
mammoth  Louis 
Armstrong  special 
(www.kcrw.org). 
Marathon 
Satchmo! 


Toronto  International 
Film  Festival  starts  in 
two  days. Thousands 
flock  to  large  country 
bereft  of  native 


? 


London's  Dulwich 
Picture  Gallery  opens 
"Gerrit  Dou: 
Rembrandt's 
First  Pupil" 
tomorrow;  nervous 
assistant  curator 
mispronounces 
"van  Rijn"  on 
BBC,  causing 
momentary 
art-world  kerfuffle 


Brian  De 
Palma  turns  60. 
Friends  Steven 
Spielberg  and  Kate 
Capshaw  bake  cake 
containing  graveyard 
hand  from  Carrie. 


12 

N.Y.C.'s  Frick 
Collection  shows  oil 
sketches  by  18th- 
and  19th-century 
artists  who  worked 
outdoors.  (I  was 
going  to  say  en  plein 
air,  but  I  am  not 
wearing  an  ascot.) 
Is  it  really  "work" 
if  you  can  do  it 
outdoors? 


13 

London's  Barbican 

Theater  opens  a 

music-theater 

adaptation 

of  Molly 

Bloom's 

soliloquy 

from 

James 

Joyce's 

Ulysses.  Our  guess: 

not  a  lot  of  plot. 


<  MTV  Video 
Music  Awards. 
Host  delivers 
bombshell  that 
Britney  Spears 
and  Mandy 
Moore  are  the 
same  person. 


8 

The  last-ever  production 
of  Big  Splash,  the  15- 
year-old  poolside  aids 
Service  Foundation    ^ 
fund-raiser,  started 
yesterday  in 
Orange  County,  1 
California. 
"O.K.,  girls,  one 
last  feather-boa- 
clad  conga  line 
into  the  deep  end!"  r 


The  Death  of  Summer 
Love,  Vol.  I.  Leathery, 
Mrs.  Robinson-type 
divorcee  presses  the 
Off  button  on  her 
young  lover's  CD 
player,  tells  lover, 
"You  oughta 
Jr     freshen  up  your 
seduction  music, 
baby." 


15 

New  York's  New 
Museum  opens  an 
exhibit  of  painted  photos 
by  Pierre  et  Gilles;  New 
York  University's  Grey 
Art  Gallery  opens  a 
show  of  cosmetics 
company  Shiseido's 
product  designs  and 
ads.  Both  feature 
makeover  stations  and 
face-painting  booths. 


Tadzhikistan 

commemorates  i 

independence! 

,  the  Soviet  Uni 

1991),  just  a 

Uzbekistan  < 

on  August  3 

How  come 

we  say 

"Balkanizc 

but  never 

"Balkanic" 


David  Copperfiel 

turns  44. 

Not  the  Dickens  c 


The  Death  of  Summer 
Love,  Vol.  II.  A  hunky 
pool  boy,  Steve, 
leaves  a  series  of 
unanswered 
messages  for  a 
Scarsdale,  New 
York,  family's  au 
pair,  Inge,  only  to 
learn  that  Inge  has 
returned  to  her 
native  Antwerp. 


18 

The  Death  of  Summer 

Love,  Vol.  III.  The  guy 

who  flirted 

with  the 

all-female 

Dairy  Queen 

staff  all 

summer 

shows  up  with 

his  boyfriend; 

staff  reduced 

to  sobbing. 


19 


he  guy        pair 


Thomas  Sull/s  1838 
painting  of  Queen 
Victoria  goes 
on  display  at 
N.Y.C.'s 
Metropolitan 
Museum.  You 
remember 
Victoria— the 
one  on  the 
Bombay  bottle, 
with  the  wattles. 


20 

Tenth  anniversary 
of  the  annual 
Gotham  Awards  for 
independent  movies 
Miramax  executive 
laments  recent 
dearth  of 
"Parker  Posey 
product."  r 


24 


Much  exciting 
car-related  activity 
today— the  first 
Formula  One  Grand 
Prix  car  race  in  nine 
years  in  Indianapolis, 
and  L.A.'s  Silent 
Movie  Theater  hosts 
Road  Rally  2000. 
Pin  head  scarves  to 
reduce  unattractive 
flapping,  darling. 
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The  Metropolitan 
Opera  opens  with  Don 
Giovanni.  Nervous 
cast  members  spend 
day  pacing  around  in 
their  kimonos, 
sobbing  on  the 
phone  to  lovers  in 
Basel,  and 
ingesting 
large  portions 
of  rigatoni. 


26 


21 

Fortieth  anniversary 
of  N.Y.C.'s  La 
Caravelle  restaurant. 
Glamorous,  jewel- 
bedecked  ladies 
who  lunch  assemble 
for  celebration, 
pronounce 
surroundings 
'absolutely 
divoon." 


22 

"Hip  Hop  Nation: 
Roots,  Rhymes, 
and  Rage,"  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art. 
Includes  a  letter 
from  the  F.B.I,  to 
the  group  NWA's 
record  company; 
we're  guessing  if  s 
not  a  mash  note. 


23 

Mustachioed  mer 
straw  boaters,  lift 
boys  brandishing 
sailboats,  peachy 
hued  damsels  Ian 
of  poilnne—  just  a 

of  the  folks  you'll 
probably  run  into 
the  new  Impressic 
show  at  the  Phillij 
Collection  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Fifteenth  birthday 
of  Shamu,  the  first 
killer  whale  born 
in  captivity  to  survive. 
What  she  wants 
for  her  birthday: 
the  most  recent 
'N  Sync  CD 
and  7,000  pounds 
of  krill. 


27 

Aspen  Filmfest  starts. 
Aspen  enthusiast 
Ivana  and  bitter  Czech 
cinematographer 
share  chairlift,  discuss 
Prague,  emulsion. 


"Imperfect  Beauty: 
The  Making  of 
Fashion  Images," 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 
That's  your  idea  of 
imperfect  beauty? 
Don't  visit  Calendar 
Boy  before  nine  A.M., 
when  he  is  still 
trying  to  uncrepe 
his  eyelids.  ► 


29 

The  Women's 
Museum— a 
highly  interactive 
extravaganza  that 
bears  the  Smithsonian 
stamp  of  approval- 
opens  in  Dallas. 
Right  on,  sistahs! 


30 

The  last  day  of 
September. 
D.  J.  's  throughout 
the  country  subm 
play  lists  to  their 
station  managers 
stations'  upcomir 
"Rocktober." 


Scandinavian  Rhapsody 

LARS  VON  TRIER'S  DANCER  /N  THE  DARK 

Dancer  in  the  Dark,  the  latest  film  by  the 
Danish  director  Lars  von  Trier,  is  by  turns 
brilliant,  wrenching,  exhausting,  prepos- 
terous, brutal,  silly,  and  sublime.  It  is  also 
outrageously  sentimental,  almost  avant- 
rde  in  its  mawkishness.  Can  shamelessness  serve  as 
<ind  of  formal  conceit?  This  is  the  movie  Stanley 
•brick  might  have  made  if  he  had  harbored  an  unto- 
ird  passion  for  silent-movie  weepies, 
>ugh  the  plot— about  a  single  mother 
io  is  going  blind  while  scrimping  and 
zing  for  an  operation  that  will  allow 
r  son  to  avoid  the  same  fate— might 
ve  made  even  D.  W.  Griffith  gag. 
d  yet,  like  Griffith,  von  Trier  and  his 
llaborators  tackle  the  material  with 
:h  furious  conviction,  and  with  such  glee  at  the  possi- 
ities  of  filmmaking,  that  the  movie  may  leave  you  si- 
iltaneously  devastated  and  exhilarated.  This  is  the 
)St  audacious  film  I've  seen  in  years,  maybe  since 
>oca/ypse  Now.  Did  I  mention  it's  a  musical? 
The  numbers  owe  an  obvious  debt  to  works  such  as  The 
nbrellas  of  Cherbourg  and  Pennies  from  Heaven,  but 
n  Trier  finds  a  poetry  of  his  own  as  he  incorporates  trains, 
nd,  even  an  old  sewer  pipe,  into  dance  sequences;  im- 
)bility  itself  takes  on  kinetic  meaning  when  our  poor,  mis- 
derstood  heroine  is  packed  off  to  prison.  Bjork,  the  Ice- 
ldic  pop  star,  plays  a  nai'fish  role  very  similar  to  Emily 
arson's  in  Breaking  the  Waves,  the  1 996  art-house  hit  in 
lich  von  Trier  also  displayed  a  flair  for  authorial  sadism. 
;re,  whether  singing  or  speaking-the  film  is  in  English- 
irk  sounds  uncannily  like  Marlee  Matlin;  this  may  or 
ly  not  be  a  standard  Icelandic  accent,  I  don't  know,  but  it 
>es  heighten  the  pathos  of  a  terrific,  if  not  always  steady, 
;rformance  that  won  Bjork  the  best-actress  award  at 
3nnes.  Dancer  in  the  Dark  also  received  the  Palme  d'Or 
best  film,  along  with  some  lacerating  reviews— Variety 
illed  it  "artistically  bankrupt  on  almost  every  level."  Even 
3  most  generous  critic  would  have  to  admit  that  at  points 
lies  spectacularly  off  the  rails,  and  who  knows,  in  a  differ- 
it  mood  on  a  different  day,  I  might  have  hated  it,  too.  A 
usical  where  a  blind  woman  sings  "My  Favorite  Things" 
herself  in  solitary?  They  can  map  the  human  genome, 
.it  the  alchemy  between  movie  and  moviegoer  remains 

mystery.  (Rating:  ••••)  -BRUCE   HANDY 


Y 


'ou'd  be  surprised  what  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind  can 
adjust  to,"  says  one  of  the  subjects  of  Dark  Days,  a  documentary 
about  homeless  people  living  in  a  train  tunnel  beneath  New  York 
City.  Some  spend  their  days  in  true  squalor;  others  have  built  themselves 
tidy  shelters  equipped  with  working  stoves,  refrigerators,  and  other  ameni- 
ties. Maybe  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  what  the  human  mind  can  adjust 
to,  at  least  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  well-padded  movie-theater  seat:  I 
found  myself  losing  sight  of  the  fundamental  horror  of  the  situation, 
buoyed  by  the  wit  and  ingenuity  and  even  good  cheer  with  which  these 
men  and  women  go  about  their  lives,  scavenging  Manhattan's  luxe  flot- 
sam, forging  a  genuine  community,  fending  off  despair.  The  director  is 
Marc  Singer,  a  26-year-old  Londoner  who  financed  much  of  his  five-year 
shoot  by  selling  off  his  own  possessions  and  living  in  the  tunnel  himself  for 
long  periods;  his  subjects  served  as  his  crew,  which  in  and  of  itself  may 
have  altered  the  trajectory  of  what  I  imagine  could  have  been  a  much 
grimmer  film.  One  must  be  wary  of  any  work  that  threatens  to  demon- 
strate the  indomitability  of  the  human  spirit— Robin  Williams  or  Roberto 
Benigni  may  be  lurking  nearby,  dressed  in  Holocaust  drag— but  Dark  Days 
earns  its  uplift  honestly  and  with  clear  eyes.  (Rating:  **•*)  — b.h. 
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Trailer  of  tfie  month:  The  ll'ay  o/  the 
Gun.  Directed  by:  Christopher 
McQuarrie.  Starring:  Ryan  Phillippc, 
Benicio  Del  Ton),  Juliette  Lewis.  James 
Caan.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you: 
September  X.  Guesswork  story  summary: 
Determined  to  break  free  of  dead-end  li\es. 
dumbbell  amateur  kidnappers  Phillippc 
and  Del  Toro  bum  rubber  across  desert  in  i  uM\ 
muscle  ear  as  glum  pregnant  hostage  Lewis  sits 
stone-faced  in  backseat.  You've  seen  it  before 
in:  Blood  Simple  (hall-baked  conspiracv 
gone  awry);  U-Tum  (Hollywood  brats  indulge 
bad-boy  fantasies  bj  horsing  around  with 
firearms  in  the  sticks);  Natural  Bom  Killers 
(Lewis  trashing  it  up  as  crazy  white  bitch  I   A  note  on  the  music:  Rage-laden 
rap-metal  anthem  overplays  tone  of  numskull  nihilism   Approximate  genre: 
Ironic  Mojave  six-pack  buddy  noir  (Rating:  ***)      wai  u  k  mk\ 
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liy  dun  i  they  make  music  like  they  used  to?  This 
month,  they  do.  And  there's  table-hopping  and 
name-dropping  aplenty  as  some  of  the  best  comes 
rom  those  who  work  and  play  well  with  others. 
Bruce  Springsteen,  Patti  Scialfa,  and  Dave  Matthews  sing  back- 
ground vocals  on  Emmylou  Harris's  Red  Din  Girl,  the  exquisite  new 
album  from  one  of  the  world's  finest  singers.  Joe  Jackson  and  Ben 
Folds  help  out  the  wonderfully  nutty,  remarkable  Rickie  Lee  Jones, 
who  sings  songs  by  the  Beatles,  Sinatra,  Traffic,  and  Gershwin  on  It's 
Like  This.  Jones  also  contributes  to  Dan  Hiclcs  and  the  Hat  Licks'  all- 
star  guest  lineup  (which  includes  Tom  Waits,  Bette  Midler,  Elvis  Costel- 
lo,  and  Brian  Setzer)  on  Beatiri  the  Heat,  the  first  record  in  24  years  from 
the  legendary  avant-swing  band.  Radiohead's  Thorn  Yorke  does  a  breath- 
taking duet  with  PJ  Harvey  on  her  inspired  12-track  Stories  from  the  City, 
Stories  from  the  Sea.  Teddy  Thompson  (son  of  underground  music  leg- 
ends Richard  and  Linda)  releases  a  dreamy,  eponymous  debut  produced 
by  Joe  Henry,  with  musical  assists  from  Jon  Brion  and  Rufus  Wainwright. 
Matthew  Ryan  has  ex-Concrete  Blonde  singer  Johnette  Napolitano  on 
his  gutsy  East  Autumn  Grin.  Willie  Nelson  tapped  B.  B.  King,  Dr.  John,, 
and  Susan  Tedeschi  for  his  first-ever  blues  album.  Milk  Cow  Blues.  G.  E. 
Smith's  guitar  and  crystal-clear  production  highlight  Taylor 
Barton's  13  Break-Ups.  And  Emmylou  Harris  also  sings  on 
Hearthreaker,  the  solo  debut  from  Whiskeytown  lead  singer 
Ryan  Adams,  which  took  just  14  days  to  record. 

Female  angst  and  longing:  Dar  Williams  (whose  book 
The  Tofu  Tollbooth  is  the  best  guide  to  health-food  stores 
on  the  road)  has  expanded  her  range  on  the  beautiful  new  album  The  Green 
World.  Singer-songwriter  Poe  deals  with  the  death  of  her  father  on  the  in- 
tense Haunted.  It  took  five  years  after  those  seven  Grammy  nomina- 
tions for  Joan  Osborne  to  record  and  release  the  emotional  Righteous 
Love.  Out  of  the  London  club  scene  comes  Ghost  Stories,  the  debut 
from  Boy  George's  best  friend,  Amanda  Ghost. 
Combination  platter:  It  appears  that  Duncan  Sheik  left  the  V.I. P.  room  at 
Moomba  long  enough  to  record  the  stark,  wonderful  Phantom  Moon.  When 
you've  loved  and  lost  the  way  Merle  Haggard  has,  you  understand  what  life's 
about,  and  he  proves  it  on  If  I  Could  Only  Fly.  There's  braggadocio  to  spare 
from  LL  Cool  J,  who  titles  his  album  GO.  AT  (Greatest  of  All  Time)  and  de- 
scribes himself  as  "infinite,  intelligent,  extravagant,  eloquent:  everything  I  do  is  ex- 
cellent." Evan  and  Jaron  Lowenstein  are  Orthodox  Jewish  twins  who  look  like 
models,  were  discovered  by  Jimmy  Buffett,  and  release  the  T-Bone  Burnett-produced 
Evan  and  Jaron.  Newcomers  Paloalto  release  a  self-titled,  Rick  Rubin-produced  al- 
bum of  rocking  tunes  with  standout  harmonies.  Objects  in  the  Mirror  Are  Clos- 
er than  They  Appear  is  the  guitar-driven  album  from  Chuck  D's  new 
group,  Confrontation  Camp,  which  shows— once  again- 
just  how  much  everyone  else  in  the  rock/rap  genre 
stole  from  his  old  group,  Public  Enemy.  It 
sounds  like  1982:  the  Mudd  Club  is  open, 
the  Odeon  is  packed,  and  it's  time  to  bounce  with  the  signature  groove  of  the  Tom 
Tom  Club's  new  The  Good  the  Bad  and  the  Funky.  Hip-hop  innovators  De  La  Soul  re- 
lease the  much-anticipated  Art  Official  Intelligence  (Mosaic  Thump).  The  Brian  Setzer 
Orchestra's  new  Vavoom!  provides  a  toe-tapping,  big-band  good  time. 

From  the  East:  Anourag  features  Anoushka  Shankar  and  her  father,  Ravi,  on  dueling 
sitars.  Tabla  master  Talvin  Singh's  production  of  Master  Musicians  ofJajouka  is  an  extra-    M 
ordinary  new  recording  of  the  famed  Moroccan  percussionists  first  introduced  to  rock  fans 
by  Brian  Jones  more  than  30  years  ago. 

Redux:  A  collection  of  Louis  Armstrong's  recordings  from  1925  to  1929  is  available  on 
the  four-CD  set  The  Complete  Hot  Five  and  Hot  Seven  Recordings.  Also  reissued:  three  Miles 
Davis  albums  from  the  1970s  and  Aura,  his  legendary  1985  Copenhagen  concert;  a  CD  of  the 
New  York  Dolls'  first  demos,  Lipstick  Killers  (The  Mercer  Street  Sessions  1972):  two  Marshall  Crenshaw 
discs;  and  Lou  Reed's  previously-out-of-print,  way-ahead-of-its-time,  art-noise-rock  Metal  Machine  Music. 
Coming  soon:  Paul  Simon,  Allison  Moorer,  Jess  Klein,  Maxwell,  Barenaked  Ladies,  Bette  Midler, 
Branford  Marsalis,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Tarsha  Vega,  Debelah  Morgan,  Yo  Yo  Ma,  Gipsy  Kings, 
Sarah  Brightman,  the  soundtrack  to  Cameron  Crowe's  Almost  Famous  (with  songs  from  obscure 
groups,  as  well  as  Led  Zeppelin),  the  long-awaited  Kid  A  from  Radiohead,  and  Music  from  Madonna, 
who,  as  it  happens,  is  expecting  the  new  album  to  come  out  around  the  same  lime  as  the  new  baby. 
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From  Farm  Aid  to  Live  Aid  to  the  Tibetan 


Freedom  Concert,  David  Crosby  brings  you 


the  untold  stories  of  artists  and  causes  that 


inspired  music's  most  powerful  moments. 


Two  nights.  Four  incredible  hours.  Never 


before  seen  performances. 
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ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


particularly  huge,  al- 
most Brobdingnagian 
column  . . .  Take  a  les- 
son, you  squirmy  little 
no-byline  book-reviewing  gorgons 
with  pillowcases  over  your  heads: 

not  only  do  the  fine  young  critics  and  writers  in  The  Sulon.com  Reader's 
Guide  to  Contemporary  Authors  (Penguin),  edited  by  Laura  Miller 
with  Adam  Begley,  fillet  their  subjects  with  finesse  and  wit,  but  the ' 
erudite  and  bitchy  collection  of  profiles,  reviews,  bibliographies,  and 
writers'  reading  lists  also  makes  for  compulsive  reading. 
In  autumn,  new  fiction  falls  like  oak  leaves:  Two  fires  rock  the  life 
of  the  Jewish  heroine  of  Kate  Wenner's  novel,  Setting  Fires  (Scribner). 
Head  for  the  cellar— from  out  of  the  past,  a  father's  nasty  secret  kicks 
up  a  dust  storm  of  trouble  in  Mary  Morris's  gothic  twister,  Acts  of  God 
(Picador).  Elwood  Reid  forges  into  Deliverance  territory  with  his  disturb- 
ing Midnight  Sun  (Doubleday),  in  which  two  construction  workers  are 
lured  into  rescuing  a  girl  from  an  Alaskan  doomsday  cult.  Set  in  the  greed-is- 
good  80s,  David  Leavitt's  novel  Martin  Bauman;  or,  A  Sure  Tiling  (Houghton 
Mifflin)  stars  an  ambitious  young  writer  striving  to  break  into  the  lit  world  and 
out  of  the  closet.  Eclectic  quarterly  concern  McSweeney's  branches  into  book 
publishing  with  a  winner,  Neal  Pollack's  inventive  and  hilarious  Tlie  Neal  Pollack 
Anthology  of  American  Literature  (McSweeney's). 

Also  this  month:  Cease  your  grieving!  Cast  off  the  bear-fur  armband  and  toast 
the  late  Edward  Gorey  with  his  final  offering,  Tlie  Iron  Tonic  (Harcourt).  Liz  Smith's 
memoir,  Natural  Blonde  (Hyperion),  dishes  up  her  early  life  as  a  pony-lovin'  golden 
rose  of  Texas,  and  later  her  thrilling  life  as  the  world's  best-known  and  beloved  gos- 
sipeuse,  who  sets  the  standard  for  celebrity  air-kissing-and-telling.  Cockfightin',  coon  killin',  and  feast- 
in'  on  the  brains  of  squirrels  are  just  a  few  of  the  American  South's  hobbies  saluted  in  the  unflappable 
Burkhard  Bilger's  Noodling  for  Flatheads  (Scribner).  Play  "name  that  basket  shot"  with  Peggy  Sirota's 
Guess  Who  (Steidl),  a  nosey-poke  Who's  Who  of  cheeky  celebrities  flashing  only  snatches  of  them- 
selves—an  eye  here,  an  instep  there,  the  swell  of  an  augmented  bosom.  Veteran  Wen1  York  magazine  re- 
porter Michael  Stone's  Ganghusters  (Doubleday)  explores  N.Y.C.'s  elite  Homicide  Investigations  Unit, 
responsible  for  shutting  down  the  nefarious  Wild  Cowboys  street  gang.  The  poems  of  Ozef  Kalda 
that  were  set  to  music  in  Leos  Janacek's  song  cycle  are  now  translated  from  the  Czech  into  English 
by  Nobel  laureate  Seamus  Heaney  in  Diary  of  One  Who  Vanished  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux).  In 
Ben  Sherwood's  novel,  Tlie  Man  Who  Ate  the  747  (Bantam),  a  lovesick  Nebraskan  devours  a  plane 
to  prove  his  love.  Photographers  Francois  and  Jean  Robert  expose  the  secret  expressions  of  objects, 
such  as  the  smiles  of  shoes  and  the  pouts  of  mops,  in  Faces  (Chronicle). 
Josh  Koppel's  wee  experimental  photo-novel  Good/Grief  ( Peren- 
nial) is  an  arresting  "children's  book  but  for  grown-ups."  Michael 
Thibodeau  and  Jana  Martin's  Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes  (Abbeville) 
showcases  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  clever  cigarette- 
packaging  design,  which  helped  to  disguise  the  fact  that  smok- 
ing kills  you  in  the  most  appalling  way.  Evan  Thomas  in- 
vestigates the  life  of  perhaps  the  most  compelling  and  mys- 
terious of  the  Camelot  clan  in  Robert  Kennedy:  His  Life 
(Simon  &  Schuster).  In  The  Prince  of  Tennessee  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  David  Maraniss  and  Ellen  Nakashima  imbue 
Al  Gore,  the  Democrats'  great  wooden  hope,  with  complexity, 
warmth,  and  promise— yes,  really.  Ah,  jeez,  forget  the  critics, 
for  Chrissake,  Margaret  Salinger,  you  better  pour  yourself  a 
martini  and  pray  to  Buddha  that  Dream  Catcher  (Pocket),  your 
recollection  of  life  with  obsessively  antisocial  writer  J.D.,  doesn't 
knock  you  off  dear  Daddy's  Christmas-card  list.  ^- — 
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Net  Losses 


THE  INTERNET  IS  OLDER,  BUT  IS  IT  WISER? 


n  a  strictly  informal  poll  of  my  friends,  I'm  convinced  that  in  the  latest 
phase  of  the  Internet  era  most  socialized  human  beings  (that  is,  people  with 
friends)  arc  surfing  the  Net  a  whole  lot  less  these  days. 

Gone  are  the  endless  hours  of  meandering  to  see  where  the  links  take 
you;  the  bleary-eyed  discoveries  of  the  bizarre  Russian  MiGs  for  sale 
•4oscowAircraft.com  i  or  an  Asian  gigolo  plying  romance  (geocities.com 
onely45l_2000/me.html)  no  longer  evoke  amazement  but  rather  "Don't 
)u  have  anything  belter  to  do  with  your  time?" 
In  short,  the  curiosity  factor  is  waning.  It's  sort  of  like  TV  in  the  mid-50s—  the  nov- 
ty  of  watching  a  moving  image  on  a  box  in  the  living  room  has  worn  off.  and  people 
re  looking  for  something  more  substantive.  Today,  utility  is  key:  I  still  check 
rudge.com  every  morning,  not  for  its  politics,  but  for  the  simplicity  of  its  links  to 
Bwspaper  columnists.  I  look  at  Jim  Romenesko's  Medianews.org,  along  with 
lnside.com  (I'm  a  contributor)  and  Variety.com.  And  although  I 
glance  at  TheNewYorlcTimes.com  for  news  updates,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  with  more  than  a  billion  Web  pages  now  on-line  and  a  virtual 
avalanche  of  information  being  added  every  minute,  the  oft  predict- 
ed demise  of  print-based  newspapers  and  magazines  is  ridicu- 
lous: you  pay  your  money  for  the  print  version  of  the  Times  or 
The  Economist— or  even  Vanity  Fair—to  have  someone  else 
slog  through  the  morass  and  find  the  signal  in  the  noise. 

Still.  I  have  my  pet  peeve:  sites  that  require  registration 
and  passwords  for  no  reason,  and  ask  for  far  too  much  per- 
sonal information.  Recently,  one  asked  for  my  birth  date,  in- 
come, home  phone  number,  the  birth  dates  of  my  wife  and 
children,  and  about  300  items  that  are  normally  needed  only  by 
your  H.M.O.  in  order  to  stop  resuscitation  efforts— or  someone  who's 
oing  to  sell  your  name  and  demographics  to  a  mailing  list 

With  this  in  mind,  I  offer  a  suggestion:  make  yourself 
emographically  undesirable.  Age:  70+.  Date  of  birth 
0/27/29.  Income:  Less  than  $10,000.  Length  of 
ime  at  current  residence:  10  to  15,  depending  on 
ood  behavior.  Hobbies:  Taking  my  next  breath. 
Call  it  coincidence,  but  within  24  hours  of 
tiling  out  a  form  like  this,  I  received  an  un- 
olicited  E-mail  for  mydeath.net    a  funeral- 
>lanning  site.  —  bruce  feirstein 

Hot  Wires 

UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 

Whether  you  call  the  recent  dismantlings  of  Internet  companies  a  crash  or  the 
irrival  of  some  long-overdue  Karma,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rubbernecking 
tas  begun.  Sites  catering  to  the  roadkill  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms— from 
he  peppy  Startupfailures.com  ("the  place  for  bouncing  back")  to  the  darker 
:uc kedCompany.com  ("the  dot-com  deadpool"),  at  which,  simply  put,  the  play- 
er who  reports  the  most  brutal  blow  in  dot-com  demolition 
wins.  Documenting  the  restless-native  factor  is  NetSlaves 
•com,  on  which  disgruntled  employees  gripe,  mock  business 
plans,  and  give  honorary  "awards"  to  the 
4^i  most  annoying  Web  mogul  of  the  week.  And 

the  message  boards  of  Yault.com,  ostensibly 
^^^^m  a  place  to  scan  job  listings  and  read  about 

gMT  ^HJ^^^^M  %  potential  employers,  have  become  a  hot  spot 
^^Hfe^^^^l^.  X  fc""  not  a'r-  sorted  by  industry  and  company 
oM^y  ^^S^e^  J^fr  name.  Me-r;ir.'  —ANNE  fulenwider 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  1  Ait  in  lells  Virgos  to  go  in  early  and  come  home  late 


Regis  Philbin  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT.     2  2 

I  eeling  turn  between  your  personal  life  and  your  job?  1  hat  s  perfectly 
normal  when  Saturn  begins  its  culmination  in  your  solar  10th  house.  You 
definitely  want  the  position  and  the  recognition  Saturn  brings  with  it -there's 
no  confusion  about  that.  Hut  it  galls  you  no  end  to  have  to  say  good-bye  to 
the  sun.  sand,  and  surf  and  step  back  into  a  dark  office.  Be  grateful  for  the 
pressures  at  work,  however,  if  only  because  they  serve  as  a  welcome  distrac- 
tion from  the  horrific  situations  at  home  that  have  brought  your  stomach 
acid  to  a  boil. 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Bruce  Springsteen 

There's  nothing  intrinsically  pathological  about  restlessness  and 
wanderlust.  You  are  not  at  all  settled  anyway,  so  if  an  opportunity  for  a  nice 
change  conies  along,  why  shouldn't  you  go  for  it?  As  Pluto  and  Chiron  shift 
direction  in  your  solar  3rd  house,  you  should  probably  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  having  yourself  cloned  so  you  can  be  in  two  places  at  once.  Un- 
fortunately, scientists  have  yet  to  perfect  that  particular  trick,  so  for  the  time 
being,  you're  just  going  to  have  to  be  here  while  wishing  you  were  there. 
And  vice  versa. 


mi  Collette  SCORPIO        OCT.    24-NOV.    21 

?r  Like  many  other  cool,  self-respecting,  but  totally  driven  Scorpios, 
you  would  prefer  to  spend  your  quality  time  on  edgy  creative  endeavors.  For 
the  present,  however,  you  must  devote  some  of  your  energy  to  more  mun- 
dane pursuits,  such  as  obsessing  about  death,  reinventing  yourself  in  order  to 
avoid  a  fiscal  wipeout.  jump-starting  your  sex  life,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
enjoying  the  sweet  taste  of  revenge  when  your  enemies  are  finally  defeated. 
With  Saturn,  which  is  in  your  8th  house,  beginning  its  opposition  to  your 
planetary  ruler,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  losing  that  edge. 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.22-DEC.2l  Margaret  Mead 

There's  no  denying  one  of  the  great  truths  of  life:  eventually, 
everyone  gets  to  be  annoying.  No  matter  how  much  you  love  your  mate,  kids, 
parents,  or  friends,  you've  had  just  about  all  you  can  take  of  their  demands. 
Getting  away  from  them  has  nothing  to  do  with  selfishness.  As  Pluto  and 
Chiron  continue  their  long  journey  through  your  sign,  it's  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. There's  a  new  wrinkle,  though.  Now  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  en- 
tering your  solar  7th  house,  for  some  damned  reason  you  can't  bring  yourself 
to  turn  your  back  on  the  people  who  are  driving  you  craziest. 


lim  Carrey  CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-JAN.    19 

Selfless  devotion  to  service  is  not  a  trait  normally  attributed  to  the 
members  of  your  sign.  You  must  admit  that  where  negotiations  were  demand- 
ed in  past  situations,  whether  business  or  personal,  you  came  to  the  table 
with  an  unspoken  but  plainly  self-serving  agenda.  With  Saturn  as  your  ruling 
planet,  you  could  hardly  do  otherwise,  knowing  all  too  well  what  happens  to 
people  who  don't  look  out  for  their  own  interests.  But  those  days  are  over. 
Now  you  have  to  surrender  to  your  higher  self  and  put  love  and  dedication 
above  all  other  considerations.  Let's  hope  it's  not  loo  painful. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Sheryl  C-. 

You've  been  stuck  in  the  house  and  tethered  to  the  family  for  so 
long  that  you  cannot  even  imagine  what  it's  like  to  dance  till  dawn.  Not  that 
you  have  resented  domestication.  Far  from  it.  With  major  planets  in  your  so- 
lar 4th  house,  you  needed  the  emotional  anchor  and  the  security  that  come 
from  close,  safe,  intimate  connections.  Enough  is  enough,  though,  and  now 
that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Pluto,  and  Chiron  are  lighting  up  your  5th  and  11th 
houses,  you  have  to  face  the  fact  that  you  have  never  been,  are  not  now,  and 
will  never  be  the  white-picket-fence  type. 


PISCES       FEB.I9-MAR 


^■^S        Shoquille  O'Neal 

^^    for  a  Pisces,  life  here  on  Eartfa  is  an  endless  string  "I  

cesses  often  follow  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  failures,  but  just  as  often  the 
can  happen.  Whenever  you  think  you  have  figured  out  a  way  to  sh 
worldly  responsibilities  and  are  ready  to  go  live  in  peace  someplace  w 
body  knows  the  details  of  your  spotted  history,  you  are  invariably  thr 
the  limelight,  saddled  with  a  family,  and  asked  to  perform  a  thous; 
impossible  stunts.  Is  there  a  solution?  Well,  for  starters,  in  your  nex 
not  to  be  born  a  Pisces. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


<( 


Even  if  you  are  a  mentally  energetic  and  spiritually  active  individ- 
ual, don't  go  anywhere  near  a  New  Age  ashram  or  a  cloistered  mo 
where  you  could  be  required  to  remain  motionless  and  meditate  sile 
long  stretches.  These  days,  you  can't  seem  to  sit  still  for  five  minutes, 
siting  planets  in  your  solar  3rd  house  oppose  Pluto  and  Chiron  in  yc 
loved  ones  will  have  a  tough  time  pinning  down  your  exact  location 
they  are  equipped  with  a  global-paging  satellite.  Just  what  in  the  wc 
you  running  from? 


Betty  Page  TAURUS       APRIL   20 

As  your  2nd  and  8th  houses  become  prominent  in  you 
chart,  you  may  have  realized  that  money  and  sex  are  assuming  grea 
greater  importance  in  your  everyday  fantasies.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
leader  who  has  no  time  for  such  frivolous  distractions  as  fancy  cars  an 
sures  of  the  flesh,  you  don't  have  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  incre. 
strong  temptations  of  wealth  and  carnal  indulgence.  Normal,  chocolate 
Tauruses,  on  the  other  hand,  know  perfectly  well  that  they  have  been 
this  earth  to  taste  it  all.  Period. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  John  F.  Kennedy       ■, 

Don't  think  for  one  moment  that  the  universe  has  it  in  for  you  just 
because  the  minute  you  gain  a  shred  of  control  over  your  life— boon 
wind  up  getting  crushed  under  someone's  thumb.  And  although  it's  tr 
as  soon  as  you  come  to  and  start  to  remember  who  you  are  in  yoi 
right  some  inexorable  force  draws  you  back  into  someone  else's  shadi 
not  to  lose  too  much  sleep  over  it.  When  major  planets  simultaneous! 
sit  your  1st  and  7th  houses,  you  need  to  find  a  balance  between  your 
for  independence  and  your  need  for  companionship.  The  battle  contin 


Pamela  Anderson  CANCER       JUNE22-JU 

With  Pluto  and  Chiron  in  your  6th  house  and  planets  ii 
12th.  you  can  either  make  yourself  sick  and  crazy  or  go  for  health  an 
being.  If  you  decide  to  take  the  high  road,  then  you  have  to  unde 
that  this  is  a  time  to  examine  some  of  the  forces  and  undercurrents  tl 
tugging  at  you  without  your  even  being  aware  of  them.  Although  it 
wreak  havoc  on  your  public  life,  looking  within  could  be  truly  rewa 
And,  anyway,  let's  be  real:  at  this  point  you  don't  really  care  all  that 
about  your  career. 
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LEO        JULY23-AUG.     22  Jacqueline  Susann 

You've  got  to  be  fed  up  with  having  to  perform  like  an  organ-grinder's 
monkey  just  to  score  a  few  measly  points  with  those  awful  people  \\l 
make  or  break  you.  Even  if  you  have  bowed  and  curtsied  at  the  righl 
and  politely  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  table  when  you  really  fe 
throwing  up  in  front  of  everybody,  now  (hat  your  llth  house  is  acliv 
cannot  suck  up  for  one  more  second  to  one  more  person.  It  may  or  m 
cost  you  votes,  but  your  kids,  your  freedom,  and  your  soul  mean  m 
you  than  social  legitimacy.  Well,  don't  they? 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  l.utin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


HUGH  HEFNER 


From  publishing  Americas  first  James  Bond  story  to  printing 

Jimmy  Carters  lusty  confessions,  Hugh  Hefner  has  made  Playboy  a  must-read  sin( 

the  Korean  War  era  (there  is  also  a  photography  component  to  the  magazine). 

But  the  true  star  of  the  show  has  been  its  enthusiastic  editor,  who  always  seems  to  h< 

a  party  swirling  around  him.  Here  the  nation's  leading  bachelor  reports 

from  the  hot  tub  on  love,  Brande,  Sandy,  and  Mandy 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Fucking  incredible!"  "Cut  to  the  chase!" 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  it  will  one  day  be  over. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  sing  like  Frank  Sinatra. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Happier  than  anyone  deserves. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

My  age.  I'd  like  another  50  years. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

More  affection  when  I  was  young. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest 
achievement? 

The  creation  of  Playboy  magazine  and  the 
influence  it  has  had  on  society. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  memories. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth 
of  misery? 

Unrequited  love. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 
Here  at  the  Playboy  Mansion. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  lack  of  hypocrisy. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Sincerity  and  passion. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Character  and  similar  interests. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  when  I  was  a  boy.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

when  I  was  a  young  man. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Sherlock  Holmes. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Brande,  Sandy,  and  Mandy. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true." 
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What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

To  love  and  be  loved. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

To  not  be  able  to  die  in  your  own  time,  on  your  own 
terms. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Hugh  Hefner,  of  course. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Impatience. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  girlfriends. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Going  to  bed  with  someone  I  love. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Prudery. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I  like  my  appearance.  It  has  aged  well. 


VANITY     FAIR 
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ore  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877  PMUSAWEB. 

j  "tar,"  1.1  n?g  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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SCANDAL  THE  KENNEDYS 
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www.esteelauder.com 
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AVAILABLE  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  BARNEYS  NEW  YORK  660  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022  TEL  212  826  6900  FAX  212  980  1528 
AT  HELMUT  LANG  81  GREENE  STREET  NEW  YORK.  NY  10012 
AND  AT  WWW.HELMUTLANG.COM 
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When  they 
put  their 

heads 
together... 

it's  a  no  brainer. 


mi/nuir  n 


In  theatres  this  October 
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ROBINSONS  MAY 


TIME    BY 


COACH 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


.uxury  items: 


Princess-cut  diamond  engagement  ring. 
Never  having  to  date  again. 


True  luxury  is  inside 
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IN  KATE  COUNTRY  Kate  Hudson  is  no  carbon  copy 
of  her  mother,  Goldie  Hawn,  but  she  has  the  same  ability 
to  light  up  a  screen.  Leslie  Bennetts  profiles  the  nascent 
star,  whose  new  films  include  the  latest  from  Robert  Altman 
and  Cameron  Crowe.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. . . 

TRAIL  OF  GUILT  Michael  Skakel's  indictment 
for  the  1975  murder  of  Martha  Moxley  may  end  the  long 
investigation  that  haunted  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
Dominick  Dunne,  who  based  a  best-selling  novel  on  the 
case,  describes  his  growing  entanglement  in  a  true- 
crime  web  involving  Kennedys,  Mark  Fuhrman,  and  two 
mysterious  informants 

ALI'S  GIRL  Jean-Baptiste  Mondino  and  Bruce  Handy 
spotlight  Laila  Ali,  the  knockout  princess  of  pugilism, 
whose  father's  legend  has  earned  her  the  title  of 
"Madame  Butterfly" 

HOT  CHOCOLAT  Evgenia  Peretz  gives  us  a  taste 
of  Chocolat,  director  Lasse  Hallstrom's  latest  film,  starring 
Juliette  Binoche,  Johnny  Depp,  and  Dame  Judi  Dench. 
Photographs  by  John  Huba 

ARMANI  IN  FULL  Will  the  Armani  empire  remain 
independent?  With  increasingly  seductive  offers  from 
LVMH  and  Gucci,  even  Giorgio  Armani— who's  being 
celebrated  at  the  Guggenheim  this  fall—isn't  certain.  Judy 
Bachrach  visits  the  designer  in  Milan.  Photographs 
by  Peter  Lindbergh 

TERROR  RECORDED  Hard  evidence  of  atrocities 
committed  by  Sierra  Leone's  Revolutionary  United  Front 
rebel  army  has  been  virtually  nonexistent—until  now. 
Sebastian  Junger  tells  the  story  behind  the  searing 
photographs  of  torture  and  executions  published  here 
for  the  first  time 

UNBRIDLED  TASCHEN  German  publisher 
Benedikt  Taschen  combines  an  eye  for  the  unorthodox- 
such  as  Helmut  Newton's  66-pound  book.  Sumo— with 
a  flair  for  the  bottom  line.  Matt  Tyrnauer  meets  the 
cutting-edge  promoter  of  talents  such  as  Philippe  Starck, 
Jeff  Koons,  and  Rem  Koolhaas  and  champion  of 
hard-core  erotica.  Photographs  by  Helmut  Newton 

THE  HOBBITS  ARE  COMING  J .  R.  R.  Tolkien's 
hobbits,  wizards,  and  elves  will  get  star  treatment  starting 
next  year  in  the  $270  million  Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy, 
starring  Elijah  Wood,  Sir  Ian  McKellen,  and  Cate  Blanchctt. 
Leslie  Bennetts  explores  the  Middle-earth  magic. 
Photographs  by  Hugh  Stewart 

PUCCI'S  JET-SET  REVOLUTION  During 
the  1960s,  Emilio  Pucci's  stretch-jersey  prints 
became  an  essential  in  the  wardrobe  of  every  jet-age 
beauty— Babe  Paley,  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  and  Sophia 
Loren  among  them.  With  LVMH  now  backing  the 
laic  designer's  label.  Amy  Fine  Collins  discovers  that 
Pucci's  life  was  even  more  colorful  than  his  trademark 
fabrics.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 

CONTINUED      ON      PAGE       38 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION     •     EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNIT 


BETTE 

Premieres  Wednesdays  at  8/7c  This  Fall  on  CBS 

Bette  Midler  comes  to  television  in  a  new  comedy,  8£7T£,  in  which  she  plays  someone 
remarkably  like  herself.  To  give  the  show  an  authentic  feel,  the  producers  made  visits  to 
Ms.  Midler's  home  in  Los  Angeles.  The  set  designers  duplicated 
the  look  of  her  house  to  make  her  on-set  home  reflective  of  the 
star's  real  personality.  The  design  team  copied  the  same  color 
scheme  and  stenciling  seen  on  Midler's  walls.  The  antique  kitchen 
stove,  hardwood  floors,  kitchen  hardware,  and  garden  outside 
the  living  room  were  also  copied  from  the  real  thing.  The  design- 
ers went  so  far  as  to  make  sure  that  the  knobs  on  the  antique 
stove  and  kitchen  cabinets  were  different  colors,  just  like  in 
Midler's  own  house.  The  green  French  doors,  called  Cloud 
Doors,  which  you  see  in  the  living  room  and  bedroom,  were 
once  featured  in  Architectural  Digest. 

La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene 

Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring,  and  provocative-and 
she's  looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine.  Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene 
(1,500-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame  and  you  could  win  a  trip  for  two  to 
Hollywood.  Send  your  typed,  original  movie  scene  to:  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest," 
Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Department,  4  Times  Square,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  December  31,  2000.  For  complete  details,  rules,  and 
regulations,  fax  your  request  to  212-286-6054,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  Web  site  at 
www.clicquot.com. 
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Tommy's  On  The  Move 

Visit  the  new  Tommy  Hilfiger  store  in  your  area:  Westchester  Mall/White  Plains,  NY 
(grand  re-opening  in  mid-October);  Dallas  Gallena/Dallas,  TX  (grand  re-opening  in  mid- 
November);  Phipps  Plaza/ Atlanta,  GA  (grand  opening  in  late  November). 
Log  on  to  tommy.com  for  more  information. 


Get  Out  Of  Neutral 

This  fall,  Oldsmobile  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  teaming  up  to  drive  the  vote. 
Watch  for  a  special  feature  on  voting  in  next  month's  issue  with  Allison  Janney,  Sheryl 
Swoopes  and  Aimee  Mann.  Visit  www.friend2vote.com  for  important  voting  and  candi- 
date information,  and  to  enter  the  Oldsmobile  "Take  a  Friend  to  Washington" 
Sweepstakes.  One  winner  and  a  guest  will  receive  a  trip  to  an  inaugural  ball  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  including  a  designer  ball  gown  and  a  makeover  at  Cristophe  Salon. 
You  may  also  enter  by  mailing  a  postcard  with  your  name,  address  and  daytime  phone 
number  to  Oldsmobile  "Take  a  Friend  to  Washington"  Sweepstakes,  c/o  The  Conde 
Nast  Publications,  4  Times  Square,  1 1th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036.  Rules  on  page  404. 
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Oldsmobile. 


The 
Ultimate  Drive  2000 

In  2000  there  will  be  about  184,200  ne 
cases  of  breast  cancer.  An  estimated  41,20 
people  will  die  from  it.  BMW  of  Nort 
America  and  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Brea: 
Cancer  Foundation  invite  you  to  help  find 
cure  for  this  life-threatening  disease  by  pa 
ticipating  in  The  Ultimate  Drive.  Two  fleel 
of  BMWs  will  tour  the  United  States,  makin 
stops  at  more  than  200  local  BMW  center 
In  an  effort  to  raise  $1  million,  BMW  wi 
donate  $1  on  your  behalf  to  the  Kome 
Foundation  for  each  test-mile  you  drive. 

To  participate  at  a  location  near  you,  pleas 
call  toll  free  877-4-A-DRIVE  or  visi 
www.bmwusa.com  to  register  for  th 
rewarding  driving  experience. 


Meet  Michael  Kors 

Michael  Kors  will  be  at  select  stores  thi. 
fall  to  launch  Michael,  his  first  women 
fragrance.  Stop  by  the  following  locations: 

Marshall  Field's,  State  Street,  Chicago 
September  8,  noon  to  1  p.m. 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC, 

September  21,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m. 

Nordstrom  South  Coast  Plaza,  Orange  County,  CA| 

October  19,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m. 

Register  to  win  a  Michael  Kors  Fall  200(! 
cashmere  sweater  during  Michael's  appear| 
ance  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Nordstror 
South  Coast  Plaza. 


Photography 
Escape  Contest 

Are  you  looking  for  a  chance  to  unleash  youij 
creative  energy  and  experience  a  photogra 
pher's  world?  The  all-new  Ford  Escape  wantsj 
to  help  you  get  there.  Simply  log  on  to 
www.mydreamescape.com  and  enter  to 
win  a  trip  for  two  to  New  York  City  to 
spend  time  with  your  Personal  Outfitter, 
noted  fashion  photographer  Didier  Gault, 
on  <i  three  Yiy  photogi  .iphy  excursion. 
No  purchase  necessary. 
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The  baker  would  retire. 

His  cakes  would  never  mix. 

The  sous-chef  would  perspire. 

Her  eggs  she  couldn't  fix. 

Your  cooking  would  take  longer. 
If  this  tool  you  could  not  find. 

Yes,  your  forearms  would  be  stronger. 
But  you'd  likely  lose  your  mind. 

Neither  spoon 
nor  fork 


& 


Just 


e\^ 


*e 


Spatulas  or  shears 
^o,  aren't  true. 

They  won't  give  you  one  at  cooking  school. 
And  you  should  not  take  your  mom's. 

So  where  can  one  buy  this  cooking  tool? 

epicurious.com 
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THE  SPY  WHO  WENT  OUT  IN  THE  COLD 

An  M.I. 5  defector's  embarrassing  revelations  have 
shamed  Britain,  but  Christopher  Hitchens  argues  that  the 
real  scandal  is  the  law  that  allows  an  official  cover-up 


MYSTERY  GUEST  Christopher  Guest  has 
downplayed  his  British  peerage  and  his  marriage  to 
Jamie  Lee  Curtis.  But,  to  James  Wolcott, 
Guest's  new  film  outs  him  as  a  master  of  deadpan 
comedy.  Portrait  by  Art  Streiber 


THE  ACCIDENTAL  CANDIDATE  Revealing 
that  George  W.  Bush's  extraordinary  charisma, 
anti-intellectualism,  and  frequent  malapropisms  may 
reflect  dyslexic  tendencies,  Gail  Sheehy  analyzes  the 
GOP  candidate's  obsessive  competitiveness,  his 
spiritual  awakening,  and  his  poor  environmental  record . 

STEINBERG  IN  THE  PARLOR  David  Friend 
spotlights  Saul  Steinberg's  witty  10 -year  masquerade,  as 
captured  in  a  new  book  by  photographer  Inge  Morath . . 


RUSSIA'S  DARK  MASTER  As  Russian  president 
Vladimir  Putin  faces  his  first  crisis,  the  world 
wonders  whether  he  is  waging  a  war  against  endemic 
corruption  or  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
Stalinesque  dictatorship.  Maureen  Orth  explores  his 
mystery  and  his  motives 
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ALL  THINGS  BRIGHT  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

Society  insider  Brooke  de  Ocampo  and  photographer 
Jonathan  Becker  have  documented  the  ultra-chic  lifestyles 
of  New  York's  "It"  elite  in  Bright  Young  Things. 
Evgenia  Peretz  reports 


CALLAS'S  UNSUNG  LULLABY  That  Aristotle 
Onassis  forced  Maria  Callas  to  have  an  abortion  before 
he  left  her  to  marry  Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  long 
been  accepted  as  fact.  But  in  an  excerpt  from  his  new 
Callas  biography,  Nicholas  Gage  reveals  a  truth 
more  tragic  than  anyone  imagined 


I 


VIDAL'S  LAST  LAUGH  Gore  Vidal  is  providing 
a  biting  commentary— in  print  and  on  Broadway— on 
America's  political  follies,  including  the  candidacy  of  his 
cousin  Albert.  Christopher  Hitchens  gets  the  point. 
Portrait  by  Gasper  Tringale 
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GANGING  UP  ON  MIKE  Mike  Myers's  loveable 
Austin  Powers  character  won  him  legions  of  fans, 
but  his  legal  battle  with  Universal  unleashed  a  shocking 
number  of  enemies  itching  to  gripe  about  the  star's 
difficult  behavior.  Kim  Masters  reports  on  a  rare 
Hollywood  pile-on 


25 


HAUTE  HERMES  Jean-Paul  Goudc  and  Matt  Tymaucr 
spotlight  the  opening  blast  of  Hermes's  Manhattan 
flagship,  a  party  that  will  mix  bugles,  Swan  Lake,  and  a 
hip-hop  D.J.  with  a  lot  of  orange  boxes 26 
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CLINIQUE  simple  hair  care  system 


Introducing  Clinique's  simple  system  ot  hair  care  specialists. 

idition,  stvle.  And  custom-fit  to  your  hair  type.  For  the  healthiest  results. 

■ft^uwant.  At  the  Clinique  counter.  No  appointment  necessary. 

Get  precision-fit  hair  care  at  wvvw.clinique.com 
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NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  2000 

y  Fair's  sixth  annual  ranking  of  the  50  most  influential 

and  women  of  the  Information  Age  has  a  brand-new 

of  the  hill.  Portraits  by  Jonas  Karlsson Z07 

unities 


lO'S  THE  MOSS?  Speed-dial  etiquette  with 
;ca  Productions'  Jane  Rosenthal;  Farrah  Fawcett 
iins  it  all  to  George  Wayne;  Riza  Cruz  on  Santa  Fe 
isher  Arena  Editions;  more  stars  than  in  the  heavens 
oomba;  Sylvia  Plath  on  the  links 
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)AYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

high-  Keith  Lovegrove  celebrates  airline  design; 
Reels:  Chris  Mitchell  on  Two  Family  House,  Walter 
i  takes  a  peck  at  Lost  Souls,  Krista  Smith  gets  into 
rlfight;  Leslie  Bennetts  on  Baroque  painter  Artemisia 
tileschi;  A.  M.  Homes  on  Lite  Brite  maestro  Steve 
"rank;  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type;  Walter  Monheit 
iews  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood;  preppier  than  thou-  Ned 
tan  on  the  A&F  Quarterly;  Lisa  Robinson  on  Irish 
sensation  the  Corrs;  Michael  Hogan  on  Dead  Man 
|  king;  Patricia  Marx  basks  in  on-line  luxury 
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OVERUSING  SI 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

ESCAPE 


all-new  ford  escape 

UNLEASH  YOUR  MOST 

CREATIVE  ENERGY, 

PUSH  THE  LIMITS  AND 

EXPERIENCE  A  WORLD 

WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES. 

WWW.MYDREAMESCAPE.COM 


NO   BOUNDARIES^ 

FORD       OUTFITTERS 


With  the  click  of 
his  shutter,  a  pho- 
tographer has  the 
power  to  change 
the  perspectives  of 
others   and    show 

them  the  world  in  an  entirely  new  way.  It's  a  world 
there  are  no  limits  or  boundaries,  where  it's  just  you,  your 
era  and  the  subject  of  your  choice.  That  is  fashion  photog 
er  Didier  Gault's  world. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  French  countryside,  Gault  grew  up 
an  appreciation  for  nature.  After  relocating  to  St.  Barths 
met  a  group  of  talented,  up-and-coming  fashion  photc 
phers,  including  Antoine  Verglas  and  Dewey  Nicks,  who 
enced  his  decision  to  go  into  the  business.  From  there,  ( 
moved  to  New  York  City,  and  soon  after  began  his  pursuit 
career  in  photography. 

Now,  with  his  unique  perspective  and  his  adventui 
approach  to  photography,  Gault  pushes  the  boundaries  e 
day.  Rarely  does  he  confine  his  vision  to  the  four  walls 
studio.  This  extraordinary  lensman  goes  to  great  lengths 
the  perfect  shot.  Most  of  us  don't  get  that  opportunity  & 
day.  But,  if  you  aspire  to  be  behind  the  lens,  instead  of 
behind  a  desk,  the  new  Ford  Escape  and  Didier  Gault 
help  you  get  there. 


HE  CONTEST 


TER  TO  WIN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  ESCAPE 

/ou  could  experience  Gault's  world.  Go  to  mydreamescape.com  to 

r  to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  New  York  City  to  spend  time  (one-on-one) 
your  Personal  Outfitter,  noted  photographer  Didier  Gault.This  three- 
sxcursion  will  include: 

elusive  on-set  visitation  at  a  professional  photo  shoot 
th  Didier  Gault 

:ull-day  private  tutorial  with  Didier  Gault 

Dne-day  photography  seminar/class  at  a  recognized  institution  such 
New  York  University,  The  New  School,  or  Parsons  School  of  Design 

xhase  necessary.  Void  where  prohibited  Contest  open  to  legal  US  residents  who  are  18  years  or 
with  a  valid  driver's  license.  Contest  ends  11/30/00.  For  complete  official  rules.visit 
mydreamescape.com  or  mail  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to:  My  Dream  Escape  Rules 
-st,  PO.  Box  181,  Byron,  Ml  48818. 


DIDIER  GAULT 
ON  THE  ART  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


w 


With  nothing  but  perseverance  and  a 
talent  for  capturing  spontaneity  on  film, 
Didier  Gault  has  become  a  success  in  the 
world  of  photography.  His  captivating 
images  have  appeared  in  many  well- 
known  publications,  including  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  Self,  and  catalogs  such  as 
L.L.  Bean  and  Nordstrom.  Here,  he  speaks 
about  his  past,  present,  and  what  he 
envisions  for  his  future. 

Q.  WHAT  MAJOR  STUMBLING  BLOCKS 
HAVE  YOU  HAD  TO  OVERCOME? 
A.  When  I  first  moved  to  New  York,  I  had 
to  make  ends  meet  while  paying  my 
dues  as  an  assistant  and  take  on  the 
challenge  of  getting  an  agent  and 
establishing  myself  as  a  photographer. 

Q.  WHERE  DOES  YOUR  INSPIRATION 
COME  FROM? 

A.  My  inspiration  comes  from  nature,  a 
great  location.  Usually,  getting  there  is 
an  adventure  in  itself,  but  once  there, 
you're  rewarded  with  something  really 
spectacular.  I  like  to  go  to  extreme 
locations. 

Q.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  FAVORITE  THING 
TO  SHOOT? 

A.  A  remote  deserted  jungle  beach.  I  like 
to  shoot  any  natural  environment  with 
a  wide  angle  lens.  I  like  to  show  the 
model  in  an  extreme  environment. 

Q.  ANY  ADVICE  FOR  STRUGGLING 

PHOTOGRAPHERS? 

A.  Believe.  Follow  your  ideas  and 

develop  your  own  style. 


VANITY  FAIR 


Tropicana 
Pure  Premium 

Vanity  Fair  and  Tropicana 

Pure  Premium  invite  you  to  learn  more 

about  nutrition  with  tips  from  Dr.  Carla 

of  the  Tropicana  Nutrition  Center. 

It  may  surprise  you  that  85-90 

percent  of  adults  do  not  get  enough 

calcium  each  day.  Alarmingly,  no  group 

of  females  over  age  9  gets  enough. 

Calcium  is  essential  for  building  strong 

bones  and  teeth  and  for  promoting 

muscle  contraction  and  blood  clotting. 

Over  time,  a  calcium-deficient  diet 

can  lead  to  osteoporosis,  which 

causes  bones  to  become  porous 

and  fracture-prone. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  start 

boning  up  on  calcium.  Adults  need 

1,000  milligrams  of  calcium  each  day, 

equivalent  to  about  three  servings  of 

calcium-rich  foods,  including  skim  milk, 

yogurt,  cheese,  broccoli,  fortified 

orange  juice,  dried  beans,  and  green 

leafy  vegetables.  Tropicana  Pure 

Premium  calcium-fortified  juices  contain 

the  patented  calcium  source  FruitCal™, 

which  is  absorbed  better  than  milk, 

helps  build  stronger  bones  in 

children,  and  reduces  bone  loss  in 

postmenopausal  women. 

There  are  no  symptoms  to  warn  you 

that  you  are  falling  short  on  calcium 

and  stealing  it  from  your  bones. 

An  eight-ounce  serving  of  any 

calcium-fortified  Tropicana  Pure 

Premium  juice  provides  35-40  percent 

of  the  Daily  Value  for  calcium,  plus 

vitamin  C,  potassium,  and  other 

valuable  nutrients,  in  a  delicious, 

fat-free  form. 
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He  said  to  me, 
"If  you  walk 
out  that  door, 
I'll  kill  you." 
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HELPING  END  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


If  you've  ever  wondered  why  abused  women 
don't  just  leave,  ask  Dee. 

Beyond  the  emotional  abuse,  beatings  and  stalking, 
she  lived  in  fear  that  her  boyfriend  would  hurt  her  children 
if  she  tried  to  escape.  Finally,  Dee  found  SAFEHOME,  a 
program  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  in  Johnson  County, 
Kansas  that  gave  her  shelter,  food  and  counseling  —  and 
the  courage  to  begin  a  better  life. 

As  a  successful  career  woman  and  mother  of  three, 
Dee  knows  firsthand  that  domestic  abuse  is  not  the 
problem  of  "other"  people.  It  affects  millions  of  women, 
men  and  children  in  every  community,  regardless  of  race 
or  income.  The  time  to  stop  the  violence  is  now. 

That's  why  we  established  The  Philip  Morris  Campaign 
Against  Domestic  Violence.  Through  our  support  of 
SAFEHOME  and  similar  organizations  around  the  nation, 
we've  been  committed  to  making  a  difference  to 
communities  in  need  for  more  than  forty  years. 


What    would   you    do? 


If  you  or  someone  you  know  needs  help,  contact: 

National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline 

(800)  799-SAFE 

www.ndvh.org 


Supported  by  the  Philip  Morris  family  of  companies 


KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.        MILLER   BREWING  COMPANY        PHILIP  MORRIS  U.S.A. 
www.philipmorris.com 
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Slates'  clothing  for  men  &  women 

Worn  by  the  people  of  Community  Connect,  who 
launched  AsianAvenue.com  and  BlackPlanet.com 
to  fill  the  void  of  cultural  diversity  online.  That's 
just  the  beginning.  Soon  this  cultural,  political  and 
entertainment  destination  will  link  us  all. 


intelligent,  style. 


slates 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Chance  Encounters 


It's  rare  when  a  reporter  becomes  per- 
sonally involved  in  a  story,  rarer  still 
when  he  actually  drives  the  story  along. 
I'm  not  saying  this  is  always  a  good 
thing,  just  that  it  happens.  And  in  this 
issue,  it's  happened  twice.  Both  stories 
involve  horrific  crimes  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  wnlei  to  see  justice  done. 

No  stranger  to  becoming  an  integral  ele- 
ment in  a  crime  drama,  special  correspon- 
dent Dominick  Dunne  has  been  a  most  powerful  force  in  bringing  a  25- 
year-old  case— the  murder  of  Martha  Moxley-toward  a  conclusion.  He 
wrote  a  best-selling  novel  (A  Season  in  Purgatory)  based  on  the  Moxley 
killing,  and  in  this  issue  he  tells  of  his  involvement  since  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  story  during  the  1991  rape  trial  of  William  Kennedy 
Smith,  when  a  rumor  went  around  the  courtroom  that  Smith  had  been  a 
houseguest  of  his  cousins  Michael  and  Tommy  Skakel,  one  of  whom  was 
a  suspect  in  the  Moxley  murder  at  the  time. 

In  1996.  Dunne  was  contacted  at  the  Vanity  Fair  office  by  a  young  man 
who  had  extraordinary  news.  He  told  Dunne  that,  five  years  earlier.  Rush- 
ton  Skakel.  a  brother  of  Ethel  Kennedy  and  the  father  of  Michael  and 
Tommy  Skakel,  had  hired  Sutton  Associates,  a  private-detective  agency,  to 
investigate  the  Moxley  case,  hoping  it  would  take  suspicion  off  his  sons. 
The  report  did  just  the  opposite,  however,  and  Skakel  had  it  buried.  As  it 
happened,  the  young  man,  who  had  been  hired  by  Sutton  Associates  to 
write  up  the  investigation,  had  come  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  Mox- 
ley family.  After  talking  to  Dunne,  he  passed  along  a  copy  of  the  report. 
From  there,  the  story  developed,  with  a  chance  meeting  at  the  Tattered 
Cover  bookstore  in  Denver,  where  a  woman  showed  Dunne  never-before- 
seen  autopsy  photographs  of  the  body  of  Martha  Moxley.  There  were 
other  encounters,  including  meetings  with  figures  from  two  of  the  most 
notorious  tabloid  extravaganzas  of  the  last  few  years,  the  O.  J.  Simpson 


murder  trial  and  the  Bill  Clinton  I* 
Lewinsky  scandal.  Dunne,  who  gi 
a  healthy  trust-me-talk-to-me  vih 
magnet  for  people  with  stories  tc 
don't  know  how  he  does  it,  he  jus 
and  the  result,  like  his  report  on  th 
ley  case,  which  begins  on  page  1 
mesmerizing. 

While  Dunne  was  investigating 
ry,  contributing  editor  Sebastian 
and  photographer  Teun  Voeten  were  in  Sierra  Leone,  reporting  oi 
atrocities  in  that  country  for  their  dispatch  on  the  war  that  appeE 
the  August  Vanity  Fair.  There,  they  too  were  dragged  into  the  st 
principals,  following  an  encounter  with  a  man  who  was  willing  to  r 
life  to  see  the  rebel  leaders  brought  to  justice. 

Their  informant,  a  businessman  before  the  fighting  broke  ou 
been  captured  by  members  of  Sierra  Leone's  rebel  forces  in  199 
had  been  kept  in  slavery  for  more  than  a  year.  During  this  time  r 
witness  to  the  routine  executions  and  amputations  carried  out 
rebels,  and  barely  escaped  death  himself.  He  happened  to  notic 
one  of  the  rebels  was  charged  with  documenting  the  killings.  On 
during  an  air  raid,  he  saw  his  chance  to  escape,  and  as  he  bolti 
freedom,  the  man  managed  to  grab  a  stash  of  the  rebel's  photogra 
Junger  and  Voeten  brought  the  pictures  to  the  attention  of  th 
ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone,  Joseph  Melrose,  who  arranged  to  have 
couriered  to  Washington.  This  fall,  when  a  special  court  for  war 
convenes  to  try  the  rebel  leaders,  the  photographs— some  180  in  al 
likely  serve  as  the  hardest  pieces  of  evidence  of  human-rights  abuse 
like  Kosovo,  there  are  no  known  mass  graves  in  Sierra  Leone,  an 
killings  happened  quietly  and  in  the  dark  of  the  jungle.  Few  peop 
aware  that  these  photographs  even  exist.  They  are  shown,  in  all  thei 
rific  starkness,  on  page  366  for  the  first  time.      — GRAYDON  CAP 


Road  Trip 

ON  THE  COVER:  Kate  Hudson 
wears  a  dress  by  Prada.  Hair  by 
Recine.  Makeup  by  Denise  Markey. 
Makeup  from  Club  Monaco. 
Set  design  by  Rick  Floyd.  Styled  by 
Bill  Mullen.  Right:  Hudson,  in  a  gown 
by  Valentino  and  shoes  by  Christian 
Louboutin,  was  photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie 
Leibovitz  at  Shenandoah  Farm 
in  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York, 
on  July  16,  2000. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


For  nearly  I  wo  decades,  special 
correspondent  Dominiclc  Dunne  has 

trod  the  line  between  fact  and 
fiction.  "I've  always  enjoyed  my  two- 
pronged  career  as  reporter  and 
novelist.  For  me,  one  usually  feeds  off 
the  other."  In  the  wake  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Martha  Moxley 
murder  case,  he  has  found  his  niche 
especially  rewarding.  "To  write  a  novel 
like  A  Season  in  Purgatory  that  turned 
out  to  be  a  catalyst  in  the  reopening  of 
a  near-forgotten  murder  case  has  been 
a  thrilling  experience  for  me,"  says 
Dunne,  who  on  page  348  chronicles  his 
role  in  the  25-year-long  drama.  Now  at 
work  on  a  new  novel,  Dunne  will  say 
only,  "Of  course  there's  a  crime  of 
murder  in  it.  Of  course  it's  based  on 
something  that  actually  happened." 


On  page  340,  contributing  editor  Leslie  Benne 

profiles  actress  Kate  Hudson,  whose  newest  filn 

about  the  70s  rock  scene,  has  Bennetts  particu 

excited.  "I  loved  Cameron  Crowe's  wonder 

movie  Almost  Famous,"  says  Bennetts, 

who  has  interviewed  some  of  Hollywoo 

hottest  young  leading  ladies,  including 

Natalie  Portman  and  Catherine  Zeta-Joi 

"Kate  Hudson's  character  personifies  an 

'important  part  of  what  those  times  mean 

young  women— both  the  newfound  sexual 

freedom  and  the  hurtful  downside  of  beinj 

«      vulnerable  to  people  who  weren't  worthy 

that  trust.  I  thought  the  collaboration 

between  Crowe  and  Hudson  was  masterful." 


One  might  assume  that  contributing 
editor  Sebastian  Junger,  who  has 

reported  from  war  zones,  would  be  immune 

to  fear.  In  fact,  he  goes  into  each 

assignment  with  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety. 

"Every  time  I  get  off  the  plane  in  one  of 

these  places  I'm  convinced  that  this  is  the 

assignment  I'm  gonna  blow.  But  pulling  out 

of  what  feels  like  a  nosedive  is  really 

exhilarating."  This  month,  Junger,  author  of 

the  best-selling  The  Perfect  Storm,  follows  up 

his  August  dispatch  from  Sierra  Leone 

with  the  story  of  how  he  and  photographer 

Teun  Voeten  helped  secure  some 

ISO  photographs  from  an  escaped  prisoner 

of  the  country's  rebel  forces.  The  pictures 

may  serve  as  some  of  the  best  evidence  in  a 

special  court  for  war  crimes  that  should 

be  in  operation  by  mid-fall. 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


:ashion  Targets  Breast  Cancer  Returns 

:k  off  Breast  Cancer  Awareness  Month  a  little  early,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
idl  of  Fashion  Designers  of  America  will  once  again  host  Fashion  Targets  Breast 
er,  a  nationwide  shopping  weekend,  from  September  21  to  24.  To  benefit  local 
lational  breast  cancer  charities,  a  percentage  of  the  sales  from  all  62  Saks  Fifth 
ue  stores,  saksfifthavenue.com,  45  OFF  5th  outlet  stores,  and  Folio,  the 
>any's  mail  order  catalog  will  be  donated  during  the  weekend.  How  better  to 
>ine  your  love  of  fashion  and  shopping  with  a  worthwhile  cause! 


Officewear  Redefined 

na  Republic's  approach  to  workwear  this  fall  reflects  the  individuality, 
dence,  and  professionalism  of  today's  workforce.  Modern  workwear  is  redefined 
luxury  fabrics,  new  textures,  and  rich  colors  at  the  office.  Discover  an 
■tment  of  new  options  for  work  at  Banana  Republic  stores,  online  at 
/.BananaRepublic.com,  or  by  phone  at  888-BRSTYLE. 


Fresh  Ink  Hollywood  Sweepstakes 

a  weekend  in  Hollywood!  Enter  the  Hallmark  Fresh  Ink  Hollywood 
epstakes  to  win  a  trip  for  two  plus  a  $500  shopping  spree!  Enter  at 
v.condenet.com/go/hallmark. 


Ford  Presents 
Fresh  Start  for  Survivors  Contest 

1  invites  you  to  enter  to  WIN  a  four-day,  three-night  trip  to  Los  Angeles! 
winner  and  a  guest  will  enjoy  a  complete  makeover,  photo  session, 
er  and  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  a  taping  of  "Titans,"  with  a  chance  to 
it  Yasmine  Bleeth.  If  you  or  someone  you  love  is  a  breast  cancer  survivor, 
js  (in  250  words  or  less)  why  you  want  to  celebrate  life  with  a  weekend  of 
ipering.  Enter  online  today  at  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce.  Or  mail  your 
le,  address,  phone  number  and  essay  to:  "Fresh  Start  for  Survivors"  Contest,  c/o 
ide  Nast  Publications,  4  Times  Square,  11th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036.  No 
chase  necessary.  Void  where  prohibited. 

■ies  must  be  received  no  later  than  November  15,  2000.  Winner  will  be 
fied  no  later  than  November  30,  2000.  For  complete  rules,  please  visit 
w.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


Destination  Films 
Presents 
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Beautiful 


Sometimes  you  have  to 

give  up  the  life  of  your  dreams 

to  discover  the  dream 

of  your  life. 

A  film  by  Sally  Field 

Starring  Minnie  Driver 

Hallie  Kate  Eisenberg 

Joey  Lauren  Adams 

and 

Kathleen  Turner 

In  theaters 
September  2000 

For  additional  information  on 

Beautiful 

log  on  to 
www.destinationfilms.com 
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Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you 
cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


www.sun.com 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  is  a  leading  provider  of 

industrial-strengfh  hardware,  software,  and  services 

that  power  the  Internet  and  allow  companies 

worldwide  to  dot-com  their  businesses. 


www.  tagheuer.  com 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer 

of  prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronographs.  To  find  the  authorized  dealer 

nearest  you,  please  visit  www.tagheuer.com. 


I  T'S     A     CLASSIC 

www.  talbots.  com 

Now  it's  easier  than  ever  to  shop  at  Talbots  for  the 

classic  clothing  you  love.  Simply  visit  our  online 

store  at  www.talbots.com. 


|ttci»h| 

www.  turnerclassicmovies.  com 

Turnerclassicmovies.com  is  the  online 

destination  for  classic  movie  lovers,  featuring 

complete  program  listings,  movie  trailers, 

trivia  contests,  games,  celebrity  chats, 

merchandise,  and  more. 


Thomosville 

www.thomasville.com 

Whatever  your  personal  style— eclectic, 
traditional,  or  casual— Thomasville's  got 

exactly  what  you  need  to  make  yourself  at  home. 

Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.thomasville.com. 


^Clicquot 

www.E-Clicquot.com 

"I'll  bring  the  Veuve  C/icquor.   You  bring  the 

glasses."  E-Clicquot.com,  the  exclusive  online  store 

for  Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot  gifts,  apparel, 

and  wine  accessories. 


Drivers  wanted. \S?H 

www.vw.com     ^~^ 

For  more  information  about  any  Volkswagen  model, 

call  800-DRIVE  VW  or  visit  us  online  at 

www.vw.com. 
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On  page  378,  special  correspondent 

Amy  Fine  Collins  examines 

designer  Emilio  Pucci,  from  his 

family's  origins  in  the  Florentine 

Renaissance  to  the  latest  Pucci 

revival.  "So  much  of  what  women 

wear  today  began  with  Emilio  Pucci," 

Collins  says— "feminine  trousers, 

men's-wear  shirts,  and  stretch  clothing." 

In  fact,  the  designer's  influence 

has  reached  as  far  as  Collins's  own 

living  room,  where  she  keeps  a 

Pucci  rug,  circa  1970.  As  far  as  her 

Pucci  dress  collection  goes,  "it 

doesn't  exist  anymore.  I  passed  it  on 

to  two  sisters— my  best  friends,  who've 

been  enjoying  Pucci  ever  since." 


When  contributing  editor 

Judy  Bachrach  interviewed  the 

famously  private  Giorgio  Armani 

for  her  story  on  page  360, 

she  was  surprised  by  the  designer's 

candor.  "I  felt  that  he  had  come 

to  a  decision  at  age  66  that  he  wanted 

the  world  to  know  who  he  really  is," 

says  Bachrach,  who  met  with  Armani 

at  his  Milan  palazzo.  "He  ran 

the  interview  very  much  the  way  he 

runs  his  business.  It  was  all  him, 

and  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  say." 

Bachrach  came  away  liking  the 

man  as  much  as  she  likes  his  fashion. 

"His  clothes  speak  to  a  type  of 

woman  one  wants  to  be: 

sophisticated  and  eloquent." 


Due  to  the  chaotic  schedules 

of  the  executives  he 

photographed  for  this  year's 

New  Establishment, 

Jonas  Karlsson  sometimes 

faced  absurd  time  constraints 

and  last-minute  location  changes. 

On  one  occasion,  this  challenge 

proved  serendipitous.  When  he 

found  out  the  CAA  agents 

couldn't  leave  the  building  for 

their  picture,  Karlsson  (far  right, 

with  his  assistants)  remembered 

that  all  of  them  had  started  out 

in  an  agency  mailroom  and 

decided  to  take  them  back  to 

their  roots.  "It  was  a  total  mess: 

a  tiny  room,  6  by  12  feet, 

with  15  people  in  there,  mail  all  over,"  says  Karlsson,  who  lives  in  Stockhol 

to  tell  a  story,  always— to  put  in  things  that  tell  something  about  the 


m.  "I  try 
person." 
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As  human  population  and  urban 
sprawl  encroach  on  wild  spaces  in 
the  United  States,  birds  and  other 
wildlife  are  depending  more  and 
more  on  the  92  million  acre  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Yet,  most 
wildlife  refuges  are  unprepared  to 
meet  the  challenge.  Serious  federal 
funding  shortages  are  making  it 
harder  to  protect  our  magnificent 
wildlife  heritage.  Join  the  National 
Audubon  Society  in  its  effort  to 
protect  more  than  500  refuges 
nationwide.  To  find  out  how  you 
can  help  call  1-800-659-2622,  or  visit 
the  National  Audubon  web  site  at 
www.audubon.org/campaign/refuge, 
because  we  all  need  somewhere 
to  call  home. 

National ",  '/Audubon  Society 


We  're    right    outside 


MMA 
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Contributing  editor  Gail  Sheehy 

found  her  subject  this  month.  Republican 

presidential  nominee  George  W.  Hush, 
to  be  "the  most  reluctant  politician"  she's 
ever  profiled.  "He  seems  to  be  running 
to  prove  he  isn't  a  failure  and  to  live  up  to 
his  family's  expectations,"  says  Sheehy, 
who  wrote  about  both  Al  Gore  and  George 
Bush  in  I988.  This  summer,  when  she  wasn't 
on  the  campaign  trail  with  Bush  or  inter- 
viewing his  friends  and  colleagues,  Sheehy 
was  launching  her  Web  site,  GailSheehy.com, 
and  updating  a  new,  paperback  edition 
of  her  best-selling  Hillary  Clinton 
biography,  Hillary's  Choice. 


This  month,  contributing  photographer 
Jonathan  Becker  displays  his  deftness  at     , 
capturing  high  society  in  all  its  glory. 
Together  with  writer  Brooke  de  Ocampo, 
Becker  documents  the  lifestyles  and 
homes  of  New  York's  young  elite. 
Their  book.  Bright  Young  Tilings,  is 
previewed  on  page  226  and  is  due  out  this 
month  from  Assouline.  Also  in  this  issue, 
Becker  photographs  the  illustrious 
Pucci  family  and  their  bedazzling  palazzo 
in  Florence,  where  the  famous 
Pucci  prints,  once  again  in  fashion, 
were  conceived. 


For  contributing  editor  James  Wolcott,  getting 
an  animated  answer  out  of  his  subject  this  month, 
actor-director-comedian  Christopher  Guest, 

proved  challenging.  Famous  for  his 
"deadpan  disguise,"  Guest  is  "more 
comfortable  doing  interviews  in  character,  like 
doing  a  Spinal  Tap  promotion  as  Nigel,"  says 
Wolcott,  referring  to  Guest's  character  in 
Rob  Reiner's  1984  "mockumentary"  cult 
classic.  "One  of  the  things  he  complained  about 
was  that  reporters  and  interviewers  now  think 
they're  comedians,  so  when  they  interview  Spinal 
Tap,  they  try  to  be  funny,  and  the  band's  attitude  is: 
No,  we're  doing  the  satire 


"Whenever  1  say  that  I  am  Greek,  people  always 
mention  Callas  and  Onassis,"  says  Nicholas  Ga< 
author  of  Greek  Fire:  The  Story  of  Maria  Callas 
and  Aristotle  Onassis  (Knopf),  excerpted  on 
page  236.  Born  in  Epirus,  Gage  moved  to  the 
United  States  as  a  child  in  1949  and  now  lives 
in  Massachusetts.  He  calls  his  book  "a  dual 
biography  told  through  their  relationship,  the  first 
full  and  accurate  portrait  of  both  these  people." 
Gage  has  been  an  investigative  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  is  the  author  of  six  previous  books,  including 
Eleni,  about  his  mother's  sacrifice  for  her  family 
during  the  Greek  Civil  War. 
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For  photography  editor  Lisa  Berman, 

whose  love  of  photography  began  in  high 

School,  wilh  the  work  of  Diane  Arbus. 

Richard  Avedon,  and  Annie  Leibovitz,  the 

best  pari  of  the  job  is  "the  ineredible  variety 

of  the  types  of  stories"  in  the  magazines 

pages.  When  matching  photographer  to 

story,  Berman,  an  eight-year  V.F.  veteran, 

especially  enjoys  the  reactions  she  gets  from 

younger  artists.  "Just  the  other  day, 

when  I  called  a  new  photographer 

with  his  first  assignment,  he  said  '  Vanity 

Fair'l  Oh  my  God,  now  I  can  die.'" 


HE 


When  editor-at-large  Matt  Tyrni  I 

heard  that  the  German  publisher  I 
Benedikt  Taschen  had  bought  th«  I 
Lautner-designed  Chemosphere  ^  I 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills,  he  "knew  I 
Taschen  had  to  be  an  inspired  eccei  I 
Taschen  turned  out  to  be  as  comrl 
as  his  Jetsons-style  house.  "He's  o  I 
the  few  people  in  business  who  ha  I 
courage  to  do  exactly  what  they  w  I 
whenever  they  want  to,"  Tyrnauer  I 
"He  has  the  Pop  aesthetic  of  And! 
Warhol  and  the  business  guts  of  F 
Murdoch."  This  month,  Tyrnauer 
writes  about  the  opening  of  the  nt 
Hermes  store  in  Manhattan,  in  ad* 
to  editing  "The  New  Establishmer 


According  to  Kim  Masters,  who  has  covered 

Hollywood  for  V.F.  since  1993,  "One  of 

the  hazards  of  the  job  is  that  you  don't  want  to 

find  out  too  much  about  talent  you  enjoy.  It 

diminishes  the  pleasure  of  watching  them 

perform."  Masters,  who  on  page  254  reveals 

the  other  side  of  Mike  Myers,  has  been 

amazed  by  the  number  of  pop-cultural 

references  that  began  with  the  star,  best  known 

for  his  characters  Austin  Powers  and 

Wayne,  from  Wayne's  World.  She  soon 

discovered  that  he  is  "like  so  many  comedians: 

how  much  they  make  you  laugh  is  in 

direct  proportion  to  how  tortured  they  are." 


His  meeting  with  British  ex-spy  David 
Shayler  made  contributing  editor 
Christopher  Hitchens  weep  for  what 
he  feels  was  his  finest  hour.  "In  1979, 
I  discovered  that  the  prosecution  had  packed 
the  jury  in  a  case  involving  the  Official 
Secrets  Act,"  recalls  Hitchens.  "When  I 
revealed  this,  I  was  cited  for  contempt  by  a 
judge,  who  then  collapsed  from  a  stroke. 
So  I  missed  my  chance  for  martyrdom. 
But  covert  state-only  jury  vetting  was  then 
banned,  so  I  have  my  place  in  Heaven,  and 
I'll  take  it  when  the  Official  Secrets  Act  is 
repealed  and  replaced  by  a  Bill  of  Rights." 
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Introducing  the  new  Dishwasher  Series  from  KitchenAid. 

Now  designed  to  hold  14  place  settings,  these  new  dishwashers  have  24%  more  usable  space. 

With  an  upper  rack  that  adjusts,  you  can  load  up  to  11 -inch  plates  on  both  the  top 

and  bottom  racks.  No  other  dishwasher  is  more  accommodating.  In  fact  it's  the 

only  dishwasher  recommended  by  The  House  of  Villeroy  &  Boch,  the  makers  of  fine 

tableware.  To  learn  more  about  the  new  Dishwasher  Series,  and  to  view  the  entire 

KitchenAid®  line,  visit  www.kitchenaiddishwashers.com,  or  call  1.800.422.1230. 


FOR  THE  WAY  IT'S  MADE: 


LETTERS 


QUEEN  MOTHER  SUPERIOR 

Readers  weigh  in  on  Christopher  Hitehens  and  the  Queen  Mum;  not  mueh 
sympathy  for  Robert  Downey  Jr.;  feeling  the  Heath;  Puffy  in  a  piekle;  Sebastian  Jung 
brings  Sierra  Leone  home;  why  Harvey  Weinstein  is  sueh  a  great  guy 


n  Christopher  Hitchens's  desperate 
attempt  to  discredit  the  Queen  Moth- 
er ["Mum's  the  Word,"  August],  he 
lias  served  up  stale  crumpets  of 
conjecture  that  are,  at  best,  unsub- 
stantiated rumor  and,  at  worst,  pat- 
ently false. 

The  tidbits  concerning  the  Queen 
Mum's  baldness  and  artfully  hidden  co- 
lostomy bag  are  worthy  of  a  tabloid  and 
his  story  regarding  the  supposed  impreg- 
nation with  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  via 
a  turkey  baster  is  ludicrous.  This  tired 


tale  is  almost  as  laughable  as  blaming 
the  Queen  Mum  for  Princess  Margaret's 
decision  not  to  marry  Peter  Townsend. 
In  fact,  the  Queen  Mother  was  relative- 
ly powerless  in  that  complex  situation. 
Margaret's  main  barrier  to  marriage 
was  Parliament's  Bill  of  Renunciation,  a 
nasty  little  agreement  that  would  have 
forced  the  princess  to  renounce  her  title, 
income,  and  home  should  she  have  de- 
cided to  wed  a  divorced  man.  For  the 
royal-beyond-words  Margaret,  these  were 
sacrifices  that  were  entirely  unaccept- 


able. Her  disgraced  uncle  had  alrea 
been  there  and  done  that. 

But  perhaps  most  unfairly,  Hitchc 
implies  that  the  Queen  Mother  was  s 
on  Hitler.  Oh,  please!  In  1938.  Kil 
George  VI— supported  by  F.D.R.  si 
believed  (however  foolishly)  that  Chal 
berlain  could  preserve  European  peal 
When  it  became  obvious  that  Hitler  vl 
nothing  less  than  a  monster,  the  Qua 
Mother  became  virulently  anti-Nazi,  rl 
Hitchens  to  imply  otherwise  is  truly  ■ 
yond  the  pale. 

Hitchens  should  leave  the  Lady  I 
Glamis  to  drink,  gamble,  and  wave.  M 
ter  100  years  on  this  planet— and  mcl 
than  70  in  the  service  of  the  British  gJ 
ernment— she  deserves  far  more  resp  J 
than  the  jaded  ravings  of  a  hopelesl 
biased  "reporter." 

VERNON  W.  PATTERSON 
Los  Angeles,  Califor 

AS  SOMEONE  WHO  WAS  born  and  rais 
in  England,  but  who  has  been  an  Am 
ican  citizen  for  32  years.  I  could  n 
agree  more  with  everything  Christopr 
Hitchens  says  about  the  Queen  Motr 
and  the  House  of  Windsor. 

Nevertheless,  he  omits  to  mention  t 
real  reason  for  her  popularity,  which  go 
beyond  smiling  and  waving  to  truly  m< 
ing  all  with  whom  she  comes  into  cc 
tact,  however  distant,  feel  they  know  h 
and,  as  a  result,  love  her.  For  my  mon 
she  is  the  single  most  charismatic  pers< 
of  this  century,  whether  she  is  viewi 
the  kitschy  copies  of  the  royal  regal 
that  were  put  on  show  in  Westminst 
Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  current  Queei 
coronation,  chatting  with  the  mayor 
Plymouth  as  though  she  had  known  hi 
all  her  life,  or  riding  home  late  at  nig 
from  a  West  End  engagement  with  i 
one  in  the  street  but  me.  Even  the 
H.M.  the  Queen  (as  she  was  then)  w 
every  bit  as  "on"  as  she  had  been  on  tl 
balcony  at  Buck  House  at  the  victo 
celebrations  in  1945. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  she  mig 
be  a  chambermaid's  child.  I  cann 
imagine  how  I  missed  out  on  such  a  c 
lightful  piece  of  gossip!  If  it's  true,  t 
chambermaid  gave  the  monarchy  a  tr 
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star  with  the  same  inexplicable  magne- 
tism as  Marilyn  Monroe's.  The  behavior 

ami  character  of  her  descendants,  how- 
ever, prove  what  an  absurd  political  sys- 
tem it  is  that  passes  power,  influence, 
status,  and  prestige  from  generation  lo 
generation  according  to  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession. 

MICHAEL  B.  PULMAN 
Santa  He,  New  Mexico 

I  WAS  AMUSED  by  Christopher  Hitchens's 
timely  reappraisal  of  the  Queen  Mother's 
carefully  contrived,  rigorously  maintained, 
sugarcoated  public  image. 

In  his  catalogue  of  the  Queen  Moth- 
er's less  than  praiseworthy  behavior,  curi- 
ously he  left  out  the  most  recent.  After 
having  cried  at  their  1981  wedding,  the 
Queen  Mother's  attitude  towards  Prin- 
cess Diana  became  one  of  withering  dis- 
approval and  increasing  hostility.  Given 
that  Diana  eclipsed  her  in  Britain  as 
the  most  popular  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  had  an  unprecedented  inter- 
national appeal,  this  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising. As  the  Waleses'  marriage  dete- 
riorated, it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Queen  Mother's  antiquated  attitudes 
would  lead  her  to  side  wholly  with  her 
favorite  grandson. 

Nonetheless,  the  Queen  Mother's  im- 
age of  grandmotherly  kindness  was  not 
much  in  evidence  on  the  several  occa- 
sions when  she  publicly  snubbed  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  Diana's  presence. 

Considering  Hitchens  is  famously  not 
a  fan  of  Princess  Diana,  could  the  Queen 
Mother's  antipathy  towards  her  be  the 
one  point  on  which  writer  and  steely  ma- 
triarch agree? 

INGA  WALTON 

Melbourne,  Australia 

NO  ONE  WOULD  continue  to  write  with 
such  vitriol  against  the  royal  family  un- 
less there  was  something  more  motivat- 
ing him  than  this  relentless  yearning  for 
a  republic.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hitchens  was 
once  overlooked  for  a  position  in  royal 
service.  He  might  make  a  good  backstairs 
page  if  he  wore  some  clean  togs  and 
shampooed  at  least  once  a  week.  Please 
give  it  a  rest,  sir! 

DWIGHT  McLURE 

Author  of  Uncommon  Nobility 

( lazenovia,  Wisconsin 


DOWNEY  AND  OUT 

IT  IS  JUST  AMAZING  how  Hollywood 
actors  can  wrap  journalists  around  their 
fingers  ["The  Star  in  Cell  17,"  by  Steve 


Garbarino,  August].  Thank  good 
there  are  judges  out  there  who  don' 
pitulate  to  the  whims  of  the  entertain 
industry.  Robert  Altaian's  assessment 
the  system  hasn't  given  Downey  the 
essary  means  of  righting  his  ship  sen 
loud  message  that  it  is  everyone  c 
fault  except  one's  own.  If  Downey 
caught  a  clue,  he  would  have  taken  r 
from  his  film  Less  than  Zero. 

JOHN  TOWN? 
Piano, 


, 


in 


WHILE  HOPING  that  Robert  Downe 
hasn't  been  destroyed  by  his  time  in 
on,  I  wish  some  of  his  powerful  ana] 
fluential  friends  would  press  harde: 
reforming  the  system  that  imprisons 
dreds  of  thousands  of  drug  users, 
of  them  have  committed  no  crime 
than  possession  of  an  illegal  substaB 
Unlike  Downey,  many  serve  more  tl 
than  violent  criminals.  Downey  is  unil 
in  his  fame,  but  we  kid  ourselves  ifl 
think  he  is  more  talented,  more  sensil 
or  more  deserving  than  many  other! 
prison  is  wrong  for  Downey,  it's  wnl 
for  other  addicts  as  well. 

CAROLYN  JACkJ 

New  York.  New  I 

STEVE  GARBARINO  DID  a  terrific  jot 
taking  a  celebrity's  personal  anguish 
using  it  to  illustrate  a  societal  probl 
namely  the  lack  of  leadership  and  fun( 
at  the  state  and  federal  levels  for  the  tr 
ment  of  mental  illness.  Manic-depress 
and  bipolarity  are  killers,  just  like  can 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  kill  by 
ducing  suicide  and/or  substance  abi 
Yet  many  people  go  untreated,  not  just 
cause  they  remain  undiagnosed,  but  < 
because  H.M.O.'s  and  state-run  he; 
facilities  underfund  all  aspects  of  mer 
health  care.  Like  Downey,  many  pec 
whose  mental  illness  has  led  to  substa 
abuse  find  themselves  being  treated  by 
state's  default  mental  health  agency: 
criminal  justice  system. 

There  is,  however,  something  read 
can  do  to  activate  change.  In  New  Y 
there  is  a  reform  package  aimed  at  red 
ing  drug  addiction  and  drug-related  crin 
which  would  save  taxpayers  hundreds 
millions  of  dollars.  New  York  Stale  coi 
will  start  using  their  "coercive"  pow 
immediately  to  get  nonviolent  drug 
fenders  into  treatment  programs.  1  he 
that  all  those  who  were  moved  by  D< 
ney's  story  (especially  all  the  rich,  w 
connected  Hollywood  types  quoted 
Garbarino's  piece)  will  write  their  si 
representative  and  tell  him  01  hei  il 
they  would  like  continued  on  paqi 
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10  gold  statuettes 
7  tuxedos 

plunging  necklines 
294  photographs 

1  bearskin  rug 


Y^Nir 


ranity  Fair's  Hollywood  celebrates  the  stars  and  their  stories.  Garbo  and  Gable.  Tracy  and  Hepburn, 
aylor  and  Burton.  Cruise  and  Kidman.  De  Niro  and  DiCaprio.  Seen  through  the  eyes  of  legendary 
hotographers:  Cecil  Beaton,  Annie  Leibovitz,  Helmut  Newton,  Herb  Ritts,  Edward  Steichen,  Mario  Testino, 
nd  Bruce  Weber  among  them.  And  showcasing  the  magazine's  writers  past  and  present,  including 
).  H.  Lawrence,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Dorothy  Parker,  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  All  from  the  archives  of 
Tanity  Fair,  from  1914  to  today.  Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal,  beauty  and 
lamour-in  full  color-from  Viking  Studio. 


LEGEND 

AMERICAN  LEGEND" MINK 


> 


STAR  LEDGER 


Swim  or  exercise  against  a  smooth 
current  adjustable  to  any  speed  or  ability. 
Ideal  for  swimming,  water  aerobics, 
rehabilitation  and  fun.  The  8'x15'  Endless 
Pool"  is  simple  to  maintain,  economical  to 
run,  and  easy  to  install  inside  or  outdoors. 

For  Free  Video  Call 

(800) 233-074  J,  Ext  J 306 

Visit  www.endlesspools.com 

or  write  Endless  Pools,  Inc. 

200  E  Dutton  Mill  Rd,  Dept  1306  — Ct^S 

Aston,  PA  19014  ^Sf^ 


A  state  of  mind. 


Every  fishing  line  ever  cast. 


What  a  wish  gives  a  child  who  is  sick. 


continued  from  page  n2  to  see  a  New 
York-style  alternative  in  their  state. 

ANDREANA  LANGSTON 
Oakland,  California 

AS  SOMEONE  who  has  spent  the  last  20 
years  in  prison,  I  take  it  as  a  personal  of- 
fense that  a  distinguished  and  reputable 
publication  such  as  Vanity  Fair  would 
waste  nine  pages  on  a  weak,  sniveling 
crybaby  like  "Mo'  Downey."  Those  of  us 
here  who  read  this  "novel"  laughed  after 
every  sentence. 

Downey  represents  everything  that  is 
wrong  with  the  prison  system.  He  was 
lucky  to  have  been  only  in  a  Level  2 
"camp."  He  should  have  been  grateful 
that  he  was  not  in  a  Level  3  or  4,  where 
he  would  have  been  spending  most  of 
his  time  on  his  knees.  For  Garbarino  to 
have  characterized  Downey  as  a  "con- 
vict" and  Corcoran  Level  2  as  a  "dan- 
gerous prison"  is  a  con  job  in  itself. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  Sean  Penn 
cried  that  Downey's  sentence  (of  three 
years!)  is  now  "entering  what  you'd  call 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment."  I've  done 
more  than  three  years  just  in  solitary! 

TONY  TRUJILLO 

California  State  Prison,  Solano 

Vacaville.  California 


PUFFY,  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

AS  A  V.F.  SUBSCRIBER  for  several  years 
now,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  you 
have  difficulty  truly  understanding  the 
soul  of  black  people.  We  remain  an  enig- 
ma to  you  as  you  try  to  fit  our  round- 
ness into  your  square  construct  of  white. 


When  I  saw  Heath  Ledger  on  the 
August  cover  I  nearly  dropped  my 
groceries  ["We're  Havin'  a  Heath  W 
by  Kevin  SessumsJ.  His  unwavering,  c 
sophistication  announced  itself  with  c 
blaring  trumpet.  The  photographs  ins 
were  some  of  the  most  exquisite  I  he 
ever  encountered.  Each  picture  was  i 
testament  to  why  Heath  Ledger  is  or 
way  to  superstardom.  Bruce  Weber  c 
stylist  Joe  McKenna  captured  the 
playfulness  and  ease  that  have  corns 
through  in  all  his  performances.  Whe 
as  the  wayward  Jimmy  in  Two  Hand 
irresistible  Patrick  in  10  Things  I  Hate 
About  You,  or  the  stubborn  son  of  K. 
Gibson  in  The  Patriot,  Heath  shines. 
MICHAELLE  Le 
Calgary, 


affluent  behavior.  Case  in  point:  I 
story  on  Sean  "Puffy"  Combs  [' 
Player  King,"  by  Steven  Daly,  Augu 

Puffy  is  a  man  of  talent  and  fan 
edness  as  well  as  a  product  of  an  u 
ural  effort  to  assimilate  into  the  wea 
class.  You  will  never  be  able  to  cor 
hend  the  conflicts  that  rage  within 
black  man,  who  traverses  two  total 
vergent  worlds  while  trying  to  mai 
his  sanity  and  humanity.  He  is  ne 
respected  nor  appreciated  for  the  ap 
with  which  he  does  so. 

Vanity  Fair  seems  interested  on 
his  run-ins  with  the  law  and  his  inti 
relationship  with  someone  who  is 
black.  Oh,  and  of  course  the  mom 
continues  to  make. 

DEAHDRA  BUTLER-HENDEI 

Dorchester,  Massact 

MY  SISTER  AND  I  recently  learned  t 
song  written  by  our  mother,  Terry  ("1 
Etlinger,  and  Linda  Laurie  was  inter 
ed  by  Sean  Combs  in  the  song  "It' 
About  the  Benjamins"  on  his  four-ti 
platinum  1997  CD,  No  Way  Out. 
mother  spent  her  life  dedicated  to 
family  and  to  collaborating  and  con 
ing  music.  She  died  peacefully  in 
after  a  losing  battle  with  H.I.V. 

Because  her  illness  was  stigmatize 
everyone,  she  lost  contact  with  mai 
the  people  who  had  been  close  to 
including  her  writing  partner.  So  m; 
ter  and  I  were  surprised  to  discover 
an  account  in  our  names  was  waitii 
be  claimed. 

None  of  this  may  seem  relevant  It 
article  about  Puffy.  But  il  is.  My  iru 
was      an      upper-middle-class      Je 
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HERMES 

PARIS 


Shearling  coat. 
Globe-Trotter"  agenda. 

1-800-441-4488 


HERMES 
FIRST    STEPS    INTO    THE    NEW    CENTURY 


AS  INDIVIDUAL 
AS  YOU  ARE... 
AN  MBA 

You  hold  a  degree  in  science  or 
liberal  arts.  You  have  a  good 
job.  Yet  it  may  not  be  enough. 
A  Masters  in  Business 
Administration  can  open  the 


ment  and  success.  In  your  field 
of  choice.  Maybe  it's  time  you 
considered  an  MBA. .  .because  a 
fulfilling,  successful  career 
doesn't  happen  by  accident. 

Learn  more  about  MBA 
Forums*' the  Graduate 
Management  Admission  Test" 
(GMAT81)  and  careers  in 
management  that  are  inspiring 
and  exciting.  Visit 

www.gmac.com/wmn 

Graduate 
Management 
Admission 
Council® 

Cn-aUni  Atrcss  lo  Graduate  Business  Education'"" 
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an  who  would  have  been  67  at  the  time 

No  Way  Out  was  released.  Her  legaey 
had  come  to  an  end  by  the  time  of  this 
CD's  mega-SUCCess.  If  Puffy  hadn't  want- 
ed to  credit  her,  I  am  sure  lie  could  have 
gotten  away  with  it.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  chose  lo  honor  her. 

I  don't  condone  his  actions  if  they  are 
immoral  or  illegal.  But  we  need  to  put 
his  difficult  situation  in  perspective.  He 
is  a  black  man  in  America  with  a  lot  of 
money.  If  he  distances  himself  from  his 
"family,"  he's  considered  a  sellout;  if  he 
doesn't,  he's  considered  a  thug. 

MARCY  ETLINGER 
Los  Angeles,  California 

PUFF  DADDY  MAY  BE  a  "Bentley-driving, 
Cristal-swilling"  fellow,  but  until  he  learns 
such  common  graces  as  drinking  cham- 
pagne from  a  glass  instead  of  the  bottle, 
he's  still  a  thug.  He  makes  money  look 
cheap. 

SUSAN  WALTON 
Leawood,  Kansas 


SIERRA  LEONE'S 
BLOODY  TRAIL 

ONCE  AGAIN,  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  and 
Vanity  Fair  have  surpassed  my  expecta- 
tions for  excellence  with  "The  Terror  of 
Sierra  Leone"  [August].  I  have  followed 
the  unraveling  of  this  country  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  bloody  trail  lead- 
ing both  to  and  from  the  diamond 
mines.  The  human  toll  has  been  horrific. 

ALAN  N.  TRUE 
Emeryville,  California 

I  WAS  SO  PLEASED  to  see  Sebastian 
Junger's  article  about  Sierra  Leone  that 
tears  came  to  my  eyes.  Just  last  year  at 
college  in  North  Carolina,  I  became  close 
friends  with  a  young  woman  whose  fam- 
ily had  moved  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
U.S.  in  1992.  She,  her  parents,  and  her 
brother  had  been  able  to  obtain  visas, 
but  her  younger  sister  and  grandparents 
had  not.  When  she  described  to  me  the 
atrocities  that  her  family  endured  every 
day  living  just  outside  of  Freetown,  I 
was  shocked  and  saddened  that  I  had 
never  heard  about  the  conflict.  The  plight 
of  the  Sierra  Leoneans  has  so  far  been 
all  but  ignored  by  the  press. 

Sebastian  Junger  has  given  us  a  pre- 
cious gift:  a  carefully  written,  compas- 
sionate picture  of  this  troubled  country. 
Perhaps  readers  will  start  to  understand 
the  kind  of  terror  my  friend  feels  every 
day  when  she  thinks  of  her  12-year-old 
sister  and  her  aged  grandmother,  still  un- 


able to  escape  the  country  that  they  ( 
though!  oi  as  home. 

MELISSA  MINS 
Buckhannon,  West  Vii 

I  LI  IN  VOL  I  EN'S  haunting  photograp 
three-year-old  amputee  Memuna  Ma 
rah  was  mind-numbing. 

Thanks  for  raising  our  collective 
sciousness  and  continuing  to  set  the  j 
nalistic  standard  of  excellence  by  w 
all  others  are  measured. 

TOM  WHITFI 

Elklon.  Vii 


THE  HARVEY  CLUB 

AS  SOMEONE  who  actually  served  ; 
full-time  assistant  to  Harvey  Weinste: 
would  describe  my  apprenticeship 
challenging  learning  experience  wl 
provided  me  with  valuable  professii 
insight  and  incredible  career  opport 
ties.  I  would  have  been  happy  to  si 
my  experiences  for  your  story  "Celebr 
Little  Helpers"  [by  Evgenia  Peretz,  Ji 
but  instead  you  relied  on  a  sensatk 
account  from  an  anonymous  source. 
Working  as  Harvey's  assistant  w£ 
two-year  graduate  program  on  all  asp 
of  the  movie  business,  with  a  work 
professional  opportunity  as  a  gradua 
present.  Miramax  senior  production  e 
utives  Jon  Gordon,  Julie  Goldstein,  F 
Schwartz,  and  I,  along  with  manaj 
producer  Brad  Grey  of  Brillstein/G 
and  ICM  agent  Robert  Newman,  are 
a  few  of  Harvey's  many  former  assist; 
who  have  maintained  close  professic 
relationships  with  him  while  advanc 
our  careers. 

MERYL  POS' 

Co-president  of  production,  Miramax  F 
New  York,  New  ' 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  with 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone  n 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New  Y 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  letter 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  for  t 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.c 
All  other  qtieries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail®  vf.c 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  s 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  othen 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  becc 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photograr 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fair 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  un 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  Vanity  h 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accompai 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envelc 
postage  paid.  However.  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
sponsible  lor  unsolicited  submissions. 
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ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION 


EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


Autonomy 

www.autonomy.com 

utonomy  s  technology  powers 
9-scale,  personalized  systems  for 
fledge  management,  enterprise 
tals,  new  media  publishing,  and 
electronic  commerce. 


ww.BananaRepublic.com 

lana  Republic  redefines  modern 
«wear  this  fall    Discover  a  variety 
new  options  for  work  at  Banana 

Republic  stores,  online  at 
8ananaRepublic.com,  or  by  phone 
at  888-BRSTYLE. 


IlLLATAIRL       II  I  A     !  o  N  II  * 
(' 

yw.bellalairediamonds.com 

w  these  rare  and  beautiful  stones, 
liable  in  all  cuts.   Learn  about  their 
msual  and  extraordinary  history. 
\  "Retailer  Locator"  locates  the 
store  nearest  you. 


G 


a/tier 

www.cartier.com 

lier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 
>ods,  including  jewelry,  watches, 
ranee,  writing  instruments,  lighters, 
ir  goods,  silver,  and  crystal.  Visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.cartier.com. 


www.clinique.com 

'you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 
y.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online 
'ping.  Helps  you  find  perfect  match- 
id  precision-fit  skin  care.  Great  skin, 
t  looks.  And  a  friendly  return  policy. 


:LUB  MONACO 

clubmonaco.com 

www.clubmonaco.com 

:h  for  the  opening  of  Club  Monaco 
i  across  the  United  States.  Each  sea- 
lub  Monaco  edits  the  trends  to  give 
the  key  fashion  items  for  men  and 
en.  Visit  www.clubmonaco.com  for 
ore  style  and  store  information. 


CO.A.CH 


www.  coach,  com 

ich,  America's  leading  provider  of 
alily  lifestyle  accessories,  is  now 
ble  for  online  shopping.  Visit  Coach 
at  www.coach.com. 


E51  DAnnunzio 

NEW    YORK 

www.DannunzioNY.com 

D'Annunzio— designing  and  producing 

some  of  the  most  innovative  and 

stylish  diamond  jewelry  available  today. 

Call888-82C-DANNfora 

retailer  near  you. 


DeB 


EERS 


www.adiamondisforever.com 

To  create  the  diamond  engagement 

ring  of  your  dreams  or  browse  through 

over  7,500  designs,  please  visit 

www.odiomondisforever  com. 


www.ellentracy.com 

www.  ellentracy.  com 

Plan  your  spring  wardrobe,  view  a  retro- 
spective of  Ellen  Tracy's  50  years,  and 
sign  up  for  CLUB  ELLEN  TRACY. 


www.gap.com 

From  capris  and  colorful  T's  to  the  latest 

looks  in  stretch,  gap.com  is  the 

place  to  shop  for  great  clothes  for  men 

and  women,  gap.com  always  open 


GUESS.com 

www.GUESS.com 

This  fall,  step  out  in  the  sleekest  fashions- 
supple  suedes,  knits,  and  leathers  in 
tailored  styles.  GUESS?  adds  sexy 
sophistication  to  every  fall  wardrobe. 


Graduate 
Management 
Admission 
Council' 

www.GMAC.com/ivm 

Open  up  your  options.  Find  out  how 

an  MBA  can  pave  the  way.  Visit 

www.gmac.com/wm. 


KitchenAid 

www.  Kitchen  A  id.  com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line  of 
beautifully  designed,  professional-quality 

major  and  countertop  appliances.  For 
more  information,  plus  recipes,  and  enter- 
taining tips,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com, 
or  call  800-422-1230. 


<Jaeger-leCoultrp> 

www.Jaeger-LeCoultre.ch 

Established  in  1833,  Jaeger-LeCoultre 

is  a  pioneer  of  sophisticated  movements 

and  technical  watch  designs.  We  invite 

you  to  view  our  Reverso,  Joaillerie, 

and  Master  lines. 


|  LINCOLN 

www.  lincoln  vehicles.com 

Lincoln  LS,  the  power  of  luxury  with  the 

luxury  of  power.  Come  see  what 

American  luxury  is  all  about.   Stop  by 

your  Lincoln  dealer,  call  800-688-8898, 

or  visit  www.lincolnveicles.com. 


liz  Claiborne 

www.  lizclaiborne.  com 

View  the  latest  Liz  Claiborne 

fashions,  learn  about  new  products  and 

in-store  events,  enter  our  sweepstakes,  or 

request  a  personal  wardrobe  consultation 

at  a  store  near  you. 


m 

marchFIRST 

www.marchFIRST.com 

marchFIRST  is  a  leading  global  Internet 

professional  services  firm  that  creates 

winners  in  the  new  digital  economy  by 

helping  companies  build  visionary 

business  models,  brands,  systems, 

and  processes. 


Get  in  8e  moved 

www.  Mazda  USA  .com 

MazdaUSA.com  offers  complete  informa- 
tion on  every  Mazda  vehicle.  Visitors  can 
"build  their  own"  Mazda,  receive  a  quote, 
find  special  promotions,  and  locate  the 
nearest  dealer. 


MEPHISTO  H 

www.mephisto.com 

MEPHISTO  shoes  enjoy  a  loyal  following 
and  strong  international  reputation  for 

quality  and  comfort.  Preview  MEPHISTO, 

"The  Worlds  Finest  Walking  Shoes,"  at 

WWW.MEPHISTO.COM. 


fiimjimm 


www.NeimanMarcus.com 

www.NeimanMarcus.com  is  the  ultimate 

online  destination  for  luxury  in  fashion, 

jewelry,  gifts,  and  beauty,  and  for  the 

personal  service  that  has  made 

us  legendary. 


www.Neutrogena.com 

www.Neutrogena.com 

The  path  to  healthier-looking  skin 

and  hair  begins  at  www.Neutrogena.com. 

Pure,  clean,  healthy,  and  dermatologist 

recommended. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 
www.patek.  com 

See  the  Patek  Philippe  Collection, 

tour  the  workshops  in  Geneva,  and 

discover  how  the  finest  timepieces  in  the 

world  are  made. 
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m.atinum  Guild  International 
www.preciousplatinum.com 

Discover  the  world's  most  precious 
jewelry  metal-platinum. 


potterybarn.com 

www.potterybarn.com 

Potteryborn.com  offers  the  latest  designs 

in  furniture,  tableware,  bed,  both,  and 

decorative  accessories. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.  raymond-weil.  ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available  in 

classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles,  including 

stainless  steel,  18K  gold  plated, 

Expansion  Clasp,  or  leather  straps. 

Watches  are  water  resistant  to  165  feet. 


ROCKPORT 
www.rockport.com 

Rockport.com  will  be  an  e-commerce 

consumer  solution.  The  site  will 

have  language  internationalization, 

customized  shopping,  and  a  consumer 

loyalty  program  that  will  offer  consumers 

value-added  services  and  information. 
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KOSl'MOl  NT 
I  STATI 

www.  rosemountwines.  com 

Australia  s  Rosemount  Estate  Winery  s 

innovative  Web  site  includes  extensive 

winery  history,  information  on  current 

wines,  recipes  and  pairings,  and  an  online 

store  featuring  older  vintages 


www.slales.com 
Slates    clothing  for  men  and  women. 
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THE  SPY  WHO  WENT  OUT  IN  THE  COLD 

M.I.5  "defector"  David  Shayler's  revelations  of  British  Intelligence  screwups, 

including  a  purported  attempt  to  assassinate  Qaddafi,  reinforce  the 

secret  service's  image  as  a  bunch  of  old-school  crackpots  and  losers.  To  keep  him 

quiet  as  he  returns  to  face  charges,  a  red-faced  Blair  government  is  hiding 

behind  another  national  outrage:  the  Official  Secrets  Act 


The  British  secret  service  is  a  well 
from  which  great  brimming  buck- 
ets of  raw  material  have  been 
drawn,  and  continue  to  be  drawn, 
by  novelists  and  historians  and 
movie  directors  alike.  The  rea- 
son for  the  enduring  interest  isn't  difficult 
to  discern,  either.  This  rather  theatrical  out- 
fit used  to  help  run  a  gigantic  empire,  and 


once  trained  an  Indian  boy  named  Kim, 
or  someone  very  like  him,  in  the  noble  arts 
of  deception  and  subterfuge.  It  has  had 
moments  of  heroic  brilliance— fully  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  "intelligence"— such  as  the 
cracking  of  the  Nazi  codes  in  the  Ultra 
and  Enigma  operations  at  Bletchley  Park 
during  World  War  II.  Less  gloriously,  it 
helped  set  up  a  fledgling  C.I. A.,  in  the 


dawning  days  of  the  Cold  War,  and  the 
saw  itself  eclipsed  by  its  own  progeny, 
also  gave  a  regrettably  big  boost  to  tr 
K.G.B.,  for  which  many  of  its  senior  agen 
—including  another  Kim— worked  devotee 
ly  while  still  describing  "British  Intelligence 
as  their  day  job. 

The  English  tradition  of  amateurism  hi 
also  furnished  a  rich  vein,  with  its  rui 
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it  Kual  eccentric  ities, 

.  b   with  fine  wine  and 

ever)  dashing  James 

pot  (symbol- 

1     figure  of  "Q,    with  Ins  loopy 

budgetary  nightmares).  The 

spj  world  is  .1  magnei  for  misfits,  drunks, 

bankrupts,  and  paranoids,  As  John  le  Car- 

ri  once  wrote,  recollecting  his  time  in 

M.I  5  in  the  1960s: 

For  a  while  sou  wondered  whether  the  fools 
were  pretending  to  be  fools,  as  some  kind  of 
deception,  or  whether  there  was  a  real  effi- 
eient  secret  service  somewhere  else. 
Later  in  my  fiction,  I  invented  one. 
But,  alas,  the  reality  was  the  medioc- 
rity. Ex-colonial  policemen  mingling 
with  failed  academies,  failed  lawyers, 
failed  missionaries  and  failed  debu- 
tantes gave  our  canteen  the  amorphous 
quality  of  an  Old  School  outing  on 
the  Orient  Express.  Everyone  seemed 
to  smell  of  failure. 

That's  on  the  internal  front. 
M.I. 5,  or  Military  Intelligence 
5,  is  charged  with  ^^ 
combating  domestic  sub-  I 
version.  M.I.6  conducts 
operations  overseas. 
The  external  one  has 
known  its  moments  of 
tragedy,  farce,  and  col- 
lapsing scenery  as  well. 
When  Kim  Philby  joined 
up  in  1940  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  Soviet  con- 
trollers, he  had  exactly 
the  same  initial  reaction  as  le  Carre.  It 
was  too  easy  to  get  in,  and  once  one  was 
in,  the  whole  operation  seemed  positively 
surreal  in  its  incompetence.  In  My  Silent 
War  Philby  wrote,  "It  seemed  that  some- 
where, lurking  in  deep  shadow,  there  must 
be  another  service,  really  secret  and  really 
powerful —  This  thought  was  put  into  my 
head  by  my  Soviet  contact.  My  first  factu- 
al reports  on  the  secret  service  inclined 
him  seriously  to  the  view  that  I  had  got 
into  the  wrong  organisation." 

Some  of  this  passes  through  my  head 
as  I  sit  in  a  Paris  cafe  interviewing  David 
Shayler,  a  recent  "defector"  from  M.I. 5 
whose  disclosures  have  been  a  source  of 
chronic  embarrassment  to  Her  Majesty's 
government,  or  "Tony  Blair,"  as  it  is  some- 
times known.  Shayler  has  some  interest- 
ing, not  to  say  fascinating,  material  to  im- 
part. But  all  I  can  think  of,  as  he  tries  to 
do  so,  is  the  question:  How  the  hell  did 
this  chap  ever  get  himself  recruited? 

He  looks  and  to  some  extent  sounds 
like  a  British  soccer  fan  left  behind  after 
some  especially  rash  and  drunken  raid  on 
the  Continent.  Huge  and  greasy  and  pale, 
with  many  a  blotch  and  blemish  and  griev- 
ipped  finger-ends,  he  arrives  late 
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(bad  tradecraft— one  must  always  be  first 
on  the  scene  for  an  appointment),  takes  a 
seat  with  his  back  to  the  door  and  the 
room  (bad  tradecraft  for  obvious  reasons), 
and  in  a  curiously  fluted  and  far-carrying 
voice  announces  to  all  present,  "My  girl- 
friend's read  your  file!"  As  a  journalist,  I 
like  people  to  be  indiscreet;  I  really  and 
truly  do.  And  I  was  hoping  to  broach  the 
subject  of  his  companion  and  fellow  spook, 
Annie  Machon,  who  used  to  be  paid  to 
spy  on  a  small  subversive  organization  of 
which  I  was  once  a  proud  member.  But 
this  is  a  bit  . . .  brash. 

Shayler's  story  is  straightforward,  in  a 
rather  corkscrewed  way.  Having  joined 
M.I. 5  in  1991  at  the  age  of  25  with 
high  hopes  of  an  exciting  career  (the  co- 
nundrum of  his  recruitment  I'll  save  for 
later),  he  soon  found  that  he'd  penetrated 
a  world  of  overprotected  paper  shufflers 
and  butt  coverers.  The  motto  of  M.I. 5  is 
Regnum  defenders— "To  defend  the  realm" 
—but  the  more  waggish  in  the  organiza- 
tion rejiggered  the  Latin  to  read  Rectum 
defendere,  no  less  easily  translated  even  in 
these  days  when  a  classical  education  is 


less  important.  I  he  organization's  addic- 
tion to  routine  and  bureaucracy  had  a  stul 
drying  effect  on  Shayler's  initial  job.  whicl 
was  to  counter  the  efforts  of  the  Provisions 
I.R.A.  to  reduce  the  si/e  of  the  said  realn 
by  violently  detaching  the  six  counties  o 
Northern  Ireland.  In  his  view,  several  ma 
jor  bomb  outrages  could  have  been  fore 
seen  and  prevented  by  more  energetic  an< 
enterprising  methods.  But  complaints  an< 
warnings  had  been  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Then  there  was  the  bomb  outrage  tha 
did  also  occur,  the  one  that  British  Intelli 
gence  may  actually  have  perpetrat 
ed  rather  than  forestalled.  In  199f 
a  Libyan  dissident  walked  into  th< 
arms  of  British  Intelligence  anc 
said  that  he  was  willing  to  arrang< 
for  the  assassination  of  Colonel  Mu 
ammar  Qaddafi.  Brought  into  toucl 
with  M.I.6,  and  making  no  secret  o 
the  fact  that  he  represented  an  ex 
I    treme  Islamic-fundamentalist  group 

(he  was  given  large  sums  of  monej 
and  access  to  various  bombing  de 
vices.  In  February  1996,  as  Qaddaf 
neared  the  provincial  Libyan  city  o 
Sirte,  a  bomb  exploded  in  his  mo 
torcade.  Libyan  footage  of  the  even 
leaves  some  doubt  about  what  happened 
It  seems  likely  that  in  the  ensuing  gunplay 
a  few  bystanders  were  added  to  the  toll  o 
dead  bodyguards  and  assassins.  The  Maxi 
mum  Leader  himself  was  unscathed. 

The  potential  embarrassment  to  the  Brit 
ish  government  is  incalculable.  Qaddaf 
at  the  time  was  seeking  to  change  the 
subject  away  from  his  alleged  culpability  ir 
the  1988  aerial  massacre  at  Lockerbie;  what 
better  excuse  than  the  plea  that  he  was  a 
target  of  terrorism  rather  than  a  sponsor1] 
Neighboring  governments  in  Egypt  and  Al- 
geria were  battling  religious  fanatics  and 
murderers  and  would  have  been  appalled 
to  learn  that  the  Libyan  counterparts  of 
these  rogue  elements  enjoyed  covert  Brit- 
ish support.  Even  nearer  to  the  bone,  the 
British  foreign  secretary  at  the  time,  the 
Tory  Malcolm  Rifkind,  denied  that  his 
government  had  authorized  any  such  op- 
eration. This  denial,  if  true,  would  mean 
that  M.I.6  agents  were  acting  as  cowboys 
and  hit  men,  running  their  own  private 
foreign  policy.  (Robin  Cook,  the  current 
foreign  secretary,  has  maintained  the  de- 
nial in  public  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  has 
also  told  a  colleague  of  mine,  whom  I  am 
prepared  to  name  if  challenged,  that  he  is 
furious  about  the  attempts  by  M.1.6  to  de- 
ceive the  elected  authorities.) 

Shayler  came  upon  the  information  be- 
cause he  was  the  opposite  number  of 
PT16B,  the  Libyan  dissident's  agent  run- 
ner. He  had  a  "need  to  know"  relationship 
with  many  of  those  involved.  In  their  ex- 
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j,  ing  (he  Realm 
I/A///;  Mark 
j;  i    nd  Nick  Fielding, 
rded  British  journal- 
'    to  demonstrate  both 
that  British  Intelligence  had  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  plot  and  thai 
Shaylei  was  in  on  the  secret.  Now 
comes  the  question:  What  was 
Shayler  supposed  u>  do  then? 

He  decided,  alter  receiving  no 
response  to  his  in-house  com- 
plaints, to  take  his  story  to 
the  conservative  tabloid  Mail  on 
Sunday  in  August  of  1997.  The  paper 
wasn't  allowed  to  print  it  all  Tony  Blair's 
press  secretary,  Alastair  Campbell,  rang 
the  editor  and  threatened  him  with  "the 
heavies"  but  here's  the  essential  story: 
Shayler  was  an  officer  of  "G9,"  the  sec- 
tion of  M.I. 5  that  dealt  with  Libya. 
Since  Libya  is  a  foreign 
country  as  well  as  a  pre- 
sumed threat  to  British 
internal  security,  it  is 
also  covered  by  M.I. 6. 
This  means  that  the  two 
branches— never  on  very 
good  terms  with  each 
other— have  to  "liaise." 
Shayler's  code  name  was 
G9A/1;  there  were  two 
other  M.I. 5  officers  shar- 
ing the  code  name  G9A/15 
for  some  reason,  and  the 
M.I.6  men  were  PT16, 
PT16  OpsB,  and  PT16B. 
(If  this  sounds  like  the  codebook  fiasco  in 
Our  Man  in  Havana,  hold  that  thought.) 
It  was  sneaky  old  PT16B  who  was  actual- 
ly "running"  the  man  they  called  "Tun- 
worth"— the  Libyan  loony  with  big  plans 
to  hit  the  Colonel  and  transform  Libya 
into  a  Koranic  state.  Why  "Tunworth"? 
you  ask.  Nobody  knows,  or  nobody  will 
say,  but  it  may  have  been  an  estimate  of 
his  value— or  perhaps  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  train  wreck  of  initials  and  nu- 
merals. Anyway,  PT16B  funneled  more 
than  5150,000  of  British  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  worthy  Tun,  and  not  much  later  the 
aforementioned  February  1996  bomb  attack 
took  place.  Shayler  was  flabbergasted,  giv- 
en the  undoubted  fact  that  the  operation 
was  a  lethal  screwup  as  well  as  a  breach 
of  international  law,  to  find  PT16B  actual- 
ly bragging  about  M.I.6's  part  in  it. 

In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound;  Shayler 
added  to  his  tale  of  operational  inefficien- 
cy and  freelance  bomb  planting  the  dis- 
closure that  M.I. 5  had  three  of  Tony  Blair's 
government  ministers— Jack  Straw,  Peter 
Mandelson,  and  Harriet  Harman— under 
surveillance,  and  even  bugged,  because  of 
'heir  supposed  political  unreliability.  Mr. 
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SECRETS  AND  LIES 

From  top:  the  Shayler 
i     brothers — Philip,  Jeremy, 
ft     and  David — celebrate  David's 
I     release  from  Paris's  La  Sante 
I     prison;  The  Mail  on  Sunday 
|     headlines  Shayler's 
I     revelations,  August  24,  1997; 
3     and  Shayler  on  the  cover  of 
3     the  May  31,  2000,  Punch. 

Shayler  looks  like 

a  British  soccer  fan  left 

behind  after  some 

especially  rash  and 

drunken  raid 
on  the  Continent. 


Straw— famous  as  the  liberator  of  General 
Pinochet— is  the  minister  responsible  for 
M.I. 5,  so  this  revelation  had  its  satirical 
side.  Also  its  annoying  side  a  furious  Brit- 
ish government  promptly  had  Shayler  ar- 
rested by  the  French  police  during  a  stay  in 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  1998,  and  he  spent 
several  months  in  La  Sante  prison  (where 
the  renowned  "Carlos  the  Jackal"  hectored 
him  from  his  isolation  cell  overlooking  the 
exercise  yard)  before  being  released  by  a 
judge  who  refused  to  extradite  him  to 
Britain  on  the  grounds  that  his  actions 
had  obviously  been  politically  motivated. 


That  was  in  Novcmbet    [99 

Since  then  Shayler  has  been  te; 

ing  the  British  government  into, 

frenzy  by  writing  a  regulai  ci 

limn,  from  his  Parisian  exile,  a 

Mohamet!  Al  Fayed's  below-bnj 

Punch  magazine,  which  has  reap) 

a  contempt  charge  from  the  Brim 

government  for  its  irreverence.  I 

repeats  all  his  allegations,  lari 

ing  them  with  further  detail.  Ai 

he  attempted  a  similar  guerrill 

journalism  campaign  by  meai 

of  a  personal  Web  site  until  sorrj 

one  hacked  into  it.  At  one  poiij 

if  you  tried  to  reach  the  Shayler  site,  yd 

were  greeted  with  the  words:  "Forbil 

'     den.  You  don't  have  permission  to  al 

cess  on  this  server." 

Opinion  tends  to  divide,  back  in  tl 
Old  Country,  as  to  which  is  tl 
more  absurd:  Shayler  himself  i 
the  Official  Secrets  Act.  On  the  face 
it,  our  Dave  doesn't  make  a  very  digi 
Tied  dissident.  He  writes  for  the  low-li 
Fayed,  who  has  his  own  reasons  for  b 
ing  paranoid  about  British  Intelligenc 
especially  in  Paris.  The  day  after  oi 
lunch,  he  (Shayler,  I  mean)  turned  up  oi 
side  the  British  Embassy  on  the  Ri 
Faubourg  Saint-Honore,  with  a  large  cro 
to  which  he  planned  to  have  himse 
strapped  for  a  crucifixion  photo  op.  I 
complained— in  his  column  and  at  oi 
meeting— that  the  British  secret  service 
too  bleeding-heart  about  things  such  i 
search  warrants  and  phone  tapping,  ar 
ought  to  be  more  ruthless.  He  gave  n 
a  preposterous  "scoop"  about  a  Britii 
trade-union  leader  who  had  alleged 
handed  nuclear  secrets  to  the  U.S.S.R 
the  political  ignorance  and  crudeness  i 
the  story  was  breathtaking.  Describing  tl 
police  raid  on  the  apartment  he  share 
with  his  M.I.5-alumna  girlfriend,  Ann 
(my  constant  reader),  he  told  me  at  tl 
very  top  of  his  voice  that  the  cops  "eve 
took  the  wank  mags  out  of  my  sock  dra\ 
er."  I  think  he  mistook  my  shudder  for 
sympathetic  flinch. 

So,  there's  that:  either  a  disloyal  sic 
with  a  binge-and-purge  need  for  attentic 
or  a  principled  lad  from  the  provinc* 
who  blew  the  whistle  on  the  thuggery  < 
the  old-school  tie.  Even  the  former  wou 
be  more  admirable,  in  my  opinion,  th;i 
the  Official  Secrets  Act.  This  authoritarin 
piece  of  legislation,  dating  from  the  Fir 
World  War,  permits  the  government  t 
classify  literally  anything  as  a  secret.  I 
one  trial  of  journalists  two  decades  ago,  i 
which  1  played  a  peripheral  role,  the  jui 
was  forbidden  to  hear  references  to  tl 
island  of  Cyprus  and  the  London  Post  0 
lice  Tower.  Both  continued  on  paoi 
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>niim  iii  irom  pagi  136  locations— one 
rather  large  and  famous  bit  of  geogra- 
My  and  the  other  the  tallest  building  in 
entral  London— were  denominated  as 
.ecrets"  because  they  were  used  by  Brit- 
h  Intelligence.  No  defense  of  common 
lowlcdge  was  permitted.  When  in  oppo- 
tion.  Tony  Blair's  Labour  Party  proudly 
inounced  that  it  would  amend  this  Dra- 
Miian  act.  But  now,  when  em-  ■ 
Bassed  by  Shaylcr,  it  uses  the 
;t  as  ruthlessly  as  any  Tory  re- 
me  would  have  done.  (It  was 
ie  Tories  who  made  it  legally 
angcrous  for  any  journalist 
i  ask  whether  Kim  Philby  was 
jne  of  us"  or  working  for  the 
ther  side-  the  perfect  negation 
f  "national  security."  Philby 's 
■cachery  was  an  "official  se- 
ret."  too.) 

■  aving  left  Paris  for  Lon- 
■Jdon,  I  called  a  few  hard- 

I  to-get  numbers  to  find  out 
/hat  Her  Majesty's  government  had 
ay  about  Shayler's  allegations.  1  am  not 
Bowed  to  tell  you  anything  about  what 
appened  next.  I  may  or  may  not  have 
ad  a  stroll  in  St.  James's  Park  with  a 
oft-spoken  man  carrying  a  furled  umbrel- 
i.  I  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  "deep 
ackground"  briefing.  I  may  or  may  not 
ave  been  given  guidance  about  whether 
haylcr  is  officially  regarded  as  a  traitor 
r  as  a  wing  nut.  The  most  I  can  say, 
ased  on  a  usually  well-informed  source, 
i  that  an  M.I. 6  document  regarding 
.ibyan  terrorism  was  posted  on  a  certain 
Veb  site;  that  it  did  not  involve  any  sug- 
estion  of  British  government  dirty  work; 
nat  it  did,  however,  endanger  agents  and 
lformants  in  the  field;  and  that  its  inter- 
al  routing  codes  show  that  it  did  cross 
)avid  Shayler's  desk.  If  I  were  to  repeat 
he  name  of  that  other  Web  site,  how- 
ver,  I  would  be  exposing  myself,  and  the 
ditor  of  Vanity  Fair,  to  arrest  and  pros- 
cution.  As  I  write,  the  editors  of  The 
utardian  and  The  Observer  have  already 
<een  threatened  with  imprisonment  for  re- 
using to  hand  over  notes  and  some  origi- 
al  E-mails  they  received  from  Shayler. 
'here  is  no  First  Amendment  that  can 
irotect  them.  I  have  seldom  felt  farther 
way  from  Washington,  where,  on  the  way 
3  Dulles  Airport,  there  are  signposts  for 
he  HQ  of  the  C.I. A.,  where  the  director 
s  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and 
/here  the  press  can  claim  a  public-interest 
iefense  for  the  publication  of  intelligence 
:aks. 

From  a  similarly  well-informed  source, 
now  know  something  about  the  stupefy- 
ig  mystery  of  Shayler's  original  recruit- 
nent.  It  seems  that  some  years  ago  there 
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EXILE  IN  LOVE 

David  Shayler  and  his  girlfriend,  Annie 

Machon,  have  tea  in  a  Paris  cafe, 

March  16,  2000 — six  months  before  he 

returned  to  London  to  stand  trial. 


were  murmurs  about  "diversity"  in  the  old 
Smiley  outfit,  and  even  some  thoughts  of 
"outreach."  I  daresay  the  words  "breath 
of  fresh  air"  were  intoned.  In  any  event, 
Shayler's  mum  handed  him  a  job  advert, 
from  the  business  pages  of  The  Indepen- 
dent. Illustrated  by  two  empty  chairs  and 
a  sofa,  it  was  headed,  godot  isn't  com- 
ing. The  subsequent  text  didn't  quite 
come  up  to  this  literary  promise: 

Very  little  comes  to  he  or  she  who  waits. 
Much  more  comes  to  those  who  reach  out 
and  take  new  opportunities.  If  you  have  al- 
ready achieved  plenty  but  now  find  yourself 
marking  time,  stuck  in  a  rut  and  unable  to 
progress,  then  it's  time  to  act.  To  use  your 
strong  interpersonal  skills  to  move  to  a  non- 
commercial organisation  where  an  interest 
in  current  affairs  is  important  . . . 

"Interpersonal  skills,"  forsooth.  Add  to 
John  le  Carre's  taxonomy  of  characters 
"the  failed  copywriter."  It  was  different  in 
my  day,  I  can  assure  you.  At  Oxford,  one 
could  always  spot  the  potential  recruit. 
He  was  the  braying  foxhunting  enthusi- 
ast with  muttonchop  side-whiskers  and  a 
sporty  waistcoat,  as  thick  as  two  bricks 
but  fond  of  guzzling  sherry  with  the  more 
depraved  dons.  I  personally  spotted  the 
one  in  my  class,  only  wavering  when  I 
thought  it  was  too  obvious,  but  later  read- 
ing contentedly  of  his  calamitous  exposure 
as  a  failed  gunrunner  for  M.I. 6.  Indeed, 
the  current  deputy  director  of  intelligence 


is  another  contemporary  of  mine,  a  beefy 
patrician  lass  named  the  Honourable  Eliza 
Manningham-Buller,  whose  Tory  father.  Sir 
Reginald  (rechristened  by  Spectator  col- 
umnist Bernard  Levin  as  "Sir  Reginald 
Bullying-Manner").  tried  to  ban  Lolita  when 
he  was  attorney  general. 

When  Shayler  got  a  phone  call  after  his 
first  interview  and  was  told  what  the  job 
description  really  was,  his  reac- 
tion was  typical.  (He  reeled  back 
from  the  phone  and  put  his 
huge  foot  through  a  friend's  vio- 
lin.) His  subsequent  behavior  was 
also  typical,  though  not  of  some- 
one trying  to  join  M.I. 5.  He  told 
his  vetting  committee  the  one 
thing  most  likely  to  get  the  whole 
thing  called  off,  that  he  had  so 
far  shone  in  only  one  field  of  en- 
deavor: student  journalism.  Come 
on  in,  they  smiled.  The  very  tiling 
we're  looking  for.  I  got  the  im- 
pression, from  some  distinctly 
nonexistent  sources,  that  the  man 
planned  the  1990s  "diversity"  program 
for  M.I. 5  has  now  been  posted  to  Reyk- 
javik or  Rangoon.  They  won't  be  hiring 
many  soccer  fans  from  Dundee  University 
in  the  future. 

So  Shayler  was  lucky  in  his  timing. 
And  he  may  be  lucky  again.  As  of 
this  October,  the  Labour  government 
has  agreed  to  incorporate  Article  10  of  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
into  British  law.  This  new  legal  code  pro- 
vides a  right  to  information  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  government,  and  offers  a  "public 
interest"  defense  to  those  who  disclose 
such  information,  along  with  the  right  to 
appeal  to  a  European  court.  On  the  day  I 
saw  him,  David  Shayler  announced  that 
he  would  voluntarily  be  going  home.  His 
plan  at  the  time  of  writing  was  to  take  the 
ferry  across  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  his  exile,  which 
would  have  given  him  an  arrest  date  of 
August  24.  He  may  be  in  prison  or  in  the 
dock  by  the  time  you  read  this,  but  the 
moment  he's  looking  forward  to  is  the  one 
in  the  witness-box.  He  may  even  be  able  to 
subpoena  state  witnesses  about  the  Qad- 
dafi  plot,  and  about  the  other  leak,  lor 
which  he  disclaims  responsibility.  This  will 
be  the  latest  in  a  series  of  grueling  tests  of 
Tony  Blair's  infectious,  exhausting,  man- 
of-the-people  grin.  Independent  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that,  whatever  Shayler's 
motives  or  shortcomings  may  be.  he  is  tell- 
ing the  truth.  At  the  moment,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  go  to  jail  (again)  to  stand  by  his 
story.  He  has  in  am  case  accidentally  illus- 
trated an  older  truth,  which  is  that,  much 
of  the  time,  military  intelligence  is  to  intel- 
ligence what  militarj  music  is  to  music. 
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MYSTERY  GUEST 


Christopher  Guest  is  a  British  lord,  and  husband  of 

Jamie  Lee  Curtis,  but  he  has  quietly  made  his  mark  as  a  comedy  writer. 

actor,  and  director  with  such  cult  hits  as  This  Is  Spinal  Tap 

and  Waiting  for  Guffman.  His  latest.  Best  in  Show,  follows  the 

dreamers  and  misfits  of  a  dog-beat-dog  world 


hard  guy  to  figure  (he  looks 
like  the  winner  of  a  staring 
contest),  Christopher  Guest 
may  be  the  most  familiar  unfamiliar  face 
in  comedy  today— and  its  most  inconspicu- 
ous auteur.  His  career  has  been  a  series  of 
below-the-radar  strikes  that  have  left  his 
secret  identity  intact,  despite  his  being  (a) 
a  half-brother  of  journalist  and  Pac-Man 
partygoer  Anthony  Haden-Guest,  (b)  a 
baron,  a  title  inherited  from  his  late  fa- 
ther, Peter  Haden-Guest,  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords  who  died  in  1996 
(Guest  dropped  the  "Haden"  part  after 
his  first  audition,  when  his  full  name  got  a 
response— casting  directors  can  be 
so  criu.!),  and  (c)  the  husband  of  actress 


Jamie  Lee  Curtis,  no  stranger  to  hullaba- 
loo. Despite  all  that  potential  "Page  Six" 
fodder,  he  has  managed  to  stay  aloof.  He's 
the  caretaker  of  an  opaque  face— a  Buster 
Keatonesque  mask— that  seldom  divulges 
unnecessary  information  or  cracks  a  pub- 
lic smile.  Simulating  a  blank  cartridge,  he's 
always  in  deadpan  disguise. 

Born  in  1948,  Guest  started  on  the 
Broadway  stage  in  the  early  70s  in  Room 
Service  and  Moonchildren,  but  found  his 
calling  as  a  writer-performer  in  the  Off 
Broadway  satirical  revue  National  Lam- 
poon's Lemmings.  He  wrote  for  comedy 
specials  starring  Lily  Tomlin  and  Martin 
Short,  and  became  a  cast  member  of  Sat- 
urday  Night  Live  for  one  season,  perhaps 


his  most  memorable  segment  being  ar 
Olympics  spoof  in  which  he  coached  Shor 
and  Harry  Shearer  in  their  quest  to  becorru 
members  of  the  first  all-male  synchronized 
swim  team.  Splashing  like  ducks,  the  un 
daunted  duo  kept  thrusting  their  arms  as  i 
reaching  for  Olympic  gold.  His  film  careei 
ranges  from  bit  parts  in  gritty  urban  dra 
mas  such  as  The  Hospital,  The  Hot  Rock 
and  Death  Wish  to  fleshier  roles  in  Beyom 
Therapy,  The  Princess  Bride,  and  A  Few 
Good  Men.  He  made  his  biggest  notch  in  i 
fluky  success  that  has  achieved  cult  status 
and  become  a  franchise:  Rob  Reiner'; 
1984  "mockumentary,"  This  Is  Spinal  Tap, 
where  he  played  Nigel  Tufnel,  the  snail 
brained  lead  guitarist  of  the  bad-luck  heavy 
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Ii  is  .is  a  director  that  Guest  has  spun 
wonders  with  an  invisible  hand.  His  first 
feature,  The  Big  Picture  ( 1989),  was  a  ge- 
nial Hollywood  satire  about  studio  politics 
and  artistic  compromise  raised  to  a  higher 
plane  by  Martin  Short's  crazed,  boomerang 
performance  as  a  queeny  agent  with  his 
own  personal  line  of  showbiz  schmooze. 
The  embodiment  oi'  Hollywood  temptation 


wd  following  into  an  admiration  so- 
ciety Working  with  many  of  the  oddballs 
from  Waiting  for  Guffinan  (Eugene  Levy, 
Catherine  O'Hara,  Parker  Posey,  and  Hob 
Balaban,  among  others).  Guest  now  pre- 
sents Best  in  Show;  a  "dogumenlary"  about 
competitive  purcbreds  and  the  neurotic 
owners  lugging  at  the  other  end  of  their 
leashes.  Premiering  at  the  Toronto  Inter- 
national Film  Festival  in  September.  Best 
in  Shaw  extends  Guest's  reach  into  the 
realm  of  the  normal,  everyday  weird.  I  in- 
terviewed Guest,  that  elusive  butterfly,  at 
the  Beverly  Hills  office  of  Castle  Rock  En- 
tertainment the  morning  after  a  screening 
of  the  film  at  Sony  Studios.  I  was  too  shy 
to  remind  him  we  had  met  before.  After  I 
had  interviewed  his  wife  at  their  home  in 


but  it  certainly  was  a  peppy  little  item 
Of  course,  you  could  say  that  about  cei 
tain  actors." 

The  peppy  actors  in  Best  in  Show  ir 
elude  SCTV  alumni  Levy  and  O'Hara  a 
(jerry  and  Cookie  Reck,  a  cheerfully  tack 
twosome  from  Fern  City,  Florida  ("Don' 
water  the  plants,  they're  plastic!"  Gerr 
yells  to  the  house  sitters);  Guest  himself  ii 
a  hunting  cap  as  a  bucolic  goober  wh< 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  mind-meld  witl 
his  bloodhound,  Hubert;  a  wealthy  dop 
and  her  adept  dog  handler,  played  by  Jen 
nifer  Coolidge  and  a  sparkling  Jane  Lynch 
a  gay  couple  with  kimonos  for  every  occa 
sion  (John  Michael  Higgins  and  Spina 
Tapper  Michael  McKean);  and  Michae 
Hitchcock  and  Parker  Posey  as  a  highl 


Christopher  Guest  is  a  baby-boomer  working  mostly  with  other  baby-boomers, 


was  a  starlet  played  by  a  ripe-for-picking 
Teri  Hatcher,  wielding  a  Dustbuster  as  an 
erotic  device  during  a  fantasy  seduction. 
Stocked  with  other  kooky  elements  (Jen- 
nifer Jason  Leigh  as  a  lyrically  ditsy  film- 
maker-a  West  Coast  copy  of  a  Tama  Jano- 
witz  artiste).  The  Big  Picture  nevertheless 
had  a  conventional  look  and  story  struc- 
ture. You  sensed  Guest  was  hemming  him- 
self in  to  keep  everything  neatly  folded.  His 
forte  as  a  performer-director  is  in  the  This 
Is  Spinal  Tap  arena  of  put-on  docudrama. 
where  loose  ends  can  be  left  untucked. 
Waiting  for  Guffinan  ( 1997),  a  comedy  about 
an  amateur  theatrical  group  staging  a  mu- 
sical tribute  to  their  hometown's  sesqui- 
centennial,  is  a  stunning  ensemble  piece 
capped  by  Guest's  own  ionospheric  perfor- 
mance as  Corky  St.  Clair,  a  local  Diaghilev 
who  dreams  big  and  burns  with  more  ar- 
dor than  talent.  (And  we  do  mean  burns. 
His  stage  adaptation  of  Backdrafi  resulted 
in  a  fire  that  torched  the  theater.)  With  the 
bangs  of  his  monkish  bowl-cut  establishing 
a  cutoff  line  above  his  gleaming,  dement- 
ed eyes,  Corky  practices  spaz  moves  and 
Frankenstein  lurches  alone  in  his  apart- 
ment that  he  later  translates  into  "chore- 
ography." A  colorful  dresser,  Corky  is  a 
refugee  from  the  audition  grind  of  New 
York,  where  even  Off  Off  Off  Off  Broad- 
way didn't  want  him,  a  painful  odyssey  he 
recounts  as  if  still  pulling  out  the  thorns. 
Vain,  temperamental,  silly,  he's  redeemed 
by  his  determination  to  put  on  a  good 
show  -whatever  else,  he  cares.  (The  Guff- 
man  in  the  title  is  a  Godot  figure— a  New 
York  talent  scout  whose  delayed  arrival 
keeps  everyone  in  suspense.) 

Like  Mike  Judge's  Office  Space  and  the 

Coen  brothers'  The  Big  Lebowski,  Waiting 

for  Guffinan  is  a  sleeper  that  has  gained 

>n  video  and  cable,  expanding  its 


Beverly  Hills  regarding  her  starring  role  in 
the  cop  melodrama  Blue  Steel,  he  got  stuck 
driving  me  back  to  the  hotel.  Our  efforts 
at  small  talk  during  the  ride  were  a  small 
trial  for  us  both,  a  discomfort  I  tried  to 
dispel  by  babbling. 

Seating  himself  in  the  spare,  bare  room 
at  Castle  Rock,  which  looks  like  the  office 
of  a  failed  business  or  a  political  campaign 
that  has  pulled  up  stakes,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  our  former  meeting.  His  hair 
has  grayed  over  the  years,  but  otherwise 
he  looks  unchanged.  Like  most  directors, 
he's  watchful,  but  he  also  has  the  odd, 
neutral  calm  of  a  pod  person,  able  to  rep- 
licate a  host  body  and  assume  its  identity, 
leaving  behind  a  dead  husk.  A  Vogue  in- 
terviewer in  1987  noted  that  during  their 
chat  Guest  so  dissolved  into  the  personae 
of  two  characters  he  was  imitating  that  he 
himself  seemed  to  vanish.  I  had  the  eerie 
sensation  he  could  exit  the  interview  room 
looking  like  me,  which  would  certainly 
make  Jamie  Lee  drop  the  Hamburger  Help- 
er when  he  got  home. 

The  idea  for  Best  in  Show,  says  Guest, 
sprouted  from  his  experience  walking 
his  own  pooches  in  a  local  dog  park 
and  observing  the  other  owners'  "religious 
fervor  for  their  breeds."  Even  the  canine 
world  has  its  caste  system.  Guest  began 
attending  blue-ribbon  dog  shows,  studying 
their  rituals  and  gamesmanship  and  the 
qualities  that  separate  a  true  champion 
from  the  rest  of  the  bowwows.  Take  that 
papillon  Kirby  that  won  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club  show  in  1999— what  a  trouper. 
"I'm  certainly  no  expert,  even  though  I've 
done  a  lot  of  research  for  this  film,  but 
that  dog  was  a  very  animated  dog.  I  mean, 
I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  [that]  dog  is 
any  more  motivated  than  a  Saint  Bernard, 


caffeinated  couple  whose  tense  shallow 
ness  is  like  a  sheet  of  glass  about  to  shat 
ter.  As  in  a  Robert  Altman  film,  the  show 
case  finale  in  Best  in  Show— a.  prestigious 
dog  show  modeled  on  the  annual  West 
minster  Kennel  Club  event,  with  Fred  Wil 
lard  wringing  every  atom  of  jolly  inanit) 
out  of  the  role  of  a  Joe  Garagiola-lik< 
commentator— is  a  pretext  for  setting  th( 
characters  into  motion  and  connecting  tht 
dots  between  them  until  the  moment  o 
crash-pile  convergence.  But  where  the  clue 
less  subjects  of  Altman's  Health  and  Reach 
to  Wear  wander  foggily  through  the  direc 
tor's  free-floating  dyspepsia  (the  last  out 
standing  wins  the  booby  prize),  Guest's 
misfits  and  dreamers  enjoy  his  full  hospital 
ity.  His  humor  isn't  based  on  humiliation 
When  one  of  the  dogs  misbehaves  and  has 
to  be  disqualified,  it's  comic  without  be- 
ing cruel.  He  doesn't  dole  out  punishment 
by  playing  nasty  tricks  on  his  characters. 

Guest,  in  his  own  undemonstrative  way, 
loves  his  characters  because  he  loves 
the  actors  who  invest  them  with  their 
pent-up  vitality  and  invention.  Although  he 
and  co-scenarist  Eugene  Levy  prepared  a 
basic  blueprint  for  Best  in  Show,  the  scenes 
themselves,  as  in  Waiting  for  Guffinan,  are 
totally  impromptu.  "It's  100  percent  im- 
provised," Guest  says.  "There  is  no  script. 
There's  no  dialogue  written."  This  puts 
the  burden  and  the  glory  on  the  actors, 
who  have  to  navigate  a  behavioral  strait 
between  the  anomic  numbness  of  Andy 
Warhol  superstars  and  the  blowhard  pos- 
turing of  John  Cassavetes's  cinema-verite 
loudmouths  (see  Husbands).  Steeped  in 
improv  comedy,  Guest  knows  how  to  pick 
actors  who  can  handle  a  lobbed  pass  and 
wing  a  scene  without  becoming  mannered 
and  camera-conscious.  "They're  the  best 
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I  Ins  fosters  an  esprit  de  corps  that's 
missing  from  many,  if  not  most,  movie 
sets,  where  the  size  and  specs  of  the  stars' 
trailers  can  trigger  power  plays.  "Nobody 
shows  up  late."  (iuest  says  of  his  shoots. 
"Everyone  gels  the  same  amount  of  mon- 
ej    I  veryone  has  the  same  trailer.  Every- 


i  hinese  restaurant.  Ignoring  Ron's  shush- 
ing. Sheila  blurts  out  comments  about 
his  penis-reduction  operation  and  uncir- 

cumcised  member.  It's  an  uncomfortably 
funny  bit  spilling  over  into  hysteria,  like 
watching  a  tipsy  Lucille  Ball  completely 
lose  it  and  begin  to  snarl.  When  Guest 
edited  Waiting  for  Guffinan,  O'Hara's  pouty 
tantrum  was  the  first  scene  he  screened. 
"I  looked  at  the  scene,  I  thought.  This  is 
reallj  scary.  This  is  dark.  This  is  insane. 
it's  absolute  madness."  Living  in  London 
at  the  time,  he  invited  the  actor  Tom  Con- 
ti  over  to  take  a  gander.  "And  he  liked  it. 
But  it  really  is  on  the  edge  of  going  way 
over.  And  that  representation  of  her  drunk 


thai  never  happened  before.  That  had  ne 
er  been  rehearsed."  Sometimes  H  takil 
veteran  talent  to  generate  virgin  response) 

Guest's  comedies  simulate  not  on 
the  look  of  mundane  lile  (the  fak 
wood  paneling,  the  souvenir  kind 
knacks)  but  also  the  sound.  He  prefei 
conversation  au  nature)  to  the  blusterir 
dialogue  of  screenplays.  Like  the  Bnlis 
dramatist  Alan  Bennett,  he  has  a  connoi 
seur's  appreciation  for  the  banal  remai 
dropped  like  a  glove,  the  vacant  pausi 
"That's  what  I  like  about  real  convers; 
tions  when  I  eavesdrop,  the  fact  that  there 
no  pace.  I  love  the  boredom  in  betwee 


Best  in  Show  extends  Guest's  reach  into  the  realm  of  normal,  everyday  weird 


one  has  the  same  everything,  including 
me."  When  it  all  cooks  and  the  actors  hit 
a  high  groove,  it's  like  Christmas.  "It's  a 
gift  that  these  people  have  that  is  to  me 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  things  to  watch 
because  I'm  a  musician  as  well.  It's  like 
having  someone  solo  and  then  you  back 
out  a  little  bit,  and  then  they  solo,  and  it's 
just  . . .  they're  soaring.  They're  making 
these  words  up,  and  to  me  it's  the  ulti- 
mate. It's  acting  at  the  highest  level  in 
many  ways,  because  these  moments  are  lit- 
erally real  and  happening  for  the  first  time. 
And  maybe  subliminally  the  audience  can 
know  that.  I  don't  know.  I  hope." 

This  let-'er-rip  approach  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  great  Catherine  O'Hara, 
whose  other  film  work— mom  parts 
in  Beetlejuice  and  Home  Alone— hasn't 
touched  the  highs  of  her  SCTV  creations, 
such  as  the  ultra-needy  nightclub  legend 
Lola  Heatherton,  a  lethal  combination  of 
Lola  Falana  and  Joey  Heatherton  in  a 
vinyl  mini.  (Similarly,  Levy,  who  did  in- 
spired work  for  SCTV,  is  better  known  to 
mainstream  audiences  as  the  dad  in  Amer- 
ican Pie.)  Guest's  films  have  released  the 
carbonation  in  O'Hara.  One  of  the  peak 
moments  in  Waiting  for  Guff  man,  where 
her  Sheila  is  married  to  Fred  Willard's  un- 
flappable  Ron,  is  her  drunken  tirade  in  a 


GUEST  APPEARANCES 

from  left:  Spinal  Tap  guitarists  Harry  Shearer, 

Christopher  Guest,  and  Michael  McKean; 

Fred  Willard,  Catherine  O'Hara,  Guest, 

Parker  Posey,  and  Eugene  Levy  in  the  town- 

play  scene  from  Waiting  for  Guffman;  and 

Guest  with  wife  Jamie  Lee  Curtis,  1998. 


is  the  greatest  thing.  I  mean,  I've  never  seen 
anything  like  that  in  a  movie  where  it  says 
so  much  about  so  many  things." 

In  Best  in  Show,  O'Hara's  Cookie, 
dressed  like  another  Erin  Brockovich,  with 
cleavage  you  could  yodel  into,  is  a  happily 
married  woman  who  mowed  men  down 
like  tenpins  in  her  bachelorette  days.  Wher- 
ever she  goes,  she  bumps  into  a  former 
lover  who  grows  amorous  at  the  fond 
memory  of  the  bedsheets  they  scorched 
together.  "I  banged  a  lot  of  waitresses 
in  my  time,  but  you  were  the  best,"  says 
one  old  beau,  a  testimonial  that  brings  no 
cheer  to  hubby.  (Levy's  fuming  reaction 
indicates  a  blood-pressure  gauge  needling 
toward  the  danger  zone.)  What's  wonder- 
ful about  these  encounters  is  the  mixture 
of  pride,  embarrassment,  and  still-hot- 
to-trot  eagerness  that  percolates  through 
Cookie's  bloodstream  and  surfaces  in  an 
abashed  blush.  "She  just  melts,"  Guest 
says,  "as  if  she's  just  melting,  and  remem- 
bering. You  can  just  see  that  happen.  Well, 


those  moments,  where  people  look  at  eacl 
other  and  there's  nothing  happening."  / 
choice  example  of  nothing  happening  oc 
curs  in  Waiting  for  Guffman  when  Parke 
Posey's  Libby  Mae  Brown— who  audition: 
for  Corky 's  theatrical  with  a  rousing  nym 
phet  rendition  of  "Teacher's  Pet"— reflect! 
on  her  job  at  Dairy  Queen.  Trying  to  re 
call  how  long  she's  worked  at  "the  D.Q.,' 
she  draws  a  blank.  She  stares  into  innei 
space  for  what  seems  like  a  long  ellipsis 
. . .  Guest:  "It  takes  something  like  10  sec 
onds  for  her  to  come  up  with  [an  answer] 
and  I  think  that  to  me  is  really  fearless  ir 
the  best  way  for  an  actor,  because  that's 
the  kind  of  moment  you  can't  have  in  a 
conventional  movie  because  they  say  yoi 
got  to  tighten  up." 

In  Best  in  Show,  Posey  is  the  extreme 
opposite  of  Libby  Mae's  daydream  believ- 
er. Once  the  Princess  Pocahontas  of  indie 
cinema,  based  on  her  spin-the-dial  om- 
nipresence in  films  such  as  Party  Girl,  The 
House  of  Yes,  and  The  Daytrippers,  Posey 
has  gone  from  a  cutie-pie  phase  into  savage 
case-study  mode.  Scarily  thin,  she  plunges 
bladelike  into  every  scene.  She  and  Mi- 
chael Hitchcock  play  Meg  and  Hamilton 
Swan,  the  distraught  owners  of  a  wei- 
maraner  named  Beatrice.  In  the  film's 
opening  scene  they  explain  to  a  pet  thera- 
pist that  Beatrice  continued  on  I'M. i    162 
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is  still  reeling 
i|  witnessing  them  cou- 
i  position  known  as 
ow."  I  liis  primal 
mch  for  Boa's  fragile 
she  lolls  hei  head  like  a  Victorian 
0     IX  OHM  b)  the  vapors.  We  soon 
,urmis(  that  what's  bumming  the  poor  ca- 
nine is  n  i  .1  I  reudian  complex  but  the 
burden  oi  her  owners'  expectations.  Fa- 
natically committed  to  winning,  Meg  and 
1 1. million  ride  each  other's  patience  to  the 
breaking  point,  reaching  a  screaming  cre- 
scendo when  they  misplace  Beatrice's  fa- 
vorite chew-toy  before  the  dog  show  and, 
unable  to  replace  it,  turn  on  each  other 


ing  through  a  mountain  of  sand  to  till 

a  popcorn  bag.  But  in  the  age  of  DVD. 
nothing  discarded  is  irretrievably  lost.  I 
was  happy  to  hear  that  a  DVD  version 
of  Waiting  for  Guffman  is  planned.  (Now 
if  I  only  had  a  DVD  player.) 

Regardless  of  how  Guest's  movies  are 
divvied  up  on  the  plate,  they  appeal  to  a 
minority  taste,  a  situation  he  recognizes 
and  accepts.  "Obviously,  I  mean,  if  you 
look  at  what  I've  done,  I'm  not  exactly  go- 
ing to  jump  on  any  bandwagons.  I  can't 
think  that  way.  I'm  not  good  at  that." 
Even  if  he  were  so  inclined,  there's  an  age 
gap  hindering  him  from  surfing  the  latest 
fads.  Guest  is  a  baby-boomer  working  most- 


Eating  (inns:  In  Defense  of  Adam  Sar 
ler.  South  Park,  and  the  Proud  Traditii 
of  Poop  Humor.")  The  ideal  viewer  I 
Guest's  films  isn't  an  arrested  child  d 
ging  for  buried  treasure  in  the  litter  be 
it's  a  grown-up  capable  of  appreciati 
the  mileage  on  Guest's  mixed  nuts  ai 
the  widening  lane  between  what  they  wa: 
ed  from  life  and  what  they  got. 

His  "mockumentaries"  are  abo 
middle-aged,  middle-class  also-ra 
who've  deluded  themselves  into  thir 
ing  that  the  only  thing  separating  the 
from  stardom  is  a  lucky  break.  They  st 
dream  of  hitting  it  big  even  as  their  boi 


Guest  is  the  caretaker  of  an  opaque  face  that  seldom  cracks  a  public  smile. 


like  snapping  cobras.  It's  as  if  the  only 
thing  keeping  them  together  is  their 
tangled  nerves.  As  psychodramatic  as 
their  freak-outs  are  in  the  film,  they 
represent  only  the  tip  of  their  profound 
dysfunction.  "Oh,  my  God,  this  is  so 
deeply  disturbing,  this  relationship,  this 
hate,"  thought  Guest,  modulating  their 
Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  grudge 
matches  so  that  they  wouldn't  warp  the 
rest  of  the  movie.  Now  he  feels  he's 
achieved  the  right  balance  of  sweet  lu- 
nacy and  shooting  sparks.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  taming  of  the  shrews  meant  los- 
ing Meg  and  Ham's  deeply  considered 
rumination  on  shopping  catalogues  and 
the  mental  states  they  conjure.  Holidays 
and  fireplaces  . . .  so  L.  L.  Bean,  and 
mornings— mornings  are  pure  J.  Crew. 
(This  notion  derives  from  an  idea  Guest 
had  years  ago  of  staging  a  party  scene 
in  a  movie  where  all  of  the  extras  would 
be  catalogue  models,  a  casualwear  lay- 
out come  to  life.) 


Y 


ou  could  make  a  hundred  movies. 
If  you  were  to  give  this  footage  to 
someone  who  was  independent  of 
this  initial  process,  you  could  make  a 
hundred  different  films.  Yes.  You  could 
stress  one  character  over  another.  You 
could  obviously  eliminate  things.  In  all 
these  movies,  there  have  been  subplots 
which  have  disappeared."  (A  missing 
subplot  in  This  Is  Spinal  Tap  explains 
how  the  band  members  contracted  their 
mysterious  herpes  sores.)  This  stockpile 
of  alternative  angles  and  directions  to 
pursue  is  made  available  by  the  super- 
abundance of  film  shot.  This  Is  Spinal 
Tap,  82  minutes  long,  was  mined  from  55 
hours  of  material.  Waiting  for  Guffman 
and  Best  in  Show,  both  of  which  run  un- 
der an  hour  and  a  half,  were  each  whittled 
from  60  hours  of  footage.  It's  sift- 


A  DOG'S  LIFE 

In  a  scene  from  Best  in  Show,  Christopher 

Guest  as  Harlan  Pepper  trots  out  his 
bloodhound,  Hubert,  for  a  competition. 


ly  with  other  baby-boomers,  a  guild  of  ex- 
perienced pros.  Maturity  is  a  liability  in 
today's  comedy  market,  where  the  charac- 
ters spurt  enough  liquid  and  gas  to  create 
a  new  smog  cover  and  the  screenwriters 
try  to  keep  pace  with  the  arms  buildup  in 
dildo  jokes.  Filmmakers,  critics,  and  audi- 
ences are  infantilizing  themselves,  risking 
diaper  rash  and  establishing  incontinence 
as  an  artistic  credo.  (The  reviewer  for 
Slate  lauded  South  Park:  Bigger,  Longer  & 
Uncut  by  saying  that  he  hadn't  felt  such 
bliss  since  he  was  potty-trained,  a  joy  shared 
by  a  colleague  at  Salon,  who  tried  to  sink 
the  Tidi-Bowl  man  with  her  essay  "Shit- 


fants  continue  to  deflate.  Their  refu; 
to  give  up  their  illusions  accounts  f 
the  films'  lingering  melancholy.  Aft 
his  characters'  brush  with  celebrit 
they  go  their  separate  ways  back  in 
obscurity.  In  the  coda  to  Waiting  J 
Guffman,  Libby  Mae  is  working  at 
Dairy  Queen  in  a  different  state  to  1 
near  her  father,  who  just  got  out  of  ja 
Corky  opens  a  movie-memorabilia  sto 
in  New  York  City  which  sells  My  Di 
ner  with  Andre  action  figures  and  Br 
Pack  dolls;  Ron  and  Sheila,  once  tl 
royal  couple  of  their  town's  theat 
scene,  become  Hollywood  extras  in  coi 
boy  suits.  There's  a  sadness  to  ever 
one's  perseverance.  Best  in  Show  has 
similar  soft  landing,  leavened  by  a  fe 
parting  laughs. 

If  some  of  Guest's  characters  see 
to  be  wearing  goldfish  bowls  on  the 
heads  to  fend  off  reality,  it  may  be  b 
cause  their  director  purposely  inhabi 
his  own  bubble.  With  superhuman  r 
straint  he  steers  clear  of  reading  reviev 
of  his  work  or  articles  about  the  ente 
tainment  business,  not  only  because  1 
doesn't  want  the  Daily  Variety-Hollywoc 
Reporter  seismograph  of  who's  up/who 
down  wired  into  his  nervous  system,  bi 
also,  perhaps,  so  that  he  can  people  h 
films  with  characters  whose  existences  ai 
independent  of  media  stereotypes.  Th 
implication  of  his  remarks,  delivered  o 
the  record,  is  unmistakable:  he  won't  b 
reading  the  article  I'm  writing  about  hin 
either.  Fine,  deprive  yourself  of  my  s; 
lient  insights  and  plush  imagery!  Lik 
Gloria  Gaynor,  I  will  survive.  Beside: 
I've  interviewed  enough  comedians  t 
know  each  has  his  own  method  of  mail 
taining  his  inner  weirdness.  Guest's  jut 
happens  to  be  more  tamper-resistant  lha 
most.  He  preserves  his  talent  under 
tight  lid.  □ 
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CORALITA  ALPHONTSO 

ITALIAN  PHOTOGRAPHER 

She  define*  luxury  as  the  much 

deserved  pampering  of  the  senses. 

And  after  an  exhausting  day, 

nothing  indulges  her  senses  like 

lounging  on  a  plush  brocade 

Bellasera  Chair. 
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Available  th 


T 

vl  he  Miami  Air  charter  belches  omi- 
I  nously  before  takeoff  from  La  Guar- 
{■  dia  to  Detroit  in  late  June.  The  pilot 
I  mumbles  something  about  a  compres- 
sor stall,  "nothing  to  be  alarmed  about." 
After  a  20-minute  delay,  it  is  Governor 
George  Bush  himself  who  saunters  down 
the  aisle  toward  the  press  section.  He 
lolls  back  on  his  heels  and  throws  his 
!    up  in  the  air.  "Haaay,  don't  worry 


about  it."  Big  grin.  "This  is  the  optimistic 
campaign." 

He  leans  against  a  reporter's  seat  with 
one  hand  poised  on  his  hip,  confident, 
handsome,  infectiously  informal,  full  of 
energy  and  benign  mischief.  His  face  is  a 
constant  play  of  expressions,  most  of  them 
clownish  or  mocking.  "Anybody  got  any 
questions?" 

"I  do,"  I  call  out,  raising  my  hand. 


"Nooo  real  questions."  He  thrusts  ou 
his  hands  in  halt  mode.  "Just  chatting."  Anc 
he  launches  into  a  marathon  of  small  tall 
for  over  an  hour.  Bush  knows  full  well  tin 
value  of  cultivating  the  press.  He  has  a  lit t K 
tease  for  each  reporter:  "Hey,  are  you  gonni 
give  me  glass  half  full  or  half  empty?"  Oi 
"What  about  you  -will  you  be  stalkin'  me 
too?"  It's  a  more  jolly  campaign  thai 
most.  Bush  sets  the  tone:  "We're  like  a  little 
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i  whole  experience." 

from  (  leveland  to 

h  '  he  lias  any  reaction 

il  union"  law  upheld  In  the 

ipi    me  (  ourl  allowing  gays 

hts  and  responsibilities  of  married 

I  missed  that,"  he  says.  "Is  thai  like 
gaj  marriage?"  He  wrinkles  his  nose. 

Ibid  it  is  a  new  alternative,  he  says,  "I 
haven't  heard  anything  about  it.  I'd  only 
be  interested  if  it  were  an  issue  in  Texas." 

I  ask  this  national  candidate  what  he 
reads  in  the  morning.  "New  York  Times. 
For  news.  Good  foreign  coverage.  1  don't 
read  stories  about  myself,  which  some- 


rive  in  Austin  later  in  the  day.  He  says  defi- 
nitely. "<  lould  I  lope  along  behind?"  I  ask. 

"Are  you  a  loper?"  He  moves  past  my 
seat,  then  turns  back,  smirking.  "An  inter- 
loper."  He  says  I  can't  run  with  him  to- 
day. "Too  hot.  It's  97  degrees  down  there." 

"What  about  you?  Are  you  environ- 
mentally ..." 

"Adapted?"  The  Texan  candidate  chuck- 
les. "Yeah,  I'm  environmentally  adapted." 

He  likes  best  to  run  in  the  hammering 
heat  of  the  Texas  noonday  sun,  and 
he  hits  the  concrete  running.  No 
warm-up,  no  stretching.  George  Bush  is  a 
"red-ass  in  a  hurry,"  as  the  sportswriters 


"George  would  say,  'Play  that  one  over,'  or  'I  wasn't 
quite  ready,'"  says  Bush-family  friend  Bo  Polk  Jr. 


times  have  news."  He  smirks.  "'Chronicle, 
of  course"— he  nods  to  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle reporter.  "Sometimes  read  clips  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Course  we  get  the 
wire  services. 

"Couple  days  ago  I  read  a  piece  in  the 
Financial  Times  about,  uh,  uh"— he  knits 
his  eyebrows  in  mock  seriousness— "arbi- 
trage. Fascinating."  As  if  pleased  with  him- 
self for  getting  the  word  out  correctly,  he 
repeats  it.  "Yeah,  «c/a;-bee-trage." 

This  being  a  trip  where  Bush  is  intent 
upon  bashing  his  rival,  Al  Gore,  for  the 
high  price  of  gas,  the  governor  mentioned 
in  a  speech  the  need  to  develop  new  oil  and 
gas  sources  in  the  "overthrust  belt."  I  ask 
him  what  it  is. 

"That's  part  of  the  West  where  the  tec- 
tonic plates  slide  over  each  other."  He 
pokes  fun  at  us:  "I'll  have  to  take  it  a  little 
slower— far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  over 
the  heads  of  the  press  and  insult  your  in- 
telligence." 

"Just  don't  overthrust  us  too  often,"  I 
tease  back.  "Why  hasn't  there  been  explo- 
ration out  there?" 

"There  has  been  a  little.  It  covers  sev- 
eral western  states— Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah.  There's  a  lot  of  interest  in  western 
oil  companies  about  it.  You'd  have  to  ask 
Don  Evans,"  referring  to  his  campaign 
chairman.  Evans,  like  Bush  and  the  run- 
ning mate  he  would  later  select,  Dick  Che- 
ney, is  an  oilman. 

"Is  it  environmental  issues  that  have 
held  back  exploration  there?" 

Bush  nods,  as  if  only  mildly  interested. 
"Probably."  Then  he  bounces  right  back 
to  the  business  of  charming  the  press. 

"Hey,  Gail,  did  you  go  to  the  baseball 
game  last  night?" 

"No,  Governor,  I  was  traveling  with  you." 
plans  to  go  running  when  we  ar- 


say  in  Texas,  meaning  he  has  a  whole  lot 
of  energy  and  aggression  to  burn  off  or 
he's  likely  to  blow.  He  has  always  been  that 
way.  When  Barbara  Bush  took  her  13-year- 
old  son  and  his  best  friend,  Doug  Han- 
nah, to  play  golf  at  her  Houston  club, 
George  would  start  cursing  if  he  didn't  tee 
off  well.  His  mother  would  tell  him  to  quit 
it.  By  the  third  or  fourth  hole  he  would  be 
yelling  "Fuck  this"  until  he  had  ensured 
that  his  mother  would  send  him  to  the  car. 

"It  fit  his  needs,"  says  Hannah.  "He 
couldn't  lose." 

Once,  after  his  mother  banished  him 
from  the  golf  course,  she  turned  to  Han- 
nah and  declared,  "That  boy  is  going  to 
have  optical  rectosis."  What  did  that  mean? 
"She  said,  A  shitty  outlook  on  life.'" 

Even  if  he  loses,  his  friends  say,  he 
doesn't  lose.  He'll  just  change  the  score, 
or  change  the  rules,  or  make  his  oppo- 
nent play  until  he  can  beat  him.  "If  you 
were  playing  basketball  and  you  were  play- 
ing to  11  and  he  was  down,  you  went  to 
15,"  says  Hannah,  now  a  Dallas  insurance 
executive.  "If  he  wasn't  winning,  he  would 
quit.  He  would  just  walk  off. . . .  It's  what 
we  called  Bush  Effort:  If  I  don't  like  the 
game,  I  take  my  ball  and  go  home.  Very 
few  people  can  get  away  with  that."  So 
why  could  George  get  away  with  it?  "He 
was  just  too  easygoing  and  too  pleasant." 

Another  fast  friend,  Roland  Betts,  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  the  same  in  tennis. 
In  November  1992,  Bush  and  Betts  were 
in  Santa  Fe  to  host  a  dinner  party,  but 
they  had  just  enough  time  for  one  set  of 
doubles.  The  former  Yale  classmates  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  net.  "There  was 
only  one  problem— my  side  won  the  first 
set,"  recalls  Betts.  "O.K.,  then  we're  go- 
ing two  out  of  three,"  Bush  decreed. 
Bush's  side  takes  the  next  set.  But  Betts's 


side  is  winning  the  third  set  when  it  sta 
to  snow.  Hard,  fat  Hakes.  'Hie  catering  tru 
pulls  up.  But  Bush  won't  let  anybody  qi 
"He's  pissed.  George  runs  his  mouth  cc 
stanlly,"  says  Betts  indulgently.  "He's  ms 
ing  fun  of  your  last  shot,  mocking  yc 
needling  you,  goading  you— he  never  shi 
up!"  They  continued  to  play  tennis  throu 
a  driving  snowstorm. 

It  is  something  of  an  in-joke  with  Bus 
friends  and  family.  "In  reality  we  all  kne 
who  won,  but  George  wants  to  go  further 
see  what  happens,"  says  an  old  fam 
friend,  venture  capitalist  and  former  MG 
chairman  Louis  "Bo"  Polk  Jr.  "Geor 
would  say,  'Play  that  one  over,'  or  'I  wasi 
quite  ready.'  The  overtimes  are  what's  fu 
so  you  make  your  own.  When  you  go  th 
extra  mile  or  that  extra  point  . . .  you  go 
a  whole  new  level." 

This  blind  drive  to  win  was  instilled 
the  Bush  clan  by  George's  patern 
grandmother,  Dorothy  Walker  Bus 
described  by  her  daughter-in-law  Barba 
Bush  as  "the  most  competitive  living  h 
man."  Anyone  who  challenged  her  to 
swimming  race  just  didn't  know  Dotti 
she  would  keep  pulling  through  the  col 
choppy  sea  off  the  Maine  coast  until  si 
had  exhausted  her  competition.  At  tl 
family  compound  in  Kennebunkport,  Dc 
tie  saw  that  the  children  and  grandchildn 
were  ranked  on  their  expertise  in  every  a 
tivity  from  fishing  to  checkers  to  hors 
shoes.  Big  George,  her  son  and  the  futu 
president,  was  also  an  unbridled  compel 
tor;  he  even  had  to  beat  his  own  childre 
at  the  family  tiddlywinks  championship 
But  given  Big  George's  scorecard— mod 
Andover  student,  captain  of  the  Yale  bas 
ball  team,  combat  veteran  who  flew  torp 
do  bombers  over  the  Pacific,  successft 
oilman,  congressman,  U.N.  ambassado 
C.I.A.  director,  envoy  to  China— there  wi 
no  way  for  Little  George  to  beat  the  ol 
man  at  his  own  games. 

Perhaps  as  an  adaptation  to  that  in 
possible  contest,  Little  George  dedicate 
himself  to  being  the  cutup,  the  funster,  th 
genial  wise  guy.  And  in  this  behavior  h 
was  egged  on  by  his  mother.  The  two  er 
gaged  in  almost  nonstop  towel  snapping 
topping  each  other  with  cutting  remark: 
some  so  cruel  that  Big  George  would  hav 
to  leave  the  room. 

"It's  like  you  cloned  Barbara  to  ge 
George,"  says  Bo  Polk.  "The  presiden 
would  say,  i  love  my  wife,  but  sometime 
she  says  the  damnedest  things.'  Same  thin; 
with  George— it  was  always  a  problem  ii 
handling  him.  He'd  say  it  like  it  is,  am 
screw  'em." 

George  Bush  Sr.  had  the  highest  hope 
for  the  oldest  of  his  four  boys,  the  one  ti 
whom  he  gave  his  name.  (And,  by  the  wag 
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ENJOY  OUR  QUALITY  RESPONSIBLY 


I  aboul  the  press 

i  hs  name  isG© 

ovei  ihere,'  sin.-  says  point- 

i     is  Poppy.")  When  the 

iiu  dys  reigned  as  America's 

in  thi    earlj  60s,  Poppy,  son  of 

Pi  iSCOtt  Bush,  was  heard  to  say 
on  occasion,  "Just  wan  till  I  turn  these 
Bush  boys  out."  Bui  for  years  the  eldest 
son  broke  Ins  father's  heart.  Frivolous,  un- 
focused, sometimes  reckless.  George  didn't 
seem  the  slightest  bit  interested  in  politics. 
With  no  game  plan,  George  was  a  red-ass 
in  a  hurry,  all  tired  up,  with  no  idea  where 
he  was  going. 

Throughout  his  boyhood  and  the  no- 
madic years  of  his  20s,  and  continuing 
through  the  wildcat  years  of  his  30s  as  an 
oilman  drilling  on  other  people's  money 
and  boozing  to  blot  out  his  failures,  noth- 
ing engaged  his  attention  for  any  length  of 
time.  He  was  lectured  by  his  rich  uncle, 
George  Herbert  Walker,  a  banker,  on  the 
concept  that  politics  was  the  only  occupa- 
tion worth  pursuing.  "He  didn't  have  any 
passion  for  running  for  Congress,  or  for 
governor,"  says  Bush's  personal  accoun- 
tant, Robert  McCleskey.  "I  think  it  was  in 
his  blood,  but  I  don't  know  if  he  had  it  on 
the  brain,"  suggests  Charlie  Younger,  the 
boyhood  friend  who  in  1975  climbed  on- 
stage with  Bush  to  dance  with  Willie  Nel- 
son. Even  as  an  adult,  George  was  so 
out  of  control  that  his  mother,  then  the 
president's  wife,  removed  her  eldest  son 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  at  a  state 
dinner  for  the  Queen  of  England.  Although 
sober  by  then,  the  First  Son  had  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  Queen  as  "the  black 
sheep  of  the  family." 

George  W.  Bush  was  then  44  years  old. 

"He  was  charming,  but  he  just  didn't 
give  a  shit,"  says  Bo  Polk.  An  admitted 
former  cocaine  user,  Polk  found  George  a 
ready  carousing  partner.  "The  ability  was 
there,  but  George  had  no  motivation.  The 
family  never  thought  he  would  want  to 
go  through  the  life  a  politician  has  to  go 
through— it's  not  as  much  fun." 

There  was  one  thing  that  Bush  did  find 
fun.  In  85  interviews  with  some  70  of 
Bush's  friends,  classmates,  and  business  as- 
sociates, there  has  been  one  passion,  and 
only  one,  that  has  run  as  a  steady  theme 
throughout  his  life. 

Baseball. 

The  "Bushboy,"  as  they  called  him  in 
Texas,  carried  his  little  baseball  bat 
around  with  him  all  during  the  school 
day.  His  third-grade  teacher  in  Midland, 
Austine  Crosby,  remembers  little  about 
the  boy's  class  performance,  but  "he  was 
always  rounding  up  someone  to  play  base- 
ball. The  kids  liked  him,  and  I  imagine  he 
!  his  ability  to  round  up  workers  when 


In-  was  th.it  age."  When  Ins  elementary- 
school  principal,  John  Bi/.ilo,  noticed 
( reorge  hanging  around  before  school  with 
his  bat,  the  principal  would  peel  off  his 
coat  and  tie  and  hit  fly  balls  to  the  boy. 

"He  would  catch  more  than  his  share," 
says  Bizilo.  "He  was  a  little  feisty  bantam 
rooster." 

Otha  Taylor,  the  Bushes'  maid  in  Texas, 
remarks  on  the  single-mindedness  of  12- 
year-old  George.  "He  was  just  interested 
in  baseball."  Asked  if  George  had  to  work 
hard  on  his  homework,  Taylor  chuckles. 
"That  would  be  impossible,  because  he 
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George,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

carried  by  his  father,  called  "Poppy"  by  family 

members,  at  Yale  University,  1947. 


was  always  out  playing  ball."  But  hard  as 
he  tried,  he  struck  out  a  lot. 

School  held  little  interest  for  George, 
and  reading  even  less.  The  one  thing  he 
read  avidly  as  a  boy  was  baseball  statis- 
tics. "He  learned  batting  averages,  posi- 
tions, how  many  home  runs  and  errors; 
baseball  is  a  game  of  numbers— it  im- 
pressed me,"  says  Randall  Roden,  a  child- 
hood friend,  now  a  lawyer  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

But  very  early  on,  George  got  a  taste 
of  what  it  would  be  like  to  own  not  just 
the  bat  and  ball  but  the  whole  team. 
George  Herbert  Walker  was  one  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  New  York  Mets, 
and  he  took  his  nephew  to  the  team's  first 
spring  training.  The  thrill  never  left  him. 
"His  father  had  access  to  private  planes  to 
take  us  places,  and  great  seats  at  the  Cot- 
ton Bowl,"  says  Hannah.  But  George  was 
always  partial  to  baseball.  His  father  had 
great  seats  at  the  Astrodome.  "And  when 
the  Mets  came  to  Houston,  we'd  get  to  sit 


in  the  owners'  box  seats."  says  Hanna 
"It  was  as  good  as  it  gets." 

So  good,  according  to  George's  wii 
Laura  Bush,  that  he  "always  wanted  to  bi 
a  baseball  team,  to  be  an  owner  like  h 
Uncle  Herbie."  Hannah  remembers  anothf 
even  clearer  dream  expressed  by  his  bu 
dy.  "He  wanted  to  be  Kenesaw  Mounta 
Landis,"  America's  first  baseball  commi 
sioner,  legendary  for  his  power  and  dictat 
rial  style.  "I  would  have  guessed  that  wh( 
George  grew  up  he  would  be  the  comm: 
sioner  of  baseball,"  says  Hannah.  "I  a 
still  convinced  that  that  is  his  goal." 

One  assumes  that  this  close  pal  of  tl 
Republican  presidential  candidate  is  spea 
ing  with  tongue  in  cheek.  But  no.  "Ru 
ning  for  president  is  a  resume-enhancer  f< 
being  the  commissioner  of  baseball,"  he  i 
sists.  "And  it's  a  whole  lot  better  job." 

It  fell  in  his  lap.  The  possibility  of  buyin 
a  baseball  club,  the  fantasy  stirred  by  h 
Uncle  Herbie  and  the  Mets,  was  dangle 
in  front  of  George's  nose  at  the  very  m< 
ment  he  was  out  of  a  job  and  completed 
overshadowed  by  his  father,  who  had  ju: 
been  elected  president.  During  the  198 
campaign,  Bush  had  been  happy  acting  i 
his  father's  enforcer,  throwing  his  weigl 
around  and  taking  lessons  from  the  avatc 
of  in-your-face  campaigning,  Lee  Atwate 
But  once  Big  George  was  the  winner,  his  so 
felt  more  like  Little  George  than  ever.  H 
wanted  to  get  the  hell  out  of  Washington. 

Not  a  week  or  two  after  the  electioi 
an  old  family  friend,  Eddie  Chiles,  whi; 
pered  in  George's  ear:  his  ball  club,  th 
Texas  Rangers,  was  up  for  sale. 

"Hey,  Betts,  you  still  lookin'  around  fo 
a  franchise  in  the  sports  business?"  "Yea! 
definitely,"  said  Roland  Betts. 

Bush  told  him  about  the  Rangers  and  hi 
close  friendship  with  the  owner,  and  hus 
tied  the  New  York  Democrat  to  "get  dowi 
here  to  Texas  and  check  it  out"  in  a  hurry 

Betts,  who  later  created  the  Chelsea  Pier 
sports  complex  on  New  York's  Hudson  Ri\ 
er,  was  thrilled  by  the  idea.  Meanwhile,  Busl 
hurriedly  put  together  a  group  of  Yalies  fron 
Cincinnati.  Peter  Ueberroth,  then  basebal 
commissioner,  obviously  favored  the  Busl 
name  over  a  half-dozen  other  bidders,  despifc 
the  fact  that  Bush's  backers  were  not  Tex 
ans.  To  ensure  that  Bush's  group  closed  th< 
deal,  Ueberroth  put  him  together  with  bij 
Texas  money  in  the  person  of  Richard  Rain 
water,  a  Fort  Worth  financier,  and  his  num 
bers  man,  Edward  "Rusty"  Rose.  George': 
own  stake  in  the  team  was  a  mere  1.8  per 
cent,  or  a  $606,000  investment,  most  o 
which  he  borrowed  from  a  local  bank 
The  rest  of  the  nearly  $86  million  purchase 
price  was  put  up  by  Rainwater,  Betts,  anc 
the  Ohio  boys,  and  a  few  silent  partners. 

When  Bush  showed  up  in  Dallas  in 
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POLITICS 


•X1)  .is  spokesperson  for  the  new  owners 
'  the   Texas  Rangers  ball  team,  his  first 

ess  conference  was  testy.  Randy  Gallo- 
ay.  an  esteemed  Texas  sportswriter.  chal- 
nged  the  president's  son  right  off  the  bat: 
Why  do  you  deserve  to  own  this  team?" 

First  comes  the  smirk,  says  Galloway, 
icn  the  red-ass  would  have  a  snapper  ready: 
Because  the  commissioner  thought  so. 
nd  he  has  the  final  say,"  Bush  spat  back. 

"George  struck  me  as  just  another 
•nart-ass  who  shouldn't  be  owning  a  base- 
all  team"  was  Galloway's  first  impres- 
:on.  "This  was  a  setup  being  forced  on 
ur  part  of  the  baseball  world  because  he 
/as  the  president's  son." 

But  Bush  wasn't  one  of  those  owners 
/ho  huddled  in  the  front  office  counting 
Bceipts.  You  could  always  find  him  at  the 
lallpark.  and  early  enough  to  watch  bat- 


One  day  Bush  crept  up  behind  Con- 
away  at  the  ballpark  and  laid  a  chin  on 
his  shoulder.  Looking  out  on  the  green 
surface  shimmering  under  the  fireball  of  a 
Texas  sun,  he  purred,  "My  own  personal 
field  of  dreams." 

Gradually  Bush  won  the  respect  of 
the  team's  management  and  his  investors 
as  well  as  the  sportswriters.  He  spent 
money  on  the  neglected  Rangers  minor- 
league  farm  system.  He  and  Betts  auc- 
tioned off  the  privilege  of  building  a  new 
Rangers  stadium  to  the  city  that  would 
pay  for  it  out  of  taxpayer  money.  When 
the  city  of  Arlington  agreed  to  take  on 
the  $190  million  project.  Bush  outsized 
his  own  father  in  Texas  newspaper  head- 
lines. On  the  bottom  of  the  front  page  was 
a  headline  about  President  Bush's  con- 
duct of  the  Gulf  War.  But  up  top,  in  type 


tunning  for  president  is  a  resume-enhancer  for 
)eing  the  commissioner  of  baseball." 


.ing  practice.  He  went  along  on  spring 
.raining  and  attended  every  home  game 
right  through  the  season,  and  he  didn't  come 
in  a  suit  and  sit  up  in  the  air-conditioned 
owner's  box.  He  came  in  a  golf  shirt  and  sat 
down  in  the  stands  right  next  to  the  Ranger 
dugout,  chewing  bubble  gum  like  just  an- 
other fan.  He'd  ask  the  batboy  for  sunflower 
seeds  and  spit  them  out,  like  the  players. 
He  put  to  work  his  experience  as  a  male 
cheerleader  at  Andover  by  cheerleading  for 
his  ball  club  in  speeches  all  over  the  state. 

No  sooner  had  he  fulfilled  his  fantasy  of 
being  an  owner,  like  Uncle  Herbie,  than  Re- 
publican Party  big  shots  began  putting  pres- 
sure on  him  to  run  for  governor.  This  was 
in  1989.  "Ann  Richards  was  running  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  party  needed  a  big  name, 
somebody  bulletproof,  to  challenge  her," 
says  Lisa  LeMaster,  a  Dallas  public-relations 
executive  who  became  Bush's  first  image- 
maker.  Bush  knew  this  was  not  a  game  he 
could  win.  As  one  strategist  told  him,  "You 
haven't  done  shit."  LeMaster  gave  him  a 
line  to  explain  why  he  wasn't  ready  to  run. 
"You  can  say,  'I'm  far  more  concerned 
about  the  pennant  race  than  the  governor's 
race.'"  That  was  the  actual  truth.  LeMaster 
says  she  believes  "that  passage— from  Pres- 
ident Bush's  son  to  George  W  Bush,  owner 
of  the  Texas  Rangers— was  the  biggest." 

Did  the  idea  of  running  for  high  office 
excite  h:m?  I  asked  Bush's  former  oil- 
business  partner  Mike  Conaway.  "It's  hard 
to  say  he  was  excited,"  Conaway  acknowl- 
edges. "His  true  fantasy  of  life  was  to  be  a 
major-league  baseball  player.  So  being  head 
of  the  Rangers  was  as  good  as  it  was  go- 
ing to  get." 


as  bold  as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  head- 
line screamed:  Arlington  voters  okay 

TAX  HIKE  TO  BUILD  STADIUM. 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1992,  they  came  to 
him  again— the  party  kingmakers,  the 
moneymen,  and  the  political  consul- 
tants—urging him  to  run  against  the  now 
popular  Governor  Ann  Richards.  They 
would  raise  all  the  money  and  pave  the 
way.  This  was  one  decision  in  his  life  over 
which  George  Bush  lost  sleep. 

Shortly  after  Fay  Vincent  was  forced 
out  of  his  position  as  the  commissioner  of 
baseball  that  fall,  he  got  a  call  from  the 
one  owner  who  had  boldly  defended  him— 
George  Bush. 

"What  would  you  think  of  me  becom- 
ing commissioner?"  Bush  blurted. 

Surprised,  the  old  family  friend  said  gen- 
tly, "George,  I  think  you'd  be  terrific.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  it's  going  to  happen." 

Bush  sounded  confident.  "I've  talked 
to  Selig  and  he  tells  me  he'll  support  me." 
(Bud  Selig,  then  owner  of  the  Milwaukee 
Brewers,  had  helped  oust  Vincent  and 
was  acting  commissioner.)  Bush  confided 
to  Vincent,  "But  they're  pushing  me  to 
run  for  governor.  I'm  going  to  have  to 
make  up  my  mind  one  of  these  days." 

Vincent  applauded  the  idea  of  Bush's 
running  for  governor.  "You'd  be  great,  and 
if  you  want  to  run—'' 

Bush  interrupted.  "1  think  I'd  rather  be 
commissioner  than  governor." 

Bush  wanted  the  baseball  job  so  badly 
that  he  stalled  for  a  full  year,  as  frustrated 
as  a  bride  at  the  altar  waiting  for  the 
groom  to  show  up.  When  he  called  Vin- 


cent the  next  fall,  he  was  still  not  entirely 
resigned  to  losing  out.  "Selig  still  says  he 
wants  me  to  be  commissioner,  but  noth- 
ing's happening,"  Bush  reported.  "I  told 
them  I  have  to  decide  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 
He  made  one  last  glum  call  to  Vincent: 
"You  were  right,  nothing  happened.  I'm 
going  to  run  for  governor."  And  then,  in 
November  1993,  he  announced  he  was 
challenging  Ann  Richards. 

Running  for  governor  was  his  fallback 
position. 

Vincent  laughs  dryly  at  the  wonderful 
human  irony  of  it  all.  "The  great  point  is, 
George  would  have  loved  to  be  commis- 
sioner of  baseball,  and  if  Selig  hadn't  been 
playing  him  along,  he  would  have  been 
commissioner  and  he  wouldn't  be  running 
for  president!" 

When  Bush  finally  did  make  his  politi- 
cal intentions  public,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  sportswriter  Randy  Galloway  felt 
a  sudden  thud  of  loss.  "As  you  get  to 
know  him,  in  spite  of  yourself  you  do  like 
him.  and  for  me  that  was  a  total  180- 
degree  turnaround,"  he  admits.  At  the 
next  opportunity  Galloway  sank  down  be- 
side owner  Bush  in  the  dugout,  just  the 
two  of  them,  and  asked  him,  "Why  in 
hayall  are  you  doing  this?  You  can't  beat 
her.  She  is  too  popular." 

"Randy,  I'm  not  runnin'  against  her," 
Bush  said.  "I'm  runnin'  against  the  guy  in 
the  White  House." 

The  venom  in  his  voice  conveyed  a  very 
personal  motive:  Bush  had  to  avenge  his 
father's  humiliation  in  losing  to  Bill  Clin- 
ton. Galloway  remembers,  "The  way  he 
said  it  was  like  a  blood  oath." 

Bo  Polk  believes  "it's  an  accident  that 
he  got  into  politics."  He  confirms  that  Bush's 
great  hope  was  to  be  named  baseball  com- 
missioner. "But  these  Bushes  have  this  duty 
thing.  You  give  something  back  to  the  sys- 
tem. Ann  Richards  had  just  beaten  the  hell 
out  of  his  dad,  and  Barbara  really  didn't 
like  it.  She  told  George,  'Go  get  her."' 

Lacey  Neuhaus.  a  Houston  friend,  agrees 
with  this  analysis.  "His  dad  had  just  lost.  It 
ate  him  up.  He  was  driven  to  go  after  the 
people  who  had  trashed  his  dad.  Ann  Rich- 
ards was  tied  to  Clinton— or  a  surrogate  for 
him— and  therefore  a  perfect  target Run- 
ning gave  George  a  way  to  vent." 

Doug  Hannah  sees  another  layer  to  his 
friend's  motivation:  "He  had  to  run  for 
governor  to  prove  to  himself  thai  he  could 
win  something.  To  prove  it  to  his  dad." 

But  president?  Why  is  this  man  who 
claims  he  never  gave  a  thought  to  be- 
ing president,  never  cared,  never  pre- 
pared, now  running  as  hard  as  he  can  to 
be  president? 

Any  question  about  his  motivations  or 
the  major  turning  points  in  his  life  or  his 
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iption   although  he 

the  hackles  and 

from  George  W. 

i  complicated,"  he  tells 

i  m  iii    the  type  to 

i  down  and  go  through 

ith  in\  soul." 
Normally,  people  would  take  ;i  man  ;i( 

Ins  word.  Except  when  he  is  running  for 
president  And  nol  when  he  is  running  what 
sounds  more  like  an  evangelical  movement 
than  a  political  campaign,  and  fervently  de- 
clares, as  Hush  does,  that  "to  truly  change 
the  culture  we  must  have  a  spiritual  renew- 
al in  the  I  fnited  States." 

Surprisingly,  some  of  his  closest  friends 
were  not  aware  o\'  any  momen- 
tous passage  or  prodigal  son's  re- 
turn or  am  great  religious  awak- 
ening. For  instance,  during  the 
period  in  the  mid-80s  when. 
Bush  says,  he  found  Christ  and 
gave  Lip  drinking  and  "got  right 
with  Clod."  Mike  Conaway,  who 
worked  with  him  every  day  from 
January  1982  until  September 
1986,  says,  "I  didn't  see  any 
change  in  his  behavior."  Curious- 
ly, Bush  never  sat  down  and 
talked  with  his  prep-school  and 
college  roommate,  Clay  Johnson, 
who  works  with  Governor  Bush 
as  his  chief  of  staff,  about  "his 
increased  religiosity.  If  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  born-again,  that's  what 
it  is,"  says  Johnson  uncomfortably.  "But  I 
think  a  born-again  is  somebody  who  has 
felt  a  sudden  passion. . . .  George  is  not 
somebody  that  would  lament  openly  or 
opine  openly  or  emote  openly  or  grieve 
openly  or  jubilate  openly." 

His  conversion  certainly  didn't  come 
about  as  a  result  of  contemplating  past 
sins.  He  proudly  rejects  introspection  and 
has  no  interest  in  looking  back  over  the 
"youthful  indiscretions"  that  characterized 
his  first  44  years.  In  interviews  Bush  re- 
peatedly says,  "I'm  not  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  say,  'Gosh,  if  I'd  have  done  it  dif- 
ferently, I'd  have  ...  '"  He  pauses  for  a 
few  seconds  to  contemplate  his  life,  then 
confidently  concludes,  "I  can't  think  of 
anything  I'd  do  differently." 

How  did  George  Bush  attain  such  an 
enviable  state  of  self-respect,  without  hard- 
ly trying? 

What  is  his  worldview?  Who  and  what 
shaped  it?  Is  he  merely  a  Name,  a  facsim- 
ile of  his  father,  whose  speechwriters  first 
coined  the  sly  slogan  "compassionate  con- 
servatism"? Is  he  the  breath  of  fresh  air 
who  will  restore  honor  and  dignity  to  the 
Oval  Office?  Is  he  a  contemporary  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  Prince  Hal  who  has 
finally  shaken  off  his  dissolute  ways  to  as- 
the  burden  of  his  birthright  as  a 


member  ol  one  ol  America's  political  dj 

nasties?  Or  is  he  something  much  more 
personal:  the  instrument  of  revenge,  sent 
forth  by  the  grudge-holding  Barbara  to 
punish  Bill  Clinton  lor  driving  Big  George 
into  irrelevance  and  soiling  the  White  I  louse 
with  his  low-class  ways? 

A  close  examination  of  Bush's  life  un- 
covers an  interesting  pattern,  one  thai 
emerged  in  his  school  days  and  has 
repealed  during  his  years  as  an  oilman  and 
in  his  recent  political  career.  He  seems  mo- 
tivated to  make  a  real  effort  only  when  he  is 
failing,  or  when  he  has  gone  too  far  in 
shaming  his  family,  or  when  he  is  in  a  game 


GIVE  ME  A  "DUBYA"! 

At  Andover,  Bush,  pictured  here  in  1964, 

cheered  for  his  classmates 

and  headed  a  stickball  league,  naming 

himself  "commissioner." 


he  is  sure  he  can  win.  His  opponents,  judg- 
ing him  by  the  careless,  smart-aleck  mode 
that  he  usually  affects,  size  him  up  as  a 
lightweight  and  are  then  caught  flat-footed 
when  he  beats  them.  But  once  Bush  figures 
out  the  game,  says  Roland  Betts,  he  can 
lose  interest  and  go  on  cruise  control. 

His  root  values  go  back  to  his  first  14 
years  growing  up  in  Texas.  The  Permian 
Basin  offered  an  easy,  laid-back  way  of 
life,  very  much  oriented  around  family 
and  material  success.  It  was  a  green  oasis 
scooped  out  of  the  vast  ashen  desert  of 
West  Texas  and  a  Republican  island  in  a 
state  that  was  then  solidly  Democratic. 
The  children  of  Midland's  oil  elite  lived  in 
a  cultural  bubble  of  white  affluence  and 
belonged  to  the  same  country  club.  Even 
the  oil-field  workers  were  mostly  while  or 
transient  Mexican  immigrants.  The  only 
black  people  in  Midland  worked  in  the 
kitchens  or  yards  of  the  white  people  and 
literally  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  "The  blacks  couldn't  wear  dress 
clothes  going  downtown,  only  overalls  or 
a  uniform,"  remembers  Otha  Taylor,  the 


black  maid  hired  by  the  Bushes  in  195 
for  $27  a  week  to  look  alter  George  an 
his  three  younger  brothers. 

"The  younger  ones  were  all  crazy  aboi 
their  big  brother."  Taylor  says.  "When  he  h 
that  door,  they'd  squeal,  'Here's  George!' 
His  parents  treated  him  almost  like  a  growi 
up,  which  he  resisted  by  throwing  jokes  i 
the  face  of  authority  figures.  Taylor  nev< 
for  a  moment  thought  George  would  b 
running  for  president.  "In  fact,  I  didn't  ev< 
think  he  would  be  governor.  Jeb  was  th 
most  serious  one." 

But,  for  all  his  privilege  and  the  slati 
of  eldest  child,  it  may  have  been  conside 
ably  harder  for  George  Bush  to  measui 

up  than  for  many  of  his  peer; 

and  not  because  he  was  stupid 
When  George  was  13,  his  fan 

ily  moved  to  Houston,  where  Sa 

urday  mornings  were  meant  fc 

!boys  to  ride  bikes  and  play  bal 
But  not  for  George.  His  moths 
kept  him  inside  to  drill  him  wit 
flash  cards.  "He  probably  ha 
5,000  words  on  cue  cards,"  say 
Hannah,  who  would  be  waitin 
impatiently  outside.  "He  woul 
go  into  a  guest  bedroom  an- 
study,  his  mother  testing  hire 
— )[  sometimes  he'd  be  inside  for  thre 
hours."  Otha  Taylor  also  remerr 
bers  George's  mother  workin 
with  him  with  flash  cards.  "Mr; 
Bush  was  very  interested  in  her  children' 
reading."  When  he  was  left  to  his  own  dt 
vices,  says  Taylor,  "I  can't  say  I  ever  sav 
George  read  on  his  own." 

Despite  Mrs.  Bush's  conscientious  ef 
forts,  George  was  refused  admission  to  St 
John's,  the  most  prestigious  private  schoo 
in  Houston.  He  had  failed  his  mothei 
That  humiliation  may  have  lit  a  fire  unde 
him,  because  for  the  next  two  years  he  at 
tended  Kincaid,  the  less  academically  rig 
orous  prep  school  from  which  St.  John' 
had  broken  away,  and  there  he  bucklec 
down  and  did  well. 

Hannah  believes  that  Bush  made  re 
markable  grades  for  the  first  time  at  Kin 
caid— "he  had  a  99  average"— but  add; 
the  caveat  "He  would  not  want  to  havs 
that  out  there."  Why  not?  Hannah  an 
swers  with  a  parable.  "Lincoln  wasn't  kid 
ding  when  he  said,  'Better  to  remain  silen 
and  be  thought  a  fool  than  to  speak  ou 
and  remove  all  doubt.'" 

Indeed,  Bush  has  nol  released  his  grade; 
from  any  institution,  but  his  eighth-gradf 
history  teacher  and  the  school  principal 
Art  Goddard,  remembers  him  as  an  A 
student  at  Kincaid  in  1959-60.  However, 
his  debate  coach  at  Kincaid,  Barry  Moss 
remembers  him  as  a  B-sludenl  type.  "He 
was  a  competitive,  rambunctious  young- 
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n  was  .1  beg ei 

•ii  the  subject." 
ii  Bush  ich  the  shock 
insplanted  from  the 
ure  ol  rexas  to  the  cold 
astern  boarding  school. 
Vcademj  in  Andover,  Massachu- 
ihis  young  scion  of  an  old  patrician 
Yankee  family  turned  against  his  roots. 
No  one  recalls  him  mentioning  his  es- 
teemed grandfather,  Prescott  Bush,  then  a 
senator  from  Connecticut.  George  sought 
out  friends  only  among  other  Texans  or 
outsiders.  "We  were  used  to  being  at  the 
verj  top  of  our  class  in  our  local  schools," 
says  Claj  Johnson.  "All  of  a  sudden  now 
we  were  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  aca- 
demic totem  pole." 

To  this  day  Bush  retains  the  emotional 
imprint  of  failure.  Returning  from  their  20th 
reunion  he  described  to  Johnson  the  big 
red  zero  on  lop  of  his  first  English  paper 
and  the  teacher's  admonition:  See  me  im- 
mediately. He  had  written  a  story  about  the 
death  of  his  little  sister,  Robin,  and  followed 
his  mother's  instructions  not  to  repeat  the 
same  words  but  to  look  for  synonyms  in 
the  thesaurus.  Having  used  the  word  "tear" 
once,  he  wrote  about  "lacerates"  running 
down  his  cheek.  His  teacher  obviously 
judged  the  sophomore's  mistake  as  one  of 
ignorance.  It  may  have  been  something 
very  different— a  hint  of  possible  dyslexia. 


magazine.  'Tactical  [nuclear]  weapons"  be- 
comes condensed  into  "taculai  weapons": 
"enthralling"  becomes  "inebriating";  "hand- 
cuffs" turns  into  "cull  links";  "viable"  into 
"\  ile  .  "basis"  into  "basics"  as  in  his  reve- 
latory declaration  "Reading  is  the  basics 
lor  all  learning"  Thoughts  are  sometimes 
scrambled  in  his  sentences,  as  in  "Put  lood 
on  your  family,"  or  in  challenging  John 
McCain:  "The  senator  . . .  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  He  can't  take  the  high  horse  and 
then  claim  the  low  road." 

Bush  Sr.  was  also  mocked  for  his  mala- 
propisms.  Researchers  and  experts  in 
dyslexia  see  the  media  as  uninformed 
and  even  cruel.  When  reporters  were  spring- 
ing pop  quizzes  on  George  Bush,  Thomas 
West,  author  of  the  1997  book  //;  the 
Mind's  Eye,  about  gifted  people  with  dyslex- 
ia, says,  "I  realized  that  journalists  don't 
understand  that  people  [with  learning  diffi- 
culties] can  be  extremely  bright  but  not 
able  to  answer  fast,  rude  questions." 

"The  interest  by  his  mother  comes 
from  the  fact  there  was  dyslexia  in  the 
family,"  confirmed  Lenox  Reed,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Neuhaus  Educa- 
tion Center  in  Houston,  which  won  a 
grant  from  the  Barbara  Bush  Foundation 
and  trains  Texas  teachers  how  to  teach 
reading  to  dyslexics.  Although  Reed  was 
uncomfortable  with  looking  at  her  gover- 


"The  errors  you've  heard  Governor  Bush  make  are 
consistent  with  dyslexia." 


"[It  suggests]  he  really  didn't  under- 
stand the  language,"  observes  Sue  Horn, 
former  president  of  the  Maryland  branch 
of  the  International  Dyslexia  Association. 
According  to  Horn,  Bush  couldn't  distin- 
guish between  the  word  "tears,"  meaning 
to  rip,  and  "tears,"  meaning  crying. 

Dyslexia  is  not  an  issue  of  intelligence. 
It  does  run  in  families.  Neil  Bush, 
George's  younger  brother,  had  diffi- 
culty with  reading  acquisition  and  was  tu- 
tored by  his  mother.  Neil  was  later  diag- 
nosed as  dyslexic,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
lower  schools  would  have  identified  the 
problem  in  either  boy  in  the  50s  or  60s. 
Even  today  it  is  often  missed,  and  learn- 
ing difficulties  are  attributed  to  laziness  or 
poor  teaching.  Barbara  Bush  later  became 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  literacy  and 
went  public  with  her  family's  problem,  urg- 
ing parents  of  dyslexics,  "Please  don't  treat 
it  like  a  secret.  Treat  it  with  help." 

Bush  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  media 

for  his  malapropisms— DUBYA  AS  A  second 

i  .  it  was  branded  by  Harper's 


nor  through  this  prism,  she  said,  "I  do 
think  you  have  every  right  to  analyze  his 
speech  patterns."  She  referred  me  to  a 
Houston  speech  and  language  expert  who 
diagnoses  dyslexia,  Nancy  LaFevers. 

"The  errors  you've  heard  Governor 
Bush  make  are  consistent  with  dyslexia," 
LaFevers  says.  "Put  food  on  your  family" 
and  "claim  the  low  road"  indicate  lan- 
guage that  hasn't  been  processed.  Dyslex- 
ics hear  adequately  but  seem  unable  to 
process  quickly  all  the  sounds  in  the  word. 
So  when  they  go  to  retrieve  a  word  they've 
heard,  they  will  sometimes  omit  sounds,  or 
transpose  or  even  substitute  sounds.  They 
are  highly  verbal.  But  a  language-disordered 
person  is  not  particularly  organized  as  a 
speaker. 

Sue  Horn,  who  has  been  diagnosing 
dyslexics  for  25  years,  agrees:  "Bush  is 
probably  dyslexic,  although  he  has  proba- 
bly never  been  diagnosed."  Tom  West  says 
of  dyslexics,  "You're  likely  to  scramble 
words,  particularly  if  you're  tired  or  under 
stress  ...  or  asked  something  cold.  But  if 
you're  in  an  environment  where  you  can 


I"  .in  actor'  with  a  scnpl  you've  mem 
rized  you  can  locus  on  connecting  wi 
the  audience  and  be  a  much  more  pow< 
I  ill  speaker  than  anyone  else." 

II  Bush  does  indeed  carry  dyslexic  trai 
why  would  this  be  important? 

It  shapes  one's  whole  life.  According 
professionals  in  the  field,  the  brain  stn 
ture  related  to  dyslexia  is  laid  down  with 
the  first  few  weeks  of  gestation.  "The  w 
ing  is  so  deep,  you  can  alter  it,  but  y< 
can't  change  the  root  structure,"  says  We: 
A  lot  of  dyslexics  develop  rigidity,  needii 
the  comfort  of  following  a  known  pat 
Bush  for  many  years  followed  his  fathei 
path.  He  is  at  pains  to  be  punctual.  H 
latter-day  embrace  of  the  evangelical  Chr 
tian  men's  movement  provided  him  furth 
structure  and  a  spiritual  discipline.  Ar 
now,  as  he  runs  for  political  office,  strategis 
and  speechwriters  can  provide  him  with  I 
most  foolproof  verbal  structure. 

Roland  Betts,  who  calls  him  a  "blurtei 
says,  "I  always  kidded  George  that  he  didi 
have  a  governess  between  his  thoughts  ar 
his  tongue. . . .  When  he  first  ran  for  go 
ernor,  I  thought  for  sure  he  would  blu 
something  out  that  he  hadn't  thought 
process,  and  it  would  be  a  big  deal." 

Bush's  own  discipline,  plus  the  "cane 
date  control"  provided  by  his  chief  strat 
gist,  Karl  Rove,  proved  Betts's  fears  groum 
less  in  1994.  Rove  never  allows  Bush  to  ve< 
from  his  standard  stump  speech,  whic 
has  remained  essentially  the  same  for  th 
last  seven  years.  "There  will  be  a  time  fc 
another  speech,"  Rove  told  Washitigto 
Post  columnist  David  Broder,  "but  not  ui 
til  every  American  can  recite  the  words  < 
this  one  by  heart." 

How  would  difficulties  with  readin 
and  processing  information  affect 
leader's  modus  operandi?  If  one  can 
take  in  a  lot  of  information  at  once,  h 
would  have  to  develop  a  work  style  wher 
others  pre-organize  and  pre-digest  the  ii 
formation  for  him.  Moreover,  dyslexia  an 
attention-deficit  disorder  have  approximati 
ly  a  30  percent  crossover. 

Short  attention  span  is  a  trait  in  th 
Bush  family  of  which  Hannah  is  acutel 
aware.  "They  have  an  attention  span  c 
about  an  hour."  When  he  and  George  wer 
boys,  he  remembers,  "Mr.  Bush  woul 
pick  us  up  to  take  us  to  the  movies  an 
leave  after  an  hour  and  20  minutes. ...  A 
ball  games  George  would  sometimes  wan 
to  leave  in  the  fifth  inning." 

Even  today,  nothing  engages  Bush's  at 
tention  for  more  than  an  hour,  an  hou 
max— more  like  10  or  15  minutes.  His  work 
day  as  governor  of  Texas  is  "two  har< 
half-days,"  as  his  chief  of  staff.  Clay  John 
son,  describes  it.  He  puts  in  the  hour 
from  8  to  11:30  a.m.,  breaking  it  up  witl 
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etimcs 

inn  rarelj  is  there  a 
lohnson,  Al  II:  *<> 
I .    ti  ie  everything  possi- 
t  two  hours  o!  what  he 
calls  i  -  ii  hi  the  middle  of  the  da> 

the  i  niversitj  of  Texas  track  or 
inn  a  hard  three  to  five  miles  on  a  concrete 
path  .11  ,i  pace  of  7s  minutes  a  mile,  then 
ind  return  to  the  office  al  I  JO,  where 
he'll  pla\  some  video  golf  or  computer  soli- 
taire until  about  three,  and  then  it's  back 
to  the  second  "hard  half-day"  until  5:30. 
lie  lias  no  interest  in  reading  lengthy  re- 
ports. When  aides  come  in  with  a  written 
presentation.  Governor  Hush 
will  throw  it  down  on  the  desk 
and  demand.  O.K.,  tell  me, 
what  does  this  say?  What's  the 
essence?  I  lis  challenge  to  his 
staff  is  to  define  the  issue  and 
lay  out  the  background  and  re- 
solve the  arguments  before  he 
is  asked  to  make  a  decision. 
Johnson  explains  it's  the  staff's 
job  to  say,  "1  recommend  this 
course  of  action.  Here's  why  I 
do.  Here's  who's  opposed  to 
it,  who's  for  it,  but  here's  the 
best  course  of  action  and 
why,"  as  opposed  to  "Gover- 
nor, here's  some  options  for 
you  to  consider.  What  do  you  want  to  do?" 

Experts  are  slowly  coming  to  recognize 
that  dyslexics  often  have  compensato- 
ry gifts.  They  are  likely  to  be  visually 
acute  and  good  at  reading  facial  and  body 
language.  And  those  who  are  gifted  are 
described  as  "dyslexic  visionaries"  who  may 
see  things  that  others  do  not.  Among  them 
are  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  William  Butler 
Yeats,  as  well  as  Albert  Einstein.  A  notable 
American  politician  who  was  dyslexic  was 
New  York  governor  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  became  vice  president.  West  even  pre- 
sents convincing  evidence  that  Churchill 
was  a  dyslexic,  struggling  to  read  and  at 
the  bottom  of  his  class  at  the  Harrow 
School.  Although  he  became  known  as  a 
master  orator,  he  had  to  write  out  his  re- 
marks the  night  before  and  memorize  them 
or  he  might  lose  the  thread.  It  is  notable 
that  Churchill  is  one  of  Bush's  heroes. 

"The  big  question  with  Bush,"  says  West, 
"is  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  he 
does  see  the  big  picture  and  has  that  kind 
of  judgment  and  wisdom  that  some  dyslex- 
ics have." 

There  is  an  interpersonal  fearlessness 
about  Bush  that  is  utterly  disarming.  The 
minute  he  enters  a  space,  he  is  situational- 
ly  hyper-aware.  He  works  a  ballroom  bet- 
ter than  any  pol  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Bill  Clinton,  making  personal  contact 
with  people  and  reaching  out  for  those  too 


shj  to  come  forward,  spending  up  to  twice 
as  much  time  on  being  a  "people  person" 
.is  on  delivering  his  short,  rote  stump  speech. 
He  violates  the  normal  social  distance  and 
moves  right  in,  lour  or  live  inches  from 
the  stranger's  mouth  or  eyes,  and  he  drinks 
in  the  lace,  lie  seems  to  be  memorizing 
visual  cues  modeling  the  person  in  Ins 
mind's  eye  the  way  a  sculptor  would.  If 
this  is  his  compensation  for  an  unreliable 
verbal  channel,  it  works,  and  particularly 
for  a  politician  it  works  wonderfully. 

With  reporters,  even  male  reporters,  he 
will  pinch  a  cheek  or  lay  an  arm  around  a 
shoulder.  He  is  an  Olympian  athlete  at  the 


BUSH  LEAGUE 

From  left,  Neil,  "Poppy,"  Jeb,  George  W.,  and 
Marvin  in  1970.  During  the  Kennedy  era, 

Poppy  was  heard  to  say  on  occasion, 
"Just  wait  till  I  turn  these  Bush  boys  out." 


sport  of  verbal  towel  snapping.  He  doesn't 
have  to  memorize  the  names— that's  what 
aides  are  for— but  dives  right  in  with  per- 
sonal questions  such  as  "You  married?  Do 
you  have  children?"  and  captures  some 
detail  about  each  person  that  he  can  re- 
call if  there's  a  later  meeting.  He  often 
uses  nicknames  as  a  mnemonic  device.  Bill 
Minutaglio,  his  unauthorized  biographer, 
was  dubbed  "mononucleosis"  because  he 
wouldn't  go  away. 


A 


t  Andover,  George  made  an  inge- 
nious adaptation  to  his  failure  to 
shine  academically.  He  revamped  an 
alternative  baseball  league  and  with  great 
fanfare  appointed  himself  "slickball  com- 
missioner." "George  created  all  these  of- 
fices," recalls  Rob  Deiter,  who,  being  from 
rural  Florida,  was  another  outsider.  "We 
had  a  team  psychiatrist. ...  We  had  a  legal 
counsel— all  kinds  of  zaniness,"  Deiter, 
now  a  law  professor  at  Colorado  Universi- 
ty, observes.  "George  is  so  quick.  It  isn't 
an  academic  thing. ...  He  can  walk  in  a 
room  and  size  up  the  situation  and  the 
people.  That  is  the  strongest  side  of  his 
intelligence." 


When  one  works  hard  but  remains  slu 
in  the  middle  of  his  class  or  below,  the  U 
dency  is  to  be  resentful  of  students  wl 
win  high  marks  without  really  trying  li 
Bill  Clinton.  Bush  may  have  given  i 
on  winning  at  academic  competition  ai 
adopted  the  wise-guy  persona  as  his  cc 
er.  Bush's  teachers  often  describe  him  aj 
rambunctious  boy;  one  remembers  havi 
to  scold  him,  "Sit  down,  George,  and  1 
ten."  Dyslexics  are  sometimes  the  lou 
mouths  in  school.  At  Andover,  Bush  w 
nicknamed  "the  Lip." 

Bush's  intense  policy  focus  on  educ 
tion— and  specifically  on  intervention 
the  earliest  grades  to  he 
learning-disabled  childn 
acquire  reading  skills  befo 
they're  left  behind— may  ste 
from  his  own  difficulties.  B 
his  policies  on  the  issue  a 
often  contradictory,  if  not  p 
nitive.  Clay  Johnson,  the  gc 
ernor's  chief  of  staff,  told  rr 
"I  don't  think  there's  any  cc 
relation  at  all  between  pay 
teachers  and  quality  of  ed 
cation. . . .  There  might  ev< 
be  a  negative  correlation."  P< 
haps  as  a  result  of  this  phile 
ophy,  Texas  had  over  40,0( 
classrooms  without  permane 
teachers  to  start  the  2000  school  year.  T 
more  punitive  part  of  his  policy  is  "no  s 
cial  promotion,"  meaning  a  child  will  n 
be  passed  to  the  next  grade  until  he  or  si 
measures  up  to  standardized  tests.  D( 
Evans,  Bush's  campaign  chairman,  to 
me,  "We  are  going  to  say  that  Johnny 
falling  behind,  and  there  needs  to  be 
program  where  someone  holds  flash  car 
up  to  Johnny." 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  that?  he  w 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  ...  I  hope  there  is 
church  that  will  do  it.  I  hope  there  is 
neighbor  or  a  mom  that  will  do  it. . . .  Yc 
can't  think  in  terms  of  the  exact  process 
how  all  this  is  going  to  happen."  Some  la 
guage  experts  are  highly  critical  of  Bust 
education  policies.  Sue  Horn,  formerly 
I.D.A.,  says,  "If  we're  branding  childrt 
failures  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  b 
cause  they  can't  meet  our  expectation 
that  affects  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
they  may  just  give  up." 

Bush  entered  Yale  University  in  196 
a  third-generation  legatee,  and  four 
himself  floundering  in  yet  anothi 
highly  intellectual  environment.  Allium^ 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  athlete,  lie  lacks 
the  natural  gifts  to  distinguish  himself  i 
any  sport.  But  he  did  have  a  gilt  lor  \\n 
ning  people.  It  looked  as  if  it  all  came  - 
naturally,  but  he  worked  hard  al  it.  H 
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idying  the  student  registry  and  memo- 

Ong  the  names  of  his  classmates,  he  was 
»le  to  roam  around  campus  in  the  first 
.v  days  of  his  freshman  year  and  forge 
any  quick  friendships. 

"George  coasted  academically,"  ac- 
Kjwledges  Roland  Betts.  "He  didn't  work 
s  tail  off  to  get  C's."  Hannah  agrees  that 
ush  devoted  the  maximum  amount  of  time 
•  doing  whatever  he  wanted  to  do:  "He 
as  in  the  fraternity  and  Skull  and  Bones, 
id  that's  a  whole  lot  more  fun  to  do  than 
i  have  good  grades." 

None  of  his  college  classmates  remem- 
ers  Bush  showing  the  slightest  interest  in 
olitics.  While  his  dorm-mates  were  locked 
l  all-night  debates  over  the  moral  ambigui- 
es  of  burning  one's  draft  card  or  writhing 
1  sorrow  and  shame  for  a  country  so  vic- 
inity divided  it  couldn't  protect  its  political 
leroes  from  assassination,  Bush  was  fretting 
iver  whether  he  would  be  tapped  for  the 


Yale,  and  who  grew  up  to  take  over  the 
academic  direction  of  the  Ivy  League.  As 
they  ascended.  Bush  retreated  into  a  50s- 
style  social  life. 

Lacey  Neuhaus,  who  in  her  youth  was  a 
rich  tomboy,  organized  a  nonthreatening 
circle  of  friends  during  their  college  vaca- 
tions in  Houston  for  evenings  of  cooking 
hamburgers  and  playing  Jeopardy.  None  of 
them  was  interested  in  dating,  says  Lacey. 
"It  was  very  asexual."  They  would  drink 
whatever  they  wanted— Bloody  Marys  or 
7&7s  or  beer.  In  retrospect,  Neuhaus  real- 
izes, "it  was  against  the  moment  of  time 
coming  in  the  country." 

Outside  this  safe  social  cocoon,  greater 
forces  were  challenging  Bush's  well-ordered 
world.  His  resentment  at  losing  status  to 
the  new,  left-of-center  elite  that  was  lead- 
ing the  cultural  revolution  is  highlighted 
by  his  recent  remarks  about  elitist  snobs 
who  "think  they're  all  of  a  sudden  smart- 


I  didn't  see  any  change  in  his  behavior," 

an  ex-partner  says  of  Bush's  religious  conversion. 


jxclusive  Skull  and  Bones  society  and 
wielding  his  power  as  president  of  the 
DKE  frat  house  to  continue  the  practice 
af  branding  pledges.  Failing  to  come  up 
ivith  a  secret  name  for  himself  as  a  Bones- 
man,  he  was  named  "Temporary." 

Bush  looked  forward  to  vacations  back 
in  Texas,  where  his  girlfriend  was  similarly 
unconcerned  about  weighty  issues.  Cath- 
ryn  Wolfman,  having  graduated  summa 
;um  laude  from  St.  John's,  went  briefly  to 
Smith  College— just  like  George's  mother. 
George  met  the  pretty  blonde  after  she 
transferred  to  Rice  University,  where,  she 
says,  she  was  "fun-loving,  a  cheerleader," 
although  she  was  a  dean's-list  student.  And 
totally  apolitical.  They  never  discussed  the 
war  or  the  civil-rights  struggle.  "Those  is- 
sues were  not  big  at  Rice,"  says  Wolfman. 
'I  just  remember  when  I  went  to  live  in 
Washington  my  parents  being  so  worried 
about  the  riots." 

It  would  seem  a  conundrum  that  this 
product  of  the  eastern  elite  constantly  sneers 
it  Ivy  Leaguers  when  almost  all  of  his 
backers  and  bailers  have  been  Andover  or 
Yale  or  Harvard  connections  of  his  or  his 
father's.  But  it's  a  different  elite.  Bush's 
eastern  elite  is  the  old  Eastern  Wasp  Es- 
tablishment (when  the  E  was  still  capital- 
ized), whose  members  learned  paddle  ten- 
nis and  table  puzzles  and  how  to  navigate 
steadfastly  through  Christmas  cotillions  and 
through  summer  squalls  in  small  boats— 
who  shared  a  way  of  life.  They  were  re- 
placed by  the  liberals  and  radicals  who 
came  of  age  in  the  60s,  while  Bush  was  at 


er  than  the  average  person  because  they 
happen  to  have  an  Ivy  League  degree  . . . 
[and  then]  sit  down  and  decide  for  every- 
one what  they  should  do." 

Cathryn  Wolfman  can't  remember  how 
George  proposed,  or  exactly  when— in 
1965  or  1966— but  it  went  off  like  a  replica 
of  his  father's  proposal  to  another  Smith 
girl,  and  at  the  same  age.  "I  was  thrilled," 
says  Wolfman.  "I  guess  I  thought  he'd  go 
into  business.  I  had  no  idea  he  would  want 
to  go  into  politics."  Their  engagement  was 
never  officially  broken  off;  it  just  fizzled 
out.  Once  Wolfman  graduated,  the  gulf  be- 
tween their  motivation  levels  was  glaring. 
She  landed  a  job  with  the  C.I. A.  and  was 
supporting  herself.  When  Bush  came 
through  Washington  to  see  her,  Wolfman 
was  already  a  very  accomplished  and  di- 
rected young  woman— totally  the  opposite 
of  George  at  the  time,  says  Neuhaus. 

Bush  had  no  plans.  "I  don't  think  he'd 
figured  out  what  he  liked  about  himself 
yet— or  what  he  liked  about  life,  except  for 
baseball,"  says  Neuhaus. 

In  his  26th  year  he  hit  rock  bottom  for 
the  first  time.  After  working  sporadical- 
ly for  much  of  the  year,  and  failing  to 
report  for  some  months  in  Alabama  for 
his  ongoing  National  Guard  obligations. 
Bush  had  to  face  his  father,  then  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  over 
the  Christmas  holidays.  He  blunted  the 
confrontation  by  getting  drunk  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  on  the  drive  home  noisily 
plowed  into  a  neighbor's  garbage  pail.  In 


the  well-worn  story.  Big  George  asked  to  see 
the  boy  in  his  den.  Little  George  barged 
in  and  with  drunken  bravado  challenged 
the  father  he  worshiped:  "I  hear  you're 
lookin'  for  me.  You  wanna  go  mano  a 
mano  right  here?" 

It  was  his  little  brother  Jeb  who  defused 
the  tension  by  announcing  that  George 
had  been  accepted  by  Harvard  Business 
School.  His  parents  were  stunned.  George 
had  applied  without  telling  them,  another 
instance  of  his  dredging  up  the  motivation 
when  he  was  looking  like  a  loser. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  Bush 
biography  is  that  he  belonged  to  the  sub- 
genre  of  his  activist  generation  that  was 
aggressively  apolitical,  its  members  exempt- 
ing themselves  from  any  concern  about 
the  burning  issues  of  the  civil-rights  strug- 
gle, the  moral  justification  of  an  American 
war  in  Vietnam,  or,  later,  the  corruption 
of  the  political  process  known  as  Water- 
gate, which  ran  a  president  out  of  the  White 
House.  By  opting  for  business  school  over, 
say,  taking  a  Peace  Corps  assignment.  Bush 
was  actually  ahead  of  his  time,  a  harbin- 
ger of  the  Me  Generation,  with  its  allergy 
to  politics  and  its  commitment  to  never 
trying  too  hard. 

"I  was  surprised  when  he  chose  to  go 
to  Harvard  Business  School,"  admits  Neu- 
haus, "because  I  thought  he'd  been  in  a 
stew  for  some  years."  Bo  Polk  sensed  there 
was  a  method  in  the  young  man's  mad- 
ness: unlike  law  school,  where  one  has  to 
read  and  memorize,  "you  do  not  need  any 
memory  at  Harvard  Business  School,"  says 
Polk.  As  a  dyslexic  himself,  Polk  says,  he 
got  through  it. 

But  apart  from  "winning"  acceptance  to 
impress  his  parents,  Bush  himself  was  lack- 
adaisical about  the  opportunity  to  study  at 
one  of  the  country's  most  prestigious  grad- 
uate schools.  "I  wasn't  really  that  excited 
about  going,"  he  tells  reporters.  "I  think  if 
you  look  at  my  full  life  ...  I  haven't  had  a 
game  plan."  To  this  day.  he  says,  he  never 
really  knows  what  he's  going  to  do  next 
"and  it  doesn't  bother  me." 

George  Bush  has  always  been  a  great 
salesman,  like  his  father.  Poppy,  like 
his  grandfather  Prescott.  Whether  the 
product  is  stocks  or  oil  wells  or  their  own 
candidacies,  pitching  themselves  is  the  fam- 
ily business. 

"I'm  lookin'  to  get  into  the  oil  and  gas 
business."  announced  the  bodacious  young 
man  who  turned  up  in  Midland  in  1975. 
Bush  looked  just  like  his  dad  when  he  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  old  hands.  Ralph 
Way.  an  oil  engineer,  started  right  oil  call- 
ing him  Little  George.  Buzz  Mills,  a  land 
man.  called  him  Bushboy.  They  taught  him 
the  business. 

Buzz  and  Ralph  introduced  (he  Bush- 
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h    pi  ivatc  Petrole- 
lo  the  whites-only 
Lib  where  the  top  oil 
iftei  .1  round  ol'  golf  to 
in  the  Men's  19th 
watch  the  golf  greens' 
I    >  hand.  Ii  was  .is  if  the 
il  60s  had  melted  away,  like  a  night- 
mare, and  Mush  was  hack  in  the  comfort- 
ably stratified,  pre-liberated  world  of  the 
50s,  where  men  were  kings,  and  women 
knew   theil   place.  One  oi'  Hush's  early 
partners,  Russ  Walker,  liked  to  tell  a  story 

that  captured  the  level  of  intelli- 
gence ami  professionalism  the  new 
oil-rushers  brought  to  town:  Two 
oilmen  have  gone  bankrupt.  They 
are  in  a  court  hearing  with  their 
unsecured  creditors.  Their  lawyer 
is  asking  one  of  the  oilmen  about 
his  assets: 

"Mr.  Jones,  just  how  much  money 
did  you  raise  from  these  investors?" 

"About  $2  million." 

"O.K.,  tell  us  exactly  what  you  did 
with  that  money." 

"About  a  third  we  spent  on  booze 
and  drugs.  Another  third  on  wom- 
en. Hell,  the  other  third  we  just 
pissed  away." 

That  was  the  oil  business  in  the 
high-flying  years.  "I  used  to  tell  peo- 
ple George  and  I  had  an  oil  com- 
pany together.  Not  true.  We  had  a 
dry-hole  company  together,"  admits 
Walker  wryly. 

"When  George  came  to  Midland, 
he  had  $50,000  of  capital,"  says 
Robert  McCleskey,  but  other  peo- 
ple put  up  the  money  for  his  deals, 
and  he'd  get  a  piece  of  it.  "He  was 
gregarious  and  reads  people  well. . . . 
He  had  a  different  set  of  people  that  were 
involved  in  [each  deal],"  says  McCleskey. 

The  loan  officer  at  First  National  Bank 
knew  the  family  name  and  befriended 
Bush  the  minute  he  hit  town.  "It  was  kind 
of  a  revolving  line  of  credit  that  was  ever- 
green," says  his  banker,  Don  Jones.  "Al- 
most all  of  his  prospects  were  turned  [sold 
to  investors]."  As  Joe  O'Neill,  another 
old  friend  of  Bush's,  notes,  "It  was  easier 
for  George  to  raise  money  than  the  aver- 
age guy  because  of  his  contacts  from 
Harvard  and  Yale." 

Yet  Bush,  who  boasts  in  campaign 
speeches  that  he  has  had  experience 
in  the  private  sector  and  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  bottom  line,  did  not  be- 
come anywhere  near  as  successful  an  oil- 
man as  his  father. 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  Bush  took  an  after- 
lunch  walk  in  downtown  Midland  with 
Mike  Conaway,  a  six-foot-three  football 
player  who  raced  dirt  bikes  but  was  stuck 


behind  a  desk  as  a  (  I'A.  Suddenly.  Bush 
proposed  to  him:  "I  want  to  build  a  huge 
independent  oil  company.  And,  Mike,  I 

want  you  on  my  team." 

"Great,  lei's  go!"  said  Conaway,  who 
had  seen  how  Bush  was  able  to  raise  more 
money  each  year  in  his  partnerships.  He 
wanted  to  be  part  of  it.  and  became  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  Bush's  company, 
Arbusto,  soon  to  be  renamed  Bush  Explo- 
ration Company. 

Bush  had  always  structured  deals  so  the 
bank  was  repaid  and  he  himself  did  fairly 


LONE  RANGER 

Bush  initially  owned  only  1.8  percent 

of  the  Texas  Rangers,  but  as  the  team's 

"front  man"  he  was  the  perfect  cheerleader, 

attending  every  home  game, 

including  this  one  at  the  Ballpark  in  Arlington 

during  the  1994  season. 


well,  even  as  his  investors  almost  invariably 
did  poorly.  In  January  1982,  Phillip  Uzielli, 
a  New  York  investor  and  Princeton  class- 
mate of  James  Baker,  one  of  Bush's  father's 
closest  friends  and  Reagan's  chief  of  staff, 
gave  Bush  a  $1  million  infusion  for  10  per- 
cent of  his  company,  which  as  a  whole  was 
worth  less  than  $400,000.  The  last  time 
Uzielli  talked  to  an  interviewer  was  in 
1991,  when  he  said  he  "lost  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey... .  Things  were  terrible." 

But  once  again,  failure  motivated  Bush. 

"We  came  to  the  conclusion  we  couldn't 
raise  money  the  way  he'd  done  it  before," 
says  Conaway.  With  an  investor  pool  that 
had  all  but  dried  up,  Bush  and  Conaway 
did  a  private  placement  offer  in  the  fall  of 


1982,  selling  discrete,  stand-alone  partni 
ships  through  brokers.  At  that  time  tl 
oil-and-gas  industry  was  as  hot  as  tl 
dot-com  industry  is  today,  but  Bush  w 
able  lo  raise  only  one-fifth  of  his  $6  m 
lion  goal.  "Going  public  was  a  mistake 
Bush  later  (old  The  Dal/as  Morning  New 
"We  never  hit  the  elephant,''  as  M 
Cleskey  puts  it  in  Texas  vernacular.  Sti 
Bush's  net  worth  climbed  from  the  meas 
$50,000  trust  fund  he  brought  with  hi 
in  1975  to  more  than  a  million  by  198 
How  did  he  manage  that  without  su 
ceeding  as  an  oilman?  Through  h 
family  and  his  father's  friends,  a 
cording  to  The  New  York  Times,  I 
raised  a  total  of  $4.67  million  fro 
limited  partners  to  drill  for  oil,  whi 
his  company  returned  only  $1.' 
million  to  his  investors.  Their  loss* 
were  cushioned  by  tax  write-offs  ( 
up  to  70  percent  for  "intangible  dri 
ing  costs." 

About  the  time  Bush  hit  40,  h 
dream  of  becoming  an  oil  maj 
nate  crashed.  His  midlife  cris 
coincided  with  the  bottom  falling  oi 
of  the  oil  business.  Midland  turne 
into  an  evacuation  zone,  and  Bus 
lost  his  chief  benefactor  when  Do 
Jones's  bank,  with  its  $1.2  billion  i 
assets,  suddenly  went  belly-up.  B 
1984  the  outlook  was  bleak. 

"I'm  all  name  and  no  money, 
Bush  complained  to  The  New  Yor, 
Times  in  1986.  Bush's  company  ha- 
$3  million  in  debt,  and  he  had  t 
lay  off  his  employees,  even  Conawa) 
and  sell  his  company.  It  was  a  trai 
matic  time  for  their  whole  socis 
group.  Their  businesses  were  sink 
ing,  the  men  were  fighting  middle  age,  an< 
their  traditional  marriages—bolstered  b; 
enough  family  wealth  that  their  wives  didn' 
have  to  work— were  nonetheless  beginning 
to  come  apart.  Bush's  drinking  had  becomi 
more  than  just  an  embarrassment  to  th< 
whole  family.  Laura  Bush,  a  Midland  li 
brarian  whom  Bush  had  married  when  lit 
was  31,  tried  the  soft  sell,  taking  him,  alonj 
with  the  Evanses  and  the  Joneses,  to  a  re 
ligious  lecture  series  given  by  Christian  au 
thor  and  broadcaster  James  Dobson.  Bu 
Bush  refused  to  behave  himself.  "Laurt 
would  be  sitting  next  to  George,  and  George 
would  come  around  to  sit  next  to  me"  sc 
the  two  could  crack  jokes,  says  Jones. 

"What  kind  of  pants  did  the  Levites 
wear?"  Bush  would  whisper. 

When  the  pastor  asked,  "What  is  a 
prophet?"  Bush  sang  out  in  front  of  the 
40  couples,  "That  is  when  revenues  ex- 
ceed expenditures.  No  one's  seen  that  out 
here  in  years." 

In  1985.  Don  Evans  urged  Bush  lo  join 
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When  day 

turns  to  night, 

an  elegant 

woman  turns 

her  Reverso  Duetto's  case 

to  conceal  its  daytime 

grace  and  reveal  its 

sparkling  evening  beauty 

It  is  a  magical  moment 

that  others  love  to  share. 

The  Reverso  has  always 

turned  heads,  and 

never  more  beautifully 

than  now 
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n     ;roup    .1  franchised 
Itud)  program  foi 
h    Promise  Keepers. 
ii  i  time  foi  ( [< 
I     Foi  the  first  time 
ren'l  just  spending  their 
itting  around,  kicking  luck  with 
hamburgers  and  beer.'   Bui  Jones  doesn't 
mber  Bush  taking  thai  spiritual  ex- 
ercise verj  seriouslj  either,   the  pastor 
would  ask  .1  question  from  the  lesson: 
"What  happened  to  the  Jew  on  Ins  way  to 
Jericho?" 

"He  gol  Ins  butt  whipped."  Bush  shot 
hack. 

And  when  his  attention  span  was  ex- 
ceeded,  he  set  Ins  watch  to  go  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  pastor's  spiel.  The  other 
men  guffawed,  and  the  following  week 
they  all  set  their  watches  and  the  class 
turned  into  a  cacophony  of  alarm  bells. 
Jones,  who  can  point  to  the  exact  date 
when  he  became  a  born-again  Christian, 
never  heard  Bush  describe  a  conversion 


In  other  words,  he  would  lose  Ins  wile 

and  Ins  twin  daughters,  Jenna  and  Bar- 
bara, born  in  Novembei  1981  the  only 
structure  he  had.  "I  mean,  Laura  and 
those  two  girls,"  says  McC'leskey  solemn- 
ly, "those  two  little  girls  changed  his 
life."  It  was  subsequently  reported  in  ma- 
jor newspapers  that  Laura  Bush  repeat- 
edly challenged  her  husband,  saying,  "It's 
me  or  the  bottle,"  or  "It's  me  or  Jack 
Daniels." 

Don  Evans  indignantly  rejected  such 
reports.  "My  wife  has  known  George  and 
Laura  for  50  years  and  never  saw  it.  It's 
absurd."  Bush's  communications  director, 
Karen  Hughes,  insists  the  Jack  Daniels  re- 
mark was  a  joke.  What  is  unchallenged  is 
that  when  Bush  and  his  friends  gathered 
at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  Colorado 
Springs  to  celebrate  their  40th  birthdays, 
he  woke  up  the  morning  after  with  a 
hangover,  went  running,  still  felt  lousy, 
and  made  a  pledge  to  himself  to  quit 
drinking.  His  old  pals  teased  him  unmer- 


"George  and  I  had  a  dry-hole  company  together." 


experience.  "He  never  said  he  was  spiritu- 
ally empty.  It's  my  understanding  that  his 
profession  of  faith  was  made  in  1986,  after 
the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  visited." 

Two  strong  women  in  his  life  have  tak- 
en on  the  soul-wrestling  job  for  Bush— 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  Barbara  Bush 
is  in  charge  of  mythmaking.  Probably 
mindful  of  Big  George's  savaging  by  the 
Christian  right,  Mrs.  Bush  told  reporters 
that  her  son  has  always  read  the  Bible. 
(Bush  challenged  that  myth  in  a  recent 
interview  with  The  Washington  Post:  "No, 
I  wasn't  reading  the  Bible  when  I  was 
younger.")  It  is  also  his  mother  who  likes 
to  tell  the  conversion  story,  based  on  a 
weekend  in  1985  when  she  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Bush  had  invited  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham  to  Kennebunkport  to  talk  to  their 
errant  son.  The  evangelist  popped  the 
question  "Are  you  right  with  God?"  Bush 
said  no,  but  he  thought  he  should  be.  He 
now  refers  to  that  talk  as  the  "mustard 
seed"  that  eventually  blossomed  into  his 
spiritual  renewal. 

It  was  actually  his  wife  who  gave  Bush 
the  wake-up  call.  "Laura  is  sharp  and 
tough,"  says  Robert  McCleskey.  "The  li- 
brarian stuff  might  be  overdone."  Mc- 
Cleskey, a  friend  of  Laura's  since  child- 
hood, is  more  definitive  in  describing  her 
ultimatum.  "Laura  explained  it  to  him  in 
a  way  he  would  understand  it,  and  he  quit 
drinking."  Did  that  mean  his  wife  threat- 
ened to  leave  him  if  he  didn't  stop  drink- 
he  was  asked.  "That's  right." 


cifully.  "Hey,  George,  you're  no  fun  any- 
more," Betts  would  say.  But  Bush  confid- 
ed to  Betts  that  Laura  and  his  mother 
wanted  him  to  stop.  "It  embarrassed  them 
sometimes." 

It  helped  that  Bush  was  bailed  out  of 
his  business  failure.  By  1984,  Bush's  com- 
pany had  merged  with  an  oil-exploration 
company  called  Spectrum  7,  owned  by 
the  two  Cincinnati  investors  William  O. 
DeWitt  Jr.,  another  Yale  alum,  and  Mer- 
cer Reynolds.  In  1986,  when  Harken  En- 
ergy stepped  in  and  purchased  Spectrum  7, 
it  hired  Bush,  who  wound  up  with  a  spot 
on  the  board  and  a  consultant's  salary  of 
$120,000  and  $530,380  worth  of  stock. 
He  unloaded  most  of  it  in  1990,  gross- 
ing $848,560,  only  two  months  before 
Harken  posted  a  quarterly  loss  of  more 
than  $20  million.  Accusations  of  insider 
trading  were  made,  but  the  S.E.C.,  chaired 
by  Richard  Breeden,  a  former  aide  to 
then  president  Bush,  let  George  off  with- 
out censure. 


'Y 


ou've  flipped  your  lid." 

Russ  Walker  challenged  George 

over  dinner  at  Clay  and  Anne  John- 
son's house  in  1992.  Johnson  joined  in. 
"You're  gonna  get  slaughtered,"  they 
warned.  "Ann  Richards  is  at  the  peak  of 
her  popularity."  His  friends  remember  how 
stubbornly  confident  he  was.  "I  am  going 
to  run,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  win." 
It  was  in  his  first  campaign  for  governor 
that  George  W.  began  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel according  to  Bush.  He  literally  gave 


sermons  in  Houston's  mega-churches,  I; 
ing  the  blame  for  America's  "failed  ct 
lure"  on  the  excesses  of  Ins  generation 
the  60s.  "I  he  culture  of  my  generalic 
our  generation,  has  clearly  said,  'If  it  lei 
good,  do  it,  and  be  sure  to  blame  son- 
body  else  if  you  have  a  problem.'" 

Bush  had  been  his  father's  bridge  bur 
er  to  the  Christian  right  during  the  19i 
presidential  campaign.  He  had  been  t 
tored  in  the  code  words  by  Doug  Wea 
an  associate  of  Jim  and  Tammy  Fa 
Bakkcr's.  Wead  introduced  him  to  tl 
most  powerful  evangelicals  around  i 
country.  In  the  early  90s,  Bush  fosten 
even  closer  friendships  with  Texas  eva 
gelicals,  notably  Dr.  Tony  Evans,  past 
of  one  of  Dallas's  largest  predominate 
black  churches.  Like  Bush,  Evans  was  < 
aggressive  sports  player  who  had  giv< 
short  shrift  to  his  studies;  he  lisped  bad 
and  had  to  overcome  it.  But  having  f< 
"the  call"  from  God,  Evans  had  turns 
himself  into  an  electrifying  evangelic 
speaker  with  a  huge  radio  and  TV  auc 
ence  and  his  own  crystal-chandelierc 
mega-church,  Oak  Cliff  Bible  Fellowshi 

Bush  learned  from  Evans  a  whole  ne 
approach— cultural  rather  than  ec 
nomic— to  winning  political  adhe 
ents.  "On  July  4,  1998,  Governor  Bus 
listened  to  Dr.  Evans  lay  out  a  whole  pi 
losophy  about  how  the  world  should  t 
seen  from  a  divine  viewpoint  and  adjus 
ed  politically,"  says  Evans's  assistant  pa 
tor  Dr.  Martin  Hawkins.  Evans,  who 
said  to  be  a  confidant  of  the  man  he  helpe 
to  become  governor— they  have  prayed  ov< 
the  phone  together— was  one  of  the  buil< 
ers  of  the  new  Christian  men's  movemei 
known  as  the  Promise  Keepers.  He  hi 
urged  men  to  "take  back"  authority  froi 
their  wives,  and  women  to  "let  your  ma 
be  a  man." 

Bush  did  seem  to  find  direction  an 
develop  discipline  in  his  habits  throug 
his  personal  religious  revival.  "For  som 
people,  when  they  discover  a  faith  in  the 
religion,  in  God  ...  it  is  a  prescription  fc 
self-respect,"  says  Lacey  Neuhaus.  But  rt 
ligion  is  also  an  important  political  toe 
for  him.  His  evangelical  Christianity  give 
him  solid  standing  as  a  social  conserve 
tive.  It  is  also  useful  in  dismissing  que; 
tions  about  his  character.  All  he  has  t 
say  is  that  his  life  has  changed  dramatica 
ly  since  he  accepted  Christ.  He  is  a  ne\ 
person,  and  his  earlier,  irresponsible  cor 
duct  is  irrelevant. 

In  his  political  sermons  he  began  cal 
ing  religious  people  to  become  involve* 
in  politics,  and  described  the  Bible  a 
"a  pretty  good  political  handbook."  H 
championed  religious  groups  as  the  bes 
instrument  to  change  social  policy,  ii 
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oi  111  partnership 

.  thai  music  u>  the 

in  i  ight,  ii  mean)  mon- 

I  lere  was  a  politician 

ivernmcnt  money 

progi  mis  such  as  welfare 

tiiirc  h  pai  tnerships  w  ith  the 

Dr.  Hawkins  says,  "I  here  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  we  would  be  one  of  the 
faith-based  organizations  that  partner 
with  the  federal  government,  under  Presi- 
dent Bush,  to  reach  out  in  the  community 
to  lake  care  of  housing  and  jobs." 

Unabashedly  tired  up  by 
the  rhetoric  oi'  the  Chris- 
tian men's  movement,  Bush 
forgot  that  not  everyone 
accepts  Christ  as  his  or  her 
savior.  He  told  a  reporter 
in  1994  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament teaches  that  only 
those  who  accept  Jesus 
Christ  will  go  to  Heaven. 

While  his  partners  in 
the  Rangers  thought  Bush 
was  out  proselytizing  for 
their  ball  club,  he  was  ac- 
tually building  a  political 
network.  His  friend  Betts 
was  impressed:  "So  when 
he  said  he  was  going  to 
run  against  Richards,  he 
knew  he  had  the  Republican  machinery 
in  high  gear,  just  waiting  to  take  their  foot 
off  the  brake.  They  said,  'You're  nominat- 
ed.' It  was  by  acclamation." 


"crusade,  as  Bush  sometimes  calls  his 
campaign,  taps  into  (he  longing  lor  an  ide- 
alized leader,  discipline,  spiritual  catharsis, 
and  restoration  of  male  authority.  Adher- 
ents dI  this  new  wave  of  Christian  evan- 
gelism vow  to  be  better  lathers  ami  hus- 
bands, community  leaders,  and  enlistees 
in  a  "godly  army"  dedicated  to  restoring 
"biblical  values."  Bush  told  Connecticut 
slate-party  members  at  a  fund-raiser  last 
June,  "We  are  about  the  quality  of  life  . . . 
love  thy  neighbors.  We  understand  the 
limitations  of  government;  government  can 
hand  out  money,  [but]  churches  and  syna- 


I  he  obvious  question  arises:  How  wou 
these  men  balance  the  interests  of  the 
and  petrochemical  industries,  which  a 

ng  their  heaviest  contributors,  wi 

the  interests  of  Americans  lor  a  clean  ai 
healthy  environment'.' 
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REEL  LIFE 

Incredibly  competitive,  Bush,  pictured  here 
with  his  father  off  Kennebunkport  in  1999, 

would  turn  everyday  fishing  outings 

into  contests.  "I  bet  we  can  find  more  fish," 

he  would  challenge  family  friends. 


mazed." 

That  is  the  word  his  father  has 

used  ever  since  Bush  whipped  Ann 
Richards  and  began  the  delayed  liftoff 
of  his  meteoric  political  career.  At  last. 
Little  George  had  proved  himself  to  his 
family.  But  even  after  Bush  trampled  his 
poorly  funded  Democrat  opponent,  Gar- 
ry Mauro,  to  be  re-elected  governor  in 
1998  with  68  percent  of  the  vote,  his 
own  parents  were  not  entirely  convinced 
that  George  was  ready  to  run  for  presi- 
dent. Joe  O'Neill  claims  he  knows  for 
a  fact  that  Bush  never  thought  it  was  a 
possibility  until  George  Shultz  privately 
anointed  him.  Bush  was  in  California 
shortly  after  his  re-election  in  '98  when 
Shultz,  who  had  served  as  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's secretary  of  state,  reportedly  told 
him,  "I  think  you  ought  to  be  president. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Reagan  stood  in 
the  same  spot,  and  I  said  the  same  thing 
to  him."  O'Neill  says,  "That  hit  George 
very  hard." 

Today,  Bush's  revivalist  stump  speech  is 
very  similar  in  style  and  content  to  the 
talks  delivered  by  inspirational  evangelists 

teak  at  Promise  Keeper  rallies.  This 


gogues  and  mosques  [are]  places  that 
warm  the  cold.  The  great  challenge  is  to 
work  to  change  the  culture,  unleash  the 
armies  of  compassion." 

With  his  promise  to  restore  "honor  and 
dignity"  to  the  Oval  Office,  Bush  is  not 
running  on  issues;  he  is  running  on  char- 
acter. The  character  of  a  political  leader, 
though,  must  be  expressed  through  his 
policies  on  the  great  concerns  of  the  time. 
A  leading  concern  today  is  the  environ- 
ment. Supreme  Court  justices  will  retire, 
new  laws  will  be  passed,  but  once  the  en- 
vironment has  been  degraded,  the  effects 
are  generally  irreversible.  Bush  is  an  oil- 
man, and  so  is  Dick  Cheney,  who,  until 
he  was  tapped  as  Bush's  running  mate, 
was  C.E.O.  of  Halliburton,  the  world's 
largest  oil-field  services  company.  Over 
the  past  five  years  Cheney  received  salary 
and  bonuses  totaling  $12.5  million,  stock 
options  worth  nearly  $39  million  and,  last 
month,  a  retirement  package  worth  an 
estimated  $20  million.  Don  Evans,  who 
would  likely  be  Bush's  chief  of  staff,  is  the 
C.E.O.  of  Tom  Brown  Inc.,  the  $750  mil- 
lion Denver-based  oil  and  gas  company. 


dessa,  Texas,  is  the  backyard 

Midland    in  every  way.  It  is  whe 

the  dirty  services  of  the  local  oil  ai 

petrochemical  industries  are  performe 

The  industry  executives  live  in  Midlan 

The  working  people  live  in  Odessa.  It 

where  the  Bush  family  first  set  up  hous 

keeping  in  1948,  a  coup 

of  miles  from  a  petr 

chemical  plant  built 

1956  that  is  now  the  sixt 

worst  polluter  in  the  sta 

of  Texas.  But  the  Bus 

family  has  long  been  gon 

and  a  few  years  ago  ev( 

the  Texas  agency  respo 

sible  for  environment 

control  of  air  and  wat< 

moved  out  of  Odessa  ai 

over  to  Midland,  leavii 

no  forwarding  numbe 

That  was  after  the  plai 

was  bought  up  in  199 

by  Huntsman,  the  large 

privately  owned  petrochen 

ical  company  in  the  cou: 

try,  which  expanded  the  plant's  capacii 

for  making  plastic  pellets. 

First,  the  school  windows  start  to  rattl 
Then  the  whole  building  shakes.  Swooosi 
thwoock!  It  sounds  like  giant  fireworks  g( 
ing  off.  The  kids  look  out  the  window 
excited.  From  the  tower  of  the  plant 
half-mile  from  the  school  a  torch  of  flam 
shoots  toward  the  sky.  Kids  who  run  ou 
side  feel  the  ground  rolling.  "Is  it  a 
earthquake?"  "Will  it  blow  up?"  Smok 
twists  up  from  the  tip  of  the  flame.  Aftc 
a  while  the  smoke  turns  black  and  lie 
down  over  the  community  and  day  turn 
into  night.  Company  representatives  te 
frightened  residents  they  are  just  bumin 
"sweet"  gas.  But  to  residents  it  smells  lik 
raw  diesel  fuel  or  rotten  eggs,  dependin 
on  the  day. 

"Whenever  there  is  a  rattle  or  a 
'earthquake,'  I  call  the  representative  fron 
Huntsman  and  ask,  'What's  going  on?' 
says  Laura  Norton,  the  principal  of  Hay 
Elementary  School.  The  public-relation 
executive  for  the  Odessa  plant,  Carolyi 
Tripp,  goes  over  to  the  school  and  calm 
everyone  down.  "She  calls  them  'flares,'1 
says  Norton.  "She  said  they  had  to  shu 
down  parts  of  the  plant  to  release  ...  I  be 
lieve  she  said  steam,  and  because  they'n 
shooting  it  fast,  it  was  creating  a  lot  o 
pressure." 

A  flare  is  the  burn-off  of  chemical 
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fefa  arc  fired  from  a  plant  into  the  at- 

sphere,  releasing  anything  from  plant 

laste  to  dangerous  carcinogens,  but  it 

lint  only  natural  or  "sweet  gas."  Flares 

!|  ie  steam,  but  what  they  are  burning  is 

I  'ten  a  toxic  chemical  soup  that  is  so 

Miimonplace  in  Texas  cities  and  poor 

ninties  that,  under  Governor  Bush,  the 

ate  has  moved  up  to  No.   1   in  ozone 

recursor  emissions.  (Air  toxics  become 

ansformed  and  create  ozone  pollution.) 

.ma/ingly,  Houston  managed  to  outdo 

os  Angeles  in  1999  as  the  city  with  the 

ighcst  levels  of  ozone  smog  in  the  na- 

on.  Houston  is  only  one  of  a  half-dozen 

f  the  slate's  largest  metropolitan  areas  to 

>e  warned  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 

ion  Agency  that  their  eight-hour  smog 

;vels  threaten  human  health.  Governor 


In  fact,  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  two- 
week  upset  the  plant  burned  more  than 
60,000  pounds  of  ethylene,  a  suspected 
neurotoxicant  that  has  adverse  effects  on 
the  nervous  system;  more  than  30,000 
pounds  of  propylene,  which  adversely  af- 
fects breathing;  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
benzene  and  butadiene— both  recognized 
as  highly  hazardous  carcinogens  which 
promote  cancer  of  the  liver  and  are  toxic  to 
the  heart,  the  blood,  the  respiratory  and  in- 
testinal and  immune  systems. 

Gene  Collins,  president  of  the  Odessa 
chapter  of  the  N.A.A.C.R,  organized  resi- 
dents into  one  of  the  largest  protests  against 
community  pollution  in  the  state— 3,100 
individual  affidavits  from  people  who  com- 
plained of  health  problems  and  medical 
bills.  The  enforcement  division  of  the 


We  fear  that  Huntsman  is  being  held  up  as  the 
poster  child  for  Bush's  shitty  environmental  record 
here  in  Texas,"  says  a  Huntsman  spokesperson. 


Bush's  latest  response  was  to  write  to  the 
E.P.A..  only  last  June,  asking  that  the 
Texas  counties  in  violation  be  designated 
"unclassifiable"  and  exempted  from  feder- 
al penalties.  The  E.P.A.  has  asked  the  gov- 
ernor to  reconsider. 

In  December  1998,  Odessa  residents  liv- 
ing downwind  of  the  newly  expanded 
Huntsman  plastics  plant  were  engulfed 
by  black,  toxic  smoke  -so  thick  they  need- 
ed to  drive  with  their  headlights  on  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  That  eerie  "flare" 
lasted  for  two  weeks.  Houses  shook,  and 
terrified  residents  couldn't  sleep  or  con- 
centrate. Children  wheezed  and  coughed 
and  came  down  with  bloody  noses  and 
headaches.  The  flame  climbed  a  hundred 
feet  in  the  air  and  could  be  seen  from 
30  miles  away  at  the  Midland  Country 
Club. 

But  the  Midland  office  of  the  state's  en- 
vironmental agency,  TN.R.C.C.  (Texas 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Commis- 
sion), did  nothing.  The  local  air-section 
manager,  Mike  Hagan,  excused  the  event 
as  an  "upset,"  which  is  what  they  call 
an  unscheduled  release  of  chemicals.  The 
TN.R.C.C.  doesn't  track  the  number  of 
upsets  at  each  plant,  and  some,  like  Al- 
coa's Rockdale  smelter,  can  have  upsets 
daily.  Ludicrously,  the  agency  puts  no  lim- 
it on  the  amount  of  toxins  or  duration  of 
releases.  A  Huntsman  Corporation  execu- 
tive in  charge  of  environmental  matters, 
Don  Olsen,  insisted  there  had  been  no 
flare.  "There  just  isn't  evidence  that  any- 
thing like  that  happened."  he  said. 


TN.R.C.C.  cooperated  with  Huntsman  in 
negotiating  a  $7,500  fine,  which  the  agency 
agreed  to  waive  when  the  company  offered 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  the  affected  community. 

Last  October,  Huntsman  told  the  Hays 
school  it  was  putting  in  an  expensive 
new  air-quality  monitor,  right  on  the 
school  grounds.  It  was  actually  provid- 
ed by  the  TN.R.C.C.  in  response  to  the 
community  outcry.  "A  Huntsman  person 
came  over  and  explained  they  would  be 
monitoring  things  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,"  says  the  principal  inno- 
cently. "We  feel  confident  they  are  mon- 
itoring the  air,  so  we  feel  like  it's  safe 
for  the  kids."  Hays  has  350  students,  of 
which  the  majority  are  black  or  Hispan- 
ic. The  principal  admits  that  some  par- 
ents have  complained  that  their  children 
are  having  problems  with  "allergies,"  but 
says  the  school's  complete  attendance 
records  are  a  year  or  two  behind.  Careful 
about  what  she  says,  since  many  of  the 
children  have  parents  who  owe  their  jobs 
to  the  Huntsman  plant,  the  principal 
praises  the  company  for  taking  an  interest 
in  their  school.  "They  get  real  involved  in 
our  science  fair,  and  they  provide  comput- 
er equipment." 

"What  good  does  it  do  if  you  give  a 
child  a  computer  and  then  20  years  later 
he  gets  cancer  from  all  the  pollution  he 
got  from  going  to  Hays  Elementary?"  asks 
Dr.  Neil  Carman,  a  former  air-quality- 
control  inspector  for  the  TN.R.C.C,  widely 
known  as  "Trainwreck."  "The  whole  sys- 
tem they  use  is  a  hoax  and  a  fraud."  says 


Carman,  who  quit  the  agency  in  disgust 
in  1992  and  now  works  for  the  Sierra  Club 
in  Texas. 

The  Huntsman  operation  in  Odessa  is 
not  the  worst  case  of  alleged  environmen- 
tal recklessness  in  Texas,  but  it  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  how  the  interests  of  the 
oil  and  power  and  petrochemical  indus- 
tries are  protected  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, while  the  population  is  virtually 
helpless  against  the  dangerously  mount- 
ing pollution  levels.  The  TN.R.C.C.  in- 
sists it  does  have  "guidelines"— E.S.L.'s, 
or  environmental-safety  levels— which  are 
pseudo-standards  that  the  agency  can  ap- 
ply or  dismiss  at  its  discretion.  But  they 
mean  almost  nothing.  Why?  Because 
Texas  is  not  enforcing  its  clean-air  laws. 
Under  the  federal  act  signed  in  1990  by 
President  Bush,  each  state  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  strategy.  Under  Governor 
Bush,  the  Texas  strategy  was  conceived  by 
industry  executives  working  with  the  gov- 
ernor's office  and  blessed  by  the  three 
commissioners  of  the  TN.R.C.C— Ralph 
Marquez,  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  chem- 
ical industry;  John  Baker,  a  profession- 
al lobbyist;  and  Robert  Huston,  an  oil- 
industry  consultant— all  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Bush. 

Here  is  how  it  happened  in  Texas,  and 
how  it  might  be  expected  to  happen 
at  the  national  level  under  President 
Bush. 

An  alarm  bell  was  sounded  in  Bush's 
office  in  January  1997  by  his  point  man 
for  environmental  policy,  John  Howard, 
who  warned  in  a  memo  that  the  "industry 
has  expressed  concern  that  the  TN.R.C.C 
is  moving  too  quickly  and  may  rashly 
seek  legislation  this  session."  The  legisla- 
tion in  question  might  have  closed  the 
grandfathering  loophole  that  allows  the 
worst  of  Texas  air  polluters  to  continue 
operating  their  decades-old  plants  with 
outmoded  technology. 

That  June,  executives  of  Marathon  Oil 
and  Exxon  sent  a  letter  to  other  oil  exec- 
utives with  good  news:  Governor  Bush,  it 
stated,  "asked  us  to  work  with  his  office 
to  develop  the  concepts  of  a  voluntary 
program  to  permit  grandfathered  facili- 
ties in  Texas."  These  arc  plants  more 
than  30  years  old.  and  they  account  for 
more  than  a  third  of  all  industrial  emis- 
sions in  the  state.  Executives  from  more 
than  a  dozen  oil  and  chemical  compa- 
nies, including  Huntsman,  together  with 
their  lobbyists,  met  through  the  fall  of 
1997  in  complete  secrecy  until  they  had 
drafted  a  new  law  to  their  liking  One 
troubled  DuPont  engineer  sent  out  an 
E-mail  stating.  "Clearly,  the  "insiders' 
from  oil  &  gas  believe  that  the  Governor's 
Office  will  'persuade1  the  I  \  R .<   I 
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him  :  1999  Hush  scaled  it  with  Ins 
in  a  law  llial  makes  it  entire- 
l\  voluntary  for  companies  with  old, 
grandfathered  plants  to  cut  their  pollu- 
tion emissions.  That  spring,  when  Bush 
announced  his  intention  to  run  for 
president,  his  campaign  was  jump- 
started  by  contributions  from  the  owners 
of  these  same  grandfathered  plants  and 
their  law  firms.  Among  the  most 
generous  were  Enron  ($103,100), 
1  won  ($19,200),  and  Shell  ($25,000). 
Vinson  &  Elkins,  the  law  firm  that 
represents  Alcoa  on  air-pollution 
matters,  contributed  $184,800.  Ba- 
ker &  Botts,  which  has  lobbied  on 
behalf  of  eight  grandfathered  pol- 
luters, including  Huntsman,  gave 
$82,000. 

Probably  some  of  those  highly 
paid  lobbyists  were  on  the 
links  the  day  in  mid-July  when 
1  had  a  late  lunch  at  the  Midland 
Country  Club.  The  club,  once  fre- 
quented by  George  W.,  hosts  lun- 
cheons for  oilmen  who  belong  to 
the  Landmen's  Association  and 
Natural  Gas  Producers.  After  a 
game  of  golf  they  might  enjoy  oys- 
ters in  crawfish  cream  sauce  and 
green  chili  and  then  sit  out  on  the 
veranda,  boasting  about  their  latest 
prospect. 

Suddenly,  from  the  veranda,  I  no- 
ticed what  looked  like  a  big  torch 
in  the  sky.  "Could  that  be  a  flare 
from  the  Huntsman  petrochemical  plant?" 
I  asked  the  assistant  manager  of  the  club. 
He  wrinkled  his  nose.  "It  doesn't  look 
very  nice." 

1  was  in  Midland  that  day  doing  inter- 
views for  this  story.  Having  read  a  report 
that  almost  a  quarter-million  children  in 
Texas  attend  school  near  grandfathered 
plants  that  emit  smog-producing  pollu- 
tion, I  had  asked  for  an  interview  with 
the  principal  of  the  Hays  school.  When 
I  called  Gene  Collins,  a  graduate  of  Bay- 
lor University  who  is  the  N.A.A.C.P.  man 
in  Odessa,  he  said,  "Y'all  picked  a  good 
time  to  come  up  here.  Huntsman  is  pass- 
ing out  flyers  in  the  community  announc- 
ing they  are  going  to  have  a  flare  and  an 
upset  [defined  as  accidental!]  tomorrow 
starting  at  six  a.m."  It  was  the  first  time 
the  company  had  given  Odessa  residents 
a  warning  of  a  flare,  though  it  is  legally 
required  to  do  so  by  the  E.P.A.  Collins 
!  id  genuinely  pleased:  "They  are 


really  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
community." 

Collins  was  not  available  when  I  called 
back.  The  company  had  started  flaring 
12  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  given  in 
the  flyer,  and  he  was  passing  out  gas 
masks  to  residents.  My  Texas  researcher, 
Mike  Smith,  and  I  drove  over  to  Odessa 
to  experience  a  flare  firsthand.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  low-income  neighborhood 
of  South  Odessa,  a  rumble  was  notice- 
able, and  a  tall  narrow  flame  lit  the  sky 
above  the  squat  houses.  Residents  were  in 
the  streets  handing  out  thin  tissue  masks. 
I  stopped  to  speak  to  Mary  Hernandez, 
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whose  neck  was  collared  by  a  raw  red 
scar.  "I  had  a  thyroid  tumor  removed 
three  months  ago,"  she  said.  "Like  a  golf 
ball." 

She  was  checking  on  the  elderly  res- 
idents, many  of  whom  have  obtained 
oxygen  tanks.  The  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers looked  very  worried.  "This  one 
has  been  going  for  two  or  three  nights 
already,"  said  Bobbi  Palmer,  a  retired 
grandmother  of  15.  "The  rolling— at  night 
it  sounds  like  thunder.  The  kids  get  very 
upset  because  the  noise  keeps  them 
awake."  Collins  says,  "We  have  a  much 
higher  than  normal  rate  of  kidney  cancer. 
So  many  people  in  Odessa  are  on  kidney 
dialysis  now,  we  have  a  special  clinic  for 


it.  And  just  about  everybody  has  sorr 
sort  of  respiratory  problem." 

After  less  than  an  hour  I  noticed  rr 
own  throat  closing  up.  My  eyes  were  ru 
ning,  my  voice  became  hoarse,  and  I  b 
gan  to  feel  disoriented.  The  company 
response  had  been  a  program  called  "Sht 
ter  in  Place":  people  were  told  to  tap 
their  windows  and  seal  themselves  in  du 
ing  a  flare  hardly  humane  in  the  90-plu 
degree  summer  heat  for  people  whose  ai 
conditioning  is  to  open  the  windows  an 
doors.  Dozens  of  Odessa  residents  ha 
traveled  to  Austin  last  spring  to  petitio 
Governor  Bush  for  help.  He  ignored  then 

That  evening  we  stopped  by  th 
Hays  school  to  see  the  ne 
monitor.  It  looked  like  a  sma 
railroad  car,  padlocked,  with  a  litt 
glass  jar  attached  to  sample  the  ai 
We  could  hear  it  "breathing,"  sucl 
ing  in  the  air,  but  Collins  said  thi 
when  he'd  asked  for  data  from  i 
the  local  TN.R.C.C.  representativ 
told  him  they  didn't  have  the  staff  t 
read  the  data.  (The  TN.R.C.C.  ha 
3,000  employees.)  After  a  mont 
of  chasing  around,  a  technical  pei 
son  at  the  TN.R.C.C.  campus  i 
Austin  downloaded  13,000  pages  c 
data  documenting  the  emissions  a 
the  Hays  school  on  an  hourly  basi 
from  the  time  the  monitor  had  beei 
installed,  nine  months  before.  Th 
results  were  shocking.  Even  Dr.  Cai 
man,  the  former  TN.R.C.C.  inspec 
tor  who  had  worked  for  years  in  th 
Odessa  plants,  had  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it. 

"It's  like  having  an  open  inciner 
ator  in  your  backyard,  but  this  in 
cinerator  is  burning  a  very  large 
soup  of  toxic  chemicals,"  said  Dr.  Carmar 
after  analyzing  the  data  from  the  thret 
days  in  mid-July  when  I  had  followed  th< 
flare  in  Odessa.  "With  all  of  the  toxic  aii 
releases  occurring  in  Texas— tens  of  thou 
sands  of  them— this  is  the  first  time  a  con 
tinuous  monitor  has  recorded,  in  real  time 
emissions  from  a  flaring  episode  in  Tex 
as,"  to  Dr.  Carman's  knowledge. 

The  "normal"  level  for  benzene  in  the 
area  ranges  from  .5  to  2  or  3  parts  pei 
billion  (p.p.b.)  molecules  of  air.  The  eve 
ning  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  the  ben 
zene  level  spiked  up  to  6.5  p.p.b.  At  11 
p.m.,  after  the  last  local  newscaster  left 
the  benzene  level  jumped  to  13.  But  we 
were  still  being  exposed  to  the  effects  of  s 
truly  stratospheric  climb  recorded  at  sever 
that  morning— up  to  269  p.p.b.,  at  least  a 
200  percent  increase!  And  benzene  wasn't 
the  only  deadly  carcinogen  the  plant  was 
spewing.  There  were  also  high  levels  of 
toluene  and  butadiene,  both  neurotoxi- 
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cants  that  arc  considered  extremely  haz- 
ardous to  children's  development  as  well 
as  to  iIh  reproductive  health  of  men  and 
women  and  particularly  to  the  unborn, 

"  i  Ins  is  dramatic  evidence  that  these 
flares  arc  not  burning  everything,  but  rath- 
er releasing  a  mixture  of  highly  toxic  chem- 
icals into  the  air  at  ground  level.''  I)r  Car- 
man said.  "I  can  tell  you,  the  T.N.R.C.C, 
has  no  idea  what  this  stuff  does  to  people. 
The)  arc  certainly  not  going  to  tell  anyone 
that  it  is  killing  them,  because  that  is  bad 
for  'bidness'  in  Texas." 

The  Huntsman  plants  are  among  hun- 
dreds of  such  outmoded,  free-flaring  facil- 
ities. And  the  saddest  part,  says  Dr.  Car- 
man, is  that  what  comes  out  of  most  of 
these  plants  is  not  even  monitored. 

When  1  read  off  the  data  from  the  Hays 
monitor  to  a  director  of  enforcement  at  the 
T.N.R.C.C,  Joe  Vogel,  he  was  evasive.  He 
isn't  a  toxicologist,  he  said,  he's  a  business- 
administration  person.  Yet  he  insisted,  "A 
lot  of  short-term  spikes  don't  necessarily 
have  a  health  impact. . . .  There  is  not  a 
refinery  that  does  not  have  upsets."  The 
managers  of  another  Huntsman  plant,  in 
Port  Arthur,  had  been  found  criminally 
guilty  in  1999  of  falsifying  reports  on  a 
similar  incident  of  a  huge  benzene  release. 
(One  of  the  convicted  managers  was  a  for- 
mer state  air-pollution  regulator;  while  on 
appeal  he  still  has  his  job  with  Hunts- 
man.) "'We  have  never  been  able  to  prove 
a  condition  of  air  pollution,  because  we 
were  never  able  to  prove  that  the  smoke 
impacted  the  neighborhood,"  says  Vogel 
about  Port  Arthur. 

Vogel  failed  to  say  that  the  T.N.R.C.C. 
has  set  acceptable  levels  for  short-term  re- 
leases, and  Huntsman  had  clearly  exceeded 
them  and  may  be  endangering  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  short-term  safety 
level  of  benzene  is  four  p.p.b.  an  hour  for 
24  hours.  On  July  11,  the  average  mea- 
surement of  benzene  per  hour  in  South 
Odessa  was  20  p.p.b.  My  call  must  have 
set  off  alarm  bells  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
headquarters  of  Huntsman.  A  conference 
call  with  Don  Olsen  was  arranged  by  a 
lobbyist  with  the  public-relations  firm  cre- 
ated by  Governor  Bush's  media  guru,  Mark 
McKinnon.  "We  bought  this  plant  because 
we  thought  it  helps  Odessa  and  the  end 
products  it  makes  are  necessary  for  soci- 
ety," said  Olsen.  He  also  said  that  the 
company  had  spent  millions  on  putting  in 
a  new  flaring  system.  "We're  working  close- 
ly with  the  T.N.R.C.C." 

But  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  a 
July  flare,  nor  about  any  data  generated 
by  the  expensive  new  monitor,  and  pro- 
fessed ignorance  of  any  benzene  releases 
When  he  heard  some  of  the  numbers, 
he  changed  his  story:  "The  T.N.R.C.C. 
or  E.P.A.  has  not  contacted  us  about 


that  It's  not  our  responsibility  to  read 
monitors.  If  they  find  something  wro 
they  have  the  responsibility  to  tell  us." 

The  next  day  Huntsman's  excuse  \ 
to  say  the  monitor  wasn't  even  opera! 
on  the  three  days  lor  which  we  had  di 
Several  days  later,  the  company  provii 
us  with  a  duplicate  of  the  data  from 
T.N.R.C.C  but  insisted  that  all  the  ch< 
icals  recorded  were  far  below  levels 
concern.  They  also  tried  to  blame  the  i 
lution  on  a  nearby  rubber  plant.  Hu 
man  put  out  2,936,559  pounds  of  tc 
chemicals  in  1998-25  times  as  much 
pollution  as  the  rubber  plant,  accord 
to  the  E.P.A.  Other  toxic  chemic 
found  by  the  Hays  monitor  are  prima 
associated  with  Huntsman's  facility  (p 
pylene,  ethylene,  propane,  ethane,  a 
methane). 

"It's  a  farce,"  Gene  Collins  said  wit 
bitter  laugh.  "Governor  Bush  has  tun 
his  head.  Maybe  that  is  how  he  interpi 
'compassionate  conservative'— I  won't  wa 
your  suffering."  In  the  month  after 
Odessa  upset,  Collins  reported,  "we've  I 
two  people  die  from  acute  asthma  attac 
It's  really  scary." 

Even  the  company's  PR.  spokespers* 
Barbara  Laing,  complained,  "We  fear  I 
Huntsman  is  being  held  up  as  the  pos 
child  for  Bush's  shitty  environmental  rec< 
here  in  Texas." 

I  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  to  i 
Governor  Bush  about  his  learning  di 
culties,  his  religious  awakening,  a 
his  environmental  policies.  Coming  out 
the  celebratory  Republican  convention 
joined  Bush's  whistle-stop  train  tour  throu 
the  Midwest,  expecting  a  real  grassro< 
trip.  Instead,  it  was  a  long  string  of  r. 
vately  owned  railroad  cars.  The  campai 
had  hired  a  top  Philadelphia  caterer,  w 
was  told  to  "take  care  of  the  press,  fi 
class,"  which  meant  laying  on  heavy  h( 
d'oeuvres— smoked-salmon  napoleons  a 
caviar  on  creme  fraiche— while  the  tn 
purred  through  traditionally  Democr 
ic  states.  Crowds  were  huge  and  high 
charged,  but  the  faces  were  almost  exc 
sively  white. 

Running  down  the  roadbed  at  one  stc 
I  collared  Don  Evans.  I  asked  him  h< 
Bush,  as  president,  would  balance  his  1( 
alty  to  the  oil,  gas,  and  petrochemical 
dustries  with  the  nation's  growing  cc 
cerns  about  environmental  policy.  T 
pause  was  long.  "We'll  have  a  policy  po 
tion  on  the  environment  and  energy— i 
being  worked  on."  Evans  emphasized  tr 
the  governor  has  taken  "enormous  cc 
structive  steps  to  reduce  pollution." 

The  next  morning  I  was  told  by  Kar 
Hughes,  "The  governor  will  not  be  able 
participate  in  your  profile." 
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STEINBERG 
IN  THE  PARLOR 

A  new  book  recalls  how 

the  artist  turned  his  circle  of  friends  into 

eccentric,  anonymous  cartoons 


T 


he  war  was  finally  over,"  remembers  Inge  Morath,  now 
77,  "and  the  excitement  of  the  world's  opening  up  . . . 
was  almost  unbearable."  As  a  young  Austrian  in  Vienna 
and  Paris  in  the  40s  and  50s,  Morath  harbored  a  mod- 
est desire.  Someday  she  hoped  to  meet  the  artist  Saul 
Steinberg,  whose  eccentric  drawings  in  the  pages  of  The  New- 
Yorker  gave  her  a  new  perspective  on  a  changing  world.  In  1956, 
by  then  an  established  photojournalist  and  portraitist,  she  got  her 
wish.  On  her  first  trip  to  New  York,  a  friend  arranged  for  her  to 
stop  by  Steinberg's  Upper  East  Side  apartment.  "I  rang  the  bell," 
Morath  writes  in  her  new  book,  Saul  Steinberg  Masquerade 
(Viking  Studio),  and  the  artist  "came  out  wearing  over  his  head  a 
paper  bag  on  which  he  had  drawn  a  self-portrait." 

The  encounter  set  off  a  collaboration  that  was  fresh  and  impish 
and  inspired.  Over  the  next  10  years  the  pair  persuaded  friends  to 
sit  for  Morath's  camera— their  features  hidden  by  cardboard  or 
paper-bag  masks  bearing  faces  conjured  by  Steinberg.  Morath 
shot  in  Greenwich  Village  and  the  Chelsea  Hotel.  She  shot  her 
husband,  playwright  Arthur  Miller  (right,  in  sweater),  and  Stein- 
berg himself  (left,  with  glasses).  The  result  was  a  sequence  of  hu- 
man cartoons:  anonymous,  rogue  poseurs  assuming  various  Stein- 
bergian  guises.  These  whimsical  sessions— with  echoes  of  Klee 
and  Ionesco,  and  a  blast  of  Brubeck— have  now  been  collected  in 
one  volume,  an  homage  to  Steinberg  (who  died  last  year  at  84) 
and  to  the  absurdity  and  promise  of  the  era.        — david  kriend 
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RUSSIA'S  DARK  MASTER 


Vladimir  Putin,  Russia's  new  president,  won  the  admiration  of  his 

people  for  his  iron  grasp  on  power.  Then  came  the  Kursk  submarine  crisis. 

Will  the  Kremlin's  mystery  man  be  able  to  rein  in  a  massively  corrupt 

oligarchy,  or  will  he  wake  the  ghost  of  Stalin? 

fiL  BY  MAUREEN  ORTH 


he  muddy  lot  in  a  working-class 
section  of  St.  Petersburg  is  filled 
with  debris  and  gives  no  hint  of 
the  city's  shabby  grandeur.  But  housed 
there  in  a  beat-up  building  behind  a  tur- 
bine factory  is  the  sports  club  that  helped 
form  so  much  of  Vladimir  Putin's  disci- 
pline and  character.  For  15  years  Anatoly 
Rakhlin,  a  slight,  tautly  muscled  man  with 
Bozo-the-Clown  white  hair  and  penetrating 
blue  eyes,  trained  "Volodya"  to  become  a 
champion  in  sombo  and  judo;  Putin  and 
his  team  traveled  all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sombo.  a  Russian  acronym  for  "self-defense 


without  weapons,"  is  a  mix  of  judo  and 
wrestling  that  caught  on  when  Putin  was 
growing  up  in  the  mid-60s.  It  places  a  pre- 
mium on  quick  moves,  calm  demeanor, 
and  the  ability  to  keep  from  showing  emo- 
tion or  uttering  a  sound,  no  matter  how 
intense  the  struggle  or  the  pain.  Putin,  a 
laconic,  inscrutable  introvert  to  the  world 
and  a  wry  charmer  to  his  intimates,  seems 
to  have  learned  sombo's  lessons  well.  On 
one  wall  of  the  sports  club,  Putin's  sad 
teenage  face  stares  out  from  an  old  lineup 
of  the  club's  "Masters  of  Sport,"  the  Rus- 
sian equivalent  of  all-stars. 


Clearly,  Putin,  then  as  now,  was  no 
only  calculating  but  also  a  risktaker.  All 
though  he  was  barely  five  feet  seven  ano 
competed  in  the  lightweight,  135-pounc 
category,  he  was  Leningrad's  judo  cham 
pion  in  1976,  and  he  would  take  on  team 
mates  twice  his  size.  "He  could  alway; 
fight  against  me,"  says  316-pound  Slaw 
Okumen,  "even  if  we  were  in  different  cat- 
egories." (Okumen  was  only  246  pounds 
back  then.)  "He  could  throw  me.  His  will 
to  win  was  superstrong."  Some  of  Putin's 
contemporaries  still  come  back  to  the  gym 
at  night  to  wrestle,  sweat  in  the  sauna,  and 
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Ml  stories  in  the  coach's  office,  which  is 
.Jed  with  rags,  old  tires,  and  decrepit  ath- 
tic  equipment.  Coach  Rakhlin  explains. 
I  Volodya  was  not  a  wrestler  of  physicality. 
ut  more  of  intellect  -a  smart  wrestler.  He 
I  Iways  did  the  unexpected,  because  he 
-as  versatile,  very  strong,  so  the  speed  of 
le  fight  was  intense." 

I  The  quality  the  coach  most  remembers 
'utin  for,  however,  was  his  loyalty.  And 
jyalty  is  what  has  catapulted  Vladimir 
'utin  through  the  ranks,  from  an  obscure, 
isillusioned  K.G.B.  lieutenant  colonel 
ome  from  Germany  in  1990  to  deputy 
nayor  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  a  series  of  in- 
reasingly  powerful  posts  in  the  corrupt 
Cremlin  of  Boris  Yeltsin.  (Think  Robert 
)uvall  as  the  consigliere  in  The  Godfather. ) 
During  Putin's  first  four  years  of  training. 
\akhlin  had  to  change  the  club's  location 
ive  times  in  the  sprawling  city.  Other  kids 
lropped  out,  but  not  Volodya,  who  had  to 
ravel  long  distances  on  the  trolley.  The  only 
;hild  of  what  Rakhlin  calls  poor  working- 
:lass  parents,  Putin  stuck  with  the  coach, 
wen  when  he  was  studying  at  Leningrad 
State  University,  where  he  was  pressured 
to  be  on  the  university  teams,  and  later  as 
a  young  K.G.B.  officer,  when  he  was  practi- 
cally ordered  by  university  authorities  to  join 
the  police  club.  According  to  Rakhlin, 
"The  best  wrestlers  come  not  from 
talent  but  from  dedication  to  sport. 
Volodya  was  dedicated  to  sport  and 
loyal  to  his  coach." 

Last  December  31,  Boris  Yeltsin— 
in  a  brilliant  tactical  move— re- 
signed unexpectedly  and  made 
Putin,  who  was  then  prime  minister, 
his  successor,  thereby  forcing  early  elec- 
tions in  March.  Putin,  one  of  whose 
first  decrees  as  acting  president  was 
to  absolve  the  vulnerable  Yeltsin  of    I 
any  prosecution  after  he  left  office,    I 
got  52  percent  of  the  vote.  The  cam- 
paign was  designed  as  a  clever  series  of 
macho  photo  ops  in  which  Putin  said  al- 
most nothing  but  proclaimed  a  "dictator- 
ship of  the  law,"  while  the  state-owned  me- 
dia mercilessly  slandered  his  opponents. 

On  May  7,  the  day  of  Putin's  inaugura- 
tion, Anatoly  Rakhlin  was  outside  Mos- 
cow at  a  tournament,  but  the  next  day 
the  Kremlin  tracked  him  down  the  mo- 
ment he  registered  at  a  hotel  in  the  capi- 
tal. Rakhlin  was  picked  up  in  an  official 
car  and  whisked  in  his  sweats  to  the  inner 
sanctum  of  the  Kremlin,  to  have  lunch 
alone  w:th  the  exhausted  new  president 
of  Russia  in  his  private  dining  room.  "I 
was  with  him  15  years.  His  mother  died, 
his  father  died.  I  am  a  second  father." 

Rakhlin  tried  to  relax  Putin  by  "speak- 
ing of  nothing.  I  told  him  how  to  take 
care  of  his  knees."  Then,  because  Rakhlin 


wanted  a  signed  picture  and  the  president 
didn't  have  one,  they  drove  over  to  Putin's 
old  prime  minister's  office,  which  he  had 
not  yet  vacated.  Rakhlin  got  his  picture, 
of  Putin  in  judo  clothes,  and  it  now  hangs 
in  his  gym.  Later,  Rakhlin  was  told  to  in- 
form the  president's  secretary  anytime  he 
got  a  request  for  an  interview.  By  then 
Rakhlin  and  I  had  already  met. 

He  tells  me  that  Putin  confided  to  him 
that  the  hardest  part  of  his  job  was  meeting 
so  many  "simple"  people  during  his  travels 
outside  Moscow.  "He  told  me  they  just 
complain  or  cry  because  they  live  so  badly," 
Rakhlin  says.  "They  can't  believe  they  are 
seeing  the  president,  and  they  hope  he  can 


on  Chechnya,  which  has  leveled  Grozny, 
the  capital,  and  left  untold  thousands  of 
civilian  casualties.  Putin  considers  the  con- 
flict in  Chechnya  a  terrorist  civil  insurrection 
and  says  that  "Chechen  bandits"  are  the 
shock  troops  of  a  fundamentalist  Muslim 
drive  to  deprive  the  Russian  Federation  of 
vast  stretches  of  territory.  His  efforts  to  de- 
monize  Chechens  were  aided  by  the  fact 
that  many  Muscovites  believe  downtown 
Moscow  is  controlled  by  the  Chechen 
Mob.  After  highly  suspicious  "Chechen  ter- 
rorist" apartment  bombings  in  three  Rus- 
sian cities  last  fall,  in  which  about  300  ci- 
vilians were  killed,  Putin's  ratings  soared. 
though  there's  little  evidence  that  Chechen 


make  their  lives  better,  be-    I 

cause  they  are  so  miser-    flf  ^^"^"^^^ 

able.  It's  getting  to  him." 

At  the  Okinawa  G8  summit  in  July. 
Putin  capped  an  impressive  first  ap- 
pearance with  the  heads  of  state  of 
the  world's  leading  industrial  nations— one 
of  his  suggestions  was  that  they  should 
start  E-mailing  one  another— by  visiting  a 
Japanese  judo  club  and  pinning  a  young 
opponent,  whom  he  then  invited  to  throw 
him.  He  told  reporters  that  his  favorite 
judo  move  is  the  deashibari,  a  swift  attack 
which  knocks  the  opponent  off  his  feet. 

Putin's  instant  popularity  took  Kremlin 
image-makers  totally  by  surprise  last  fall, 
when,  as  the  third  prime  minister  Yeltsin 
had  appointed  in  two  years,  he  took  full  re- 
sponsibility for  waging  a  bloody,  brutal  war 


terrorists  actually  earned 
out  the  bombings.  "Mili- 
tary activities  in  the  (  au- 
casus  always  bring  down  popularity  rat- 
ings," says  Kremlin  political  consultant 
and  manipulator  Gleb  Pavlovsky.  "It  was 
the  miracle  that  Putin  brought  into  reality. 
We  didn't  expect  that  at  all!" 

Putin,  who  Pavlovsky  says  was  being 
"tested  by  Yeltsin,"  was  a  revelation.  Yel- 
tsin's "Family,"  or  inner  circle,  intent  on 
managing  the  succession  and  maintaining 
its  tainted  power,  had  been  plotting  the 
post-Yeltsin  era  almost  from  the  da)  of 
Yeltsin's  1996  election  (Pavlovsky  calls  it  a 
sort  of  Manhattan  Project")  They  secretly 
polled  to  find  out  what  kind  of  person  the 
Russian  people  considered  heroic.  Sudden- 
ly, right  under  their  noses,  they  realized  thai 
in  Putin  they  had  a  Stirlit/.  the  dashing 
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THE  GODFATHER 

Putin  with  Boris  Yeltsin,  who  named  him 

his  successor  last  December.  One  of  Putin's  first 

decrees  as  acting  president  was  to  absolve 

Yeltsin  of  any  prosecution  after  he  left  office. 


fictional  K.G.B.  officer  who  is  the  hero  of 
a  popular  old  film,  an  undercover  agent 
in  the  SS  in  Germany  in  World  War  II, 
who  embodies  Russian  ideals.  They  im- 
mediately launched  a  campaign  to  turn 
Vladimir  Putin  into  another  Stirlitz.  They 
created  an  ideology-free  political  party 
called  Unity,  and  came  in  second  to  the 
Communists  with  24  percent  of  the  par- 
liamentary electoral  vote. 

The  Stirlitz  campaign  revealed  to  Pavlov- 
sky  how  Putin  could  overcome  the 
dual  handicaps  of  coming  from  the 
K.G.B.  (not  exactly  consonant  with  demo- 
cratic reform)  and  being  handpicked  by  the 
despised  Yeltsin.  "For  an  intelligence  officer 
it  was  easy.  He  had  the  alibi:  he's  hiding 
and  in  secrecy  awaiting  orders. . . .  Did  he 
take  part  in  reforms?  Yes,  but  he  was  Stir- 
litz, seen  in  the  movie  as  working  under 
SS  cover,  but  he's  not  SS.  Was  he  seen  at 
demonstrations?  Of  course  not!  He  is  Stirlitz 
and  not  supposed  to  be  seen  there.  And 
here  we  are  reaching  the  paradox,"  Pavlov- 
sky  continues.  "But  Yeltsin  named  him  as 
successor,  and  Yeltsin  was  hated  by  the 
whole  country.  Yes,  but  he  is  Stirlitz,  and 
he  earned  Yeltsin's  trust  so  well  that  even 
Yeltsin  counts  on  him!  That  was  a  very 
deep  mechanism."  Pavlovsky  adds,  "Of 
course,  power  should  be  in  a  way  mysteri- 
ous and  magic.  Especially  in  Russia.  Putin 
answers  that  need  perfectly." 

Meanwhile,  the  opposition  did  its  part. 
According  to  Pavlovsky,  "They  were  con- 
ducting an  anti-Yeltsin  campaign  only.  They 


started  to  truly  believe  their  propaganda, 
that  Yeltsin  is  some  sort  of  maniac  who  is 
entertaining  himself  by  changing  prime 
ministers,  that  he  is  not  solving  a  rational 
task  of  searching  for  a  successor.  Our  hope 
was  that  they  would  be  thinking  of  Putin  as 
another  fatal  mistake  of  Yeltsin."  They  were. 
"When  Putin  was  superpopular,  they  called 
themselves  his  enemy— total  stupidity!"  The 
strategy  played  out  perfectly.  "When  we  un- 
derstood everyone  was  thinking  the  way  we 
wanted  them  to,  psychologically  we  began 
to  drink  champagne,"  Pavlovsky  crows. 

After  the  parliamentary  elections  on 
December  19,  "which  were  really  presiden- 
tial elections,  because  people  came  to  vote 
for  Putin,  we  understood  we  couldn't  hide 
Putin  anymore."  Had  Yeltsin  not  taken 
himself  out  early,  "that  would  have  forced 
Putin  to  position  himself  regarding  Yeltsin 
and  Yeltsin's  past."  But  after  Yeltsin  re- 
signed on  December  31,  "we  understood 
that  we  had  one  or  two  months  for  Putin 
to  become  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
head  of  executive  power." 

The  image-makers  poured  it  on:  Rus- 
sians saw  Putin  distributing  hunting  knives 
to  Russian  troops  at  the  Chechen  front  on 
New  Year's  Day,  Putin  using  crude  prison 
slang  to  say  how  he'd  deal  with  Chechen 
guerrillas  ("We'll  ice  them  while  they're 
shitting  in  the  outhouse"),  Putin  flying  a 
two-seat  military  jet.  "Putin  demonstrated 
all  the  time  he  can  do  things,"  says  Pavlov- 
sky. "He  showed  that  as  a  secret  intelli- 
gence officer  he  is  able  to  handle  weapons, 
the  jet."  The  Russian  populace,  humiliated 


by  (he  loss  of  the  first  Chechen  wa 
1996  and  the  loss  of  their  status  as  a  su 
power,  and  weary  of  the  ubiquitous  cor 
tion  in  the  government  and  the  down 
of  their  economy,  yearned  for  a  young, 
orous  leader  they  could  be  proud  of  s( 
one  who  would  restore  law  and  order 
show  who  was  boss.  Democracy  wa: 
most  a  secondary  concern. 

Until  the  tragic  sinking  of  the  Ki 
nuclear  submarine  in  August,  w 
118  men  perished  and  Putin  failei 
come  home  from  his  Black  Sea  vacatioJ 
provide  leadership  in  the  crisis,  the  i 
president  had  been  consolidating  his  po 
at  a  dizzying  rate.  He  had  rr 
aged  to  scare  and  offend  m 
of  the  elite  while  keeping  his 
proval  ratings  high.  He  had 
a  deal  with  the  Communists' 
the  Duma,  the  Parliament's  1< 
er  house,  to  share  power  with 
Unity  Party,  and  he  seemed 
be  getting  almost  everything 
wanted.  Even  now  he  is  mov 
toward  a  two-party  system  of  L 
ty  and  the  Communists.  Mi 
important,  he  has  divided  Rus 
into  seven  federal  zones,  each  with 
own  administrator,  a  move  designed  to  r 
in  Russia's  89  elected  regional  governc 
many  of  whom  are  corrupt  in  forging  de 
which  bypass  the  national  governme 
What  is  alarming  to  many  observers  be 
inside  and  outside  of  Russia  is  that  five 
the  seven  administrators  are  former  gen 
als  from  the  military  or  security  forci 
Echoing  fears  that  the  security  forces  i 
in  the  ascendant,  human-rights  activ 
Yelena  Bonner,  widow  of  the  famed  d 
sident  Andrei  Sakharov,  says,  "I  belie 
[the  K.G.B.]  would  never  allow  anyone 
leave  the  zone  of  its  influence.  Physica 
you  can  resign  from  this  organization,  h 
mentally  and  professionally  Putin  will  ni 
er  get  out  from  under  their  influence." 

Putin  has  gotten  legislation  passed 
expel  the  governors  from  automa 
membership  in  the  upper  house  of  P 
liament  and  to  strip  them  of  their  office 
they  have  been  found  to  break  the  law.  Th 
now  have  to  return  much  more  tax  reven 
to  the  federal  government.  The  Parliame 
will  be  further  weakened  by  the  establis 
ment  of  a  new  "state  council,"  predicted 
take  over  many  key  parliamentary  powt 
traditionally  held  by  the  upper  house. 

With  a  team  of  liberal  economists.  Put 
has  also  introduced  a  new  supply-side  ec 
nomic  plan  for  Russia,  featuring  a  radi< 
tax-reform  package  to  attract  Western  i 
vestment,  the  cornerstone  of  which  is  a  su 
plified  flat  tax  of  13  percent  to  encoura 
the  wealthy  to  pay  at  least  something.  B 
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THANKS  TO  MODERN  SCIENCE 

17  INNOCENT  PEOPLE  HAVE  DEEN  REMOVED  FROM  DEATH  ROW. 

THANKS  TO  MODERN  POLITICS 

23  INNOCENT  PEOPLE  HAVE  REEN  REMOVED  FROM  THE  LIVIN6. 


On  April  15,  1999,  Ronald  Keith  Williamson 
walked  away  from  Oklahoma  State  Prison  a 
free  man.  An  innocent  man.  He  had  spent  the 
last  eleven  years  behind  bars.  "I  did  not  rape  or 
kill  Debra  Sue  Carter,"  he  would  shout  day  and 
night  from  his  death  row  cell.  His  voice  was  so 
torn  and  raspy  from  his  pleas  for  justice  h 
that  he  could  barely  speak.  DNA  evidence 
would  eventually  end  his  nightmare  and 
prove  his  innocence.  He  came  within  five 
days  of  being  put  to  death  for  a  crime 
he  did  not  commit. 

Williamson's  plight  is  not  an  isolated 
one.  Nor  is  it  even  unusual. 

Anthony  Porter  also  came  within 
days  of  being  executed.  The  state  of 
Illinois  halted  his  execution  as  it 
questioned  whether  or  not  Porter  was 
mentally  competent.  Porter  has  an  I.Q. 
of  fifty-one.  As  the  state  questioned  his 
competence,  a  journalism  class  at 
Northwestern  University  questioned 
his  guilt.  With  a  small  amount  of  inves- 
tigating, they  managed  to  produce  the 
real  killer.  After  sixteen  years  on  death  row, 
Anthony  Porter  would  find  his  freedom.  He  was 
lucky.  He  escaped  with  his  life.  A  fate  not  shared 
by  twenty-three  other  innocent  men. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  five-part  series  "Death 
Row  justice  derailed,"  pronounced,  "Capital  punish- 
ment in  Illinois  is  a  system  so  riddled  with  faulty 
evidence,  unscrupulous  trial  tactics,  and  legal 
incompetence  that  justice  has  been  forsaken."  The 
governor  of  Illinois  recently  declared  a  moratorium 
on  the  death  penalty  after  the  state  had 
acquired  the  dubious  honor  of  releasing  more 
men  from  death  row  than  it  had  executed. 

The  unfairness  that  plagues  the  Illinois 
system  also  plagues  every  other  state  as  welL 
1  incompetent  lawyers,  racial  bias,  and  lack 
of  access  to  DNA  testing  all  inevitably 
lead  to  gross  miscarriages  of  justice.  As 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan,  Jr.,  stated,  'Terhaps  the  bleakest 
fact  of  all  is  that  the  death  penalty  is 
imposed  not  only  in  a  freakish  and  dis- 
criminatory manner,  but  also  in  some  cases 
upon  defendants  who  are  actually  innocent" 
Even  those  who  support  capital  punish- 
ment are  finding  it  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
endorse  it  in  its  current  form.  Capital  punish- 
m  mentis  a  system  that  is  deeply  flawed -a  system 
that  preys  on  the  poor  and  executes  the  innocent  It  is  a 
system  that  is  fundamentally  unjust  and  unfair.  Please 
support  our  efforts  to  have  a  moratorium  on  further 
executions  declared  now.  Support  the  ACLU. 
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.miics.  and  the  worsi  is 
i  ome  ihis  rail  when  the 
iment  i  du(  (    utilitj  and  ho 

inking  ol  the  Kursk, 
and  the  bomb  thai  exploded  in  a  crowded 
downtown  Moscow  underground  passage- 
way .1  week  ea  liei  the  perilous  nature  of 
Russia's  security  and  military  preparedness 

was  brought  into  stark  relief. 

While  the  Russian  press  responded  with 
more  vigor  than  it  ever  had  in  the  past, 
and  when  public  opinion  suddenly  de- 
manded to  be  taken  into  account,  Putin 
msie.id  of  displaying  the  reflexive  instincts 
o(  an  experienced  politician  rallying  his 
country  at  a  crucial  moment- behaved  like 
a  timid,  secretive  Soviet  bureaucrat  out  of 
the  past:  distancing  himself,  refusing  for- 
eign aid  for  lour  days,  allowing  disinfor- 
mation fed  bv  the  Russian  Navy  about  the 


"I  know  from  the  inside 
there  is  no  free  press. 
The  press  here  is  either 
distorted,  not  published, 
or  told  what  to  write." 


fate  of  the  sub  to  flourish.  The  long-term 
effect  of  the  Kursk  on  Putin's  ability  to  gov- 
ern will  take  months  to  assess. 

Before  the  Kursk  crisis,  however,  Putin's 
most  controversial  move  had  been  a 
clampdown  on  the  opposition  media 
with  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  new  Russia's 
powerful  oligarchs,  Vladimir  Gusinsky, 
chairman  of  the  Media-Most  empire,  which 
includes  NTV,  the  influential  television  net- 
work, for  alleged  fraud.  Gusinsky  says  the 
charges  are  baseless,  though  Russia  analyst 
Dimitri  Simes  cautioned  on  Tire  NewsHour 
with  Jim  Lehrer  that  Gusinsky  is  "closer  to 
Meyer  Lansky  than  a  real  democrat."  The 
government  says  he  acquired  a  controlling 
stake  in  a  lucrative  TV  station  for  $5,000 
after  the  official  in  charge  of  the  sale  al- 
legedly received  a  payment  of  $1  million. 
In  July,  after  strong  negative  reaction 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  charges  were 
suddenly  dropped,  and  rumors  abound 
that  a  deal  was  struck  to  have  Media-Most 
sold  and  put  under  state  supervision,  but 
NTV  officials  deny  it.  Igor  Malashenko, 
the  number-two  man  at  Media-Most,  warns, 
"Putin's  consolidation  of  power  is  very  sim- 
ple: it's  to  put  everything  under  his  control. 
He  doesn't  believe  in  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  Any  checks  and  balances  are 


a  nuisance."  Putin's  government  appears 
to  be  serving  nonce  that  rogue  elements 
will  be  forced  into  compliance. 

Gusinsky'fi  ease  was  extreme  but  not 
isolated.  Freedom  of  the  press  remains  a 
very  sensitive  issue.  Last  winter,  Putin  was 
widely  criticized  lor  defending  the  Russian 
troops  who  kidnapped  Radio  Liberty  cor- 
respondent Andrei  Babitsky,  a  vocal  op- 
ponent of  the  Chechen  war.  Pavel  Felgcn- 
hauer.  Moscow  Times  columnist  and  Radio 
Moscow  commentator,  says,  "I  know  from 
the  inside  there  is  no  free  press.  The  press 
here  is  either  distorted,  not  published,  or 
told  what  to  write." 

The  Russian  press  and  Internet  thrive 
on  kompromat,  "compromised  material," 
which  is  usually  bought  from  underpaid 
government  security-force  employees  or  for- 
mer security  agents  who  wiretap,  intercept 
E-mail,  and  tail.  Phone  tapping  is  believed 
to  be  more  widespread  today  than 
in  Soviet  times.  In  fact,  Gusinsky 
was  accused  of  having  a  private 
security  force— all  the  oligarchs  do— 
which  engaged  in  massive  wiretap- 
ping, and  indeed  a  former  K.G.B. 
general,  Philip  Bobkov,  now  gath- 
ers and  analyzes  information  for 
Media-Most. 

Most  oligarchs  don't  even  both- 
er to  deny  how  ill-gotten  their  fab- 
ulous fortunes  are,  and  Putin  has 
begun  to  move  against  several  of 
them,  declaring,  "All  should  be 
equally  distanced  from  power."  Whether 
he  will  carry  out  his  threats,  merely  use 
them  as  leverage,  or  is  staging  a  PR.  stunt 
for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  remains  to 
be  seen.  Last  July,  Putin  assured  a  group 
of  nervous  big-business  men  that  he  was 
not  going  to  overturn  their  unscrupulous 
privatizations  of  state-owned  companies. 
"You  built  this  state  yourself  to  a  great 
degree  through  political  or  semi-political 
structures  under  your  control,"  Putin  said 
bluntly,  "so  there's  no  point  in  blaming 
the  reflection  in  the  mirror." 

"Imagine  a  prison,"  Alexander  Starkov, 
one  of  the  major  real-estate  developers  in 
Moscow,  tells  me.  "You  cannot  live  in 
prison  with  the  laws  of  a  free  life— you  have 
to  live  with  the  laws  of  the  prison.  We  in 
Russia  all  live  in  one  big  prison." 

Putin  has  also  launched  into  a  frenzy 
of  diplomacy  with  the  Vatican,  Chi- 
na, and  North  Korea,  and  his  highly 
publicized  visits  with  Tony  Blair  in  Britain 
and  Gerhard  Schroeder  in  Germany  point- 
edly indicate  that  he  is  seeking  to  ally 
Russia  with  Europe  rather  than  with  the 
United  States.  Since  his  inauguration,  Pu- 
tin has  met  twice  with  President  Clinton, 
at  the  U.S.-Russia  summit  in  Moscow  in 
June,  and  in  Okinawa  at  the  G8  meeting 


in  July.  This  month  the  two  men  will  mee 
again  for  the  United  Nations  Milleiiiiiun 
Summit  in  New  York. 

I  was  silling  in  the  front  row  during  th^ 
signing  ceremony  at  the  Moscow  summit 
watching  Putin,  who  is  all  one  color,  i 
kind  of  yellowy  beige,  slump  in  his  seal  ir 
the  newly  restored  St.  Georges  Hall  in  th< 
Kremlin  and  absently  drum  his  fingers  or 
the  table  while  a  tired-looking  Clinton  reac 
his  notes  about  the  summit's  "successful' 
conclusion  with  a  joint  agreement  for  eacl 
to  destroy  34  tons  of  plutonium  intendec 
for  nuclear  warheads.  Several  hundred  jour 
nalists  present  were  confined  to  four  ques 
tions  and  sat  like  props  at  a  photo  op.  Pu 
tin  had  spoken  without  notes,  yet  unlik( 
Clinton  or  Yeltsin  or  Gorbachev,  with  their 
obvious  charisma,  he  would  never  have 
been  the  one  picked  out  by  an  observer  a; 
the  group's  natural  leader. 

A  few  hours  earlier  I  had  witnessed  Pu- 
tin greet  the  U.S.  delegation  before  sitting 
down  to  negotiate— he  presented  a  bou- 
quet to  U.S.  ambassador  James  Collins 
for  his  birthday  and  greeted  Clinton  in 
English.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Strobe 
Talbott,  who  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  the 
same  time  as  Clinton  and  has  had  wide 
latitude  over  U.S.-Russian  relations  since 
his  friend's  election,  hobbled  in  with  a 
cane,  a  result  of  knee  surgery.  Clinton  play- 
fully pointed  to  three  little  monkeys  Secre- 
tary of  State  Madeleine  Albright  had  pinned 
to  her  lapel,  and  said,  "'See  no  evil,  hear 
no  evil,  speak  no  evil'— that's  Madeleine's 
entire  foreign  policy."  Putin  smiled  polite- 
ly. This  was  definitely  not  Boris  and  Bill 
poking  each  other  in  the  ribs  to  share  yet 
another  joke. 

St.  Catherine's  Hall,  where  the  meeting 
took  place,  was  a  vision  of  imperial  opu- 
lence. These  luxurious  rooms  were  also  a 
testament  to  the  Mabetex  scandal,  named 
for  the  Swiss  contractor  responsible  for 
the  restoration,  who  stands  accused  of 
bribing  Yeltsin's  Family  with,  among  other 
things,  credit  cards.  Yuri  Skuratov,  Russia's 
general  prosecutor  (attorney  general)  from 
1995  to  1999  and  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, had  urged  Swiss  authorities  to  search 
the  contractor's  office,  and  for  that,  he  told 
me,  he  was  removed  from  office.  The  Fam- 
ily panicked,  fearing  that  the  Swiss— who 
were  building  a  substantial  case— would 
uncover  their  secret  bank  accounts.  Soon 
after,  a  videotape  of  a  cavorting  threesome 
alleged  to  be  Skuratov  and  two  prostitutes 
was  aired  on  state  television.  Skuratov  de- 
nied it  was  he. 

Putin,  then  head  of  the  Federal  Security 
Service  (F.S.B.),  successor  to  the  K.G.B., 
had  already  crossed  swords  with  Skuratov 
in  1996,  when  he  went  after  Putin's  former 
boss  Analoly  Sobchak,  then  St.  Petersburg's 
mayor,  for  corruption.  Sobchak  fled  to 
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Putin  was  present  in 
i      :   tiling  Yeltsin 
don,  which  he 
ised  i"  give  Skuratov  tells  me, 
pessimistic  for  the  rule  oi  law 
in  Russia   bei  [know  the  real  situa- 

tion. Respecl  foi  the  law  was  never  a  req- 
uisite for  Russia."  Skuratov  found  it  "a 
verj  powerful  symbol"  thai  one  of  the  first 
presidential  decrees  Putin  signed,  to  par- 
don Yeltsin,  "contradicted  existing  federal 
laws  and  the  Constitution." 

At  the  Moscow  summit,  Putin 
declared  that  "the  United  States 
is  one  of  our  main  partners."  He 
said,  "One  would  hope  that  the  very  ' 
worst  of  our  relations  is  far,  far  behind 
us."  Nevertheless.  Putin  is  currently 
exploiting  a  wedge  issue,  the  United 


L^ 


Korea  launch  its  satellites,  was  pronounced 

"brilliant"  and  "  impicssive"  by  several 
heads  of  slate,  who  think  that  if  the  U.S. 
plan  goes  forward  a  new  arms  race  will 
start.  A  month  later,  however,  the  mercur- 
ial Kim  told  South  Korean  media  that  the 
idea  was  "a  joke." 

Ordinary  Russians,  who  aren't  used  to 
a  sober  leader  who  works  out  every  day 
and  drinks  Diet  Coke,  much  less  one  who 
gets  heady  praise  from  other  world  lead- 
ers, have  mostly  applauded  Putin.  Never- 
theless, with  his  swift,  unexpected  moves, 
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'Putin's  consolidation  of 
power  is  very  simple:  it's  to 
put  everything  under  his 
control.  Checks  and  balances 


a  nuisance. 


EASTERN  DIPLOMACY 

From  top:   Putin  with  North  Korean  president 
Kim  Jong-il,  July  2000;  casting  a  ballot 
in  the  December  1999  elections  in  Moscow; 
with  Chairman  Li  Peng  in  China,  July  2000. 


States'  proposed  recasting  of  the  failed 
Star  Wars  project— breaking  the  1972  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  to  build  a  new  nu- 
clear shield  in  order  to  guard  against  mis- 
siles from  so-called  "rogue  states."  George 
W.  Bush  favors  such  a  plan;  Clinton  said 
he  would  decide  this  fall  if  testing  to  con- 
struct such  a  system  should  continue.  Af- 
ter being  ignored  by  the  United  States  for 
proposing  that  the  two  countries  join 
forces  in  such  a  plan,  Putin,  who  pleased 
U.S.  officials  by  finally  getting  the  Start  II 
Treaty  ratified  in  the  Duma,  is  now  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  His  analysis  at 
the  G8  of  his  visit  to  North  Korea's  leader, 
Kim  Jong-il,  in  which  Kim  told  him  he 
would  give  up  his  plans  to  build  missiles 
with  warheads  if  others  would  help  North 


the  president  has  been  keeping  friend  and 
foe  alike  guessing  as  to  what  his  real  mo- 
tives are.  Will  the  mysterious  Mr.  Putin  ul- 
timately save  a  weak  Russian  state  by  be- 
coming a  latter-day  Pinochet?  To  what 
extent  will  he  remain  the  captive  of  the 
evil  Kremlin  Family,  which  put  him  in 
power,  the  very  people  who  had  made  a 
Faustian  pact  with  the  oligarchs,  handing 
them  vast  parts  of  the  country's  resources 
in  exchange  for  the  means  to  re-elect  Yeltsin 
in  1996?  Will  he  wake  up  all  of  Stalin's 
ghosts  with  the  siren  call  of  the  newly  en- 
ergized state  security  services? 

If  Putin  doesn't  succeed,  Russia,  already 
off  its  feet  ethically,  economically,  and 
demographically,  will  be  in  real  danger  of 
being  decisively  knocked  out.  "The  real 
threat  to  Russia  is  to  implode,"  Malashen- 
ko  told  me.  "The  government  cannot  col- 
lect taxes  or  maintain  the  armed  forces— it's 
all  falling  apart."  At  the  same  time,  nation- 


alistic fervor  is  being  reasserted.  Accofl 
ing  lo  Malashenko,  "They  want  to  restq 
Russian  grandeur  militarily;  they  don't  u 
derstand  how  bad  the  situation  is.  Th< 
don't  understand  Russia  may  be  disappea 
ing  as  a  viable  nation." 

To  save  her,  Putin  will  need  more  tha 
judo.  He'll  need  voodoo. 

Two  out  of  three  Russian  men  di 
drunk.  It  doesn't  matter  if  they  die  c 
a  heart  attack  or  in  an  accident  or  as 
murder  victim  or  a  suicide;  they  are  drun 
when  they  die,  mostly  on  a  Monday  afte 
a  binge  weekend.  The  life  expectancy  fc 
Russian  men  is  58.8;  for  women  it's  71. 
(In  this  country,  it's  72.9  for  men  and  79. 
for  women.)  Only  10  to  15  percent  of  Ru< 
sian  babies  are  born  healthy.  Approximate 
ly  two-thirds  of  Russian  pregnancies  en 
in  abortion;  at  least  75  percent  of  pregnar 
women  have  serious  pathologies.  "It's  hoi 
rendous,"  says  Murray  Feshbach,  Emeritu 
Research  Professor  at  Georgetown  Univei 
sity,  who  is  the  leading  U.S.  au 
thority  on  Russian  demograph) 
"Anemia  during  pregnancy  ha 
quintupled  during  the  last  decade 
The  syphilis  rate  among  young  fe 
males  from  10  to  14  has  gone  uj 
roughly  40  times  since  1990— tha 
really  means  10-  to  14-year-old: 
who  are  doing  drugs  and  having 
intercourse.  Among  15-  to  17-year 
old  males,  only  10  to  30  percen 
are  healthy."  Feshbach  also  has 
shocking  statistics  on  the  environ 
ment  in  Russia  today.  One  recent 
health  minister,  he  says,  "issued  a  list  ol 
13  Russian  cities  where  he  advised  the 
population,  'It  doesn't  pay  to  go  outside." 
Meanwhile,  in  May,  Putin  abolished  the 
State  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

Heroin  addiction  has  exploded  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  last  two  years.  Heroin  from 
Afghanistan  is  cheaper  than  marijuana 
As  a  result,  Russia  has  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  rates  of  H.I.V.  infection  in  the 
world,  up  more  than  350  percent  between 
1998  and  1999,  spread  mostly  by  dirty 
needles.  An  estimated  300,000  to  500,000 
are  infected  with  H.I.V.,  and  there  is  nc 
way  the  collapsed  health-care  system  can 
provide  for  them.  In  England,  The  Guard- 
ian reported  in  May  that  only  13  percent 
of  the  youths  conscripted  for  the  Russian 
Army  actually  show  up,  and  of  those, 
according  to  the  Committee  of  Soldiers' 
Mothers  of  Russia,  an  advocacy  group, 
about  1,000  commit  suicide.  Their  pay  is 
less  than  $2  a  month.  More  than  half  of 
the  Russian  people  live  below  the  poverty 
line,  with  incomes  that  are  40  percent 
lower  than  in  1991.  "For  Russia,  to  restore 
a  sense  of  national  pride,  you  must  think 
about  things  as  mundane  as  living  like  a 
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40,800  women  will  die  from  breast 

cancer  this  year.  Sadly,  they  won't  be 

the  only  casualties.  Consider  the 

families  and  friends  who  survive  them. 

We  cannot  rest  until  we  win  the  battle 

against  breast  cancer. 


f  your  contribution  will  go  directly  to  breast  cancer  research.  Please  make  checks  payable  to: 
Jreast  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  Box  9236-GPO,  New  York,  NY  10087-9236,  or  visit  us  at 
bcrfcnre.org  and  make  a  donation  online. 
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A  CURE  IN  OUR  LIFETIME 

i  pi  imc  ministei  Sei 
i    now  head  oi  the 
old  me.  "  I  he  aver- 
month." 
becoming  a  se- 
Id  the  countrj  in  a 
forceful  in  il  Si  it<    A  the  Nation  speech  in 
July,  "li  is  difficult  to  live.  Year  bj  year, 
we,  the  citizens  of  Russia,  are  gelling 
fewer  and  fewer   If  ilus  continues,  the 
verj  survival  of  the  nation  will  be  under 
threat."  I  hai  was  the  first  time  a  top  Rus- 
sian leader  had  spoken  publicly  about  this 

issue.  I  lie  fad  is.  some  800,000  more 
Russians  are  dying  per  year  than  are  be- 
ing born.  One  member  of  the  Duma's 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Health  glum- 
ly predicted  that  by  2025  the  population. 


In  the  last  decade,  $300 
to  $500  billion  has  been 
siphoned  out  of  Russia 
into  offshore  companies 
and  foreign  banks. 


currently  at  146  million,  will  be  down  to 
100  million.  "The  situation  is  apocalyp- 
tic," says  Feshbach. 

Meanwhile,  filthy-rich  Russians  have 
replaced  Arabs  as  the  most  conspic- 
uous consumers  in  the  chic  water- 
ing holes  of  Europe.  In  the  last  decade,  an 
estimated  $300  to  $500  billion  has  been 
siphoned  out  of  Russia  into  offshore  com- 
panies and  foreign  banks.  In  the  summer 
of  1999,  for  example,  Vladimir  Posner,  the 
Russian  broadcaster,  witnessed  the  "baby 
billionaire"  Vladimir  Potanin,  who  was  36, 
sailing  a  250-foot  yacht  into  Nice  "with  a 
bevy  of  Russia's  most  stunning  models, 
and  the  money  flowed  like  the  cham- 
pagne." He  added,  "The  Russian  people 
would  love  people  to  go  after  these  guys." 
And  the  oligarchs  know  it.  After  Putin's 
tax  police  arrested  Gusinsky,  18  of  the 
country's  top  tycoons  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  the  president:  "We  have  no  doubts  that 
the  law-enforcement  authorities  could  have 
serious  questions  concerning  his  activities, 
as  can  be  applied  to  any  substantial  and 
successful  businessman  in  Russia."  In- 
deed, Potanin,  the  founder  of  Oneximbank, 
now  stands  accused  by  the  government  of 
underpaying  $140  million  in  the  privatiza- 
tion of  the  gigantic  Norilsk  Nickel. 

"How  shall  I  explain  to  my  readers,"  I 

asked  a  leading  Russian  oligarch,  billionaire 

il  Khodorkovsky,  36,  the  chairman 


of  Russia's  second-largest  oil  company, 

Yukos.  "how  a  handful  Of  men  in  your 

i\  ended  up  with  30  percent  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  world's  resources'.'" 
Khodorkovsky  is  also  the  former  chairman 
of  a  failed  bank,  Menatep,  whose  deposi- 
tors lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
when  the  ruble  crashed  in  August  1998. 
He  is  featured  in  Robert  I.  Friedman's  re- 
cent book.  Red  Mafiya,  because  in  1995 
the  C.I.A.  claimed  that  he  was  "controlled 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  crime  clans 
in  Moscow,"  and  that  Menatep  "had  set 
up  an  illegal  banking  operation  in  Wash- 
ington," a  vast  money-laundering  scheme 
connected  to  offshore  companies  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean. Khodorkovsky  denies  the  charges. 
With  a  straight  face,  Khodorkovsky 
likens  the  situation  in  Russia  to 
the  need  in  Silicon  Valley  to  im- 
port skilled  managers  from  India. 
"Chances  are  you  will  not  find 
personnel  for  a  justifiable  wage. 
It's  a  seller's  market."  He  explains 
that  in  Russia  "there's  a  total  ab- 
sence of  managers,  so  somebody 
who  was  a  skilled  manager  could 
pick  and  choose  his  company." 
He  makes  it  sound  as  if  he  had 
done  the  government  a  favor  by 
taking  a  two-million-barrels-a-day 
oil  enterprise  off  its  hands.  Yet  it 
has  been  reported  that  the  state  account- 
ing chamber  charged  Menatep  with  using 
government  money  being  held  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  paying  workers'  salaries, 
to  make  a  sweetheart  bid  for  Yukos  in  a 
less-than-transparent  auction. 


Such  auctions  were  part  of  the  infa- 
mous loans-for-shares  scheme  de- 
signed to  help  the  cash-strapped  Rus- 
sian government  pay  its  debts  and  speed 
privatization.  In  the  mid-90s,  private  Rus- 
sian banks  were  given  shares  in  state  en- 
terprises in  return  for  loans.  These  shares 
were  to  be  held  in  trust,  and  if  and  when 
they  were  turned  into  equity,  the  banks 
could  bid  for  them  at  auction.  Many  of 
the  auctions  were  outrageously  rigged. 

"The  loans-for-shares  auctions  were  con- 
ducted according  to  the  same  principle  of 
clan  tribute  and  cronyism  that  had  reigned 
in  Russia  during  Soviet  years,"  Matt  Taibbi 
wrote  in  The  eXile,  a  scathing  expat  alterna- 
tive newspaper  published  in  Moscow.  "The 
only  difference  was  the  scheme  punished 
the  average  Russian  economically  in  a  way 
that  was  much  worse  than  the  Soviet  system 
had. ...  By  1997,  it  was  no  longer  unusual 
for  employees  of  companies  like  Norilsk  to 
go  six  months  to  a  year,  if  not  longer,  with- 
out receiving  their  meager  salaries.  Russian 
newspapers  even  reported  scenes  of  people 
collapsing  from  hunger  in  the  streets  in  the 
towns  surrounding  the  industrial  centers." 


The  beneficiaries  of  the  auctions,  natural 
were  the  oligarchs'  banks,  says  laibbi. 

Last  February,  while  Putin  was  aetir 
president,  three  Family-friendly  oligarchs 
Roman  Abramovieh,  a  principal  owner  j 
Sibneft  Oil,  media  mogul  Boris  Berezovsli 
acting  through  his  company  Logovaz,  ar 
a  Siberian  magnate  -ended  up  with  mo 
than  60  percent  of  Russia's  mullibillio 
dollar  aluminum  reserve  in  a  questionab 
takeover  that  was  found  not  to  violate  tl 
country's  anti-monopoly  laws.  Bere/ovsl 
has  been  the  pet  Tyrannosaurus  rex  ol 
garch  of  the  Yeltsin  Family,  dark,  volubl 
cunning,  a  thoroughly  political  anim; 
who  takes  credit  for  getting  Yeltsin  eleete 
in  1996,  by  rallying  other  oligarchs  to  por 
up  millions  to  keep  the  Communist  cai 
didate,  Gennady  Zyuganov,  from  winninj 
and  also  for  getting  Putin  elected  in  200j 
by  discrediting  Putin's  opponents  on  th 
state  channel  ORT,  of  which  he  owns  a  m 
nority  share.  His  rival,  Igor  Malashenkc 
claims  Berezovsky  has  a  very  simple  princ 
pie:  "If  we  have  complete  control  of  T1 
and  unlimited  financial  resources,  we  ca 
elect  anybody  president."  Yuri  Luzhkov 
the  mayor  of  Moscow  and  a  presidents 
candidate,  for  example,  was  eliminated  fror 
serious  contention  after  being  portraye< 
on  state  TV  as  a  corrupt  murderer,  whic 
caused  him  to  erupt  at  one  point  and  crj 
"Berezovsky  is  Satan!" 

Yevgeny  Primakov,  71,  the  other  leadinj 
candidate,  who  as  prime  minister  in  1991 
had  wanted  to  put  Berezovsky  in  jail,  wa 
depicted  in  the  media  as  being  on  his  las 
legs.  "You  have  to  separate  politics  fron 
human-rights  activities,"  says  Berezovsky 
who  readily  admits  to  me  that  the  way  Pri 
makov  was  treated  was  "immoral  but  le 
gal.  Human-rights  protection  doesn't  allow 
for  immoral  acts;  politics  does  allow  im 
moral  acts."  He  adds,  "The  actions  of  the 
team  of  which  I  was  a  part  were  totally  ra- 
tional  within  the  conditions  and  forms  ol 
law."  "So  the  ends  justify  the  means?,"  1 
ask.  "If  legal,  yes,"  Berezovsky  replies. 

Swiss  prosecutors  have  frozen  Bere 
zovsky's  assets  in  Swiss  banks,  and  accuse 
him  of  having  misappropriated  an  esti- 
mated $700  million  from  Aeroflot,  Rus- 
sia's national  airline.  At  first,  few  believed 
that  Russian  prosecutors  would  pursue 
him,  but  lately  things  have  soured.  Putir 
thinks  Berezovsky  talks  too  much,  and 
Berezovsky  split  with  Putin  over  the  presi- 
dent's plan  to  strengthen  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's grip  on  the  governors,  some  ol 
whom,  according  to  Vladimir  Posner,  "sit 
deep  in  his  pocket."  The  government  now 
appears  to  be  going  after  Berezovsky's 
stake  in  ORT  TV,  and  il  might  use  its 
leverage  in  the  Aeroflot  case  to  strike  a 
deal.  Berezovsky,  54,  a  onetime  mathe- 
matician, resigned  his  seat  in  the  Duma. 
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uih  immunil , 
poken  ol  forming  a 

Wa  ui  Russia."  Ber- 
tllC  in  Ins  "club."  a 
rded  town  house  in  Mos- 
cow,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  a  white 
grand  piano  faux  French  furniture,  a  bar, 
rveillance  cameras.  "Then  how  come 
.  >  main  billions  have  gone  out  of  Russia'.'." 
I  ask,  "Because  in  Russia  today  there  are 
no  laws  to  protect  capital"  "Will  Putin  es- 
tablish those  laws?"  "1  think  so."  Then  he 
smiles.  "It's  not  a  fairy  tale  that  Primakov 
wanted  to  put  me  in  jail,  but  it  is  a  fairy 
tale  that  Putin  does." 

In  many  ways  Bere- 
zovsky echoes  Khodor- 
kovsky  in  declaring  that 
he  deserves  his  riches 
because,  unlike  his  col- 
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NEW  RUSSIANS 

From  top:  Anatoly  Chubais,  architect  of 
Russia's  unequal  new  economy;  Boris 
Berezovsky,  the  most  famous  oligarch, 
resigning  from  the  Duma  to  protest  Putin's 
reorganization  of  the  government. 


leagues  during  the  early  perestroika  days, 
he  was  willing  to  take  a  risk.  "The  Russian 
people  have  a  slave  mentality,"  Berezovsky 
declares.  "They  didn't  believe  in  new  de- 
velopments. We  [oligarchs]  are  rational  to 
spend  less  energy  and  get  more  profit,  and 
if  the  state  would  have  formulated  other 

rules,  we'd  fulfill  those [But]  the  legal 

system  is  inadequate  and  incomplete  for 
business  reality." 

I  am  curious  to  know  to  what  extent 
Berezovsky  understands  how  he  is  viewed. 
"In  the  West  you  are  perceived  as  a  carica- 
ture of  an  oligarch,  a  crook  and  a  clown," 
I  inform  him.  "Why  would  you  want  that 
reputation  for  yourself?" 

"There  are  two  reasons  why  not  only  me 
but  Russian  business  has  a  bad  reputation," 
Berezovsky  replies.  "First,  the  revolutionary 
□  msition  Russian  business  has  undergone 


gave  birth  to  colossal  corruption,  and  the 
cause  is  the  historically  unprecedented  re- 
distribution ol  wealth,  In  1990  everything 
belonged  to  the  state  By  1997  almost  75 
percent  ol  (he  property  was  held  privately. 
The  redistribution  of  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  who  made  salaries 
of  $100,  $200  a  month.  And  with  a  single 
signature  ..."  He  trails  oil",  then  adds,  "I 
am  sure  there  are  no  corrupt  American 
bureaucrats.  There  wouldn't  be  many  bu- 
reaucrats who  in  the  same  situation  would 
refuse  bribes." 

"So  many  millions  of  people  have 
suffered  because  of  policies  you've  per- 
petrated," I  say.  "Don't  you  feel  bad  about 
that?" 

"I  don't  feel  bad  about  it,  though  I 
can't  say  I  feel  comfortable,"  Berezovsky 
replies.  "Russia  was  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  transforming  itself  into  a  new 


"In  1990  everything 
belonged  to  the  state. 
By  1997  almost  75  percent 
was  held  privately." 


economic  and  political  system.  By 
any  measure  this  would  be  called 
''  I  a  revolution,  and  the  basis  of  such 
a  transformation  is  always  the  re- 
distribution of  property. . . .  This 
was  done  without  a  civil  war. 
The  way  to  judge  whether  a  transforma- 
tion was  successful  or  not  was  that  there 
was  no  civil  war." 

Obviously,  there  is  no  love  lost  be- 
tween Berezovsky  and  the  second- 
most-hated  man  in  Russia,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg economist  Anatoly  Chubais,  the 
chief  architect  of  the  loans-for-shares  pro- 
gram. Before  I  met  Chubais  in  Washing- 
ton, I  spoke  in  Moscow  to  one  of  his  top 
aides,  Leonid  Gozman,  who  told  me  that 
massive  privatization  had  been  the  only 
way  to  rescue  a  floundering  state  that  was 
in  danger  of  going  back  to  Communism. 
"Yegor  Gaidar  [the  prominent  economist 
and  former  prime  minister]  and  Chubais 
saved  the  country.  We  had  no  bread  or 
sausages.  We  were  in  the  process  of  losing 
everything."  Premier  Russia-watcher  David 
Johnson,  publisher  of  an  extensive  daily 
E-mail  digest  of  Russian  news  called  John- 
son's Russia  List,  disagrees.  "The  Soviet 
Union  was  dead,  the  population  had  moved 
on,  but  they  wanted  a  bogeyman  to  legit- 
imize their  claim  to  power."  Gozman  told 
me  that,  "certainly,  we're  a  fantastically 


corruptible  system,"  but  that  America  in 
early  capitalist  days  had  its  robber  baron 
loo    "Carnegie,  the  first  Mayor  Daley." 

Whenever  I  hear  that  argument  I  thin 
of  the  testimony  that  former  C.l.A.  Russ 
chief  of  station  Richard  Palmer,  who  aft 
retiring  served  as  a  consultant  to  Russia 
banks,  gave  to  the  House  Committee 
Banking  and  Financial  Services  in  199 
Palmer,  who  runs  Cachet,  an  internation 
due-diligence-and-asset-recovery  busines 
has  spent  a  decade  studying  Russian 
nancial  and  organized  crime.  This  is  h 
chilling  analysis  of  what  Putin  faces  in  a 
tempts  to  impose  a  "dictatorship  of  law.' 


For  the  United  States  to  be  like  Russia 
today,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  massi\ 
corruption  by  the  majority  of  the  membe 
of  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  Departmen. 
of  Justice  and  Treasury,  and  agents  of  tl 
F.B.I. ,  C.I.A.,  D.I.A.,  I.R.S.,  Ma 
shal  Service,  Border  Patrol,  sta 
and  local  police  officers,  the  Fede 
al  Reserve  Bank,  Supreme  Cou 
justices,  U.S.  District  court  judge 
support  of  the  varied  Organize 
Crime  families,  the  leadership  of  th 
Fortune  500  companies,  at  leas 
half  of  the  banks  in  the  U.S.,  an 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchang< 
This  cabal  would  then  have  to  seiz 
the  gold  at  Fort  Knox  and  the  Fee 
eral  assets  deposited  in  the  entii 
banking  system.  It  would  have  t 
take  control  of  the  key  industries  such  a 
oil,  natural  gas,  mining,  precious  and  sem 
precious  metals,  forestry,  cotton,  constructior 
insurance  and  banking  industries— and  the: 
claim  these  items  to  be  their  private  property 
The  legal  system  would  have  to  nullify  mos 
of  the  key  provisions  against  corruption,  cor 
flict  of  interest,  criminal  conspiracy,  mone 
laundering,  economic  fraud,  and  weaken  ta 
evasion  laws.  This  unholy  alliance  would  thei 
have  to  spend  about  50  percent  of  its  billion 
in  profits  to  bribe  officials  that  remained 
government  and  be  the  primary  supporters  o 
all  of  the  political  candidates.  Then,  most  o 
the  stolen  funds,  excess  profits  and  bribe 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  off-shore  banks  fo 
safekeeping. 

Yet  even  today,  as  Russia  suffers  with  i 
mostly  barter  economy,  where  the  av 
erage  wage  has  recently  risen  to  $82  i 
month,  Anatoly  Chubais  remains  Washing 
ton  and  Harvard's  golden  boy.  Chubais,  whe 
accrued  oligarch  status  if  not  wealth  ir 
Russia  for  becoming  synonymous  with  th< 
manipulation  of  U.S.  aid  and  billions  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (I.M.F.),  is 
husky  and  genial  and  speaks  good  Hnglish 
He  is  now  head  of  United  Energy  System  ol 
Russia,  a  vast  electrical  utility  with  more 
than  700,000  employees  which  is  34  per- 
cent owned  by  foreign  shareholders,  who 
have  recently  challenged  his  leadership. 
Chubais,  along  with  Yegor  Gaidar,  Harvard 
professors  Jeffrey  Sachs  and  Andrei  Schlei- 
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MOTHER  RUSSIA'S  BOY 

From  above:  Putin's  father  in  sailor 

uniform,  1932;  Putin  competing 

in  judo  at  15;  with  Aleksandr 

Grigoriev,  now  head  of  the  F.S.B.  in 

St.  Petersburg;  playing  Ping-Pong  (at 

right)  during  his  K.G.B.  days  in  East 

Germany;  with  his  daughter  Masha, 

1985;  in  Tatarstan  this  past  June. 


fer,  and  Sachs's  aide  Anders  Aslund,  is 
known  foi  having  been  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  Russian-American  aid  program 
which  advocated  "shock  therapy"  to  push  a 
market  economy  in  Russia.  Chubais  had  the 
run  of  both  the  Kremlin  and  the  Clinton 
White  House,  where  Harvard  graduate 
Vice  President  Al  Gore  was  the  point  man 
on  Russian  policy.  The  group's  mentor 
was  Treasury  Secretary  Larry  Summers, 
who  had  been  an  economics  professor 
at  Harvard  and  chief  economist  of  the 
World  Bank.  "'The  whole 
ideology  for  the  privatiza- 
tion of  Russia  was  worked 
on  American  calculations," 
Yuri  Skuratov  told  me. 

Chubais's  role  in  the 
U.S.-aid-to-Russia  program 
has  been  incisively  dissect- 
ed in  a  controversial  paper 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


K.G.B.  was  a  hiqhly 
respected  organization," 
says  a  colleague, 
"very  difficult  to  get 
into,  an  honor." 


professor  Janine  Wedel,  published  in  777? 
National  Interest:  "The  ideology,  that  of 
radical  privatization  and  marketization, 
applied  in  this  instance  in  a  cold-turkey 
manner  to  a  society  with 
no  recent  experience  of 
either,  is  well  known.  The 
way  in  which  advice  and 
aid  were  given  is  much 
less  familiar."  In  June 
1997,  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Develop- 
ment suspended  funding 
to  the  chief  funnel  for 
U.S.  assistance,  the  Har- 
vard Institute  for  Inter- 
national Development, 
because  two  of  its  chief 
executives,  Jonathan  Hay 
and  Andrei  Schleifer,  were  accused 
of  using  inside  knowledge  and  spec- 
ulating in  the  Russian  stock  market 
through  Hay's  girlfriend  and  Schlei- 
fer's  wife.  Until  that  point,  Wedel 
charges,  U.S.  aid  to  Russia  was 
managed  by  a  small  cabal  of  Har- 
vardites  and  a  handful  of  Russians— 
namely  Chubais    whom  they  fell 
comfortable  with.  Approximately 
$350  million  was  managed  by  the 


Harvard  Institute  for  International  I  )cvel 
opment,  which,  as  Wedel  says,  left  "it  ii 
the  unique  position  of  recommending  U.S 
aid  policies  while  being  itself  a  chief  recid 
ient  of  that  aid."  Members  of  the  cliqu< 
would  often  switch  sides,  with  American 
helping  to  write  Russian  proposals  and  vic< 
versa,  the  result  of  which  was  exploitatioi 
and  embarrassment. 

"A  very  small  group  of  people  acting  a; 
one  were  able  to  use  the  institutions  at  thei 
disposal— the  U.S.  government,  the  Russia! 
government,  even  the  I.M.F.  to  furthe 
their  own  agendas,"  Wedel  tells  me.  "Th< 
[U.S.]  economic-aid  program  has  been  i 
disaster  largely  because  of  this  strategy.' 
Wedel's  critics  charge  that  her  judgment  ii 
too  harsh,  that  shock  therapy  has  in  fad 
worked  in  Poland.  Not  in  Russia,  however. 
"Don't  give  us  any  more  economic  ad 
vice,"  Sergei  Karaganov,  chairman  of  th< 
Moscow-based  Council  on  Foreign  anc 
Defense  Policy,  said  at  a  Harvard- 
sponsored  Washington  seminar  shortly 
before  Putin's  election.  "It  will  be 
D.O.A." 

"I  know  the  common  understanding 
here  in  the  U.S.  of  what  Russia  is," 
Chubais  told  me  at  a  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment lunch  arranged  by  Stanford  profes- 
sor and  Carnegie  senior  fellow  Michael 
McFaul.  "Russia  is  corruption,  bribes, 
oligarchs,  Mafia,  murder.  I  disagree  with 
that  completely.  This  is  an  extremely 
superficial  understanding  of  the  forces 
of  change  which  are  fundamental  to 
the  revolution.  If  you  go  deeper,  you  need 
to  see  that  the  absolutely  fundamental  in- 
stitutions, which  never  existed  previously  in 
my  country,  are  now  accepted."  He  listed 
freedom  of  speech,  division  of  power,  dem- 
ocratic elections,  private  property,  and  the 
Russian  Constitution.  "The  fact  that  wages 
and  pensions  are  being  paid  is  a  visible 
positive  tendency  to  the  Russian  economy 
and  political  life."  In  Putin's  pre-election 
manifesto,  Russia  at  the  Turn  of  the  Millen- 
nium, he  said  that  if  the  Russian  economy 
grew  8  percent  a  year  (a  fairly  Utopian  no- 
tion) for  the  next  15  years  it  would  reach 
the  per  capita  gross  domestic  product  of 
Portugal. 

When  Volodya  Putin  was  studying 
chemistry  in  a  technical  high 
school  in  Leningrad  in  1970,  he 
already  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  spy. 
He  set  his  sights  on  the  law  school  of 
Leningrad  State  University,  which  would 
put  him  on  the  path  to  the  K.G.B.,  and 
he  took  extra  courses  in  Communist 
ideology.  When  one  of  his  teachers  an- 
nounced that  a  pure  Communist  state 
would  be  achieved  by  1980,  Volodya 
jumped  up.  "It's  not  possible.  This  is  a 
lie.   Nobody  believes  this.   Let's  vote, 
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this?"  "No  one  put 

Raisa  Serg<  e\  na   an 

\  lively  woman  liv- 

!0-a  month  pension  in  a  tiny 

neni  noi  far  from  the  school,  she 

tattered  file  and  shows  thai 

i  ame  in  second  in  the  school  pa- 

pei  drive  foi  being  "the  hardest-working 

pi  i  son ' 

"Volodya's  father  was  very  tough  on 
ham.  Inn  Vblodya  never  challenged  him," 
says  Sergei  Roldugin,  Putin's  close  friend 
and  the  godfather  o\'  his  older  daughter.  A 
cellist  with  the  Mariinsky  Theater  Sympho- 
n\  Orchestra.  Roldugin  taught  Putin  about 
classical  music  and  got  his  two  daughters 
started  on  the  piano  and  violin.  Putins  fa- 
ther, a  factory  worker  and  the  son  of  one 
o\'  Stalin's  cooks,  had  gone  through  a  tough 
time  in  the  war  and  was,  says  Roldugin,  "a 
member  of  the  party,  a  strong  believer.  He 


Filthy-rich  Russians  have 
replaced  Arabs  as  conspicuous 
consumers  in  the  chic 
watering  holes  of  Europe. 


hated  democracy."  Volodya  came  to  his 
parents  late  in  life,  after  two  other  young 
sons  died,  and  so,  says  a  classmate,  Alek- 
sandr  Matveev,  "he  was  like  a  light  in  the 
window  to  them."  When  they  won  a  car  in 
a  state  lottery,  they  could  have  sold  it  and 
lived  off  the  proceeds  for  several  years.  In- 
stead, Putin  became  the  only  student  at 
the  university  with  a  car. 

At  Leningrad  State  University,  Putin,  at 
18,  was  younger  than  many  of  his  class- 
mates, who  had  served  in  the  army.  Sports 
occupied  a  lot  of  his  time,  and  he  passed 
up  privileges  by  sticking  with  Coach 
Rakhlin  and  not  joining  the  university 
team.  He  was  focused  on  his  goals,  dis- 
ciplined, quiet,  but  with  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  His  friend  Leonid  Polokhov,  the 
outspoken,  piano-playing  son  of  a  Soviet 
general,  recalls,  "He  told  me  he  wanted  to 
be  a  spy,  and  of  course  I  tried  to  talk  him 
out  of  it."  But  Putin  was  determined.  "We 
had  a  pretty  closed  society,"  says  Nikolai 
Egorov,  of  the  law  firm  Egorov,  Pughinsky. 
Afanasiev  &  Marks,  another  close  friend 
and  former  deputy  prime  minister,  "so 
in  the  opinion  of  many  Russian  people  at 
that  time,  the  K.G.B.  was  seen  as  a  highly 
respected  organization,  very  difficult  to  get 
into,  an  honor."  Pavel  Koschelev,  a  class- 
mate and  later  a  colleague,  says,  "We  came 

the  K.G.B.  to  serve  the  state." 


According  to  his  K.(i.B.  ofliccmate, 
Valerj  Golubev,  Putin's  work  in 
I  eningrad  was  "gathering  informa- 
tion from  Russians  with  contact  with  for- 
eigners." "We  were  taught  to  be  secretive," 
says  Koschelev.  "You  could  not  show  your 
real  emotion."  Sergei  Roldugin  once  asked 
Putin  what  he  actually  did.  "I'm  a  special- 
ist in  human  relations— people,  that's  my 
profession,"  Putin  told  him.  "He  never 
spoke  of  the  K.G.B.,"  says  Roldugin.  "The 
goal  is  to  establish  connections  with  people 
when  they  come  to  Russian  cities,"  says 
Golubev,  who  told  me  Putin's  K.G.B.  class 
studied  Dale  Carnegie's  How  to  Win  Friends 
&  Influence  People. 

According  to  Polokhov,  after  a  few  years 
in  the  K.G.B.,  Putin  became  restless  and 
wanted  to  go  abroad.  By  1985,  when  he 
was  assigned  to  Dresden,  East  Germany, 
where  he  recruited  Stasi  (East  German 
secret  police)  and  kept 
tabs  on  German  Com- 
munist political  figures, 
Putin  had  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  training 
in  Moscow.  He  had  also 
married  Lyudmila  Alek- 
sandrovna,  a  stewardess 
from  Kaliningrad,  Rus- 
sia's westernmost  city. 
In  1985,  they  had  their 
first  child,  Masha,  and 
in  1986,  Katya  was  born 
in  Dresden,  East  Germany.  German  is 
their  daughters'  first  language. 

Lyudmila  would  fly  to  their  dates  in 
Leningrad.  Outspoken  and  energetic,  she 
has  devoted  herself  to  providing  a  comfort- 
able home  for  a  husband  who  often  ap- 
pears oblivious  to  time  and  place.  Putin 
has  always  worked  long  hours.  Egorov  told 
me  he  was  once  in  their  home  when  Putin 
came  in  and  Lyudmila  asked  him,  "Did 
you  eat  lunch?"  "I  can't  remember,"  he 
said.  "Do  you  want  food?"  "I  don't  know." 
"Do  you  need  food?"  "Yes,  probably  I  do." 
"Women  like  him,"  says  Roldugin.  "He 
has  some  kind  of  mystery.  He  knows  how 
to  treat  and  take  care  of  women." 

When  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  in  1989  and 
Russia  did  nothing  to  stop  it,  Putin,  like 
many  of  his  colleagues,  was  stunned  to  see 
everything  they  had  worked  so  diligently  for 
come  crashing  down  around  them.  "Every 
morning,  to  go  to  work  and  hear  yourself  be 
described  as  traitors,"  says  Pavel  Koschelev. 
"It  was  worse  than  the  collapse  of  your 
ideas  and  values.  We  had  the  feeling  we  had 
been  betrayed  personally."  Putin  had  been 
relatively  nondescript  in  his  job,  but  the  Eu- 
ropean press  reports  that  shortly  after  Putin 
returned  to  Leningrad,  one  of  his  recruits, 
a  former  Stasi  police  detective,  gave  infor- 
mation to  German  domestic  intelligence 
unmasking  15  East  German  spies,  thereby 


nullifying  much  of  Putin's  work  and  castir 
a  shadow  over  him.  Putin  says  in  his  boc 
First  Person,  a  campaign  biography,  th; 
he  turned  down  a  more  prestigious  pos 
tion  in  Moscow  and  opted  to  go  to  Lenii 
grad,  where,  as  a  K.G.B.  lieutenant  colon' 
on  "active  reserve,"  he  took  a  job  as  an  a 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the  universif 
responsible  for  international  liaison.  H 
also  pursued  a  Ph.D.  in  international  lav 

Through  Egorov,  Putin  became  reai 
quainted  with  Anatoly  Sobchak,  h 
flamboyant  former  law  professor  < 
Leningrad  State  University,  an  early  coi 
spicuous  democrat,  and  the  leader  of  th 
Leningrad  city  council.  Sobchak  becam 
the  city's  first  mayor  of  the  post-Communis 
era.  When  Sobchak  asked  Putin  to  wor 
for  him  in  1990,  Putin  disclosed  that  h 
was  in  the  K.G.B.  "At  first  my  husban 
was  taken  aback,"  says  Sobchak's  widow 
Lyudmila.  But  intelligence  officers  wer 
considered  "very  reliable.  So  he  saic 
'Damn  it,  it's  O.K.'" 

The  risk  more  than  paid  off.  As  head  o 
the  Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  Rela 
tions  for  the  city.  Putin  soon  made  himsel 
indispensable  as  a  shrewd  detail  man.  Ac 
cording  to  former  city-council  chairmai 
Alexei  Belyaev,  "He  became  a  real  shadov 
mayor,  because  he  signed  all  the  decree 
when  Sobchak  was  absent,  and  Sobchal 
was  gone  a  lot."  Though  Putin  shunnec 
the  media,  he  soon  became  known  as  th< 
"Gray  Cardinal."  Nothing  got  done  with 
out  his  knowledge.  "St.  Petersburg  wai 
very  open  to  American  business  entrepre 
neurs  who  came  to  visit,"  says  Philadelphia 
lawyer  Jerome  Shestack,  who  once  held  the 
account  for  the  city  of  Leningrad.  "Basicaf 
ly  they  were  all  screened  by  Putin  in  ad- 
vance. His  K.G.B.  training  came  in  handy." 
Other  visitors  greeted  by  Putin  ranged 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  Ted  Turner 
and  Jane  Fonda,  and  more  than  once  he 
translated  when  Boris  Yeltsin  met  high- 
ranking  Germans  in  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1996  he  campaigned  for  Yeltsin. 

One  of  Putin's  duties  was  to  look  after 
Sobchak's  feisty  wife,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  the  U.S.  twice.  Once,  they  were  in 
a  small  elevator  in  Monaco  with  an  elder- 
ly relative  of  Prince  Rainier's.  Mrs.  Sob- 
chak was  shivering  in  her  backless  gown. 
"i  know  the  points  of  the  body  to  touch 
to  make  it  warm,'"  the  randy  old  noble- 
man said.  "Then  he  bit  me  on  my  neck," 
Lyudmila  Sobchak  recalls.  In  Russian, 
Putin  whispered,  "You  know,  Lyudmila. 
I'm  lost.  I  have  to  defend  your  honor,  but 
I  can't  take  him  and  beat  him  up,  because 
he's  the  prince's  relative."  Just  then,  Lyud- 
mila Sobchak  says,  "the  elevator  door 
opened,  thank  God." 

Putin  got  into  politics  at  an  auspicious 
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keilt.  People  were  giddy  with  the  idea 
democracy  and  capitalism,  but  most 
pans  were  dancing  in  the  dark.  Roldug- 
-says  that  at  one  point  Putin  wanted  to 
ng  Augusto  Pinochet  to  St.  Petersburg 
question   him   about   how   he   had 
lieved  the  "economic  miracle"  in  Chile, 
t  the  idea  was  dropped.  Sobchak  and 
tin  had  to  feed  a  hungry  city  without  the 
ckup  of  the  old  Soviet  Union,  which  coi- 
ned in  1991.  "Sometimes  he  made  mis- 
<es  about  judgments  of  people,"  says 
tanyar  Yagya,  a  chief  adviser  to  Sobchak 
d  a  deputy  in  the  St.  Petersburg  legisla- 
e  assembly  who  admires  Putin.  "Along 
th  honest,  talented,  and  creative  people 
me  people  with  low,  immoral  inter- 
ts. . . .  There  were  newfound  opportuni- 
:s  to  take  bribes  and  be  corrupt." 
The  most  publicized  scandal 
itin  was  involved  in  was  a 
irter  deal  to  sell  oil,  wood,  and 
etals  for  food  in  early  1992. 
)me  $92  million  worth  of  ma- 
rials  left  St.  Petersburg,  and 
st  a  few  bottles  of  cooking  oil 
ime  back.  Not  only  that,  the 
mtracts  were  made  out  for  a 
action  of  what  the  resources 
ould  bring  on  the  world  mar- 
;t— a  scam  used  earlier  by  the 
l.G.B.  to  spirit  money  out  of 
le  country  for  Communist  Par- 
i  chieftains  in  the  early  days  of 
erestroika.  Putin  became  a  target  of  inves- 
gation.  Marina  Salye,  the  city  council- 
'oman  investigating  him  at  the  time,  has 
ocuments  which  show  that  Putin  signed 
vo  irregular  contracts.  He  was  called  as  a 
'itness  before  the  council  and  accused, 
ccording  to  the  investigative  report,  of 
complete  incompetence,"  but  he  was  not 
ccused  of  benefiting  personally.  The  coun- 
il  wanted  him  fired,  but  Sobchak  refused. 
)ne  problem,  says  Belyaev,  was  that  "there 
'ere  no  competitive  bids. ...  He  played  like 
K.G.B.  man  in  this  situation— one  face 
)  one  person,  another  to  another."  Belyaev 
oes  not  believe  Putin  took  bribes,  but  he 
dmits,  "That  was  the  very  beginning  of 
le  corrupt  system."  Today,  St.  Petersburg 
;  considered  the  most  criminally  infiltrat- 
d  city  in  all  Russia. 

In  1996,  Sobchak  failed  to  be  re- 
lected.  Putin  refused  to  work  for  Sob- 
hak's  successor,  Vladimir  Yaklovev,  a 
)rmer  deputy  of  Sobchak's.  "He  said  it 
'ould  be  better  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor 
lan  to  betray  [my  husband],"  says  Lyud- 
lila  Sobchak.  For  three  months  Putin 
nd  Sobcnak  spent  their  days  together  in 
obchak's  dacha,  grieving.  Then,  through 
is  St.  Petersburg  connections,  Putin  got  a 
)b  in  Moscow  in  the  Presidential  Admin- 
itration  office.  He  was  put  in  charge  of 
le  General  Affairs  legal  department  and 


the  privatizing  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  Russian  property  abroad. 
Meanwhile,  Sobchak  got  into  serious 
trouble  for  the  irregular  privatization  of 
apartments  in  St.  Petersburg—charges  his 
wife  calls  "a  smear."  As  federal  prosecutors 
were  interrogating  her  husband  on  video- 
tape, she  burst  into  the  room,  saying, 
"Anatoly,  you  have  a  bad  heart."  Sobchak 
immediately  announced  that  he  felt  sick 
and  called  for  an  ambulance.  After  being 
shielded  in  a  clinic  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  he  escaped  to 
Paris  in  a  private  jet.  Putin 
called  him  regularly.  Once 
Putin  was  installed  as  prime 
minister  by  Yeltsin,  he  saw 
to  it  that  Sobchak  could  re- 
turn to  Russia  without  fac- 


Putin  is  not  a 
democrat!  What  doe 
'democrat'  mean?  In 
Russian  terms,  it's 
a  bit  of  a  curse  word 


ing  charges,  and  he  wept  open- 
ly at  Sobchak's  funeral  last 
February.  None  of  these  ges- 
tures of  loyalty  was  lost  on  the 
Yeltsin  Family. 

Russian  reporters  have 
come  up  with  other  scan- 
dals that  appear  to  have 
involved  Putin,  but  they  are  ig- 
nored by  the  presidential  press 
office.  If  these  things  are  not 
on  TV,  they  don't  count.  The 
most  intriguing  alleged  illegali- 
ty had  Putin  giving  money  for 
the  restoration  of  an  Orthodox 
nunnery  in  Israel  from  the  may- 
or of  St.  Petersburg's  "unforeseen  expenses 
fund."  Journalist  Vladimir  Ivanidze,  who 
with  his  wife,  Agathe  Duparc,  uncovered 
the  Mabetex  scandal,  was  vilified  in  a  local 
St.  Petersburg  paper  for  merely  asking  stan- 
dard questions  about  a  bank  he  found  op- 
erating out  of  the  St.  Petersburg  mayor's  of- 
fice and  a  real-estate  development  compa- 
ny to  which  Putin  was  attached. 

At  one  point  Sergei  Roldugin  asked 
Putin  point-blank,  "Don't  you  have  a  little 
candle  factory  somewhere?"  Putin,  he  says, 
answered,  "You  know  I  don't  have  any- 
thing." Roldugin  pressed  again.  "Bureau- 
crats exist  to  take  bribes,  and  it  cannot  be 


that  you  don't  take  anything."  Roldugin 
says  that  Putin  then  answered  more  firm- 
ly. '"You  know,  Sergei,  I  can  survive  with- 
out that.'  But  he  knows  the  prices,  the 
amounts  being  taken  around  him.  He  told 
me,  'If  I  would  take  bribes,  I'd  be  extreme- 
ly rich  by  now I  could  do  nothing  but 

pass  information,  and  people  would  offer 
me  good  money  for  that.  But  I  didn't  take 
that,  and  that's  why  I'm  worth  a  lot  now."' 
In  the  Kremlin,  Putin  worked  for  Pavel 
Borodin,  the  Kremlin  property 
manager  who  has  been  indict- 
ed by  the  Swiss  for  his  role  in 
the  Mabetex  scandal.  Each  year 
from  1996  on,  Putin  was  pro- 

HELPMATES 

Left,  Anatoly  Sobchak,  the  late 
mayor  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Putin's  mentor.  Below,  Putin  with 
his  wife,  Lyudmila,  in  Moscow. 


moted,  from  overseeing  the  regions  to  head- 
ing the  F.S.B.,  to  being  secretary  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and,  in  August  1999,  to 
prime  minister.  The  question  naturally  aris- 
es: How  can  you  work  for  so  many  people 
directly  implicated  in  scandal  and  not  be 
implicated  yourself? 

"There  are  no  clean  politicians  in  Rus- 
sia," political  analyst  Vyacheslav  Nikonov 
tells  me.  Putin  may  not  have  become  rich, 
but  he  got  ahead.  "Yeltsin  used  him  as  .in 
enforcer."  Nikonov  says,  and  time  and 
again  he  proved  his  loyalty,  especially  in 
1998  and  1999.  when  the  Duma  wanted  to 
impeach  Yeltsin.  An  American  who  is  a 
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close  observe]  in  Moscow  told  me,  "Every 
time  Yeltsin  had  serious  trouble  in  the 
Duma,  Putin  and  the  F.S.B.  intervened. 
They  made  sure  the  F.S.B.  had  information 
on  [Vfeltsin's  enemies]  and  would  use  it." 

Now  dial  he's  in  power  himself,  Putin 
supposedly  feels  different.  Explaining  what 
Putin  meant  by  "dictatorship  of  the  law," 
Hgorov  says  his  friend  is  convinced  that 
"officials  never  have  the  right  to  spin  the 
law  in  their  own  favor."  "He  is  extremely 
intelligent,  part  of  a  new  breed  we  hadn't 
seen  before,"  says  James  Wolfenson,  head 
of  the  World  Bank,  who  at  the  time  of 
Putin's  election  spent  nine  hours  with  him 
in  his  Kremlin  apartment.  "For  a  Russian 
leader,  he's  as  clean  as  you're  going  to  get. 
. . .  Everybody  I've  met  feels  he's  the  best 
chance  we're  going  to  have." 

"Spies  must  be  charming,"  Ednan 
Agaev,  a  former  arms  negotiator  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  tells  me.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  wooing  Western  investors  and 
negotiating  for  debt  relief,  Putin  must  con- 
vince Russians  that  they  can  once  again 
believe  in  the  motherland.  They  have  to 
obey  the  law,  pay  taxes,  and  trust  the  state. 
"The  historic  mission  of  Yeltsin  was  to 
destroy  Communism  without  violence,  to 
put  Russia  on  a  new  track  and  then  open 
a  door  to  the  future,"  says  Agaev.  "Putin's 
mission  is  to  go  through  the  door." 


t 


ots  of  people  surrounding  Putin  are 
very  anti-American,  maybe  as  a  re- 
sult of  [the  nato  bombing  of]  Koso- 
vo. It  looks  like  a  very  different  moment 
between  Russia  and  the  U.S.,"  says  Kom- 
mersant  Daily  correspondent  Nataliya  Ge- 
vorkyan.  "It's  not  nice  at  all."  Gevorkyan 
was  the  senior  correspondent  of  three 
chosen  to  interview  Putin  for  First  Person. 
She  feels  that  Putin  likes  Bill  Clinton  per- 
sonally; however,  Putin's  election  and  the 
U.S.  presidential  contest  in  November  sig- 
nify a  new  era  in  U.S.-Russian  relations. 
In  a  Special  Congressional  Task  Force  Re- 
port to  be  issued  this  month.  Republicans 
are  expected  to  criticize  Al  Gore  for  his 
significant  role  in  U.S.-Russia  policy  over 
the  last  eight  years.  In  addition,  Richard 
Cheney  used  his  clout  as  C.E.O.  of  Hal- 
liburton, an  energy-services  company,  to 
lobby  Congress  and  the  State  Department 
to  countermand  the  State  Department's 
prohibition  against  releasing  to  a  shady 
Russian  oil  company  a  loan  of  $490  mil- 
lion, of  which  almost  $300  million  would 
go  to  Halliburton. 

"There's  a  very  strong  backlash  after 
a  decade  of  being  the  laughingstock  of 
the  world— that  we  can't  produce  anything 
or  get  anything  right,"  says  Pavel  Felgen- 
hauer.  "And  the  U.S.  expects  some  liberal 
to  come  to  power,  polished  and  pro- 
Western?  Hardly!" 


"Putin  is  not  a  democrat!"  says  Va| 
(iolubev,  who  spent  several  years  n 
four-man  office  with  him.  "What  di 
'democrat'  mean'.'  In  Russian  terms,  it 
bit  of  a  curse  word." 

"Democracy  in  Russia  has  beconl 
dirty  word,"  Vladimir  Posner  told  me. 
you  write  'dermocral,'  that's  a  play 
words  in  Russia.  Dermo  means  crap— it 
crapocracy.  Over  the  last  10  years,  beca 
of  what's  happened,  for  a  lot  of  peo 
democracy  has  become  crap,  becausi 
has  destroyed  their  livelihood,  their  culti 
Also,  that  specific  anti-Western,  particuli 
anti-American  sentiment,  that's  where 
real  problem  lies.  At  first,  democracy  ( 
zled  them.  What  it's  turned  out  to  be 
many  Russian  people  is  misery."  Mosc< 
based  Swedish  journalist  Jan  Blomgren  t 
me,  "I'm  sure  Putin's  not  good  for  dem 
racy,  but  he  might  be  good  for  Rus; 
Democracy  is  not  the  highest  ideal  nov 

"Even  the  most  anti-Russia  Washing 
administration  cannot  inflict  more  ha 
on  our  country  than  the  true  'friends 
Russia'  of  Clinton's  team,"  says  one  R 
sian  political  commentator.  "An  incre; 
of  isolationist  tendencies  in  the  U.S.  woi 
be  a  boon." 

"The  real  issue  is,  can  you  establish 
and  order  and  respect  the  Constitution 
written?"  says  Posner.  "Putin  has  the  r 
jority  support  of  the  population,  who  si 
port  the  idea:  let's  curtail  democracy  a 
then  we'll  come  back  [to  it]."  Moreov 
Posner  says,  "Putin  is  under  a  lot  of  pr 
sure  from  different  groups.  He  feels 
moral  obligation  to  the  oligarchs  who  j 
him  in.  I  don't  think  he  feels  pressure  fix 
liberals— they  don't  have  any  power.  I 
think  he's  under  pressure  from  the  miliu 
and  the  more  nationalistic  elements  of  t 
country— those  who  believe  Russia  . . .  r 
to  be  a  superpower  again."  In  the  woi 
of  Constantin  Borovoy,  an  early  busin< 
tycoon,  "Russia  is  only  important  if  i 
scary.  If  you  can't  solve  old  problems,  y 
create  new  ones." 

"NATO  expansion  was  an  incredible  si 
in  the  face— at  least  a  wake-up  call  [th 
Russia]  had  to  start  paying  attention  to 
own  security  needs  again,"  says  Cliffo 
Gaddy  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  wl 
has  an  excellent  track  record  for  calli 
Putin's  moves.  Poland,  the  Czech  Republ 
and  Hungary  all  got  in,  but  Russia  w 
pointedly  excluded. 

Now  Putin's  dreams  of  reviving  r 
country  as  a  superpower  will  most  c< 
tainly  have  to  be  curtailed.  After  the  Km 
sank,  Kursk's  regional  governor,  Aleksan 
Rulskoy,  said  that  Russia  was  "losing  n 
a  submarine— it  was  losing  a  national  ide; 
Vladimir  Putin's  formidable  challenge 
to  keep  hope  alive  not  just  for  the  mothi 
land  but  for  himself.  □ 
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THINGS  BRIGHT 
«  BEAUTIFUL 


llrooke  de  Ocampo  is  perfectly  positioned  to 

write  the  hook  on  21st-century  New  York 

Society.  So  she's  done  just  that,  with  photographer 

Jonathan  Becker,  documenting  the  fabulous 

lives  of  her  friends  in  Bright  Young  Things 

BY  EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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THE  NEW  SOCIE 

Nancy  and  Andrev 
Jarecki — with  their 
son  Jasper — are  o 
of  Manhattan's  bri< 
young  couples. 


onathan  Becker,  photographer 
and  grudging  new  member  of 
the  International  Best-Dressed 
list,  is  trying  to  find  out  how  Brooke  de 
Ocampo  got  to  her  "position."  He  doesn't 
mean  position— as  in  perched  on  a  pristine 
white  sofa  in  her  2,400-square-foot  Upper 
East  Side  apartment,  where  she  is  taking 
shelter  from  a  midsummer  downpour.  He 


means  position,  a  place  so  beautiful  that 
the  world  looks  marvelous  from  every  an- 
gle; a  place  where  the  typical  choice  is  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  genius;  a  place  that 
has  made  de  Ocampo  so  beloved  that  every- 
body—from Alexandre  and  Alexandra  von 
Fiirstenberg  to  Michael  and  Tara  Rocke- 
feller to  the  bald  electronic  musician  Moby— 
recently  threw  open  their  doors  for  her  and 


let  her  catalogue  all  their  objects  for  Brigh 
Young  Tilings,  her  lush,  spot-on  book  abou 
21st-century  Manhattan  fabulousness,  fo 
which  Becker  took  the  pictures. 

"Position?"  de  Ocampo  says,  as  if  i 
were  the  most  absurd  thing  she'd  evei 
heard.  "What  do  you  mean,  position'.'" 

"I  mean,  how  did  you  come  to  know 
all  these  people  and  have  everybody's  con 
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sp  handling  that  bridges  the  gap  between  smart  sophistication  and 
t  performance.  The  new  Chrysler  Sebrings  are  sure  to  have  a  monu- 
al  effect  on  driving.  Call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  www.chrysler.com. 
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IT'S  VON-TASTIC! 

Clockwise  from 
far  left:  Alexandre 
and  Alexandra  von 
Furstenberg  outside 
Diane  Von  Furstenberg's 
West  Village  studio; 
Alexandra  with  baby 
Talita  in  the  nursery; 
shots  of  their  clean, 
spare  apartment. 


"I  can't  stand  wearing 

someone  else's  old 

clothes.  I  had  a  hard 

enough  time 

sharing  clothes  with 

my  sisters." 


fidence?"  asks  Becker,  quite  pleased  with 
himself,  as  he  makes  one  of  several  wobbly 
attempts  to  bring  lit  match  to  half-smoked 
cigar.  "You're  only  30  or  something,  right?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  says  curtly. 

Usually,  de  Ocampo,  a  native  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut  (who's  actually  34),  can 
merrily  chirp  away  on  just  about  any  topic, 
and  she  tends  to  do  so  in  an  inexplicable 
South  American  accent.  But  Becker,  a  dan- 
dyish sort  who  brings  to  mind  a  scamp- 
turned-inquisitor  Sherlock  Holmes,  is  up  to 
something-and  she  isn't  going  to  give  in. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  these 
years?"  he  continues. 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  mean,  how  did  you  meet  these  peo- 
ple? You  didn't  just  go  to  school  with  them." 

"I  don't  know!"  she  says,  shooting  a  look 
at  the  little  nuisance,  who  is  now  clouding 
up  her  living  room  with  cigar  smoke. 


i 


"Look,  I'm  gregarious  by  nature,"  she  says. 

"So  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  -they 
don't  know  anybody,"  says  Becker,  flashing 
his  whatever-gets-you-through-the-day  grin. 

Becker  looks  as  if  he  could  go  on  teas- 
ing her  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  But 
the  truth  is,  he  knows  very  well  what  gave 
de  Ocampo  her  position  as  cheerleader 
and  mascot  of  young  New  York  society, 
and  when  he  speaks  about  her  behind  her 
back,  it's  clear  how  much  he  admires  her 
for  it.  Unlike  Becker,  who,  at  age  45,  is  the 
first  to  admit  he  could  use  some  organiza- 
tional skills,  de  Ocampo  is  every  inch  a 
force  of  will,  from  the  blond  streaks  that 
start  at  her  regal  Greenwich  crown  to  the 
open  toes  of  her  Jimmy  Choo  stilettos. 

To  be  sure,  her  resume  hasn't  a  whiff  of 
anything  scrappy.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Douglass,  a  lawyer  and  right-hand 
man  to  Nelson  Rockefeller;  she  attended 


Taft  boarding  school  and  Duke  Uni 
versity;  she  has  worked  at  Vogue 
Ralph  Lauren,  Sotheby's,  and  Har 
per's  Bazaar;  she  married  a  reall) 
hot  Argentinean  investment  bankei 
named  Emilio  Ocampo.  Neverthe 
less,  unlike  many  of  the  subject: 
of  her  book,  de  Ocampo  has  nc 
department-store  magnate  on  hei 
family  tree,  no  horse-breeding  dad 
Instead,  she  has  a  brain  that  tracks 
data  with  the  efficiency  of  a  Palm 
Pilot,  and  a  turbocharged  determi- 
nation that  pulses  through  her  bird- 
like limbs  even  when  she's  perform- 
ing tasks  as  dull  as  tidying  up  her  living 
room— or,  as  she  puts  it,  "fluffing."  Which 
is  perhaps  how  she  and  Becker  were  able 
to  deliver  Bright  Young  Things  just  four 
months  after  Assouline  agreed  to  publish  it. 

De  Ocampo  took  on  Bright  Young 
Things  soon  after  giving  birth  to  twin 
girls  (she  already  had  a  15-month-old 
daughter).  Her  hope  was  that  such  a  proj- 
ect would  keep  her  from  becoming  just 
another  Upper  East  Side  mom.  "My  hus- 
band was  traveling  a  lot  for  business.  I 
wanted  to  keep  my  life  so  that  I  felt  that  I 
was  interesting,"  says  de  Ocampo.  "I  didn't 
give  myself  enough  credit,  because  I  didn't 
think  being  a  mom  was  worthy  in  its  own 
right.  I  needed  an  outlet  of  some  sort." 

As  it  happened,  de  Ocampo  had  a  pas- 
sion for  pretty  things,  and  the  two  coincid- 
ed nicely  with  Bright  Young  Things,  a  title 
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HAPPY  ROCKEFELLERS 

Clockwise  from  bottom: 
Michael  and  Tara  Rockefeller 
in  their  1883  Gramercy  Park 
apartment;  the  main  living 
area;  a  walk  in  the  park;  an 
Art  Deco  room 
with  remodeled 
fireplace. 


id  to  describe 

'ii     eekci  i  ini  lud 

1  .'i  Waugh,  and  the 

>e  <  )campo  also  drew  in- 

i.i  the  genre  oi  bo- 

i  ague  s  H'Hik  of  Houses, 

i  ople,  Written  bj  Valentine  Law- 

tli  photographs 

Horsl  and  .1  fore 

I  in  I  )iana  Vree- 

land,  thai  book  brought 

to  life  the  grand  style 

of  the  1960s  elite   the 

Carter  Burdens,  the  Cy 

rwomblys,  the  Duke  and 

Duchess  of  Windso 

Doris  Duke,  Pauline  de 

Rothschild,  and  Hmilio  Pucci.  Now  out  of 

print,  it  remains  the  definitive  document 

of  postwar  glamour.  Vintage-book  stores, 

which  sell  it  for  as  much  as  $600,  can't 

keep  it  on  the  shelf.  Designers  routinely 

use  it  for  inspiration.  As  for  de  Ocampo, 

she  has  always  found  it  "amusing." 

Bright  Young  Things  is  amusing,  too— 
partly  for  the  differences  it  reveals  be- 
tween today's  turn- 
of-the-century  style  and 
the  blueblood  charms  of 
Vogue's  Book  of  Houses, 
Gardens,  People.  For  one, 
the  people  who  make 
up  Bright  Young  Tilings 
are  mostly  Friends  of 
Brooke's— and  "don't  call 


them  aristocrats,  they're  meritocrats,"  she 
Says  I  his  roll  call  includes  Lli/a  Reed 
Bolen,  who  works  lor  her  Stepfather,  Os- 
car de  la  Renta;  Aerin  Lauder,  captain  of 
1  Ik-  junior-varsity  society  team,  and  her 
sister,  Jane,  both  powerhouses  at  Estec 
Lauder,  the  family  business;  "Miller  sis- 
ter" Alexandra  von  Fiirsten- 
berg,  the  inspiration  behind 
the  return  of  her  mother-in- 
law  Diane's  wrap  dress;  and 
Conde  Nast  editors  Plum 
Sykes,  Marina  Rust,  and  Pa- 


tricia Herrera.  Thrown  into  the  mix  ar 
assorted  artists  and  dabblers,  such  a 
painter  Alessandro  Twombly  (Cy  'I  won; 
bly's  son),  filmmaker  Andrew  Lauren  (wh 
knew?),  that  ubiquitous  man  of  the  brus 
(and  Moby  pal)  Damian  Loeb.  and  Ker 
tucky  heiress  Lulu  de  Kwiatkowski,  dc 
ing  what  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Druid  in  repose. 

The  rigidity  of  the  era  documented  b 
Lawford  and  Horst  just  doesn't  cut  i 
with  today's  B.Y.T.'s.  "The  generatio: 
of  our  mothers  had  to  follow  a  tighte 
set  of  rules,"  de  Ocampo  says.  "Ou 
motto  is  like,  Be  whatever  or  whoeve 
you  want  to  be.  Just  be  it  or  do  it  well, 
feel  there's  a  much  greater  sense  c 

"My  mother  calls  our 
decorating  style  'Earl] 
Attic,  Late  Cellar"' 
Tara  Rockefeller  tells 
Brooke  de  Ocampo. 


confidence  in  people' 
own  individuality.  Th 
sense  of  the  eclectic  i 
much  more  prevalent." 
As  the  book  make 
clear,  matchy-matchy  i 
strictly  for  cheeseball: 
in  the  year  2000.  D< 
Ocampo's  friends  lik< 
to  think  of  themselve: 
as  jet-set  scavengers 
picking  up  masks  frorr 
Bali  and  arrowhead: 
from  Wyoming,  anc 
leaving  no  African  an 
telope  skull  to  rest  in  peace. 

To  de  Ocampo,  one  couple  from  Brigh 
Young  Tilings— Nancy  and  Andrew  Jareck 
-just  might  represent  the  height  of  this 
amalgamated  chic  for  the  dot-com  era 
Andrew  is  the  creator  of  Moviefone  (777 
FILM),  which  he  sold  to  AOL  for  $40( 
million  in  stock— and  still  runs.  Nancy,  whe 
hails  from  Kansas  society,  likes  to  paint 
when  she  is  not  minding  her  two  sons  01 
serving  as  the  super-chilled-out  guidance 
counselor  to  young  society  damsels.  As 
de  Ocampo  puts  it,  "She's  so  earthy  and 
normal."  The  Jareckis'  Caribbean  island. 
Guana,  has  been  a  haven  for  Hollywood 
speed-dialers,  including  the  late  CAA  agent 
Jay  Moloney.  And  they  are  best  friends  with 
fellow  Manhattan  parents  Ethan  Hawke 
and  Uma  Thurman. 

When  not  on  Guana,  the  Jareckis  are  in 
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s  a  calm,  peaceful 
time.  ..So  our  generation 
is  much  more  inward- 
focused,  on  their  well- 
being,  on  the  well-being 
of  their  families." 


their  mock-Tudor  apartment— shown  off  to 
good  effect  in  Bright  Young  Things  -which 
is  nestled  in  an  Upper  Hast  Side  co-op  de- 
signed in  1906  by  the  renowned  Charles 
Piatt  Jr.  After  seven  contractors  and  a  year 
of  chipping  away  at  ugly  green  paint  and 
scraping  the  linoleum  floors,  the  Jareckis 
got  to  work  imprinting  it  with  a  style  that 
could  rightly  be  called  millennial,  with  its 
mishmash  of  the  centuries.  The  19th-century 
Hunsinger  chairs  in  the  living  room  are 
upholstered  with  silk  dalmatics;  the  dining- 
room  table,  which  seats  22,  is  in 
the  style  of  Henry  VIII;  the  ban- 
quette sofas  are  more  de  nos  jours, 
designed  by  Nancy  herself. 

For  Tara  and  Michael  Rock- 
efeller, another  couple  loving- 
ly documented  by  de  Ocam- 
po  and  Becker,  history  casts  a 
long  shadow  indeed.  A  modern 
Renaissance  man  who  has  re- 
cently gone  dot-com  himself  with 
a  company  called  Active  Media, 
Michael  was  named  after  his  un- 
cle who  went  missing  in  1961  on 
an  excursion  to  New  Guinea. 
Their  Gramercy  Park  building,  incorpo- 
rated in  1883  as  the  Gramercy  Family 
Hotel,  is  part  of  the  oldest  surviving  co- 
op in  the  city.  Several  of  their  pieces 
have  been  inherited  from  his  grandfather 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  famous  Fifth  Av- 
enue salon,  which  was  decorated  by  the 
legendary  1930s  designer  Jean-Michel 
Frank.  Tara,  who  did  the  whole  Far  East 
thing  before  getting  married,  accumulat- 
ed many  of  the  apartment's  odd  finds. 
"With  the  mix  of  periods  and  provenances 
in  our  apartment  today,  my  mother  calls 
our  decorating  style  'Early  Attic,  Late 
Cellar,'"  she  tells  de  Ocampo.  But,  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  Rockefeller 
name,  Deco  pieces  sit  side  by  side  with 
Oriental  treasures— such  as  two  terra- 
cotta horses  from  the  Tang  dynasty— with 
a  staid  dignity. 

Where  the  Rockefellers'  apartment  is 
reserved,  the  SoHo  pied-a-terre  of  Sebas- 
I  in  and  Peggy  Guinness  is  dizzyingly  cos- 


SOCIETY  NOMADS 

Clockwise  from  top:  Peggy  and 
Sebastian  Guinness  (she  designs 
jewelry,  he  is  working  on  a 
documentary)  in  their  eclectic  SoHo 
loft;  family  photographs;  her  jewelry  on 
the  dining-room  table. 


mopolitan.  The  furniture  has  been  col- 
lected from  Brazil,  China,  Bali,  and  Spain, 
and  the  place  is  chockablock  with  exoti- 
ca—Tibetan religious  totems,  Indonesian 
textiles,  and  Amazon  Indian  feather 
headpieces  and  masks.  While  this  all 
may  sound  mildly  pretentious,  the  stuff 
of  their  home  is  actually  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  Guinnesses'  worldly  exis- 
tence. Peggy,  de  Ocampo  tells  us,  is  a 
Mellon  and  was  born  in  America,  raised 
in  France,  and  spent  her  20s  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  where  she  came  upon  the 
stones  (tanzanite,  citrine,  tourmaline) 
that  would  inspire  the  jewelry  she  de- 


signs. Sebastian,  a  filmmaker,  lives  most 
of  the  year  in  a  converted  monastery  on 
top  of  a  mountain  in  northern  Spain,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  five-year  documentary 
on  Indonesia.  Which  might  explain  the 
whimsical  purple  velvet  dinner  jacket  and 
trousers  he's  wearing  in  the  pages  of  Bright 
Young  Things:  they  were  cut  from  an  In- 
donesian ikat,  which  basically  means  "piece 
of  fabric." 

But  the  nomadic-tribesman  look 
doesn't  do  it  for  everybody.  To  Alex- 
andra von  Furstenberg,  who  lives 
with  her  husband,  Alexandre,  and  baby, 
Talita,  on  the  22nd  floor  of  a  modern 
high-rise,  the  old  weird  stuff  is  kind  of 
gross.  "I  can't  stand  wearing  someone 
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old  clothes."  says  the  duty-free  heir- 
■|  had  .1  hard  enough  time  sharing 
;s  with  m\  sisters." 
ie  apartment,  which  has  been  in  the 
r  Family  for  15  years,  has  been  home 
ch  of  the  Miller  sisters  at  one  time  or 
her— and  now  it's  Alexandra's  turn. 
irt  is  strictly  20th-century  American- 
i  Warhol.  Ross  Bleckner.  Peter  Beard, 
furniture  is  primarily  Ralph  Lauren, 
i  room  is  a  spanking-clean  white,  and 
Vlexes  insist  they  stay  that  way:  guests 
take  off  their  shoes  before  entering. 
even  the  Manolos.) 

f  hat  does  all  this  mean  to  de  Ocam- 
m  po?  That  the  here  and  now  is 
'J  where  it's  at.  Sure,  she  can  get  a 
nostalgic  at  times,  but  that  won't 
d  her  rosy  view  of  the  way  people  in 
set  live  now.  "We  look  back  on  the 
and  we  see  how  cool  Pucci  was  and 
cool  the  fashions  were  and  their 
t  hair  and  platform  shoes,  and  Studio 
and  none  of  us  see,  because  none  of 
;new,  the  drugs,  you  know,  the  prob- 
s,"  she  says.  "[Now]  it's  a  calm, 
ceful  time.  There  has  not  been  a  war, 
anytime  you  get  a  war  you  get,  like, 
or  social  kind  of  revolutions.  So  our 
eration  is  much  more  inward-focused, 
their  well-being,  on  the  well-being  of 
r  families." 

!he  could  go  on  with  the  pep  rally,  but 
;ems  she  has  touched  a  nerve  with  her 
author. 

J  have  to  admit,  I  had  a  resentment 
>ut  this,"  says  Becker,  who  is  of  a 
fitly  earlier  generation  than  de  Ocam- 
and  her  fellow  Bright  Young  Things, 
iturally.  I'm  going  to  get  over  it,  but 
1't  they  bothered  by  being  just  con- 
ned with  well-being?  We  were  always 
cerned  with  other  things.  It  may  have 
been  bullshit,  but  there  was  always 
raction." 

And  causes  to  fight  for,"  de  Ocampo 
is,  somewhat  facetiously. 
'Or  whatever,"  he  says,  defeated, 
tecker  may  have  the  wisdom  of  expe- 
tce  behind  him,  but  then  again,  he 
been  struggling  to  do  a  book  for  20 
rs— and  it  wasn't  until  Brooke  steam- 
ered  into  his  life  that  he  was  able  to 
I  it  off.  When  asked  why  he  didn't  do 
arlier— and  by  himself— he  replies,  "I 
It  know.  But  it  has  something  to  do 
h  me.  And  my  lack  of  what  they  used 
:all  stick-to-itiveness.  But  Brooke  has  it 
pades." 

'Stick-to-itiveness,"  de  Ocampo  says.  Sud- 
ly  her  eyes  light  up.  "It's  a  great  word! 
on't  care  what  they  call  it,  but  that's 
perfect  word  for  it."  And  de  Ocampo 
Is  the  day  with  one  more  thing  to  be 
ipy  about.  □ 
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LOVE  CHILD 

A  rarely  seen  photo  of  a 

soulful,  pregnant  Maria  Callas  in 

Paris  two  months  before 

she  delivered  Aristotle  Onassis's 

son  on  March  30,  I960.  Bottom, 

the  only  photo  of  the  dead 

baby,  named  Omero  Lengrini, 

and  the  Milanese  document 

attesting  to  his  birth. 
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Opera  diva  Maria  Callas  told  intimates  that 
Aristotle  Onassis  forced  her  to  have  an  abortion  in  1966, 
two  years  before  the  tycoon  married  Jacqueline 
Kennedy.  But  the  authors  new  biography  reveals  the 
tragic  truth:  that  the  son  Callas  longed  to  give  Onassis 
died  in  1960  during  a  secret,  premature  delivery 

BY  NICHOLAS  GAGE 


n  all  the  books,  articles,  and  dramati- 
zations of  the  nine-year  love  affair  between 
Maria  Callas  and  Aristotle  Onassis,  the  de- 
fining moment  is  seen  to  be  the  abortion 
that  the  Greek  shipping  tycoon  reportedly 
forced  Maria  to  have  in  1966,  despite  her 
lifelong  desire  for  a  child.  It  makes  a  good 
fulcrum  for  the  drama  of  their  relationship 
and  fits  the  popular  conception  of  Onas- 
sis as  a  selfish  brute,  indifferent  to  both 
Maria's  art  and  her  feelings,  and  of  Callas 
as  a  woman  who  sacrificed  everything  for 
the  love  of  a  man  who  discarded  her  when 
she  was  no  longer  useful  to  him.  There  is 
only  one  problem  with  this  story— it  isn't 
true. 

The  tale  of  the  abortion  was  first  re- 
ported in  Arianna  Stassinopoulos's  biog- 
raphy, Maria:  Beyond  the  Callas  Legend, 
published  in  England  in  1980,  three  years 

Excerpted  from  Greek  Fire:  The  Story 
of  Maria  Callas  and  Aristotle  Onassis, 
by  Nicholas  Gage,  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  ©  2000 
by  the  author. 
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Maria  could  well  have  conceived  on  her  first 
sexual  encounter  with  a  man  who,  unlike  her 
husband,  was  certainly  capable  of  siring  a  chile 


GREEK  G 

The 
tycoon  and  the 

aboard  Onassis's 

yacht,  the  Christina, 

at  the  start  of  their 

affair,  1959. 


after  the  diva's  death.  (It  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  1981  as  Maria  Callus:  The 
Woman  Behind  the  Legend.)  "Now,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three,  she  found  herself  preg- 
nant," writes  Stassinopoulos  (now  Huffing- 
ton),  placing  the  event  in  1966  or  1967. 

All  her  instincts,  everything  in  her  that 
longed  for  life,  wanted  a  child.  Onassis  did 
not.  It  was  painful  enough  to  have  the  man 
she  adored  reject  instead  of  celebrate  the 
child  of  their  love,  but  he  went  further:  he 
warned  her  that  if  she  went  ahead  and  kept 
the  child  it  would  be  the  end  of  their  rela- 
tionship. She  was  pitched  into  a  torrent  of 
doubt,  fear,  confusion.  Her  decision  betrayed 
everything  real  and  life-giving  in  her  for  the 
sake  of  a  relationship  that  was  increasingly 
tenuous  and  unreal.  The  aborted  baby,  at  the 
moment  when  she  longed  for  a  new  source 
of  energy  and  meaning,  was  her  life's  great- 
est might-have-been Her  choosing  to  give 

in  to  Onassis"  will  was  the  turning  point.  Her 
second  great  dream  was  slowly  souring  into 
nightmare.  From  then  on  their  quarrels  were 
only  temporarily  mended:  they  never  really 
ceased. 

Most  subsequent  books  about  Callas 
have  followed  a  similar  line,  some  of  them 
specifying  that  the  procedure  was  per- 
formed aboard  Onassis's  yacht,  the  Chris- 
tina, in  the  summer  of  1966.  The  abortion 
is  also  the  harrowing  climax  of  the  play 
Muster  Class,  by  Terrence  McNally,  which 
has  been  performed  in  most  major  cities 
around  the  world.  In  an  agonized  speech 
in  the  second  act,  McNally  has  Maria  mov- 


ingly recount  the  pain  it  caused  her 
to  obey  Ari's  command: 

1  have  news,  Ari,  such  great  and 
wonderful  news.  I'm  going  to  have 
your  child.  No,  our  child,  our  son.  I 
would  not  insult  you  by  giving  you 
a  daughter.  And  we  will  name  him 
Odysseus  for  the  greatest  Greek  hero 
of  them  all,  like  you,  and  because 
he  wandered  the  world  the  longest, 
like  me,  until  he  came  home  to  love. 
No,  I  don't  need  your  child  to 
feel  like  a  woman.  I  am  a  woman.  I 
don't  need  anything.  Some  people 
would  say  I  don't  need  you.  I  want 
a  child.  Your  child.  I  love  you.  There, 
I've  said  it. 

Don't  ask  me  to  do  that.  Why 
would  you  ask  me  to  do  that?  What 
do  you  mean,  you've  changed  your 
mind?  I'm  not  a  young  woman.  This 
may  be  my  only  chance.  I'll  give  up 
anything,  my  career  even,  everything 
I've  worked  for,  but  not  this. 
Then  don't  marry  me.  I  won't  do  it.  You 
can't  make  me.  I  won't  let  you  make  me! 

Don't  leave  me!  I've  been  alone  all  my 
life  until  now! 

O  child  I  will  never  see  or  know  or  nurse 
or  say  how  much  I  love  you,  forgive  me. 
It's  done,  Ari. 

In  fairness  to  Stassinopoulos,  McNally, 
et  al,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
Sturm  und  Drang  was  not  made  up  out 
of  whole  cloth.  After  Onassis  married  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  in  1968,  Maria  did  tell  a 
number  of  close  friends  that  he  had  forced 
her  to  have  an  abortion  two  years  earlier. 
Arianna  Stassinopoulos  cites  three  of  Ma- 
ria's friends  as  sources— Edith  Gorlinsky, 
the  wife  of  her  agent  Sander  Gorlinsky; 
Anastasia  Gratsos,  the  wife  of  Onassis's 
close  friend  and  associate  Constantine 
"Costa"  Gratsos;  and  Nadia  Standoff, 
Maria's  personal  assistant  during  the  film- 
ing of  Pier  Paolo  Pasolini's  Medea.  Stan- 
doff recounted  Maria's  words  in  Maria 
Callus  Remembered,  published  in  1987: 

"At  first  I  couldn't  believe  he  was  serious," 
she  said  on  our  way  from  Athens  to  Tragonissi 
in  the  summer  of  1970.  "He  said,  'I  don't  want 
a  baby  by  you!  What  would  I  do  with  another 
child?  1  already  have  two.'  The  decision  was 
torture.  As  you  know.  Nadia.  I  don't  believe  in 
abortion.  It  took  me  four  months  to  make  up 
my  mind.  Think  how  fulfilled  my  life  would  be 
if  I'd  stood  up  to  him  and  kept  the  baby." 

Even  Mary  Carter,  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able observers  of  Callas's  life,  who  spoke 


to  me  extensively  about  her  20  years  as 
the  diva's  close  friend,  repeated  the  details 
Maria  had  told  her  of  an  abortion  thai 
took  place  on  the  Christina  in  1966.  when 
Captain  Kostas  Anastasiades  brought  a 
doctor  aboard. 

Maria  may  well  have  had  her  reasons 
for  telling  friends  this  wrenching  tale  ol 
Onassis's  cruelty  after  he  left  her  for  Jac- 
queline Kennedy,  but  three  years  of  inves- 
tigation,  research,  and  interviews  through 
out  the  world  have  turned  up  no  evidence 
that  the  abortion  ever  happened.  How- 
ever,  I  have  found  strong  proof,  including 
documents  Maria  left  behind  in  her  pri- 
vate papers,  that  she  did  become  preg- 
nant by  Onassis,  not  in  1966,  but  at  the 
very  start  of  their  relationship,  in  1959,  anc 
that  she  gave  birth  on  March  30,  1960,  in 
Milan  to  a  baby  boy,  who  died  of  natura 
causes  later  that  day. 

The  published  allegations  that  Maria 
became  pregnant  and  that  Onassis 
forced  her  to  abort  the  child  so  in- 
censed Giovanni  Battista  Meneghini,  Ma- 
ria's ex-husband,  whom  she  had  left  foi 
Onassis,  that  he  sent  a  telegram  about  Stas- 
sinopoulos's  book  to  the  London  Times  in 
1980  protesting  the  charge  and  insisting 
that  his  wife  was  unable  to  conceive  a  child. 
"But  my  telegram  was  published  most  in- 
conspicuously," he  complained  to  Stelios 
Galatopoulos,  an  opera  critic  who  had 
befriended  Maria.  In  his  biography,  Maria 
Callus:  Suered  Monster  (published  in  Great 
Britain  in  1998  and  in  the  United  States  in 
1999),  Galatopoulos  writes:  "In  one  of  my 
meetings  with  Callas  as  late  as  the  spring 
of  1977,  she  specifically  spoke  about  chil- 
dren: T  would  have  been  the  happiest  of 
women,  if  I  had  children  and  a  happy 
family  of  course— surely  the  greatest  ideal 
in  life.'" 

Galatopoulos  adds  that,  after  Maria's 
death  and  before  Stassinopoulos's  book 
was  published,  he  asked  Meneghini  why 
they  had  never  had  children. 

Unable  to  conceal  his  tears,  Meneghini 
said,  "From  the  very  beginning  of  our  mar- 
riage we  both  dreamed  of  having  a  child. 
Any  man  would  have  been  happy  and  in- 
deed proud  to  have  had  children  with  this 
wonderful  woman!"  He  then  produced  the 
medical  report  of  1957  (by  the  consulting  gy- 
naecologist. Carlo  Palmieri),  which  diagnosed 
malformation  of  the  womb.  There  was  no 
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have  insisted 
that  he  marry  me 
in  i960,"  Maria  said 
years  later.  "Then  he 
would  have  done  it." 


remedj  other  than  through  a  danger- 
ous and  high]}  experimental  opera- 
don  which  might  oiler  some  lainl 
hope  but  with  severe]}  damaging  ef- 
fects on  her  health  and  voice.  Maria 
deeided  against  it.  The  gynaecologist 
also  diagnosed  symptoms  of  early 
menopause  and  prescribed  a  series  of 
injections  which  delayed  it  for  about  a  year. 
When  Meneghini  read  of  the  alleged  abor- 
tion he  was  overwhelmed  with  disbelief  that 
Maria,  who  had  the  menopause  before  the 
age  o(  thirty-five  (a  year  before  her  separa- 
tion from  her  husband),  had  become  preg- 
nant at  forty-three  and  subsequently  got  rid 
of  the  child.  He  also  felt  that  even  Onassis 
(who  was  not  Meneghini's  favourite  person) 
would  not  have  acted  in  this  way— no  man 
would  in  the  event  of  such  a  miracle— and 
that  such  information  was  false  and  published 
solely  as  lucrative  sensationalism. 

Galatopoulos  is  one  of  the  few  Callas 
biographers  to  conclude  that  the  reports 
of  the  abortion  are  fiction.  "In  reality  the 
child  would  have  been  her  greatest  weap- 
on in  keeping  Onassis,"  he  persuasively 
argues.  "Even  so,  he  married  another, 
but  Maria  and  Onassis  maintained  and 
deepened  their  friendship  to  his  death. 
We  are  speaking  here  of  a  strong-minded 
woman  with  deeply  rooted  moral  and  re- 
ligious values." 

Many  of  Maria's  published  letters  con- 
firm her  longing  to  have  a  child  from 
the  time  she  married  Meneghini  in 
1949  and  her  bitter  disappointment  that 
the  wish  hadn't  been  fulfilled.  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  1949:  "1  have  to  report  again— still 
no  baby!  I  had  my  period  the  eighteenth, 
right  on  schedule,  along  with  a  headache 
fit  for  our  worst  enemies.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient." On  June  6.  1950:  "Dear  Battista,  I 
have  to  make  a  confession.  I  want  so  much 
for  us  to  have  a  baby.  I  also  believe  a  baby 
would  be  good  for  my  voice  and  my  bad 
skin.  What  are  your  thoughts?" 

The  ostensible  reason  she  could  not 
fulfill  her  hopes  of  conceiving— what  Men- 
eghini said  a  gynecologist  had  diagnosed 
as  "malformation  of  the  womb"— was, 
as  Maria  told  several  friends,  a  tipped 
uterus,  a  fairly  common  condition  that 
makes  it  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to 
•   pregnant.  A  more  likely  reason 


for  her  problems  in  conceiving  was  Men- 
eghini. He  never  did  father  a  child  by 
any  woman,  and  Maria  told  her  good 
friend  Giovanna  Lomazzi  in  Milan,  while 
she  was  still  married  to  him,  that  "she 
would  like  to  have  a  child  but  Battista 
was  too  old  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
have  a  child  with  him." 

Whoever  was  to  blame,  it  is  important 
to  note  Meneghini's  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Maria's  gynecologist.  Carlo  Palmieri, 
was  giving  her  "a  series  of  injections  which 
delayed  [menopause]  for  about  a  year"  and 
that  these  injections  began  in  1957. 

Almost  certainly  the  injections  were  es- 
trogen hormones— the  same  therapy  pre- 
scribed for  women  with  fertility  problems. 
A  leading  Milan  gynecologist  who  was 
practicing  at  the  time.  Professor  Gianbat- 
tista  Candiani,  recalled  that  in  the  late 
1950s,  if  a  woman  was  suffering  from 
symptoms  of  premature  menopause,  she 
would  have  been  treated  with  Premarin. 
an  estrogen  hormone  that  would  promote 
the  continuation  of  a  regular  menstrual 
cycle.  This  could  have  been  followed  by 
another  hormone  if  she  wanted  to  get 
pregnant.  He  said  that  if  infertility  arose 
from  the  inability  of  the  uterus  to  hold  the 
egg,  then  the  Premarin  alone  might  have 
been  enough  to  promote  pregnancy. 

If  Maria  had  been  receiving  these  in- 
jections regularly  since  May  1957,  then  by 
the  time  she  slept  with  Onassis  in  August 
1959,  she  might  have  been  superfertile. 
She  could  well  have  conceived  on  her  first 
sexual  encounter  with  a  man  who.  unlike 
her  husband,  was  certainly  capable  of  sir- 
ing a  child. 

Maria  did  indeed  conceive  a  child  in 
early  August  1959.  Upon  learning  that 
she  was  pregnant,  she  was  overjoyed  but 
doubtless  the  news  would  not  have  made 
Aristo  very  happy.  Callas  and  Onassis 
were  both  still  married  to  others  at  the 
time. 


Judging  from  Onassis's  negative  reaC 
tion  to  his  wife  Tina's  second  preg 
nancy  and  his  declared  intention  tc 
have  only  one  heir,  it  is  likely  that  wher 
he  learned  the  news  Aristo  would  have 
asked  Maria  to  have  an  abortion.  What 
ever  he  said  to  her,  Maria  firmly  rejectee 
the  idea.  As  Galatopoulos  points  out.  sh< 
had  always  wanted  a  baby,  she  had  strong 
moral  and  religious  objections  to  an  abor 
tion.  and  a  child  would  have  been  hei 
greatest  weapon  in  keeping  Onassis.  Ma 
ria's  ex-husband,  many  close  friends,  anc 
her  sister,  Jackie,  all  insist  that  if  she  hac 
ever  managed  to  conceive,  no  one  anc 
nothing— not  even  the  fury  of  Onassis- 
could  have  made  her  destroy  it.  "Maria 
[always]  wanted  a  baby  so  badly  that  there 
is  no  way  that  anyone,  including  Onassis. 
could  have  made  her  consider  an  abor- 
tion," Jackie  Callas  Stathopoulos  told  me 

Whatever  arguments  were  raised  by  the 
unexpected  conception,  there  is  evidence 
from  those  closest  to  Maria  that  the  cou- 
ple made  plans  for  the  child's  arrival.  They 
began  looking  for  a  house  in  Switzerland, 
where  Maria  would  live  and  raise  it.  Be- 
tween themselves  they  referred  to  this  as 
"the  Swiss  project." 

When  Maria  declined  the  invitation  to 
attend  her  arch-rival  Renata  Tebaldi's  tri- 
umphant return  to  La  Scala  in  Milan  just 
before  Christmas  of  1959,  declaring.  "I 
have  closed  many  chapters  this  year."  she 
was  nearly  five  months  pregnant.  She 
would  not  appear  in  public  for  the  next 
several  months,  but  she  did  grant  an  in- 
terview that  appeared  in  France-Soir  on 
February  13,  1960,  under  the  headline  la 

CALLAS  TOLD  ME:  "1  NO  LONGKR  HI  I  |si> 
MUCH]  LIKE  SINGING  ...  I  WOULD  L1KI  l(> 
HAVE  A  CHILD." 

The  interview,  by  Marlyse  Schaelfer,  is 
fascinating  when  one  considers  that  Maria 
was  nearly  seven  months  pregnant  at  the 
time.  The  reporter  describes  how  she  en- 
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Maria  Callas  and 
Korinna  Spanidou,  her 
trainer  and  friend, 
on  the  Christina,  1964. 


countered  Maria  at  the  Paris  Opera,  evi- 
dently trying  to  avoid  being  seen,  "so  pale 
in  her  little  black,  slightly  out-of-date  en- 
semble, with  her  modest  makeup,  her  new 
short  hair."  Schaeffer  was  surprised  that 
Maria  looked  so  commonplace,  like  an 
American  tourist.  "The  proof,  nobody  rec- 
ognised her."  But  when  the  reporter  asked 
the  diva  incognita  for  an  interview,  she 
agreed  to  a  meeting  the  next  day  in  her 
apartment  at  the  Ritz  Hotel. 

Maria  received  Schaeffer  punctually,  to 
the  reporter's  further  astonishment,  but 
declared  immediately,  "I  have  a  horror  of 
journalists,  I  give  you  fifteen  minutes."  Be- 
fore long  Schaeffer  observed  "a  sudden 
need  to  confide  (in  the  end  she  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  . . .  )." 

As  Maria  poured  forth  her  confes- 
sions—"Yes,  Onassis  and  I  have  been 
very  close.  But  it's  not  because  of 
that,  that  Tina  Onassis  asked  for  a  divorce. 
She's  been  thinking  about  it  for  two  years" 
—Schaeffer  noticed  that  the  soprano's  fa- 
mously beautiful  and  slender  hands  had 
developed  "thickened  joints."  These  swol- 
len extremities  and  the  voluminous  dress 
of  "stiff  faille"  that  Maria  wore  might  have 
suggested  she  had  something  to  hide,  but 
Schaeffer  indicates  no  suspicions  to  that 
effect. 

Maria  continues:  "They  have  named  me 
the  Tigress.  Of  course  I  laugh,  1  hold  my 
head  high —  I  am  very  proud."  Then,  "on 
the  verge  of  tears."  she  speaks  of  turning 
down  singing  engagements  and  of  being 
alone: 

"1  didn't  say  yes  to  L'Opera  for  Medea, 

didn't  say  yes  to  La  Scala,  to  Covent  Gar- 
den. I  no  longer  have  a  desire  to  sing.  I  wish 
to  live,  to  live  like  any  other  woman. ..." 


Her  mood  was  becoming  again  black,  terri- 
ble. . . .  She  added:  "Perhaps  it  amuses  you 
to  think  that  I  also  had  the  desire  to  have  a 
baby  one  day,  that  I  wished  for  it,  asked  my 
husband —  Meneghini  (she  put  all  the  scorn 
of  the  world  in  these  syllables)  answered  me: 
That  would  make  you  lose  a  year  of  your 
career."  For  he.  he  thought  about  my  career. 

Much  more  than  me But  now,  I  refuse  to 

sing.  I  can  last  for  some  time  longer  with  the 
sale  of  my  records.  Then,  we  shall  see. 

Her  voice  low,  whispering:  "I  want  to  live 
...  to  have  a  baby;  I'm  thirty-six  years  old, 
with  no  one  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  even 
know  if  I  am  capable  of  giving  the  day  to  a 
being  [i.e.,  giving  birth]. ...  Do  you  under- 
stand? Do  you  understand  this?  What  a 
lovely  story  to  write:  La  Callas  would  like  a 
baby 

She  looks  at  me,  as  if  to  assure  herself 
that  I  could  understand,  oblivious  to  the  time 
passing,  the  maid.  Bruna,  who  tidied  the 
jumble  of  minks,  the  "Ritz"  which  stirred 

around  us 1  had  just  had  1  hour  and  40 

minutes  of  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 

It  seems  plain,  in  retrospect,  that  this 
interview,  granted  impulsively,  was  Maria's 
way  of  telegraphing  her  case  to  the  public: 
she  was  explaining  her  decision  to  give  up 
her  singing,  everything,  in  order  to  have 
a  child.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  unde- 
niably anguished  and  was  worrying  that 
she  was  going  to  lose  Onassis  because  of 
his  unhappiness  about  the  breakup  of  his 
marriage,  just  when  she  needed  him  most. 

There  is  also  a  photograph  of  Maria 
from  this  time  in  Paris— one  of  the  most 
poignant  ever  taken.  She  sits  huddled  in 
the  back  of  a  chauffeured  car,  swathed  in 
a  fur  coat,  her  hair  now  in  an  above-the- 
shoulders  bob,  as  Onassis  had  told  her  to 
cut  it.  She  is  pale,  mournful,  downcast, 
and  very  much  alone  in  the  back  of  the 
large  limousine. 


With  the  death  of 
the  boy,  Maria  had 
the  most  important 
weapon  in  her 
battle  to  keep  Aristo. 


Shortly  after  the  interview,  Mari 
returned  with  Bruna  Lupoli,  he 
personal  maid,  and  Toy,  her  poodle 
to  her  villa  in  Milan.  The  time  o 
her  confinement  was  approaching 
and  she  would  be  getting  little  mor 
al  support  from  Onassis.  He  wai 
scheduled  to  leave  on  March  8  fo' 
a  long  cruise  with  Sir  Winston  anc 
Lady  Churchill.  They  would  be  sail 
ing  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier  to  Las 
Palmas  and  then  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Barbados  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

To  make  matters  worse,  her  mother 
living  penniless  in  a  seven-dollar-a- 
week  hotel  room  in  a  seedy  section  ol 
New  York,  had  just  published  My  Daugh- 
ter Maria  Callus,  in  which  she  rehashed  at 
book  length  her  stories  of  Maria's  ingrati- 
tude and  cruelty.  In  interviews  Evangelia 
gave  from  her  run-down  abode,  she  attrib- 
uted Maria's  tantrums  and  character  pa- 
thologies to  a  head  injury  she  had  suf- 
fered in  a  car  accident  at  the  age  of  five. 
She  also  took  the  opportunity  to  advertise 
her  interest  in  finding  herself  a  rich  husn 
band,  now  that  she  was  separated  from 
Callas's  father. 

The  vindictive  book  cut  Maria  deeply 
at  a  moment  when  she  was  most  vulnera- 
ble, as  Vicky  Anthopoulou,  the  niece  of 
her  close  friend  the  Greek  pianist  Vasso 
Devetzi,  explained  to  me.  As  a  student  in 
Paris  from  1980  to  1987,  Vicky  lived  with 
Vasso  and  heard  her  aunt's  daily  stories 
about  Callas.  "Often  Maria  would  say  that 
she  had  never  read  her  mother's  book,  in 
order  to  avoid  discussing  it,"  Anthopou- 
lou said.  "In  truth,  however,  for  days  after 
she  received  it  and  read  it.  she  closed  her- 
self in  her  room  and  did  not  speak  to  any- 
one. ...  At  the  critical  moment  when  her 
hopes  were  about  to  be  fulfilled,  the  man 
she  loved  and  the  father  of  her  child  had 
abandoned  her  for  another  cruise  with  his 
friends,  and  her  own  mother  was  not  by 
her  side  to  help  her,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  stabbing  her  in  a  vicious  way." 

As  Maria  usually  did  when  her  mother 
burst  into  print  with  criticisms  of  her.  she 
wrote  to  her  godfather.  Dr.  Leonidas  I  ant- 
ZOUnis,  who  lived  in  New  York  and  acted 
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I  with  her  mother's 

isked  imii  to  li.in 

m,  and  she  wrote  lines  that 

in<  e  than  he  could 

n  i  v  .mi  to  sing  anymore.  I 

ju  i  lila  .1  normal  unman. 

Idren  .1  home  a  dog."  Tins  was 

Maria's  goal  as  nIic  entered  the  eighth 

month  ol  hei  pregnancy. 

While  hei  mother  was  attacking  her  in 
print,  Onassis  was  sailing  farther  and  far- 
ther awa\  on  the  Christina.  Besides  the 
Churchills,  his  guests  included  Anthony 
Montague  Browne,  Winston  Churchill's  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  his  wife,  Nonie;  Chur- 
chill's elderly  doctor,  Lord  Moran,  and  his 
wife;  and  Artemis  and  Theodore  Garofali- 
dis.  Onassis's  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
Though  a  hemisphere  away,  he  called  Ma- 
ria daily  from  the  yacht.  The  cruise  was 
due  to  end  April  3.  But  Maria's  loneliness 
during  his  absence  slowly  gave  way  to 
dread  at  the  prospect  of  his  return. 

She  feared  having  him  see  her  swollen 
and  nine  months  pregnant.  She  felt 
ugly  and  awkward,  and  wished  he 
could  find  her  slim  again,  holding  their 
baby  in  her  arms.  Although  well  aware  of 
Aristo's  insistence  that  no  child  would  ever 
challenge  the  primacy  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der -the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  father's 
affections— she  longed  for  the  baby  to  be  a 
boy.  She  was  sure  that,  once  Onassis  saw 
the  son  they  had  made  together,  he  would 
love  him  as  much  as  she  did.  In  the  hope 
of  presenting  her  returning  lover  with  a 
fait  accompli,  Maria  spoke  to  Dr.  Palmieri 
(who  died  in  1992  at  the  age  of  90)  and 
pressured  him  to  deliver  the  child  early— 
by  cesarean  section— as  soon  as  it  was  safe 
to  do  so.  Dr.  Palmieri  apparently  agreed 
to  do  as  she  wished. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
March  30,  Callas  arrived  at  the  Clinica 
Dezza  at  Via  Dezza  48,  accompanied  by 
Bruna.  She  was  anesthetized,  and  Palmieri 
made  a  horizontal  incision  below  her  na- 
vel. He  delivered  a  baby  boy.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  tiny  infant  began  to  have  difficulty 
breathing.  The  clinic  was  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  crisis,  and  an  ambulance 
was  called  to  rush  the  baby  to  a  larger  fa- 
cility. On  the  way,  seeing  that  the  baby 
was  about  to  die,  a  nurse  baptized  him 
"in  the  air."  She  gave  him  the  name  Ma- 
ria told  her  she  had  chosen  if  it  was  a 
boy:  Omero  Lengrini. 

The  surname  is  a  mystery— it  may  have 
been  the  pseudonym  under  which  Maria 
had  registered  at  the  clinic— but  Omero, 
not  a  common  first  name  in  Italy,  has  an 
unmistakable  significance.  Omeros  -Homer 
in  English— was  the  name  of  an  uncle  of 
Onassis's,  the  one  who  had  trained  him  to 
become  a  champion  swimmer  in  Smyrna, 


"Maria  wanted  a  baby  so  badly  that  there  is  no 
way  anyone,  including  Onassis,  could  have  made 
her  consider  an  abortion,"  said  her  sister. 


had  given  him  his  love  of  the  sea.  and  had 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Athens  in  1944. 
It  seems  an  inescapable  conclusion  that 
Maria  and  Onassis  together  had  chosen 
this  name  for  their  son.  Aristotle  had  giv- 
en the  name  of  his  other  favorite  uncle, 
Alexander,  to  his  son  by  Tina. 

When  Maria  awoke  from  the  anesthe- 
sia. Dr.  Palmieri  told  her  that  her  son  had 
died.  His  lungs,  the  doctor  said,  had  not 
been  strong  enough.  Bruna  sat  beside  her 
mistress  and  wiped  away  her  tears.  What 
would  prove  to  be  Maria's  only  chance  for 
the  child  she  had  always  longed  for  was 
now  dead  and  cold,  and  she  hadn't  even 
seen  him. 

While  Maria  lay  in  the  clinic,  there 
was  a  call  from  Onassis  on  board 
the  Christina.  He  had  phoned  Ma- 
ria's house  on  Via  Buonarroti  and  learned 
where  she  was.  He  asked  Bruna,  his  voice 
tense  with  concern,  what  was  going  on. 
Had  Maria  become  ill?  Were  there  prob- 
lems with  the  pregnancy? 

Without  answering  him,  Bruna  handed 
the  telephone  to  her  mistress,  then  sat 
there  and  listened  as  Maria  told  her  lover 
that  their  son,  Omero,  had  been  born  and 
had  died,  had  lived  his  entire  life  in  the 
space  of  two  hours.  Alexander  Onassis  was 
still  the  first  and  the  last. 
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THE  BIRTH  CERTIFICATE 
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Series  A 
The  30th  day  of  the  month  of  March  of  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty  at  the 
hour  of  eight  and  zero  minutes  at  the  house 
listed  as  Via  Dezza  number  48  in  the  munic- 
ipality of  Milan  was  born  lengrini,  omero 
Marginal  notation: 
Died  in  Milan  30/3/1960. 

A  rubber  stamp  on  the  "reminder  of 
the  birth  certificate,"  which  refers  to  this 
document,  reads:  "Born  alive  and  died 
before  the  announcement  of  the  birth." 

The  tiny  body  of  Omero  was  buried  in  a 
cemetery  in  Milan  beneath  a  small  stone. 
But  before  the  burial,  a  photograph  was 
taken  of  the  baby.  It's  an  odd  photograph, 
matte  black-and-white,  only  three  inches  by 
four  inches,  with  scalloped  edges  odd  be- 
cause it's  out  of  focus,  although  it  bears  a 
photographer's  stamp  on  the  back.  Despite 


the  poor  quality,  the  image  is  unmislak 
ably  that  of  a  dead  baby  mouth  open 
eyes  closed,  cheeks  sunken  wrapped  in  < 
white  blanket  with  fabric  draped  aroun< 
his  head  like  a  hood.  The  body  is  in  soitk 
sort  of  white-lined  container.  The  stamp  01 
the  back  reads,  "Ottica  Zeta,  Buonarroti  5 
481-846  Milano."  It  is  the  mark  of  Zeti 
Optics,  a  shop  only  a  few  doors  down  th< 
street  from  Maria's  villa  at  Buonarroti  40. 
The  story  of  this  baby's  birth  and  deatl 
has  never  been  told.  Maria  spoke  ol'  it  t( 
only  three  people:  her  lifelong  and  obses 
sively  loyal  servants,  Bruna  Lupoli  an< 
Ferruccio  Mezzadri,  and  the  pianist  Vassc 
Devetzi,  who  became  Maria's  closest  Paris 
friend  at  the  end  of  her  life. 

After  Maria's  death  in  September  1977 
Vasso  Devetzi  made  herself  the  keep 
er  of  many  of  Callas's  private  papers 
In  1986,  as  the  10th  anniversary  of  th« 
death  approached,  Devetzi  felt  a  responsi 
bility  to  put  down  her  memories  of  Mark 
in  a  book,  which  she  told  a  writer  frienc 
would  be  "the  only  authentic  testimony.' 
It  would  be  "the  book  of  remembrances,' 
he  recalls  her  saying— that  "she  wanted  tc 
write  about  her  Great  Friend,  the  Great 
Diva,  the  Divina,  as  she  called  her  . . .  sc 
that  at  last  a  dam  might  be  erected  against 
the  endless  lies  and  myths  that  had  collect- 
ed, greatly  enlarged,  of  course,  around  the 
legend  of  her  friend. . . .  She  wanted  to  res- 
cue, to  tell  the  few  details  she  knew  about 
her,  so  that  she  herself  could  at  some 
point  depart  from  this  life  unburdened." 

Needing  help  with  the  book,  Devetzi 
asked  her  friend  Vasilis  Vasilikos,  a  Greek 
journalist  and  the  author  of  the  political 
thriller  Z,  to  come  to  her  apartment  in 
Passy,  outside  Paris,  to  hear  the  true  story 
of  Maria's  life.  (His  recollection  of  Vasso's 
statement  is  quoted  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, translated  from  his  original  Greek.) 
Vasilikos  did  agree  to  come,  and  brought 
with  him  his  companion,  a  woman  who 
aspired  to  be  an  opera  singer.  Devetzi  of- 
fered to  help  the  woman  in  her  career  if 
Vasilikos  would  listen  to  her  memories  and 
then  write  the  book  about  Maria 

Every  morning  for  about  three  weeks, 
according  to  Vasilikos,  Vasso  Devetzi 
brought  from  "the  Great  Diva's  archives" 
piles  of  letters,  contracts,  interviews,  pho- 
tographs, even  tape  recordings  of  her  tele- 
phone conversations,  but  she  would  never 
allow  him  to  take  notes,  use  a  tape  record- 
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was  very 
>etwhen  he  called  her 
d  the  clinic  and  learned 
the  boy  had  died." 


er,  or  even  hold  and  read  the  docu- 
ments himself.  Finallj  succumbing  to 
frustration  and  an  "emotional  crisis" 
with  Ins  love  Vasilikos  returned  to 
Greece,  but  not  before  Devetzi  had 
extracted  from  him  a  promise  "that 
you  will  nol  speak  about  this  story, 
you  will  not  write  anything." 

A  year  later,  after  Vasso  Devetzi 
died.  Vasilikos  broke  his  promise.  He 
wrote  a  novella  in  Greek  based  on 
his  experiences  in  Paris,  using  ficti- 
tious names  for  all  the  characters 
(he  called  Vasso  "Zoe"  and  referred 
to  Maria  only  as  "the  Diva").  It  was 
published  in  a  book  of  stories  and  es- 
says called  The  Eviction  (To  Sfrato). 
The  section  about  Maria  was  entitled 
"Chronicle  of  a  Testament  That  Was 
Not  Written"  and  subtitled  "About 
the  Diva."  Only  two  lines  are  devoted 
to  the  birth  of  the  child  of  the  diva 
and  the  tycoon,  mentioning  that  it 
happened  during  an  attempted  delivery 
the  same  year  they  met,  and  that  the  child 
died  two  hours  later,  after  being  baptized 
"in  the  air"  with  the  name  Angelo. 

Vasso  Devetzi  had  died  in  September 
1987  with  the  burden  of  Marias  unwritten 
testament  still  weighing  on  her  soul.  At 
that  point,  her  archive  of  Callas  docu- 
ments disappeared. 

Eventually,  however,  certain  papers  re- 
lating to  the  life  and  death  of  the  infant 
Omero  came  into  my  hands,  including  the 
blurry  photograph  of  the  small  corpse  and 
copies  of  official  documents.  The  events  to 
which  these  documents  testify  are  known 
firsthand  by  two  people  alive  today— Bruna 
and  Ferruccio,  Marias  servants,  who  cared 
for  her  every  day  until  her  death. 

Bruna  Lupoli  lives  in  a  small  villa  in 
Travagola  di  Pedavena,  the  provincial 
Italian  village  where  she  was  born  in 
1921.  Her  loyalty  to  her  mistress  is  unwa- 
vering, and  she  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
speak  to  reporters,  scholars,  friends,  fans, 
or  anyone  else  who  asked  about  Maria. 
But  in  1999  she  agreed  for  the  first  time 
to  answer  some  key  questions.  I  was  able 
to  put  these  to  her  only  through  an  inter- 
mediary, a  person  who  had  been  close  to 
Vasso  Devetzi  in  the  years  after  Maria's 
when  Bruna  and  Ferruccio  would 
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often  gather  at  Vasso's  home  in  Passy  to 
reminisce  about  their  beloved  mistress  and 
friend.  (Every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Marias  death,  September  16,  Vasso  held  a 
memorial  service,  and  Bruna  would  al- 
ways go  to  Paris  from  Italy  to  attend  it. 
After  church  they  would  pay  a  visit  to 
Pere  Lachaise  Cemetery,  where  Maria  had 
been  cremated,  then  go  back  to  Vasso's 
apartment  to  sit  and  talk  of  their  departed 
friend.)  My  inquiries  were  posed  to  Bruna 
over  the  course  of  many  telephone  conver- 
sations. Because  the  subject  was  so  pain- 
ful, she  could  endure  only  a  few  questions 
each  time.  The  description  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  Omero  given  above  is  based  on 
her  recollections,  and  is  supported  by  the 
picture  and  documents  left  behind  by 
Maria  in  her  private  papers. 

Bruna  was  the  one  person  who  shared 
every  secret  of  Marias  life,  from  the  day 
she  entered  the  Meneghinis'  service  in  1954 
to  the  day  Callas  died  in  her  arms  in  the 
Paris  apartment  at  36  Avenue  Georges 
Mandel.  Maria  herself  once  spoke  about 
Bruna's  importance  to  her  in  an  emotion- 
al outburst  that  was  taped  by  the  Dallas 
music  critic  John  Ardoin: 

If  you  can't  trust  your  husband  or  your 
mother,  to  whom  do  you  turn?  When  I  go 
back  to  Paris,  you  know  who  takes  care  of 
me  and  who  I  know  will  always  be  there? 


My  maid  Bruna,  who  adores  me  and  whe 
has  been  a  nurse,  sister  and  mother  to  me 
She  is  only  two  years  older.  When  I  was  ir 
the  hospital  she  didn't  want  the  nurse  tc 
touch  me,  for  she  was  ashamed  to  humiliate 
me,  to  have  a  nurse  clean  me.  Imagine  tha 
such  a  person  should  exist  today. . . .  Thej 
are  very  rare.  But  she  shouldn't  have  beer 
there.  It  should  have  been  my  mother  anc 

my  sister The  people  who  have  been  the 

closest  to  me  have  hurt  me  the  most 

After  nine  years,  not  a  child,  not  a  famil 
ly,  not  a  friend!  That's  very  little,  you  know 
And  you  say,  God,  why?  Why  should  these 
things  happen? 

Bruna  was  categorical  concerning  Ma- 
ria's reproductive  history:  "Madame  never 
had  an  abortion  in  1966,  1967,  or  any  oth- 
er time.  She  never  got  pregnant  except 
that  one  time  when  the  baby  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  eighth  month  and  lived  for  one 
day.  She  had  a  scar  in  the  lower  section  ol 
the  middle  of  her  stomach  because  the 
baby  was  delivered  by  cesarean."  (The  ex- 
istence of  this  scar  was  confirmed  for  me 
in  1998  by  Korinna  Spanidou,  the  physi- 
cal therapist  who  worked  for  Onassis  and 
Maria  on  the  Christina  in  the  summer  of 
1964.  "I  didn't  ask  her  what  it  was  from, 
because  I  didn't  want  to  be  intrusive,  in 
case  it  was  for  some  gynecological  proce- 
dure," Spanidou  told  me.) 

"Mr.  Onassis  was  very  upset  when  he 
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lied  her  at  the  clinic  and  learned 
B  bo)  had  died."  Bruna  continued, 
'hcv  were  going  to  buy  a  house  in 
■tzerland  and  raise  the  boy  there. 
ne\er  heard  either  of  them  talk 
unit  not  having  it.  She  was  never 
egnant  before  or  after  that  time.  I 
n  certain  of  that." 

J  ana  evidentlj  also  spoke  of  her 
lA  I960  pregnancy  to  Giuseppe 

Y I  di  Stefano,  the  noted  tenor  who 
as  her  lover  near  the  end  of  her  life. 
/hen  I  interviewed  him  in  May  1998 

his  home  near  Lake  Como,  how- 
/er.  he  said.  "I  never  believed  her 
ory."  He  was  familiar  with  Maria's 
abit  of  casting  herself  as  a  victim, 
nd  he  mockingly  imitated  the  sound 
f  her  voice  uttering  her  complaint: 
Nobody  noticed  that  I  was  preg- 
ant'"  Willi  a  laugh  he  added.  "How  could 

believe  her.  that  she  was  pregnant  all 
lat  time  and  nobody  noticed'" 

Not  so  dismissive  of  the  pregnancy  was 
•erruccio  Mezzadri,  Maria's  butler  from 
)ctober  1957,  when  he  was  22  years  old, 
mtil  she  died  20  years  later.  Like  Bruna. 
ic  left  Meneghini's  employ  and  followed 
vlaria  to  Paris  after  she  split  with  her  hus- 
uind.  Like  Bruna,  Ferruccio  has  rejected 
:very  request  to  speak  about  his  dead 
Distress,  but  he  did  agree  to  meet  me  and 
inswer  questions  at  his  home,  Villa  Nova, 
lear  Busseto  in  Northern  Italy,  on  March 
10,  1999.  A  cherub-faced  man  of  63  when 
!  interviewed  him,  Ferruccio  is  15  years 
/ounger  than  Bruna;  like  her,  he  never 
married,  but  devoted  his  life  to  Maria  un- 
il  the  end. 

Receiving  me  hospitably  in  his  two- 
;tory  house,  which  he  built  on  the  plot  of 
and  where  he  was  born,  Ferruccio  brought 
ne  coffee  prepared  Greek-style,  just  as 
vlaria  had  taught  him.  His  walls  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  paintings  and  pho- 
ographs  of  Callas,  and  the  material  re- 
mains of  her  life,  such  as  her  eyeglasses, 
3ens,  and  combs,  are  preserved  in  glass 
:ases  like  the  relics  of  a  saint. 

Ferruccio  indignantly  rejected  the  idea 
hat  Maria  had  ever  had  an  abortion,  as 
iramatized  in  the  play  Master  Class:  "This 
lever  happened.  Madame  would  not  have 
lone  such  a  thing,  no  matter  who  asked 
ler,"  he  insisted.  "I've  heard  about  the 
slay.  It  was  performed  here,  but  it  is  all 
OTong." 

But  when  I  asked  him  about  a  baby, 
lorn  on  March  30,  1960,  who  died  the 
same  day,  and  when  I  showed  him  the 
sirth  and  death  certificates,  Ferruccio's 
"ace  turned  pale,  and  he  swallowed  hard 
jefore  asking  me,  "Who  told  you  about 
his?" 

When  I  then  showed  him  a  copy  of  the 
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photo  of  the  dead  baby  and  told  him  it  had 
been  named  Omero,  for  Onassis's  uncle, 
Ferruccio  did  not  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  documents  but  said  only,  "I'm  sorry, 
but  this  is  not  something  I  will  discuss." 

While  Maria  was  recuperating  from 
the  operation  at  the  Clinica  Dez- 
za,  Onassis  was  ending  his  cruise 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Shortly  after  he  had  flown 
the  Churchills  back  to  London  (on  an 
Olympic  Airways  jet  specially  equipped 
with  actual  beds),  he  was  seen  dining  with 
Tina  in  Paris.  Some  viewed  this  meeting 
as  another  effort  at  reconciliation— Lady 
Churchill,  in  particular,  had  expressed  her 
hope  that  Tina  and  Ari  would  get  back 
together— but  it  was  more  likely  an  attempt 
by  Ari  to  persuade  Tina  to  soften  the 
terms  of  the  divorce  suit  and  not  sue  on 
the  basis  of  his  adultery  with  Jeanne-Marie 
Rhinelander,  a  childhood  friend  of  Tina  s 
whom  she  named  in  her  first  divorce  peti- 
tion. His  maneuver  may  have  worked: 
soon  thereafter,  in  June,  Tina  slipped  into 
Alabama  to  obtain  a  quickie  divorce  on 
the  basis  of  mental  cruelty.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  Ari  and  Maria  trav- 
eled together  to  see  the  Chateau  du  Jon- 
chet  in  Eure-et-Loir,  with  the  intention  of 
buying  it. 

If  he  was  secretly  relieved  that  the  in- 
fant son  had  died,  Onassis  never  admitted 
it  to  Maria.  In  fact,  on  his  return  from  the 
cruise  he  was  more  affectionate  and  more 
attentive  to  her  than  he  had  ever  been. 
That  spring  of  1960  marked  the  beginning 
of  what  she  would  later  describe  as  the 
happiest  period  of  their  relationship. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  death  of  the  boy, 
Maria  had  lost  the  most  important  poten- 
tial weapon  in  her  battle  to  keep  Aristo  al- 
ways by  her  side,  and  she  knew  it.  Much 
later,  after  he  had  waffled  lor  nine  years 
about  marrying  her  and  then  suddenly 


"Madame  visited  her  son's 

grave  whenever  she  was  in 

Milan  and  sometimes  made 

special  trips  from  Paris." 


married  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  Maria  was 
quoted  as  saying  bitterly,  "I  should  have 
insisted  that  he  marry  me  in  1960.  Then 
he  would  have  done  it." 

The  death  of  her  son  would  haunt  Ma- 
ria until  the  end  of  her  life.  "Madame 
went  to  visit  her  son's  grave  whenever  she 
was  in  Milan  and  sometimes  made  spe- 
cial trips  from  Paris  just  to  go  there," 
Bruna  told  my  intermediary.  "I  would  go 
with  her.  Many  times  at  night  when  she 
would  get  drowsy  and  start  to  fall  asleep 
she  would  start  talking  about  the  boy:  'If 
only  I  had  my  son.  If  only  my  son  was 
with  me.'"  (Bruna  refused  to  reveal  what 
cemetery  the  baby  was  buried  in,  and 
added,  "Anyhow,  the  grave  isn't  still  there 
after  all  these  years.") 

The  socialite  and  Onassis  crony  Vivi 
Crespi  described  to  me  a  telling  incident 
that  occurred  on  board  the  Christina  m 
the  early  1960s.  "I  remember  once.  Onas- 
sis was  giving  a  dinner  for  Sukarno  [the 
president  of  Indonesia]  on  the  yacht,"  she 
said,  "and  Sukarno  said  to  Maria.  'Ma- 
dame Callas.  you  are  so  beautiful,  so 
charming,  so  talented,  you  are  trulv  among 
God's  most  favored  creatures."  And  she 
turned  and  looked  at  Onassis  and  said 
loudly  so  he  could  hear.  'Yes.  but  I  want  a 
baby  with  the  man  I  love   " 

In  the  summer  of  I960.  Maria  and 
Onassis  lived  together  on  the  Christina  in 
the  harbor  of  Monte  Carlo,  going  ashore 
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nearly  every  nighl  to  dine  and  dance  in  the 
Maona  nightclub.  As  ihey  traveled  through 
France  shopping  for  a  chateau,  she  was 
sure  that  they  would  soon  be  wed.  Maria 
was  very  much  m  love,  and  she  still  be- 
lieved that  God  was  looking  alter  her  wel- 
fare. She  was  only  36  years  old,  and  il 
seemed  that  her  dream  of  a  home,  a  child, 
and  a  dog  could  be  fulfilled. 

Nicola  Rescigno,  one  of  Maria's  favor- 
ite conductors  and  a  close  friend,  recalls 
her  joy  and  tremulous  hope  at  that  time: 
"She  loved  to  dance,"  he  told  me  when  I 
interviewed  him  at  his  home  in  Rignano, 
Italy.  "I  once  asked  her  to  dance  with  me, 
and  she  said,  'No,  Nicola,  you're  too  short. 
Neither  of  us  will  look  good.'  Then  when 
she  was  dancing  with  Onassis,  I  said, 
'Maria,  he's  shorter  than  I  am.'  'But  I'm 
in  love  with  him!'  she  said.  She  really 
loved  him.  She  wasn't  interested  in  his 
money.  She  wanted  a  son  by  him.  She 
told  me  she  wanted  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  She  told  me  that 
right  at  the  beginning,  after  she  left  her 
husband  for  him.  I'm  sorry  she  never  got 
her  wish." 

The  story  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Omero  raises  perplexing  questions:  If 
Maria  did  give  birth  to  a  much-wanted 
son  in  1960,  then  why  did  she  never  men- 
tion it  to  anyone  except  her  servants  and 
Vasso  Devetzi  (and  later  her  lover  di  Ste- 
fano)?  And  why  would  she  later  create  a 
tale  of  an  abortion  forced  on  her  by  Onas- 
sis in  1966  or  1967— an  abortion  that  evi- 
dently never  happened? 

The  answers  probably  lie  in  Maria's 
feelings  at  the  time  she  began  to  circulate 
the  abortion  story.  Here  is  how  Vicky  An- 
thopoulou  interprets  Callas's  actions,  on 
the  basis  of  her  aunt's  recollections:  "The 
dramatic  event  that  occurred  and  cost  her 
so  much  was  for  Maria  very  painful  and 
very  personal,  too  much  to  have  it  passed 
on  to  others.  She  wanted  to  keep  it  a  deep 
secret  inside  her,  to  have  it  fade  from  her 
mind  if  that  was  possible,  to  save  it  from 
becoming  the  subject  of  careless  discus- 
sion. Her  resort  to  a  story  about  abortion 
was  more  suited  to  her  and  more  accept- 
able to  anyone  who  would  hear  it.  It  ful- 
fills a  part  of  the  truth,  telling  about  her 
pain  at  not  having  a  child,  and  it  satisfied 
her  need  to  discuss  the  subject.  In  ad- 
dition, it  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish that  she  was  capable  of  having  a 
child,  in  contrast  to  everything  Meneghini 
was  saying— that  she  was  sterile  or  was  the 
victim  of  gynecological  problems.  Finally, 
with  this  story  she  found  a  way  to  attack 
Onassis  at  a  time  in  her  life  that  she  felt 
wounded  by  him— this  was  also  something 
she  needed." 

Throughout  her  life,  Maria  demonstrat- 


ed ,i  habit  of  portraying  herself  as  the  \ 
tim.  Her  mother's  abuse,  her  husban 
greed  and  self-interest,  her  colleagu 
treachery  she  exaggerated  every  wro 
done  to  her,  every  sign  of  betrayal  fr< 
those  around  her. 

Alter  Onassis  left  her  for  Jacquel 
Kennedy  in  196X,  Maria,  filled  with  ra 
found  it  more  comfortable  to  tell  frier 
the  story  of  an  abortion  that  he  demal 
ed  she  have  on  board  the  Christina 
1966  or  '67.  (Captain  Kostas  Anaslasiac 
told  me,  "It  never  could  have  happen 
on  the  Christina.  I  was  in  charge  of  t 
keys  to  the  ship's  hospital,  which  was 
ways  locked,  and  no  one  could  open 
without  getting  them  from  me.  I  wot 
know  if  an  abortion— or  any  other  m< 
ical  procedure— took  place  on  board.") 

It  is  significant  that  Callas  never  m< 
tioned  an  abortion,  or  even  being  pregna' 
to  friends  such  as  Mary  Carter,  Anasta 
Gratsos,  and  others  until  after  1968.  wh 
she  was  furious  with  Onassis  for  marryi 
Jacqueline  Kennedy.  It  seems  appare 
from  the  facts  that  no  information  abc 
the  alleged  1966  abortion  was  found 
her  private  papers  and  that  she  did  n 
tell  anyone  about  it  until  after  her  bre 
with  Onassis  two  years  later,  that  the  a 
of  the  abortion  grew  out  of  Maria's  an§ 
over  Aristo's  betrayal  and  her  own  confl 
over  contributing  to  the  death  of  their  p 
mature  son  in  1960. 

"In  the  critical  hours  when  Maria  w 
waiting  for  her  pregnancy  to  end,"  Vic 
Anthopoulou  added,  "the  absence  of  Oni 
sis  (perceived  by  Maria  as  indifferen 
and  abandonment),  the  publication  of  h 
mother's  book  (which  revived  in  her  tl 
trauma  and  the  problems  involving  her  1 
fationship  with  her  mother)— these  ma< 
Maria  very  conflicted.  On  the  one  han 
everything  in  her  craves  that  child.  On  tl 
other,  however,  deep  inside  her  is  an  ine 
plicable  fear.  As  the  time  draws  near,  h 
agony  rises.  She  doesn't  understand  wl 
she's  so  nervous,  so  anxious.  She  can't  w; 
any  longer.  She  wants  to  have,  right  awi 
that  which  she  always  feared  she  wou 

never  have Of  course,  no  one  will  kne 

what  she  felt  in  those  secret  moment 
What  is  certain  is  that  once  again,  at 
critical  point  in  her  life,  Maria  was  left 
face  her  fears  and  anxieties  all  alone." 

As  for  the  abortion  described  by  Mar 
to  friends  and  reported  by  Stassinopoulc 
it  was  obviously  easier  for  Callas  to  crea 
a  scenario  in  which  Onassis  was  to  blan 
for  the  baby's  death  than  to  admit  to  he 
self  any  responsibility  for  the  infant  sc 
who  had  been  born  and  died  and  w: 
buried  in  a  Milan  cemetery  with  only  foi 
people  herself.  Bruna,  Ferruccio,  ar 
Onassis— to  mourn  him  or  even  to  kno 
his  name.  □ 
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or  Gore  Vidal,  not  even  the  dullest  election  on  record 
has  been  uninteresting.  His  relative  Albert  (Vidal's  grandfather  and 
Al's  father  were  fifth  cousins,  like  Teddy  and  Franklin  Roosevelt)  is 
hoping  to  become  our  next  president,  and  emissaries  have  been 
sent  from  his  camp  to  Vidal's  exile  court  in  Ravello,  Italy.  "I  first  pro- 
posed Ralph  Nader  for  president  in  1 968,"  says  Vidal.  "It  would 
be  nice,  of  course,  but  in  the  end-'Gore  is  thicker  than  Nader.'" 

Meanwhile,  Vidal's  1960  play,  The  Best  Man  (later  filmed  star- 
ring Henry  Fonda),  is  enjoying  a  revival  on  Broadway,  where  it 
opens  in  mid-September.  It's  the  only  successful  dramatization  of  an 
American  party  convention,  and  was  rather  successful  in  raising  "the 
character  issue"  during  the  epoch  of  J.F.K.,  who  married  Vidal's  step- 
sister Jackie.  (Hillary  Clinton  has  visited  Vidal  in  Ravello,  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice on  First  Ladyhood:  "I  suggested  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  a  better 
role  model  than  Jackie,  who  did  nothing  for  anyone,  ever,"  he  says.) 
Also  this  fall  comes  the  closing  volume  of  Vidal's  American 
hronicles  series.  Ironically  entitled  The  Golden  Age,  it  completes 


the  sequence  of  Burr,  Lincoln,  1876,  Empire,  Hollywood,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Not  only  does  this  work  round  off  a  dazzling  series,  il 
confirms  Vidal's  dry  claim  to  being  his  nation's  official  biographer.) 
Culminating  in  the  year  2000,  and  featuring  a  cameo  appearance 
by  a  young  postwar  novelist  named  Gore  Vidal,  the  bulk  of  its  ac- 
tion is  in  wartime  and  sets  out  a  revisionist  history  of  F.D.R.,  who  in  Vi- 
dal's opinion  wasn't  surprised  enough-or  at  all— by  Pearl  Harbor. 
There's  also  a  splendid  account  of  the  fixing  of  a  Republican  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  . . . 

Having  in  his  time  run  for  Congress  from  New  York,  and  for  the 
Senate  from  California,  Vidal  wouldn't  try  it  again.  "I  think  it  was 
more  useful  for  me  to  create  a  usable  narrative  of  our  past  as 
something  for  others  to  go  on  with,"  he  says.  The  two  main  ques- 
tions remain  what  they  always  were— and  remain  stubbornly  unre- 
solved. "Shall  we  be  an  empire  or  a  republic?  And  what  is  poli- 
tics? Who  collects  what  money  from  whom  to  pay  for  what."  Vidal 
says.  "That's  all."  -CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS 
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MAN  OF  MYSTERY 

Mike  Myers's  success 

as  Austin  Powers  put  hir 

in  the  $20-million- 

per-movie  club. 


GANGING  UP 
OK  MIKE 

When  Mike  Myers  decided  he 
would  rather  pull  out  of  a  movie  than 
accept  a  $21.5  million  payday, 
Hollywood  got  angry.  In  lawsuits 
eeking  $35  million  from  the 
nan  who  invented  Austin  Powers, 
the  executives  seemed  intent 
on  taking  away  his  creative  mojo. 
The  battle  ended,  but  it  lit  a 
ifire  of  anger  and  resentment 
t's  still  burning 

Y  KIM  MASTERS 


one  of  those  Hollywood  heavy- 
weight events— a  fight  between  Oscar 
de  la  Hoya  and  Shane  Mosley  at  the 
Staples  arena  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
There  in  the  crowd  that  June  night  were 
DreamWorks  founders  Steven  Spielberg 
and  Jeffrey  Katzenberg,  escorting  actor 
Mike  Myers  and  his  wife,  Robin  Ruzan. 

DreamWorks  was  flying  very  publicly  to 
the  defense  of  Myers,  who  was  in  an  ex- 
traordinary position.  In  a  shocking  move, 
Universal  Studios  had  sued  the  man  who 
had  brought  Wayne  Campbell  and  Austin 
Powers  into  the  popular  culture.  Weeks  be- 
fore filming  was  to  start,  Myers  had  balked 
at  making  a  movie  based  on  one  of  his 
well-known  characters,  the  somber  Ger- 
man performance  artist  Dieter.  Nothing 
was  more  ironic  than  the  fact  that  Univer- 
sal—so talent-friendly  that  other  studio 
chiefs  resented  its  openhanded  deals- 
would  be  the  one  to  pull  the  trigger,  suing 
Myers  for  breach  of  contract,  hoping  to  re- 
coup the  $5  million  it  claimed  it  had  lost 
in  preproduction  costs. 

Producer  Brian  Grazer,  who  was  sup- 
>osed  to  oversee  the  Dieter  film,  had 


come  to  watch  the  fight,  too,  along  with 
his  partner  at  Imagine  Entertainment,  Ron 
Howard.  Grazer  and  Howard  had  stood  to 
make  millions  from  the  now  jeopardized 
Dieter  movie.  Grazer  thought  he  had  gone 
beyond  the  extra  mile  to  accommodate 
Myers,  hiring  the  talent  he  wanted,  helping 
him  renegotiate  his  fee  several  times— from 
$7.5  million  to  $10  million  to  $12  million 
and  higher  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
Austin  Powers  sequel  had  powered  Myers 
to  a  whole  new  level  of  stardom.  Eventual- 
ly, the  studio  agreed  to  up  the  price  to  $21 
million  for  the  Dieter  movie.  Grazer- 
known  for  his  high-energy  enthusiasm- 
was  the  one  to  proclaim,  "I'm  happy  to 
be  the  guy  who  gets  to  pay  him  the  big 
dollars." 

After  all  that,  according  to  an  Imagine 
source,  Myers  visited  Grazer  at  his  home 
in  March,  looking  for  even  more  money 
to  compensate  him  further  as  co-writer 
and  star  of  the  planned  film.  Grazer  of- 
fered to  shell  out  an  additional  $500,000 
from  his  and  Howard's  fee  if  that  would 
close  the  deal.  Myers— now  looking  at  a 
$21.5  million  payday— accepted.  He  alleged- 
ly told  Grazer  that,  with  the  money  issue 
settled,  he'd  walk  down  the  red  carpet  at 
Academy  Awards  time  and  tell  the  world 


that  the  Dieter  project  was  his  next  movie 
And  that's  exactly  what  he  did. 

When  it  came  to  talent-friendliness 
Grazer  had  helped  write  the  book.  As  i 
founding  partner  of  Imagine,  he  gave  anc 
he  received.  Imagine  produced  many  huge 
hits  (The  Nutty  Professor,  Apollo  13)  a; 
well  as  some  misses  (Far  and  Away),  whicr 
were  distributed  through  an  exceptional!) 
generous  deal  with  Universal.  That  dea 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  difficult  renegotia 
tion.  In  fact,  Grazer  and  Katzenberg  hac 
talked  seriously  about  merging  Dream 
Works  and  Imagine.  But  the  talks  hac 
ground  to  a  halt. 

So  there  they  all  were,  ringside:  Graz- 
er, Myers,  Katzenberg,  and  Spielberg 
It  made  sense.  Myers  was  the  lead 
voice  in  an  upcoming  DreamWorks  ani- 
mated movie,  Shrek,  so  Katzenberg  had 
reason  to  protect  him.  Grazer  didn't  see 
Myers  at  first.  He  greeted  Katzenberg  and 
his  family,  and  then  Spielberg  and  his 
wife,  Kate  Capshaw.  At  that  point,  Grazer 
realized  that  Myers  was  next  in  line.  It 
was  awkward,  with  the  lawsuit  hanging  over 
the  Myers  project.  But  Grazer  decided  to 
be  polite. 

To  his  horror,  Myers  stared  at  him  cold- 
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led  his  handshake. 
>.  i  .1  him  with  an  icj 
i  i   tend  her  hand  at 
hrough  with  the 
'     t  b  ilieve  thai  he  was 
bb(  d  i  lis  angei  turned  to  rage. 
Hi"  the  Miles  may  have 

ttlement  and  there  is  dispute 
on  thai  poini  positions  subsequentlj  hard- 
ened So  Imagine  sued  Myers  for  $30  mil- 
i  estimated  lost  profits,  and  Myers 
countersued  Universal  for  $20  milium. 
charging  fraud  and  defamation.  To  cap  it 
off,  Myers  hired  private  investigator  An- 
thonj  Pellicano  in  what  was  seen  as  an 
unsubtle  threat  to  dredge  up  unpleasant- 
ness about  his  adversaries. 

No  one  could  remember  anything  like 
it.  To  many  in  the  industry,  this  light  was 
far  more  exciting  than  what  had  hap- 
pened between  de  la  Hoya  and  Mosley. 
Better  yet.  some  in  the  long 
line  of  agents,  lawyers,  mana- 
gers, executives,  and  film 
makers  who  have  been 
in   ruptured   relation- 
ships with  Myers  saw 
the  whole  ugly  episode 
as  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence  of  a  higher  power. 
"He  must  be  going 
through  hell  right  now," 
mused  Wayne's  World  director  Penel- 
ope Spheeris  as  the  fight  raged  on.  "I  be- 
lieve in  Karma. ...  I  truly  do  believe  in  na- 
ture balancing  things  out." 

When  a  reporter  asked  Myers  last 
year  about  his  reputation  for  be- 
ing difficult  on  movie  sets,  he  just 
laughed  it  off.  "I  am  the  Brando  of  come- 
dy, the  De  Niro  of  comedy,"  Myers  said. 
"I  can't  wait  to  tell  the  missus."  But  if 
that  came  as  news  to  the  missus,  she  may 
officially  have  been  the  last  person  on 
planet  Hollywood  to  get  the  word. 

Mike  Myers  is  a  rare  comedic  talent, 
and  not  just  in  terms  of  earning  power. 
(Along  with  Jim  Carrey  and  Adam  San- 
dler, he  is  in  the  select  club  that  can  com- 
mand $20  million  per  film.)  He's  also  one 
of  the  few  comedy  stars  who  write  their 
own  scripts.  From  the  "We're  not  worthy" 
and  "No  way  . . .  way"  of  his  Wayne's  World 
days  to  the  "Oh,  be-have!"  and  "Yeah. 
baby!"  of  the  two  Austin  Powers  films, 
Myers  has  been  able  to  slip  more  phrases 
into  the  vernacular  than  any  performer  in 
recent  memory.  But  with  that  immense 
capacity  to  entertain  comes  a  certain  tal- 
ent for  trouble,  say  some  people  who  have 
worked  with  him  over  the  years.  It's  not 
necessarily  that  Myers  has  done  anything 
that  other  talented  comedians  haven't  done. 
But  in  an  industry  where  any  excess  is  tol- 
ated  as  long  as  the  hits  keep  coming, 
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"My  mom  would  say, 

'Michael,  you're  not  funny. 

Don't  even  try.  It's  sad 

now.  It's  pathetic. 

You're  unfunny.'"  > 


MONKEY  BUSINESS 

Myers  planned  to  build  a  movie 

around  his  Dieter  character, 

top,  but  balked  just  before  filming 

was  to  begin.  "I  don't  think  the 

character  grows  enough,"  he  said. 

Producers  Brian  Grazer,  left,  and  Ron  Howard, 

right,  disagreed.  The  lawsuits  flew. 


Myers  seemed  to  have  taken  everything  to 
an  extreme. 

Myers  and  his  talent  bedevil  those  who 
have  tangled  with  him  long  after  the  rela- 
tionship has  ended.  "I've  spent  many 
nights  sitting  up  thinking  about  that  com- 
plicated dude,"  says  former  producer  Rob 
Fried,  who  worked  with  Myers  during  the 
making  of  the  1993  comedy  So  I  Married 
an  Axe  Murderer.  "We  were  so  close,  and 
so  not  close." 

Myers's  defenders  argue  that  his  passion 
for  his  work  and  his  abilities  as  a  writer 
and  performer  add  up  to  a  saving  grace.  "I 
know  you  can  make  a  really  strong  case 
against  Mike  because  he's  clearly  frustrated 
and  angered  so  many  people,"  says  Satur- 
day Night  Lire  creator  Lome  Michaels. 
"But  I  also  think  that  it's  not  coming  from 
any  place  of  malice,  and  that  he  only  cares 
about  getting  it  right.  People  who  want  to 
get  things  off  their  desk  shouldn't  work 
with  Mike  Myers." 

Even  Wayne's  World  director  Spheeris, 
who  has  her  own  war  stories  about  My- 


ers, says  she  wishes  him  well.  "I  forgij 
and  I  love  Mike,  and  that's  the  Goc 
truth,"  she  says.  "He  is  so  profoundly  li 
enled  that  you've  got  to  put  up  with  son 
crap." 

By  now,  Myers  has  established  certa 
elements  in  his  legend.  The  central  fi 
ure  is  always  his  father.  A  Liverpoi 
born  sometime  encyclopedia  salesman  ar 
comedy-lover,  Eric  Myers  settled  with  h 
wife  in  the  blue-collar  Toronto  suburb  < 
Scarborough.  He  was  a  father  who  awa 
ened  his  sons  in  the  middle  of  the  nig] 
to  watch  Monty  Python  or  Peter  Selle 
comedies.  Myers  wears  his  father's  sale 
man-of-the-year  ring  from  1957  as  a  we 
ding  band. 

In  interviews,  Myers  has  said  that  h 
older  brothers,  Peter  and  Paul,  were  tl 
funny  ones,  but  Mike  was  the  one  wh 
started  making  commercials  at  fou 
Once,  his  brothers  stripped  him  an 
threw  him  into  the  hallway  outsic 
their  apartment.  For  years  they  calle 
him  "Sucky  Baby"  because  he  had  crie 
during  the  movie  Yellow  Submarine 
He  got  sprung  from  school  t 
go  to  auditions.  "Eyes  and  teetl 
Michael!"  his  mother,  a  traine 
actress,  would  exhort  hirr 
"Play  to  the  exit  lights!"  Sh 
also  told  him  that  he  wash 
funny.  "My  mom  would  sa) 
Michael,  you're  not  funny.  Don 
even  try.  It's  sad  now.  It's  pe 
thetic.  You're  unfunny.  ...  All  right 
everyone  in  the  house  step  forward  who' 
funny.  Not  so  fast,  Michael,'"  Myer 
said  in  a  June  1999  interview  on  Charm 
Rose. 

Myers  has  often  depicted  his  youth  a 
one  filled  with  great  hilarity.  Occasionally 
however,  he  has  hinted  at  something  deep 
er.  When  Charlie  Rose  asked  him  wha 
he  was  seeking  in  life,  he  replied,  "I  gues 
my  parents'  approval." 

To  this  day,  Myers  doesn't  like  to  bi 
touched,  as  his  friend  Rob  Lowe  discov 
ered.  "He  didn't  want  me  hugging  on  hin 
for  five  years,"  Lowe  says.  Austin  Power 
co-stars  Heather  Graham  and  Kristen  John 
ston  have  noted  that  during  love  scene: 
Myers  was  manifestly  uncomfortable.  " 
have  a  very  entrenched  and  clear  proxemii 
bubble,"  he  once  told  an  interviewer.  "I'n 
not  a  hugger." 

When  Rose  asked  him  how  his  famih 
affected  his  self-esteem,  Myers  almos 
seemed  to  rupture.  "I  have  none.  Is  tha 
not  clear?"  he  said  in  a  comedic  tone 
"Are  you  not  looking  at  somebody  whe 
is  just  an  open  wound?  Do  you  have  nc 
sense  of  anyone's  pain.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  havi 
nothing  but  pain. . .  .  Why  do  you  thin! 
I'm  out  there  with  the  bad  teeth  and  ill*. 
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rom  The  Hear 

Past  Lojss,  Future  Hope 

Yasmine  Bleeth  learned  about  breast  cancer  the  hard  Way.  Through  loss.  One  year  after 

discovering  a  lump,  Yasmine's  mother  succumbed  to  the  disease.  But  her  fate  could  have  been 

different.  By  passing  up  Just  one  doctor's  appointment,  Carina  Bleeth  denied  herself  the 

medical  attention^that  could  have  saved  her  life. 

Since  that  time,  Yasmine  has  become  a  crusader  for  breast  cancer  awareness  and 

prevention.  She  implores  wornenWowStte-Tountry  to  pay  attention  to  their  bodies- 

and  to  their  physicians.  Early  detection  can  be  the  difference  between  winning  and  losing 

the  fight  agafn$t  breast  cancer. 

^Jl« 

Inside,  Titans  star  Yasmine  Bleeth  shares  her  most  personal  thoughts  and  feelings 
about  her  mother's  battle  and  reveals  critical  informatjAhat  can  save  your  life. 


fhis  important  healtl  bn  »ugh1  '  i  /on  through  the  generosity  of  Ford. 


Mother 


M  . 

y  mother  was  n 
S  one  to  cower  ir 
face  of  adversity.  This  was  a  wc 
who  traveled  up  the  Amazon  F 
all  by  herself,  spending  nights  u 
the  stars.  Her  only  bed  was  th; 
a  river.  I  think  even  if  there  wa 
luxury  hotel  in  sight,  she  woulc 
have  stayed  there.  She  was  the 
bravest  woman— person!— I  eve 
knew.  She  was  my  hero. 

But  at  age  45,  she  was  faced  wi 
the  biggest  challenge  of  her  life. 
And  the  only  one  she  couldn't  I 

It  was  1988  when  my  mother  c 
covered  an  unusual  swelling  in  \ 
breast.  At  the  time,  she  was  liv 
with  my  stepfather  in  St.  Barts. 
suppose  she  must  have  told  hinr 
he  must  have  noticed  on  his  ov\, 
But  as  close  as  we  were,  she  ne 
mentioned  it  to  me.  I'm  not  sui 
she  didn't  think  much  of  it  or  i1 
didn't  want  to  worry  me.  But  i 
concerned  her  enough  to  visit 
doctor  on  her  next  trip  back  t 
the  States. 


Above-  inseparable  as  aNays, 

worn  and  me  at  a  party  m 

Connecticut.  Right-  Goof/ng  around 

m  R/vers/de  Vark,  our  favorite 

afternoon  hangout. 


your  best  defense  i 


ioctor  wrote  off  the  inflammation  as  a  sign  of  early 
>pause,  and  suggested  she  return  the  following  month  if  it 
sted.  She  headed  back  to  St.  Barts  without  saying  a  word.  I 
begin  to  speculate  on  why  she  didn't  tell  me.  Or  why  she 
led  not  to  go  back  to  the  doctor.  I  suppose  she  was  in 
il.  Perhaps  she  was  paralyzed  by  fear.  Or  maybe  she  simply 
t  think  there  was  any  cause  for  alarm. 

le  time  she  returned  six  months  later,  it  was  too  late.  She 
i  rare  inflammatory  breast  cancer  that  was  already  in  its 
need  stages.  At  that  point,  there  wasn't  much  that  could 
her.  Any  skepticism  she  had  previously  felt  about  doctors 
fed  by  her  misdiagnosis,  and  she  turned  her  back  on 
itional  medicine  altogether.  She  rejected  chemotherapy 
conventional  therapies  in  favor  of  a  more  holistic  approach, 
retreated  to  a  treatment  center,  where  there  was  nothing 
wouldn't  try.  And  nothing  that  was  working. 

lependent  and  so  full  of  life  at  46,  I'm  sure  she  thought  she 
id  it  all  under  control.  We  all  did.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing 
at  happened  to  other  people,  but  not  to  her:  She  didn't 
toke  or  drink.  And  she  never  got  sick.  So  how  was  I  to 
cept  that  my  mother  was  dying?  Even  as  I  watched  her 
ing  thinner  and  slipping  away,  I  didn't  believe  it.  At  the  time, 
s  convinced  that  if  anyone  could  fight  this  disease,  it  would 
ny  mother.  If  anyone  could  overcome  the  odds  and  pull 
iugh,  it  was  her. 

not  sure  it  even  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  not.  I  imagine 
felt  very  much  the  same  way.  In  fact,  I  don't  remember  ever 
ipting  the  fact  that  she  was  dying  until  she  took  her  very  last 
ith.  But  on  November  7,  1989,  just  two  months  after  her 
"i  birthday,  the  fight  was  over. 

:  of  the  hardest  things  about  losing  my  mother  has  been 
wing  that  it  didn't  have  to  turn  out  this  way.  If  I  knew  then 
t 1  know  now  about  breast  cancer  and  early  detection,  she 
it  still  be  here  today.  Back  then,  no  one  spoke  about  breast 
:er.  No  one  thought  about  it.  It  was  a  non-issue. 

ay,  breast  cancer  doesn't  have  to  be  a  death  sentence.  There 
»  much  you  can  do  to  lower  your  risk.  But  you  must  not 
:end  it  can't  happen  to  you.  Fear  and  ignorance  are  your 
est  enemies.  Awareness  is  the  first  step  to  survival. 


Life  Savers 

It's  so  easy  to  take  precautions  against  breast  cancer.  And 
while  there's  no  way  to  prevent  the  disease,  detection  at  an 
early  stage  can  mean  a  greater  chance  of  survival  and  more 
treatment  options. 

Mammography  is  the  best  known  method  of  early  detection 
and  can  often  detect  lumps  before  they  can  even  be  felt.  But  it 
is  not  foolproof.  A  small  percentage  of  breast  cancers  do  not 
show  up  on  x-rays.  That's  why  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation  recommends  the  following  steps  to  good 
breast  health  beginning  at  age  20: 

•  Perform  monthly  breast  self-exams  (see  instructions  below). 
•Clinical  breast  exams  at  least  every  3  years  (annually 

after  40). 

•  Annual  screening  mammograms  beginning  at  age  40. 

If  you  are  under  40  with  a  family  history  of  breast  cancer 
or  other  concerns  about  your  personal  risk,  consult 
your  doctor. 

The  Breast  Self-Exam 

It  is  critical  that  you  examine  your  breasts  regularly,  at  the 
same  time  every  month,  so  you  can  recognize  and  identify 
any  changes.  Look  for  a  lump,  a  hard  knot,  or  skin  that  thickens 
or  dimples.  Report  any  changes  to  your  doctor  or  nurse. 
Remember,  most  breast  lumps  are  not  cancerous,  but  you 
won't  know  if  you  don't  ask. 

Check  your  breasts  using  the  following  steps: 

Lying  Down 

O  Place  a  pillow  under  your  right  shoulder. 

©  Put  your  right  hand  under  your  head. 

©  Check  your  entire  breast  area  with  the  finger  pads  of  your 
left  hand. 

O  Use  small  circles  and  follow  an  up  and  down  pattern. 

0  Use  light,  medium  and  firm  pressure  over  each  area  of  your 
breast. 

©  Repeat  these  steps  on  your  left  breast. 

Before  A  Mirror 

O  Check  for  any  changes  in  the  shape  or  look  of  your  breasts. 

©  Note  any  skin  or  nipple  changes  such  as  dimpling  or  nipple 
discharge. 

©  Inspect  your  breasts  four  ways: 

•  With  your  arms  at  your  side; 

•  With  your  arms  overhead; 

•  With  your  hands  on  your  hips,  pressing  firmly  to  flex  chest 
muscles;  and 

•  Bending  forward. 

The  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer  Foundation  was  established 
in  1982  by  Nancy  Brinker  to  honor  the  memory  of  her  sister, 
Susan  G.  Komen,  who  died  from  breast  cancer  at  the  age  of  36. 
The  Foundation  is  an  international  organization  with  a  network  of 
volunteers  working  through  local  affiliates  and  Komen  Race  for 
the  Cure®  events,  fighting  to  eradicate  breast  cancer  as  a  life- 
threatening  disease  by  advancing  research,  education,  screening 
and  treatment.  For  more  information,  call  1800.1'M.AWARE. 


Ford  Presents 

Fresh  Start  for  Survivors  Contest 

Ford  wants  to  toast  to  your  health  with  a  weekend  of  star  treatment.  If  you  or  someone  you  love  is  a 
breast  cancer  survivor,  tell  us  (in  250  words  or  less)  why  you  want  to  celebrate  life  with  a  weekend  of 
pampering.  One  lucky  essayist  and  her  guest  will  win  a  trip  for  two  to  Los  Angeles,  including: 


Four  days  and  three  nights  at  a  top  LA  hotel 

A  head-to-toe  makeover  for  you  and  your  guest  with  a  top  hair  stylist  and  a  makeup  artist 

to  the  stars 

Photographs  of  you  (before  and  after)  to  appear  on  the  Ford  Force  website 

A  behind-the-scenes  look  for  you  and  your  guest  at  a  taping  of  Titans,  NBC's  new 

series,  and  a  chance  to  meet  star  Yasmine  Bleeth 

Dinner  on  the  town  for  two  to  celebrate  your  new  look! 


To  enter,  visit  the  Ford  Force  website  at  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce.  Or  send  your  name,  address, 
phone  number,  and  typed  or  neatly  handwritten  essay  (250  words  or  less)  to:  Fresh  Start  for  Survivors 
Contest,  c/o  Conde  Nast,  4  Times  Square,  1 1th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036,  no  later  than  November  15, 
2000.  The  winner  will  be  notified  by  phone  no  later  than  November  30,  2000.  For  complete  contest  rules, 
please  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 

Ford  Force 

The  Ford  Force  is  a  united  front  symbolizing 
a  promise  from  Ford  and  its  dealers  to 
actively  give  back  to  the  communities  in 
which  it  does  business.  The  goal  of  Ford 
Division  is  to  increase  community  awareness 
of  breast  cancer,  especially  the  need  for 
early  detection,  education  and  research. 
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For  six  consecutive  years,  Ford  Division  has 

been  a  National  Sponsor  of  the  Komen 

Race  for  the  Cure®  Series.  Since  our  initial 

sponsorship,  Ford  and  its  dealers  have  contributed  over  $34  million  in  support  of  this  worthy  cause.  We 

hope  that  you  will  join  us  in  battling  this  life-threatening  disease. 


nd  the  Komen  Race  for  the  Cure'  event  near  you,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/fordforce. 


That  is  the  black  ho\ 


iry  chest'.' 

my  soul." 

Straight  out  of  high  school  in 
•82.  he  auditioned  for  Second 
,ty's  Toronto  troupe  and  was  hired 
'  its  Canadian  touring  company. 
:cond  City's  Toronto-branch  founder, 
ndrevv  Alexander,  says  Myers  was 
ie  of  the  youngest  performers  to  get 
job  there.  After  two  years,  he  went  to 
ngland.  A  committed  Anglophile,  My- 
s  teamed  up  with  a  comedian  named 
eil  Mullarkey,  who  remains  a  friend. 
he  two  toured  together  and  got 
■liar  spot  on  a  children's  morn- 
ig  TV  show.  But  in  1986  the 
tmily  told  him  that  his  father 
idn't  seem  to  be  well. 

k  yers  returned  home  and 
km  rejoined  Second  City.  At 
ITI  24.  he  was  still  childlike 
l  some  respects,  according  to 
•oupe  member  Bruce  Pirrie,  and 
He  women  in  the  group  had  to 
(lake  sure  that  he  got  fed.  He  also 
worked  with  a  comic  named  Dana 
todersen,  who  says  he  had  devel- 
>ped  a  character  who  was  an  avant- 
•arde  performance  artist  called  Kurt.  As 
ie  tells  it,  Myers  asked  to  perform  as  Kurt's 
.idekick,  and  Dieter  was  born. 

To  this  day,  it  rankles  Pirrie  and  Ander- 
;en  that  Myers  has  repeatedly  said  the  in- 
ipiration  for  Dieter  was  a  German  waiter 
who  worked  at  a  Toronto  dive.  Andersen, 
low  a  performer  in  Edmonton,  doesn't 
relieve  there  was  such  a  waiter.  But  even 
f  there  was,  Andersen  claims  he  was  the 
irst  to  utter  the  phrase  "Touch  my  mon- 
key," which  Myers  made  into  a  running 
augh  line  for  Dieter. 

Myers  declined  to  be  interviewed  for 
:his  article,  but  he  did  respond  to  some 
questions  through  written  statements.  He 
says  the  Dieter  character  was  inspired  by 
various  sources,  including  a  German  ex- 
:hange  student  he  had  met  in  1981  and  an 
:ccentric  waiter  who  said  such  things  as 
T  love  textures.  I  would  love  to  touch  a 
monkey  sometime."  Myers  adds  that  he 
was  the  one  who  invited  Andersen  to  cre- 
ate a  companion  character.  "I  chose  to  do 
Dieter  and  invited  Dana  Andersen,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  talented  people  I  had 
he  pleasure  of  working  with  at  Second 
City,  to  join  as  Kurt,  Dieter's  lover." 

Andersen  disagrees  with  that  account 
md  says  he  was  bothered  that  Myers 
has  never  acknowledged  him.  "He  could 
have  invited  us  to  the  set  to  see  Satur- 
day Night  Live  once  he  left,"  Andersen 
says.  "But  I  was  a  bridge  that  was  pret- 
ty much  burnt." 

Myers  moved  on  to  Second  City  in 
Chicago.  It  was  unusual  to  go  from  Toron- 


"People  who  want  to  get 

things  off  their  desk  shouldn't 

work  with  Mike  Myers," 

says  Lome  Michaels. 


MAKING  IT 

Myers,  with  the  Saturday  Night  Live  cast 

in  1993.  When  he  started  at  the 
show  he  was  wide-eyed,  but  he  eventually 

got  more  comfortable  backstage. 

"After  a  while,"  says  an  ex-cast  member, 

"we  tired  of  seeing  his  ass." 


to  to  the  more  prestigious  Chicago  opera- 
tion. In  February  1987,  Myers's  mother 
called  to  tell  him  that  his  father  had 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Later  that  year,  he 
met  Robin  Ruzan,  an  aspiring  writer  and 
actress  from  Queens,  New  York,  whom  he 
would  marry  in  1993. 

His  climb  continued  after  Lome  Mi- 
chaels heard  about  him  from  a  scout. 
Myers  joined  the  cast  of  Saturday  Night 
Live  in  1989,  a  new  member  of  a  strong 
troupe  that  included  Phil  Hartman,  Den- 
nis Miller,  David  Spade,  Jan  Hooks,  and 
Dana  Carvey.  At  first  Myers  was  quiet 
and  kept  to  himself,  according  to  a  cast 
member— "very  golly,  gosh,  wide-eyed, 
can't-believe-I'm-here."  Michaels  remem- 
bers that  he  was  almost  instantly  success- 
ful. "He  is  a  very  good  writer,"  Michaels 
says.  "And  he  knows  how  to  make  con- 
tact with  an  audience  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, how  to  hold  an  audience." 

He  was  not,  however,  a  glib  natural. 
Michaels  says  he  was  more  of  "a  worker 
bee,  or  a  nerd."  He  was  a  student  of  theo- 
ry and  labored  at  his  comedy  with  a  daunt- 
ing intensity. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Live  cast.  Myers  had  his  eccentri- 


cities. He  wouldn't  enter  the 
building  through  the  main 
door,  walking  the  long  way 
around  Rockefeller  Plaza  to 
knock  three  times  on  the  pole 
holding  the  Canadian  flag. 
There  was  a  doorway  through 
which  he  would  not  pass.  Per- 
haps none  of  it  seemed  so  odd, 
with  Chris  Farley  constantly  touch- 
ing the  floor  as  his  own  tic.  Per- 
forming on  Saturday  Night  Live  has 
"a  high  risk  and  high  humili- 
ation" potential,  Michaels 
says.  "People  tend  to  devel- 
op some  kind  of  good-luck 
charm." 


M 


yers  wasn't  all  inno- 
cence. A  former  Satur- 
day Night  Live  cast  mem- 
ber remembers  a  character  called 
"Fucky"  that  Myers  would  per- 
form backstage.  He'd  drop  his 
trousers  and  "start  humping  Jan 
Hooks  or  Victoria  Jackson  -hump- 
ing aggressively,"  says  this  insider. 
"Finally  Victoria  said,  T  don't  want 
to  see  your  ass  one  more  time."  ... 
Jan  would  say,  'Fucky— don't!  Don't, 
Fucky!'  After  a  while,  we  tired  of  seeing 
his  ass."  (Farley,  who  joined  the  show  soon 
after  Myers,  thought  nothing  of  strolling 
into  a  room  completely  nude.) 

Myers  sustained  himself  on  sandwich- 
es—ham, white  bread,  and  mayo— that  he 
kept  in  a  little  cooler  in  his  cubicle.  His 
mother  phoned  after  shows  to  critique  his 
performance.  "You  must  use  more  of  an 
attack,"  she  would  tell  him,  according  to  a 
former  Myers  colleague.  "Be  more  asser- 
tive on  the  air." 

While  most  spouses  sat  in  the  audience 
when  the  show  was  airing,  Myers's  future 
wife  sat  in  his  cubicle,  giving  him  notes 
and  helping  him  memorize  his  lines. 
"He  and  Robin  are  sort  of  complete." 
says  Michaels.  "Most  comedians  are  can- 
vassers. You  try  out  a  joke  on  a  lot  of 
people.  There's  a  degree  of  neediness.  But 
I  think  Mike  . . .  goes  with  his  and  Robin's 
judgment." 

If  Myers  tended  to  be  private  and  dis- 
trustful, the  atmosphere  at  Saturday  Night 
Live  only  inflamed  that  side  of  his  charac- 
ter. "The  way  Lome  brings  up  his  babies 
is  to  compete  with  each  other  and  com- 
pete to  the  death."  says  Penelope  Sphee- 
ris.  who  has  known  Michaels  for  many 
years  and  produced  short  films  for  Satur- 
day Night  Live. 

With  Myers's  "Wayne's  World"  sketch- 
es having  developed  a  strong  following, 
there  were  plans  for  a  movie  version,  to 
be  made  through  Michaels's  production 
deal  with  Paramount  Pictures.  Michaels 
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On  the  first  daj  oi  shooting,  in  1991, 
Michaels  remembers,  Myers  had  a 
meltdown  The  set  wasn't  quite  what 
he  may  have  anticipated.  "He  had  so  much 
invested  in  what  that  movie  would  be 
like,  and  when  it  wasn't  like  that,  lie  sort 
of  panicked,"  says  Michaels,  who  was  pro- 
ducing the  movie.  "I  walked  him  around 
the  lot." 

Several  sources  familiar 
with  events  saj  Myers  did  not 
want  Carve)  who  played  Garth, 
Wayne's  socially  impaired  side 
kick,  on  the  Saturday  Night  Live 
sketches  to  participate  in  Wayne's 
World  at  all.  But  Carvey  was  hotter 
at  the  time,  and  Paramount  insist- 
ed. At  first,  Myers  proposed  limit- 
ing Garth  to  a  cameo.  Carvey  agreed 
but  the  studio  didn't.  Brandon  Tar- 
tikoff,  who  was  running  the  studio  at 
the  time,  said  Carvey  should  have  about 
as  much  screen  time  as  Myers.  To  make 
things  worse,  Carvey  was  getting  $1  mil- 
lion and  10  percent  of  net  profits,  with 
$600,000  and  2.5  percent  going  to  Myers. 
(Myers  received  an  additional  fee  as  one 
of  the  film's  co-writers.) 

Michaels  says  he  understands  how 
Myers  may  have  become  upset  and  dis- 
trustful, especially  since  both  he  and 
Carvey  were  managed  by  the  Brillstein- 
Grey  Co.  "They  say  [Dana]  has  got  to  be 
paid  almost  twice  as  much. . . .  And  now 
you  can't  get  the  picture  to  go  without 
him,  and  Dana's  saying,  'I  could  do  this 
other  movie  [instead].'  There's  a  little  bit 
of  sibling  torture  on  both  sides,"  says 
Michaels. 

Myers's  original  screenplay  didn't  give 
Carvey  much  to  do.  Two  weeks  before  the 
picture  started  shooting,  Carvey  walked 
off.  The  studio  lured  him  back  by  letting 
him  add  some  scenes  for  his  character. 
"If  you  watch  the  movie,  there  are  these 
little  tacked-on  vignettes,  because  it  wasn't 
integrated  from  the  beginning,"  says  a 
member  of  the  cast. 

Spheeris  says  the  script  was  a  constant 
work  in  progress.  "I  would  stand  there 
shooting,  and  they  would  hand  me  pages 
that  required  new  sets  and  wardrobe  for  a 
scene  I  was  shooting  right  now,"  she  says. 
"I  would  shoot  it  my  way,  I  would  shoot 
it  Mike's  way,  and  I  would  shoot  it  Dana's 
way. . . .  They  could  probably  make  anoth- 
er movie  from  the  leftover  footage." 

Myers  was  becoming  upset  by  what 


seemed  like  petty  details.  Once,  Spheeris 

<    hers,  he  wanted  margarine  for  his 

bagel,  but  there  was  only  butter  on  the  set. 
"He  was  on  [producer]  Howard  Koch's 
c.n  phone  lor  hours  talking  to  [his  manag- 
er! about  how  we  didn't  have  margarine 
and  he  was  going  to  quit."  Spheeris  as- 
signed her  daughter,  who  was  looking  to 
break  into  show  business,  the  job  of  be- 
ing Myers's  "snack  girl." 

"Boy,  did  she  hate  me  for  that,"  Sphee- 
ris says.  "But  I  was  doing  everything  I 
could  to  please  him.  I'm  giving  him  my 
daughter  as  a  food  slave!  That's  the  best  I 
can  do,  Mike." 


"Comedians  are  not  people,"  says 

a  high-level  studio  player. 
"They  look  like  people,  but  they  are 
[      a  breed  unto  themselves." 


Michaels,  who  says  he  does  not  remem- 
ber the  butter  incident,  nonetheless  offers 
an  explanation.  "When  people  have  to  go 
out  and  perform,"  he  says,  "the  thing  they 
say  they're  worried  about  is  not  the  thing 
they're  worried  about."  It  wasn't  about 
butter,  in  other  words.  It  was  about  the 
possibility  of  public  failure. 

At  the  time,  no  doubt,  Myers  was  un- 
der considerable  stress.  His  father 
died  shortly  before  the  film  had  a 
successful  test  screening.  Myers  contin- 
ued to  work  without  a  break,  showing  up 
for  Saturday  Night  Live  and  toiling  over 
the  film.  He  handed  in  11  pages  of  single- 
spaced  notes  detailing  changes  he  wanted 
in  the  movie.  Neither  the  studio  nor  Mi- 
chaels was  willing  to  follow  his  sugges- 
tions, says  Spheeris.  "Nobody  wanted  to 
alienate  Mike,  so  I  was  designated  to  be 
the  hatchet  man,"  Spheeris  remembers. 
"I  said.  'O.K.,  great,'  because  I  didn't  want 
to  change  it,  either.  Word  came  back, 
'She  can't  do  Wayne's  World  2.'  For  doing 
the  work  and  getting  it  done  right,  that 
was  my  thanks. ...  I  had  a  nervous  break- 
down by  myself  for,  like,  10  days." 

Meanwhile,  Myers's  mother  called  after 
the  film  opened.  According  to  a  story  that 
Myers  has  told  friends,  she  said  to  him, 
"That  Dana  Carvey  sure  is  funny." 

Marty  Bauer,  who  was  Myers's  agent 
at  the  time,  saw  changes  in  his  client. 
"On  a  Friday  morning  several  years  ago, 
he  was  Mike  Myers,"  Bauer  says.  "And 
on  Saturday  morning  after  Wayne's  World 


opened,  he  was  a  different  person.. 
Now  he  had  something  to  protect."  Bar 
continues:  •He's  very  talented,  he's  ve 
inventive,  but  he  also  runs  on  fear  and 
some  degree  on  what's  the  safe  word  f 
paranoia?" 

Wayne's  World  went  on  to  gross  mo 
than  S120  million. 

By  all  accounts,  Myers  still  regards  1 
next  film,  the  1993  comedy  So  I  Marri 
an  Axe  Murderer,  as  one  of  the  traumat 
events  of  his  professional  life.  But  if  I 
suffered,  so  did  those  around  him.  \ 
took  an  immediate  dislike  to  director  Toi 
my  Schlamme,  now  executive  produc 
and  frequent  director  of  The  West  Win 
and  declared  him  "anti-comedy 
Schlamme,  who  in  fact  lacks 
experience,  tried  desperate 
but  unsuccessfully  to  accoi 
modate  the  star  and  was  fin; 
ly  reduced  to  tears,  accordii 
to  a  friend  and  a  filmmaker  on  tl 
set.  (Schlamme  denies  weeping 
By  the  end,  Myers  refused  to  i 
in  the  editing  room  if  Schlamrr 
was  present. 
So  I  Married  an  Axe  Murden 
had  been  conceived  as  a  satire  on  par; 
noia,  of  all  things,  and  fear  of  marriag 
As  on  Wayne's  World,  Myers  labored  ov< 
the  script.  "Literally,  he  would  be  sittin 
in  his  trailer  writing  the  scenes,  and  th 
other  actors  wouldn't  have  had  the  bem 
fit  of  a  half-hour  with  their  lines  befor1 
they  shot  the  scenes,"  says  someone  wh 
worked  on  the  movie.  "He  was  alway 
upset,  always  angry.  But  as  incredibly  di 
ficult  as  he  was—and  he  was  like  a  chil 
the  whole  time— I  believe  that,  on  man 
levels,  Mike  was  right.  He  understood  hi 
audience." 

The  picture  faltered  at  the  box  offic< 
grossing  less  than  $12  million— somethin 
that  seems  to  haunt  him  to  this  day.  "H 
has  no  worse  nightmare  than  being  bac 
where  he  was  with  Axe  Murderer,"  say 
one  of  his  former  representatives.  "That' 
what  so  much  of  this  is  driven  by." 

After  So  I  Married  an  Axe  Murdere, 
Myers  went  to  work  on  what  shouli 
have  been  a  sure  thing,  the  seconi 
Wayne's  World.  But  there  was  trouble  fror 
the  start.  "Wayne's  World  2  got  complical 
ed,"  Michaels  says.  "Nobody  got  paid  fo 
Wayne's  World,  but  everybody  got  wel 
paid  for  Wayne's  World  2.  Everything  ha< 
changed.  We  were  no  longer  in  a  state  o 
grace." 

The  tension  between  Myers  and  Carve 
grew.  Carvey  learned  that  Kim  Basinge 
wanted  to  play  his  love  interest.  Myers  op 
posed  the  idea.  "We  don't  want  any  stars, 
he  said.  But  Carvey  soon  learned  tha 
Myers  had  been  pursuing  Madonna  am 
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ii  foi  Waj tie 
i  irgument, 
base  his  Wayne's 
pi  -hi  the  cla  ;si<   1949 
n       Passport  to  Pirn- 
.-.  ing  ili. ii  Paramount 
cun  thi  rights  to  the 
went  to  work  on  a  script 
1  h  Wayne  got  liis  own 
country. 

.Insi  a  lew  weeks  before  the  film 
was  supposed  io  shoot,  Paramount': 
legal  department  determined  that  the 
movie  couldn't  be  made,  because  it 
didn't  have  the  rights  to  the  film. 

In  a  written  statement,  Myers  says 
that  executives  at  Paramount  and 
Lome  Michaels's  production  com 
pany  had  agreed  to  work  on  ac- 
quiring the  rights  to  Passport  to 
Pimlico.  While  he  was  writing 
the  script,  there  was  a  changing 
of  the  guard  at  the  studio.  "Evi- 
dently," Myers  says,  "the  ball  some- 
how got  dropped  and  the  rights  were   '^ 
never  obtained."  V 

Newly  appointed  studio  chief  Sherry 
Lansing,  caught  off  guard  by  the  devel- 
opments on  Wayne's  World  2,  called  a 
meeting  with  Myers  and  his  representa- 
tives. "Sherry  is  sitting  on  her  throne 
and  Mike  is  sitting  on  the  couch  and 
he  starts  to  rock,  almost  like  a  rabbi 
davening,"  says  one  eyewitness.  Over  and 
over  again.  Myers  petulantly  declared, 
"I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  do  it.  You  can't 
make  me." 

Lansing  has  a  famously  cajoling  man- 
ner. She  is  feminine  and  smiling,  with  two 
little  heart-shaped  pendants  dangling  from 
a  chain  around  her  neck.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  to  Lansing,  and  Myers  was  call- 
ing it  forth.  One  participant  in  the  meet- 
ing remembers  what  happened  next:  "She 
stretched  out  a  talon  and  said,  "Let  me  be 
very  fucking  clear.  [Paramount  Studios 
C.E.O.]  Stanley  Jaffe  is  sitting  in  a  room 
in  New  York  right  now  with  15  fucking 
lawyers.  And  we've  got  a  hundred-page 
lawsuit  ready  to  file.  You're  making  this 
movie,  and  if  you  don't  make  this  movie, 
we're  going  to  sue.'  I  swear  to  God,  Mike 
curled  up  in  a  fetal  position— tried  to  co- 
coon himself  inside  his  shirt.  We  were  all 
white.  Like,  women  really  speak  this  way 
in  public?  Of  course,  she  was  absolutely 
right." 

Perhaps  in  those  days,  before  Austin 
Powers  was  a  household  name,  the  star 
was  more  easily  intimidated.  But  maybe 
Myers  was  right,  too.  He  helped  to  crank 
out  another  script  with  the  husband-and- 
wife  writing  team  of  Bonnie  and  Terry 
Turner  in  which  Wayne  and  Garth  organ- 
ize a  Woodstock-like  music  festival.  Wayne's 
'■'  2  grossed  less  than  $50  million. 


"He  is  so  profoundly 

talented  that  you've  got  to  put 

up  with  some  crap,"  says 

director  Penelope  Spheeris. 


SCHWINGERS 

Despite  their  tense  relationship,  Myers 

(as  Wayne  Campbell)  and  Dana  Carvey 

(as  his  sidekick,  Garth)  scored  a  $120 

million  hit  in  1992  with  Wayne's  World 


In  the  wake  of  the  second  Wayne's 
World,  Myers  split  with  his  agent,  Marty 
Bauer,  as  well  as  his  longtime  manager, 
Mark  Gurvitz,  and  his  lawyer,  Alan  Her- 
gott.  By  his  account,  he  elected  to  take  a 
sabbatical  and  travel  in  Europe.  But  one 
of  his  former  representatives  also  says  My- 
ers was  ice-cold.  "Hollywood  thought  he 
was  a  one-trick  pony,"  Bauer  says. 

New  Line  was  the  only  studio  willing 
to  make  his  next  project,  Austin  Powers: 
International  Man  of  Mystery. 

Those  who  worked  on  the  picture  say 
Myers  was  as  challenging  as  ever.  He  of- 
ten became  agitated  even  though  the  film- 
makers made  sure  to  have  a  cooler  filled 
with  lunchmeat  on  hand  at  all  times,  and 
even  though  they  hired  a  production  as- 
sistant to  point  an  air-conditioning  tube 
at  Myers  whenever  he  wasn't  on-camera. 
Myers  once  became  extremely  upset,  for 
example,  because  a  grip  looked  him  in  the 
eye  when  he  was  rehearsing  a  line  and 
didn't  laugh. 

According  to  director  Jay  Roach,  shoot- 
ing on  both  Austin  Powers  movies  was  a 
joyous  experience.  Myers  was  "the  jolly 
creative  genius,"  he  says.  "He's  like  a  di- 
rector's dream."  Roach  thinks  the  envi- 
ronment worked  well,  in  part,  because  he 
smoothed  off  the  rough  edges.  "I  created 
an  environment  and  surrounded  him 
with  people  who  make  him  feel  comfort- 


able enough  to  lake  risks."  Tl 
way  to  make  it  work  with  Myei 
he  says,  is  not  that  complicate 
"Just  have  somebody  there  i 
the  time  to  help  him  out.  Th 
way  he  doesn't  have  to  break  I 
cus.  It's  like  keeping  a  mag 
carpet  off  the  ground. . .  .  Dor 
underestimate  the  positive  effe 
of  a  great  environment  whe 
anything  is  available  at  any  tin 
that  anybody  might  need  who 
in  front  of  the  camera." 

hen  Dana  Carvey  saw  Austi 
Powers:  International  Man  t 
Mystery,  he  was  shocked.  Th 
fk  movie's  villain,  Dr.  Evil,  seemed  to  b 
Sk  almost  a  precise  rendition  of  an  in 
|£3\  pression  of  Lome  Michaels  th; 
^yS/  Carvey  had  done  for  years  bacl 
stage  at  Saturday  Night  Live.  Mar 
cast  members  mimicked  M 
chaels.  But  Dr.  Evil,  accordin 
to  several  familiar  with  the  situ; 
tion,  was  the  Carvey  version— down  to  th 
pinkie  on  the  mouth. 

Former  Saturday  Night  Live  cast  men 
ber  Jon  Lovitz  asked  Myers  if  he  wa 
doing  Carvey's  impression  of  Michael 
with  Dr.  Evil.  Myers  denied  it.  "I  hav 
no  desire  to  say  anything  negative  abou 
Mike,"  says  Lovitz.  "Did  we  all  imitat 
Lome?  Yes.  Were  we  all  doing  Dana' 
imitation  of  Lome?  Yes.  That's  just  th 
way  it  was.  Did  Lome  stick  the  pinkie  ii 
his  mouth?  Once  in  a  while.  But  tha 
was  really  Dana.  .  .  .  Look  at  Saturda 
Night.  Who  was  the  impressionist  on  th 
show?  Dana." 

Those  familiar  with  Carvey's  feelings  01 
the  matter  say  he  would  have  appreciatec 
some  acknowledgment.  None  came. 

Myers  addressed  Dr.  Evil  in  his  writtet 
statements:  "There's  one  thing  you  lean 
when  you  get  to  Saturday  Night  Live:  Ev 
erybody  does  an  impression  of  Lorni 
Michaels.  Dana  had  one,  as  did  Phil  Hart 
man  and  pretty  much  everybody  including 
the  receptionist.  [Former  cast  member 
Mark  McKinney  did  his  version  of  Lorn< 
[in  Kids  in  the  Hall:  Brain  Candy]  and  Bil 
Murray  did  his  in  Serooged.  The  truth  is 
Austin  Powers  and  Dr.  Evil  were  born  ou 
of  my  love  for  James  Bond  movies,  anc 
Dr.  Evil  is  an  homage  to  the  great  charac 
ters  created  by  Donald  Pleasence,  mixec 
in  with  a  little  bit  of  Lome." 

Carvey  got  another  glimpse  of  Myers'; 
creative  process  when  the  two  toured  En 
gland  to  promote  Wayne's  World.  A  re 
porter  had  asked  Myers  whether  his  Sat 
urday  Night  Live  character  Simon,  a  little 
boy  who  sat  in  a  tub  and  liked  to  make 
"drawerings,"  was  based  on  a  British  car- 
toon made  by  Thames  Television  called 
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.  I  In-.  Saturday  Sight 
had  been  aware 
ii  tion  i'  'i  the  Simon 
it  tei    Myers  now  acknowl- 
ih.ii  the  Simon  character  is 
indeed  "an  homage"  to  the  Brit- 
ish cai  toon.  "In  fact,"  he  says. 
"we  would  say  it's  brought  to  you 
by  the  BBC,  and  the  music  is  exact- 
ly the  music  used  from  the  show." 
He  adds  that  what  he  did  with  Si- 
mon was  tantamount  to  what  fel- 
low Saturday  Night  Live  player 
Eddie  Murphy  did  with  Mister 
Rogers  in  his  "Mister  Robin- 
son's Neighborhood"  sketches. 


After  Austin  Powers:  Internation- 
al Man  of  Mystery  wrapped, 
Myers  was  back  in  business  with 
new  representation.  He  hired  David 
O'Connor  of  the  Creative  Artists  Agency, 
as  well  as  manager  Erwin  Stoff  and  law- 
yer Bruce  Ramer,  who  has  long  repre- 
sented Steven  Spielberg. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  film,  Myers 
broke  with  the  respected  producers  Su- 
zanne and  Jennifer  Todd.  Emma  Chasin, 
an  executive  at  Myers's  production  com- 
pany, puts  it  this  way:  "I  don't  think  they 
were  really  there  for  him  in  a  producer 
way.  Mike  had  to  work  really  hard  to  get 
the  movie  noticed."  The  Todds  decline  to 
comment  other  than  to  say  that  they  made 
a  production  deal  with  New  Line  on  the 
strength  of  their  work  on  the  film. 

Next,  Myers  made  a  run  at  serious 
films.  "Mike,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  want- 
ed to  make  Tlte  400  Blows, "  says  Michaels. 
Instead,  he  played  Studio  54  club  owner 
Steve  Rubell  in  54— the  tale  of  the  legen- 
dary Manhattan  nightclub.  By  several  ac- 
counts, it  was  another  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, not  to  mention  a  box-office  disaster. 
He  also  made  the  unreleased  Pete's  Meteor, 
a  small  coming-of-age  drama,  in  Ireland. 
"He  did  those  two  movies  in  an  effort  to 
say,  'I  want  to  be  a  real  actor,'"  says  one 
of  his  former  representatives.  "That  was 
something  he  soured  on  very  quickly  be- 
cause he  realized  he  could  never  subjugate 
himself  to  a  director  and  a  producer  and 
give  up  control." 

Several  representatives  and  filmmakers 
who  have  worked  with  Myers  say  he  always 
measured  himself  against  Adam  Sandler 
and  Jim  Carrey,  resenting  that  they  made 
$20  million  merely  for  acting  in  a  movie 
while  Myers  was  writing  and  creating  char- 
acters as  well.  And  Carrey  and  Sandler 
have  also  proved  that  they  can  go  beyond 
playing  comedic  characters.  Producer  Hawk 
Koch,  whose  credits  include  the  first  Wayne's 
suggests  that  might  also  trouble 


"I  surrounded  him  with  people 

who  make  him  feel  comfortable 

enough  to  take  risks,"  says 

director  Jay  Roach. 
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TOUCH  OF  EVIL 

Myers  (as  Dr.  Evil)  and  Verne  Troyer 
(as  Mini  Me)  in  Austin  Powers:  The  Spy  Who 

Shagged  Me.  Some  people  say  Myers 

lifted  elements  of  Dr.  Evil  from  Dana  Carvey's 

impression  of  Lome  Michaels. 


Myers.  "A  lot  of  actors  think,  You  like 
me,  as  opposed  to:  You  like  Wayne  or 
Austin  Powers,"  he  says.  "But  when  he  did 
play  a  straight  character,  it  didn't  work." 

Myers  went  back  to  pure  comedy  with 
the  hit  1999  sequel  Austin  Powers:  Tlte  Spy 
Who  Shagged  Me.  A  week  after  it  opened, 
Myers  told  the  assistant  to  his  manager, 
Erwin  Stoff,  that  he  wanted  to  meet  with 
Stoff  that  day.  The  assistant  said  Stoff  was 
on  a  plane  to  New  York.  And  as  the  tale 
is  told,  Myers  asked,  "Can't  he  have  the 
plane  turned  around?"  Stoff  returned  his 
client's  call  from  the  plane  and  said,  "I 
don't  have  that  arrangement  with  Ameri- 
can Airlines."  The  relationship  was  effec- 
tively over.  Since  then,  Myers  has  also  part- 
ed company  with  lawyer  Bruce  Ramer. 

The  Dieter  debacle  came  in  the  midst  of 
a  simmering  Hollywood  summer,  when 
there  was  no  stability  to  be  found  in 
any  corner  of  the  town.  Universal  was  in 
perhaps  the  hottest  seat,  since  it  was  about 
to  be  acquired  by  Vivendi. 

For  Universal  president  Ron  Meyer,  this 
was  hardly  the  time  to  lose  a  potential  fran- 
chise film,  which  the  Dieter  project  seemed 
to  be.  Universal  was  convinced  that  the 
script  worked.  David  HasselhofT  had  been 
hired  to  play  himself.  The  plot:  livid  that 
Dieter's  show.  Sprockets,  has  surpassed 


Ha\  watch  in  Germany's  T 

ratings.  Hasselhoff  kidnaj 
Dieter's  pel  monkey  and  lie 
to  Hollywood.   Production  d 
signer  Bo  Welch  had  been  hire 
to  make  his  directorial  debut. 
In  May,  Myers,  who  had  be< 
working  on  the  script,  tested  some 
his  Dieter  material,  including  10  ori 
inal  songs,  in  two  shows  at  the  Vip 
Room  and  Cafe  Largo  in  L.A.  Tl 
audiences  didn't  respond  well,  ''t- 
was sort  of  at  the  end  of  his  rope 
says  Chasin.  "The  script  wasr 
working  for  him,  and  the  cha 
acter  wasn't,  he  felt,  likable." 
read-through  in  his  offices  fu 
ther  convinced  him  that  tl 
project  was  in  trouble. 
An   executive   who   ha 
worked  on  an  earlier  Mye 
hit  said  the  actor  had  no  or 
to   make   him   feel   protectee 
"There  wasn't  somebody  on  tl 
inside  of  the  movie  who  could  ta 
him  through  his  anxiety,"  he  say 
'There's  no  more  Erwin  Stoff.  H 
left  Marty  Bauer  and  Mark  Gurvid 
Brian  Grazer— he's  a  mogul.  He's  nd 
going  to  sit  with  him. . . .  This  is  not 
meeting.  It's  not  a  dinner.  It's  not  a  ba: 
ket  of  flowers  or  a  case  of  wine  or  eve 
a  car.  You  just  can't  move  it  off  you 
desk  with  this  guy." 

Universal  had  already  pushed  back  pre 
duction  by  three  weeks.  Now  there  wer 
only  five  weeks  to  go  before  shooting.  / 
cast  and  crew  numbering  200  had  bee 
hired.  Universal  would  later  claim  tha 
it  had  already  sunk  $5  million  into  th 
project.  Myers  decided  to  meet  in  perso 
with  the  Universal  brass  to  tell  them  tha 
he  couldn't  proceed  as  scheduled.  He  am 
the  colleagues  accompanying  him  wer 
formally  dressed.  Universal  head  Ron  Mej 
er  was  annoyed.  "What  did  they  do,  ren 
suits?"  he  later  asked  a  friend.  (Indeed 
Myers  had  a  way  of  quoting  Nietzsch 
and  speaking  in  maxims  that  irritatei 
Meyer— and  Grazer  too.  For  example,  h 
would  end  meetings  by  clasping  his  palm 
together,  bowing,  and  saying,  "I  hono 
your  truth.") 

Myers  began  to  read  from  notes  abou 
his  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  do  the  filn 
as  written.  One  Universal  executive  whi 
was  present  says  Meyer  then  told  him,  " 
expect  you  to  do  this  movie." 

"You  shouldn't  assume  that,"  Myers  re 
plied.  "I  don't  think  the  character  grow 
enough." 

"This  character  doesn't  have  to  grow, 
the  studio  chief  replied.  "This  is  a  first 
class  script." 

"I  can't  find  a  solution,"  Myers  said. 
The  Universal  side  says  the  meetinj 
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inally,  lens  wearers  have  a  solution 
for  end-of-day  dryness. 
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I     Mk-i  that,  say  in- 
tudi  ■    communications 
,  ip  broki  down. 
i   iasin  says  the  I  niversal  team 
did  not  seem  u>  hcai  what  Myers  bad 
in  the  meeting    "I  cannot  tell  you 
how  mam.  times  we  said,  'This  is  a  delay, 
not  a  denial,'"  she  says.  When  Myers  left 
the  meeting,  he  thoughl  u  had  gone  well. 

I  he  studio  felt  that  it  had  given  in  to 
Myers's  ever)  request.  "He  wanted  of- 
fice space  m  a  special  place,"  says 
a  top  executive.  "He  got  the  di 
rector  he  wanted,  the  cast  he 
wanted,  the  production  people 
he  wanted.  Every  single  demand, 
we  met."  Chasin  says  Myers   who 
had  script  approval    was  working 
in  good  faith.  But  she  adds,  "Uni 
versa!  knew  that  Mike  had  written 
script  approval,  and  they  got  letters 
from  Mike's  lawyer  saying  ...  he  had 
not  given  approval,  in  writing,  yet. . . 
1  don't  think  [Universal]  may  have  taken 
it  all  that  seriously.  They  thought,  He's  the 
writer,  he  can  fix  it." 


Myers's  current  attorney,  Martin 
Singer,  blames  Universal  for  want- 
ing to  rush  the  project— in  part  be- 
cause of  pressure  to  please  the  new  bosses 
at  Vivendi.  "Somebody  wanted  to  get  a  May 
2001  release  date,"  he  says.  "It  wasn't  an 
issue  of  getting  the  movie  done— it  was 
an  issue  of  getting  the  movie  done  right 
away." 

But  Universal  disagrees.  "If  he  had  just 
asked  for  a  postponement,  come  on,  do 
you  think  the  lawsuit  would  have  hap- 
pened?" asks  one  Universal  insider.  "We're 
not  in  the  business  of  suing  people." 

Myers  argues  that  his  own  sacrifice  shows 
that  he  acted  in  good  faith  when  he  pulled 
out  of  the  Dieter  film.  "I  couldn't  accept 
$20  million  and  knowingly  go  into  princi- 
pal photography  with  a  script  that  still 
needed  work  and  had  major  flaws  in  the 
second  act,"  he  says. 

Grazer  was  clearly  astonished  to  have 
ended  up  in  this  war.  But  once  he  decid- 
ed to  sue,  the  gloves  were  off.  In  court  pa- 
pers, he  accused  Myers  of  engaging  in 
"expressions  of  inexcusable  bigotry." 

At  dinner  at  his  home  on  a  July  night, 
Jeffrey  Katzenberg  pointed  out  to  Univer- 
sal^ Ron  Meyer  that  pursuing  this  battle 
was  not  in  anyone's  interest.  He  suggested 
that  all  the  parties  write  up  a  list  of  their 
requirements. 

It  wasn't  easy.  As  the  settlement  talks 
dragged  on,  the  Myers  camp  was  blaming 
Grazer  and,  surprisingly,  his  famously  af- 
fable partner,  Ron  Howard,  for  refusing 
to  bend.  Howard  was  tougher  than  Gra- 
zer, some  said.  The  outlines  of  a  settle- 
ment seemed  logical:  Universal  would 


"The  challenge  for 

is  to  try  to  figure  out 

where  he  fits  in  Hollywood,  given 

his  standards,"  says 

agent  Cynthia  Shelton-Droke. 


NO  BIG  WHOOP 

Top,  Myers  and  his 
wife,  Robin  Ruzan,  at  the 
Academy  Awards, 
March  27,  2000.  Righi, 
as  Linda  Richman,  a 
character  he  based  on  his 
mother-in-law. 


to  go  to  Venice  for  the  film  festival.  I r u' 
me,  Adam  Sandler's  no  day  at  the  bead 
.  . .  Chris  Farley  was  maniacal  and  out  < 

control  and  full  of  rage They're  not  pe< 

pie.  There's  no  governor  on  these  guys." 
Lome  Michaels,  who  has  probabl 
worked  with  more  truly  gifted  comediar 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  sums  it  u 
this  way:  "It's  been  an  experience  of  nun 
that  quite  often  talent  and  character  don 
reside  in  the  same  place.  And  the  ta 
ent  is  of  more  interest  to  me." 
Talent  is  certainly  interes 
ing  to  Hollywood,  but  som 
who  have  worked  with  Myei 
say  talent  isn't  always  enough 
It  is  a  testament  to  how  muc 
anger  former  associates  feel  tc 
ward  Myers  that  several  say  the 
feel  no  sympathy  whatever  for  M) 
ers's  profound  grief  over  his  father* 
death.  One  filmmaker  who  workei 
with  him  says,  "He  literally  tol< 
me  the  story  of  his  fathe 
dying  a  thousand  times.  Ne\ 
er,  ever  once  did  he  knov 
that  I  lost  my  father  10  year 
ago.  Wouldn't  ask  and  doesn' 
care." 


D 


make  Mike  Myers's  next  film  in  partner- 
ship with  DreamWorks,  shielding  Myers 
from  having  to  work  with  his  adversaries; 
Imagine  would  still  nominally  produce 
the  film  and  get  its  cut  of  the  gross. 

The  settlement  talks  blew  up  countless 
times,  but  finally  a  deal  was  struck.  No- 
body wanted  to  wage  the  war.  In  early  Au- 
gust, the  parties  signed  off  on  an  agree- 
ment along  the  obvious  lines.  Dieter  was 
dead.  Myers  had  a  year  to  write  a  new  film 
with  a  new  character.  If  he  elected  to  do 
another  film  first,  Imagine  could  opt  to 
take  a  profit  participation  in  that  movie 
(as  long  as  that  movie  was  not  a  third 
Austin  Powers  installment).  And  if  Myers 
were  to  make  a  movie  with  another  studio 
first,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  sum  to  Uni- 
versal to  offset  the  studio's  losses  on  the 
Dieter  film. 

To  a  very  large  degree,  working  with 
any  comedian  is  madness.  "Comedi- 
ans are  not  people,"  says  a  high-level 
studio  player.  "They  look  like  people,  but 
they  are  a  breed  unto  themselves.  They're 
angry,  they're  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  ab- 
normalities in  the  culture.  They  are  real- 
ly, really  difficult  people.  Jim  Carrey's  no 
day  at  the  beach.  Ask  [Carrey's  manager] 
Jim  Miller  about  sitting  on  the  tarmac 
for  four  and  a  half  hours  convincing  him 


ieter  may  be  gone,  but  ii 
Myers  damaged  as  a  star' 
A  lot  depends  on  wha; 
he  does  next.  His  former  agen' 
Marty  Bauer  thinks  Myers  can  easily  re 
cover.  "He  may  destroy  himself,"  Bauei 
says.  "But  he  won't  if  they  think  the) 
can  make  money  off  of  him.  Those  pow 
erful  enemies  will  turn  around  and  wort 
with  him— if  they  think  it  can  help  theii 
cause." 

At  the  root  of  it  all,  perhaps,  is  the  ten 
sion  between  the  industry  and  the  talent 
Some  say  that  Universal  was  too  hungr) 
to  get  the  film  moving,  and  that  Myers 
actually  saved  the  studio  money  by  avert- 
ing a  disaster.  Agent  Cynthia  Shelton- 
Droke,  who  represented  Myers  before  he 
had  made  his  big-screen  debut,  says  My- 
ers is  right  to  distrust  the  system  and 
stand  up  for  what  he  believes.  "He's  a 
perfect  example  of  how  artists  get  cruci- 
fied for  putting  their  work  first,"  she  says 
"When  somebody  creates  almost  a  lan- 
guage that  a  whole  generation  identifies 
with,  that's  an  artist. . . .  The  challenge  for 
Mike  Myers  is  to  really  try  to  figure  out 
where  he  fits  in  Hollywood,  given  his  cre- 
ative standards." 

But  Lome  Michaels  has  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent take  about  artistic  purity  in  the  mov- 
ie business.  "If  you  play  piano  in  a  broth- 
el, you  really  can't  say,  'I'm  just  in  it  for 
the  music,'"  he  says.  "No  matter  how 
high-minded  you  are,  you  have  to  recon- 
cile yourself  to  the  marketplace."  □ 
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>ry  U.b.  flagship  store  in  Manhattan  with  a  run-of-the-mill  cocktail 
party  and  press  conference.  So  Dumas,  a  perfectionist  who  involves  himself  with  every 
aspect  of  Hermes-artisans  at  the  company's  Paris  factory  are  used  to  having  the  boss 
hover  over  their  shoulders-hired  the  French  art  director  Jean-Paul  Goude  to  plan  the 
event.  Goude,  probably  best  known  for  his  Chanel  EgoTste  TV  commercial  (the  one 
with  the  slamming  shutters)  and  the  1 989  French  bicentennial  parade  (Francois  Mit- 
terrand commissioned  him  to  design  it),  has  been  working  for  four  months  on  the 
Hermes  opening.  "It  will  be  an  homage  to  the  essence  of  Hermes-tradition  and 
quality,"  says  Goude.  "But  also  I  will  inject  some  of  my  wit."  The  party,  set  outside 
the  new  store,  on  62nd  Street  at  Madison  Avenue,  will  be  a  hybrid  ballet,  hip-hop 
concert,  and  haute  street  fair,  with  2,000  guests  sipping  Roederer  champagne 
and  dining  among  141  gigantic  Hermes  boxes.  The  atmosphere 
will  be  surreal,  says  Goude.  "It's  like  the  invasion  of  the  orange 
boxes.  It's  very  Christo-esque.  Orange  boxes  will  be  the  benches 
and  tables."  Dumas  will  greet  his  guests  inside  an  eight-foot-tall 
orange-box  doorway.  For  entertainment,  Goude  is  producing 
a  four-minute  version  of  Swan  Lake,  performed  by  the  Beriozka 
company  from  Russia.  They  will  wear  white  wigs  and  wield 
Hermes  scarves.  There  will  also  be  buglers  in  hunting  clothes 
(the  company's  founder  started  as  a  saddlemaker)  and  a  D.J. 
who  pops  out  of  an  Hermes  box  to  join  the  buglers  for  an  updated  version 
of  the  call  to  the  hunt.  For  Hermes  devotees  around  the  world,  this  is  sure  to 

'"noncall.  -MATT  TYRNAUER 

PHOTOGRAPH     AND     SKETCHBOOK     BY      JEAN-PAUL      GOUDE 
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PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


AOL  TIME  WARNER 


1999       1998       1997      1994    I  1995 


play  of  the  year:  Pulling  off  the  mother  of 
all  mergers,  between  AOL  and  Time  Warner, 
a  combination  that  we're  told  will  surely  ex- 
plode  with  "synergy"  (even  though  we're  still 
wailing,  ever  patiently,  to  see  the  supposed 
synergistic  benefits  from  the  old.  1989  hookup 
of  Time  and  Warner,  but  never  mind  . . .  ). 
BIG  WIN:  Not  surprisingly,  the  merger,  which 
will  create  the  largest  media  company  in  the 
world,  will  also  bring  a  staggering  windfall  for 
Case,  whose  stock  options  will  be  worth  more 
than  $1  billion.  Once  obscure,  he's  become  a 
celebrity:  Hollywood  legend  Tony  Curtis  re- 
cently interrupted  Case  and  his  second  wife, 
Jean  (an  AOL  P.R.  executive),  at  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  restaurant  to  have  his  picture  tak- 
en with  them.  And  the  merger  is  an  especial- 
ly sweet  triumph  for  Case,  who  thought  that 
Time  Warner's  executives  showed  him  little  re- 
spect in  their  dealings  over  the  past  decade 
and  reportedly  said:  "Those  guys  will  work  for 
us  someday." 

BIG  LOSS:  To  make  the  deal  happen,  Case,  42, 
essentially  had  to  cede  power  and  kick  himself 
upstairs.  Jerry  Levin  will  be  the  C.E.O.,  and 
Case's  former  lieutenant  Bob  Pittman  will  ac- 
tually run  most  of  the  cash-gushing  fiefdoms. 
Case's  new  job  is  to  oversee  strategy  and  scru- 
tinize emerging  technologies— even  though  he's 
spent  his  career  as  a  marketing  guy  (at  Procter 
&  Gamble,  he  sold  the  doomed  product  called 
Abound,  a  towelette  soaked  in  conditioner  that 
could  be  rubbed  onto  the  hair).  In  contrast  to 
the  old-media  types  from  Time  Warner,  how- 
ever, he  must  seem  like  a  rocket  scientist. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 
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PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999  1  1998   1   1997      1996       1995 
1     |     1     |     1           1          2 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Gates  could  have  set- 
tled with  the  Feds,  and  even  after  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  found  that  Micro- 
soft's predatory  ways  violated  anti-trust  laws, 
Gates  could  have  proposed  a  serious  plan 
of  his  own  for  changing  or  splitting  the  com- 
pany. Instead.  Gates  took  an  unapologetic 
hard-line  position,  saying  there  was  "no  ba- 
is"  for  the  government's  breakup  proposal 


,u\d  suggesting  only  cosmetic  changes  in  Mi- 
u  s  modus  operandi.  Apparently,  he 
was  betting  that  Microsoft  would  win  the  le- 
gal appeal  or  get  treated  a  lot  better  by 
an  incoming  Republican  administration. 
(Microsoft  even  contracted  for  the  lobbying 
services  of  Ralph  Reed,  a  campaign  adviser 
to  George  W.  Bush,  who  has  owned  some 
$102,000  worth  of  Microsoft  stock). 
BIG  WIN:  It  turned  out  that  even  in  his  time 
of  greatest  crisis  Gates,  44,  had  a  lot  of  loy- 
al, powerful  friends:  Warren  Buffett  said 
publicly  that  a  Microsoft  breakup  could 
hurt  the  whole  U.S.  economy,  and  Dream- 
Works' Jeffrey  Katzenberg  expressed  similar 
sentiments  in  his  testimony  to  Judge  Jack- 
son's court.  Fellow  moguls  such  as  Michael 
Dell,  Martha  Stewart,  and  Richard  Branson 
still  showed  up  at  Gates's  annual  C.E.O. 
powwow  in  Seattle,  where  he  entertained 
them  with  a  videotape  of  TV's  Judge  Judy 
finding  Gates  guilty  of  disconnecting  Buf- 
fett's  PC.  rather  than  lose  a  $2  bet  in  an 
on-line  bridge  game.  But  the  biggest  win 
came  last  January,  when  Bill  and  his  wife, 
Melinda,  donated  $5  billion  to  their  chari- 
table foundation,  upping  its  endowment  to 
$21.8  billion,  eclipsing  Britain's  Wellcome 
Trust  and  making  them  the  world's  No.  1 
philanthropists. 

BIG  LOSS:  The  anti-trust  trial,  obviously,  and 
it  could  be  an  extremely  costly  loss  (Gates 
has  already  seen  his  net  worth  dwindle 
from  $92.5  billion  in  December  1999  to 
$60  billion  in  August):  Nicholas  Econo- 
mides,  professor  at  N.Y.U.'s  business  school, 
estimated  that  by  the  time  Gates's  battle  is 
finally  completed  the  tab  for  Microsoft's  le- 
gal liabilities  and  lobbying  efforts  could  be 
more  than  $6  billion.  Gates  last  summer 
called  the  government's  case  "worse  than 
dumb"  and  "malicious"  and  said  it  was  a 
conspiracy  to  benefit  a  trio  of  rival  billion- 
aires—Ellison, McNealy,  and  Case. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*■ 
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PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 
3      |     4     |     12     |     8     |     4 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  CBS.  Last  May  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  cleared 
Viacom's  $46  billion  acquisition  of  the  Eye 
Network.  Redstone,  with  typical  understate- 
ment, crowed,  "We  basically  got  everything 
we  had  wanted." 

BIG  WIN:  Even  with  the  rocky  market  of  the 
past  spring,  Viacom's  price  per  share  has 
climbed  more  or  less  steadily  since  the  CBS 
deal  was  announced.  Redstone,  77,  may  not 
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David  Geffen,  partner, 

DreamWorks  SKG, 

photographed  on  the  deck  of 

his  house  in  Malibu,  California, 

on  July  25,  2000. 
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Michael  Eisner,  the  Walt  Disney 

Company  chairman  and  C.E.O., 

and  Robert  Iger,  president, 

photographed  in  the  prop  house 

of  the  Disney  lot  in  Burbank, 

California,  on  July  20,  2000. 


have  any  problem  gambling  billions,  but  don't 
try  to  lift  anything  from  his  wallet.  On  a  re- 
cent airplane  trip  to  Europe  he  bet  one  dol- 
lar that  his  cell  phone  would  be  the  first  to 
regain  its  signal  as  they  came  in  for  a  land- 
ing. "Sumner  stood  up  and  started  waving 
the  phone  frantically  over  his  head,  trying  to 
get  that  signal,"  reports  a  fellow  flier.  This  be- 
ing Sumner  Redstone,  he  got  the  signal  first. 
BIG  LOSS:  The  fate  of  UPN,  which  loses  more 
than  $100  million  a  year,  is  now  in  Rupert 
Murdoch's  hands,  since  News  Corporation 
acquired  Viacom's  former  partner  in  UPN, 
Chris-Craft  Industries.  Redstone  had  hoped 
to  buy  Chris-Craft  himself,  because  eight  of 
its  stations  are  UPN  affiliates.  Murdoch  has 
signaled  that  he  might  partner  with  Viacom 
to  keep  UPN  alive,  but  many  details  need  to 
be  hammered  out.  In  the  spring,  Redstone 
'Hit  with  his  wife  of  53  years,  Phyllis.  The 


story  broke  in  arch-rival  Murdoch's  New 
York  Post.  He  was  sued  by  Phyllis  for  cruel 
and  abusive  treatment— not  to  mention  half 
of  his  $12  billion  worth. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*■ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


199?       1998       1997       199*       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Time  Warner's  high- 
profile  failure  with  Pathfinder,  its  notorious 
money  sink  of  a  Web  site,  proved  that  it 
needed  a  better  way  to  get  digital.  So  Levin 


simply  did  the  biggest  media  deal  ever.  Bi 
Wall  Street  has  remained  nervous  about  th 
matchup:  those  roiling  waves  in  T.W.'s  sun 
mer  release  The  Perfect  Storm  provided  th 
perfect  metaphor  for  Time  Warner  and  AO 
stock  prices.  "Most  people  could  undei 
stand  why  AOL  was  doing  this— they  ar 
buying  solid  assets  that  have  taken  75  year 
to  develop,"  notes  one  stock  analyst.  "Bt 
did  Time  Warner  need  to  sell  its  company? 
BIG  WIN:  With  the  $8  billion  merger  of  th 
often  troubled  Warner  Music  Group  (Mi 
donna,  Alanis  Morissette,  Phil  Collins)  an 
EMI  Group  (Spice  Girls,  the  Rollin 
Stones,  the  Beatles),  Levin,  61,  ensurei 
Time  Warner  the  No.  I  position  in  the  mi 
sic  business.  The  magazine  division  is  it 
bust,  and  T.W.'s  cable  business  has  neve 
been  stronger.  "Jerry's  very  Zen  these  days, 
says  a  Time  Warner  continued  on  pag i    28 
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II  n t  i  n  i '  f  n  i  rom  pagk  27:  insider.  "He 

I  s  never  a  social  creature,  and  now  he's 

II  ending  every  movie  premiere.  Even  with 
II !  tie  on,  he's  relaxed." 

||  G   LOSS:  Time   Warner   is   pinning   its 

I  ipes  on  the  EMI  merger  to  breathe  life 
||  .0  its  gasping  music  division,  which  lost 

II  percent  of  its  cash  flow  last  year.  Levin 
||  anaged  to  make  Michael  Eisner  look 
|  jhtcous  when,  in  a  dispute  over  what 
|  nounted  to  entertainment-industry  pork 
J    you  want  ABC  and   Who  Wants  to  Be 

Millionaire,  you  have  to  pay  retail  for 
'l  Disney's  cable-network  also-rans),  Levin 
een-lighted  the  temporary  embargo  of 
BC  to  many  Time  Warner  cable  sub- 
ribers.  The  spat  lasted  only  40  hours, 
it  Eisner  has  continued  to  rant  about  the 
onopolistic  threat  of  a  T.W.-AOL  deal, 
evin  shot  back  that  Eisner  is  "seeing 
smons  in  the  deal.  . . .  [Michael]  can  be 
;ry  emotional  about  this." 
EAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 


199?       1998       1997       1996       1995 


LAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  It  has  been  a  busy  year 
or  the  69-year-old  Murdoch,  who  in  the  past 
2  months  squired  around  a  new  wife  (for- 
ner  Fox  Asia  hand  Wendi  Deng,  36  years 
lis  junior  and  the  real  winner  of  Who  Wants 
o  Marry  a  Multimillionaire);  bought  a  new 
ipartment  (a  $6.5  million  triplex  in  SoHo); 
ind  found  a  new  look  (heavy  into  black, 
designed  to  emulate  his  sons).  In  August, 
le  agreed  to  buy  Herb  Siegel's  Chris-Craft 
Industries  for  $5.3  billion,  outbidding  Via- 
:om,  which  had  been  negotiating  to  buy  the 
company  for  months.  Murdoch  might  have 
to  sell  the  New  York  Post  if  federal  regula- 
tors determine  that  his  share  of  the  New 
York  media  market  is  too  large  in  the  wake 
of  the  Chris-Craft  merger. 
BIG  WIN:  When  Murdoch,  intent  on  keeping 
up  with  the  Cases  and  the  Levins,  combines 
his  satellite  properties  into  Sky  Global  Net- 
works this  fall,  then  sells  off  the  stock,  he 
stands  to  raise  $5  billion,  the  heftiest  media 
I.PO.  ever.  The  amalgam  wilJ  also  be  the  most 
extensive  content-distribution  platform  yet, 
reaching  into  a  hundred  million  homes.  He 
has  also  explored  an  association  with  Yahoo. 
BIG  LOSS:  Murdoch  endured  Rick  Rockwell, 
whose  checkered  past  led  Fox  to  file  a  quick- 
ie divorce  from  Who  Wants  to  Marry  a  Multi- 
millionaire and  seemed  to  typify  a  bad  year 
for  Fox  television.  At  Fox  Filmed  Enter- 
tainment, he  canned  Bill  Mechanic,  whose 


success  and  popularity  were  not  enough  to 
accomplish  the  nearly  impossible  task  of  top- 
ping Titanie  and  the  still  more  difficult  feat 
of  divining  just  what  Rupert  Murdoch  deems 
to  be  in  bad  taste.  (Murdoch  was  said  to  have 
been  offended  by  the  bleak  tone  of  Fight 
Club  and  The  Beach. )  The  global  platform 
could  founder  if  Murdoch's  many  local  part- 
ners don't  cooperate.  But  his  worst  problem 
was  physical,  not  fiscal:  prostate  cancer.  He's 
said  to  have  licked  the  illness. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Jobs,  the  unpredictable 
entrepreneur  who  makes  cool  computers  and 
blockbuster  movies  ( Toy  Story  and  Toy  Story  2), 
announced  in  January  that  after  two  and  a  half 
years  as  Apple's  "interim"  leader  he  was  final- 
ly taking  the  title  of  C.E.O.  And  after  toiling  for 
a  mere  $1  a  year,  he  also  decided  to  accept 
compensation  for  his  labors:  a  $45  million 
Gulfstream  V  jet  and  10  million  stock  options. 
BIG  WIN:  It  was  another  year  filled  with  good 
news  at  Apple:  its  consistently  strong  profits, 
its  buoyant  stock  (up  sevenfold  since  1997), 
and  its  successful  debut  of  the  colorful  iBook 
laptops,  the  sculptural  Power  Mac  G4  cube, 
and  four  new  colors  for  the  iMac.  But  the 
45-year-old  Jobs's  greatest  coup  came  from 
his  other  company,  Pixar,  which  grossed  a 
spectacular  $485.7  million  worldwide  with 
Toy  Story  2,  making  it  the  second-biggest  an- 
imated film  ever.  Not  bad  for  a  title  that  was 
intended  to  go  straight  to  video  without  a 
theatrical  release.  The  film  won  a  Golden 
Globe  for  best  picture. 
BIG  LOSS:  Reviewers  griped  when  they  had 
technical  difficulties  with  the  AirPort,  Apple's 
cool  new  gadgetry  for  connecting  wirelessly  to 
the  Internet  from  the  iBook. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Although  little  has  actu- 
ally changed  in  Oracle's  business  in  a  while. 
Ellison,  the  boastful  bon  vivant  with  billions 
from  behind-the-scenes  software,  came  up 


with  the  shrewd  idea  of  touting  his  database 
and  application-software  company,  which 
keeps  track  of  customer  and  employee  infor- 
mation for  big  corporations,  as  one  of  the 
three  crucial  foundations  of  the  Internet  (the 
others  being  Sun  and  Cisco  for  hardware).  In- 
vestors went  crazy  over  this  simplistic  formu- 
lation, bidding  up  Oracle's  stock  from  $12  in 
the  spring  of  1999  to  $90  in  April,  when  Elli- 
son achieved  his  ultimate  triumph:  his  bloated 
$52  billion  in  Oracle  holdings  eclipsed,  for  a 
brief  time,  the  Microsoft  holdings  of  his  arch- 
rival Bill  Gates,  whose  wealth  was  nearly 
halved  by  the  anti-trust  troubles. 
BIG  WIN:  Despite  having  divorced  three  times 
already,  Ellison,  56,  told  friends  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  his  live-in  girlfriend,  Melanie 
Craft,  a  Silhouette  romance  novelist.  She  ac- 
cepted a  ring  that  cost  a  reported  $285,000 
and  showed  it  off  at  opening  night  of  the  San 
Francisco  Ballet,  but  nothing  is  official  yet. 
BIG  LOSS:  It  was  revealed  in  June  that  Oracle 
had  hired  detectives  to  spy  on  Microsoft's 
allies— and  the  private  eyes  tried  to  pay  off  jan- 
itors to  let  them  dig  through  the  trash  at  a  pro- 
Microsoft  lobbying  group.  Ellison,  unrepentant, 
claimed  the  skulduggery  was  a  "civic  duty" 
akin  to  "investigative  reporting."  But  insiders 
say  the  move  provided  his  well-regarded  num- 
ber two,  Ray  Lane,  with  a  timely  excuse  to  leave 
the  company. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  After  spending  most  of 
his  adulthood  as  second  fiddle.  Ballmer,  the 
big,  brawny  boss  of  the  embattled  software 
company,  officially  took  over  from  Bill  Gates 
as  C.E.O.  in  January,  though  he  had  already 
been  running  the  place  day  to  day  for  two 
years  (and  Bill  certainly  hasn't  retired  to  the 
golf  course).  While  Gates  anguished  over  anti- 
trust worries,  Ballmer,  44,  addressed  the 
national  media  and  Wall  Street  analysts  at  Mi- 
crosoft's headquarters  on  a  June  day,  present- 
ing them  with  the  company's  grand  vision  for 
reinventing  Microsoft  by  focusing  it  on  quelle 
surprise!-  the  Net. 

BIG  WIN:  Huh9  Well,  at  least  Windows  2000 
got  some  positive  reviews. 
BIG  LOSS:  Nearly  a  year  ago.  when  Microsoft's 
stock  was  around  $96.  he  told  a  group  of  jour- 
nalists that  the  "gold  rush"  mentality  had 
made  tech  stocks  absurdly  overvalued.  Now 
MSFT,  after  bottoming  out  at  $60.  trades  at 
around  $70.  Is  that  better.  Mr  Ballmer'1 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ♦ 
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Michael  Dell,  chairman 

and  C.E.O.  of  Dell  Computer 

Corporation,  photographed 

in  the  Worldwide  Operations 

l/T  Server  Lab  at  one  of 

Dell's  facilities  in  Austin,  Texas, 

on  July  19,  2000. 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


JOHN  CHAMBERS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Cisco,  the  dominant  deal- 
er of  the  mysterious  under-the-hood  network- 
ing hardware  that  links  up  the  global  Internet, 
eclipsed  General  Electric  (briefly)  in  Febru- 
ary and  then  Microsoft  in  March  to  become 
the  world's  most  valuable  company,  with  a 
market  capitalization  of  $555  billion,  and 
Wall  Street  analysts  began  speculating  that  be- 
fore long  the  speed-demon  operation— which 
hires  1,000  people  a  month  and  will  acquire 
20  rival  companies  this  year— would 


become  the  first-ever  trillion-dollar  stock. 
BIG  WIN:  Chambers,  51,  whose  disarming 
West  Virginian  charm  masks  his  fearsome 
competitiveness,  has  led  Cisco  from  $9  billion 
to  $500  billion  since  he  took  over  in  1995.  For- 
tune called  his  run  "the  greatest  first  five  years 
any  CEO  has  ever  had"  and  ruminated  in  a 
cover  headline,  is  john  chambers  the  best 
ceo  on  earth?  Not  bad  for  a  sales  guy  (from 
the  ill-fated  Wang,  no  less)  who  has  struggled 
with  dyslexia.  Now  he's  a  billionaire,  flies  his 
own  Falcon  2000,  and  meets  with  heads  of 
state.  Still,  he  stays  in  touch  with  the  common 
folk:  at  Cisco's  monthly  90-minute  "birthday 
breakfast,"  any  of  its  34,000  employees  who 
has  a  birthday  that  month  can  ask  Chambers 
anything-  nothing  is  off-limits. 
BIG  LOSS:  Cisco's  reign  as  the  No.  1  stock  was 
brief:  it  slipped  behind  General  Electric  and 
Intel  when  it  fell  nearly  40  percent  last  spring 
as  the  nasdao  market  convulsed  and  Barron's, 


the  Racing  Form  for  stock  pickers,  wrote  ti 
Cisco's  shares— trading  at  a  vertiginous 
times  earnings— were  grossly  overvalued. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Eisner,  58,  forcefu 
protested  the  pending  mega-deal  belwe 
America  Online  and  Time  Warner.  Disc 
lawyers  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  video 
Capitol  Hill  policymakers  to  help  make  t 
case  against  it.  Eisner  worries  that  the  me 
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ims  oul  "I  many 
net  sites  Foi  instance, 
im  rs  one  of  its 
\\  instead  of,  say, 
-   leems  plausi- 
i  ime  Warnei  brieflj  and 
moved  \i>t   from  several  ol  its 
ystems  earliei  this  year. 
BIG  WIN:  Victory,  thy  name  is  Regis.  Thanks 
largely  to  ABC's  Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Mil- 
lionaire. Disney's  profits  were  up  66  percent 
in  us  second  quarter,  and  48  percent  in  its 
iliiat.  Meanwhile,  the  Mouse  stayed  com- 
fortably atop  the  kids'-movie  mountain  with 
two  huge  animated  hits:  Toy  Story  2,  which 
earned  a  record  $57  million  on  its  opening 
weekend,  and  Dinosaur,  which  opened  at  a 
whopping  $39  million.  Disney's  bread  and 
butler,  the  theme  parks,  continues  to  mint 
money.  Which  is  why  Eisner  himself  made 
$50  million  last  year. 

BIG  LOSS:  Years  after  the  notoriously  cool 
reception  of  the  Euro  Disney  theme  park, 
many  foreign  markets  still  seem  indifferent 
to  the  charms  of  Mickey  Mouse:  Disney's 
worldwide  licensing  revenue  has  dipped  by 
more  than  $150  million.  Disney  is  forging 
ahead,  however,  opening  a  second  theme 
park  in  France  in  2002  and  one  in  Hong 
Kong  in  2005.  "Everybody  thinks  of  Disney 
and  Coke  as  worldwide  institutions,  and  they 
are,"  says  a  source  close  to  Eisner.  "But 
while  kids  in  Turkey  drink  Coke  by  the  gal- 
lon, they've  never  heard  'It's  a  Small  World 
After  All,'  and  rieht  now  they  don't  want  to." 
YEAR  AHEAD:    ■*- 
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STEVEN  SPIELBERG 

PARTNER, 
MWORKS  SKG 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 
12    |     9     |     8     |    17    |     8 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Spielberg,  the  Hollywood 
icon  (think  E.T.,  Jaws,  and  Saving  Private  Ryan), 
mulled  but  ultimately  turned  down  the  director's 
chair  for  the  first  of  J.  K.  Rowling's  wildly  suc- 
cessful Harry  Potter  books.  Instead,  he  com- 
mitted to  direct  two  futuristic  thrillers:  Minority 
Report,  with  Tom  Cruise,  and  A.I.,  an  apocalyp- 
tic robot  picture  that  had  lingered  in  develop- 
ment for  18  years  under  the  late  Stanley  Kubrick. 
BIG  WIN:  Spielberg  was  the  seer  who  green- 
lighted  DreamWorks'  American  Beauty,  which 
dominated  last  spring's  Oscars  and  brought  in 
windfall  profits  for  the  studio  (the  film  was 
made  for  only  $15  million  and  has  grossed 
$350  million  worldwide).  And  it  was  his  idea 
to  bring  back  an  old  Hollywood  standby,  the 
toga  epic,  which  resulted  in  Gladiator,  the  Rid- 
ley  Scott-Russell  Crowe  summer  blockbuster. 
that  one- two  knockout  combination,  he 


eliminated  any  doubts  that  the  six-year-old 
Stall  up  studio  had  arrived  as  a  major  force, 
BIG  LOSS:  A  kidney.  Hollywood  gasped  as 
Spielberg,  53,  known  lor  his  healthy  diet,  went 
into  surgery  last  February  when,  in  the  course 
of  a  routine  physical  examination,  his  doctor 
found  an  "irregularity"  on  his  kidney— and 
swiftly  removed  the  organ. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Diller  stands  to  get  a 
twofer  in  the  Universal  sale  to  Vivendi.  First, 
he'll  rid  himself  of  USA  stakeholder  Edgar 
Bronfman  Jr.,  who  had  not  only  publicly 
dissed  him  ("I  can  rent  Barry  Diller,"  the 
Seagram  scion  boasted  to  Fortune)  but 
thwarted  his  lust  for  NBC— an  event  that 
put  Bronfman  in  Diller's  permanent  deep 
freeze.  Bonus  number  two  would  be  ac- 
quiring a  deep-pocketed  new  partner,  Viven- 
di C.E.O.  Jean-Marie  Messier,  who  is  fair- 
ly panting  for  his  expertise.  The  timing  of 
both  couldn't  be  better  for  Diller,  who  is 
panting  for  a  major  deal  himself.  Dream- 
Works, ABC,  and  NBC  have  all  been  ban- 
died. Says  a  fellow  Hollywood  mogul,  who 
has  known  Diller  for  years,  "It's  really  driv- 
ing him  crazy."  With  USA's  stock  price  con- 
sistently rising,  the  betting  is  that  Barry  will 
find  sanity  soon. 

BIG  WIN:  Relationships  are  everything  in  the 
entertainment  biz,  and  no  one  can  match  the 
one  58-year-old  Diller  has  with  beleaguered 
Disney  chief  Michael  Eisner,  whom  he's 
known  since  the  60s,  when  Eisner  was  a  ju- 
nior ABC  programmer,  and  Diller  was  in- 
venting the  network's  "Movie  of  the  Week." 
Evidence  of  their  closeness  is  the  two  weeks 
they  spend  each  summer  bicycling  through 
Europe.  Pedaling  must  have  been  especially 
interesting  this  year,  as  rumor  has  it  Eisner's 
mulling  selling  ABC. 

BIG  LOSS:  Losing  a  court  fight  over  the 
rights  to  the  World  Wrestling  Federation's 
sweaty  offerings— the  highest-rated  on  cable- 
was  an  expensive  pain.  Adding  salt  was  the 
victor:  Viacom  chief  Sumner  Redstone,  who 
bested  Barry  in  the  1994  bidding  for  Para- 
mount. But  cry  not  for  Barry  Diller.  Sure, 
he  may  sell  his  Gulfstream  IV,  but,  much  to 
the  delight  of  friends— "Barry's  very  gener- 
ous with  his  toys,"  says  one— only  because 
he's  said  to  be  about  to  take  delivery  of  the 
ultimate  Hollywood  bauble:  a  transpacific- 
range  Gulfstream  V 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


DAVID  GEFFEt 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Because  Geffen  is  t 
consummate  behind-the-scenes  player,  it's 
ways  difficult  to  pinpoint  exactly  what  he  ( 
and  when.  That's  why  he's  David  Geffen. 
least  it's  clear  that  as  DreamWorks'  residi 
financial  genius  he  expertly  handled  its  trie 
$550  million  refinancing  plan.  But  his  mi 
significant  Geffenlike  play  was  making 
play  at  all,  despite  the  rumors  that  he  wa 
ed  out  of  DreamWorks.  In  fact,  Geffen  sa 
he,  Katzenberg,  and  Spielberg  have  nei 
gotten  along  better.  He  wants  you  to  kn< 
this.  "The  rumors  just  aren't  true,"  he  sa 
"It  isn't  upsetting  to  me  personally,  but 
sure  upsets  our  employees." 
BIG  WIN:  Geffen,  57,  solidified  his  positi 
as  the  hard-nosed  deal-maker  of  the  Drea 
Works  triumvirate.  When  virtually  any  \ 
deal  gets  down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  he 
called  upon  to  seal  it— as  he  did  recen 
by  signing  DreamWorks  to  major  (and  r. 
tentially  lucrative)  co-production  deals  w: 
Fox  and  Warner  Bros. 
BIG  LOSS:  The  messy  public-relations  bra 
over  the  publication  of  The  Operator,  a  ha; 
hitting  Geffen  biography  by  Tom  King,  a  W 
Street  Journal  reporter.  King  received  GefTe 
cooperation  partly  because  both  men  are  g 
and,  according  to  Geffen,  were  interested 
presenting  gay  role  models.  But  Geffen,  cc 
cerned  that  King  was  sniffing  for  dirt,  back 
out  after  giving  some  interviews.  Though  t 
press  had  a  field  day  with  the  rift,  the  boi 
was  published  to  middling  reviews  and  sal< 
YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  ever  itchy  Turn< 
who  last  year  complained  that  "I'm  too  ri< 
to  be  number  two"— number  one  being  li 
putative  boss.  Time  Warner  chairman  Gc 
aid  Levin— saw  daylight  and  ran  for  it.  \ 
can  thank  the  abrupt  resignations  of  Ion 
time  Warner  Bros,  co-chairmen  Bob  Da 
and  Terry  Semel,  who  for  years  had  rcign< 
over  the  studio's  film  and  music  division 
Turner,  61,  never  known  as  a  thumb  twiddli 
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WHAT  IF  AN  SUV  WERE  RAISED 
BY  A  FAMILY  OF  SPORTS  CARS? 
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our  Web  site  or  call  us  at  (800)  639-1000. 

Me  and  license  fee.  ©  2000  Marda  North  American  Operations. 


INTRODUCING  THE  200-HP  MRZDR  TRIBUTE  LX-V6 


e  company  that  created  the  legendary  RX-7  and 
j  decided  to  build  an  SUV,  what  would  you  expect? 
j  acceleration?  Taut,  agile  handling?  Pure  push- 
back-in-your-seat  exhilaration? 
•II,  here  it  is.  The  vehicle  only  Mazda  could  have 
ted.  The  Mazda  Tribute.  The  SUV  with  the  soul  of  a 
ts  car.  fit  prices  that  start  at  just  $17,520  for  the 
la  Tribute  DX.  LX-V6  model  shown  $21,335! 


•  200-horsepower  3.0-liter  DOHC  24-valve  V6  engine. 

•  Electronically  controlled  4-speed  automatic. 

•  16"  alloy  wheels  with  P235/70R16  all-season  tires. 

•  Sport-tuned  MacPherson  strut  front  suspension 
and  multilink  rear  suspension. 

•  Available  Anti-lock  Brake  System  (ABS)  with  Electronic 
Brakeforce  Distribution  (EBD). 

•  Available  on-demand  4-wheel  drive. 
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Get  in.  Be  moved. 
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i  role  in 
ei  entlj  had  been 

;  i.  iyg  a  rival  slu- 

■\\  hen  he  enters  the  room,  you 
iously." 
inG  win:  While  vinuall)  every  major  player 
involved  with  I  Ik-  Big  Merger  has  found 
something  to  complain  about,  Turner,  after 
i  an  initial  fuss,  seems  perfectly  com- 
fortable with  the  arrangement.  No  wonder: 
his  1  nne  Warner  stock  and  options  are  now 
worth  roughlj  $10  billion. 
BIG  LOSS:  Well,  normally,  the  biggest  blow 
would  have  to  be  the  departure  of  a  spouse. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  couple  inevitably 
referred  to  as  "Ted  and  Jane"  has  no  doubt 
been  painful  for  both  after  nine  years  of 
marriage,  but  since  neither  has  betrayed  even 
the  slightest  sign  of  weakness,  it  could  rea- 
sonably be  argued  that  Turner's  most  palpable 
losses  were  less  heart-rending— specifically, 
the  still-foundering  CNNfn  business-news 
channel  and  Turner's  hard-hit  pet  obsession, 
sports.  His  ugly  baby,  the  WCW  wrestling 
league,  is  lagging  behind  the  popular  WWF. 
And  then,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of 
his  beloved  Atlanta  Braves,  there  was  the 
P.R.  nightmare  sparked  by  pitcher  John 
Rocker,  who  described  New  York  as  a 
cesspool  filled  with  criminals  and  "queers." 
YEAR  AHEAD:    -v 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


TED  CO-C.O.O., 
TIME  WARNER 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  AOL  second  banana  Pitt- 
man  (a  former  disc  jockey  and  MTV  master- 
mind), who  once  worked  as  a  Time  Warner 
executive,  has  surfed  the  Zeitgeist  to  the  top  of 
new  media,  and  now,  astonishingly,  he's  taking 
over  old  media  too.  He  shrewdly  positioned 
himself  as  the  guy  who  could  cut  through  the 
chaos  of  the  huge  merger  and  smoothly  bridge 
the  cultures  of  the  two  companies. 
BIG  WIN:  In  May,  when  AOL  Time  Warner 
revealed  its  new  management  structure,  Pitt- 
man,  46,  was  the  really  big  winner.  He'll  be 
in  charge  of  most  of  the  star  media  proper- 
ties—the on-line  service,  the  cable  colossus, 
the  magazine  empire— a  bunch  of  business- 
es that  together  will  bring  in  86  percent  of 
the  projected  cash  flow. 
BIG  LOSS:  As  the  new  boss  of  CNN  and 
Turner  Broadcasting  he'll  have  to  find  a  way 
of  coping  with  the  ornery  tongue  of  Ted  Tur- 
ner, who  will  have  no  operating  role  at  AOL 
Time  Warner,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  "senior 
adviser." 
YEAR  AHEAD:   ♦ 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Selling  TCI,  the  na- 
tion's second-largest  cable  operator,  to 
AT&T  for  $54  billion  in  1999  was  supposed 
to  have  ended  John  Malone's  reign  as  the 
Darth  Vader  of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. Turns  out  Darth  wasn't  ready  to  give 
up  his  cape.  Rather  than  retire  to  his  cat- 
tle ranches  or  ride  his  Harley,  Malone  has 
been  extending  Liberty's  tentacles  the  world 
over.  The  result  is  a  portfolio  that  features 
goodly  chunks  of  Time  Warner  and  Rupert 
Murdoch's  News  Corporation;  major  stakes 
in  nearly  half  of  the  top  50  cable  channels 
in  the  U.S.  (including  Discovery,  Court  TV, 
and  Barry  Diller's  USA);  and,  courtesy  of 
deals  done  within  days  of  one  another  in 
June,  partnerships  with  the  leading  cable 
operators  in  Japan  (where  he's  teamed  with 
Microsoft),  Latin  America,  and  Europe. 
That  Liberty  Media  is  an  AT&T  tracking 
stock  also  hasn't  stopped  Malone  from  in- 
vesting heavily  in  Ma  Bell  competitors.  Says 
David  Geffen,  "Compared  to  him,  the  rest 
of  us  are  midgets." 

BIG  WIN:  The  billion-dollar  paper  loss  Ma- 
lone suffered  on  AT&T  stock  recently  will 
be  a  minor  memory  if,  as  Wall  Street  ex- 
pects, he  regains  full  ownership  of  Liberty 
Media  next  March.  Malone  has  wanted 
the  company  back  virtually  from  the  mo- 
ment he  signed  the  sale  papers  in  1999. 
Now  it  appears  that  Malone  will  get  his 
wish,  thanks  to— of  all  things— the  federal 
regulations  he  so  famously  detests.  In  ap- 
proving AT&T's  $44  billion  purchase  of 
cable  giant  MediaOne  this  June,  the  F.C.C. 
ordered  divestiture  of  significant  cable  hold- 
ings by  May  19,  2001.  (Malone,  it  is  said, 
would  like  to  acquire  AT&T  itself  some- 
time next  year.) 

BIG  LOSS:  Financial  sages  thought  59-year- 
old  Malone  a  dope  last  March,  when  he 
plunked  down  $755  million  for  Ascent  En- 
tertainment. Sure,  Ascent  had  holdings  in 
On  Command,  the  hotel  movie  provider, 
and  on  its  own  supplied  NBC  with  satellite 
services.  But  roughly  $300  million  of  the 
deal  was  going  for  an  arena,  a  hockey  team, 
and  the  woeful  Denver  Nuggets.  Finally,  the 
critics  said,  the  man  of  simple  tastes  (Mal- 
one's idea  of  a  gourmet  breakfast  is  micro- 
waving  a  package  of  frozen  honey  buns)  had 
become  simpleminded.  So  what  did  John 
Malone  do  four  weeks  later?  Sell  those  stu- 
pid assets  for  $450  million. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


DAVID  FILO 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Yahoo's  key  move  wd 
what  it  didn't  do:  contrary  to  speculation  oi 
Wall  Street,  the  Web  site  didn't  respond  t< 
the  AOL  Time  Warner  deal  by  making 
mega-merger  or  acquisition  of  its  own.  (Som 
investors  hoped  it  might  buy  Disney.)  It 
executives  talked  mergers  with  News  Corpo 
ration  and  eBay,  but  that's  all  it  was— talk 
Instead,  Yahoo's  Gen  X  founders,  Davie 
Filo,  34,  and  Jerry  Yang,  31.  chose  to  go  i 
alone,  convinced  that  they  could  survive  th< 
Internet's  Darwinian  competition. 
BIG  WIN:  Yahoo  stayed  at  the  epicenter  o 
the  Web  explosion— its  number  of  "unique  vis 
itors"  from  around  the  world  rose  from  60  mil 
lion  in  spring  1999  to  156  million  last  June 
BIG  LOSS:  Yahoo's  stock  was  beaten  dowr 
last  spring,  falling  from  $197  to  $115.  Even  so 
it  still  trades  at  around  400  times  earnings 
Yahoo-watchers  say  that  Tim  Koogle,  49 
who  acts  as  Filo  and  Yang's  adult  supervi 
sion,  can  handle  wild  rides  (he  races  cars) 
but  he  also  knows  how  to  fix  a  faltering  en 
gine  (he  helped  pay  his  way  through  college 
by  working  as  an  auto  mechanic). 
YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  the  wake  of  the  endless 
misery  the  Feds  inflicted  on  unrepentant,  con 
descending  Microsoft,  Grove,  64,  and  Barrett 
61,  look  even  smarter  for  the  cooperative,  con 
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i)ST  BENEATH  the  surface  of  your  business  ues  the  most  POWERFUL  FORCE  in  the  universe:  THE  DOT  wuh  the  dot  in  .com 

I  WW  NO  BOUNDARIES,  AND  YOUR  COMPETITION  KNOWS  NEVER  TO  ENTER  YOUR  WATERS.  THE  dot  turns  information  into  power. 
I  POWER  IS  EVERYWHERE  AND  IT'S  ALWAYS  ON,  THANKS  TO  FEROCIOUS  INTERNET  COMPUTING  TOOLS.  THE  DOT'S  ULTRA-AVAILABLE  ENTERPRISE 
(VERS  (WILL  24/7  DO?),  SOLARIS~.COM  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  IRONCLAD  STORAGE  AND  SERVICES  WILL  LET  YOU  SWIM 
FREELY  IN  THE  NET  ECONOMY.  UNLESS,  OF  COURSE,  YOUR  COMPETITION  HAS  THE  DOT  TOO... 


ID  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  WWW.SUN.COM/THED0T  ©2000  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.  All  RIGHTS  RESERVED.  SUN, 
SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  THE  SUN  TOGO  THE  IMA  COFFEE  CUP  10G0,  SOLARIS,  THE  NETWORK  IS  IHE  COMPUTER,  AND  WE'RE  THE  DOT  IN  .COM  ARE 
TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS.  INC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  ■  X  ©  UNIVERSAL  STUDIOS 


We're  the  dot  in  .com 
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Jonathan  L.  Dolgen,  chairman 
of  the  Viacom  Entertainment 
Group,  and  Sherry  Lansing, 

f  chairman  of  the  Paramount 
Pictures  Motforrftciure  Group, 
'  on  the  "New  York  Street"  set  at 
Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood 
on  July  28,  2000. 


ciliatory  approach  they  took  when  the  Justice 
Department  investigated  Intel  for  possible  anti- 
trust abuses.  The  company  handled  the  matter 
quietly  and  settled  out  of  court.  The  Feds  had 
claimed  that  Intel  abused  its  power  by  forcing 
three  computer  manufacturers,  including  Com- 
paq, to  share  their  own  patents  with  Intel  if 
they  wanted  to  receive  key  technical  informa- 
tion about  the  Intel  chips  they  bought. 
BIG  WIN:  In  July,  Intel-which  is  the  Dow's 
best  performer  over  the  past  year— unveiled 
what  will  be  the  world's  fastest  computer  chip, 
with  an  internal  clock  that  routes  through  1.13 
billion  electrical  pulses  per  second. 
BIG  LOSS:  The  chipmaker  that's  generating 
buzz  isn't  Intel— it's  Transmeta,  a  start-up  which 
is  backed  by  big-shot  investors  Paul  Allen  and 
George  Soros  and  counts  the  legendary  Linus 
Torvalds  among  its  engineers.  Transmeta's 
:med  Crusoe,  relies  on  some  ingenious 


programming  from  Torvalds's  crew,  costs  less 
than  Intel's,  and  consumes  less  power,  which 
makes  it  a  contender  for  the  new  waves  of 
portable  computers  and  handheld  devices. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 
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PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  billionaire  Microsoft 
co-founder  with  investments  in  Hollywood, 
cable  TV,  sports  franchises  (Portland  Trail 
Blazers  and  Seattle  Seahawks),  and  the  In- 


ternet (Priceline,  Mercata,  and  the  Go2N< 
portal)  teamed  up  with  his  fellow  billionaii 
George  Soros  to  back  Transmeta,  a  Silico 
Valley  chipmaker  that  has  the  audacity  to  ti 
to  compete  with  Intel  to  control  the  future  ( 
computerdom.  Transmeta— with  software  re 
olutionary  Linus  Torvalds  in  its  brain  trust 
is  set  to  go  public  at  the  end  of  2000  in  wh; 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  technolog 
I.RO.'s  of  the  year.  These  days  Allen  needs  e: 
citing  new  investments  like  that,  since  in  th 
past  year  he  unloaded  $11  billion  of  his  M 
crosoft  stock  as  the  company's  image  was  fu 
ther  besmirched  by  its  legal  morass. 
BIG  WIN:  The  June  opening  of  his  $240  mi 
lion  Experience  Music  Project,  a  Seattle  mi 
seum  with  a  characteristically  mind-blowin 
design  by  the  architect  Frank  Gehry.  Aller 
himself  a  rock  guitarist  (his  band  is  calle 
Grown  Men,  and  it  released  its  first,  self-title 
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/RDtR  OF  SIX-YEAR  PERFORMANCE 

SU,  MJN  MICROSYSTEMS,  CISCO  SYSTEMS, 
|  (ADDED  i/96),  ORACLE.  AMAZON  (ADDED  7/971, 
INlll   Mil  «<  'SOU   EBAY  (ADDED  11/98).  IBM,  G  E„  HEWLETT- 
i       1IMF  WARNER,  COMCAST,  VIACOM,  BERKSHIRE 
HATHAWAY.  SONY,  NEWS  CORP,  DISNEY,  APPLE, 
USA  NETWORKS  (ADDED  4/9BI,  SEAGRAM.  PIXAR  (ADDED  1/961, 
LIBERTY  MEDIA  (ADDED  5/99.  AFTER  MERGER  WITH 
AT1T),  FOX  (ADDED  12/961,  ATST,  MARTHA  STEWART  LIVING 
OMNIMEDIA  (ADDED  12/991.  CHARTER  (ADDED  12/99) 
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THE  NESI  IS  AN  AVERAGE  OF  THE  MONTHLY  PERCENTAGE  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  OF  THE  STOCKS  LISTED  ABOVE  IN  THE  SIX  YEARS  SINCE  VANITY  FAIR 
BEGAN  ITS  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  FF4TURE.  DIVIDENOS  ARE  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  MEASURE  OF  THESE  RETURNS. 


•EXCLUDING  BROKERS'  FEES. 


a  bumpy  one  for  the  si 
kel,  and  the  New  Establishment  Stock  Index  (ne 
which  was  created  two  years  ago  by  Vanity  Fat 
track  the  performance  of  the  publicly  traded  corr 
nies  in  each  year's  New  Establishment  50,  reflects 
Though  the  nesi's  performance  has  slowed  this  year, 
numbers  continue  to  impress;  the  index  is  up  46.24  pen 
between  August  1999  and  August  2000,  and  from  5 
5,  the  first  year  of  the  New  Establishment 
up  a  staggering  1,591.05  percent.  Over 
e  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  is  up  ( 
t.  The  NASDAQ  outpaced  the  NESI,  gaining 
six-year  total  for  the  Dow  is  1 89.61  perc 
lAQitis  416.34  percent.  In  this  last  year,  2 
:ks  outperformed  the  Dow  over  the  year, 
ks  outpaced  the  NASDAQ.  If  you  had  bou 
rth  of  stock  in  each  of  this  year's  29  NESI  c 
in  August  1999,  your  profit  after  one  year  wo 
$13,409.60.**  If  you  had  bought  $1,0 
worth  of  stock  in  each  of  the  NESI  companies  in  Auc 
1994  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  newer  companies,  after  tt 
were  added  to  the  index),  six  years  later  your  pn 
(on  $29,000  invested)  would  have  been  $461,404.; 
While  New  Establishment  stocks  such  as  Amazon  (do 
33.1  percent  for  the  year)  face  uncertainty  as  the  marki 
romance  with  Internet  stocks  has  cooled,  technology  b 
chips  such  as  Sun  Microsystems  (up  224.82  percent)  c 
Oracle  (up  344.79  percent)  have  buoyed  the  NESI 
above-average  returns.  -KATE  AURTH 


CD  in  April),  initially  intended  the  building  (a 
cross  between  Gehry's  renowned  Bilbao  Gug- 
genheim and  a  smashed  guitar)  to  be  a  Jimi 
Hendrix  shrine.  But  the  mogul  clashed  with 
members  of  the  legendary  musician's  family, 
and  the  building  later  morphed  into  an  all- 
encompassing  temple  to  rock  'n'  roll. 
BIG  LOSS:  Allen,  47,  abruptly  closed  down  In- 
terval Research,  his  think  tank  in  Palo  Alto, 
which  collected  many  of  the  top  geniuses  in 
Silicon  Valley  but  managed  to  spend  almost 
$100  million  without  much  to  show  for  it. 
And  on  a  personal  front,  his  relationship  with 
tennis  star  Monica  Seles  ended  after  rumors 
that  they  would  marry. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  the  wake  of  an  era 
when  investors  were  stepping  over  one  an- 
other to  buy  Internet  companies  that  may 
soon  be  trivia  questions  on  Jeopardy!,  is  it 
any  wonder  Buffett  is  buying  brick?  Yes, 
ind-mortar  companies—  but  also  just 


plain  brick.  In  June,  Buffett  purchased  Justin 
Industries,  makers  of  brick  (and,  incongru- 
ously, footwear),  for  $600  million.  This  is 
just  the  latest  sign  of  Buffett's  interest  in 
swallowing  companies  whole,  instead  of 
merely  taking  a  bite.  Berkshire  Hathaway  has 
bought  seven  companies  in  the  last  three 
years,  including,  in  1999,  Jordan's  Furniture, 
a  New  England  retailer,  and,  with  two  other 
investors,  the  Iowa-based  MidAmerican  En- 
ergy Holdings  Company. 
BIG  WIN:  His  health.  America's  most  fa- 
mous Cherry  Coke  junkie  got  good  news 
when  he  found  out  the  polyps  in  his  colon 
were  benign.  Perhaps  to  quell  investor  shak- 
iness,  Buffett,  70,  told  the  press  last  year 
that  he  has  chosen  successors  both  for 
Berkshire's  stock  portfolio  and  for  the  op- 
erations side  of  the  business— though  he  de- 
clines to  tell  anyone  who  they  are,  including 
the  successors  themselves. 
BIG  LOSS:  Even  with  a  big  rebound  from 
Berkshire  Hathaway's  low  in  March,  by 
which  point  the  stock  had  lost  50  percent 
of  its  value,  the  past  year  has  been  a  killer 
for  Buffett.  Most  of  his  big  investments 
nose-dived:  Coke,  Gillette,  Disney.  And 
his  much-talked-about  1998  acquisition. 
General  Reinsurance,  was  predicted  to 
fork  over  $600  million  to  cover  under- 
writing losses  (including  a  $20  million  loss 
on  one  home  alone:  the  former  Marian 
Carey-Tommy  Mottola  mansion  that  went 


up  in  flames  last  year).  Shares  of  Ber] 
shire  Hathaway  were  down  22  percent  th 
year,  and  the  company  underperforme 
the  S&P  500  for  the  first  time  in  20  year 
The  buy-and-hold  mantra  that  had  bee 
Buffett's  signature  suddenly  began  to  loc 
like  misplaced  loyalty,  and  his  oft  repea 
ed  rationale  to  investors  about  why  h 
doesn't  buy  Internet  stocks— "We  don't  ii 
vest  in  what  we  don't  understand"— wt 
met  with  a  gentle  rejoinder  of  "Wei 
maybe  it's  time  you  learned." 
YEAR  AHEAD:    -*■ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  At  64,  Jack  Welch  hasn 
always  been  about  to  retire;  it  just  seem 
that  way.  His  valedictory  victory  lap  al  i  rei 
eral  Electric,  which  he  turned  into  one  i 
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Here's  to  being  first.  Here's  to  leading.  Here's  to  altering  the  face 
of  business  by  revolutionizing  every  single  facet  of  your  company 


A  new  world.  A  new  way. 


HMtNl     ZOOO 


i  and  emulat- 

i    ii  i    be<  ome  a  mara- 

d  handling  foi 

;i  moirs,  which  eventuallj 

>    rn<  i   Hrade  Publishing  i  n 

mere  bag  ol  shells  to  

nillion  last  year,  Welch 
what  Babe  Ruth  said 
when  reminded  thai  he  made  more  money 
than  the  president  of  the  United  States:  "I 
iettei  H  than  he  did."  The  same 
could  not  be  said  for  Hob  Wight,  57.  who 
watched  with  honor  and.  apparently,  fury 
as  rivals  grabbed  quiz  shows  and  "reality" 
programming  from  under  the  eyes  of  pas- 
sive NIK',  which  tied  with  CBS  at  No.  2  in 
the  ratings 

BIG  WIN:  Welch  will  retire  next  year  to  be- 
come a  kind  of  corporate  guru— unless  he 
makes  a  move  to  run  a  new,  spun-off  NBC 
on  his  own  or  undertakes  another  corporate 
challenge.  As  for  Wright,  NBC  earnings 
were  respectable,  despite  the  extortionate 
prices  shelled  out  for  E.R.  and  Friends; 
CNBC  is  a  powerhouse  (it  now  outpaces 
CNN);  and  Wright  himself  was  recently 
named  a  vice-chairman  of  G.E. 
BIG  LOSS:  Internet  entry  NBCi  has  been  a 
disaster.  NBC's  fall  lineup  has  several  gap- 
ing holes.  And  NBC  West  Coast  chief  Scott 
Sassa  and  entertainment  president  Garth 
Ancier  could  face  the  ax  both  for  sitting  out 
the  reality  wave  and  for  looking  silly  trying 
to  catch  it  as  the  tide  recedes.  Similarly, 
Welch-not  Wright— arguably  missed  the 
boat  by  not  spinning  off  NBC  when  the  net- 
work looked  invincible. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    ■♦- 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997      1996       1995 
36 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  A  colleague  says  Bloom- 
berg, 58,  worries  that  "somebody  in  some 
garage"  will  one  day  invent  a  gizmo  that 
will  blow  the  doors  off  the  proprietary-data 
terminals  that  annually  bring  his  company 
S2.3  billion  in  revenue.  So  far,  he  has  been 
able  to  relax.  Not  only  do  "Bloomberg  ma- 
chines" continue  their  relentless  advance 
(140,000  institutions  and  individuals  lease 
them,  including  the  Vatican),  but  the  com- 
pany's increasingly  diversified  units— wire 
service,  television,  radio,  publishing,  inter- 
active trading— all  set  records  the  last  12 
months.  "He's  like  the  Kleenex  of  Wall 
Street,"  says  choleric  New  York  Observer 
columnist  Christopher  Byron.  "Everybody 
uses  the  phrase  'What's  on  the  Bloom- 


lo  ensure  that  remaing  the  case,  in 

i     I  giveaway  Internet  offerings  from 

the  likes  ol  Yahoo,  Bloomberg's  constantly 

beefing  up  content  on  his  225-million-page- 
views-a-month  Web  site.  In  August,  Bloom- 
berg took  part  in  a  successful  FBI  sting 
operation  which  thwarted  two  hackers  who 
were  attempting  to  steal  Bloomberg  tech- 
nology secrets. 

BIG  WIN:  Last  December's  quiet  move  into 
interactive  TV— the  first  ever  in  the  indus- 
try may  prove  a  financial  gusher.  By  2004 
the  system,  which  provides  stock  quotes 
and  e-commerce  transactions  on  demand,  is 
expected  to  be  in  25  percent  of  U.S.  homes, 
making  for  a  $10  billion  market. 
BIG  LOSS:  Being  a  one-man  band  (Bloom- 
berg owns  72  percent  of  his  company  and 
is  omnipresent  in  its  operations)  sparks 
shudders  of  "What  happens  if  Mike's  plane 
goes  down?"  (He  flies  his  own  and  has  pi- 
loted an  F-15.)  The  worries  have  grown 
with  reports  that  have  Bloomberg  itching 
to  succeed  New  York  mayor  Rudy  Giu- 
liani. The  rumors  became  a  roar  when 
Bloomberg,  fresh  from  hosting  the  A-list 
Washington  bash  that  followed  the  White 
House  correspondents'  dinner,  had  lawyers 
register  nearly  50  domain  names  such  as 
"yesformike.com"  and  "bloomberg2001.com." 
YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  a  case  of  strange  bed- 
fellows—mammoth corporation  together  with 
rebel  forces— Gerstner,  the  tough,  media- 
phobic  boss  of  the  world's  largest  info-tech 
company,  decided  that  all  of  IBM's  hardware 
and  software  would  support  Linux,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  free-software  movement.  He  even 
announced  plans  to  put  1,000  Linux  pro- 
grammers on  his  payroll.  Motive:  strike  a  blow 
against  Microsoft  and  Sun,  which  both  charge 
for  their  own,  competing  software. 
BIG  WIN:  In  a  relatively  weak  year,  when  IBM's 
RC.  business  kept  losing  money,  and  Sun 
kept  beating  it  in  the  market  for  servers  (the 
computers  that  run  Web  sites),  the  58-year- 
old  Gerstner  won  himself  a  pay  package  of 
$102  million. 

BIG  LOSS:  IBM  took  an  especially  painful  hit 
from  the  Y2K  problem,  since  many  of  its  big 
corporate  customers  were  so  preoccupied 
with  fixing  the  bug  that  they  couldn't  be 
bothered  with  buying  new  machines  and  soft- 
ware from  Big  Blue. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  game  never  chanj 
lor  Bezos,  the  calm  and  confident  former  W 
Streeter,  who  despite  the  continuing  disbelief 
his  many  critics  relentlessly  pursues  his  gra 
strategy  of  becoming  the  top  seller  of  nea 
everything  to  seemingly  everyone  through  1 
mega-site,  which  now  pushes  kitchen  supplii 
tools,  patio  furniture,  and  beauty  aids  alo 
with  electronics. 

BIG  WIN:  Amazon's  first  business,  hawki 
books,  is  already  profitable,  and  Bezos  pi 
diets  that  two  of  his  other  early  efforts,  the  rr 
sic  and  video  businesses,  will  be  in  the  bla< 
by  year's  end.  But  his  best  news  was  person; 
the  birth  of  his  first  child,  son  Preston,  la 
spring.  Unlike  British  prime  minister  Toi 
Blair,  Bezos,  36,  didn't  hesitate  to  take  parent 
leave.  Bezos's  reproductive  zeal  was  thwarte 
however,  when  he  offered  to  donate  sperm 
Silicon  Valley's  most  famous  lesbian  pow 
couple,  Wall  Street  Journal  tech  columni 
Kara  Swisher  and  PlanetOut  C.E.O.  Megc 
Smith.  "No  mogul  sperm,"  said  Swisher. 
BIG  LOSS:  It  was  bad  enough  when  Amaze 
suffered  with  the  rest  of  Nasdaq's  tech  stock 
diving  from  $113  a  share  to  below  $50  in  tl 
spring's  bloodbath.  But  a  Lehman  Brothers  r 
port  in  June  slammed  the  company,  suggestir 
that  it  might  not  have  enough  cash  to  pay  bat 
the  billions  it  has  borrowed  from  bondholdei 
The  analyst's  critique  hammered  the  stoc 
down  more  than  19  percent  in  a  single  day 
$34.  Moreover,  the  skeptics  questioned  Bezos 
belief  in  his  company  when  the  entreprenei 
sold  380,000  shares  of  his  stock. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  With  everyone  talkir 
about  high-speed  broadband  connections  1 
the  home  as  if  they  were  coming  soon 
not  5  or  10  years  down  the  road,  but  1  i 
2— Stringer,  58,  needed  to  make  sure  th; 
Sony's  content  people  from  music,  film,  an 
Internet  were  talking  to  one  another.  So  I 
presided  over  a  sweeping  reorganization  ( 
Sony's  American  operations.  "If  we  pull  8 
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Enjoy  a  revolutionary  view  from  business  class... 


...if  yOU  Can  Stay  awake.  British  Airways  introduces 
the  world's  first  fully  flat  beds  in  business  class.  More  proof 
the  British  simply  know  how  to  travel.  Only  in  Club  World. 


BRITISH  AIRWAYS 


experience.britishairways.com  Nov  ciub  Wn 
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Luxe  Life 


This  fall  marks  the  return  of  the  ladylike  suit  and  everything  that  goes  with  it.  Posh,  polished 
looks  have  ruled  the  runways  and  rich,  luxurious  fabrics,  such  as  leather  and  cashmere, 
have  taken  over  where  denim  left  off. 

And  while  many  fashion  favorites  have  caught  on  to  this  latest  trend,  others  made  "luxe" 
their  benchmark  long  before  its  recent  resurgence.  Two  style  makers  that  come  to  mind 
are  the  German  design  house  of  Strenesse,  a  pioneer  in  modern  couture,  and  the  Swiss 
watchmaker  Breguet,  whose  elegantly  crafted  designs  have  been  an  integral  part  of 

culture  since  1775. 


HAUTE  HERITAGE 

Right:  The  Breguet  "tonneau-shaped" 
Heritage  models  blend  a  classical 
repertoire  with  a  20th-century  shape 
and  highlight  the  elegant  curve 
of  the  Breguet  case  as  well 
as  the  guilloche  dial  and 
Breguet  hands. 


iH  PRINCESS 
:  Three  of 
esse's  latest  looks 
ill  2000/Winter  2001 
casing  designer 
ele  Strehle's  use 
ohisticated  fabrics 
sate  this  season's 
itive  chic. 
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Gabrlele  Strehle 


Referring  to  herself  as  a 
"clothmaker"  rather  than  a 
fashion  designer,  Strenesse's 
Gabriele  Strehle  is  dedicated 
to  the  art  of  her  craft.  "The 
important  thing  is  the  sense  of 
physical  contact,  of  handling 
something;  it's  vital  that  I 
touch  and  feel  the  new 
fabrics  and  leathers,  the 
seams,  and  the  lining 
materials,"  she  says. 

It  is  Strehle's  conviction  and 
attention  to  detail  that  keep 
women  coming  back  for  her 
stylish  designs  season 
after  season. 
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"Women  have 
developed  an 
instinct  for  fashion," 
Strehle  notes.  "They 
don't  want  to  wear 
marketing  strate- 
gies. They  want 
to  be  as  close  as 
they  can  to  the 
spirit  of  time. 
They  want  to 
feel  it  next  to 
their  bodies." 
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STRENESSE 
GABRIELE  STREHLE 


Invented  for  you 


i  ,m,  curt/ In  Breguet  in  1780, 
the  automatic  movement  featured 
Voting  weight  that 
rid  the  mainspring 
hidd)  iiu  craftsman's  band 
decorates  the  weight  with  fine 
guilloche  engraving  to 
complement  the  beauty 
of  the  movement. 


A 


Breguet  watch  has  a  unique  respon- 
sibility; it  comes  to  you  carrying  the 
name  of  Abraham-Louis  Breguet,  the 
greatest  watchmaker  ever  known.  You 
will  recognise  it  by  the  legendary 
"Breguet"  hands,  the  shimmering 
guilloche  dial,  and  the  finely  fluted  case 
band  that  give  your  Breguet  its  strong 
character.  Wear  it  with  pride,  you  have 
chosen  an  exceptional  watch. 


Depuis  1775 


By  inventing  the  tourbillon 
device  around  1795, 
Breguet  eliminated  the 
influence  of  gravity  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  watch. 
This  pivotal  invention 
is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
current  collection,  which 
has  a  number  offline 
tourbillon  watches. 


His  &  Hers  in 

18kt.  Yellow  Gold 

Hers  with  Diamonds 
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HOTtl  WAIDORFF  ASTORIA  PARK  AVENUE  Al  49IH  SMI!  •  NEW  YORK,  NY  I0022'2I275I  9824  «  509  MADISON  AVENUE  AI S3RD  STREET*  NEW  KM,  NY  10022  •  2128 
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Breguet  LLC  Sole  Distributor  for  the  USA,  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 

For  further  information  please  call.  1-888-BREGUET  or  l-HHH-27  V  itUH 

Visit  BREGUET  at  www.bieguet.com 
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his  together,"  he  explains,  "we'll  be  able  to 
nake  Sony's  content  available  to  every  dig- 
tal  platform." 

JIG  WIN:  The  Welshman  was  knighted  by 
3ueen  Elizabeth  in  July  2000.  "Isn't  it  some- 
:hing'r"  he  says.  "They  give  you  a  decoration 
around  your  neck,  and  tap  you  with  a  sword 
on  both  shoulders.  You  kneel  on  a  kneeling 
stool,  which  is  better  than  a  ducking  stool, 
I  suppose." 

BIG  LOSS:  Sony's  movie  division  has  an  un- 
canny knack  for  churning  out  losers.  Most 
recently,  the  S80  million  Kim  Basinger  ve- 
hicle. /  Divamed  of  Africa,  grossed  only  $6 
million  at  the  box  office.  An  even  bigger 
problem  is  Napster  (which  allows  people  to 
get  music  over  the  Web  for  free).  Stringer's 
own  personal  Godzilla:  upwards  of  a  billion 
songs  have  been  downloaded,  and  nobody 
paid  for  any  of  them.  Tommy  Mottola's 
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Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc.,  like  all  mu- 
sic companies,  is  going  to  have  to  re-invent 
its  business  plan  to  deal  with  the  Internet 
whether  Napster  is  outlawed  or  not. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


MEL  KARMAZIN 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Even  before  the  planned 
Viacom-CBS  media  mega-merger  was  con- 
summated, the  irascible  Karmazin  had  the 
nerve  to  pick  a  very  public  clash  with  Sum- 


ner Redstone,  his  equally  strong-willed  boss- 
to-be.  Karmazin,  the  tightfisted  radio  and  TV 
mogul,  tried  to  persuade  Redstone  not  to 
spin  off  the  lackluster  Blockbuster  Video, 
but.  alas,  the  septuagenarian  mogul  wasn't 
moved.  Karmazin,  56.  is  Redstone's  heir  ap- 
parent, but  still,  why  risk  angering  the  old 
man  before  he  passes  on  the  reins'.'  But  noth- 
ing seems  to  inhibit  Karmazin's  megaloma- 
nia. Already  he's  hatching  more  grandiose 
plans:  "When  .lack  Welch  retires,  I  plan  lo 
buy  NBC."  he  said 

BIG  WIN:  CBS's  new  'realm  IV'  show  Sur- 
vivor, which  stranded  16  contestants  on  a  de- 
serted South  Sea  island,  became  an  instant 
huge  hit.  challenging  the  overall  ratings  ol 
ABC's  sensation.  Who  Wants  i<>  Be  n  Million- 
aire. And  Survivor  was  especial!)  good  al 
attracting  the  young  viewers  th.it  advertisers 
covet,  helping  lo  improve  the  audience  dem- 
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debut,  within  .1  week  il  had  lost  its  ratings  slot 

tim  n  Imerica's  Most  Wanted. 
big  LOSS:  Karmazin  suffered  a  major  embar- 
rassment when  he  lost  lus  big  bet  on  CBS's 
Earl}  Shov  I  ven  after  spending  $30  million 
on  a  fancy  now  studio  looking  out  on  Central 
Park  and  $5  million  a  year  to  lure  Bryant 
Gumbel  as  host,  the  morning  program  suf- 
fered a  drastic  decline  in  the  ratings,  and  a 
number  of  CBS  affiliates  have  talked  about 
dropping  an  hour  of  the  program. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  response  to  the  wild 
success  of  Steve  Jobs's  stylish  machines,  Dell, 
the  unstoppable  P.C.  mogul,  long  known  for 
profits,  tried  adding  pizzazz.  His  computer- 
hardware  company,  which  manufactures 
clunky  beige  boxes,  created  the  $999  WebPC, 
a  small,  sleek,  break-the-mold  cylindrical  com- 
puter that,  like  Apple's  iMac.  came  in  a  choice 
of  five  colors  with  J.  Crew-style  names:  Tahoe 
blue.  Sedona  orange.  Sea  Island  teal.  Red  Riv- 
er red,  and  Napa  purple.  But  sales  were  so 
weak  that  Dell  scrapped  the  line  in  June. 
BIG  WIN:  Dell.  35,  triumphed  in  a  bidding 
war  for  Blackstone  Group  president  Stephen 
Schwarzman's  12-room  duplex  apartment  on 
Fifth  Avenue  (neighbors  include  Jonathan 
Tisch  and  Mortimer  Zuckerman).  but  the 
Texan's  final  offer— $22  million— may  be  the 
most  that  anyone  has  ever  paid  for  what's 
essentially  a  crash  pad.  His  primary  resi- 
dence is  a  33,000-square-foot  house  outside 
Austin  designed  by  Charles  Gwathmey— es- 
timated building  cost:  between  $30  million 
and  $60  million.  Dell's  wife,  Susan,  might 
spend  more  time  at  the  apartment  than  her 
husband:  she  runs  an  upscale  dress  compa- 
ny on  Seventh  Avenue,  called  Susan  Dell, 
Inc..  where  some  of  the  ready-to-wear  items 
are  priced  at  $15,000. 

BIG  LOSS:  Dell  has  gotten  so  huge -it's  the 
biggest  P.C.  seller  in  the  U.S.,  and  second  only 
to  Compaq  worldwide— that  it  can't  possibly 
sustain  its  historic  growth  rate  of  more  than  50 
percent  a  year.  Michael  Dell  cautioned  in- 
vestors to  expect  closer  to  30  percent  annual 


".nil  I  he  stock.  «i  highflier  for  a  decade,  ac- 
tually fell  nearly  50  percent  early  this  year, 
then  resumed  its  climb  onlj  to  tumble  again 

YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


199?       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  As  Sun's  stock  contin- 
ued its  sharp  ascent  while  the  shares  of  its 
arch-rival,  Microsoft,  spiraled  downward. 
McNealy  fired  a  point-blank  shot  at  some  of 
Bill  Gates's  most  lucrative  businesses:  Sun 
(the  company  sells  many  of  the  computers 
that  run  Web  sites)  unveiled  a  bunch  of  soft- 
ware programs  for  common  business  needs- 
word  processing,  spreadsheets,  graphics— 
that  it  is  making  available  free  over  the 
Internet  so  that  customers  won't  need  to  pay 
up  to  Microsoft  any  longer. 
BIG  WIN:  McNealy's  quiet  coup  has  been 
holding  on  to  the  highly  regarded  Ed  Zander, 
53.  who  has  been  eyed  for  C.E.O.  jobs  at  Ap- 
ple. Hewlett-Packard,  and  Compaq.  Zander 
now  runs  Sun  day  to  day  while  McNealy,  45. 
serves  as  its  public  face  and  visionary.  Zander 
seems  more  Hollywood  than  Silicon  Valley: 
he's  a  manically  energetic,  fast-talking,  wise- 
cracking Brooklyn  native  who  grew  up  watch- 
ing the  Dodgers  at  Ebbets  Field  and  hanging 
out  at  Coney  Island.  The  son  of  a  Polish- Jewish 
immigrant  furrier,  he  wears  Armani,  while 
McNealy  prefers  Levi's  and  golf  shirts. 
BIG  LOSS:  When  the  hugely  popular  eBay  auc- 
tion site  went  out  of  service  for  22  hours  in 
June  1999,  causing  anguish  among  thousands 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  some  disgruntled  finger- 
pointing  was  aimed  (however  unfairly)  at  Sun, 
which  makes  the  servers  that  eBay  relies  on. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


1  ;  i 
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C.  MICHAEL 
ARMSTRONG 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999  1  1998   1  1997   1  1996       1995 
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PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Ma  Bell  has  endured 
everything  but  locusts  the  last  12  months: 
stock  price  nearly  halving;  key  executives 


heading  out  the  exits;  the  much-ballyho< 

release  ol  wireless-operations  tracking  st( 
landing  with  a  resounding  thud:  scorch 
press  coverage  (Ai &  I  At  tin  BRINK,  wen 
M'tr  York  Times  headline);  expensive  acq 
sitions  going  sour:  corporate  accounts  j 
selling  in  droves;  board  member  and  larg 
shareholder  John  Malone  telling  The  M 
Street  Journal  the  company's  marketing  i 
"fruit  salad."  And  now  the  formerly  i 
thinkable  is  being  bruited:  takeover,  break 
Armstrong,  61.  has  admitted  the  troubl 
along  with  his  role  in  creating  them  ("I 
accountable").  But  with  the  key  elements 
his  cable  and  wireless  strategy  in  place  (t 
$44  billion  purchase  of  MediaOne  in  Ju 
completed  a  spending  spree  that  began  w 
the  $54  billion  buy  of  Malone's  Tele-Co 
munications  Inc.),  he's  exuding  confiden 
for  the  long  term. 

BIG  WIN:  Despite  calls  by  Malone  for  "Ja 
Welch-style"  management,  Armstrong  i 
pears  under  no  pressure  to  pull  the  gold( 
parachute  rip  cord.  Armstrong  will  have 
chance  to  prove  his  mettle,  if,  as  wide 
predicted,  AT&T  spins  off  Liberty  Med 
the  Malone-run  tracking  stock,  next  sprir 
Should  all  go  according  to  script,  champag 
corks  will  be  popping  in  Basking  Ridge,  n 
parachutes. 

BIG  LOSS:  In  tough  times  especially,  cre< 
bility  is  precious,  and  AT&T's  has  been  ta 
ing  a  drubbing.  The  honesty  armor  was  fii 
dented  in  May  with  the  announcement  th 
growth  and  earnings  would  be  less  than  pi 
viously  advertised— news  conspicuously  om 
ted  in  the  hype  preceding  the  release  of  tl 
company's  wireless-operations  tracking  stoc 
A  month  later,  AT&T  hiked  basic  consum 
long-distance  rates  only  days  after  telling  tl 
F.C.C.  it  would  cut  them.  Latest  to  be  co 
fused  are  Wall  Street  analysts.  In  July,  ATcS 
chastised  them  for  setting  profit  estimat 
too  high;  weeks  before,  they  were  beii 
blamed  for  making  them  too  low. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   X 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  With  the  embers  of  D 
neygate  still  glowing— Katzenberg  and  Eisnei 
well-publicized  litigation  over  profit  sharil 
was  settled  a  year  ago  Kat/enberg  has  laki 
the  high  road.  "That's  yesterday's  news."  I 
says.  "That's  not  even  news."  In  Holly  woo 
friends  are  enemies  and  enemies  friends,  I 
deed,  when  Kat/enberg.  49,  recently  ran  in 
Eisner  at  an  industry  parly,  he  greeted  h 


his  ,s  an  invitation  to  a  dream  fulfilled.  Fifty  years  ago,  we        company  became  the  planets  4x4  authority,  visit  your  nearest 
reamt  of  creating  the  most  capable  4x4s  in  the  world.  Today,         Land  Rover  Centre.  All  the  proof  you'll  need  starts  at  $33,975 


and  Rovers  have  mastered  seven  continents  and  are 
old  in  over  120  countries. To  discover  how  a  once  small 


Because  we're  always  happy  to  welcome  new  dreamers 
into  the  fold.  Come  see  what  a  Land  Rover  is  made  of 


COURAGE 


*~V 


VISIT   BE8T4X4  .IANDROVFR   COM   OR   CALL    1-000   FINF.1WO. 
head  iniiiiiy1  Drive  responsibly  "II  toad  i  £000 Land  Howl  Notih  America,  lm.  Alv 
ovary  Sanaa  II  SO ia  $3 3,875  MSRPol  modal  (Down  In  {36  /:".  and  ini  lodes  laa" 
i  mm  II'  "I  •:,!./ •!;".  I  mi.  MM ii' .  includa  $82&  doslinntfon  charga  and  exclude  1.1 


HMENT    2000 


,  ■    Katzenbi  rg 

I  rbcrl    Mien's  Sun  Val- 
ive  courtship  of 
■  :',    Messier,  fueling 
-His  to  renew 
iWork ;'  distribution  deal 
ig  .ii  the  end  of  nexl 
to  merge  his  studio  with  Vivendi 
i  niversal  and  then  run  the  whole  show. 
big  win:  During  .1  summer  when  potty  hu- 
eping  historical  epics  were  all 
1  ,  DreamWorks  scored  big  with  one 
ol  Katzenberg's  pel  projects,  the  delightful 
I  laymation  comedy  Chicken  Run,  a  $50 
million  production  which,  by  studio  stan- 
dards, was  considered  slightly  risky:  its  hu- 
mor is  decidedly  British   the  co-director  is 
Nick  Park,  of  barmy  Wallace  &  Gromit  car- 
loon  lame    and.  after  all.  it's  a  movie  about 
chickens.  The  picture,  which  enjoyed  the 
best  opening  o\'  an)  DreamWorks  animation 
project    SIX  million    is  expected  to  do  even 
heavier  business  overseas,  where  high-end 
animation  is  a  bigger  sell  than  it  is  here.  It 
has  already  grossed  more  than  $100  million. 
"This  was  the  one  that  was  really  essential," 
says  Katzenberg.  "We  wanted  to  prove  that 
we  could  compete  in  the  animation  field." 
BIG  LOSS:  Another  of  his  pet  animation  proj- 
ects. The  Road  to  El  Dorado,  was  a  major 
disappointment,  earning  a  relatively  paltry 
$50  million  and  triggering  widespread  titter- 
ing over  at  Brand  X,  Disney.  The  failure  of 
the  lavish  there's-gold-in-them-thar-hills  pic- 
ture, featuring  the  highly  paid  voices  of  Kevin 
Kline  and  Kenneth  Branagh.  made  Chicken 
Run  something  of  a  must-succeed;  if  it 
hadn't.  DreamWorks'  animation  department 
might  well  have  been  placed  in  intensive  care. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


HERBERT  A.  ALLEN 


SIDENT  AND  C.E.O., 
.LEN  &  COMPANY, 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Away  from  the  glare 
that  accompanies  the  annual  Sun  Valley 
"summer  camp,"  the  privately  owned  Allen 
&  Co.  operates  with  a  discretion  that  makes 
Skull  &  Bones  seem  a  loose-lipped  rabble. 
"Me  a  power  in  Hollywood?"  Allen  scoffs. 
"Nonsense.  I  couldn't  get  my  granddaugh- 
ter a  job."  That  ingrained  self-deprecation 
(along  with  his  policy  of  not  charging  fees 
on  deals  that  don't  pan  out,  such  as  Barry 
Diller's  1994  pursuit  of  Paramount)  is  a 
reason  why  Allen's  financing  and  counsel 
are  so  sought-after.  Toning  down  sex  and  vi- 
olence in  mass  media  was  a  hot  topic  at 
Sun  Valley.  "At  what  point  will  people  say, 


l  nough  oi  this  stufl    we  are  going  to  boy- 
cotl  movie  theaters  and  television  stations, 

record  companies,  whatever".'"  Allen  asks. 

■||  you  want  your  characters  in  the  movies 

to  be  imitated,  so  you  can  be  selling  prod- 
ucts off  the  back  of  (hat.  you  can't  deny 
thai  you  are  seeking  to  influence  society." 
BIG  WIN:  Nol  that  Allen  is  averse  lo  making 
money,  His  firm  helped  handle  the  $44  bil- 
lion sale  of  cable  giant  MediaOne  to  AT&T 
this  year.  As  a  member  of  the  Coca-Cola 
board.  Allen  also  helped  clean  up  the  Coke 
mess  by  teaming  with  Warren  Bulled  lo 
shove  chairman  Doug  Ivester  out  the  door. 
BIG  LOSS:  Allen,  who  often  dines  alone  read- 
ing a  book,  treasures  his  privacy.  He  was  not 
altogether  pleased  when  the  New  York  Post 
splashed  him  across  its  pages  as  an  available 
billionaire  bachelor,  complete  with  a  two- 
decades-old  photo.  "It  wouldn't  have  gotten 
me  anywhere  socially,"  says  Allen,  60.  "Be- 
cause when  the  old  man  showed  up,  she'd 
think  she'd  gotten  the  wrong  guy." 
YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*- 
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CAPITAL  RESEARCH  AND 
MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999  1  1998   1   1997   1  1996   1  1995 
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MBM  ■■■  HHM  MMM  MBH 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  For  the  amazing  Craw- 
ford, 53,  it  was  another  year  of  somehow 
being  both  ubiquitous  and  invisible.  No  one 
knows  the  media  business,  and  its  players, 
better  than  he;  Barry  Diller,  Gerald  Levin. 
Sumner  Redstone,  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr..  and 
Rupert  Murdoch  are  all  buddies  of  his. 
Their  friendships  are  not  entirely  disinter- 
ested, because  he  controls  huge  blocks  of 
their  stock.  At  Sun  Valley,  no  one  is  court- 
ed more  assiduously.  And  yet,  for  all  his  in- 
fluence, he  remains  unseen,  attracting  less 
press  coverage  in  a  year  than  most  recluses. 
BIG  WIN:  Crawford's  scorecard  over  the  last 
12  months  is  particularly  impressive.  Time 
Warner  soared  and  AOL  languished  after 
their  merger;  Crawford  controls  eight  per- 
cent of  the  former,  none  of  the  latter.  He 
sold  off  his  Disney  before  it  tanked,  then 
bought  back  a  huge  stake— more  than  50 
million  shares,  the  largest  in  the  company 
before  it  rebounded  on  the  strength  of  Who 
Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire.  He  unloaded  ca- 
ble stocks  before  they  fell  30  percent.  And 
he  got  Sumner  Redstone  to  return  Mel  Kar- 
mazin's  call,  something  Redstone  had  pre- 
viously not  done,  thereby  bringing  Viacom 
and  CBS  together. 

BIG  LOSS:  Really  only  a  matter  of  what  did 
less  well. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Now  he's  a  little  bl 
country,  a  little  bit  rock  'n'  roll:  Freston's  dc 
minion  continues  to  expand  with  the  Viacorr 
CBS  merger,  which  put  him  in  control  of  th 
CBS  cable  channels  TNN  (The  Nashvill 
Network)  and  CMT  (Country  Music  Telev 
sion).  Since  Viacom  chairman  Sumner  Rec 
stone  has  said  that  he  thinks  of  Freston  lik 
a  son,  and  Viacom  president  and  C.O.O 
Mel  Karmazin  clearly  has  CBS  TV  presiden 
and  C.E.O.  Leslie  Moonves  in  his  cornel 
some  industry  handicappers  speculate  tha 
any  control  Freston  gets  over  CBS  propertie 
is  Redstone's  way  of  ensuring  his  hands  an 
tightly  on  Karmazin's  reins. 
BIG  WIN:  Viacom  was  late  ramping  up  fo 
the  Internet,  but  now  its  new  MTVi  Grou] 
has  gone  from  nowhere  to  the  No.  1-ratec 
on-line  music  entertainment  network.  MTV 
movie  division  continues  to  churn  out  low 
budget,  lowbrow  films  like  this  season's  Snow 
Day,  which  has  grossed  $60  million.  But  th< 
real  win  continues  to  be  MTV  Networks— in 
eluding  MTV,  VH1,  Nickelodeon,  and  T\ 
Land— which  has  had  a  staggering  15  yean 
of  20  percent  annual  growth. 
BIG  LOSS:  Freston,  54,  bought  Andy  War 
hoi's  8.000-square-foot  town  house  on  th< 
Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan  for  $6.5  mil 
lion  this  year,  and  like  everyone  else  he'e 
heard  the  rumors  of  secret  passageway: 
and  hidden  treasures.  "No  old-world  mas 
ters  hidden  under  the  floorboards,  nc 
cookie  jars— believe  me,  we  looked."  Hf 
had  to  satisfy  himself  with  his  old  standby 
flea-market  shopping.  He  also  scours  on 
line  auctions  for  rock  memorabilia.  "But 
haven't  bought  much  yet,"  he  adds.  "Most 
ly  I  like  to  see  who's  selling  their  MT\ 
Music  Award  statues." 
YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  ll  was  a  very  good  \cai 
for  the  49-year-old  Iger.  one  which  saw  bin 
rise  to  deputy  Mousekcteer  to  Michael  lis 
ner  and  saw  all  boats  under  his  command 
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-.  .»;    v^j  Michael  Bloomberg,  founder 

and  C.E.O.  of  Bloomberg  L.P., 

photographed  at  the  City  Hall  stop 

on  the  N/R  subway  line  in  New  York 

City  on  July  18,  2000. 


at  ABC  rise  dramatically  atop  the  tidal  wave 
of  Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire.  Iger  gets 
great  marks  for  his  people  skills  in  a  sense, 
for  being  the  un-Eisner,  tending  to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  people  in  a  way  Eisner  can't. 
And  yet,  the  same  old  debate  over  Iger  still 
rages:  is  he  all  charm  and  veneer,  getting  by 
on  a  suitcase  and  a  smile,  or  is  there  some- 
thing there?  Does  Eisner,  who  clearly  likes 
him,  see  him  as  a  bona  fide  successor,  or 
simply  as  a  friendly,  reassuring  presence, 
willing  to  do  the  boss's  scut  work  doggedly 
and  uncomplainingly  in  a  way  Michael 
Ovitz  never  could?  These  questions  will 
probably  always  haunt  him,  proof  positive 
that  the  blessings  of  good  looks  and  a  nice 
tality  are  not  always  unalloyed. 
G  WIN:  It  seems  only  fair  that  Iger,  who 


took  his  lumps  when  ABC  languished  in 
third  place  in  the  ratings,  be  credited  for 
Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Millionaire,  which  vault- 
ed the  Alphabet  Network  to  No.  1  and 
stands  to  make  as  much  as  $600  million 
in  profits.  It  was  Iger  who  was  involved  in 
putting  the  show  on  the  air,  though  even  he 
admits  that  he  had  no  idea  how  gargantuan 
it  would  prove  to  be. 

BIG  LOSS:  Around  LA.,  where  Iger  and 
his  wife,  CNN's  Moneyline  co-host  Wil- 
low Bay,  have  moved,  some  people  wonder 
just  what  Iger  is  doing  at  Disney.  And  in- 
siders speculate  that  Who  Wants  to  Be  a 
Millionaire  could  become  to  ABC  what 
When  Good  Pels  Go  Bad  and  other  video 
programs  became  for  Fox:  a  quick  dose  of 
ratings  heroin.  Should  America's  taste  for 


Regis  et  al.  prove  fickle,  ABC  and  Disne. 
could  be  in  a  different  kind  of  fix. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


PARTNER, 
LEINER  PERI 
VUFIELD&8. 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Docrr,  the  world's  mos 
famous  venture  capitalist,  scrambled  to  proj 
up  the  stock  of  Healtheon/WebMD,  hi! 
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YOU   WEAR   BEGINS   WITH 

YOUR   HAIR. 

A  sensual  way  to  treat  hair  as 
clothing.  Mohair,  Spandex.  Suede. 
Different  fibers.  Different 
fabrics.  Different  fashions, 
it's  time  to  build  a  whole 
new  wardrobe  for 
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Hair  Designer  at 
an  authorized 
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Now,  I  actually 
have  cleavage. 


—T.G.,  Johnstown,  PA 


Finally — 
the  natural 
approach 
to  breast 
enhancement 


For  the  breasts you've 
always  wanted. . .  naturally. 


ISIS™  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  STORES. 
CALL  FOR  FREE  DETAILS  IN  COMPLETE  CONFIDENCE. 

1-888-440-3633 


Tracy  from  Johnstown,  PA 
something  many  womer 
A  firmer  bustline.  And 
cleavage.  But  as  much  as  Tracy 
this  she  was  unwilling  to  risk 
implants.  Then  she  learne. 
natural  approach,  the  patent-| 
ISIS'"  Breast  Enhancement  Syst 

"At  first  I  was  real  skeptica 
Tracy.  "But  within  two  to  threi 
I  started  feeling  a  tingling  sei 
So  I  got  out  my  tape  m 
I  measured  and  then  I  k- 
measuring." 

What  Tracy  discovered  next  I 
many  women  discover  whe 
use  ISIS™.  "I  was  gaining 
Two  inches."  And  like  man} 
women  on  the  program,  Traq 
change  in  her  cup  size.  "I  gl 
full  cup  size." 

According  to  Tracy,  "People  n 
Especially    my    husband." 
Tracy    says    her    bust    has 
definition.    Along    with    hei 
cleavage    comes    the    conf 
to    wear    today's    latest    fas 
"There  are  some  shirts 
wear  before.  But  now  I  actuall 
a  chest  to  hold  those  shirts  up 
does  work." 


So    what    is    this    former    sk 
recommendation?  "Any  womar 
wants  to  increase  the  size  and  fir 
of  her  bust   naturally  should 
I'm  very  happy  with  the  results." 

If  you're  looking  for  a  natural  v\ 

improve  the  appearance  of  your  bu 

call  now.  Join  Tracy  and  the  thousai 

other  women  who  have  already  discc 

the  remarkable  benefits  of  the  ISIS" 

Enhancement  System. 

This  product  includes  a  dietary  supplement  and  a  cosme 

Your  results  may  not  be  the  same  as  Tracy's  (not  pictured)  N< 

product  nor  statements  about  it  have  been  evaluated  by  the 

Drug  Administration.  This  product  is  not  intended  to  i 

treat,  cure  or  prevent  anj 
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Exclusively  designed  apparel  &  accessories  in  over  210  locations  nationwide. 
For  the  store  nearest  you  and  a  free  catalog  with  a  special  savings  certificate, 
call  department  680  at  1 .888.855.4986  or  shop  online  at  www.chicos.com. 


when  you  check  out. 


Coldwater  CreeU 

r\££ J  i.1 L    i  i  iit\if\r\ 


Offer  good  through  11/30/00 


Advertisement 


IGIA  lon-Aire  Hair  Dryer 
Dry  your  hair  in  half  the  time! 

Ion  therapy  restores  and  fortifies  hair  from  the  inside  out.  Moisture- 
reducing  properties  of  ion  therapy  combined 
with  low  heat  and  high  speed  in  a 
unique   patented   design.   Drying 
time  is  cut  by  50%.  No  frizzing,  just 
silky,  manageable  hair!  Folding  handle 
for  travel.  $39.95  +  $5.95  s/h.   Call 
1-800-500-8800.  Free  Salon  Styles  and 
Techniques  Instructional  video.  Dept.  VFIO10. 


Visit  www.igia.com 


IGIA  Therma-Spa  Paraffin  Heat  Bath 

IGIA  Therma-Spa  offers  the  benefits  of  heat  therapy  using  paraffin  wax  to 
smooth  and  moisturize  your  skin.  Dip  your  hand,  elbow  or  foot  to  help  ease 
muscle  pain,  aching  or  stiffness.  Remove  it  and  paraffin  cools  to  form 

a  skin-like  therapeutic  glove. 
Recommended  by  physicians  as  well 
as  athletic  therapists.  IGIA  Therma- 
Spa  includes  6  lbs.  unscented  wax. 
Free  Terry  Mitt,  Bootie  and  liners. 
Scented  paraffin  wax  refills 
are  available.  Call  1-800-485-7571. 
Therma  Spa  Unit  $79.95  +  $1 2.50  s/h. 
Dept  VFPW10. 


Increase 
Breast  Siz 
Naturally- 
Guarante 
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Guaranta 
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Vanish  Unsightly  Veins  Nature 

Finally  a  solution  for  unsightly  spider  veins.  V 

Swedish    Vein    Lotion    is    a    patented    all-n 

herbal  formula  that  deeply 

penetrates  the  skin  to 

unclog  veins,  to 

help      eliminate 

unattractive  spider 

veins  -  even  bright 

red   ones.   Clinical 

studies     boast 

a    90%    proven 

success  rate.  Safe,  fast, 

effective.   Guaranteed 

results... or  your   money 

back.  To  order,   call  toll 

free  1  -888-203-6079. 
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Lose  Inche: 
in  Only  40 
Minutes!  Nc 
4  Diets  or  Pill 


^>i 


Lipolysis,  a  n 
scientific  breakthroL 
removes  excess 
through  one's  nat 
body  system,  from 
waist,  thighs  or  an 
Safe   and    effect 
clinically  prov 
Slendior™    Be 
Slimming  Gel  uses  this  technology  to  get  ric 
unwanted  fat  in  as  little  as  40 
minutes  and  keeps  it  off  for  up    ^ 
lo  10  days,  without  dieting,  pill:,      $|F|yjr->l< 
or  exercising,    Guaranteed!    Kwi 
Order  toll  free  1  -888-203-6082     ' 


Ever 


I 
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ery  day.  Everywhere.  People  need  sexual 
ualth  care  services.  Every  day,  members  of 
ingress  and  anti-choice  lobbyists  work  to 
(strict  our  choices.  Every  day,  politicians  are 
laking  decisions  about  our  health  and  well- 
king.  Send  a  message  to  Congress.  We 
ismand  the  freedom  to  make  our  own 
esponsible  choices.  It's  fast  and  it's  easy.  Log 
1  or  call  Planned  Parenthood. 
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TO  TAKE  ACTION! 


WWW.PLANNEDPAlTENTHOOD.ORG/ACTION 


FOR   MEDICAL    APPOINTMENTS:  80 


.PLAN 


d  Parenthood  of  Central 
nthern  Arizona,  Inc. 
«,  AZ 

77-7526 

d  Parenthood  of 
m  Arizona,  Inc. 
»,AZ 
14-1761  x218 

\oumain  Planned  Parenthood 

ma 

28-5490 


Planned  Parenthood  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  NM 
505-265-5976 

Planned  Parenthood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
Farmineton,  NM 
505-327-0451 

Planned  Parenthood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
Las  Vegas,  NV 
702-878-3622 


Planned  Parenthood  Mar  Monte 

Reno,  NV 

775-688-5555 

Planned  Parenthood  Health  Services 
of  Southwestern  Oregon 
Eugene,  OR 
541-344-2632 

Planned  Parenthood  ofthe  Columbia/Willamette 
Portland,  Salem  and  Bend,  OR 
Vancouver,  WA 
503-775-4931 


II 


Planned  Parenthood  of 
Western  Washington 
Seattle,  WA 
206-328-7735 


Planned  Parenthood  ofthe 
Inland  Northwest 
Eastern  Washington  and 
Northern  Idaho 
Spokane,  WA 
509-326 


Planned  Parenthood  v) 

Central  Washington 
Yakima,  WA 
509-248-  >628 


I  Planned  Parenthood 
Responsible  Choices 


If  you  wish  to  contact  your  local  Planned  Parenthood  headquarters  and  this  list  does  not  include  your  region  please 
call  vour  nearest  Planned  Parenthood  medical  center  at  1.800.230.PLAN  and  ask  tor  the  Public  Attairs  Otl.ce. 
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E    NEW   ESTABLISHMENT   2000 


,,im  ed  from  I'M.  i    >"J  technocratic  ef- 
to  use  the  Internet  to  connect  doctors  and 
ients  and  revamp  the  costly  bureaucratic 
ss  ol  the  health-care  system.  As  Healtheon's 
pfits  sagged  and  its  stock  price  fell  from  $60 
ate  February  to  $19  in  early  April,  Doerr 
nded  together  with  the  company's  co- 
nder.  Jim  Clark,  to  buy  $220  million  of  the 
ck  on  the  open  market,  which  drove  up  the 
cc  by  33  percent  in  a  single  day. 
;  WIN:  It's  hard  to  imagine  when  Doerr,  49, 
>  time  to  make  new  deals-he  already  sits 
the  boards  of  19  companies,  including 
na/on  com  and  Sun  Microsystems.  But  he 
lied  off  another  coup  as  the  impresario  be- 
ld  the  June  initial  public  offering  of  Hand- 
ring,  the  new  handheld-computer  maker 
•m  Jeff  Hawkins  and  Donna  Dubinsky,  who 
/ented  the  Palm  Pilot  and  made  it  a  sensa- 
n.  Despite  a  brutal  market  for  I.P.O.'s, 
indspring's  shares  shot  from  $20  to  $28.  giv- 
i  it  a  market  capitalization  of  $3.4  billion. 
5  LOSS:  Doerr,  once  considered  invincible. 
is  revealed  to  be  human  after  all  when  some 
his  most  high-profile  investments,  such  as 
ieite"  Home  and  (Village,  struggled  with  de- 
essed  stock  prices  and  management  shake- 
is.  I  he  stress  seems  to  be  getting  to  him,  de- 
■ite  his  wife  Ann's  efforts  to  get  him  to  slow 
>wn.  Doerr— nerdy-looking,  gadget-laden,  and 
rikingly  thin    made  a  scene  when  he  stranded 
;r  at  a  restaurant  table  on  a  Saturday  night  to 
ke  long  business  calls  on  his  cell  phone,  re- 
rning  to  the  dining  room  only  to  shout  at  the 
apless  waiter,  "Don't  you  know  who  I  am? 
m  John  Doerr!" 
EAR  AHEAD:  ■*> 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997      1996       1995 


LAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Thanks  largely  to  Bew- 
:es's  shrewd  programming  choices,  HBO 
las  become  the  darling  of  the  critics:  it  re- 
vived 86  Emmy  nominations,  second  to 
*1BC.  The  buzz  is  translating  into  an  even 
ligger  subscriber  base  (up  from  25  million 
o  almost  27  million)  and  significantly  bet- 
er  Nielsen  numbers:  The  Sopranos  is  HBO's 
tighest-rated  show  ever,  with  9  million 
'iewers.  And  its  late-night  bad  boys  Chris 
lock  and  Dennis  Miller  attract  larger  au- 
liences  than  the  tamer  broadcast  talk  jocks 
ay  Leno  and  Conan  O'Brien.  "Jeff  spent 
'ears  in  the  shadow  of  Michael  Fuchs,  but 
eff  has  way  outperformed  him  and  turned 
^O  into  this  juggernaut,"  says  a  Time 
Varner  managing  editor.  "He's  hot  as  a 
irecracker.  He's  got  Sopranos,  he's  got  Sex 


and  the  ( 'ity.  Who's  gonna  fuck  with  him?" 
BIG  WIN:  Bewkes  can't  go  to  a  party  without 
someone  trying  out  his  or  her  bad  Italian  ac- 
cent on  him.  "Even  Marlon  Brando  did  it," 
Bewkes  says.  As  if  The  Sopranos  needed  a 
publicity  stunt,  in  July  the  show  held  an  open 
casting  call  (in  New  Jersey,  needless  to  say) 
that  drew  more  than  14,000  hopefuls.  Al- 
though Bewkes,  famously  publicity-shy  him- 
self, demurs  when  asked  about  how  his  per- 
sonal taste  shapes  the  network  ("It's  the  vision 
of  so  many  people"),  he  admits  that  he  knows 
from  thugs  and  bullies.  After  all,  his  name  is 
pronounced  "BiH-kess";  imagine  being  in  the 
third  grade  and  having  a  name  that  rhymes 
with  "mucus."  "Oh  yes,  I  was  traumatized," 
says  the  graduate  of  Yale  and  Stanford. 
BIG  LOSS:  With  the  AOL-Time  Warner 
merger,  persistent  rumors  that  Bewkes,  48, 
might  be  the  man  to  replace  Gerald  Levin 
have  died  down,  since  he'd  have  to  leapfrog 
an  even-more-golden  boy,  Bob  Pittman. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1994 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  guy  who  played  the 
title  role  in  his  high-school  production  of 
The  Link-  Prince  is  becoming  the  crown 
prince  of  the  cable  universe.  Through  acqui- 
sitions and  smart  swaps  with  other  players, 
Roberts  doubled  Comcast's  subscriber  base 
in  the  past  year  to  8.2  million,  clustered  his 
subscribers  for  greater  economies,  and  se- 
cured the  position  of  his  family's  company 
as  the  third-largest  cable  concern  in  the  U.S. 
BIG  WIN:  "You  mean,  other  than  getting 
second  place  in  the  over-40  World  Champi- 
onship Squash  Doubles?"  Roberts,  41,  asks. 
Comcast's  core  business— which  includes  not 
only  cable  but  ownership  of  QVC,  Phila- 
delphia's '76ers,  and  pieces  of  E!,  the  Golf 
Channel,  and  the  new  Style  channel— post- 
ed solid  revenue  gains  of  14.5  percent  last 
year.  But  the  really  enticing  profits  came 
from  Roberts's  sideline  as  a  speculator:  by 
plowing  Comcast's  cash  into  stocks  such  as 
Excite@Home,  AT&T,  and  Sprint,  he  tripled 
the  value  of  the  company's  portfolio. 
BIG  LOSS:  Despite  the  solid  revenue  growth. 
Comcast's  stock  (down  from  $47  in  De- 
cember 1999  to  $33  in  August)  hasn't  per- 
formed as  well  as  it  should  have  in  the  view 
of  Wall  Street  analysts.  "The  market  says 
satellite  is  heating  up,"  Roberts  explains 
"Cable's  been  the  underdog  for  a  long  time. 
But  we've  been  through  this  before." 
YEAR  AHEAD:    * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  a  big  push  to  revitalize 

the  image  of  the  reliable  but  boring  old  com- 
puter behemoth,  Fiorina,  the  former  Lucent  mar- 
keting whiz  who  is  reviving  the  No.  2  computer- 
maker,  spent  $200  million  on  a  flashy  new 
advertising  campaign  from  San  Francisco's 
hipper-than-thou  Goodby  Silverstein  agency 
(the  creators  of  "Got  milk?").  In  one  of  the  TV 
spots,  a  sleekly  toned  distance  runner  some- 
how loses  a  marathon  to  a  sumo  wrestler,  a 
stand-in  for  giant  H-R  (Fiorina  herself  does 
the  voice-overs  for  two  of  the  spots.) 
BIG  WIN:  Fiorina  beat  out  Sun  Microsystems' 
Scott  McNealy  for  the  prized  contract  to  sup- 
ply 90  percent  of  the  computers  that  will  pow- 
er Amazon. corn's  business.  And  her  shake-up 
at  H-P  revived  its  sales  and  profits.  But  her 
biggest  score  was  probably  her  own  $69  mil- 
lion compensation  package  last  year,  which 
made  Sun's  McNealy  look  like  cheap  labor  at 
only  $3.7  million.  And  Fiorina  had  H-P  get 
her  a  Gulfstream  IV  (her  predecessor.  Lew 
Piatt,  flew  coach). 

BIG  LOSS:  Fiorina's  uniqueness  as  the  only 
female  C.E.O.  of  a  top  manufacturer  is  threat- 
ened by  Anne  Mulcahy,  who  became  pres- 
ident and  chief  operating  officer  of  rival 
printer-maker  Xerox  and  seems  destined  to 
become  its  C.E.O.  Like  Fiorina.  46.  Mulcahy 
is  young  (47),  blonde,  and  attractive. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996   I  1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Bertelsmann's  book- 
publishing  and  music  units  both  turned  in 
knockout  performances,  but  faced  with  the 
pending  AOL-Time  Warner  and  Universal- 
Vivendi  combines,  Olson  and  Zelnick's  Ger- 
man masters  are  restless,  and  pressure  lor 
growing  market  share  is  acute  especially  on 
Zelnick.  The  onetime  favorite  son  took  pub- 
lic poundings  for  his  ousier  of  music  legend 


)CTOBER  2000 


VANITY  FAIR 


tlSHMENT    2  00  0 


Clive  Davis  from  Arista,  and  for  suing  joint- 
venture  partner  Clive  Calder  over  the  chief 
of  Zomba  Recording's  pinching  of  'N  Sync 
from  RCA. 

BIG  WIN:  Olson  thawed  his  icy  image  by 
bumping  the  starting  salary  of  editorial  as- 
sistants 20  percent,  to  an  almost  livable 
$30,000,  and  granting  all  employees  an  ad- 
ditional five  vacation  days.  It  wasn't  just 
purse  strings  that  were  loosened.  "The 
Master  Game  Player,"  as  an  associate  calls 
him,  also  sprouted  a  beard,  and  disentan- 
gled himself  from  an  Organization  Man 
marriage.  But  then,  Olson,  50,  can  afford 
to  relax,  what  with  Bertelsmann's  C.E.O. 
Thomas  Middelhoff  appointing  him  world- 
wide publishing  boss,  ami  his  being  the 
first  American  to  sit  on  the  Bertelsmann 
board.  Zelnick,  meanwhile,  wa^  he  yeo- 
man. First,  he  kept  unhappy  stars  such  as 


Santana  from  bolting  the  Arista  fold.  Then 
he  reached  expensive  settlement  peace  with 
Clive  Calder,  dropping  his  claim  on  'N  Sync 
in  exchange  for  Calder's  extending  his  BMG 
deal  until  2001.  Finally,  he  hushed  Clive 
Davis  with  a  deal  for  a  $130  million  new 
label.  "He's  in  a  no-win  situation,"  says  a 
sympathetic  competing  mogul.  "He  works 
for  the  Germans  and  gets  blamed  for  their 
decisions." 

BIG  LOSS:  Whatever  joy  Olson  takes  from 
running  Random  day  to  day  will  soon  be 
gone,  as  his  dramatically  expanded  respon- 
sibilities will  require  the  naming  of  a  suc- 
cessor. Best  bet  is  Erik  Engstrom,  now  Ran- 
dom's president.  Zelnick  has  much  larger 
worries.  BMG  chairman  Michael  Dorne- 
mann,  Zelnick's  principal  corporate  pro- 
tector, has  been  taking  potshots  and  is  him- 
self thought  to  be  on  shaky  ground.  Small 


wonder  that  Zelnick,  43,  has  been  musir 
on  new  employment.  Says  an  industry  heav 
referring  to  Zelnick's  wife,  "He'll  becon 
Mr.  Wendy  Belzberg." 
YEAR  AHEAD:   * 
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1     OPRAH  WINFREY 

J   CHAIRMAN  AND  C.E.O., 
••a   HARPO  ENTERTAINMENT 
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PREV.OUS  RANKINGS      '"'      'J''      '"7      ",4      " 

1      33      1      17       1   NONE   1   NONE    1   NC 

: 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  The  Queen  of  All  Med: 
extended  her  hegemony  to  yet  another  form  ( 
mass  communication  with  the  April  debut  c 
O:  The  Oprah  Magazine,  which  may  at 
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trJe  dogs  are  stJJJ  cute  when  they  grow  up. 


ftraordinary  'food  for  extraordinary  dos 


c/c, 


■  •  ■ 


HMENT    ZOOO 


St  '  iii  i <  >i'i.ili 

on  Hi 
■  bul  hers  lias 
th  ii  s  unusual  in 

big  v  ■'  :lj  di    p-poi  keted  Paul 

10  million  in  Oxygen  Media. 
much  needed  vote  ol  confidence  to 
ble-1  V  Web  companj  thai  Winfrey  co- 
id  wnli  former  Disney  executive  Geral- 
lybourne  and  I  V  sitcom  queen  Marcy 
t  arsey.  Winfrey's  not  in  the  same  financial 
league  .is  Ulen,  but  with  an  estimated  worth 
,.|  $770.5  million  and  a  take  of  $150  million  in 
I')1)1).  she  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  self-made 
women  in  America. 

BIG  LOSS:  It  was  a  bit  embarrassing  and  even 
funny  when  ()  also  turned  out  to  be  the  name 
of  a  fetish  magazine  with  topless  photography. 
Hut  Oprah.  46.  received  more  stinging  criti- 
cism when  she  went  to  court  and  prevented  a 
former  Harpo  producer  from  writing  a  book 
about  her  apparently.  Winfrey  has  all  of  her 
employees  sign  agreements  that  they  will  nev- 
er talk  about  her  in  public.  Two  key  employ- 
ees have  already  left:  Ellen  Runes,  the  editor 
of  O,  who  departed  after  one  issue  and  was  re- 
placed by  the  well-regarded  Amy  Gross,  and 
Alycc  Alston,  the  publisher,  who  went  to  W. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   4 


of  his  hands  and  began  reading  it  herself. 
BIG  WIN:    I  he  year's  splashiest   Hollywood 

hi!  so  far  was  a  sure  thing:  Mission:  Impos- 

fible  '  has  earned  more  than  $400  million 
worldwide.  I  he  film  conformed  perfectly  to 
Paramount's  steady  procession  of  conven- 
tional crowd-pleasers  Runaway  Bride,  Shall. 
Rules  oj  Engagement,  In  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize risk  a  hallmark  of  the  Dolgen-Lansing 
era  many  of  the  films  were  co-produced 
with  other  studios.  Dolgen,  55,  and  Lansing. 
56.  insist,  however,  that  minimized  financial 
risk  does  not  translate  into  minimized  cre- 
ative risk.  "We  green-light  a  movie  and  then 
figure  out  if  we're  going  to  partner  on  it." 
says  Lansing. 

BIG  LOSS:  It's  tempting  to  take  a  swipe  at 
The  Next  Best  Thing,  the  My  Best  Triend's 
Wedding  rip-off.  which  starred  Madonna 
and  Rupert  Everett.  But  the  biggest  disap- 
pointment had  to  be  Alan  Parker's  Angela's 
Ashes,  a  somber  movie  which  grossed  a 
poor  $32  million  worldwide.  "People  just 
didn't  want  to  see  a  sad  movie,"  says  Lan- 
sing. In  terms  of  enduring  PR.  unpleasant- 
ness, Paramount  took  its  biggest  hit  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  Laura  Schlessinger,  the  popular 
radio  talk-show  windbag  who  has  described 
gays  as  "deviant."  Schlessinger's  TV  pro- 
gram, scheduled  to  debut  this  fall,  is  the 
most  recent  talk  show  produced  by  Para- 
mount Television;  if  Dr.  Laura  is  the  mod- 
el, let's  hope  it's  the  last. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    * 


pany  during  its  expansion.''  Stewart  sa 
She  is  not  known  as  the  most  easygo 
employer.  Hut  in  the  world  according 
Martha,  a  little  discord  is  A  Good  Thi 
"  lension  is  good  when  you're  trying  to 
pand,"  she  has  said.  "If  you  don't  hi 
tension  and  you  don't  have  confronts! 
and  you  don't  have  discussion,  you're  i 
going  to  grow." 

BIG  LOSS:  She's  leaving  her  house  in  W< 
port.  Connecticut,  which,  as  the  setting 
her  TV  show,  became  a  kind  of  Lourdes 
aspiralional  hausfraus.  In  an  article  in  j 
New  York  Times  in  April,  Stewart  tall 
about  Westport's  decline  and  the  end  of 
rich  community's  small-town  ambiance.  (I 
neglected  to  say  she  had  built  a  sizable  bro 
cast  facility  in  town.  At  a  local  store,  p 
pie  signed  a  farewell  card  to  her  with  adii 
such  as  "Having  you  as  a  neighbor  v 
scary.")  One  hopes  that  wealthy  Bedfd 
New  York,  a  community  in  Westches 
County,  will  be  a  bit  more  welcoming:  sr 
bought  a  144-acre  working  farm  listed 
$15.7  million.  In  addition  to  her  three  Cho 
and  eight  cats,  she  keeps  chickens,  ch 
chillas,  and  canaries.  Apparently  her  id« 
about  the  usefulness  of  tension  are  not 
served  for  bipeds.  "The  cats  have  figured  < 
how  to  open  the  canaries'  cage,"  she  s; 
cheerfully.  "It's  their  own  private  Le  Cirqu 
YEAR  AHEAD:    4 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Dolgen.  one  of  the 
toughest  executives  in  town,  and  Lansing, 
one  of  the  most  popular,  are  not  among 
Hollywood's  most  successful  tag  teams  by 
accident.  Where  others  see  singles  and 
doubles,  they  see  home  runs.  There's  no 
finer  example  than  last  year's  thriller  Dou- 
ble Jeopardy,  a  project  which  was  ignored 
by  virtually  every  other  studio.  Lansing 
plucked  it  from  obscurity,  signed  the  rela- 
tively economical  Ashley  Judd,  and  green- 
lighted  the  picture,  which,  to  the  surprise 
of  everyone  but  Lansing,  grossed  a  tidy 
$125  million.  Dolgen,  as  always,  agreed 
with  his  longtime  partner's  instincts.  They're 
like  an  old  married  couple,  professionally 
speaking.  Example:  Dolgen  recently  sat 
reading  the  newspaper  on  the  way  to  the 
airport;  Lansing,  spying  an  interesting  ar- 
vordlessly  snatched  the  paper  out 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  She  has  a  magazine,  an 
advice  column,  a  series  of  best-selling  books, 
a  TV  show,  a  catalogue,  a  Web  site— and 
now  a  publicly  traded  company.  Last  Octo- 
ber, Stewart's  I. P.O.  made  her  a  paper  bil- 
lionaire. Amid  endless  media  hand-wringing 
that  her  company  would  be  toast  if  anything 
happened  to  its  key  employee,  the  stock 
could  not  sustain  its  overblown  $50  post- 
I.P.O.  price.  This  summer  it  was  hovering  in 
the  20s.  But  Wall  Street  analysts  are  still 
bullish  on  Omnimedia  and  Martha. 
BIG  WIN:  Stewart's  breathless  expansion  is 
beginning  to  pay  off.  Her  line  of  home 
products  racked  up  more  than  $1  billion  in 
sales  last  year  for  Rmart,  where  her  en- 
dorsements have  been  crucial  to  the  chain's 
turnaround.  This  year  Stewart,  59,  is 
launching  an  enormous  new  line  of  prod- 
ucts at  Rmart.  "The  biggest  challenge  has 
been  finding  the  right  people  for  the  com- 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  As  the  major  studi 
unleashed  their  heaviest  summer  artiller 
such  as  The  Patriot  and  The  Perfect  Storn 
Miramax  shrewdly  went  against  the  gn 
and  released  the  $20  million  Scary  Mm 
which  spoofs  The  Blair  Witch  Project.  7 
Sixth  Sense,  and,  especially,  its  very  o\ 
Scream  series.  (Scream  3  earned  a  tidy  $ 
million,  making  the  trilogy  the  most  si 
cessful  horror  franchise  of  all  lime.)  "Peo| 
were  always  saying,  'The  Weinsteins  do 
have  a  sense  of  humor,'"  says  Bob  We 
stein.  "We  decided  it  would  be  a  good  tii 
to  show  that  we  can  laugh  at  ourselves."  > 
the  way  to  the  bank:  Scary  Movie  pulled 
$140  million  in  its  first  month. 
BIG  WIN:  After  the  Miramax-mania  of  t 
late  90s    Good  Will  Hunting,  Life  Is  Beat 


(AIR 
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Computers  that 

understand 
your  business? 

Are  these 
people  crazy? 


We  don't  think  so. 

They  are  all  highly  successful  organizations.  And  they 
didn't  get  to  be  that  way  by  trusting  their  fortunes  to 
fanciful  ideas.  Another  thing  they  have  in  common  is  that 
they  all  use  Autonomy  software. 

Which  means  their  computers  now  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  collect,  collate  and  store  data. 

They  have  software  that  reads,  understands 
and  makes  sense  of  the  rapidly  increasing  amount  of 
information  that  is  essential  to  their  continuing 
success. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  their  computers  can  now 
assess  the  value  and  significance  of  information.  So  that  it 
is  prioritized,  distributed  and  acted  upon  with  a  speed  and 


Autonomy.  *' 

Read  between  the  lines.  * 


effectiveness  that  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
until  very  recently. 

Based  on  sophisticated  applications  of  probability 
theory,  Autonomy  software  is  bringing  huge 
competitive  advantages  to  all  the  organizations  listed 
above. 

And  their  number  is  increasing  everyday. 

There  are  in  fact  very  few  businesses  that  couldn't  reap 
similar  benefits  by  installing  Autonomy  products. 

And    frankly    they'd    be    crazy    not    to.    For    more 

information    on    how  Autonomy    products    can    improve 

your  business    performance    call    us    toll    free    at 

l-877-MYAUTONOMY    or    visit    our 

v  w     website  at  www.autonomy.com. 


Tom  Freston,  chairman 

and  C.E.O.  of  MTV  Networks, 

photographed  with  his  1975  BMW 

2002  at  his  home  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  on  July  24,  2000. 


Hfll 


Jul.  Shakespeare  in  Love— this  year  has  seen 
fewer  home  runs  but  many  base  hits.  On  Os- 
car night,  as  their  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley 
was  getting  blanked,  the  Weinsteins  saved 
face  with  The  Cider  House  Rules,  which  won 
two  Oscars,  including  a  best-supporting-actor 
for  Michael  Caine.  Bob,  46,  and  Harvey,  48, 
also  signed  a  fat  new  seven-year  contract 
with  Miramax's  parent  company,  Disney— a 
deal  which  gives  them  more  autonomy  and 
more  money:  Martin  Scorsese's  forthcom- 
ing Gangs  of  New  York,  starring  Leonardo 
DiCaprio,  has  an  $80  million  tab. 
BIG  LOSS:  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley  performed 
decently  at  the  box  office-$81  million  do- 
mestically and  $41  million  overseas  (50  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  and  overseas  box-office 
went  to  co-producer  Paramount)— but  the 
Oscar  snub  was  a  major  disappointment. 


And  Miramax's  marketing  gurus  were  reluc- 
tant to  advertise  that  Happy,  Texas,  a  zany 
comedy  starring  Steve  Zahn,  involved  gay 
themes.  (The  film  tanked  anyway.) 
YEAR  AHEAD:   ■+► 


44 

NORMAN 

PEARLSTINE 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999  1  1998  1  1997      1996      1995 
41    |   47    |   42       37        39 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Pearlstine  had  to  joust 
with  the  press  corps,  which  tirelessly  pressed 
the  question:  Will  the  acquisition  of  Time 


Warner  by  AOL  be  the  End  of  Journalis 
as  We  Know  It?  So  far,  the  answer  has  be 
a  resounding  "Urn,  doesn't  look  that  waj 
though  he  adds,  "If  a  mouse  swallows  i 
elephant,  it  ends  up  looking  a  lot  like  : 
elephant.  We  really  don't  know  what  tr 
will  be  like."  Apparently  he's  going  to  sti 
around  to  find  out— this  spring  Pearlsti: 
signed  on  for  three  more  years. 
BIG  WIN:  The  People  franchise  continued 
stellar  performance,  with  the  new,  close-t 
profitable  Teen  People  dissing  the  other  tee 
titles.  And  Fortune's  spin-off  eCompany  Nt 
looks  promising.  Pearlstine  also  weather* 
a  widely  disseminated  rumor  that  he  w, 
about  to  bolt  T.W.  for  Disney  and  tl 
warmer  climate  of  L.A.,  for  which  he  si 
has  an  inordinate  fondness.  (The  eight-fo 
painting  of  a  palm  tree  in  his  office  hi 
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ly  the  travel  experience  you  want.  From 
nly  travel  site  you'll  need.  With  close  to 
destinations.  Unique  online  features, 
isible  from  your  desktop  or  handheld. 
Jon't  forget:  we're  also  a  great  way  to 
i  terrific  local  restaurant  or  hot  spot.  For 
ig  around  the  globe  or  just  around  town, 
rst  place  to  visit  is  www.fodors.com. 


/  Miniguides 

Interactive  guidebooks  you  design,  with  exactly  the  information  you  need... 
from  weather,  to  currency  exchange,  to  local  customs  and  attractions. 

H  Dining  and  Lodging  Reviews 

What  to  eat,  where  to  stay,  wherever  you're  going. 

j  Travel  Lounge 

Lively  online  exchanges  of  travel  tips  and  advice  with  our  experts  and  each  other. 

ft   MapS  Fodot  s  ond  Fodors  com  ore 

Navigate  a  city  —  or  locate  a  neighborhood  eatery.  uod.morksoUoodomHow.1* 


HMENT    ZOOO 


i  [h    world.)  "No 

i  cannot 

I  wi  mid  evei  be 

BiG  LO  leadlii     w i iti  rs   this  was  a 

/  ife  was  dead    vanquished  for 

n  6  i  years,     I  nding  Life 

hardesl  decision  I  made  all  year," 
says  Pearlstine,  58.  And  he  hasn't  won  any 
points  foi  the  much-ballyhooed  lifestyle 
magazine  Real  Simple,  which  is  known 
.Hound  the  office  as  Real  Stoopid. 

YEAR  AHEAD:    -*■ 


■* 

EDGAR 
BRONFMAN  JR. 

^■H 

1 

THE  SEAGRAM  COMPANY 
LIMITED 

PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999   1  1998   1   IS 
99     1     99     1 

97      1994       1995 
9         14         II 

■tMMIMHHM 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Nothing  so  became 
Edgar  junior's  stewardship  of  the  family  em- 
pire as  his  leave-taking.  By  selling  out  to 
Vivendi  when  Universal's  entertainment  op- 
erations were  finally  beginning  to  click  (with 
Erin  Brockovich  and  the  co-production 
Gladiator  following  on  Shakespeare  in  Love 
and  Patch  Adams,  even  the  studio  division 
was  doing  well),  he  showed  himself  not  only 
a  dutiful  scion  but  a  shrewd  one  as  well. 
Assuming  the  $34.4  billion  deal  survives  un- 
happy Vivendi  shareholders  and  ever  prick- 
ly French  regulators,  Bronfman  has  better 
than  doubled  Seagram's  value  in  six  years, 
and  gotten  a  price  for  its  assets  half  again 
Wall  Street's  estimates.  The  Bronfman  fam- 
ily, whose  8  percent  stake  in  Vivendi  Uni- 
versal will  make  it  the  new  combine's  biggest 
shareholder,  also  stands  to  reap  rewards 
from  Bronfman's  1998  purchase  of  Poly- 
Gram.  The  then  much-criticized  $10.4  bil- 
lion price  tag  of  that  deal,  which  made  Uni- 
versal the  world's  largest  music  company, 
now  seems  worthy  of  Filene's.  Not  that  this 
has  stopped  the  Edgar-bashing.  "Who  are 
these  guys?"  a  Bronfman  intimate  demands 
of  Edgar's  critics.  "A  bunch  of  32-year-old 
agents  who  sit  around  at  the  Grill  at  lunch 
and  pontificate  about  how  little  Edgar 
knows.  It  is  not  exactly  like  we  have  here 
the  members  of  the  Holy  See." 
BIG  WIN:  Except  for  trusting  in  Michael 
Ovitz,  the  Universal  C.E.O.  who  never  was, 
no  Bronfman  move  was  more  pilloried  than 
his  1998  sale  of  most  of  Universal's  TV  and 
cable  assets  to  Barry  Diller  for  a  45  percent 
stake  in  what  became  USA  Networks  and 
$1.2  billion  in  cash.  Then  Seagram's  share 
was  worth  $1.75  billion.  Its  value  today? 
Some  $7  billion. 

BIG  LOSS:  Despite  his  prospective  title,  vice- 
i  airman  of  the  Vivendi  Universal  board 


i  Iran  Mane  Messier.  41.  will  be  chairman 

and  (   I  ( 1 1  45  yeai  old  I  dgai  junior's  play- 
er class  are  OVd    at  least  for  now.  Hands-on 

management  of  the  music-group  behemoth 

is  in  the  capable  hands  of  Doug  Morris, 
whose  lieutenants,  including  Interscope's 
Jimmy  [ovine,  are  counted  as  among  the  in- 
dustry's best.  Problems  loom,  none  bigger 
than  the  MP3  threat,  but  Bronfman's  role 
in  handling  them  will  likely  be  tangential,  as 
the  5  (out  of  20)  Vivendi  Universal  board 
seats  allotted  (o  Seagram  will  afford  con- 
sigliere  status  at  best. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*- 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 

1999  1  1 
28    | 

?98       1997      1996       I99S 
37           36         NONE       NONE 

PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  In  Rupert  Murdoch's 
variegated  world,  you  win  some  and  lose 
some,  and  Chernin's  charm  is  that  he  has 
always  gotten  more  credit  for  the  first  than 
blame  for  the  second.  Hired  hands  come  and 
go  at  Fox  with  stunning  speed,  but  Chernin. 
49.  remains  his  impetuous  boss's  number  two 
and  heir  apparent,  at  least  until  the  younger 
Murdochs  get  more  seasoning.  "Peter  tries  to 
hold  [Murdoch]  oil.  and  when  he  can't  any- 
more, he  gives  him  a  body,"  one  Hollywood 
veteran  observed.  Chernin's  television  network 
and  movie  studio  started  the  last  12  months 
badly,  though  each  bounced  back.  "Chernin 
gets  a  C-plus  this  semester,  but  that  comes  af- 
ter a  lot  of  A's,"  says  Larry  Haverty,  a  media 
analyst  with  State  Street  Research.  "That's 
O.K.  with  Murdoch  until  you  get  three  C's  in 
a  row,  and  then  you  get  sent  to  a  new  class." 
BIG  WIN:  The  Fox  studio  remains  the  top 
supplier  of  prime-time  television  shows, 
with  Judging  Amy  and  Stark  Raving  Mad, 
among  many  others.  Not  enough  of  them, 
however,  end  up  on  Fox  television,  a  state 
of  affairs  new  Fox  entertainment  chairman 
Sandy  Grushow  is  supposed  to  fix.  Chernin 
would  like  more  synergy  between  his  studio 
and  his  network. 

BIG  LOSS:  Several  expensive  Fox  movies 
bombed,  including  Fight  Club,  Anita  and  the 
King,  and  the  animated  Titan  A.E.  By  the 
time  X-Men,  Big  Momma's  House,  and  Me, 
Myself  and  Irene  came  along,  it  was  loo  late 
to  save  Bill  Mechanic,  the  head  of  Fox  films. 
(  hastened  by  the  Rick  Rockwell  ( Who  Wants 
to  Marry  a  Multimillionaire)  fiasco  and  tired 
of  shock  videos  on  violent  pets.  Fox  televi- 
sion vowed  to  take  a  higher  road,  but  it 
passed  on  Survivor  and  continued  to  lose 
precious  young  viewers. 
YEAR  AHEAD:   ■*■ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


MANAGING  PARTNE 

CREATIVE  ARTISTS 

AGENCY 


LEE  GABLER 


1999       1998       1997   |  1996 
43        40 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  It  was  altogether  fitti 
and  proper  when,  six  months  ago.  CA 
heavies  Lovett.  40.  Lourd,  39,  Huvane.  < 
and  David  O'Connor,  42,  collected  an  awa 
at  the  Hollywood  Palladium  for  raisi 
awareness  of  Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  Now  tl 
their  agency  is  universally  regarded  as  pi 
eminent  (even  The  New  York  Times,  habit 
ally  cautious  about  making  such  design 
tions,  says  so),  with  traditional  rival  ICM 
disarray,  and  with  William  Morris  resuscit 
ed  but  still  behind,  the  CAA  moguls  a 
really,  to  paraphrase  the  late  Yankee  fii 
baseman,  the  luckiest  men  on  the  face  of  t 
earth.  Behind  CAA  as  well  is  the  ghost  of 
co-founder.  Michael  Ovitz.  which  no  long 
haunts  the  place  as  in  years  past.  His  a 
work,  with  which  he  decorated  CAA's  I.  f 
Pei-designed  building,  is  finally  off  the  wal 
BIG  WIN:  Look  for  the  biggest  phenomem 
of  the  year  and  CAA  is  probably  involved  i 
to  its  eyeballs.  It  signed  an  unknown  dire 
tor  named  Sam  Mendes,  then  wedded  hi 
to  the  script  for  American  Beauty.  It  repi 
sents  the  producer,  writer,  and  direct 
(Chris  Columbus)  of  the  upcoming  Har 
Potter  movie.  Under  Lee  Gabler,  59,  head 
its  television  department,  it  packages  neat 
half  of  prime-time  television,  including  El 
Sex  and  the  City.  The  West  Wing.  Judgii 
Amy.  and  Everybody  Loves  Raymond.  It  re 
resents  Carlos  Santana,  who  won  a  lustoi 
slew  of  Grammys.  And  in  the  last  year  tl 
agency  that  already  represents  Tom  Cruis 
Tom  Hanks.  Robert  De  Niro,  Gwyneth  H 
trow,  Steven  Spielberg,  and  Brad  Pitt  h 
added  Jude  Law,  Penelope  Cruz,  Hugh  lac 
man.  Heath  Ledger.  Forest  Whitaker.  Stanl 
Tucci,  Albert  Brooks,  .lane  Fonda,  Gcoi; 
Clooney.  and  Joaquin  Phoenix. 
BIG  LOSS;  Michael  Douglas.  Celine  Dio 


OCTOBER     ?  0 


ILL  WORK  AND. 
10  PLAIT  MAKES 
ACK  EXTREMELY 
JNATTRACTIVE 

AflTHTHE 
)N. 


forking  hard  night  after  night  can  mean  junk  food,  and  lots  of  it.  BALANCE  BAR,  with  its  40-30-30 
ince  of  carbs,  protein  and  dietary  fat,  helps  give  your  body  balanced  nutrition.  Plus  it  has  19  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Trust  us,  that's  a  good  thing.  Why  not  check  out  Balance.com  to  learn  more? 


LISHMENT    2000 


id  \\  illiam  ( roldman 

.  i  has  a  philanthropic  benl 

,  hoi  irship  fund  in  I  A 

ii  1 1\  Moloney,  who  died 

YEAR  AHEAD:   ♦ 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


AND  CO-C.E.O., 
ILLIAM  MORRIS  AGENCY 


1999       1998       1997      1996       1995 


play  of  the  YEAR:  li  didn't  surprise  peo- 
ple when  Jim  Wiatt,  53,  finally  left  ICM  a 
year  ago;  he  and  his  former  partner  there. 
Jeff  Berg,  had  been  quarreling  like  the  vir- 
tual spouses  they  were  for  much  of  Wiatt's 
22  years  at  the  place.  What  is  surprising  is 
the  decisiveness,  even  ruthlessness,  with 
which  Wiatt  who  had  long  defied  the  tru- 
ism that  "Hollywood"  and  "nice"  cannot 
coexist  in  a  single  sentence  has  gone  about 
revitalizing  moribund  William  Morris,  large- 
ly at  ICM's  expense.  And  it  has  caught  peo- 
ple off  guard.  Wiatt  has  plundered  his  alma 
mater  as  the  New  York  Yankees  once  sacked 
the  Kansas  City  Athletics,  poaching  talent- 
ed agents  and  their  talented  talent.  He  also 
slashed  offices  in  New  York  and  London, 
further  centering  William  Morris  in  what  is, 
thanks  partly  to  him,  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive Hollywood. 

BIG  WIN:  Wiatt  and  his  new  recruits  have 
brought  in  a  Murderers  Row  of  Hollywood 
names,  many,  but  not  all,  from  ICM:  Eddie 
Murphy.  Meg  Ryan.  Billy  Crystal,  Catherine 
Zeta-Jones,  Nick  Nolte,  Sylvester  Stallone, 
Spike  Lee,  Sigourney  Weaver,  Rob  Reiner, 
Michael  Douglas.  Russell  Crowe,  and  Hil- 
ary Swank  (a  few  months  before  she  won 
her  Oscar).  Offscreen  acquisitions  include 
the  Wachowski  brothers  (of  Matrix  fame), 
director  Penny  Marshall,  writer-director 
Nora  Ephron,  writer  William  Goldman, 
Lome  Michaels  of  Saturday  Night  Live,  and 
Neil  Simon  of  everywhere.  And  in  the  year 
of  quiz  shows  and  reality  television.  William 
Morris  brokered  the  deals  for  Who  Wants  to 
Be  a  Millionaire,  Big  Brother,  and  The  Mole. 
BIG  LOSS:  While  most  eyes  were  focused  on 
Wiatt's  raids  on  ICM,  CAA  quietly  raided 
William  Morris,  nabbing  three  key  agents. 
Their  names— Michael  Peretzian,  Michael 
Gruber,  and  Peter  Levine— are  less  well 
known  than  their  clients':  George  Clooney, 
Brendan  Fraser.  and  directors  John  Madden 
(Shakespeare  in  Love)  and  Anthony  Min- 
ghella  ( The  English  Patient,  The  Talented  Mr. 
Ripley).  And  Tom  Clancy  left  to  join  Ovitz's 
Artists  Management  Group. 
V€AR  AHEAD:   * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  After  complaining  that 
the  networks  and  Hollywood  studios  were 
clueless  about  new  media  and  after  both 
William  Morris  and  CAA  had  set  up  new- 
media  divisions  Berg,  53,  announced  the 
launch  of  a  still-unnamed  company,  an  in- 
cubator that  will  help  start-ups  develop  their 
business  strategies.  Berg,  who  is  on  the 
board  of  Oracle,  has  a  presence  in  Silicon 
Valley  that's  unmatched  by  any  other  Hol- 
lywood agent.  Microsoft  and  Oracle  are 
clients  of  his  new  company.  But  charity  be- 
gins at  home.  Berg  is  advising  his  two  daugh- 
ters, Kate,  16,  and  Lily,  12,  on  their  new 
Web  site,  which  sells  their  homemade  hair 
accessories.  "They  already  service  10  high-end 
boutiques  out  here,  including  Fred  Segal's," 
says  Berg. 

BIG  WIN:  ICM  jewel  in  the  crown  Julia  Rob- 
erts chalked  up  her  fourth  $100-million-plus 
movie  in  a  row  with  Erin  Brockovich.  And 
though  it  was  the  Friends  stars'  $750,000- 
per-episode  salaries  that  made  the  headlines, 
it  was  ICM's  team,  representing  the  show's 
producers,  that  struck  the  real  mega-deal: 
they  strong-armed  NBC  (which  was  looking 
for  a  lifeline  after  being  knocked  out  of  first 
place  by  ABC's  Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Million- 
aire) into  shelling  out  huge  money  for  the 
syndication  rights. 

BIG  LOSS:  Co-chairman  Jim  Wiatt,  to  the 
top  spot  at  William  Morris.  His  flight  meant 
the  siphoning  off  of  four  key  agents— and 
talent:  Sigourney  Weaver,  Meg  Ryan,  Court- 
ney Love,  Eddie  Murphy,  and  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone are  just  a  few  of  the  clients  who  jumped 
the  fence.  Insiders  say  that  tensions  had 
been  escalating  for  years  between  Wiatt,  the 
popular  Hollywood  player,  and  Berg,  the 
mandarin  strategist. 
YEAR  AHEAD:    * 


PREVIOUS  RANKINGS 


MEG  WHITMAN 


1999       1998       1997       1996       1995 


PLAY  OF  THE  YEAR:  Whitman,  the  polished 
marketing  veteran  who  wields  the  gavel  at  the 
Web's  biggest  auction  site,  entered  talks  with 
Yahoo  about  a  possible  merger,  which  would 


combine  two  top  Web  sites  thai  ai 

lentlj  profitable  which  is  uncommon  a 
could  bolster  then  ability  to  compete  w 
A()l.  lime  Warner  and  Microsoft  lor  p 
eminence  on  the  Web.  The  deal  didn't  coi 
oil  Meanwhile.  eBay  benefited  when  a  prii 
fixing  scandal  besmirched  the  images  ofj 
revered  old-school  auction  houses  (  hnsti 
and  Sotheby's  (which  has  a  partnership  w 
one  ofeBay's  biggest  rivals.  Amazon. coni 

BIG  WIN:  During  the  spring's  NASDAQ  iik 
down,  when  eBay's  stock  was  in  free  fall  Ik 
$121  in  March  to  $55  in  May,  Whitman,  <■ 
made  an  unusual  move:  she  personally  visit 
the  trading  floor  at  Goldman  Sachs  a  raucc 
setting  to  stump  for  her  stock.  Her  efforts  help 
stabilize  the  shares.  And  this  year's  secor 
quarter  revenues  increased  97  percent  over  I; 
year's,  from  $49.5  million  to  $97.4  million. 
BIG  LOSS:  eBay  keeps  struggling  with  the  pre 
lem  of  auction  hoaxes.  One  especially  emb< 
rassing  case  came  when  it  had  to  void  the  s< 
for  $135,805  of  an  abstract  painting  becau 
the  seller  used  shills  and  because  a  rumor  c 
culated  saying  the  canvas  was  by  the  acclaim- 
artist  Richard  Diebenkorn.  Even  more  sobi 
ing:  In  May,  eBay  had  to  cancel  the  sale  of  fi 
tickets  to  an  execution. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 

—By  Robert  Sam  Anson,  Alan  Deutschmc 
David  Margolick,  Judith  Newman,  and  Ned  2 
man.  Research  hv  Heather  Fink. 


MOGULS  IN  THE  BULL  PEN 


BRIAN  GRAZER  AND  RON  HOWARD,  co- 
chairmen,  Imagine  Entertainment.  A-list  pro- 
ducers partnering  with  DreamWorks  for  on-line 
venture  Pop.com. 

BRAD  GREY,  chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Brillstein- 
Grey  Entertainment.  Uber-manager  has  new 
deal  at  Columbia  TriStar  TV;  settled  his  lawsuit 
with  Garry  Shandling. 

LESLIE  MOONVES,  president  and  C.E.O., 
CBS  Television.  CBS  slipped  to  No.  2,  but 
Moonves  was  given  more  control  over  the 
network  by  Mel  Karmazin. 

LACHLAN  MURDOCH  AND  JAMES  MUR- 
DOCH, senior  executive  vice  president,  News 
Corporation  Limited;  executive  vice  president, 
News  Corporation  Limited.  The  two  Murdoch 
sons  are  on  deck  to  succeed  their  father,  with 
Lachlan  apparently  destined  for  the  top  spot. 

MICHAEL  OVITZ,  co-founder,  Artists  Man- 
agement Group.  Poached  Tom  Clancy  from 
William  Morris;  producing  seven  TV  shows 
this  season. 

PHYLLIS  REDSTONE,  estranged  wife  of  Via- 
com chairman  Sumner  Redstone.  Phyllis,  75, 
is  suing  for  half  of  her  husband's  $  1 2  billion 
fortune. 

LINUS  TORVALDS  AND  DAVID  DITZEL,  ere 
ator,  Linux  Operating  System;  C.E.O.,  Trans- 
meta Corporation.  The  team  behind  the 
Linux  operating  system  and  Crusoe,  a  new 
computer  chip. 
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a    benefit    for    breast    cancer    research 


FFANY     SHOES      ON      SALE 

The  Fashion  Footwear  Association  of  New  York  (FFANY)  and  QVr  present  the  seventh  annual  Shoes  On  Sale  Gala,  broadcast 

ive  from  New  York's  Chelsea  Piers.  Over  80,000  pairs  of  designer  and  brand-name  footwear  will  be  sold  at  half  price,  with  net 

proceeds  benefiting  breast  cancer  research  and  education  programs  Tune  in  and  just  imagine  what  you'll  save. 


tch  QVC  Presents  FFANY  Shoes  On  Sale,  Wed.,  October  4,  Check  local  listings. 


C  Sen/ice  Announcema-it    O2000  QVC,  Inc. 


*  qvc  com    Botanic  Design  and  Photography:  Stine  Heilmann 


if  has  established  a  groundbreaking  national  network  of  prominent  breast  cancer  research  centers.  Through  funding  provided  from 
'  Presents  FFANY  Shoes  on  Sale"  the  following  facilities  have  been  able  to  link  resources  and  greatly  enhance  the  odds  for  rapid 
inces  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer:  Strang  Breast  Cancer  Center  in  New  York  City,  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  in  Boston, 
bardi  Cancer  Center  at  Georgetown  University  Medical  Center,  Joyce  Eisenberg  Keefer  Breast  Center  at  the  John  Wayne  Cancer 
itute  in  Santa  Monica  and  The  Virginia  Clinton  Kelley  Breast  Cancer  Research  Laboratories  at  The  Arkansas  Cancer  Research  Center. 

For  NYC  Gala  tickets  (from  $500)  call  (212)614-0400 
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Larrio-Anno  Moss  J 


V  JcUTIO-/\  fl  110     IVI  OSS  OCCUPATION:  Actor.  AGE:  33.  PROVENANCE:  Vancouver   YOU   MAY 

NOT  RECOGNIZE  HER  WITHOUT  HER  LATEX  BODYSUIT:  She  was  Trinity,  the  high-flying.  Keanu-lov.ng  sidekick  in  the 

Matrix.  "I  auditioned  s.x  limes  and  didn't  think  in  a  million  years  I'd  ever  get  it.  1  figured  that  it  would  go  to  someone 
famous"  HOW  CELEBRITY  HAS  CHANGED  HER:  "After  Matrix.  I  can't  wear  sunglasses.  As  soon  as  I  put  them  on. 
everyone  rccoum/cs  me."  EARTH  GIRLS  ARE  EASY,  MEN  ARE  FROM  MARS:  Co-stars  with  Val  Kilmer  in  next  months 
Red  Planet  and  with  Johnny  Depp  in  Lasse  ■  ilrom's  Chocolal  due  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Moss  also  signed  on 

the  doited  line,  alonu  with  Keanu  Reeves,  lor  two  Matrix  sequels.  KRIS,A  SMIIM 
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SPEED 
JANE 

ROSENTHAL 


FILM  FORUM 
Tribeca  Productions'  Jane  Rosenthal  at  her  Water  Mill,  New 
York,  home.  Inset,  Rosenthal's  Motorola  V8I60,  convenient 
for  shop  talk  with  partner  Robert  De  Niro,  shoe  talk 
with  Wendy  Wasserstein,  movie  talk  with  director  Jay 
Roach,  and  husband  talk  with  Craig  Hatkoff. 


all  me  old-fashioned."  says  Jane  Rosenthal,  Robert 
l)e  Nim's  partner  at  Tribeca  Productions,  "but,  lor 

business.  I  lend  to  respeel  a  lot  of  the  people  1  woi 
with,  so  I  prefer  not  to  call  them  from  the  cell 
phone,"  thus  avoiding  one  of  the  don'ls  of  cell-phone  etiquett 
For  the  same  reason,  Rosenthal,  an  avid  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  bid  for  the  White  House  and  Senate,  doesn't 
have  the  vice  president  a  push 
button  away.  However,  speed  dial 
is  the  tool  of  the  working  wife  and 
mom.  "I  call  home  to  check  on 
my  kids  the  most  during  the  day," 
she  admits  freely,  and  the  cell  of 
"the  man  I  met  in  a  business 
meeting  over  a  real-estate  deal," 
husband  Craig  Hatkoff,  ranks  No. 
1  on  the  display  of  her  Motorola 
V8160.  (Office  and  home  she  knows  by  heart.)  And  althouj 
she  can  crunch  the  numbers  of  a  movie  budget  with  ease,  , 
she  cannot  readily  get  her  mind  around  other  people's 
mobile  numbers.  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  her  12-year  busines 
association  with  Robert  De  Niro,  "Bob  Cell"  ranks  No.  2 
and  CAA  agent  Bryan  Lourd  No.  3,  proving  that  some 
transcend  the  no-business  rule.  The  director  Jay  Roach 
(No.  6)  is  listed  because  his  comedy  Meet  the 
Parents,  starring  De  Niro  and  Ben  Stiller,  is  beinj 
released  this  month.  Stiller  and  De  Niro  "are 
great  together,"  enthuses  Rosenthal.  "They  just 
really  work  off  each  other.  Bob  always  brings  out 
the  best  in  the  people  that  he's  working  with."  Daily 
:onversations  with  playwright  and  pal  Wendy 
Wasserstein  (No.  12)  concern  "baby  stuff,  nanny  stuff, 
and"— here  Rosenthal  pauses  briefly,  allowing  one  to 
absorb  the  full  impact  of  her  admission  -"shoes."  Each 
will  happily  use  her  speed  dial  to  negotiate  the  logistics  o 
a  binge  at  Bergdorf's  shoe  department.  That's  when 
etiquette  is  thrown  out  the  window.     — tim  Mchenry 


GLENN  HUMPLIK 

sidekick,  The  Tom  Green  Show 

Options:  Essential  Concepts 
&  Trading  Strategies, 

edited  by  the  Options  Institute,  Chicago 

Board  Options 

Exchange  (McGraw-Hill). 

"I've  always  wanted  to  know 

how  options  trading  works.  I've  lost 

$800  on  the  market  since 

buying  the  book.  I  may  have  to 

"H  this  book  a  second  time.  Not  sure  if 

I  fully  understand 

ill  the  'concepts.'" 
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ROZ  CHAST 

cartoonist 

On  the  Rez, 

by  Ian  Frazier 

(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux). 

"He  writes  in  an 

uncliched  way  about 

uncliched  people." 


^ 


ZORAK 

bandleader,  Space 
Ghost  Coast  to  Coast 

How  to  Win 
at  Strip  Poker, 

by  Herbert  I.  Kavet 

(Boston  America). 

"Fascinating.  Best  book  ever. 

All  of  America  should 

be  reading  this." 


SUSAN  DELL 

fashion  designer 

The  Age  of  Spiritual 

Machines:  When  Compute 

Exceed  Human  Intelligence 

by  Ray  Kurzweil  (Penguin). 

"I  am  extremely  intrigued  b 

technology  and  the  speed  c 

which  it  advances.  Our  future 

going  to  be  driven  by  knowledg 

gain  from  technology,  and  sc 

am  passionate  about  learning 

it  will  continue  to  impact  life 

the  new  millennium." 
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timepieces 


lorence    milao    new  york    beverly  hills 
london    paris   tokyo   hong  kong 


It's  a  busy  season  for  Farrah  Fawcett:  this  month  she's  ap- 
pearing in  /)/:  T and  the  Women  with  Richard  Gere  and 
.1  INI  movie.  Baby,  and  she  recently  completed  a  CBS 
made-for-TV  period  movie.  Jewel  She  stops  long  enough 
to  talk  to  our  correspondent  about  the  pain  of  tabloid  rumors, 
that  infamous  Letterman  appearance,  and  the 
red  bathing  suit  that  made  her  an  icon 

George  Wayne:  Has  it  become  more 
difficult  for  you  to  deal  with  the  at- 
tention of  late'.'  Especially  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  not  been  the 
greatest. 

Farrah  Fawcett:  I  think,  looking 
back  at  it  now,  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult than  I  allowed  myself  to 
feel.  One  thing  that  helped  me, 
that  I  learned  long  ago  to  fol- 
low, is  that  you  can't  believe 
everything  they  write  about 
you,  and  you  can't  think  that 
everybody  else  believes  it,  or  you 
will  be  devastated.  It's  bad  enough 
to  have  to  deal  with  making  your 
parents  comfortable  with  ludicrous 
things  written  about  you.  A  long  time 
ago  I  learned  not  to  place  so  much  im 
portance  on  the  bad— it  causes  you  to  not      ^ 
place  much  importance  on  the  good. 
G.W.  So  you  would  say  that  your  behavior  has 
not  been  strange  at  all? 

F.F.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that,  but  my  press  has  been 
stranger.  I  think  I  always  act  a  little  strange.  I  am  more 
outspoken;  I  think  I  take  a  lot  of  risks.  But  do  I  think  my 
behavior  is  bizarre,  extreme,  or  strange  to  the  point  o: 
harming  myself  or  others?  Absolutely  not. 
G.W.  What's  your  relationship  with  your  family?  Your 
parents  in  Texas  can't  help  but  read  the  stories  about  Far- 
rah being  a  druggie. 

F.F.  Sometimes  they  get  a  call,  and  my  father  will 
pick  up  the  phone,  and  they'll  say,  "Did  you  know 
your  daughter  has  gone  into  a  drug  rehab?"  And 
my  dad  would  say  no.  And  they'd  say,  "Yes,  she  had 
to  be  admitted  because  she  tried  to  slit  her  wrists." 
And  the  thing  is,  I  would  be  standing  next  to  him. 
I've  never  been  in  drug  rehab! 
G.W.  Have  you  ever  done  drugs? 
F.F.  No.  I  am  not  a  druggie.  When  I  hear  stories 
that  I've  been  seen  sitting  in  a  parking  lot  doing 
crack  cocaine— I  don't  even  know  what  crack  co- 
caine is.  I  don't  even  know  what  methampheta- 
mine  is.  I  wouldn't  know  heroin  if  I  saw  it.  I 
know  what  cocaine  looks  like,  and  I  certainly 
know  what  marijuana  is,  but  I  don't  even  know 
what  ecstasy  is. 

G.W.  What's  the  acting  role  you're  most  proud  of 
to  date? 

(AIR 


Farrah  Fawcett's  wild  ride 


F.F.  I  want  to  say  The  Burning  Bed,  because  it  was  such 
turning  point  in  my  life.  Before  that  it  was  very  difficult  f 
me  to  get  serious  roles.  I  was  sort  of  boxed  in  by  my  loo 
and  previous  choices  and  roles. 
G.W.  The  role  for  which  you  will  be  most  remembered  is  as  J 
Munroe  on  Charlie's  Angels.  You  were  on  the  show  for  01 
year,  hut  of  all  Charlie's  Angels,  Farrah  is  still  the  one. 
F.F.  That's  right,  everyone  says  that.  I  don't  know  if  it  w; 
because  that  was  around  the  time  my  poster  came  01 
and  there  was  such  an  impact  with  the  poster.  Ar 
then  there  was  my  hair,  and  that  affected  so  muc 
culturally. 

G.W.  That  red  bathing  suit— did  you  know  that  or 
Web  site  called  it  "the  poster  that  stained  a  thousar, 
S       sheets"? 

jQ      F.F.  I  remember  when  I  was  first  asked  that  que 
tion  about  that  poster— "You  know  how  many  pec 
pie  have  masturbated  to  that?"  And  I  went,  "No, 
never  occurred  to  me." 
G.W.  Where  is  that  red  bathing  suit? 

F.F.  It's  here.  My  assistant  found  it  i 

the  attic  when  I  had  to  move  b( 

cause  the  earthquake  destroye 

my  house.  We've  been  tall 

ing  to  the  Smithsonian,  an 

they  asked  the  very  sam 

question   because   the 

want  it. 

G.W.  Surely  one  of  you 

greatest    achievements    , 

becoming  a  mother  at  3 

What  is  your  relationshi 

with  Ryan  O'Neal,  your  son 

father? 

F.F.  With  Ryan  it  has  come  to 

very  good  place,  where  we  ai 

able  to  realize  the  importance  c 

what  we  did,  have  been,  and  are. 

G.W.  Fm  sure  Lee  Majors  will  ne 

er  forgive  himself  for  introducin 

you  to  Ryan. 

F.F.  Oh,  I  don't  know,  he  may  be  hat 

py  he  did. 

G.W.  What  about  that  infamous  appea 
once  on  David  Letterman? 
F.F.  I  was  talking  about  that  the  othe 
day,  because  I'm  going  to  be  on  i 
October  again. 

G.W.  You  mean  you're  going  back  ft 

more  oj  that  torture'.' 

F.F.  I  don't  find  it  torture.  The  onl 

thing  I  was  really  guilty  of  was  bt 

ing  extremely  fatigued.  I  was  tryin 

L     to  be  a  bit  silly.  I  think  what  I'r 

guilty  of  is  maybe  being  a  ba 

talk-show  guest. 

G.W.  Thanks,  Farrah.  Stay  Jabulou. 

OCTOBER 


2000  Passat  GLS  Wagon  shown.  MSRP  $22,000.  Price  excludes  taxes,  registration,  transportation, 
windsurfing  equipment,  dealer  charges  and  options  shown.  Dealer  sets  actual  price.  But  still,  when 
you  calculate  the  cost  per  cubic  inch,  and  adjust  for  the  whole  "nice  German  car"  factor,  that's 
pretty  darn  fair,  isn't  it?  ©2000  Volkswagen. 
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South  by  Southwes 

Arena  draws  a  crowd 


^^^  nice  appearing  on  the  publishing  scene  three  years 
i   ^^  Santa  Fe-based  Arena  Editions  has  produced  ai 
K^_S  traordinary  series  of  photography  books    from  V 
Beard's  Fifty  Years  of  Portraits  to  Bruce  Weber's  The 
Suey  Club,  to  George  Piatt  Lynes's  When  We  Were  Th 
a  travel  album  of  the  American  expatriate  years  of  the  i 
20s  through  the  mid-30s.  With  a  relatively  small  list    al 
15  titles  per  year   publisher  James  Crump,  37,  and  ere; 
director  Elsa  Kendall,  39,  devote  obsessive  attention  to 
book's  content  and  creation -exquisite  printing,  excellent 
pers,  and  a  minimalist  design  that  lets  the  work  speak  oi 
own  terms.  Titles  this  fall  include  The  Lost  Work,  by  Wa 
Evans;  Seeing  Fashion,  a  volume  of  60s  fashion  image; 
the  audacious  Harper's  Bazaar  wunderkind  Melvin  Soko] 
a  staff  photographer  under  art  director  Henry  Wolf; 
American  Edge,  which  documents  the  political  turbulenci 
60s  America  in  photographs  by  Steve  Schapiro. 

Arena— "The  name  implies  competition  and  spectac 
says  Crump— is  especially  good  at  getting  its  books  notic 
Crump  and  Kendall  are  not  ones  to  resist  controversial 
ics,  such  as  last  year's  Pictures,  by  Robert  Mappletho 
which  showcased  the  most  complete  set  ever  of  the  art 
sexually  explicit  images,  and  this  month's  Peek,  a  collect 
of  erotica  from  the  Kinsey  Institute.  The  Evans  book,  a  t 
of  previously  unpublished  works,  including  photogra] 
from  his  extensive  travels  and  post-1940  portraiture,  was 
layed  for  two  years  at  the  insistence  of  the  Metropolitan 
seum  of  Art  in  New  York,  because  it  posed  a  conflict  i 
the  museum's  "first  complete  retrospective,"  which  opene 
February.  "Although  the  company  is  still  a  fraction  of 
size  of  our  leading  competitors  and  younger  than  mo 
says  Crump,  "we  have  consistently  gone  head-to-head 
them,  producing  well-made  books  with  some  of  the  big 
names  in  photography."  Competition  and  spectacle— Art 
lives  up  to  its  name.  — riza  cf 
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REMY  MARTIN 

FINE     CHAMPAGNE     COGNAC 


><: 


XO  Special.  The  XO  of  excellence  by  the   Fine  Champagne  Cognac  specialist.    Exceptionally   smooth  and   long-lasting 
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La  Vida 
oomba 


A  New  York  hot  spot 

at  the  head 

of  the  eonga  line 


T 


Above,  Sean 

"Puffy"  Combs  and 

Jennifer  Lopez. 


hree  years  into  its  run  in  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village,  the  restaurant/ 
nightclub  Moomba  has  proved  that  a 
slight  cooling  of  your  buzz  only  calls  for 
renewed  cruelty  at  the  door.  The  establish- 
ment's tiny  V.I.R  room  is  almost  too  small  to  con- 
tain its  celebrated  customers.  Denzel,  Naomi, 
and  Madonna  lounge  on  low  couches  with  a 
restless  pack  of  downtown-influenced  Upper 
East  Side  socialites  and  fixers— Samantha  Kluge. 
Charlotte  Ronson,  Serena  Altschul,  Liz  Cohen- 
for  whom  the  five-month-old  karaoke  night  on 
Mondays  has  become  a  regular  stop  on  the 
circuit.  Owner  Jeff  Gossett,  formerly  of  the 
club  Spy,  presides  unobtrusively  over  a  boozy 
sing-along  where  everyone— from  model 
Gisele  Bundchen  to  Bruce  Willis  to  Dior  de- 
signer John  Galliano— seems  to  know  one  another. 
Gossett  prefers  not  to  dwell  on  his  clientele  ("a  good  mix  of  peo 
pie  who  aren't  going  to  get  on  each  other's  nerves")  and  plays  up 
Moomba's  food.  But  the  main  attraction  is  not  the  "Cookie  Jar"  dessert  he 
claims  people  drive  straight  from  J.F.K.  to  have.  Gossett  runs  the 
a  Parisian  club  prive,  where  the  words  you're  most  like- 
the  bouncer  say  are  I'm  sorry,  we're  having  a  private  par- 
Next  year,  Gossett  plans  to  open  another  Moomba 
Leo  won't  have  to  travel  3,000  miles 
cookies.  —marc  goodman 


\ 

Above,  Lil'  Kim, 
Robert  De  Niro,  Russell  Simmon; 
and  Chris  Rock.  Below, 
Denzel  Washington,  Donald 
Trump,  and  Madonna. 


Above,  Naomi  Campbell  and 
Leonardo  DiCaprio.  Right,  Ben  and  Casey 
Affleck  and  Marlon 
and  Keith  Richards. 
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Private-Eye  Diary 

The  lost  golfing  journals  of  Sylvia  Plath, 
as  discovered  by  Craig  Brown 

^  aturday,  3:45  p.m.:  Is  this  all  there  is?  A  ball  and  a  club? 
_y  A  club  and  a  ball?  The  ball,  white,  dirty,  barely  circular, 
for  nothing  but  hitting,  hitting,  hitting.  The  club  like  the 
id  of  club  HE  would  use  to  knock  the  heads  off  baby  chicks 
fore  crunching  them  with  his  great  flat  foot  splat  into  the 
>und.  Is  this  all  there  is?  Well,  is  it? 

I  join  my  companions  in  the  changing  room.  How  to  de- 
ibc  them?  Let  my  powers  of  observation  take  over,  for  I 
ist  note  all  their  characteristics,  if  any,  for  future  use.  So 
re  goes:  there  are  three  of  them;  they  are  human  beings  on 
;  brink,  and  they  are  to  take  their  stab-stabbing  stabs  at 
If,  the  bastard  cruel  Nazi  sport  that  stalks  the  innocent  like 
:entipede  in  bandages. 

I  put  on  my  tartan  trousers,  blood  red  and  bile  green.  I  sig- 
J  for  a  caddy.  There  is  no  caddy  my  caddy  has  gone  I  have 
i  caddy.  And  he  has  taken  my  clubs. 

Caddy,  I  have  had  to  kill  you 

You  took  my  irons  away 

Coffin-heavy,  a  bag  full  of  golf 

Clubs  with  a  five  iron 

Missing 

And  a  single  tee,  red  as  a  virgin's 

Period. 

Caddy,  caddy,  you  bastard. 

:15  P.M.:  It  turns  out  the  caddy  was  waiting  for  me  with  my 
Dlf  trolley  round  the  front.  How  to  find  the  words  to  describe 
im?  He  looks  like  a  man.  Young.  A  young  man.  He  looks  like 
young  man.  Yes,  I  am  a  writer! 

We  walk  to  the  first  tee,  my  legs  moving  apart  then  coming 
)gether  then  moving  apart  again  like  a  surgeon's  blood-soaked 
liers.  I  take  a  golf  ball  from  the  compartment.  It  is  round,  pit- 
id  with  dimpled  craters,  dimpled  craters  like  a  leper's  but- 
icks,  and,  like  a  leper's  buttocks,  meant  for  hitting.  Why  do 
/e  keep  hitting  lepers'  buttocks?  Through  the  rain,  I  imagine 
lyself  a  leper,  my  golf-ball  buttocks  slammed  and  swiped  at 
y  a  million  satanic  golfers. 

I  am  that  leper. 

And  I  feel  rage. 

:30  P.M.:  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  game  this  is,  as  lovely  and  or- 
lered  as  a  full  rack  of  herbs  in  a  well-scrubbed  larder  before 
linner  is  served!  I  have  taken  a  birdie  on  the  first  hole,  and  am 
iow  well  ahead  of  the  other  women,  whose  complexions,  inci- 
lentally,  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  No  man  would  be  attracted 
3  them!  Every  querulous  fiber  of  my  body  is  satiated  into  a 
Teat  glowing  peace! 

■:45  p.m.:  I  sputter  and  gasp,  now  certain  of  my  doom.  Golf 
rips  me  by  the  throat  and  chokes  me  till  I  scream  and  scream 
nd  scream  for  mercy.  I  have  done  it  again,  one  year  in  every 
tvo  I  do  it.  On  the  second  tee,  I  use  my  driver.  The  ball  soars 
ligh,  high,  high  into  the  air  before  plummeting  into  the  bunker, 
tubbornly  circular  and  untwitching,  like  a  dead  hamster  some- 
one has  chewed  on. 


Why  does  this  golf  ball  hate  me  so? 
When  I  try  to  smash  it,  it  stares  back 
Undaunted,  accusing,  like  Pilate  in  Dachau! 
Devilish  golf  ball!  Now  you  crucify  me 
With  your  globular  intransigence. 
You  would  poke  at  me  with  a  sharpened  stick 
If  only  you  had  the  hands  for  it. 

5:00  P.M.:  I  am  still  here,  still  in  the  bunker.  Above  me,  the  sky 
looms,  glowering  black  blackest  black  like  an  electric  eel  in  dark 
glasses  spread-eagled  on  a  blackboard  against  a  black  night  sky. 
It  is  raining  mercilessly  hard,  or  would  be  if  it  weren't  dry  and 
sunny.  Scattered  showers  are  expected.  If  not  today,  tomorrow. 
Or  the  day  after  that.  I  will  be  drenched  like  a  goldfish.  But  I 
will  not  leave  until  I  have  hit  my  ball.  We  shall  make  our  home 
here,  here  in  the  bunker.  My  golf  ball  is  Adolf  Hitler,  and  I  his 
Eva  Braun.  Oh,  caddy! 

6:35  p.m.:  I  push  a  tee  into  the  ground,  like  a  hypodermic  syringe 
pushing  into  a  corpse.  The  ball  is  back,  back,  back  in  the  air.  How 
to  describe  the  air?  It  is  virtually  invisible,  almost  see-through,  yes 
and  sparsely  furnished.  There  is  not  much  going  on  in  it:  no  men, 
no  panthers,  no  lizards,  no  nothing.  In  short,  it  is  airy.  The  ball 
teeters  on  the  edge,  looking  over  into  the  dark  center  of  the  gaping 
hole.  I  knock  it  and  it  falls,  falls,  falls.  Main  fear:  I  am  now  well 
below  par.  I  am  the  prisoner  in  a  cell  of  my  own  golfing. 

The  earthen  womb 

Cries  out  for  her  baby  ball  back. 

With  my  putter.  I  knock  the  white  round  baby 

Back  into  the  womb. 

The  golf  ball,  shrieking,  shrieking. 

Hisses  into  the  hole.  Then 

Plop. 
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Kate  Hudson's  moment  is  here:  the  September  premiere  of 
Almost  Famous,  Cameron  Crowe's  long-awaited  homage  to  the  70s  rock  scene, 
showcased  her  as  a  lovely  groupie,  and  this  month  she's  in  Robert  Altman's 
latest  film,  Dr.  T  and  the  Women.  But  LESLIE  BENNETTS  catches  the  21-year-old  Hu 
in  two  private  roles— as  a  rock  star's  girlfriend,  at  the  Chelsea  loft  of  Black  Crow< 

lead  singer  Chris  Robinson,  and  as  Goldie  Hawn's  daughter,  who, 
when  in  L.A.,  still  lives  at  her  parents'  home— which  reveal  the  emotional  bluepri] 

of  a  budding  Hollywood  enchantress 

it  $*>£  ■ ' 


At  21,  Kale  Hudson 

is  ready  for  slardoni,  and 

real  adulthood  as  well. 

She  was  photographed 

on  July  15  at  Shenandoah 

Kami  in  I  lopewell 

Junction,  New  York. 


WTz 


by     ANNIE 


»Y     BILL     MULLEN 


he's  late,  but  when  Kate  Hudson  finally 
watts  into  the  chilly  marble  lobby  of  her  parents'  Man- 
hattan apartment  building,  as  airy  as  a  dandelion  puff 
blown  in  on  an  errant  breeze,  it  doesn't  occur  to  her  to 
apologize.  Instead  she  flashes  that  radiant  smile  of  hers, 
and  who  could  resist? 

The  next  hurdle  is  getting  into  the  apartment.  Hudson  has 
lost  the  key  again,  and  the  building  has  only  one  left.  Despite 
her  blandishments  and  general  adorableness,  the  uniformed 
man  behind  the  front  desk  knows  enough  not  to  give  it  to  her; 
he  sends  a  maintenance  worker  all  the  way  up  to  the  penthouse 
to  open  the  door.  But  neither  man  is  disgruntled.  Hudson  has 
turned  on  that  incandescent  smile,  and  they  grin  foolishly,  look- 
ing slightly  dazed.  "What's  your  name?"  she  coos  to  one  of 
them.  If  he  were  a  dog,  he'd  be  wagging  his  tail  and  drooling. 

She's  a  little  slip  of  a  thing,  and  on  this  sultry  summer 
day  she's  not  wearing  much— jeans,  a  paper-thin  white 
tank  top  that  clings  like  a  second  skin  to  the  perky  breasts 
unfettered  by  any  underclothes,  and  fuchsia-colored  flip- 
flops,  with  a  couple  of  rings  on  her  pearly-tipped  toes.  She 
appears  utterly  without  pretense:  no  makeup,  tangled  hair 
scrunched  back  as  if  she  hadn't  even  bothered  to  brush  it. 
Sunny  and  girlish,  Hudson  is  clearly  used  to  being  forgiven 
any  minor  transgressions.  "When  she  wants  something, 
she  will  get  it,"  her  brother  Oliver  tells  me  later  on.  "Some- 
times she  doesn't  do  it  in  the  nicest  ways.  Sometimes  she'll 
throw  a  little  fire  out  there,  but  in  the  end  she'll  be  holding 
the  trophy.  There's  no  saying  no  to  Miss  Hudson." 

Then  again,  why  would  anyone  want  to  say  no  to  such  an 
enchanting  creature?  Especially  right  now,  at  that  tremulous 
moment  when  a  sweet  young  thing  is  poised  on  the  brink  of 
stardom,  and  everyone  can  see  what  lies  ahead.  Until  recently, 
Hudson  had  spent  her  entire  life  as  Goldie  Hawn's  daughter. 
And  in  some  of  her  early  efforts,  that  legacy  was  more  than 
apparent.  Hudson's  first  two  movies  were  Desert  Blue,  in 
which  she  played  a  haughty  Hollywood  starlet  stranded  in  a 
tiny  town  in  the  desert,  and  200  Cigarettes,  which  cast  her  as 
a  hilariously  overdressed  ditz  who  loses  her  virginity  to  a  cad. 
That  time  around,  Hudson,  with  her  giggles  and  her  pratfalls 
and  her  dizziness,  actually  seemed  to  be  channeling  Goldie. 

But  Hudson  is  far  more  complicated  than  a  Goldie  clone, 
and  she  is  about  to  become  a  lot  better  known.  In  September, 
the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival  premieres  Almost  Fa- 
mous, Cameron  Crowe's  long-awaited  DreamWorks  movie 
about  the  rock  world  in  1973,  in  which  Hudson  plays  a  lovely 
groupie  named  Penny  Lane. 

And  in  October,  Hudson  turns  up  again,  in  Robert  Alt- 
-  Dr.  T  and  the  Women,  as  the  spoiled  daughter  of  a  suc- 


cessful Dallas  gynecologist  played  by  Richard  Gere.  An 
aspiring  Dallas  Cowboys  cheerleader,  Hudson's  character  is 
planning  a  lavish  wedding  unless  the  sexual  secrets  she  has 
concealed  throw  the  big  bash  into  chaos.  Also  in  the  can  is 
About  Adam,  in  which  Hudson  plays  a  sexually  liberated 
young  Irishwoman  in  contemporary  Dublin. 

For  the  21-year-old  Hudson,  it  seems,  this  is  the  moment. 
"Her  career  is  popping,"  says  Oliver,  a  fledgling  screenwriter 
and  director  who  is  24. 

"We're  so  excited,  we're  out  of  our  minds  here!"  Goldie 
Hawn  exclaims.  "She's  a  wonder!" 

While  the  envious  may  snipe  about  the  reasons  why,  Hud- 
son's directors  insist  that  her  movie-star  mom  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  opportunities  coming  her  way.  Cameron  Crowe 
says  the  reason  he  cast  her  is  simple:  "She  lights  up  the  room." 

Robert  Altman  concurs:  "There's  something  that  makes 
movie  stars,  and  I  think  Kate  Hudson  has  got  that  magic.  I 
can't  even  say  what  it  is,  but  you  know  when  someone  has 
it.  She  just  lights  up  the  scene— and  the  screen." 

On  the  edge  of  real  recognition,  Hudson 
seems  poised  on  the  brink  of  real  adulthood 
as  well.  When  she's  in  Los  Angeles  she  still 
lives  at  home  with  Hawn  and  her  longtime 
partner,  Kurt  Russell,  along  with  assorted 
siblings.  But  last  spring  Hudson  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Chris  Robinson,  the  lead 
singer  of  the  Black  Crowes,  and  by  August  she  was  wearing  a 
diamond  ring.  "We  already  sort  of  consider  ourselves  mar- 
ried, and  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  symbol,"  she  says.  "We're 
totally  committed  to  each  other,  and  that  will  never  change 
unless  something  horrible  happens."  But  at  present  the  lifestyle 
of  the  rock  star's  girlfriend  turns  out  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  lifestyle  of  Goldie's  daughter. 

When  Hudson  finally  gets  into  her  parents'  penthouse,  she 
pauses  to  light  incense  in  front  of  a  large  Chinese  Buddha,  a 
Goldie-mandated  ritual  that  apparently  has  something  to  do 
with  good  spirits.  "My  mother's  a  little  crazy,"  Hudson  ex- 
plains with  a  vague  smile.  The  apartment  itself  is  like  a  celestial 
seraglio:  high  up  in  the  sky,  with  wraparound  drop-dead  views 
of  Manhattan,  it  seems  to  be  swagged  and  swathed  and  draped 
everywhere  with  gossamer  fabrics  in  ivory  and  cream  and  plat- 
inum. Capacious  sofas  are  piled  with  shimmering  silken  pil- 
lows; an  ornately  carved  opium  bed  dominates  the  living  room. 
But  the  next  time  we  meet,  it's  at  Robinson's  Chelsea  loft, 
behind  a  graffiti-scarred  door  in  an  inconspicuous  building  in 
a  business  district.  The  elevator  is  broken,  and  it's  a  long  hike 
up  to  the  fourth-floor  apartment,  which  has  no  air- 
conditioning.  "Now  you  see  how  I  really  live,"  Hudson  says 
dryly.  Indeed,  the  apartment  is  pretty  much  the  polar  oppo- 
site of  her  mother's  luminous  star-in-the-sky  hideaway,  which 
seems  to  exude  light.  Robinson's  place,  which  is  painted  the 
dark  red  of  dried  blood,  is  crammed  with  representations  of 
skulls  and  other  unsettling  art,  including  his  latest  acquisition, 
an  enormous  painting  of  a  dead  bird.  Black  velvet  draperies 
hang  from  every  window,  blocking  out  the  sun.  The  coffee 
table  overflows  with  teetering  stacks  of  CDs,  burned-down 
candles,  piles  of  papers  and  magazines,  cigarettes  and 
lighters,  and  an  eclectic  assortment  of  books,  from  Modern 
Arable  Poetry  to  e.  e.  cummings.  The  large-screen  television 
flickers  with  images,  although  the  sound  is  on  mute;  the  CD 
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Procol  t  f.ii  um  and  ihc  Grateful  Dead.  One 

lectrii    ;uitars,  "Welcome  to  Lifestyles  of  the 

■  I  Robinson  says. 

usual  Kale  looks  as  if  she  hasn't  brushed  her  hair,  which 

Aden  blond.  "We  just  got  up,"  she  says  apologetically, 

although  it's  pasi  noon.  She  is  wearing  a  Black  Crowes  T-shirt  ("1 

literal!)  woke  up  and  this  was  on  the  floor,  so  I  put  it  on  . . .  "), 

but  since  it  belongs  to  Chris  and  the  armholes  are  cut  out  down 

to  the  waist,  her  breasts  keep  popping  out.  "I  have  no  breasts 

anyway,"  she  says  with  a  shrug,  unperturbed.  Still  rubbing  the 

sleep  from  her  wide-set  green  eyes,  she  lights  up  the  first  of  a 

constant  stream  of  Camel  Lights. 

The  Black  Crowes  have  played  a  series  of  concert  dates  re- 
cently, and  Hudson  has  been  keeping  late  nights;  she  moans  a 
lot  about  how  tired  she  is,  and  how  she  needs  to  go  back  to  Los 
Angeles  to  "get  healthy."  At  home  she  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
goes  hiking,  lakes  Pilales  and  dance  classes.  But,  for  now,  she 
can't  seem  to  tear  herself  away  from  Robinson.  Tall  and  lanky, 
he  has  the  long,  shaggy  black  hair  and  multiple  tattoos  one 
might  expect,  but  he  is  also  smart,  witty,  and  personable.  Still  in 
the  first  flush  of  new  love,  they  can't  keep  their  hands  off  each 
other;  every  time  they  have  to  let  go  for  a  while,  they  pull  apart 
as  reluctantly  as  sticky  caramels. 

"When  we  met,  it  was  really  overpowering,"  says  Robinson. 
"We've  been  together  every  minute  ever  since.  We're  still  in  our 
little  love  bubble.  I  hate  to  spend  any  time  away  from  her.  I've 
never  experienced  something  so  easy."  He  makes  a  comic  grim- 
ace. "It's  horrible.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  make  a  whole  record  of 
love  songs.  Eeew www-gross!  Those  are  much  harder  to  write 
than  lust  songs  or  'I  hate  you,  bitch!'  songs."  Hudson  giggles, 
gazing  adoringly  at  him. 


TT"X     obinson  was  admittedly  an  offbeat  choice  for 
t        1    her  true  love.  "He  took  me  for  a  walk  in  the 
m        J     park  and  held  my  hand,  and  I  thought,  My 
m-^^         God,  I'm  already  in  love  with  a  man  I  don't 
m     ^k  think  anybody's  going  to  understand!"  Hudson 

m  %       savs-  Indeed,  one  could  more  easily  imagine 

■  *  -  ^-  this  sunny  California  girl  with  some  clean-cut, 
buff  young  Hollywood  hunk  than  with  Robinson,  a  sallow,  skin- 
ny, divorced  33-year-old  who  looks  as  though  he  hasn't  seen 
daylight  in  decades  (and  who  once  collapsed  from  malnutrition 
during  a  European  tour).  A  vocal  proponent  of  alcohol  and 
drugs,  which  he  believes  enhance  creativity,  Robinson  has  sup- 
ported the  legalization  of  marijuana  and  written  candidly  about 
the  effects  of  heroin  use  in  his  songs. 

But  even  before  the  end  of  that  walk  in  the  park,  Hudson 
had  decided  he  was  her  Prince  Charming:  "As  the  day  went  on, 
I  thought,  I  could  care  less  what  anyone  thinks.  He  is  the  most 
honest,  soulful,  kindest  person.  He  makes  me  happy.  I  am  so 
happy!" 

Robinson  is  equally  effusive  about  Hudson's  many  stellar 
qualities-she's  charming,  articulate,  funny,  sensitive,  honest, 
sexy,  gorgeous,  unbelievably  talented.  "She  has  such  a  deep 
soul,"  he  adds. 

But  he  is  not  above  teasing  her.  There's  her  propensity  for 
bursting  into  tears.  "I'm  a  sap,"  Hudson  admits.  "I  cry  at  com- 
mercials. I'm  always  crying  at  songs.  I  cried  when  the  ant  died 
in  Honey,  I  Shrunk  the  Kids.  I  cry  all  the  time." 

"I  don't  mind  except  when  we're  at  dinner,"  Robinson  says. 
dered  the  veal,  she  knew  what  continued  on  page  m 
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idson  with  her 
,  Jhris  Robinson, 
year-old  lead  singer 
,«>f  the  Black  Crowes. 
"We're  slill  in  our  little  love 
babble,"  he  says.  "I  hate 
to  spend  any  time  away  iron 
her.  I've  never  experience- 
something  so  easy 
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WASTED  Y 
A  school  photo  of 
Skakel  around  the  i 
murder  of  which  he  is 
accused.  Inset,  Martha  Moxley 
a  year  before  she  was  killed. 
Opposite,  the  Moxley  house  in 
Belle  Haven,  the  part  of 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  where 
the  murder  took  place  on 
October  30,  1975. 
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rarter-((mtmy  after  15-year-old 
Martha  Moxiey  was  beaten  to  death  with  a  golf  club  in  the  exclusive  Greenwich, 

Connecticut,  enclave  of  Belle  Haven,  police  were  stymied. 
Finally,  last  winter,  Michael  Skakel,  son  of  a  wealthy  neighbor  and  nephew  of 
lei  Kennedy,  was  indicted  for  njrf^er.DOMINICK  DUNNE,  who  based  his  best-selling 

A  Season  in  Purgatory  on  the  crime,  charts  his  fateful  involvement  with 

the  case:  a  rumor  heard  at  the  William  Kennedy  Smith  trial,  a  growing  friendship 

with  Marthas  mother,  shocking  revelations  by  two  informants— and  a  town 

that  still  may  hold  secrets  about  a  girl's  violent  death 


Gregory  Coleman 

testified  that  Skakel  once 

said,  'Tm  going  to 

get  away  with  murder. 

Im  a  Kennedy^ 


The 

Greenwich  ^7=-^: 


*  '  '  tragedy 
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MOMENT  OF  TRUTH 

Michael  Skakel,  after 
his  arraignment  in  March, 
leaves  (In-  courthouse  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  with 
his  lawyer,  Mickey  Sherman, 
left,  and  a  bodyguard.  Inset, 


re  careless  people  . . .  they 
'  up  things  and  creatures  and  then 
'  hack  into  their  money  or  their 
•lessness,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
<n  together,  and  let  other  people 
the  mess  they  had  made. 
Jcott  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby. 


n  October  30,  1975. 


ar-old  girl  named  Martha  Moxley 
;iously  bludgeoned  to  death  in  the 
xclusivc  part  of  Greenwich,  Con- 
i  it,  one  of  the  most  exclusive  com- 
;s  in  the  United  States,  where  rich 

live  in  grand  mansions  on  lush 
a  and  go  to  country  clubs  and  yacht 
ind  always  feel  perfectly  safe.  The 
ody  was  dragged  60  or  80  feet  and 
ider  a  pine  tree  near  her  parents' 
where  it  was  discovered  the  follow- 
1  by  a  schoolmate. 

only  thing  that  said  Greenwich 
the  crime  was  that  the  murder  wea- 
as  a  No.  6  Toney  Penna  golf  club, 
a  was  struck  so  hard  that  the  shaft 
into  four  pieces,  only  three  of  which 
liscovered  at  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
rip  part,  which  might  have  had  fin- 
nts  of  the  perpetrator  on  it,  has  nev- 
n  found.  The  killer  used  one  of  the 
,  which  had  a  sharp  point,  as  a  dag- 
id  stabbed  Martha  Moxley  through 
ck. 

a  lot  of  people  in  Greenwich,  it 
iconceivable  that  one  of  their  own 
:ould  have  committed  such  a  hei- 
;rime.  They  talked  about  how  some 
transient  must  have  come  in  from 
:ate  95  and  killed  the  poor  girl.  Be- 
:losed  doors,  however,  a  lot  of  peo- 
Belle  Haven,  as  the  exclusive  enclave 
ed,  firmly  believed  that  the  perpe- 
was  most  likely  one  of  the  brothers 
ived  in  the  beautiful  residence  of 
on  Skakel,  a  widower  with  six  un- 
Dns  and  a  daughter  and  a  staff  con- 
»  of  a  tutor,  a  nanny,  a  cook,  and 
lener.  Tommy  Skakel,  then  17,  was 
st  person  to  be  seen  with  Martha, 


and  they  were  roughhousing.  Rushton 
Skakcl's  very  rich  family  had  been  resi- 
dents of  Greenwich  for  three  generations. 
Martha's  parents  had  been  residents  for 
only  a  little  over  a  year.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  murder  has  gone  unsolved. 
This  is  not  a  step-by-step  account  of  the 
case.  This  is  a  mini-memoir  of  my  part 
in  this  story  many  years  later. 

In   1991,  when  I  was  covering  the 
William  Kennedy  Smith 
rape  trial  in  West  Palm 
Beach  for  Vanity  Fair,  a  ru- 
mor circulated  around  the 
courthouse  that  Willie 
Smith  had  been  an  over- 
night guest  at  the  Rushton 
Skakel  house  in  Greenwich 
the  night  Martha  Moxley 
was  killed.  Although  Tom- 
my Skakel,  the  second  son, 
had  been  considered  a  sus- 
pect for  years,  no  charges 
had  ever  been  brought,  and 
the  case  was  at  a  standstill. 
In  the  end  the  rumor  turned 
out  to  be  bogus;  Willie  Smith 
had  not  been  in  the  Skakel  house 
that  night.  But  my  curiosity  had 
been  aroused.  "What  ever  happened 
to  that  case?,"  I  asked  someone  I 
knew  in  Greenwich.  "Nothing,"  I 
was  told.  At  that  point,  16  years 
had  gone  by  since  the  murder. 
"Remind  me  of  exactly  what  hap- 
pened," I  said. 

A  young  girl  was  beaten  to  death 
with  a  golf  club  that  belonged  to 
a  set  of  clubs  in  the  Skakel  house.  The 
Skakels  had  always  enjoyed  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, and  Tommy  was  thought  to  have  been 
involved.  "What  happened  to  the  family  of 
the  dead  girl?,"  I  asked.  They  moved  away. 
Then  the  father  died.  "Where's  the  moth- 
er?" Annapolis,  Maryland,  was  the  answer. 
Her  name  was  Dorthy  Moxley.  Somehow 
I  felt  drawn  to  this  woman.  I  wrote  her 
and  asked  if  I  could  come  and  see  her.  I 
said  I  wanted  to  talk  about  her  daughter's 
murder.  In  those  days  she  was  media-shy. 
She  did  not  ask  me  to  her  house.  Instead 
we  met  at  a  coffee  shop  in  the  Baltimore/ 
Washington  airport.  I  asked  her  why  she 
had  moved  away  from  Greenwich,  since 
that  meant  there  was  no  one  there  to  keep 
the  case  alive.  She  said  she  could  not  bear 
to  look  out  her  windows  at  the  Skakel 
house.  As  she  described  it,  I  called  it  a 
house  of  secrets.  She  said  she  didn't  know 
who  had  killed  her  daughter,  but  she  was 
sure  that  someone  in  that  house  either 
had  done  it  or  knew  who  had.  She  told 
me  that  the  day  after  the  murder  there 
were  limousines  with  out-of-state  license 


FAMILY  COURT 
Rushton  Skakel, 
left,  in  court  in 
Florida  trying  to  avoid 
a  subpoena  in  the 
Moxley  case.  Below, 
William  Kennedy  Smith 
is  visited  by  John  I . 
Kennedy  Jr.  at  his 
1991  rape  trial. 


plates  parked  in  the  Ska- 
kel driveway.  In  1988  she 
and  her  husband.  David, 
who  was  then  head  of 
the  New  York  office  of 
Touche  Ross,  moved  with 
their  son,  John,  to  New 
York.  After  her  husband  died  and  her  son 
married,  Dorthy  Moxley  moved  to  a  con- 
dominium in  Annapolis. 

I  had  just  written  three  best-selling 
novels  in  a  row,  and  they  had  all  been 
made  into  TV  mini-series.  I  told  Mrs. 
Moxley  that  I  thought  I  could  write  anoth- 
er based  loosely  on  her  daughter's  mur- 
der, since  no  facts  were  known  publicly 
at  the  time,  and  it  might  turn  a  spotlight 
on  the  long-dormant  case.  She  said  she 
wasn't  sure.  Then  I  told  her  that  I  too 
was  the  parent  of  a  murdered  daughter. 
Our  daughters  had  been  born  a  year 
apart,  and  each  was  viciously  attacked  by 
a  man  she  knew  on  October  30,  although 
in  different  years.  That  moment  marked 
the  beginning  of  our  friendship.  She  said 
O.K.,  I  could  write  the  book. 

I  changed  the  murder  weapon  to  a 
baseball  bat,  because  I  didn't  want  to  be 
sued  by  the  Skakels.  I  also  changed  the 
family  makeup  a  bit  and  gave  some  Ken- 
nedy touches  to  the  Skakels.  whom  I  called 
the  Bradleys.  I  threw  in  a  little  o\  nn  own 
large  lush  Catholic  family,  too.  All  of  this 
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Sherman  told  reporters  Michael ; 
was  crying  because  he  couldrit  1 
learing  the  witnesses  lie. 
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was  for  libel  reasons.  /I  Season  in  Purgato- 
ry came  out  in  1993,  and  it  made  the  best- 
seller lists.  The  CBS  Evening  News  did  a 
long  segment  on  how  the  book  had  helped 
to  revive  interest  in  a  1975  murder  case  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut.  Martha  Moxley 
was  soon  back  in  the  news,  and  I  was  on 
television  quite  often  talking  about  her 
murder.  I  learned  that  in  certain  houses  in 
Greenwich  the  subject  was  being  dis- 
cussed again  for  the  first  time  in  years.  But 
no  one  came  forward. 

During  my  book  tour  for  A 
Season  in  Purgatory,  a  tall, 
handsome,  well-dressed 
African-American  woman 
came  up  to  me  in  the  Tat- 
tered Cover  bookstore  in 
Denver  and  said  that  she 
had  information  about  the  Moxley  case.  We 
met  later  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  She 
was  a  forensic  psychologist,  and  early  on 
she  had  been  hired  by  the  Greenwich  po- 
lice to  work  on  the  case.  For  some  reason, 
which  she  did  not  explain,  she  either  left  or 
was  let  go.  She  had  with  her  the  autopsy 
pictures  of  Martha  Moxley 's  body,  which 
no  one  but  the  police  had  ever  seen.  They 
were  large  photographs,  about  11  by  14 
inches,  and  simply  awful  to  behold.  It  is 
one  thing  to  discuss  being  bludgeoned  by  a 
golf  club;  it  is  quite  another  to  see  the  ef- 
fects of  such  an  attack.  One  of  the  blows 
had  taken  off  a  portion  of  the  right  side  of 
Martha's  scalp,  which  was  hanging  by  a 
»f  skin  down  over  her  face.  You 


could  see  the  wound  where  a  short, 
pointed  piece  of  the  shaft  had  been 
stabbed  into  the  side  of  her  neck.  In 
one  full  shot  you  could  see  that  her 
jeans  had  been  pulled  down.  I  felt 
faint.  "He  had  to  have  been  drunk, 
or  stoned,  to  have  done  that  to  her," 
I  said,  not  wanting  to  see  any  more. 
I  felt  that  this  woman,  whose  name  I 
did  not  write  in  my  notebook— at  her 
request— and  which  I  subsequently 
forgot,  knew  more  than  she  was  telling 
me.  But  I  liked  her.  I  trusted  her.  As 
she  was  leaving,  she  said,  "It  wasn't 
Tommy."  She  repeated  it.  Up  till  then, 
Tommy  Skakel  had  been  the  major 
suspect  in  the  case.  I  was  convinced 
that  he  had  done  it,  and  had  said  so  on 
television.  Her  words  haunted  me. 

Back  home  at  my  house  in  Connecticut 
after  the  book  tour,  I  was  visited  by  several 
members  of  the  police  team  involved  in  the 
Moxley  case,  including  Frank  Garr,  who 
had  played  a  major  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion from  the  beginning.  They  brought  me 
a  Connecticut  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
coffee  mug,  a  Connecticut  State  Police  plaque 
for  my  wall,  and  a  Connecticut  State  Po- 
lice T-shirt.  They  asked  me  to  stop  criticiz- 
ing the  police  work  on  the  case,  which  I 
agreed  to  do.  They  said  it  wasn't  helping 
in  their  ongoing  investigation.  In  the  pleas- 
ant conversation  that  ensued,  I  happened 
to  mention  that  I  had  seen  photographs 
of  the  autopsy.  They  looked  stunned.  I 
said  someone  had  shown  them  to  me  in 
Denver.  I  saw  them  look  at  one  another, 
very  upset.  "She  stole  those  pictures,"  one 
said  to  another.  I  do  not  know  the  mys- 
tery behind  that  story,  but  there  certainly 
is  one.  All  my  attempts  to  track  down  my 
informant  have  come  to  naught. 

In  May  1996,  an  excellent  mini-series 
of  A  Season  in  Purgatory,  produced  by 
Aaron  Spelling,  David  Brown,  and  Buzz 
Berger,  was  telecast  on  CBS.  The  network 
publicized  the  show  every  day  for  a  week 
before  it  went  on,  saying  it  was  based  on 
an  actual  crime  in  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut. Newspaper  stories  talked  about  the 
real  murder  in  relation  to  the  mini-series. 
People  were  soon  discussing  the  case  reg- 
ularly and  openly,  but  there  never  seemed 
to  be  any  progress  in  solving  it. 
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Seven  months  after  the 
series  aired,  an  extniori 
thing  happened.  I  had  a 
my  New  York  apartment 
Bernice  Ellis,  the  recepl  <v 
at  Vanity  Fair,  who,  alonj 
her  other  duties,  monitor 
that  come  in  for  the  magazine's  writer  e 
knows  how  to  separate  the  wheat  fro 
chaff.  "It's  about  the  Moxley  case;  »l 
said.  "I  think  you  should  talk  to  this  j 
I  did,  and  we  made  a  lunch  date  fl 
next  day  at  Patroon,  a  restaurant  on  M 
46th  Street.  Carrying  a  manila  env< 
he  came  into  the  restaurant  wearing 
and  a  T-shirt.  That  wasn't  quite  the 
code  for  Patroon,  but  they  let  him  I 
hadn't  imagined,  talking  to  him  o: 
phone,  how  young  he  was  going  to  b 
was  24,  but  could  easily  have  passe 
17.  A  recent  university  graduate  and 
ling  author,  he  had  already  had  an  a  bi 
published  in  a  national  magazine.  T  K 
the  story  he  told  me. 

In  1991,  Rushton  Skakel,  wanting  tc  1 
the  spotlight  of  suspicion  off  his  sons  n 
hired  a  private-detective  service  in  k 
York  called  Sutton  Associates  to  inves  f 
Martha  Moxley 's  murder.  The  agents,  n 
were  all  former  detectives  or  police  off  I ! 
signed  confidentiality  agreements  nev  m 
reveal  anything  they  learned  in  the  c<  id 
of  their  investigation.  They  were  give  k 
cess  to  the  seven  Skakel  children  and    I 
guaranteed  cooperation  in  a  way  tha  V 
Greenwich  police  never  had  been.  Di  i 
the  process,  Michael  Skakel,  who  had 
er  been  a  suspect,  because  he  had  an  I 
that  he  had  been  at  a  cousin's  house  w  I 
ing  a  Monty  Python  movie  at  the  tin  n 
the  murder,  changed  his  story  compli 
He  told  the  detectives  that  he  had  clin  | 
a  tree  outside  Martha's  bedroom  win 
and  masturbated.  The  agency  workei 
nearly  three  years  on  the  assignment, 
source  told  me  that  the  bill  for  the  pr 
investigation  was  $750,000,  and  I  have 
sequently  heard  a  figure  even  higher 
that.  When  it  came  time  to  give  the  re 
to  Skakel,  the  agency  knew  it  had  to  pi 
its  findings  into  a  cohesive  report  tht 
could  read  and  digest.  Through  a  fri 
the  young  recent  graduate  got  the  jo 
putting  the  detectives'  findings    from 
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sports  to  interviews  into  a  narra- 
i.  with  a  time  line  and  profiles  of 
imily  members. 

the  report  was  presented  to  Rush- 
el,  it  indicated  that  Tommy  had  not 
artha  Moxley.  Michael,  the  fourth 
in,  who  had  never  been  a  suspect, 
II  probability  killed  her.  The  report 
d  that  Tommy  may  have  helped  his 
move  the  body.  Michael  and  Tom- 
•  very  competitive  and  fought  con- 
vlichael  had  a  crush  on  Martha,  so 
moved  in  on  his  territory.  That  was 
they  behaved.  Rushton  Skakel,  an 
ledged  alcoholic,  was  presumably 
by  the  findings.  He  paid  the  agency, 
report  was  stashed  away,  never  to 
ight  of  day.  But  the  young  man  with 
I  was  having  lunch  had  become 
lally  involved  in  the  story  he  was 
put  together.  It  was  my  perception 
had  developed  an  enormous  sympa- 
Vtartha  Moxley  and  her  mother,  and 
was  outraged  that  justice  would  not 
B,  that  money  could  make  a  dilTer- 
en  in  a  case  of  murder.  Because  he 
ed  several  years  after  the  private  de- 
.,  no  one  had  thought  to  have  him 
;  confidentiality  oath.  He  had  read 
)k  and  seen  me  on  television,  so  he 
appropriated  the  report  and  called 
Vanity  Fair.  Sitting  there  in  Patroon, 
ied  me  the  Sutton  report, 
vas  deeply  frightened  that  something 
uld  happen  to  him,  he  said,  and  he 
ison  to  be.  I  promised  that  I  would 
eveal  his  name.  My  plan  was  to  take 
iort  to  my  house  in  Connecticut  and 
slowly  over  the  next  few  days  before 
lg  how  to  deal  with  the  amazing  in- 
,ion  it  contained.  But  I  didn't  keep 
rd.  Before  I  left  for  the  country,  hop- 
buoy  up  Dorthy  Moxley 's  spirits,  I 
1 1  was  in  possession  of  some  incred- 
:ws.  I  learned  from  this  experience 
'eryone  tells  a  secret  to  at  least  one 
i,  and  Dorthy,  in  her  excitement,  did 
at.  The  person  she  told,  apparently 
5  of  my  stash,  called  Sutton  Associ- 
id  said  that  some  kid  who  worked  for 
lad  given  Dominick  Dunne  the  Ska- 
iort.  Confronted,  the  young  man  felt 
id  and  frightened.  I  felt  awful  for  hav- 
tsed  him  so  much  anxiety. 

""^^^       ushton  Skakel  had  at- 

■  tended  Canterbury,  the 
W       Catholic  boarding  school 

""^^        in  New  Milford,  Con- 
M       necticut,  which  was  then 

■  I  for  boys  only.  I  also  at- 
^D  tended  Canterbury.  Rush- 

'  Rush,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  few 
ahead  of  me,  although  I  did  not 


know  him  or  even  remember  him  until  I 
saw  him  at  Robert  Kennedy  and  Ethel 
Skakefs  wedding  in  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut, on  June  17,  1950.  I  was  there  not  on  a 
direct  invitation  from  the  Skakels  but  as  the 
date  of  my  then  girlfriend,  Barbara  Cahill, 
who  had  been  a  classmate  of  Ethel's  at 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  school  of  choice  for  proper  Catholic- 
girls  from  rich  families.  We  arrived  from 
New  York  by  yacht  for  the  wedding  and  re- 
ception. I  remember  being  dazzled  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Skakel  estate,  on  Lake  Av- 
enue. The  bridesmaids  were  Skakel  sis- 
ters and  Kennedy  sisters  and  a  cousin  of 
Ethel's.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Rose 
Kennedy,  the  wife  of  the  former  ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  She  wore 
a  silk  dress  from  Paris  and  carried  a  para- 
sol of  the  same  material.  She  was  the  ab- 
solute queen  of  Irish  Catholic  society,  and 
people  stepped  back  as  she  made  her  way 
through  the  nearly  2,000  guests,  greeting 
friends  and  meeting  strangers.  Jack  and 
Bobby  Kennedy,  the  best  man  and  groom, 
in  cutaways,  already  possessed  the  glamour 
and  looks  that  were  shortly  to  fascinate  the 
nation.  From  every  point  of  view,  it  was  a 
marriage  made  in  heaven,  except  that,  even 
then,  there  was  backstage  trouble  between 
the  Skakel  and  Kennedy  families,  which  ex- 
ists to  this  day. 

The  Skakel  money  was  from  Great  Lakes 
Carbon,  once  one  of  the  largest  privately 
held  companies  in  the  world.  The  Kennedy 
fortune  came  primarily  from  liquor.  By 
some  reports,  the  Skakels  were  even  richer 
than  the  Kennedys.  Ethel's  father,  George 
Skakel,  despised  Bobby's  father,  Joe  Kenne- 
dy. In  his  book  The  Other  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
Jerry  Oppenheimer  quotes  Skakel  refer- 
ring to  Joe  Kennedy  as  "low-life,  Irish 
trash."  This  love-hate  relationship  between 
the  families  is  also  mentioned  in  a  book 
proposal  that  Michael  Skakel  wrote  in  1998, 
almost  two  years  before  he  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Martha  Moxley.  He 
writes  that  his  maternal  grandfather  '"was 
betrayed,  slandered,  and  vilified"  by  Jo- 
seph Kennedy. 

The  Skakels  are  right  up  there  with  the 
Kennedys  in  the  tragedy  department.  Ethel 
and  Rushton's  parents  were  killed  in  a 
private-plane  crash  in  1955.  Their  brother 
George  was  also  killed  in  a  plane  crash, 
and  his  wife  choked  to  death  on  a  piece  of 
meat  at  a  small  dinner  party.  Rushton's 
son  Tommy,  the  longtime  suspect,  was 
thrown  from  a  moving  car  when  he  was 
four  and  sustained  severe  head  injuries. 
Rushton's  wife,  Ann  Reynolds  Skakel,  died 
an  agonizing  death  from  cancer  in  1973, 
leaving  him  to  raise  his  unruly  tribe  of 
six  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  Ann 


Skakel's  golf  clubs  was  the  weapon  that 
killed  Martha  Moxley. 

A  lot  of  people  wanted  to  get  their 
hands  on  the  Sutton  report,  but  I  wasn't 
willing  to  share  it  until  the  right  person 
came  along.  My  assistant,  Arthur  Gorton, 
hid  the  report  so  that  even  I  wouldn't  know 
where  it  was  in  the  event  that  a  wrong  per- 
son would  come  after  it.  In  time  I  gave  a 
copy  to  Greenwich  detective  Frank  Garr, 
because  he  asked  for  it.  It  surprised  me  that 
I  never  heard  a  word  from  him  after  that. 
It's  not  the  sort  of  report  you  read  and  dis- 
miss. Despite  some  of  the  startling  informa- 
tion in  it,  nothing  advanced  the  case  as  a 
result  of  Garr's  having  it.  Eventually  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  ever  would. 

Then  another  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  I  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Lu- 
cianne  Goldberg,  who  was 
then  a  literary  agent  and 
whom  I  had  known  since  I 
covered  the  1984  trial  of 
Claus  von  Biilow  for  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  Sunny,  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  for  Vanity  Fair.  The  call  came  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  the  arrival  in  Gold- 
berg's life  of  Linda  Tripp,  with  her  sala- 
cious tales  of  Monica  Lewinsky,  blow  jobs 
in  the  Oval  Office,  and  a  semen-stained 
dress  that  almost  changed  the  course  of 
American  history.  Goldberg  had  become 
the  literary  agent  of  Mark  Fuhrman.  After 
he  exited  from  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  in 
disgrace,  Fuhrman  had  written  a  book 
called  Murder  in  Brentwood,  a  fascinating 
account  of  the  Simpson  case  from  a  detec- 
tive's point  of  view,  which  had  become  a 
best-seller.  Fuhrman  will  always  be  a  con- 
troversial character,  but  he  also  happens 
to  be  one  of  America's  great  detectives. 
Goldberg  said  she  was  looking  for  an  un- 
solved murder  on  which  Fuhrman  could 
next  turn  his  detective  skills  for  another 
book.  It  was  a  magic  moment.  "The  Mox- 
ley case."  I  said  excitedly.  "I  have  some  in- 
credible information  that  I  will  give  him." 
In  some  accounts  of  this  story  it  has 
been  said  that  I  became  friends  with  Mark 
Fuhrman  during  the  Simpson  trial.  That 
is  not  true.  Although  I  was  present  in  the 
courtroom  each  time  he  appeared  on  the 
witness  stand.  I  never  spoke  a  word  to 
him.  In  fact,  I  had  the  same  hostile  feel- 
ings toward  him  back  then  that  everyone 
who  didn't  want  to  see  race  brought  into 
that  case  had.  I  met  him  for  the  first  time 
through  Lucianne  Goldberg.  1  took  him 
to  lunch  at  the  Four  Seasons  restaurant  in 
New  York,  and  people  practical!)  fell  off 
their  banquettes  trying  to  get  a  look  at 
him.  He  came  up  to  m\  house  in  Con- 
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I  the  Sutton  report,  and  we  talked 
.  all    !  Dorthj  Moxley.  who  agreed  to  meet 
MS  excited  about  the  story  and  eager  lo  go  to 
h  ick  things  out. 
0(  luail  parly  lor  him.  I've  always  admired  cops,  and 
iIk  waj  they  are  treated  on  the  stand  by  defense  al- 
a!  murdei  trials.  I  invited  several  of  the  local  cops  and 
i\es.  as  well  as  some  O.J.  junkies  among  the  weekenders 
who  wanted  to  meet  the  famous    or  infamous    Mark  Fuhrman. 
I  also  called  to  invite  Frank  Garr,  thinking  he  would  be  thrilled 
that  another  book  on  the  case  was  in  the  works.  He  wasn't 
thrilled  at  all.  He  declined  to  come  to  the  party  and  said  he  was 
writing  his  own  book  on  the  case.  I  was  surprised  at  that,  con- 
sidering that  nothing  had  been  accomplished  in  22  years.  Garr 
now  claims  that  he  was  not  invited  to  the  party  and  that  he  nev- 
er planned  to  write  a  book  about  the  case.  What  I  realized  from 
that  call,  however,  was  that  Fuhrman  was  going  to  get  a  hard 
time  from  the  Greenwich  police. 

I  have  never  regretted  giving  the  Sutton  report  to  Mark  Fuhrman, 
even  though  it  bothered  some  people  greatly.  I  knew  that  he 
would  be  able  to  run  with  the  powerful  material  in  the  report. 
Fuhrman  is  an  attention-getter,  and  people  have  strong  feelings 
about  him.  A  lot  of  people  hate  him,  but  plenty  of  others  admire 
him.  He  was  a  ruined  man  after  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  while  the 
man  I  believe  to  be  the  killer  of  two  people  walked  free.  In  that 
courtroom,  the  charismatic  lawyer  Johnnie  Cochran  mesmerized 
people  into  believing  that  to  say  the  n-word  was  a  worse  crime 
than  to  slit  the  throats  of  two  people.  To  me,  the  two  things  don't 
compare  in  any  way,  and  I  knew  for  sure  that  the  n-word  would 
never  pass  Mark  Fuhrman's  lips  again.  Extremely  articulate,  he 
knows  how  to  handle  himself  on  television.  Nothing  throws  him. 
One  of  television's  great  nights  was  when  Fuhrman  took  on 
F  Lee  Bailey,  his  tormentor  at  the  Simpson  trial,  on  Larry  King's 
show.  He  wiped  the  floor  with  Bailey,  who  had  done  jail  time 
since  the  Simpson  trial,  and  who  had  been  taken  off  after  his 
arrest  in  leg-irons.  I  knew  that  Fuhrman  would  get  on  all  the 
television  shows  and  make  the  name  Martha  Moxley  known 
throughout  the  land.  He  so  pissed  off  the  Greenwich  police  that 
they  virtually  kicked  him  out  of  town.  Everything  he  did  was  in 
the  news.  He  was  fearless  in  his  statements  about  Michael  Skakel's 
being  the  killer.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  his  book  Murder  in 
Greenwich,  for  which  I  wrote  the  introduction,  is  what  caused  a 
grand  jury  to  be  called  after  25  years. 

Stephen  Carroll,  a  detective  present  at  the  murder  scene  in 
1975,  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  story.  Now  retired,  he  has 
had  an  enduring  passion  to  see  Martha  Moxley 's  killer  brought 
to  justice.  Carroll  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Green- 
wich police— perhaps  the  only  one— to  understand  that  Fuhrman 
had  the  power  to  make  something  happen  after  all  those 
years.  Other  police  officers  stopped  speaking  to  Carroll,  and 
he  failed  to  get  a  seat  at  the  hearings  in  Stamford  this  past 
June,  possibly  on  the  grounds  that  he  would  be  a  witness  at 
the  trial. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  cocktail  party  I  gave  for  Mark  Fuhr- 
man was  a  friend  of  mine,  Connecticut  state  trooper  Conrad 
Winalski,  who  appears  as  a  character  in  my  novel  Another  City,  Not 
My  Own.  Like  a  great  many  cops,  he  is  an  admirer  of  Fuhrman's, 
and  he  was  up  on  the  details  of  the  Moxley  case.  Months  later,  on 
May  2,  1998,  Winalski  was  on  desk  duty  at  the  police  station  in 
ook,  Connecticut,  when  a  man  continued  on  page  402 
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Ali's  Girl 


5  the  21  stcenti 
Who  would've  thought  that  (a)  boxing  would 
be  around,  and  (b)  it  would  now  be  a  sport 
growing  numbers  of  female  participants,  an  ar 
of  gym-rat  amazons  eager  to  bloody  each  otl 
up.  Foremost  among  them,  in  terms  of  glamour  < 
renown  if  not  the  most  refined  pugilistic  skills  (she 
mains  a  work  in  progress),  is  Laila  Ali.  Her  vitals: 
feet  ten  inches,  1 66  pounds,  22  years  old,  forr 
owner  of  a  Santa  Monica  nail  salon,  daughter 
that  Ali— who,  she  says,  didn't  want  her  to  enter 
ring.  But  having  inherited  not  only  his  strength  a 
charisma— just  look  at  the  picture— but  also  his  v\ 
Laila  told  him  she  was  going  ahead,  with  or  with< 
his  support.  How  would  you  expect  Muhammad 
to  respond?  He  promptly  sparred  with  her  and  p 
nounced  Laila  worthy.  Since  her  first  fight  last  Oc 
ber,  she's  racked  up  a  record  of  7-0,  all  knockoi 
though  at  least  a  couple  of  her  opponents  he 
been  whatever  the  lady  equivalent  of  a  tomato  c 
is.  Still,  she's  ranked  fifth  in  the  world  in  her  weij 
class  and  has  picked  up  a  splendidly  corny  ni 
name:  Madame  Butterfly  (as  in  "Float  like  a  . . 

It  turns  out  we  are  living  through  a  Golden  A 
of  Daughters  of  Great  70s  Fighters  Lacing 
the  Gloves  Themselves.  Future  opponents 
Ms.  Ali  could  include  Jacqui  Frazier-Lyde,  dauc 
ter  of  Joe  Frazier,  and  Freeda  Foreman,  daugh 
of  George.  There  has  even  been  talk  of  Ali  a 
Frazier-Lyde  going  at  it  next  March,  possibly 
Madison  Square  Garden,  on  the  30th  anniversc 
of  their  fathers'  first  bout.  The  Thrilla  in  Chinchill 
Brawling  Becomes  Electra?  And  didn't  Leon  Spin 
have  a  baby  girl?  -BRUCE  HAN 
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KNOCKOUT 


Laila  Ali,  youngest  of 

Muhammad  Ali's  seven  daughters, 

photographed  on  May  4,  2000, 

at  Smashbox  Studios 

in  Culver  City,  California. 
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In  Choeolut,  Juhnny  Depp 
is  a  passionate  wanderer,  and  Lena  Olin 

is  a  woman  trapped  in  a 
^•errijile  marriage  who  linds  happiness 
"    (>ii»h  (he  power  of  choeolate. 
'iw$  photographed 


In  Chocolat,  the  luscious 
v  film  from  director  Lasse  Hallstrom,  a  small 

French  town  is  turned  upside  clown 
a  mysterious  beauty,  played  by  Juliette  Binoche, 
opens  a  chocolate  shop.  No  question  that 
rom's  cast— including  Lena  Olin,  Johnny  Depp, 
Wood,  Dame  Judi  Dench,  and  Alfred  Molina- 
is  deliriously  talented 
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ART-HOI  Si: 
ALL-STARS 


basse  rtailsfrom  s  cast 
includes,  clockwise  from  above 

left.  Juliette  Binoche 
(as  the  woman  who  introduces 

chocolate  into  the  village), 

along  with  Leslie  Caron,  Alfred 

Molina,  and  Judi  Dench. 

Opposite:  John  Wood,  who 

plays  a  rejuvenated 

townsman. 
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n  the  modern  tradition  of  enlightenment- 
food  movies  such  as  Eat  Drink  Man  Woman 
Wafer  for  Chocolate,  here  comes  Chocolat, 
rt-house-lite  fable  from  director  Lasse  Hallstrom 
Jer  House  Rules).  Based  on  the  novel  by 
Harris,  Chocolat  takes  place  in  1 959  in  a 
ench  town  that  prides  itself  on  its  low  energy 
■h  morality.  Until,  that  is,  a  mysterious, 
I  stranger  (Juliette  Binoche)  moves  into  town 
the  nerve  to  open  a  chocolate  shop  across 
church-and  all  hell  breaks  loose.  People  get 
on  one  another,  old  people  dance,  and  the 
lible-thumping  mayor,  played  by  Alfred  Molina, 
ow.  You  and  your  idiot  chocolate,  get  out! 
;,  and  of  exquisite  bone  structure  all,  the  younger 
mbers  appear  to  be  genetic  foils  to  all  that  is 
.  In  addition  to  Binoche,  who  proved  she  has 
i  built  for  sin  in  Damage  ( 1 992),  the  film  stars 
)lin  (who  played  alongside  Binoche  in  the 
'  existential  1 987  drama  The  Unbearable 
iss  of  Being  and  is  also  Hallstrom's  wife)  and 
ing  Lothario  Johnny  Depp.  Other  distinguished 
tembers  include  English  acting  deities 
I  Judi  Dench  and  John  Wood  as  two  senior 
ers  of  the  town  who  start  acting  goofy,  thanks 
bonbons. 

mething  Hallstrom  might  understand.  "I  got 
led  to  it,"  he  says.  "The  dark  ones,  with  peanut 
libbled  constantly."  For  Binoche,  chocolate 
>ore  serious  matter.  "Chocolate  is  one  of  my 
Ite  subjects,"  she  says.  "I've  always  had  a 
on  chocolate.  I'm  quite  well  known  for  it. 
rhe  gestures  that  come  with  it.  Through  giving 
>late,  or  sharing  chocolate,  you  can  progress, 
|  other  people  to  open  up,  or  find  things 
|  of  you. ...  It  goes  with  the  moon,  I  suppose." 
.t  anyone  forget  that  we're  still  on  earth,  Hallstrom 
mother  explanation  for  the  film:  "I  had  a  deal 
Miramax  to  make  two  movies.  This  was  the  first 
:)fthatdeal."  -EVGENIA  PERETZ 
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Even  as  the  Guggenheim  Museum  plans  a  massiv< 

retrospective  of  Giorgio  Armani's  25-year  reign,  the  66-year-old  designei 

is  facing  youthful  competition  and  a  quandary  over  his  future 

Should  he  sell  his  ever  expanding  $2  hillion  empire— to  Ber 

of  LVMH,  perhaps,  or  to  Gucci  chief  Domenico  De  Sole?  In  hi 

palazzo,  the  famously  distant,  enigmatic  Italian  who  kicked  tin 
stuffing  out  of  American  fashion  in  the  1970s,  and  whose  clothes  are  still 
°the  ultimate  chic  for  the  likes  of  Jodie  Foster,  Ricky  Martin,  and 
Matt  Damon,  shows  JUDY  BACHRACH  his  demons,  his  sorrows, 
and  the  refusal  to  compromise  that  keeps  him  solo 


SHADES  OF  Gl  Ml^ 

Giorgio  Armani  ,i(  his 

house  m  Saint-Tropez,  Jul)  25 

Ik-  has  two  other  vacation 

homes,  one  neat  Milan  and  the 

other  off  Sicily.  "I  know 

I  am  rich."  he  says,  "But 

when  you  grow  up  like  I  grew 

up.  it  is  not  eas\  " 


tep  inside  the  pale 
rectangular  palazzo  on  Milan's  Via  Borgo- 
nuovo  and  you  find  Aladdin's  Cave,  a  mys- 
terious space,  half  shrouded  in  dark  but  the 
treasure  bathed  in  light.  Everything  Giorgio 
Armani  needs  for  his  autumn-winter  col- 
lection is  right  there:  demon-bright  slippers 
alongside  composed  and  haughty  ladies' 
shoes,  glittering  crystal  cuffs  blazing  away 
at  their  meeker  rivals  in  amethyst  and  teal, 
purses  of  caramel  leather  and  silvery-pink 
clutches,  slender  voile  trousers  and  velvet 
tops  with  a  golden  sheen,  cashmere  shawls 
a  mile  wide  and  thick  as  snowdrifts.  Oh— 
and  the  jackets.  They  are  surprisingly  black 
and  snug  this  season,  skimming  breasts 
and  rib  cages  to  make  a  quiet  landing  at 
the  threadlike  hips  of  the  models  who 
Haunt  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  profusion  stands  the 
great  Italian  designer  himself,  66,  in  aviator 
glasses,  dark  sweatpants,  and  a  black  T-shirt 
which,  when  he  bends  to  make  a  thousand 
adjustments  to  his  creations,  occasionally 
rides  up  to  reveal  a  perpetually  tanned  and 
firm  strip  of  Armani  stomach.  He  is  a  neat- 
ly assembled  man,  subdued  features  set  be- 
neath bold  cobalt  eyes  in  a  dark  face  that  is 
handsome  even  when  scowling.  Which  hap- 
pens to  be  his  expression  just  now. 

Blushing  furiously  on  the  runway  stage 
before  him  stands  a  very  young  model,  a 
long  pulled-taffy  stretch  of  a  girl,  blond 
hair  scooped  into  pigtails.  She  is  not  beau- 
tiful, which  is  fine  with  Armani.  (Once,  he 
hired  the  supermodel  Claudia  Schiffer,  and 
she  was  lovely,  all  right,  but  "she  was  like 
a  cammello,"  Armani  decided.  A  camel. 
"She  didn't  move."  Besides,  he  added, 
"everyone  says  that  the  fashion  of  Armani 
is  androgynous.  Without  breasts,  without 
hair.  And  it's  true:  sometimes  when  I  watch 
the  fashion  show,  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
gorgeous  body  in  place  of  a  beautiful  face.") 

On  the  other  hand,  here  on  the  runway, 
there  is  obviously  a  bit  too  much  gorgeous 
body  on  view.  Over  the  model's  glittery 
panty  hose  is  a  pair  of  trousers,  slashed  by 
i  black  geometric  pattern  but  otherwise 


quite  transparent.  Armani  points,  horrified. 

"This  must  be  changed!  She  cannot  be 
allowed  to  look  like  that."  In  desperation, 
he  looks  about  lor  succor,  lor  the  exposed 
blushing  girl,  lor  himself,  lor  everything  Ar- 
mani represents,  Someone  rushes  onstage 
with  opaque  undergarments  for  the  mod- 
el, and  he  nods  moody  assent. 

"Right,  he  is  gallant- that's  the  perfect 
word  for  Giorgio,"  agrees  the  model  Lau- 
ren Hutton  when  the  subject  of  Armani's 
chivalry  comes  up.  She  has  known  him 
since  the  early  80s,  a  friendship  ignited  af- 
ter she  clandestinely  slipped  into  one  of 
his  trench  coats  on  the  set  of  American 
Gigolo.  It  was  her  co-star,  Richard  Gere, 
who  was  endowed  in  the  film  with  most 
of  the  great  Armanis.  "Quite  stylized,  big 
shoulders  and  thin  waists,  thin  lapels," 
Gere  recalls,  but  what  struck  him  were 
the  subtle  tints  of  the  clothing:  "It  was 
like  looking  at  an  old  carpet  where  the 
natural  colors  blend  and  even  bleed,"  he 
says,  "as  opposed  to  some  of  these  new 
carpets  made  of  plastic  fibers  where  the 
colors  are  monolithic."  The  actor  was 
smitten,  for  life:  "I  don't  know  any  other 
designer,"  he  says  pointedly.  Well  beyond 
Gere's  and  Hutton's  youths,  their  relation- 
ships with  the  designer  continue,  the  latest 
Armani  garments  placed  at  their  disposal. 

One  month  later,  I  am  re- 
minded of  this  need  of  It- 
aly's billionaire  designer  to 
devise  protection  for  him- 
self and  others.  Inside  his 
spare  penthouse  duplex, 
designed  by  Peter  Marino 
(just  a  few  floors  above  the  runway  and 
the  models,  in  fact),  we  are  seated  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  the  only  two  people  din- 
ing on  very  good  pasta  topped  with  fresh 
tomatoes,  at  opposite  ends  of  an  impres- 
sive expanse  of  table.  Despite  his  constant 
posing  with  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  Ben  Affleck, 
Michelle  Pfeiffer,  Jodie  Foster,  Annette  Ben- 
ing— all  of  whom  he  dresses  on-screen  and 
off,  many  of  whom  he  genuinely  likes— Ar- 
mani is  famously  distant,  lonely,  fearful  of 
intrusion  by  anybody  outside  his  family. 
"Because  he  . . .  he  has  no  friends,"  Arma- 
ni's 60-year-old  sister,  Rosanna,  announces 
with  unsettling  candor.  "When  I  ask  him 
about  it,  he  says,  Tell  me:  when  do  I  have 
time  to  make  myself  friends?'  and  that  is 
very  true." 

And  yet  the  conversation  into  which 
Armani  slips  at  his  home  is  surprisingly 
intimate,  as  though  he  has  taken  a  vow  to 
abandon  caution.  I  have  just  returned  from 
his  rosy  stone  palazzo  in  the  flat,  northern 
countryside— one  of  his  three  vacation 
homes  (the  others  are  in  Saint-Tropez  and 


Pantelleria,  a  volcanic  island  near 
which  is  executed  in  an  arch-l8th-d 
manner,  fronted  by  chalky  column] 
spruces,  and  gray  mosaic  walk 
leather-bound  botanical  treatises,  q 
touched,  line  pomegranate-colon 
French  doors  open  onto  swans 
across  an  artificial  pond,  acres  of  cij 
lawns,  inhabited  mainly  by  deer,  got 
dogs  from  the  pound.  All  this  w; 
the  property  (I  am  gravely  assured 
Armani  relative)  of  a  Milanese  couj 
"No,  not  a  count,"  Armani  say 
recting  the  provenance  of  the  pala 
bought  two  decades  ago.  "By  a  gen 
who  became  a  big  toothpaste  manu| 
er."  Indeed,  the  mansion  hails  st 
from  the  50s,  which  was  its  signal 
tage  as  far  as  Armani  was  cone 
"One  mustn't  cheat  here.  Because  I 
for  people  to  think  I  got  this  house 
like  a  lord  of  the  manor,  with  a  longj 
ry.  This  is  the  reason  I  bought  it: 
everything  in  it  when  I  bought  it 
ing,  air-conditioning.  There  you  are! 

The  designer  appears  ea 
discuss  every  particle 
life,  unvarnished.  Wha 
use  of  spinning  pretty 
Giuseppe  Brusone,  An 
managing  director  an 
company  deputy  for  th 
15  years,  has  recently  quit— the  third 
jor  executive  to  do  so  this  year— anl 
founder  of  the  empire  is  feeling  espel 
vulnerable.  He  thinks  he  knows  whJ 
rivals  are  saying  about  him.  Arman 
collapse.  Armani  is  finished. 

"So  once  again  I  have  to  show  t 
am  capable  of  surviving.  That  is  al 
what  I've  had  to  do  in  life:  to  show 
capable  of  surviving.  You  understand' 
says.  "So  that,  in  one  sense,  that  he 
lot— to  work,  to  show  strength.  And  o; 
other  hand,  you  hit  65  and  life  is  . 
mani  raises  his  palms  skyward.  Deso! 
"I  am  scared  of  the  grotesque.  Wl 
show  myself  on  the  runway  at  the  er 
a  fashion  show— yes,  I  have  a  phys 
which  is  pleasing,  young.  But  in  a 
years,  I  will  feel  less  honest  about  it 
cause  young  people  . . .  perhaps  they  v 
put  their  trust  in  an  old  gentleman 
me  in  five  years.  Because  fashion  is 
by  young  people.  Not  old  gentlemen.' 
picks  at  his  pasta. 

"For  example,  I  do  not  dance.  No 
cause  above  all,  in  order  to  dance  an 
the  young,  either  one  has  to  be  youn 
you  have  a  physique  that  permits  yo 
move  around  like  a  young  person- 
you  lose  your  head  at  that  kind  of 
ment.  But  I  am  ashamed.  I  have  a  lea 
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re  still  trembling.  They  still  have  that  profi 


rbu  understand?  So 

m<   ovei  the  years.  You 

bod     lance,  see  how 

>.\  way,  in  an  aesthetic 

thing!  It  is  pathetic!" 

, uons:  the  dissolution  ol 
Armani  the  man  and  the  tear  oi'  seeing  a 
J  of  fortune  in  Armani  the  company. 
In  his  eyes  the)  are,  in  a  way,  one  and  the 
same.  Fifteen  years  ago.  Sergio  Galeotti, 
\rmani\  lovei  inspiration,  and  founding 
business  |  artner,  died  at  age  40  of  AIDS. 
"Whatever  1  did  in  work  was  done  for  Ser- 
gio. And  Sergio  did  everything  for  me.  So 
that  was  the  heart."  Armani  says  simply. 
Back  then,  too,  he  recalls,  everyone  whis- 
pered: "Bch,  Galeotti  is  dead  now,  Armani 
is  going  to  leave.  He  is  going  to  crumble." 
And  yet,  just  last  year,  Armani  the  man 
earned  $100  million,  while  Armani  the 
company  is  worth  more  than  $2  billion, 
with  more  than  $850  million  in  annual 
sales,  according  to  its  most  recent  pub- 
lished report  (thus  making  it  the  most  prof- 
itable fashion  house  in  Italy).  It  is  swiftly 
buying  up  practically  everything  in  sight:  a 
portion  of  an  Italian  textile  factory  so  that, 
Armani  explains,  he  can  control  "the  means 
of  production";  a  former  Nestle  chocolate 
factory,  which  his  company  is  transforming 
into  a  theater  for  his  fashion  shows.  He  is 
also  buying  back  his  franchises  in  Austra- 
lia and  Sweden,  and  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  gigantic  Armani  superstore 
sprawling  across  an  entire  Milanese  block, 
filled  with  brand-new  Armani  products:  fur- 
niture and  a  home  collection,  a  line  of  cos- 
metics made  in  conjunction  with  L'Oreal, 
a  new  scent  for  women  called  Mania. 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  Big  Boys 
have  come  courting:  Bernard  Arnault,  the 
acquisitive  chief  of  the  luxury-goods  con- 
glomerate LVMH,  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  lust,  and  Gucci's  Domenico  De  Sole 
has  also  looked  upon  Armani's  firm  with 
longing.  Armani,  the  monarch  of  what  is 
so  far  a  private  company,  is  flattered,  wor- 
ried, in  a  serious  quandary.  There  are  ru- 
mors that  this  is  why  Brusone  left:  because 
the  king  just  couldn't  make  up  his  mind 
whose  hand  he  would  choose,  or  even  if  he 
should  choose.  But  how  can  Armani,  the 
creator,  possibly  consent  to  be  under  some- 
one else's  thumb? 

"I  have  no  associates.  I  am  not  in  the 
stock  market.  I  am  beholden  to  no  one  in 
what  I  do.  If  I  spend  billions  on  a  fashion 
show,  I  spend  billions.  It's  not  public.  And 
if  I  am  in  the  stock  market,  I  am  obligated 
to  account  for  things,  and  to  show  what 
the  business  is  doing."  He  shakes  his  head. 

"For  years  and  years  every  person  who 
comes  up  to  me,  be  it  just  to  chat  or  to 
look  for  a  job,  asks  me,  'Well,  what  is  your 
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plan  lor  the  future'.'  What  are  you  going  to 
(In'  he  says  unhappily.  "Because  people 
recognize  that  I  am  responsible,  I  am  in 
charge  of  everything.  And  I  have  no  re- 
ply. I  have  answers,  but  I  don't  dare  reply. 
If  1  am  depressed,  I  say,  'No,  no.  I  want 
to  give  up  on  everything.  I  want  to  leave 
everything.'  If  I  feel  like  working,  I  say, 
'No,  I  am  still  young.'  I  feel  as  though 
there  is  still  time." 

nd  to  make  matters  even 
more  complicated  to  add 
to  all  the  fuss  and  triumph 
and  the  deepening  sense 
of  mortality— the  Guggen- 
heim is  holding  on  this, 
the  25th  anniversary  of  Ar- 
mani's business  opening,  an  enormous  ret- 
rospective of  his  work.  It  is  the  museum's 
first  retrospective  devoted  to  a  single  design- 
er, and  one  that  will  travel  after  its  New 
York  showing  to  the  glorious  Bilbao,  Spain, 
outpost  designed  by  Frank  Gehry,  and  then, 
possibly,  to  an  old  customhouse  in  Venice, 
one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  nuns.  It 
is  a  tour  that  will  take  several  years.  But 
when  I  ask  Armani  what  he  thought  when 
first  presented  with  the  idea  of  cultural  im- 
mortalization by  tentative  emissaries  from 
Guggenheim  director  Tom  Krens,  the  reac- 
tion is  swift,  uncalculated:  "Uh  ...  I  must 
tell  you  that  when  they  shot  that  idea  by 
me,  my  first  thought  was:  How  preten- 
tious!" His  initial  impulse  was  to  say  no. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Armani  thought 
to  himself:  At  last.  On  display  at  the  Gug- 
genheim will  be  not  just  the  classic  Ar- 
mani jackets  which  everyone  has  seen,  but 
also  the  Armani  the  world  has  rejected. 
"For  instance,  shoes  that  I  made  a  few 
years  ago— 15  years  ago— thrown  into  a  box 
in  a  corner.  Not  considered  by  the  press, 
not  accepted." 

Visitors  would  come,  in  other  words, 
and  see  a  bit  of  the  hidden  Armani.  And 
how  ironic  that  it  is  the  world's  most  fa- 
mous and  gifted  designer  who  warns  from 
the  outset,  Don't  trust  appearances.  The 
grand  houses;  the  servants  who,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  dust  the  dessert  plates  with 
cocoa  powder;  the  20  exercise  machines 
stacked  up  in  his  personal  gym  hard  by 
the  ultraviolet  tanning  equipment;  the  Os- 
car winners  who  wear  his  gowns  and  tuxe- 
dos on  television:  all  this  came  late  in  life. 
In  a  sense,  too  late.  Discovering  that  one 
of  his  rare  vacations— to  be  spent  in  a  six- 
bedroom  villa  in  Mexico,  complete  with 
cook,  car,  and  chauffeur— would  cost  him 
$60,000  for  the  week,  private  plane  in- 
cluded, he  gasped.  "That  much?" 

"Mr.  Armani,  you  are  rich— enjoy  your 
money,"  he  was  told. 


"I  know  I  am  rich,"  the  desig 
plied.  "Bui  slill  il  is  difficult  fol  ml 
you  grow  up  like  I  grew  up,  it  is  no 

Across  the  dining-room  table,  / 
twists  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
spend  my  youth  in  the  Aiglon  Scl 
Switzerland.  I  am  not  a  friend  of 
of  Agnelli.  You  understand  very  w( 
pauses.  "It's  a  tough  life.  I  don't  j 
to  get  your  sympathy,  but  it's  hart 
alone." 

iorgio  wanted  to  get  I 
And  he  worked  all    l 
to  that  end,"  Rosan 
mani  explains,  thi 
(but  not  always)  w 
cluttered  sympath 
worked  for  him  un 
years  ago  and  was  very  happy  to  ti    ' 
a  life  of  travel  and  remove  herself  fr<  ' 
dominant  older  brother.  "He  was  <   - 
that  he  had  what  it  takes,  both  inte  ■ 
ally  and  creatively.  He  made  a  lot  o:  I 
fices."  In  fact,  she  adds,  Armani  alwa;   I 
"My  sister  lives  the  life  I  always  wai 
Once  a  top  Italian  model  as  wel 
actress— she  landed  a  small  part  in 
no  Visconti's  1960  movie  Rocco  a 
Brothers— Rosanna  resembled  in  he 
day  a  miniature  Audrey  Hepburn.  I 
subtle,"  her  brother  corrects  archly 
she  had  the  same  spirit.")  The  sibling 
up  in  the  Northern  Italian  village  ( 
cenza.  (Their  elder  brother,  Sergio 
dead,  was  the  only  one  never  to  b« 
famous,  and  it  gnawed  at  him:  ever 
he  developed  chronic  depression. 
I  started,  I  had  nothing.  Because  m; 
ily  was  really,  really,  really  poor,"  A 
tells  his  29-year-old  niece,  Roberta, 
ever  she  complains  about  anything 
mani's  grandfather  Lodovico  made 
century-style  wigs  for  the  local  theate 
father  was  a  shipping  manager,  his 
er,  Maria,  a  housewife. 

"She  was  hard.  Hard.  Hard,"  Aj 
recalls,  summoning  an  anecdote  from 
he  was  seven  and  his  mother  dema 
that  he  baby-sit  his  kid  sister  at  night 
I  had  watched  a  film  where  there  w 
episode  where  children  watched  fror 
window,  and  the  house  burned  and 
were  abandoned,  and  the  boys  screar 
He  remembers  bursting  into  tears  in 
of  his  mother,  worried  the  same  fate  v 
befall  him  and  Rosanna  without  theii 
ents.  "And  you  know  what  she  did?  / 
think  it  was  a  good  idea.  She  did  tl 
me"— Armani  gives  himself  a  swift 
across  the  face.  "She  did  that  to  giv 
power.  You  can't  be  afraid  of  that 
taught  me  something." 

If  the  child  Giorgio  was  terrified  of 
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:  uSo  once  again  I  have  to  show 
I  am  capable  of  surviving.  That  is 
always  what  I've  had  to  do  in  life." 


ndonment,  it  was  because  World 
was  raging,  Allied  bombs  falling 
:nza.  Passing  the  local  movie  the- 
evening,  Rosanna  stopped  to  gape 
larquee  posters— Snow  White  was 
while  her  brother  was  called  across 
:t  by  friends.  The  boys  were  setting 
bit  of  gunpowder  they  had  extract- 
an  Allied  cartridge,  watching  it 
d  sparkle.  Fascinated,  young  Gior- 
.  over  the  sparks. 

so  the  stuff  exploded,"  Rosanna  ex- 
"Giorgio  fled,  covered  in  flames, 
attered  everywhere."  He  spent  40 
the  hospital.  "I  was  tiny,  but  I  re- 
r  how  he  used  to  scream  because 
:d  to  place  him  in  a  vat  of  pure  alco- 
ause  the  medical  system  then  was, 
e  say,  a  little  primitive."  What  re- 
she  adds,  is  minor  enough:  a  scar  on 
where  his  shoe  burned,  some  eye 
len  there  is  too  much  light.  But  less 
scars  were  long  in  healing.  "When- 
)lane  would  pass  overhead  he  would 
limself  into  a  ditch,"  she  recalls. 

3y  their  early  adulthood,  the 
war  was  over.  Rosanna  was 
launched  on  her  glamorous 
career  as  a  model;  beside 
her  was  Giorgio,  whom  she 
introduced  to  "Milano  bene, 
as  we  say,"  the  powerhouse 
of  high  society.  Her  brother  met 
;see  Williams,  Anna  Magnani. 
at  helped  me  a  lot  and  also  helped 
io,"  she  says.  He  was  a  compact 
:autiful  young  man,  lucky  enough  in 
e  50s  to  land  a  job  as  a  window 
'  (and  later  as  a  buyer  of  men's  wear) 
fairly  innovative  department  store 
lascente. 

:  was  a  very  shy  boy,"  says  Natalia 
I  a  tough,  intelligent  critic  who  hap- 
o  be  Italy's  foremost  fashion  jour- 
She  has  known  the  designer  for  40 
"I  was  a  friend  of  his  fiancee.  He 
girl  at  the  time."  At  my  expression 
irsts  out  laughing.  "He  had  a  girl- 
They  were  very  much  in  love." 
lave  had  women  in  my  life.  And 
imes  men,"  Armani  replies  when 
about  this  part  of  his  personal  his- 
le  seems  genuinely  amused  by  ques- 
lealing  with  his  romantic  evolution. 


"You  mean  from  a  sexual  point  of  view? 
But  you  know  very  well  that  to  do  this 
work  one  must  have  a  free  mind.  Often  one 
doesn't  have  the  time  to  worry  about  oth- 
ers. And  above  all  when  we're  talking  about 
a  woman."  Here,  Armani  rolls  his  eyes. 

"A  woman  needs  a  lot— a  lot  of  care. 
Even  if  she's  young. 
Above  all,  at  that  peri- 
od of  time.  Now  wom- 
en are  just  like  men— 
they  work,  it's  different. 
But  at  that  time  the  lit- 
tle fiancee,  she  needed 
to  be  courted,  to  have  at- 
tention paid  to  her.  A  lot, 
a  lot  of  attention." 

In  1966  at  the  seaside 
resort  of  Forte  dei  Mar- 
mi,  he  met  Sergio  Galeot- 
ti,  an  architect  11  years  his 
junior;  Armani  was  then 
32  and  starting  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  tal- 
ented designer  for  the  tex- 
tile magnate  Nino  Cerruti,  among  others. 
He  had  already  fallen  under  the  gentle 
spell  of  Italian  fabrics.  He  also  worshiped 
the  French  designer  Yves  Saint  Laurent, 
and  carefully  examined  his  extraordinary 
craftsmanship. 

Galeotti,  expansive,  always  the  optimist, 
assured  Armani  he  was  wasting  his  time 
working  for  others:  he  had  to  strike  out  on 
his  own  with  his  own  collection.  "Right 
away  he  made  me  Papa— I  felt  right  away 
responsible  for  him  and  for  his  life"  is  how 
Armani  describes  their  connection.  "It  was 
really  as  if  he  were  my  child."  (Indeed,  Ar- 
mani says,  "Papa"  has  always  been  his  role 
in  life— toward  everyone.  Sergio  abandoned 
his  parents,  hometown,  initial  career,  fling- 
ing his  destiny  at  Armani's  feet.  "I  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  boy,  for  the  future  of 
this  boy,  so  as  not  to  betray  his  trust.") 

"That,"  he  concludes,  "was  the  reason 
Sergio  came  to  Milano  to  work  with  me." 
And  then:  "Suddenly  it  became  a  relation- 
ship of  deep  affection."  And  something 
more:  a  complicated  fusion  of  the  person- 
al and  the  professional,  of  devotion  and 
material  success— a  dazzling  conspiracy, 
as  Armani  remembers  it.  "Love  is  too  re- 
ductive a  term.  It  was  a  great  complicity 
vis-a-vis  life  and  the  rest  of  the  world." 


ARMANI  ALFRESCO 

Above,  Armani,  six,  with  his 
mother,  Maria,  in  Riccione. 
1940.  Left,  with  his  sister, 
Rosanna,  mid-1950s. 


It  was  really  more  of  a 
con  game  at  first,  Arma- 
*  ni  explains.  Galeotti  pre- 
tended to  be  the  business  end  of  the 
venture,  although  "naturally  Sergio  had  no 
experience  in  business,  and  naturally  be- 
hind Sergio  there  was  me.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world— even  for  him— we  pushed  the 
idea  that  Sergio  was  the  big  guy  behind  it  all 
in  this  business.  And  I  was  the  creator." 

The  men  sold  their  Volkswa- 
gen and  plowed  S  10,000  in- 
to their  venture,  renting  a 
two-room  office  on  the  Cor- 
so  Venezia.  It  wasn't  money 
they  were  after,  Armani  in- 
sists. "We  just  wanted  to 
make  something  good."  Nonetheless  they 
made  a  fortune  fairly  quickly,  just  as  his 
companion  had  predicted.  The  longtime 
ascendancy  of  the  French— the  luxurious 
profligacy  of  postwar  Christian  Dior,  the 
voluptuous  fantasies  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
—was  over.  Armani  stepped  in.  his  clothes 
the  essence  of  suppleness  and  sobriety.  As 
he  himself  observes.  "I  learned  ultimately 
how  to  use  the  defects  of  others." 

It  was  great  timing.  The  mid-70s.  says 
fashion  critic  Aspesi,  "was  no  longer  for 
the  bourgeoisie,  or  the  Revolution."  It  was 
a  more  restrained  era.  one  particularly 
suited  to  the  quieter  urges  and  moods 
of  the  temperate  continued  on  ?/ 
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RECORDED 

The  photographs  on  these  pages,  of  torture  and  executions 
by  the  rebels  of  Sierra  Leone,  are  among  the  best  pieces  of  evidence  documenting 
the  Revolutionary  United  Front's  savage  war  against  civilians.  Yet  until  now, 
barely  a  handful  of  people  knew  these  shocking  images  existed.  With  a  special  court 
for  war  crimes  being  set  up  to  try  captured  rebel  leader  Foday  Sankoh  and 
other  top  R.U.E  commanders,  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  tells  how  the  photos  came 
to  be  published  here,  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  a  courageous  victim  who  barely 
escaped  death  to  bring  back  a  damning  record  of  atrocities 
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I  nited  front  soldiers 

surround  the  mangled 

bodies  of  some-  of  those 

thc\  murdered. 
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/-?//,  a  doctor  from  (  'hicago 
visited  his  homeland  lor  the  first 
time  in  15  years  to  evacuate 
his  parents;  he  was  captured, 
dragged  off,  and  killed  by 
the  K.L.I'.  Right,  from  top:  alter 
enduring  the  murder  of  her 
husband  and  the  gang  rape  of 
her  daughter,  this  woman  resisted 
rape  by  a  rebel,  who  then  shot 
and  killed  her;  the  decomposing 
body  of  a  woman  who  was 
gang-raped  and  murdered,  being 
devoured  by  dogs;  rebels  proudly 
display  the  severed  head 
of  Alhajie  Nabieu,  a  wealthy 
man  who  was  killed  at  Bunumbu 
Teachers'  Training  College. 


e  didn't  notice  the  young  man  at 
first,  but  when  we  walked  by  he  mumbled  something  and 
ushered  us  into  a  gap  between  two  buildings  that  served  as 
a  doorway.  He  shut  the  door  behind  us  and  padlocked  it, 
and  then  led  the  way  into  a  dark  stairwell  at  the  back  of  one 
of  the  buildings.  Photographer  Teun  Voeten  and  I  were  in 
the  town  of  Bo,  in  central  Sierra  Leone,  to  meet  someone 
who  was  said  to  have  photographs  of  rebel  atrocities.  Teun 
knew  him  from  earlier  in  the  war;  the  man  had  been  a  cap- 
tive of  the  rebels-the  Revolutionary  United  Front,  or  R.U.F- 
but  had  managed  to  grab  the  photos  during  an  air  raid  and 
flee  into  the  jungle.  He  had  made  his  way  to  government-held 
territory  on  foot  and  has  been  in  hiding  there  ever  since. 

The  photos-some  180  images  of  torture  sessions,  executions, 
and  amputations-were  taken  by  the  rebels  themselves  to  doc- 
ument their  own  version  of  justice.  They  are  the  only  photos 
known  to  have  fallen  out  of  rebel  hands,  and  they  are  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  hard  evidence  that  exist  of  the  human-rights 
abuses  the  R.U.F  has  committed.  R.U.F  leader  Foday  Sankoh 
was  named  vice  president  of  Sierra  Leone  under  the  terms  of 
the  1999  Lome  Peace  Accord,  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  an  aborted  coup  last  May  landed  Sankoh  and  sever- 
al of  his  top  commanders  in  prison.  While  the  war  rages  on  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  the  government  of  President  Ah- 
mad Tejan  Kabbah  and  the  U.N.  are  setting  up  a  special  war- 
crimes  court  in  Freetown.  The  court  will  try  the  rebel  leaders 
it  has  captured  and  issue  indictments  of  other  war  criminals. 
Eyewitness  testimony-an  often  unreliable  form  of  evidence-is 
all  they  have  at  their  disposal.  Except  for  the  photos.  And 
only  a  handful  of  people  know  they  even  exist. 

The  young  man  lit  a  candle  and  led  us  up  two 
flights  of  stairs.  It  was  savagely  hot.  and  when  we 
stepped  into  the  apartment,  it  was  suffocating- 
the  windows  had  all  been  shut  so  that  no  one 
could  see  in.  We  were  greeted  in  the  hallway  by 
"the  Elder,"  as  he  is  known-he  was  a  village 
elder  before  the  war.  He  moved  with  the  slow  dig- 
nity of  the  very  old,  although  he  wasn't.  He  may 
have  been  in  his  late  50s.  He  took  us  into  his  bed- 
room and  drew  back  the  curtain  on  one  of  the 
windows  to  make  sure  we  weren't  being  watched. 
Then  he  sat  carefully  down  on  the  bed. 

I  cannot  describe  him  in  any  way  that  could 
lead  to  his  identification-he  has  the  photos,  the 
rebels  know  he  does,  and  he  lives  in  terror  that 
one  day  they  will  find  him.  He  was  a  wealthy  man 
before  the  war,  supposedly  from  rough  diamonds 
that  he  had  discovered  while  digging  a  well  in  his 
backyard.  That's  his  story,  at  any  rate -it's  impos- 
sible to  confirm  that  or  anything  else  he  said, 
because  it  all  happened  (..sum  ed  on  paoi     >i 
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IN  THE  PINK 


Benedikt  Taschen  in 

the  living  room  of  the 

octagonal  Chemosphere 

house,  overlooking 

the  San  Fernando  Valley, 

photographed 

'.'»  cember  22,  1999. 
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Combining  the  eccentric  passions  of  a  gentleman  publisher 

and  the  pop-culture  instincts  of  an  impresario,  Benedikt  Taschen  has  built  a 

multimillion-dollar  illustrated-book  publishing  house  that  flies  in  the  face 

of  industry  wisdom.  He's  wooed  artists  such  as  Philippe  Starck.  Rem  Koolhaas, 

David  Hockney,  and  Jeff  Koons.  given  them  a  global  audience— and  made 

money  in  the  process.  At  Taschen's  nfcw  home  in  L.A.,  the  John  Lautner-designed 

Chemosphere,  and  at  his  headquarters  in  Cologne,  MATT  TYRNAUER  gets 

the  39-year-old  German  talking  about  the  success  of  Sumo. 

•offee-table-size  homage  to  Helmut  Newton;  his  Hollywood  dream; 

and  his  other  great  passion:  erotica 


by    HELMUT     NEWTON 


old  me,  baby!  I  [old  me!"  I  lei 

nuil  Newloii  yells  lo  Ins  assis- 
tant, a  strapping  young  man 
wilh  long  blond  hair  who  has 
the  legendary  photographer 
in  a  kind  of  bracing  bear  hug. 
Newton  needs  lo  be  perfectly 
still  lor  the  picture  he  is  taking, 
and  he  has  no  tripod.  "This  is 
what  we  call  a  snapshot,"  New- 
ton says  as  the  shutter  clicks 
and  the  assistant  removes  his 
arms  from  around  the  boss's 
waist.  Ten  feet  away  from  the  photographer,  sitting  on  a  window 
seat,  is  Benedikt  Taschen,  the  subject  of  the  photo  shoot.  He 
quietly  takes  in  Newton's  amusing  show,  not  moving  a  muscle. 
Taschen  is  39  but  looks  about  a  decade  older.  His  face  is  full 
and  round  with  basset-hound  cheeks,  sallow  skin,  and  pleasant 
green-brown  eyes.  He  is  mild-mannered,  but  in  his  bespoke 
salmon-pink  linen  suit,  garish  necktie,  and  shoes  made  from  the 
skin  of  29  frogs,  he  looks  more  like  a  Russian  mobster  than  the 
chairman  of  an  international  publishing  empire  that  sells  one 
book  every  two  seconds  worldwide. 

Taschen  and  his  17-year-old  company,  Taschen  GmbH,  which 
is  headquartered  in  Cologne,  Germany,  have  recently  stirred 
up  strong  currents  in  the  clubby  and  elitist  world  of  illustrated- 
book  publishing,  a  field  in  which  the  pace  is  often  excruciating- 
ly slow,  profits  tend  to  be  small,  and  sales  are  traditionally  meager. 
"Traditional"  is  not  a  word  that  you  would  ever  use  to  charac- 
terize Taschen,  whose  innovative  business  practices— huge  print 
runs,  global  distribution,  low  prices— have  revolutionized  his 
trade  and  forced  venerable  competitors  such  as  Abrams,  Riz- 
zoli,  Thames  &  Hudson,  and  Phaidon  to  wake  up  and  follow 
his  lead. 

A  quick  flip  through  a  glossy,  Day-Glo-yellow  Taschen  cata- 
logue immediately  demonstrates  that  the  company  is  unique. 
Among  the  first  things  you  notice  is  that  the  publisher  himself 
is  frequently  pictured,  sometimes  in  full-page  photographs,  sort 
of  a  dour  Zelig  alongside  his  stable  of  star  artists  and  authors. 
Famous  individuals  featured  in  Taschen's  2000  catalogues  in- 
clude Philippe  Starck,  Jeff  Koons,  David  Hockney,  Christo  and 
Jeanne-Claude,  the  photographers  Arnold  Newman  and  William 
Claxton,  and  director  Billy  Wilder,  who  is  working  with  Taschen 
on  the  first  in  a  series  of  film  books.  "I  am  an  egomaniac," 
Taschen  readily  admits  when  asked  why  he  plasters  his  own  im- 
age all  over  the  catalogues.  But  as  almost  every  artist  and  author 
published  by  Taschen  will  happily  attest,  their  friend  Benedikt 
has  every  right  to  put  himself  out  front.  He  is  the  company,  and 
the  company  is  him. 

"The  books  he  publishes  are  labors  of  love.  It's  all  very  per- 
sonal, very  hands-on,  and  that  is  unusual,"  says  the  architect 
Richard  Meier,  who  has  done  a  monograph  with  Taschen  and 
is  now  enthusiastically  planning  a  second,  larger  volume.  "A  lot 
of  publishers  relinquish  control  for  some  reason.  But  he  has  a 
passion  for  art  and  architecture  and  all  the  other  subjects  his 
books  cover,  and  I  think  he  has  a  great  imagination  and  likes 
to  take  chances." 

Billy  Wilder,  who  has  become  a  confidant  of  Taschen's  since 
the  publisher  started  living  part-time  in  Los  Angeles  last  year, 
says,  "Benedikt  reminds  me  of  an  old-time  Hollywood  figure— a 
-tudio  head,  someone  who  is  in  firm  command  and  has  his 


hand  in  everything.  And  I  know  when  I  tell  people  that 
him,  it  is  always  a  leather  in  my  cap.  He's  very  popular 
Angeles    all  the  artists  want  lo  know  him." 

like  lo  call  Benedikt  an  adventurer  in  publishing, 
ton  declares  as  his  assistant  busies  himself  pad 
the  camera  equipment. 

We  are  standing  in  the  living  room  of  Taschen' 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills-  a  U.F.O.-shaped  structu 
concrete  stilt  designed  by  John  Lautner  in  19 
known  as  the  Chemosphere— waiting  for  our  hos 
turn  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  is  making  himself  a  cu] 
stant  coffee.  "I  have  done  a  lot  of  books,  and  I  can  tel 
without  mentioning  names— that  publishers  are  not  all  lil 
There  are  very  few  like  him.  Or  there  are  none  like  him 
Newton.  "He  is  also,  I  might  add,  a  madman."  As  he 
Newton  makes  a  casual  gesture  toward  a  gigantic  book  t 
cupies  a  spot  of  honor  next  to  Taschen's  fireplace.  The  v 
called  Sumo,  is  the  much-publicized,  much-praised  col 
of  the  photographer's  work  published  by  Taschen  late  las 
"That  book  was  his  idea,"  says  Newton,  "and  it  was  an 
geous  idea— totally  crazy!" 

Sumo,  which  Taschen  slyly  describes  as  "not  a  coffei 
book,  but  a  book  with  a  coffee  table,"  is  the  biggest  boui 
ume  produced  in  the  20th  century:  460  pages,  measurii 
and  a  half  feet  tall  by  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  we 
66  pounds.  It  was  printed  in  a  signed  limited  editi 
10,000  and  priced  at  $1,500,  including  a  stainless-steel 
"loft"  table  designed  by  Philippe  Starck.  The  book  is  sc 
that  Taschen  had  to  enlist  the  Vatican's  Bible  binder  to  st 
together. 

"With  Sumo  I  wanted  to  make  a  gesture  at  the  end  oft! 
lennium  for  a  great  artist,"  Taschen  says  as  he  emerges  fro 
kitchen,  coffee  mug  in  hand.  "I  thought  that  it  would  be  g< 
do  a  kind  of  landmark  homage  to  Helmut,  who  I  think 
greatest  photographer  alive,  covering  every  aspect  of  his  cs 
from  fashion  work  for  French  Vogue  to  his  Big  Nudes  to  1 
lebrity  portraits.  In  doing  so,  I  think  we  have  made  a  boo 
is  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  the  last  decades  of  the  century.' 

Like  the  old-time  Hollywood  moguls  to  whom  Wilder 
pares  him,  Taschen  is  a  master  when  it  comes  to  making 
vocative  gesture.  Sumo,  which  has  a  full-length  photo  of  < 
quisite  nude  on  the  dust  jacket,  sold  out  after  a  few  month: 
despite  high  production  costs,  earned  money— though  the 
sent  some  booksellers  reeling.  "They  asked  that  the  nippl 
airbrushed  off,"  Taschen  recalls. 

Newton  rolls  his  eyes.  "The  American  sensibility  is  dif 
than  ours.  American  women  don't  have  nipples.  They  don't 
this,  they  don't  have  that!" 

"Well,  anyway,  I  said,  'We  refuse!  We  do  one  cover— no 
promise,'"  Taschen  continues. 

"I  think  Benedikt  has  very  good  intuition  on  how  to  toi 
nerve,"  notes  the  Dutch  architect  Rem  Koolhaas,  who  i 
rently  at  work  on  four  books  for  Taschen,  including  an  800 
guide  to  shopping,  which  Koolhaas  assembled  with  grac 
students  at  Harvard  University.  "He  also  knows  ahead  of 
what  resonates  in  the  culture." 

Yet  Taschen  and  his  friends  go  to  some  effort  to  point  out 
the  publisher  is  not  simply  a  calculating  merchant/PR.  man 
rather  a  more  subtle  character:  a  pleasant  eccentric  who  is  bit 
with  a  strong  cultural  radar,  endless  continued  on  pao 
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you  commnea 
Star  Wars  and  Harry  Potter  . . . 

Well,  let's  just  say  f1 

the  first  installment  in  Tolkk 

Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy  is 

coming  to  the  big  sereen  next  yea? 

y      with  Sir  Ian  McKellen  as  the 

wizard  Gandalf,  Elijah  Wood 

and  Sir  Ian  Holm  as  the 

hobbits  Frodo  and  Bilbo, 

\    and  Cate  Blanchett  as  the 

elf  queen.  The  budget 

is  big  ($270  million); 

the  anticipation 

is  Building:  return 

to  Middle-earth 
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edi  with  lightsabers,  Gungins, 
Wookiees— they're  all  old  news,  so  maybe  it's  time 
to  go  backward  and  start  thinking  about  Middle- 
earth,  where  there  were  furry  creatures,  dark  lords, 
magical  powers,  and  clashing  armies  of  good  and 
evil  long  before  Star  Wars  came  along.  Disciples 
of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien  still 
have  to  wait  until  De- 
cember 2001   for   The 
Fellowship  of  the  Ring, 
the  first  movie  in  the 
Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy, 
but  the  fans  are  already 
crazed  with  anticipation. 
Tolkien  Web  sites  are 
flooding  the  Internet  with 
daily  bulletins  about  the 
three-film  saga,  and  book 
sales  put  Harry  Potter 
to  shame;  with  190  mil- 
lion Tolkien  books  sold 
worldwide  since  Tl\e  Hob- 
bit  was  first  published  in 
1937,  sales  have  doubled 
in  this  country  alone  over 
the  last  two  years,  thanks 
in  part  to  the  rabid  passions 
generated  by  the  upcom- 
ing movies.  Scheduled  for 
publication  next  spring  is 
/.  R.  R.  Tolkien:  Author 

of  the  Century,  a  new  biography  by  Tom  Shippey,  who,  like 
Tolkien,  taught  at  Oxford.  So  get  ready  for  your  old  favorites- 
the  hobbits,  the  elves,  the  dwarfs,  the  wizards,  the  wicked 
Ores  and  Ringwraiths-brought  to  astounding  life,  digital  as 
well  as  human,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Jackson,  who  is 
racing  to  complete  the  $270  million  project-which  is  being 
shot  all  at  once  in  New  Zealand-for  release  during  three 
consecutive  holiday  seasons.  The  international  cast  includes 
well-known  hobbits  such  as  Elijah  Wood  (Frodo)  and  Sir 
Ian  Holm  (Bilbo),  Sir  Ian  McKellen  as  Gandalf  the  wizard, 
Cate  Blanchett  as  Galadriel  the  elf  queen,  and  Liv  Tyler  as 
Arwen  the  elvish  princess,  along  with  more  than  20,000  ex- 
tras. Technology  has  finally  caught  up  with  Tolkien's  imagina- 
tion. Will  Frodo  save  Middle-earth  from  the  evil  Sauron? 
What  do  you  think?  -Leslie  Bennetts 


TOLKIEN  GESTURES 

Giving  the  Star  Wars  franchise  a  run  tor  its 
box-office  money  starting  in  December  2001  will  bt 
Lord  of  the  Rings  trilogy,  with,  clockwise  from  above 
Liv  Tyler  as  Arwen,  Elijah  Wood  as  Frodo  Baggins 
Mortensen  as  Aragorn,  the  lovely  New  Zealand 
countryside  as  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  mythical  Middle- 
Dominic  Monaghan  as  Merry  Branch/buck,  Billy  B< 
as  Peregrin  (Pippin)  Took,  Sean  Astin  as  Samwise  I  I 
Gamgee,  and  Ian  McKellen  as  Gandalf. 
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ng  Florenti 

irpcdo  missions  during 

'War  II,  became 
j^led  with  Mussolini's  daughter, 
sok  refuge  in  Switzerland. 
L  an  avid  skier,  he  pioneered 
[>rty  stretch  ensembles  that    jl 
irized  by  postwar  icons 
ing  Jackie  Kennedy 
arilyn  Monroe, 
ury  conglomerate 
revives  his  legacy, 
INK  COLLINS  explore; 
'ucci  defined  the 
"s  go-go  glamour — 
hy,  eight  years  ^ 

lis  death, 
s  a  growing  craze 
is  fashions 


PRINTS  (HARMING 

Clockwise  from  far  left:  Pucci  an 
model  Ina  on  the  roof  of  the  Pa 
Pucci  in  1957;  fitting  a  dress  on 
Iko  in  1964;  a  Pucci  rug  in  the  f 
boutique  inside  the  palazzo;  witl 
amily  in  Tuscany,  1964;  and 
Poppi  de  Sails  on  the  slopes  of 
Zermalt  in  Pucci's  first  skiwear, 
1947  Toni  Frissell  photo  that  lau 
an  empire.  Opposite,  Pucci  on 
his  palazzo  terrace  with  a  model 
in  his  summer  dress,  1954. 


uring  peak  tourist 
season  in  Florence, 
an  endless  stream  of 
pedestrians  heads  south- 
west along  the  narrow  Via  Ricasoli,  en 
route  from  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti,,  where  Michelangelo's 
David  is  on  display,  to  the  Duomo, 
at  the  city's  heart.  Eight  million  vis- 
itors a  year  make  this  pilgrimage, 
and  inevitably  a  certain  percentage 
of  these  seekers  of  beauty  are  di- 
verted from  their  progress  by  a 
pocket-size  shop  at  Via  Ricasoli 
36r,  the  flagship  Emilio  Pucci 
boutique.  In  about  another  year 
and  a  half,  travelers  taking  one  fur- 
ther detour  from  their  guidebook- 
prescribed  path— a  quick  left  onto 
the  Via  de'  Pucci,  and  another  into  the 
cortile  of  the  centuries-old  Palazzo  Puc- 
ci—will  find  themselves  at  Florence's 
newest  cultural  institution,  the  Fondazione 
Emilio  Pucci.  A  monument  to  the  late 
designer— who  50  years  ago  set  off  a  sar- 
torial Big  Bang  so  resounding  that  its 
aftershocks  still  linger  today— the  founda- 
tion will  offer  changing  exhibitions  of 
Pucci's  work,  as  well  as  a  research  center 
devoted  to  his  44-year  fashion  career.  Vis- 
itors will  not,  however,  be  admitted  to  the 
upper  three  floors  of  the  palace.  That  is 
the  private  domain  of  Pucci's  family— his 
widow,  the  elegant  Marchesa  Cristina 
Pucci;  his  daughter,  Laudomia,  and  her 
husband,  Alessandro  Castellano;  his 
randchildren  Tancredi,  two,  and  Larissa, 


four;  and  his  brother  Puccio— who  live  in 
hermetic  splendor  among  ancestral  trea- 
sures dating  back  to  Roman  times. 

The  Fondazione  Emilio  Pucci  is  just 
one  of  the  many  changes  planned  for  the 
lower-floor  salons  of  the  Palazzo  Pucci, 
and  for  the  Emilio  Pucci  firm  as  a  whole. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  Italian  company 
was  acquired  last  February  by  the  LVMH 
Group  for  a  price  "insignificant  to  our  bal- 
ance sheet,"  says  Yves  Carcelle,  president 
of  LVMH's  Fashion  and  Leather  Goods 
division.  Adds  Catherine  Vautrin,  formerly 
director  of  ready-to-wear  at  Louis  Vuitton 
and  now  managing  director  at  Pucci,  "We 
have  bought  a  Sleeping  Beauty,  whom  we 
will  reawaken  to  life."  Carcelle  continues: 
"First  we  will  rebuild  the  image,  later  the 


business.  After  opening  in  Mik 
the  Via  Montenapoleone  (ever) 
ian  designer  must  be  repress 
|  there)  we  are  going  to  re-creat 
mythical  network  of  boutiqu 
magical  resort  places— Capri, 
Moritz,  Palm  Beach,  Portofino— whic 
themselves  having  comebacks.  And  A 
L.A.,  Las  Vegas— why  not?  Emilio  Pu 
not  so  much  a  brand  as  a  way  of  li 
He  forecast  the  life  we  lead  today 
way  we  eat,  the  way  we  exercise,  the 
we  travel." 

The  legacy  of  Pucci  remains  so  pc 
in  fact,  says  his  39-year-old  daughter, 
domia— who  will  continue  under  the  L\ 
regime  as  creative  director— that  Mai 
tan's  Emilio  Pucci  boutique,  at  24 
64th  Street  (currently  the  only  one 
side  of  Florence),  "still  has  a  cliem 
that  you  wouldn't  believe."  And  Mis; 
Donatella  Versace,  and  Tom  Fore 
Gucci  (which  was  also  interestec 
acquiring   Pucci)  all  showed   Pu 
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He  wanted  to  give  wonieh  freedom, 
joy,  make  them  as  beautiful  as  possible," 
says  Pucci  s  daughter,  Laudomia.        ^ 


This  playboy  marchese  confessed 
having  "kissed  at  least  the  hand  of  e\ ! 

beautiful  lady  in  Euroj  ] 


l\ 


^HL 


PUCCI  POWER 


Fmilio  Pucci  with  wife  Cristina  and  friends  aboard 
$  launch  heading  for  the  Creole,  Stavros  Niarchos's 
yacht,  on*fh*c  Mediterranean  off  Porto  F.rcolc, 
Italy,  1967.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  far  right:  Pueei's 
daughter,  Faudomia,  with  her  husband,  Alessandro 
Castellano,  and  children  at  their  16th-century 
villa  in  Granaiolo;  Pucci,  standing  at  left,  in  Acapulco 
with,  among  others,  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.,  Oscar 
de  la  Kenta,  Reed  Vreeland,  and,  in  red,  Pat  de  Ciceo, 
■February  1966  Braniff  Airlines  publicity 
k'»rie  archives  at  the  Pucci -ovuied  Florentine 

the  ,4,000-document  Pucci-fainily 

tftf;»ii  (he  pala/zo. 


E'O  L 


M 


Bd  collections  lor  fall  2000.  Lau- 
arvels,  "The  Pucci  style  feels  so 
\  hard  to  believe  that  my  father 
tally  bom  in  1914,  and  that  he 
to  the  faraway  past.  His  life  was 
airy  tale,  a  kind  of  reverse  story." 

"^^  he  epic  of  Emilio  Pucci, 
1  Marchese  di  Barsento,  dates 
back  not  just  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  but 
almost  to  the  start  of  the 
last  millennium.  The  Pucci- 
_  family  emblem,  a  testa  di 
Moor's  head,  may  refer  to  a  re- 
ebear's  triumph  over  the  infidels  in 
ades.  During  the  Renaissance,  the 
were  gonfalonieri,  leaders  of  the 
ne  republic.  Politically  affiliated 
Medicis,  the  Pucci  clan  nonethe- 
three  members  to  the  execution- 

•lotting  against  Florence's  ruling 

'robably  as  a  conciliatory  gesture, 

1482,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  gave 

.ticelli  paintings  as  a  wedding  pres- 

Jiannozzo  Pucci,  whose 

;e  he  may  have  arranged. 

f  these  Botticellis  now  hang 

rado.  The  fourth  is  the  piece 

tance  of  Marchesa  Cristi- 

ci's  living  quarters.  In  the 

>th  century,  Lorenzo's  son 

(the  first  Medici  Pope) 

;d  a  cardinalship  upon  a 

the  first  of  three  in  the 

The  title  of  Marchese  di 

;o  dates  back  to  1662.  An 


earlier  Emilio  Pucci  (the  designer's  great- 
great-grandfather)  became  mayor  of  Flor- 
ence, a  position  granted  him  by  Napoleon 
when  he  was  King  of  Italy. 

As  if  that  were..not  enough  of  a  histori- 
cal burden,  Emilio  descended,  through 
Pucci  intermarriages  with  Russian  wom- 
en, from  both  Catherine  the  Great  and 
Peter  the  Great.  Emilio's  father,  Orazio,  a 
city  councilman  and  amateur  painter,  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Vita  Sackville-West 
before  he  wed  the  Neapolitan  Countess 
Augusta  Pavoncelli,  Emilio's  mother.  As  a 
youth  Emilio  distinguished  himself  by  "a 
kind  of  haughty  grace,"  says  Oleg  Cassini, 
who  knew  Emilio  from  childhood.  "Emilio 
had  a  good  character,  and  no  matter  what 
he  did  he  was  always  the  Marchese  Pucci. 
He  could  easily  have  lived  400  years  earli- 
er. He  looked  different,  he  talked  differ- 
ent, he  walked  different.  We  called  him 
dinoccolato,  because  he  had  no  mass  to 
his  body— he  was  loose,  supple,  all  fluctu- 
ations. He  had  a  certain  nervousness 
caused  by  a  desire  to  be  the  ultimate  vic- 


tor in  the  arena  of  sex.  And  he  was  ab- 
solutely successful  with  girls.  As  ado- 
lescents, we  used  to  scale  the  wall  of  a 
girls'  school  outside  of  Florence— the  bar- 
rier of  crushed  glass  on  top  of  the  wall 
did  not  deter  us!— and  meet  the  young 
ladies  in  the  schoolyard.  And  we  planned 
our  conquests  of  visiting  American  girls 
with  the  precision  of  a  military  cam- 
paign. It  was  impossible  with  Italian  girls 
because  they  were  never  without  chaper- 
ones.  So  this  is  how  we  entertained  our- 
selves—Florence was  still  a  strange,  medie- 
val, aristocratic  city,  a  dead  city  with  truly 
15th-century  habits." 

Like  many  students  in  the  pre-war 
years,  Emilio  participated  in  the  athletic 
competitions,  the  Gruppo  Universitario 
Fascisto,  organized  by  Mussolini.  The  im- 
plicit purpose,  says  Cassini,  who  skied 
with  Emilio's  team  in  the  national  tour- 
nament at  Asiago  around  1934,  "was  to 
make  us  into  good  soldiers,  good  cannon 
fodder."  Even  though  the  block-long  Palaz- 
zo Pucci  (built  and  remodeled  between 
the  15th  and  17th  centuries)  was  "falling 
to  pieces,"  Cassini  says,  and  the  Pucci 
family  had  sold  off  several  of  its  country 
properties  as  well  as  its  Botticellis,  Emilio 
was  always  beautifully  dressed  by  his  tai- 
lor. "Those  were  the  days  in  Florence 
when  the  tailor  was  happy  to  be  paid  20 
years  later,  so  pleased  was  he  to  serve  the 
marquis." 

Emilio's  great  dream  was  to  go  to 
America.  "The  American  movies  nour- 
ished us,"  explains  Cassini,  who  was  one 
year  older  than  Emilio.  "We  wanted  to  be 
there  with  all  the  pretty  girls."  Improba- 
bly, in  1935,  while  Mussolini  was  waging 
war  on  Ethiopia,  Pucci  applied  for  a 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Georgia 
to  study  animal  husbandry  and  was  ac- 
cepted. Lonely  there,  he  arranged  for  Oleg 
Cassini's  tennis-playing  brother,  Igor  (later 


nnist  <  hollj   Knicker- 
n   tl      hool  in  Alliens, 
i)  in  m  had  trouble 
n  members.  "When 
evei  dim  inounced,  the  big  Geor- 

would  stampede  to  the 
hi  of  theii  way  these 
skinnj  little  Italians."  Bj  the  summer  of 
1936,  Emilio  was  hitchhiking  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  matriculate  at  Reed  College, 
where  he  earned  his  keep  by  organizing 
the  college's  first  ski  team.  He  took  it 
upon  himself  to  design  the  team's  uni- 
form white  waterproof  cotton  knickers,  a 
wlme  parka  and  sweater  with  a  big  red  R, 
red  hose,  and  a  red  cap  manufactured  by 
White  Stag,  a  well-known  local  company. 
So  skillful  a  skier  was  the  team's  captain, 
a  run  on  Mount  Hood  was  named  Pucci 
(ilade  after  him.  He  graduated  in  1937 
with  a  master's  in  history  and  a  thesis 
entitled  "Fascism:  An  Explanation  and  a 
Justification."  As  he  was  already  perched 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  headed  home 
"the  wrong  way,"  says  Cristina  Pucci,  "liv- 
ing from  one  Italian  Embassy  to  another. 
His  father  had  called  ahead  to  make  the 
arrangements." 

Emilio  came  home  "because  he  felt 
obliged,"  Cristina  continues.  "He  was  Ital- 
ian. He  had  to  fight,  he  had  to  serve.  He 
did  not  know  what  Fascism  was."  Like 
many  aristocrats  of  the  period,  Emilio  be- 
came an  air-force  pilot.  Oleg  Cassini  says, 
"To  all  these  noble  characters,  the  air  force 
was  a  modern  way  of  being  a  knight,  a 
knight  in  the  sky."  Once  Italy  had  joined 
the  war,  in  June  1940,  Emilio  (who  was  si- 


later  the  indelible  image  of  the  expansive, 
sun-mottled  sea  rippling  not  far  beneath 
his  low-flying  an  plane  made  its  way  into 
his  Stream-of-COnSCiousnesS,  abstract  prints. 

Emilio's  most  notorious  feat 
of  wartime  derring-do,  how- 
ever, stemmed  from  a  ro- 
mance with  Edda  Ciano, 
daughter  of  Mussolini,  whom 
the  marchese  starting  see- 
ing around  1939.  Though 
Edda  and  her  husband,  the  dashing  Ga- 
leazzo  Ciano,  Conte  di  Cortelazzo,  "had  a 
very  free  marriage,"  Baroness  Beatrice  Mon- 
ti della  Corte  explains,  II  Duce's  daughter 
considered  annulling  their  union  in  order 
to  wed  Emilio.  Count  Ciano,  at  first  one 
of  his  father-in-law's  most  valued  minis- 
ters, turned  against  Mussolini  after  the 
dictator's  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  began 
to  prove  disastrous.  In  1943,  with  the  Allies 
advancing  on  Italy,  Count  Ciano  helped 
overthrow  and  imprison  Mussolini,  who 
was  then  rescued  by  German  paratroop- 
ers and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Hitler- 
controlled  puppet  state.  In  1944,  on  Mus- 
solini's orders,  Count  Ciano  was  executed. 
However,  while  her  husband  was  still 
awaiting  his  fate  in  a  Verona  jail,  Edda 
made  repeated,  desperate  bids  to  save  him. 
Her  bargaining  chip  was  Ciano's  secret 
war  diaries,  incriminating  to  Mussolini 
and  the  Germans.  Not  only  did  Mussoli- 
ni refuse  to  help  Edda,  he  warned  the 
Germans  about  her  and  eventually  put  a 
million-lire  price  on  her  head.  Without 
her  father  to  protect  her,  Edda  turned  in- 


and  tortured  by  the  Nazis.  The  exj  " 
was  so  harrowing,  the  young  m;  l 
attempted  suicide  in  his  cell,  tin!  ' 
Germans  allowed  Emilio  to  leave  fl  f 
zerland,  where,  like  Coco  Chanel    ^ 
he  met  at  this  time),  he  took  refuj 
after  the  war's  end.  The  adventu 
the  Cianos  was  turned  into  an! 
movie.  The  Verona  Trial,  with  the  I 
Emilio  Pucci  played  by  the  Frenc| 
Henri  Serre. 


or  a  passionate  skier 
tended  stay  in  Switze 
especially  one  that 


him  to  consort  with 
assorted  Agnellis,  an  ' 
a  friend,  "all  the  pre 


coming  back  to  the 


Because  he  loved  women,  Pucci 
understood  what  they  needed  as  they 
moved  from  Capri  to  L.A.  to  Acapulco. 


multaneously  earning  his  Ph.D.  in  political 
science)  began  flying  near-suicidal  torpedo 
missions  out  of  North  Africa,  Rhodes,  and 
Sardinia,  often  revved  up  on  "Goring's 
pill"  (an  amphetamine  named  for  the 
Nazi  Luftwaffe  commander).  A  darling  of 
the  Fascist  regime,  the  marchese  was 
awarded  six  medals  for  valor— one,  sug- 
gests biographer  Enrico  Mannucci  in  // 
Marchese  Rampante,  for  the  1942  blunder 
of  sinking  a  British  Red  Cross  ship.  Some- 
how, Emilio  managed  to  aestheticize  his 
horrific  airborne  experiences:  two  decades 


stead  to  her  lover,  Emilio  Pucci,  for  help. 
"Edda  had  asked  several  people,  and  they 
all  said  no,"  Cristina  says.  "Emilio  didn't 
question  himself.  He  acted,  and  went.  It 
was  his  duty."  In  1944  he  smuggled  Edda, 
who  had  her  husband's  papers  concealed 
under  her  clothes,  to  the  Swiss  border. 
According  to  the  marchese's  own  account, 
published  in  1945,  Edda  entrusted  Emilio 
with  letters  to  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  the 
Gestapo  chief  in  Verona,  pleading  Ciano's 
innocence.  But  Emilio  was  captured, 
thrown  into  Milan's  San  Vittore  prison, 


after  the  war"— was  not  exactly  i  : 
ship.  And  in  1946,  Emilio  was  pe  \ 
to  return  to  the  Italian  Air  For< 
leave  in  March  1947,  Emilio  went  t(  f 
Moritz  and  Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
ing.  As  usual,  he  was  outfitted 
favorite  sport  in  a  costume  of  his  o 
sign,  ingeniously  streamlined  anc 
ened  for  comfort,  speed,  eleganc 
warmth.  Before  the  war  Emilio  h; 
Edda  Ciano  in  a  similar  ski  suit,  < 
this  particular  occasion  he  made 
semble,  based  on  his  own,  for  h: 
girlfriend,  Heidi  Beer,  wife  of  th 
ductor  Sidney  Beer.  "Every  day  Hei 
Emilio  dressed  in  matching  outfil 
laughed  about  it,"  says  Poppi  Tl 
(then  Mrs.  Max  de  Salis).  "Emilio  in 
the  pantalons  fuseaux,  spindle  pant 
pants  were  stretchy, 
fitting,  and  went  st 
into  the  shoe,  when 
were  held  down  by  a 
Everyone  else  thei 
still  in  plus  fours.  H 
brought  color  to  the 
when  the  rest  of  us 
still  in  gray  or  dark 
Another  peculiarity 
attire,  recalls  Barones 
trice  Monti  della  Cort 
the  "turtleneck  worn 
a  shirt— he  was  the  first  ever  to  do 
As  Emilio  recalled  in  one  of  his  ma 
tellings  of  the  story,  these  "costume 
ated  such  a  sensation 

A  Swiss  native,  Poppi  had  known 
lio  since  girlhood,  and  was  among 
skiing  with  him  that  unusually  cold  f 
of  1947.  Also  touring  the  Saint-Mori! 
Zermatt  slopes  at  this  time  was  He, 
Bazaar  photographer  Toni  Frissell  ar 
husband.  This  sporting  American 
was  with  a  friend,  banker  Joseph  Th 
with  whom  Poppi  was  having  an 
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uced  Toni  to  Emilio,"  Poppi  says. 
>ni  fell  quite  in  love.  She  had  a 
isli  on  him,  and  that  is  why  she 
,im." 

~  ow  on  a  busman's  holi- 
day, Toni  Frissell  took 
k  photos  of  Emilio,  a  wom- 

^         an    identified    as    Sally 
^^      Booth,  and  Poppi    who 
^j      used  the  modeling  assign- 
1      ment  as  a  "total  excuse 
my  meetings  with  Joe  Thomas 
y  husband"  Frissell  sent  the  re- 
;k  to  Harper's  Bazaar  fashion  edi- 
na  Vreeland.  Vreeland  at  once 
vlarjorie  Griswold,  the  head  buyer 
&  Taylor,  who  had  made  her  rep- 
by  discovering  such  stellar  talents 
■e  McCardell.  Emilio  traveled  to 
>rk,  met  with  Griswold,  and  went 
3  work  on  prototypes.  In  an  odd 
if  fate,  Griswold  then  had  these 
;  produced  in  multiples  by  White 
Portland,  which  had  manufac- 
milio's  Reed  ski  uniforms  12  years 
According  to  fashion  historian 
Kennedy,  author  of  Pucci:  A  Ren- 
?  in  Fashion,  Emilio's  ski  designs 
Ivantage  of  an  innovative  Swiss  fab- 
lanca,  which  fascinated  him  be- 
.  could  be  stretched  to  five  times  its 
"ore  snapping  back  into  shape. 
:ry  single  garment  you  will  receive 
;ady  been  tried  on  and  tested  out," 
promised  Griswold  in  a  letter  dat- 
>ruary  1948,  "to  make  sure  they 
nswer  their  function."  Toni  Fris- 
hotographs  of  Emilio's  skiwear  fi- 
an  in  the  December  1948  issue  of 
;  under  the  title  "An  Italian  Skier 
is."  Readers  were  advised  that  this 
ir  by  "Emilio"  was  available  at 
&  Taylor,  for  prices  ranging  from 
for  a  cotton  shirt  to  $45  for  a  yel- 
-silk  parka.  Emilio,  who  at  that  time 
iout  $120  to  his  name,  waited  anx- 
for  his  $544  fee  from  Lord  &  Tay- 
irrive. 

j  Barbara  Mullen,  a  top  model  of 
s  and  50s  who  married  her  Swiss 
xuctor,  "Pucci  was  totally  responsi- 
•  changing  the  whole  look  of  ski- 
id  then  of  everything  else." 
before  the  fateful  issue  of  Bazaar 
Dut,  Emilio  wrote  to  Toni  Frissell, 
(linking  about  leaving  the  air  force 
iding  another  job."  He  had  by  this 
heady  designed  a  kind  of  midget 
wagon  as  well  as  a  canopied  go- 
'oppi  Thomas  says.  That  summer 
9,  Emilio— still  in  the  air  force  but 
ither  of  his  leaves— went  to  Capri, 
thanks  to  a  handful  of  writers,  mil- 


lionaires, and  aristocrats,  had  emerged 
as  one  of  Europe's  most  sybaritic  seaside 
playgrounds.  "People  suddenly  realized 
that  the  war  was  actually  over  and  that 
they  were  free  to  enjoy  themselves  once 
again,"  Emilio  said.  "They  felt  a  need  for 
open  spaces,  for  the  warmth  of  sunshine, 
the  bite  of  a  fresh  wind,  the  bright  colors 
of  nature.  It  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  new  fashion  in  clothes  to  fill 
these  needs." 

Again,  Emilio  had  his  epiphany  when 
he  noticed  how  encumbered  a  girlfriend 
(probably  still  Heidi  Beer)  was  by  her 
clothes,  this  time  in  an  island  setting. 
"He  realized  this  woman  had  nothing 
appropriate  to  wear  on  Capri,"  says  Lau- 
domia.  "There  were  steps  everywhere! 
He  wanted  to  give  women  freedom,  joy, 
make  them  as  beautiful  as  possible."  So, 
drawing  upon  his  background  as  a  "war 
hero  and  sports  maniac,"  both  of  which 
had  taught  him  the  value  of  "practicality, 
cleanliness,  and  movement,"  Laudomia 
says,  he  came  up  with  "his  masculine 
look"  for  women.  This  consisted  of  ankle- 
skimming,  side-zipped,  narrow  trousers 
without  waistbands— the  original  Capri 
pants— as  well  as  tailored  shirts  in  silk 
twill  or  cotton  poplin,  scarves,  and  candy- 
striped  fisherman's  jerseys.  (The  original 
Pucci  scarf,  Shirley  Kennedy  says,  was 
printed  with  a  map  of  Capri.)  The  clothes 
were  in  such  demand  that  the  following 
year,  1950,  the  dapper  pilot  quit  the  air 
force  and  opened  a  small  boutique,  Emi- 
lio of  Capri.  He  did  not  use  his  surname, 
for  fear  of  bringing  dishonor  to  the  Puc- 
cis.  "I  am  the  first  member  of  my  family 
to  work  in  a  thousand  years,"  Emilio  ex- 
plained to  Life  magazine. 

"It  would  have  been  more  accepted  by 
his  family  and  friends  for  him  to  be  a 
peasant  driving  a  tractor  than  to  be  mak- 
ing trousers,"  Cristina  Pucci  says.  To  irri- 
tate his  scornful  society  friends  further 
(one  of  them  says,  "We  thought  he  was 
absolutely  ridiculous"),  he  would  grab  a 
bucket  and  sponge  and  begin  scrub- 
bing the  floor  whenever  he  saw  them 
approach  his  shop.  Says  Laudomia,  "He 
enjoyed  himself.  It  made  him  laugh. 
Listen,  he  had  to  live  on  something. 
He  had  to  work.  He  had  the  palazzo 
falling  to  bits."  Says  Cristina,  "After  the 
war  these  other  people  of  his  class  in 
Italy  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Emilio  in- 
vented a  way  out.  People  were  jealous 
because  everything  he  did,  he  did  well. 
Whatever  he  saw,  he  would  say,  'I  can 
do  that  better.'  He  swam  with  the  most 
fantastic  crawl.  He  rode  well,  he  skied 
superbly,  he  played  tennis  wonderfully, 
he  drove  his  car  fast  and  beautifully. 


He  spoke  five  or  six  languages.  He  always 
said,  'If  you  work  seriously  at  something, 
you  get  results.'" 

Jealous  or  not,  says  Cathy  di 
Montezemolo,  a  former  Vogue 
editor,  "people  just  mobbed 
this  little  tiny  boutique.  He 
developed  a  following  very, 
very  quickly.  It  was  an  in- 
stant taste."  Emilio's  muse 
during  this  first  summer  was  his  friend 
Maxime  de  La  Falaise,  whose  knowledge 
of  French  haute  couture,  feeling  for  color, 
and  sense  of  chic  brought  a  worldly  flair 
to  the  fledgling  enterprise.  Sophia  Loren 
was  an  early  client:  she  favored  a  silk- 
jersey  T-shirt  that  showed  off  her  prodi- 
gious bustline.  But  for  other  customers- 
Gloria  Guinness,  Consuelo  Crespi  (mar- 
ried to  Count  Rudi  Crespi,  and  later  a 
Vogue  editor),  model  Barbara  Mullen, 
Poppi  Thomas,  Rita  Hayworth,  Rose 
Kennedy— the  main  attraction  was  the 
"tight,  tapered  pants,  in  15  bright  colors," 
says  di  Montezemolo.  "People  bought  the 
pants  in  multiples.  We  wore  them  with  the 
men's-wear-style  shirts,  untucked,  usually 
in  the  same  color  as  the  pants.  Before 
Emilio,  it  was  really  unheard  of  to  wear 
pants.  He  started  that,  and  he  perfected 
it."  Adds  Mullen,  "I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  Pucci's  clothes  before,  and  I 
had  worn  everybody's.  Nobody  had  worn 
pants  at  all  before  Emilio,  except  in  the 
mountains  for  skiing  or  at  the  Cafe  Select 
in  Paris,  but  that  was  blue  jeans.  I  remem- 
ber a  pair  that  I  wore  in  Saint-Tropez  to  a 
little  nightclub  in  a  cave.  They  were  in  a 
stretchy  cotton  velour.  They  looked  soft, 
touchable,  and  hugged  and  flattered  with- 
out clinging  or  exposing.  They  gave  you  a 
good  ass."  This  is  one  quality  Valentine 
Lawford  surely  had  in  mind  when  he  ob- 
served in  Vogue  that  Emilio  was,  "pre- 
eminently, the  first  person  ever  to  design  a 
really  becoming  pair  of  women's  pants." 

Conde  Nast  Paris-bureau  chief  Susan 
Train,  who  helped  out  at  the  Emilio  of 
Capri  boutique  while  on  holiday  from 
Vogue  in  the  summer  of  1952,  explains: 
"At  that  time  there  really  wasn't  any  ready- 
to-wear  to  speak  of.  It  was  very  tricky  to 
get  not  too  expensive  summery  things.  So 
all  the  sophisticated,  golden  crowd  went 
to  Emilio."  Adds  Consuelo  Crespi.  "He 
taught  all  these  women  how  to  dress  in 
summer."  Di  Montezemolo  recalls.  "He 
was  working  very  hard.  But  he  was  having 
an  absolute  field  day  running  around  with 
all  the  beautiful  models  German  girls. 
American  girls.  He  was  in  paradise." 

In  the  50s,  Emilio  diligently  applied 
himself  to  several  pressing  tasks.  Prescient- 
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A  1964  Hoist  portrait  of 
Marchess  Cristina  Pucci  wearing 
her  husband's  couture. 
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Pueci's  liastern- 
stylc  wrapped 
trousers  worn 
with  a  high- 
neeked  blouse, 
tied  at  the  front, 
and  a  raftia  hat. 


Pucci  eampi 
another  lern 
Parliament,  1970. 


n  in  Olympia, 
Greece,  1969. 


Model  Marisa 
Berenson  displays 
Pucci  velveteen 
handbags,  1965. 
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Fabrics  at  the  Pucci-owned 
Florentine  Silkworks. 
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iping  all  species  of 
:  jerseys,  velvets,  flan- 
I  blends  lie  conducted 
sean  h  with  Italian 
With  stretch,  designers 
will  hav<  to  start  all  over  again,"  Emilio 
onc<  proclaimed  messianically.  "These  fab- 
rics  follow  the  bodj  movements  like  a  sec- 
ond skin,  they  are  wrinkle-proof.  They  are 
the  future."  And  in  a  quest  to  introduce 
hues  unknown  to  fashion  but  abundant  in 
nature,  he  worked  with  fabric  firms  to  repli- 
cate the  vivid  palette  he  saw  around  him  in 
the  landscape  of  Capri  and  in  the  Renais- 
sance art  of  Florence  almond  green,  bou- 
gainvillea  pink,  grotto  blue,  lemon  yellow, 
frosty  lilac.  To  him,  no  colors,  no  matter 
how  gaudy  or  eccentric,  ever  clashed.  Each 
gave  off  a  "natural  vibration,"  he  rea- 
soned, that  made  it  inherently  "compati- 
ble with  the  others." 

Also  in  the  50s,  Emilio  began  develop- 
ing his  idiosyncratic,  kaleidoscopic  prints- 
derived  at  this  point  from  such  native 
sources  as  Sicilian  mosaics  (1955-56)  and 
the  heraldic  banners  of  Siena's  Palio  horse 
race  (1957)-with  the  assistance  of  the 
abstract-artist  couple  Alvaro  and  Micol 
Monnini.  Acting  on  advice  from  Mar- 
jorie  Griswold,  who  rightly  worried  that 
his  motifs  would  be  copied,  the  design- 
er began  signing  his  work  "Emilio"- 
probably  the  first  time  a  fashion  designer 
had  placed  his  name  on  the  exterior  of 
a  garment. 

Emilio  established  workrooms  in  his 
family  palazzo  and,  starting  in  1951,  showed 
his  collections  twice  yearly  in  Florence  with 
other  Italian  designers.  (Centralized  in  1952 
at  the  Pitti  Palace,  these  shows  were  the 
forerunners  to  today's  Milan  fashion  pres- 
entations.) Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  Olga  Ken- 
tro  and  Neiman-Marcus's  Stanley  Marcus 
now  joined  Lord  &  Taylor's  Marjorie  Gris- 
wold in  devoting  hefty  chunks  of  their 
buying  budgets  to  Emilio  Pucci.  Marcus, 
who  honored  Emilio  with  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  award  in  1954,  says,  "When  I  first 
met  Emilio,  around  1950,  he  was  still  liv- 
ing in  three  dreary  rooms  in  the  palazzo, 
with  barely  any  light  or  heat.  Because  we 
Americans  were  so  color-starved  after  the 
war,  viewing  his  work  for  the  first  time 
was  like  seeing  fireworks." 

Deeply  indebted  to  American  women- 
especially  Griswold,  Kentro,  and  the  ladies 
at  Harpers  Bazaar-EmUio  later  said,  "I 
think  you  could  say  that  Americans  have 
started  a  lot  of  projects  around  the  world 
and  I  am  one  of  them."  Perhaps  as  a  mis- 
guided expression  of  this  gratitude,  he  be- 
came involved  around  1954  with  a  young 
daughter  of  Bazaar's  formidable  editor  in 
chief,  Carmel  Snow.  "My  mother  was  furi- 


ous with  him,"  says  photographer  Tom 
Frissell's  daughter,  Sidney  Stallord.  "This 
poor  Snow  girl  was  extremely  vulnerable." 


Tdanna,  Emilio's  niece,  a  writer  who 
grew  up  in  the  palazzo  with  her 
extended  family  through  the  first 
half  of  the  50s,  says,  "In  this 
dark,  shadowy  house,  inhabited 
by  my  granduncle,  my  polio- 
stricken  grandmother,  and  my  fa- 
ther, Uncle  Emilio  was  like  the  sun.  He 
represented  the  outside  world.  He  was  dy- 
namic, youthful,  energetic,  always  rushing 
and  running,  dressed  in  a  white  silk  shirt, 
with  his  collar  upturned  and  his  sleeves 
rolled  up.  And  there  were  always  beautiful 
women  going  in  and  out"-among  them 
actresses  Merle  Oberon  and  Audrey  Hep- 
burn, the  Swedish  model  Margit  Olsen, 
and  Viscountess  Jacqueline  de  Ribes,  who 
moved  into  the  palazzo  briefly  and  worked 
for  Emilio  from  1953  to  1954. 

In  fact,  by  1959  all  this  playboy  mar- 
chese-who  confessed  to  having  "kissed 
at  least  the  hand  of  every  beautiful  lady  in 
Europe"— lacked  was  a  wife.  And  by  age 
44  he  had  found  her,  not  surprisingly,  on 
the  Isle  of  Capri.  Like  Proust's  Swann, 
smitten  by  Odette's  resemblance  to  a  fig- 
ure in  a  fresco,  Emilio  announced  to  Cathy 
di  Montezemolo,  "I  have  married  this  beau- 
tiful Botticelli." 

The  blue-eyed  blonde  daughter  of  Mus- 
solini's agriculture  minister,  Sergio  Nanni- 
ni,  Cristina  Pucci-who,  at  20,  was  24 
years  Emilio's  junior— says  today,  "No 
woman  would  have  told  him  no.  Emilio 
was  absolutely  different  from  any  man  I 
knew,  and  through  him  I  met  all  the  big 
ones.  Onassis,  Niarchos  [whose  yacht  flew 
a  Pucci-designed  flag],  Dali,  Kissinger, 
Diego  Giacometti  [whose  furniture  Cristi- 
na commissioned].  All  of  them  were  mono- 
loguists.  The  businessmen  talked  only  fi- 
nance, the  artists  only  art,  the  statesmen 
only  politics.  Emilio  could  speak  well  on 
all  these  subjects,  and  he  didn't  talk  idly. 
The  minute  he  said  something,  it  was 
done.  He  acted  and  he  did.  Yet  he  under- 
stood that  without  talking  at  all  you  could 
reach  very  high.  One  time,  after  a  concert 
at  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  the  beautiful 
square  was  littered  with  filthy  papers.  Emi- 
lio went  to  the  piazza  all  by  himself  in  the 
morning,  and  alone  he  picked  up  the  trash. 
Emilio  also  had  his  own  way  of  kissing  a 
woman's  hand,  not  like  anyone  else's.  He'd 
look  you  straight  in  the  eye  and  smile. 
Compared  to  him,  most  other  men  look 
like  they're  slobbering  on  your  fingers." 

Former  fashion  editor  Marie-Pierre  Colle 
saw  Cristina  and  Emilio  as  a  couple  for  the 
first  time  in  the  early  60s,  while  she  was 
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brother  ol  the  lute  designer,  with  the 
I'smiily  emblem,  the  testa  di  mora, 
embroidered  on  a  curtain  in 
the  archive  of  the  Palazzo  Pucci 
in  Florence,  Jolv  I,  2000. 


I  am  the  first  member  of  my 
:k  in  a  thousand  years" 
rilio  Pucci  explained. 
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u  with  1  lenrj  and 

1   m  the  Shemara.  "  ["here  we 

round  ( !apri,  when 

.1  bright  bathing 

up  to  the  boat,  li  was  Emilio 

who  had  taken  the  time  to 
ive  kilometers  to  us  From  the  shore! 
Ihon  a  little  later,  he  was  followed  by  a 
tanned  ladj  with  huge  blue  eyes  and  love- 
ly, long  hair,  in  a  Pucci  bikini,  emerging 
from  the  sea  like  the  Venus  of  Botticelli. 
And  around  her  neck  were  two  rows  of 
the  most  enormous  lapis-lazuli  beads  I 
had  ever  seen.  They  immediately  captivat- 
ed me.  That  night  we  all  had  dinner  to- 
gethei  at  a  trattoria  in  Capri.  Emilio  and 
Cristina  were  the  absolute  image  of  the 
beauts  and  vitality  of  the  60s.  Glamour 
was  a  part  of  their  lives  in  the  most  natur- 
al waj  whether  they  were  shooting  par- 
tridge in  Spain,  cultivating  olive  oil  and 
wine,  or  relandscaping  their  16th-century 
country  villa  in  Granaiolo  with  Gae  Aulen- 
ti  in  a  completely  modern  style,  when  she 
was  a  virtually  unknown  architect.  Emilio 
had  this  extraordinary  capacity  not  only  to 
grasp  the  past  but  to  look  at  the  future, 
clearly  and  without  fear." 

By  his  own  estimation,  Emilio  had  be- 
come a  millionaire  by  late  1952.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  "people  like  myself 
belong  to  a  type  which  works,  day  after  day, 
without  having  the  time  to  use  the  mon- 
ey we  earn.  So  it  ceases  to  be  significant." 
Though  he  paid  himself  a  pittance  for  a 
salary,  Emilio  in  fact— after  marrying  and 
fathering  his  two  children  (first  Alessan- 
dro,  then  Laudomia)— was  spending  vast 
sums,  eventually  "millions,"  according  to 
Oleg  Cassini,  on  the  refurbishment  of  the 
Palazzo  Pucci.  He  restored  crumbling  fres- 
coes and  uncovered,  through  a  laborious 
process  of  scratching,  forgotten  ones.  He 
rehabilitated  and  preserved  ancestral  fur- 
niture—including an  Empire  suite  that 
Napoleon  had  presented  to  his  great-great- 
grandfather around  1803,  and  a  gilded 
Renaissance  bed  (with  its  original  embroi- 
dered silk  hangings)  which  Emilio's  father 
had  elected  to  keep  when  offered  a  choice 
between  it  and  a  country  estate.  Objects 
deteriorating  in  the  palazzo's  capacious 
attics  were  retrieved  and  salvaged.  Heir- 
looms that  had  been  sold  off  by  profligate 
ancestors  were  tracked  down,  purchased, 
and  returned  to  their  rightful  home.  On  Tus- 
can farmland,  Pucci  vineyards  and  olive 
groves  were  once  again  flourishing. 

This  miraculous  reclamation  of  the  Pucci- 
family  homes  and  fortune  mirrored  in  mi- 
crocosm the  economic  rejuvenation  of  Italy 
itself— in  one  case,  thanks  to  the  American 
press,  retailers,  and  clients,  in  the  other, 
due  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  And  every  pen- 
ny Emilio  spent  was  a  wise  investment,  for 


'imt  of  publicity  could  ever  convey 
as  eloquently  as  the  regal  palazzo  itself  the 
grandeur  of  the  name  Pucci.  Emilio  with- 
dreVt  from  the  Pitti  Palace  organization  and 
began  showing  his  collections  independent- 
ly in  his  own  lofty  palazzo  ballroom,  where 
audiences  were  surveyed  by  marble  busts 
of  Roman  emperors,  whose  stony  eyes  had 
been  painted  in  jewel  tones  by  the  design- 
er himself. 

And  so,  at  the  very  instant  of  the  jet 
set's  birth— the  first  commercial  flights  of 
the  Boeing  707  between  the  U.S.  and  Eu- 
rope began  in  1958— Emilio  Pucci,  Mar- 
chese  di  Barsento,  charter  member,  was 
there,  ready  and  eager  to  dress  its  denizens. 
In  awe  of  Emilio's  proliferating  boutiques 
on  Elba  and  Capri  and  in  Montecatini, 
Klosters,  Portofino,  Rome,  and  Florence,  as 
well  as  his  expanding  distribution  to  New 
York,  Bermuda,  Dallas,  and  Palm  Beach, 
Look  magazine  crowned  Pucci  "the  fash- 
ion pet  of  the  international  smart  set. . . . 
Women  dressed  in  his  clothes  know  they 
don't  have  to  show  their  credit  cards  or 
aspire  to  a  listing  in  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha."  And  like  their  Continental  coun- 
terparts, America's  most  watched  women 
were  seen  at  their  sophisticated  best  in 
Pucci.  Lauren  Bacall  was  photographed 
relaxing  with  Bogart  and  Hemingway  in 
printed  sheaths.  Jackie  Kennedy,  pregnant 
with  John  junior,  ordered  a  Pucci  maternity 
dress,  the  designer  said,  while  J.F.K.  was 
campaigning  for  president.  And,  Emilio 
recalled,  Marilyn  Monroe  was  encased  in 
an  almond-green  silk-jersey  Pucci  when 
she  met  her  third  husband,  Arthur  Miller, 
in  1956.  Instinctively  understanding  that 
the  marchese's  curve-cupping  clothes  made 
no  allowances  for  brassiere  hardware  or 
girdle  seams,  the  first  thing  Monroe  did 
when  she  tried  on  her  inaugural  Pucci  was 
discard  her  underwear.  The  tragic  sex  sym- 
bol was  so  fond  of  the  Italian  designer's 
work  that  she  apparently  asked  to  be  buried 
in  Pucci. 

When  the  new  Marchese  and  Marchesa 
Pucci  took  their  honeymoon  in  1959, 
to  Peru,  Brazil,  and  beyond,  Emilio  created 
a  travel  wardrobe  for  his  bride,  the  core  of 
which  was  a  crushproof,  unlined  silk-jersey 
dress  weighing  a  scant  six  ounces.  Ideal  for 
packing,  it  could  be  folded  up  into  the  size 
of  a  handkerchief,  or  balled  up  compactly 
into  a  tiny  matching  drawstring  bag.  After 
years  of  experimentation  with  stretch  silk 
jerseys,  Emilio  perfected  one  in  1965  with 
the  manufacturer  Mario  Boselli,  whose  firm 
had  previously  specialized  in  women's  knit- 
jersey  hosiery.  "Emilio  knew  just  what  he 
was  after,  and  he  was  extremely  demand- 
ing," Boselli  says.  "First,  the  fabric  had  to 
feel  right  to  the  touch— not  too  dry  and  not 
too  soft.  Second,  it  had  to  have  elasticity. 
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He  also  insisted  that  it  be  easy-we 
care,  weightless,  and  wrinkleproo 
we  have  so  many  solutions  for  str 
sey,  but  not  so  then."  The  two  mer 
their  new  textile  "Susy  Silkitai."  "a 
fantasy,"  Boselli  explains. 

"Susy"  made  both  men  very  rich 
sold  it  at  a  rate  of  10,000  meters 
son,  and  Emilio  calculated  that  in 
he  had  consumed  more  than  $20 
worth  of  fabric.  Jacqueline  Susann 
around  30  silk-jersey  dresses,  most 
bought  in  one  go  at  Saks.  Helen 
Brown  has  acquired  at  least  19.  Lik 
lyn  Monroe,  Brown  plans  to  be  b 
one,  an  Empire-waist  V-neck,  in 
aquas,  and  greens. 

Marie-Pierre  Colle,  who  spent  1 
Vogue  paycheck  at  Saks  on  a  $  175  si 
pink  long-sleeved  silk-jersey  shif 
"When  others  were  still  making  clo'  | 
ocean  liners  and  steamer  trunks, 
made  clothing  for  the  jet  age  and 
set.  By  comparison,  the  designs  o 
reges  and  Givenchy  were  hard,  sti 
had  to  stuff  them  with  all  that 
Emilio's  clothes  went  from  morni 
afternoon  into  the  night.  Because  h 
women  and  knew  their  bodies,  he 
stood  what  they  needed  as  they 
from  Capri  to  L.A.  to  Acapulco.  > 
looked  pretty,  and  the  dresses  were  s 
Givenchy  or  Balenciaga,  a  woman  w 
tainly  elegant,  but  you  would  ran 
her  sensual." 

If  technically  Emilio's  60s  breakt 
came  with  the  invention  of  "Susy," 
cally  it  had  arrived  slightly  earlier 
decade,  with  his  1962  Bali  collecti 
spired  by  a  trip  to  the  Indonesian 
Emilio's  niece  Idanna,  who  keeps  a 
in  Bali  and  has  written  a  book  ab« 
mythology,  says  that  what  is  now  c 
ered  the  definitive  Pucci  print— the 
synthesis  of  swirling,  organic  form 
pulsing,  geometric  patterning— derive 
Javanese  batiks.  "My  uncle  also  studif 
sketched  the  movements  and  gestu 
the  Balinese  dancers,  as  well  as  th 
and  colors  of  their  clothing.  It  asto 
me  how  much  he  could  absorb,  assii 
and  understand  during  a  10-day  visit 

From  this  point  on,  Emilio's  sear 
inspiration  roamed  far  beyond 
embracing  Polynesia,  India,  Africa, 
Hawaii,  and  Egypt.  He  was  probabl 
of  the  first  European  designers  to  use 
models,  for  his  1964  Cupola  collection 
enced  by  African  colors  and  fabrics 
girl  was  from  Senegal,  a  true  African, 
er  one  from  New  York,"  says  Cristina 
also  was  the  first  in  Italy  to  have  a 
nese  model,  Iko,  his  favorite,  with 
flat  behind."  Laudomia  adds,  "A 
point  he  also  had  both  an  American  I 
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liece  of  General  Custer.  My  father 

'omen,  no  matter  what  their  shape, 

size.  The  more  ugly  they  were,  the 

thought  they  were  divine!  One 

he  was  passing  though  J.F.K..  air- 

>ig  fat  mama  came  up  to  him  and 

i,  Mr.  Pucci,  look  what  I've  got 

she  pulled  up  her  skirt  and  showed 

Pucci  underpants.  So  he  said  to 

,  you  look  so  divine,  please  turn 

md  show  me  more!'" 

ps  it  was  the  designer's  new  global 
pective  that  induced  him  to  run 
ical  office  in  1963.  "Emilio  was  a 
Jucer."  Cristina  says.  "He  wanted 
>ver  women  with  his  fashion,  and 
ns  with  his  ideas."  He  served  in 
'arliament  until  1972,  representing 
eral  party.  "At  Christmastime, 
>ave  out  Pucci  ties  to  members  of 
ent,"  Cristina  says.  "So  everyone, 
;  Communists,  wore  the  ties."  He 
>  elected  one  of  Florence's  60  city 
nen,  a  position  he  held  from  1964 
.  His  nephew  Giannozzo,  who  also 
in  this  capacity,  says,  "The  more 
le  traveled,  the  more  his  heart  was 
;nce."  Every  year,  no  matter  how 
lad  journeyed,  he  always  returned 
calcio  fiorentino,  the  free-for-all 
tournament  held  in  June  at  the  Pi- 
inta  Croce.  Costumed  in  Renais- 
egalia  and  riding  on  horseback,  he 
:  annual  procession  from  Santa 
Novella  that  inaugurated  the  civic 

unlike  his  Florentine  forebears, 
was  a  kind  of  munificent  overlord 
gions  of  loyal  dependents.  Nearly 
kers  toiled  in  the  palazzo's  four  ate- 
id  hundreds  more  sewed  for  him  in 
rounding  countryside.  When  these 
.eamstresses  delivered  their  finished 
to  the  palazzo,  they  presented  them 
marchese  himself  for  inspection, 
also  employed  six  full-time  house 
i— two  small  women,  to  fit  the  size- 
ses,  two  medium  girls  for  the  size- 
i  two  bigger  ones  for  the  size-lOs. 
these  girls  of  the  cabine  weren't 
ed  with  fittings,  says  former  model 
le  de  Cabarrus,  a  willowy  British 
,  they  performed  other  useful  tasks 
marchese.  Agile  with  a  needle,  de 
'us  busied  herself  with  handsewing 
iffon.  Another  model  waited  on 
in  the  boutique,  then  located  inside 
lazzo.  And  at  one  time  or  another, 
girl  in  Emilio's  stable  contributed 
development  of  the  famous  Pucci 
by  filling  in  the  designer's  large- 
black-and-white  abstract  drawings 
jlored  inks.  Endowed  with  the  abil- 
jnvision  some  80  different  hues  si- 
leously  in  his  mind's  eye,  Emilio 
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merely  assigned  a  number,  corresponding 
to  a  specific  jar  of  ink,  to  designated  sec- 
tions of  each  sketch.  "And  a  few  months 
later  a  massive  roll  of  fabric  would  come 
back  from  the  factory  in  Como,  and  he'd 
start  designing  oh  you,"  says  Jacquie  Si- 
monds,  an  Irish  model  who  started  with 
Emilio  in  1968.  Effec- 
tive as  this  system  was, 
Emilio  had  farsightedly 
spoken  since  the  50s  of 
one  day  using  an  IBM 
computer  to  help  him 
conjure  up  even  more 
startling  color  combina- 
tions. "He  was  always  a 
perfect  gentleman  with 
us,"  Simonds  continues. 
"Sometimes,  he'd  take 
12  models  with  him  on 
trips,  to  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Milan,  Rome, 
or  Paris.  And  we'd  all 
go  to  nightclubs.  Twelve  girls  wearing  Puc- 
cis  out  dancing  with  one  man— we  really 
stopped  traffic!  But  until  an  American  girl 
came  to  work  with  us,  I  had  never  woken 
up  to  the  fact  that  he  was  enormous  in  the 
States.  He  really  had  become  a  god  there." 

Emilio's  apotheosis  in  America— a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  mid-  to  late  60s— was 
hardly  an  accident.  "He  set  out  very  con- 
sciously to  target  the  American  market," 
says  Katell  le  Bourhis,  an  adviser  to  Yves 
Carcelle  and  Bernard  Arnault  on  fashion  ac- 
tivities at  LVMH.  "And  he  used  American- 
style  promotional  ingenuity  to  do  it."  So 
when  advertising  dynamo  Mary  Wells  joined 
forces  with  Emilio  Pucci  in  1965,  it  was  a 
match  made  in  public-relations  heaven. 

Faced  with  the  challenge  of  making 
Braniff  International  Airlines  "known  over- 
night," Wells  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  a 
"color  program.  We  had  no  time  for  sub- 
tlety," she  says.  "We  had  to  do  something 
extraordinary.  Marketing  people  for  air- 
lines in  the  past  had  always  come  out  of 
the  air  corps.  Everything  was  in  gray— the 
planes,  the  uniforms."  With  Wells's  Braniff 
campaign,  however,  the  industry— slumber- 
ing, like  Dorothy,  in  a  provincial  twilight 
world— awoke  one  day  to  a  crayon-bright. 
Technicolor  wonderland.  Passing  through 
the  ad  wiz's  prism,  the  Texas-based  Braniff 
fleet  re-emerged  in  eye-popping  shades  of 
orange,  aqua,  green,  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low. On  the  tarmac  "they  stood  out  like 
mad,"  says  Mary  Wells  Lawrence  (who 
later  married  Braniff  head  Harding  Law- 
rence). But  the  jets  were  just  a  poly- 
chrome backdrop  for  Pucci's  real  tour  de 
force— futuristic,  mod  uniforms  for  the 
stewardesses.  In  these  multilayered  travel- 
ing ensembles,  complete  with  bubble  hel- 
mets, booties,  bikinis,  and  umbrellas,  "the 
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RENAISSANCE  REVIVAL 

Above,  Pucci's  daughter  and  wife, 
Laudomia  and  Cristina.  flank 
their  new  partner,  LVMH's 
Bernard  Arnault,  April  4,  2000; 
left  and  below,  spring  2000 
Pucci  fashion  from  last 
February's  Milan  shows. 


■  girls  looked  adorable." 
Lawrence  recalls.  "They 
were  quite  thrilled."  The 
swinging  concept  be- 
hind the  uniforms  was 
the  "air  strip."  "Emilio 
imagined  that  as  they 
flew  Braniff's  routes 
from  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago to  Texas  and  South 
America,  our  steward- 
esses would  be  going 
from  snow  to  sun.  So 
the  uniforms  were  de- 
signed to  be  taken  off  bit  by  bit  in  the 
course  of  a  flight— I  think  he  pictured  them 
saying  good-bye  at  the  door  in  a  bikini!" 
The  television  ads  for  Braniff  even  featured 
its  flight  attendants  suggestively  performing 
an  "air  strip"  of  their  Pucci  separates. 

"To  work  with  Emilio  was  sublime," 
Lawrence  continues.  "He  had  the  energy 
of  a  hundred  horses,  and  he  was  com- 
pletely savvy  about  marketing.  Before  you 
could  even  finish  a  sentence,  he  got  it."  As 
a  consequence,  the  Braniff  project  was  "a 
tremendous  success.  We  got  at  least  three 
years  of  free  press  out  of  it.  The  campaign 
launched  both  Braniff  and  Emilio  in  a 
mass  way.  Before,  Emilio  had  been  known 
in  America  only  on  the  coasts  and  in  a 
few  sophisticated  areas."  The  Braniff  uni- 
forms captured  the  public's  imagination 
for  so  long,  in  fact,  that  two  years  later 
Mattel  came  out  with  a  set  of  Twist  'n 
Turn  Barbies,  dressed  in  miniature  replicas 
of  the  air  hostesses'  Pucci  wardrobe. 

In  1966.  Mary  teamed  up  again  with 
Emilio  for  the  launch  of  his  first  per- 
fume. Vivara.  Named  for  an  island  near 
Capri  and  billed  as  the  firs!  resort  per- 
fume," Vivara.  the  ad  COR  promised,  smelled 
"like  sea  and  salt  and  soft  dusk  air  and 
beachflowers  on  your  warm  wet  skin  " 
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i  unveiled  at  .1  Braniff 
]  1    happening  in  Acapulco. 

:      ( ni  of  the  60s,"  says 
I  he  most  handsome 
ere  there    I  remembei  Oscar  de  la 
Renta  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  Jr.  attend- 
most  gorgeous  models,  and  the 
[lamorous  women.  Everybody  looked 
tanned,  healthy,  and  happy.  It  was  the  per- 
fect  launch  in  the  perfect  place,  at  the 
perfect  time."  Reed  Vreeland,  the  husband 
of  Vogue  editor  in  chief  Diana  Vreeland 
(who  had  never  ceased  championing  Emilio 
since  their  first  encounter  through  Bazaar 
ll»  years  earlier)  was  hired  to  help  with 
public  relations.  Further  promoted  by  a 
film  short    shot  by  David  Bailey  and  star- 
ring Catherine  Deneuve— the  perfume,  like 
everything  else  Emilio  put  his  hand  to,  was 
a  smash  hit. 

In  the  euphoric,  go-go  years  of  the  60s, 
women's  appetite  for  Pucci  clothes— and 
men's  appetite  for  women  in  them— was  in- 
satiable. New  York  Herald  Tribune  women's- 
features  editor  Eugenia  Sheppard  judged 
Emilio  "the  richest,  most  successful  de- 
signer in  the  world,"  and  Vogue  declared 
that  he  had  "largely  invented  the  look  of 
the  woman  of  the  moment— one  might  al- 
most say  he  has  invented  the  woman  her- 
self." Explains  Helen  Gurley  Brown,  "Pucci 
was  very  Cosmo—  outspoken,  delicious,  ex- 
citing, sexy,  yummy!  The  best  dresses  had 
beaded  fringe  hanging  from  the  bottom 
that  whooshed  around  when  you  danced. 
They  were  so  flattering,  even  a  dowager 
could  wear  them." 

Stanley  Marcus  recounts,  "Our  peak 
years  in  Dallas  were  the  mid-60s.  They 
sold  so  well  we  had  a  problem  getting 
enough  of  them."  The  most  heated  Pucci 
feeding  frenzy,  however,  took  place  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  where 
the  retail-sales  volume  climbed  to  nearly 
$5  million  a  year.  Even  Mrs.  Adam  Gim- 
bel— wife  of  the  store's  president,  and  the 
woman  behind  the  exclusive  Sophie  of  Saks 
label— "would  wear  nothing  but  her  own 
clothes  or  Pucci's,"  says  Helen  O'Hagan, 
formerly  one  of  the  store's  vice  presidents. 
"There  was  a  time  around  1967  when, 
wherever  you  went,  year-round,  all  the 
women  on  the  Best-Dressed  List  were  in 
Pucci— Betsey  Bloomingdale  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Claudette  Colbert  in  Barbados,  Babe 
Paley  in  Round  Hill.  At  Saks  we'd  always 
have  big  Pucci  Christmas  windows.  They 
were  not  a  thing  you'd  ever  see  marked 
down.  And  they  were  a  hot  ticket  to  steal. 
I  remember  one  day  a  man— I  guess  he 
was  a  drag  queen— shoplifted  eight  of  them 
at  once.  They  were  easy  to  hide  because 


they  were  weightless  and  took  up  absolute- 
ly no  room." 

Idanna  Pucci,  aged  19,  arrived  in  the 
thick  of  it  all  when  she  moved  to  New  York 
in  1965  to  work  on  Saks's  third  floor,  where 
she  sold  her  uncle's  clothes,  at  a  salary  of 
$80  a  week.  "Pucci  had  no  competition," 
she  says.  "Some  days  we'd  have  as  many  as 
200  customers.  Once  a  woman  came  in, 
seven  months  pregnant,  wearing  a  raincoat 
with  a  torn  hem,  and  no  one  else  would  wait 
on  her.  The  lady  turned  out  to  be  Mrs. 
Moser,  of  Moser  Safes,  which  makes  the 
bank  vaults,  and  she  spent  $11,000  that  day. 
Greta  Garbo  was  a  regular.  She  would  sit 
on  our  sofa  for  a  long  time,  in  her  raincoat, 
scarf,  and  glasses.  She'd  show  up  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  when  she  was  com- 
ing from  her  apartment  on  East  52nd  Street, 
or  at  the  end,  after  one  of  her  famously  long 
walks.  But  she  didn't  shop.  She  just  sat,  and 
Mrs.  Keene,  the  assistant  buyer,  would  talk 
to  her  and  bring  her  a  glass  of  water." 

Idanna  also  conducted  an  under-the-table 
service  for  a  few  lucky  women.  "I  had  ex- 
citing, beautiful,  fun  girlfriends,  who  went 
from  one  party  to  another,  and  one  boy- 
friend to  another,"  Idanna  explains.  "They 
were  leading  glamorous  lives  completely  ap- 
propriate to  Pucci  clothes— and  seeing  the 
kind  of  men  who  appreciated  them.  So, 
carefully  hiding  it  all  from  Olga  Kentro,  I 
would  lend  them  some  of  the  store's  Puccis, 
with  a  warning  that  if  they  ruined  them  they 
bought  them!" 

Men  also  dropped  in  on  their  own  to 
buy  Puccis  for  their  mistresses  and  girl- 
friends. Cary  Grant,  who  was  seeing  one  of 
Idanna's  friends,  purchased  some  dresses, 
as  did  a  certain  fun-loving,  married  U.S. 
senator.  "A  Pucci  dress  would  be  given  to  a 
woman  after— not  before— a  long,  lovely 
weekend  with  a  man,"  Idanna  states. 

At  the  time,  "walking  with  Emilio  Puc- 
ci in  New  York  was  like  being  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  film  star,"  Idanna  continues. 
"Switchboard  operators,  taxi  drivers— 
everyone  knew  the  name  Pucci.  Not  a  sin- 
gle other  designer  in  those  days  had  that 
kind  of  recognizability.  When  Emilio  took 
me  to  see  Hair  in  1967,  everybody  was  point- 
ing, asking  for  autographs.  They  were  as 
excited  to  see  him  as  the  show." 

Probably  the  crowning  triumph  of  Emi- 
lio's  glory  days  was  his  reacquisition  in 
1967  of  the  most  important  of  his  family's 
four  Botticellis,  the  scene  of  his  ancestor 
Giannozzo  Pucci's  wedding  feast.  "One 
day  a  friend  called  from  London  to  say  that 
the  painting  was  coming  up  for  auction  at 
Christie's  in  two  days,"  Cristina  recalls. 
Emilio  flew  to  London  to  place  the  bid  on 
the  picture  himself,  which  he  bought  for 
£105,000.  Christie's  held  the  painting  in 
storage  for  several  months,  enough  time  for 


a  controversy  to  brew  over  whe 
masterpiece  should  be  allowed  to 
gland.  Permission  was  granted, 
recounts,  only  after  John  Pope-H 
England's  foremost  Renaissance  ar 
an,  argued  with  the  government  on 
behalf  that  the  Botticelli  panel  sh 
returned  to  the  family  and  the  h 
which  it  was  created. 

Late  in  1969,  Emilio  Pucci  tol 
Furnishings  Daily,  "I  believe  we 
revolutionary  period.  That  is,  evo 
moving  so  fast  that  it's  revolution, 
such  periods  I  believe  there  are  peo 
are  the  channels  through  which  it  j 
feel,  in  my  way,  I  am  one  of  thos 
nels."  But  the  revolutions  which  En 
helped  precipitate— the  populariz;  I 
international  jet  travel,  the  merging  < 
World  and  Western  traditions,  the  ii 
tion  of  casual  resort  dressing  to  e 
life,  the  freeing  up  of  the  female  boc 
already  careening  in  directions  he  1 
ther  foreseen  nor  desired.  "Pucci  re 
ed  a  real  flight  of  imagination  in  k 
Idanna  Pucci  reflects.  "A  wonde 
freshing  look,  but  always  within  the 
aries  of  the  Establishment.  Pucci  < 
for  hippies."  Not  only  had  a  huge 
shift  taken  place  between  1966  and 
the  upstart  Woodstock  Nation  he 
quished  the  jet  set— but  also  the  mar 
been  saturated  with  cheap,  sleazy  kn 
of  the  middle-aged  marchese's  worl 
some  detractors  suggested,  Emilio  1 
dermined  his  own  name  by  associ; 
with  too  many  products— towels,  car 
porcelain,  lingerie,  the  Apollo  15  spa 
sion,  and  washing  machines. 

By   1970,  Caroline  de  Cabarru 
"Pucci's  dresses  just  seemed  mui 
us— we  were  all  into  Indian  hippie  t 
Cathy  di  Montezemolo  adds,  "Tr 
generation  didn't  go  for  it.  The  m 
fashion  was  changing,  and  Emilio 
changing  that  much."  Recalls  her  co 
Consuelo  Crespi,  "There  reached 
tain  point  when  1  just  couldn't  phot< 
Emilio's  things  for  Vogue  anymore 
stopped  carrying  Pucci  altogether  by 
Former  Pucci  devotees  Lauren  Bacall 
Jane  Holzer,  and  Helen  O'Hagan  d< 
their  Pucci  collections  to  museums, 
sent  them  to  thrift  shops,  or  banishec 
to  attics  or  basements.  The  few  rem 
faithful  clients  were  forced  to  go  tc 
York,  where  Emilio,  frustrated  with  d 
ment  stores'  indifference,  had  ope 
boutique  in  1975.  Stanley  Marcus  says 
tried  to  tell  Emilio  that  fashion  is  a  < 
ing  picture,  but  he  was  sure  that 
would  go  on  forever.  I  told  him  that 
word  we  cannot  use  in  fashion." 

Laudomia  says,  "My  father's  me 
was  more  like  an  artist's.  It  was  agaii 
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i  follow  trends.  He  had  a  point  of 

style,  he  stuck  to  it,  and  basta!" 

elaborates:  "Emilio  was  very  sorry 

fashion  went  down.  He  realized 

d  had  changed.  He  had  even  been 

the  60s  sex  revolution  and  youth 

But  what  made  him  very  sad— be- 

s  great  joy  had  been  to  make  wom- 

itiful    was  how  everything  in  the 

ame  ugly.  Good  taste  and  beauty 

•n  taken  away.  Women  decided  to 

,  with  dirty  hair,  dirty  clothes.  It 

first  big  sorrow  I  saw  in  Emilio's 

the  70s,  everything  was  collapsing. 

there  were  kidnappings,  the  Red 

s.  Our  children  were  not  safe.  We 

bulletproof  car.  The  moment  was 

him.  Emilio  was  hurt." 

,  Cristina  asked  her  husband,  "Where 

•  in  the  70s  when  the  big  revolution 

And  he  answered,  "We  were  sail- 

ristina  explains:  "Emilio  loved  the 

he  bought  a  1924  three-master,  the 

He  decorated  its  interiors  with  tur- 

blue,  and  aqua  cotton  Pucci  prints. 

I  s  feeling  was  'If  I  cannot  help  the 

ight  now,  then  I'll  go  sailing.'  He 

ood  he  had  to  wait." 

i  though  the  70s  "took  away  his  per- 

',  his  creativity  did  not  stop,"  Cristi- 

>.  Emilio  persisted  in  his  quixotic 

for  the  finest,  most  weightless  stretch 

And,  Cristina  says,  "on  Saturdays  or 

s  he  would  go  downstairs  and  draw, 

ill  alone  cross-legged  on  the  floor  in 

ver.  He  was  very  happy  that  way.  It 

,sy  for  me  to  find  him  because  he 

joying  himself  so  much  that  he  would 

stling  and  singing  the  little  Neapoli- 

lgs  of  his  childhood." 

'79,  Idanna  went  to  the  Manhattan 
k-New  Wave  nightclub  CBGB  and 
i  band  whose  name  I  can't  remem- 
he  says.  "All  the  guys  in  the  group 
/earing  sneakers.  And  wound  around 
eads  were  silk-jersey  Pucci  belts  with 
I  tassels.  I  told  my  uncle,  'You  have 
ie  so  out  of  fashion  that  you  are  now 


avant-garde.'  And  I  invited  him  to  come 
and  see  the  band  perform.  But  he  wouldn't 
go.  Normally  he  was  so  curious  about  every- 
thing. It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard 
him  say,  'Don't  tell  me  these  things.'" 

In  1989,  during  the  opening  pageant  of 
the  calcio  fiorentino  games,  Emilio  suffered 
an  accident  which  accelerated  a  decline  in 
his  health.  Dressed  in  Renaissance  armor, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  the  mar- 
chese  slipped  and  fell  to  the  ground.  For 
three  and  a  half  years— with  occasional 
remissions  and  anxious  visits  to  European 
clinics— his  legs  were  either  on  fire  with 
pain  or  frozen  numb.  In  the  end  the  dare- 
devil skier,  acrobatic  pilot,  nimble  dancer, 
and  Maserati-driving  speed  demon  who 
had  once  told  French  Vogue  that  he  was 
"a  fanatic  about  movement"  was  bedrid- 
den and  immobilized.  Attended  by  nurses, 
Emilio  became  "truly  sweet  and  tender," 
Cristina  says.  He  listened  to  the  radio  broad- 
casts from  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  of  Florence's 
city-council  debates,  and  he  worked  on 
one  last  drawing.  "He  told  me  it  was  his 
best,"  Cristina  says,  "but  he  always  said 
his  last  was  his  best." 

When  Emilio  Pucci  passed  away  on 
November  29,  1992,  aged  78,  of  cardio- 
respiratory failure,  he  died  vindicated,  for 
he  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  erup- 
tion of  a  full-scale  Pucci  revival.  Heralded 
first  by  the  punk  band  at  CBGB,  it  recom- 
menced quietly  in  1985  when  Richard  Lam- 
bertson,  to  help  establish  Barneys'  women's 
department,  traveled  to  Florence  to  buy 
some  items  from  Laudomia,  who,  after  fin- 
ishing graduate  school,  had  gone  to  work 
for  her  aging  father.  (Emilio's  son,  Alessan- 
dro,  who  had  become  a  banker  and  then 
director  of  the  family-owned  Florentine 
Silkworks,  died  in  a  1998  car  accident.) 
Lambertson's  scheme  to  resuscitate  Pucci 
was  prompted  by  the  sight  of  a  few  artsy 
Manhattan  women  wearing  Puccis  un- 
earthed in  thrift  shops.  Though  this  small 
surge  of  Pucci-mania  subsided  quickly,  it 
returned  full  blast  in  1990,  catalyzed  by  an 
early  fashion  wave  of  60s  recycling  and  a 


craze  for  Lycra  leggings.  Vogue  published  a 
six-page  feature  on  Pucci,  past  and  present, 
in  its  May  1990  issue,  and  Bill  Cunning- 
ham photographed  flocks  of  Pucci-wearing 
women  for  his  New  York  Times  "On  the 
Street"  column  of  May  6,  1990.  In  Febru- 
ary 1991,  Laudomia  accepted  a  Council  of 
Fashion  Designers  of  America  award,  the 
fashion  Oscar,  on  behalf  of  her  ailing  fa- 
ther. Shirley  Kennedy's  book  came  out  the 
same  year. 

"Emilio  was  happy,  but  not  surprised 
about  the  revival,"  Cristina  says.  Adds  Lau- 
domia. "My  father  said,  'You  see,  what  I 
did  really  meant  something.'"  Now,  10 
years  later,  as  a  result  of  the  LVMH  deal, 
an  even  bigger,  if  less  spontaneous,  boom 
is  gathering  momentum.  The  new  boutique 
in  Milan  opens  on  September  25,  and  on 
October  21,  Pucci  will  be  honored  with 
the  Dallas  Fashion  Award.  "After  50  years, 
his  work  still  looks  fresh,  and  it  still  arous- 
es strong  emotions,"  Laudomia  concludes. 
"Pucci  is  here  to  stay." 

To  Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  "the  beginning 
of  Emilio's  life  and  its  end  are  unimpor- 
tant. What  is  impressive  is  its  scope.  He  had 
a  huge  life,  an  enormous  life."  Agrees  Marie- 
Pierre  Colle,  "This  man  went  far  beyond  the 
glamour  of  appearances.  He  encompassed 
the  universe.  The  ocean  depths,  where  he 
went  skin  diving.  The  stars  and  planets— he 
studied  astronomy,  and  he  designed  the 
insignia  for  the  Apollo  15  mission  to  the 
moon.  The  earth— he  traveled  the  world. 
And  all  this  was  reflected  in  the  clothes, 
clothes  that  made  women  look  beautiful  and 
people  feel  happy.  Emilio  Pucci  was  truly  a 
modern  Renaissance  man."  Yet,  Cristina  re- 
flects, "life  was  not  enough  for  Emilio.  It's 
not  that  he  would  have  wanted  to  have  done 
better.  He  would  have  wanted  to  do  more." 
Undoubtedly— but  Emilio,  who  was  so 
grand  he  could  also  be  humble,  liked  some- 
times to  deflate  himself  to  mortal  propor- 
tions by  stating,  "I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  fashion,  and  I  got  my  first  job  be- 
cause of  a  pretty  girl."  □ 


te  Hudson 


jued  from  page  346  she  was  getting— 
en"— he  wrinkles  his  face  into  a  mock 
"it's  'All  those  slaughtered  little  calves 
mbs!'" 

n  there's  the  steel  hidden  inside  that 
wispy  frame:  "She's  definitely  the 
itrong-willed  woman  I've  ever  been 
Robinson  says.  "I  told  my  friends,  'I 

0  behave,  because  this  is  one  who 

1  me  to  fuck  right  off!'" 

i  there  are  also  the  idiosyncrasies  a 


new  love  finds  so  adorable,  like  the  glacial 
pace  at  which  Hudson  is  knitting  him  a  scarf: 
"It's  a  combination  scarf  and  doily,"  Robin- 
son jokes.  And  let's  not  forget  Hudson's  ma- 
jor hobby,  which  is  being  a  demon  shopper: 
"Somebody  asked  her  the  other  day  what 
her  favorite  accessory  was,"  Robinson  says, 
deadpan.  "I'll  tell  you  her  favorite  accessory: 
a  platinum  American  Express  credit  card!" 

Although  the  single  diamond  on  a  deli- 
cate gold  chain  around  her  neck  is  the 
only  visible  sign  of  wealth,  Hudson  is  cer- 
tainly a  child  of  privilege.  One  day,  as  we 


leave  her  parents'  apartment,  she  realizes 
she  has  forgotten  her  sunglasses.  Instead  of 
going  back  for  them,  her  solution  is  to  walk 
into  a  store  and  buy  half  a  dozen  expensive 
new  pairs.  "I  do  like  to  shop,"  she  says.  On 
her  first  date  with  Chris,  they  wandered 
into  Barneys,  where  Kate  had  had  her  eye 
on  a  certain  coat.  She  was  touched  when 
he  offered  to  buy  it  for  her.  but  she  insisted 
on  paying  for  it  herself.  "It  was  four  grand." 
she  says,  as  casually  as  if  he  had  wanted  to 
buy  her  a  single  rose,  "and  it  was  onh  our 
first  date." 

Fortunately.  Hudson  has  always  enjoyed 
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ndulge  her  tastes.  Her 
have  houses  in  Los  An- 
Malibu,  and  Canada  as  well  as 
ew  York.  "But  don't  hate 
me  because  we  have  houses  all  over  the 
world!'  Hudson  wails,  hiding  her  head  be- 
hind a  pillow.  "I'm  embarrassed  sometimes, 
when  people  make  fun  o\'  it.  Hut  it's  not  me, 
it's  m\  parents  and  my  parents  worked  their 
asses  off  to  get  these  places,  I'm  really  blessed, 
but  I'm  gome  to  work  my  ass  oil" so  my  kids 
can  have  what  1  have.  It's  been  told  to  me 
over  and  over  again:  "What  got  us  here  was 
a  \^oA  work  ethic'  Mom  was  a  dancer;  she 
just  wanted  to  have  a  danee  school  and 
many  a  Jewish  dentist.  Her  mother  had  a 
gift  shop.  They  had  no  money." 

And  Hudson  insists  that  her  parents 
tried  hard  not  to  spoil  her.  When  she  grad- 
uated from  Crossroads,  a  performing-arts 
school  in  Santa  Monica,  they  wanted  her  to 
go  on  to  New  York  University.  But  Kate, 
who  couldn't  wait  to  begin  working,  per- 
suaded them  to  give  her  one  year  to  get 
started.  She's  made  seven  movies  in  the 
three  years  since  then. 

Although  Hudson  grew  up  in  a  stereo- 
typically  fractured  Hollywood  family,  Hawn 
and  Russell  have  managed  to  forge  strong 
bonds  with  and  among  their  assorted  chil- 
dren. Kate  and  Oliver  Hudson  are  products 
of  Hawn's  second  marriage,  to  Bill  Hudson, 
a  musician  who  was  one-third  of  the  1970s 
pop  trio  the  Hudson  Brothers.  But  by  the 
time  Kate  was  a  toddler,  that  marriage  had 
ended  in  a  flameout  Goldie  later  attributed 
to  Bill  Hudson's  inability  to  handle  her  suc- 
cess and  the  fact  that  she  made  more  mon- 
ey than  he  did.  (He  claimed  she  was  inter- 
ested more  in  her  career  than  in  her  kids.) 
The  divorce  was  extremely  acrimonious, 
and  the  bitterness  between  Hawn  and  Bill 
Hudson  proved  enduring.  Hawn  and  Rus- 
sell got  involved  when  Kate  was  three, 
and  began  living  together  shortly  there- 
after, although  they  have  never  married. 
Their  household  also  includes  20-year-old 
Boston,  Russell's  son  from  his  marriage  to 
actress  Season  Hubley,  and  14-year-old 
Wyatt,  the  child  Russell  and  Hawn  had 
together.  For  all  the  siblings,  half-siblings, 
and  putative  stepsiblings  who  have  grown 
up  together,  Russell  has  been  a  powerful 
father  figure,  and  the  Hudson  children  in 
particular  feel  enormous  gratitude.  "He  is 
my  dad,"  says  Kate,  who  calls  him  Pa.  "He 
was  always  there,  for  the  soccer  games,  the 
recitals -always." 

But  the  subject  of  her  real  father  remains 

painful.  In  the  past,  Bill  Hudson  has  hurt 

Kate's  feelings  badly  by  criticizing  her  for 

talking  openly  about  the  situation.  "He  said 

an  attention-getting  thing,"  she  says, 


still  wounded.  "His  mother  yelled  at  me  lor 
telling  the  truth    that  lie  wasn't  in  my  life." 

The  first  lime  we  discuss  Hill  Hudson. 
Kate  starts  out  trying  visibly  to  remain 
calm  and  tactful,  but  then  proceeds  to  work 
herself  into  a  state.  "I  don't  really  know 
him."  she  says  carefully.  "I  haven't  talked  to 
him  in  a  while.  It  was  hard  growing  up  and 
your  real  father's  not  there.  He  would  be 
there  sometimes,  and  other  times  he  wasn't. 
I  want  kids,  lots  of  kids,  but  if  I'm  going  to 
have  children,  I'm  going  to  make  sure  this  is 
a  man  who  will  always  be  present.  People 
aren't  always  as  lucky  as  I  got,  with  having 
Pa  in  my  life.  That's  very  rare.  My  mom  got 
lucky,  too,  because  the  most  important  thing 
is  that  her  children  felt  like  they  had  a  father." 

Bill  Hudson  was  nearby,  in  Malibu,  she 
adds.  "But  we  just  didn't  communicate.  He 
doesn't  know  me  from  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
But  I  don't  care.  I  have  a  dad.  I'd  like  peo- 
ple to  understand  that,  instead  of  thinking 
I'm  this  troubled  person  because  my  father 
wasn't  in  my  life.  I  got  lucky.  I  have  a  father 
who  was  in  my  life." 

Bill  Hudson  has  long  insisted  it  was 
Goldie's  fault  that  he  didn't  see  more  of  his 
children;  for  years,  their  battles  over  visita- 
tion were  nasty  and  public.  His  children 
don't  buy  those  excuses.  "I  know  what  went 
on  with  the  divorce,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
you  call  your  kids  on  their  fucking  birth- 
day," Kate  says.  "I'm  glad  I  had  a  dad  who 
was  there  on  my  birthday,  because  you 
fucking  weren't!  You  did  what  you  had  to 
do,  but  that  doesn't  mean  it  was  right." 

Indeed,  talking  about  her  father  upsets 
Kate  so  much  that  it  galvanizes  her  into  ac- 
tion. The  minute  she's  alone,  she  calls  him— 
and  is  astonished  to  have  a  genuinely  mean- 
ingful interaction.  "He  said  some  things 
I've  needed  to  hear  for  a  really  long  time," 
she  tells  me  tearfully  on  the  phone  an  hour 
later.  "We  had  a  really  amazing  conversa- 
tion. I  guess  I  needed  to  do  that." 

Bill  is  now  married  to  Cindy  Williams,  the 
former  Laveme  and  Shirley  star,  with  whom 
he  has  two  children,  Emily  and  Zack— yet 
another  batch  of  half-siblings  for  Kate  and 
Oliver.  These  days  Bill  is  trying  hard  to  re- 
main circumspect  about  the  turmoil  that  has 
roiled  the  family.  "It's  all  water  under  the 
bridge  now,"  he  says.  "You  can't  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Right  now  everything  is  great.  I 
think  it's  going  wonderfully  now.  There's  so 
much  about  the  past  that  doesn't  matter  to 
me."  But  what  about  Kate's  feelings  of  anger 
and  grief?  "Whatever  Kate  feels  she  needs 
to  say,  I  love  her,"  he  says  blandly. 

Long-standing  scars  aren't  erased  so  eas- 
ily, however— which  may  be  a  good  thing. 
Both  her  intimates  and  her  professional  col- 
leagues suspect  that  the  reservoir  of  pain  ly- 
ing just  underneath  the  bright  surface  could 
actually  prove  one  of  Kate's  greatest  assets. 


"I  think  the  relationship  with  Dad  is  ' 
her  mam  draws  lor  her  work,  beca> 
the  darkest  place."  says  Oliver.  "Th  '■■■ 
so  many  emotions,  so  many  leelings  t* 
place,  and  you  can  just  reach  into  tl 
and  pull  out  anything  you  need   Wl 
has  to  go  somewhere  and  feel  loss 
donment,  any  of  those  things    I  don 
there's  anyplace  else  she  can  go.  Ih 
no  other  dark  places  in  her  life.  She's 

Oliver  believes  it  has  shaped  her  i  • 
tic  life  as  well.  "I  think  it  has  alleete 
in  her  relationships  with  guys."  I 
"When  a  girl  gets  abandoned  by  her 
she  has  relationship  issues.  In  son 
she's  always  searching  for  her  dad.  K 
always  chosen  older  guys,  and  I  th 
definitely  symptomatic." 

Not  surprisingly,  Kate's  directo  I 
thrilled  at  the  way  such  emotion 
gage  feeds  her  work.  Cameron  Crov 
marvels  at  one  of  her  pivotal  scenes    ■■ 
intensely  evocative  Almost  Famous,  a  ft 
autobiographical  story  he  calls  his  owi  i  I 
letter  to  rock."  The  main  characts 
young  rock  journalist  based  on  Crow 
self,  a  teenage  wunderkind  who  wa  ■■' 
published  by  Rolling  Stone  when  he  w  r 
In  the  movie,  the  boy  wangles  an  assig  P 
to  write  about  a  band  called  Stillwate 
falls  in  love  with  Penny  Lane,  who's  t)  I > 
the-road  girlfriend  of  its  star.  When  th 
finally  dumps  her,  it's  left  to  the  boy 
her  that  her  idol  has  just  sold  her  to  Hi  f 
Pie  for  $50  and  a  case  of  Heineken. 

"I  wouldn't  know  where  to  begin  to 
and  cry  at  the  same  time,  but  I  hire 
because  she  did  it,  and  without  it  you'' 
no  movie,"  says  Crowe,  whose  last  movj 
the  phenomenally  successful  Jerry  Ma 
He  had  been  hesitating,  because  he 
originally  wanted  Kate  for  the  smallei 
of  the  journalist's  older  sister  and  was 
to  give  that  up.  "But  then  my  casting 
tor  called  me  and  said,  'Cast  her.  Youl 
writing  Shirley  MacLaine,  and  she's  the  I 
one  out  there  who  can  give  you  Shirley 
Laine  in  the  way  you  want  it.'  You  kno'  - 
Shirley  MacLaine  in  The  Apartment. 
Penny  Lane,  you're  doomed  if  this  girl  di 
light  up  the  room  and  you  don't  feel 
beneath  it,  because  she's  Irma  La  D( 
She's  slept  with  more  guys  than  she  h 
slept  with,  and  yet  she  doesn't  feel  like  <  t 
tim.  It  was  the  most  delicate  protective  I 
ing  I've  ever  seen,  in  some  of  these  gii 
Crowe  avoids  the  word  "groupie"— "ani 
Kate  caught  it.  With  actresses  who  are  < 
23  now,  there's  a  kind  of  playful  cyni 
that  is  hard  to  bleach  out.  But  there's 
niness  that  needed  to  be  part  of  Penny  1J 
who  didn't  try  to  hide  her  optimism.  I 
all  the  stuff  that  Kate  is.  and  yet  then 
pool  beneath  it;  it's  there  just  below  the 
face  of  a  very  fun-loving  girl." 
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ii  ii  s  directors  have  also  been  delight- 

I  J  that  their  budding  young  star  is 

I  ma  donna.  "Kate  had  this  terrible 

I  :nt  when  she  first  auditioned  for  the 

|i  l\  appalling,"  says  Gerard  Stem- 

I  ho  directed  her  in  the  Irish  roman- 

I  dj  About  Adam,  which  will  be  re- 

I  y  Miramax  early  next  year.  "But 

lly  hardworking.  Very  often  with 

tors  they  think  it's  all  spontaneity. 

got  a  work  ethic.  She  knows  what 

.ot  to  do.  She  had  to  work  very 

that  accent.  We're  so  used  to  hear- 

rish  accents,  the  just-emerged-from- 

ne  kind,  but  Kate  managed  to  get 

a  quite  sophisticated  middle-class 

ent,  which  is  a  subtler  thing.  She's 

icing  that  any  Irish  person  who  has 

■ho  didn't  know  who  she  was  thinks 

h." 

on  credits  her  parents  with  instill- 

work  ethic,  but  other  aspects  of 

up  as  Goldie's  daughter  were  hard- 

ndle.  "My  mother's  the  type  who 

s  attention  without  demanding  it, 

t  was  what  was  difficult  for  me." 

/s.  "My  mother  would  walk  into  a 

nd  everyone  would  say,  'You're  so 

,!'  When  I  hit  puberty,  I  started  try- 

;gure  out  who  I  was,  and  trying  to 

3  terms  with  my  feminine  power. 

ju  look  at  your  mother,  who's  got 

redible  figure.  You're  standing  there 

le  bee  stings  on  your  chest,  saying, 

/hat  about  me?  Am  I  pretty?  Am  I 

)  have  a  nice  figure?  Am  I  sexual? 

eautiful?'  It  can  be  hard  being  com- 

o  your  mom  a  lot.  My  mother  is 

i  iconic  figure;  how  do  you  separate 

f  from  that?  The  answer  is  that  you 

It's  important  to  stand  up  and  say, 

who  I  am  and  what  I  come  from. 

iy  mother  helped  me  every  step  of 

y.  If  I  wanted  to  look  pretty,  she 

me,  totally.  If  I  felt  alienated  from  a 

she  would  say,  This  is  not  impor- 

me.'  I  got  over  the  identifying  thing 


very  fast.  I  accepted  who  I  was  and  what 
pod  I  came  from.  I  didn't  fall  too  far  from 
the  tree,  and  I'm  O.K.  with  that.  I'm  never 
going  to  try  to  be  anything  I'm  not— and  if 
I  do,  I'm  going  to  ask  one  of  my  brothers 
to  shoot  me." 

With  the  turmoil  of  adolescence  safely 
behind  her,  Kate  is  able  to  appreciate  what 
her  mother  gave  her  children.  "We  just  had 
unconditional  love,"  she  says.  "When  your 
mother  looks  at  you  and  you  can  see  in  her 
eyes  that  nothing  means  as  much  to  her  as 
her  children  and  her  family  life,  and  your 
father  does,  too— that's  all  you  need." 

Both  Goldie  and  Kate  vehemently  deny 
that  Kate's  success,  which  is  coming  at 
a  time  when  it's  increasingly  hard  for  Goldie 
to  land  good  roles,  is  difficult  for  her  aging 
mother.  "What  greater  gift  could  a  mother 
have,  if  the  goal  is  raising  a  happy,  powerful 
human  being,  than  to  be  able  for  your 
daughter  to  give  you  naches?"  Goldie  says. 
"The  joy  of  her  life  is  in  front  of  her,  and  it 
doesn't  take  one  ounce  away  from  me." 

And  so  far,  Kate  remains  close  to  her 
family.  "There  are  people  who  are  running 
away  from  their  parents,  but  I  can't  leave 
my  house,"  she  says. 

"The  fact  that  she  still  lives  at  home  is 
very  telling,"  says  Oliver,  who  also  lives  there. 
"She's  scared  to  move  out  of  this  place.  She's 
not  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  There  is  defi- 
nitely that  little  girl  in  Kate  that  is  still  ap- 
parent. She  loves  her  family  and  wants  to 
be  near  them,  and  being  alone  is  one  of 
her  biggest  fears.  When  Mom  and  Dad  are 
out,  she  calls  me  every  30  minutes:  'Ollie. 
when  are  you  coming  home?'" 

In  her  work,  however,  Kate  displays  a  re- 
markable self-possession.  When  she  audi- 
tioned for  Crowe,  she  was  only  19.  "I  went 
in  going,  I'm  gonna  own  this,"  she  says.  "I 
went  out  thinking,  I  nailed  it." 

And  so  she  did.  "When  Walter  Parkes 
[co-head  of  the  motion-picture  division  at 
DreamWorks]  saw  it,  he  said,  *My  God, 


that's  the  most  confident  performance  by  a 
nobody  I've  ever  seen"— and  he  meant  that 
as  the  highest  praise."  Crowe  reports. 

Her  family  isn't  the  least  bit  surprised. 
From  the  time  Kate  could  walk,  her  moth- 
er says,  "she  just  loved  to  sing  and  dance 
and  twirl."  And  to  be  the  center  of  attention. 
"It  was  pretty  obvious,  even  to  the  undis- 
cerning  eye,  that  this  was  a  girl  who  wanted 
to  have  some  fun  with  playing  characters 
and  performing."  says  Kurt  Russell.  "I  think 
she  was  born  that  way.  She  can  act.  She 
really  has  got  the  chops." 

"She  was  just  a  natural,"  says  Bill  Hudson. 

For  her  siblings,  Kate's  obsession  with 
performing  could  be  maddening.  "She's  so 
cute,  but  it  drove  me  crazy,"  says  Oliver. 
"Every  second  she'd  be  dancing,  posing, 
modeling.  She  would  put  on  shows  and 
want  everybody's  undivided  attention.  Mom 
is  bigger  than  life,  and  she  was  always  try- 
ing to  be  like  Mom.  Still,  to  this  day,  she's 
in  Mom's  closet,  taking  her  shoes,  taking 
her  dresses.  Whenever  Mom  goes  out  of 
town,  she  locks  her  closet  door." 

Now  that  the  outside  world  is  paying  Kate 
to  perform,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
success  will  bring  her  the  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion she  craves.  '"I  want  to  be  famous  and 
loved  by  everyone,  and  that  will  make  every- 
thing bad  disappear,'"  Chris  Robinson  says 
in  a  mocking,  singsong  voice.  As  he  gazes 
down  at  his  lovely  childlike  girlfriend,  there 
is  a  strange  combination  of  wistfulness,  af- 
fectionate derision,  and  compassion  on  his 
face.  He  has  had  more  than  enough  experi- 
ence to  know  the  dark  side  of  fame. 

But  Kate  is  too  blithe  a  spirit  to  be  de- 
terred. "I'm  so  green  right  now.  I'm  a  baby." 
she  says.  "But  I  really  believe  in  what  I  do. 
and  what  I  want  to  do." 

She's  young,  beautiful,  in  love -and  her 
career  has  taken  off  like  a  rocket.  That 
thousand-watt  smile  is  lighting  up  her  face 
again.  "I'm  so  blessed.  1  think  I  must  have 
done  something  really  great  in  a  past  life." 
she  says  softly.  □ 
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ued  from  page  .16  5  designer.  "He 
tood  people  needed  to  dress  more 
-but  with  some  kind  of  nobility,"  says 
.  "He  had  this  feeling  people  were 
ley  wanted  something  new."  Armani 
I  kicked  the  stuffing  out  of  jackets, 
ing  a  fluid,  unbroken  line,  a  discreet 
flattery  to  men  in  1974;  then,  the  fol- 
season,  he  did  the  same  for  women. 
:hey  who  made  him  a  star.  Especially 
an  women.  The  media  did  their  part, 
1982,  Armani  had  appeared  on  the 
>f  Time  magazine. 


"America  was  the  first  to  understand  the 
importance  of  Armani,"  says  Aspesi,  be- 
cause this  was  the  pioneering  country  where 
women  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the 
workplace  and  in  urgent  need  of  new  forms 
of  armor:  business  jackets— but  amiable  ones 
that  paradoxically  enhanced  women's  appeal. 

With  his  own  ever  present  need  for  ref- 
uge, Armani  clearly  empathized  with  these 
conflicting  female  desires:  "I  hope,  sincerely, 
I  do  hope  that  [my  jackets]  have  given  them 
a  relaxed  feeling  of  security,"  he  told  an  Ital- 
ian magazine,  "and  the  salutary  feeling  of 
being  unattackable."  He  spoke  of  these  jack- 
ets as  though  they  were  white  knights  he 
sends  out  into  the  world  in  order  to  bestow 


"an  assurance,  an  alliance."  on  the  women 
who  bought  them;  he  said  he  hoped  they 
saved  their  wearers  from  the  suggestive  im- 
pertinence of  men.  This  message  has  trans- 
mitted itself  to  all  sorts  of  women.  "The 
most  important  thing  Armani  clothes  give 
me  is  a  kind  of  security,"  says  Sophia  I  orcn. 
"When  I  have  to  face  an  audience.  God 
knows  how  many  doubts  I  have,  and  when  I 
wear  his  clothes.  I  have  no  more  doubts." 

At  the  same  time,  as  curator  Harold  Ko- 
da.  who  is  helping  organize  the  Gug- 
genheim exhibition,  points  out.  Armani  was 
giving  the  wearer  a  feeling  of  looseness  and 
ease.  "Relaxing  the  construction   that's  al- 
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hi   work,"  he  says, 

I    .mi  jackets  are  cleaving 

"Willi  Armani  there's  a  close- 
ness bul  not  this  constriction." 

Iwd  decades  ago,  this  monklike  restraint 
sal  ill  with  some  of  the  more  ilamboyantly 
prosperous.  Koda,  who  was  a  director  at  the 
I  ashion  Institute  of  Technology  (and  has 
just  been  named  curator  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Costume  Institute),  recalls  the  re- 
action of  certain  F.I.T.  donors,  robed  in  their 
bright  and  sumptuous  Saint  Laurents  and 
I  Ingaros:  "I  think  of  Geneva  airport:  it  was 
beautiful  clothing,  but  wealthy.  And  when 
they  saw  Armani  they  just  couldn't  under- 
stand it.  It  seemed  to  them  poor." 

Nonetheless,  by  the  early  80s,  Armani  had 
already  launched  Emporio  Armani  stores 
(there  are  now  121  of  them  worldwide)  for 
well-heeled  youth.  The  new  publishing  exec- 
utive Jacqueline  Onassis  was  wearing  his 
clothes,  as  were  Mick  Jagger,  Warren  Beat- 
ty,  Robert  De  Niro,  and  Martin  Scorsese.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  time,  a  natural  alliance 
between  the  romance  of  Hollywood,  where 
clothing  taste  is,  to  say  the  least,  erratic,  and 
the  quiet  drama  of  Armani. 

This  was  no  happenstance  encounter.  At 
Armani's  country  house  is  a  pair  of  immense 
custom-built  armoires  bulging  with  14  shelves 
of  videos,  everything  from  Arachnophobia  to 
My  Left  Foot.  "We  were  the  first  fashion 
house  to  open  a  West  Coast  office— that  was 
in  '88,"  explains  Wanda  McDaniel,  a  former 
Los  Angeles  journalist,  whose  job  it  is  to  rope 
into  Armani's  stable  Annette  Bening,  An- 
gelina Jolie,  an  occasional  Gwyneth  Paltrow 
and  Michelle  Pfeiffer  (so  bereft  of  jewelry  at 
the  1989  Oscars  that  she  wore  McDaniel's 
engagement  ring).  "He  cuts  very  good  for 
my  body,"  reports  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 

You  mean  he  makes  your  body  look 
good?  Schwarzenegger  is  asked. 

"No,  I  make  my  body  look  good  my- 
self," he  corrects  me  severely.  "But  he  cuts 
well:  rounded  shoulders,  slender  waist,  jack- 
ets that  are  long  so  it  doesn't  make  you 
look  like  a  truckdriver."  And  another  thing: 
"When  I  went  down  to  visit  him  in  Milan 
last  year,  he  showed  me  his  whole  new  swim- 
wear  line,  the  European  ones,  small  briefs. 
Ahhhhh,  they  look  sexy,  I'm  telling  you." 

When  Sean  Connery's  bags  were  lost  en 
route  to  Italy,  the  Rome  Armani  store  re- 
mained open  after  hours  to  accommodate 
him.  Even  more  memorable  crises  have  been 
averted.  At  the  1987  Oscars,  when  best  actress 
was  won  by  Jodie  Foster  for  The  Accused,  the 
triumphant  star  turned  up  in  famously  disas- 
trous attire,  bought  off  the  rack  at  some  store 
in  Rome  she  happened  to  be  passing  when 
she  heard  she  had  been  nominated. 

Kind  of  a  sea-foamy,  greenish-blue  dress 


with  an  ornate  train  in  the  back,  and  kind  of 
above  the  knee  in  the  front"  is  Foster's  rue- 
ful memory  of  the  garment.  "Hey  it  was 
1987!  1  was  really  young  I  was  25!  Every 
time  the  worst-dressed  list  comes  out,  there 
is  that  dress.  I've  been  living  it  down  for  the 
rest  of  my  life."  The  next  thing  the  actress 
knew,  there  was  Armani,  rescuing  her  from 
herself  on  a  subsequent  Oscar  evening  with 
a  delectable  copper-colored  tuxedo  "where 
you  can  pretty  much  see  my  cleavage  very 
well."  She  was  impressed.  "And  he  did  all 
the  alterations  himself,  hooked  me  and  my 
breasts  up  with  double-stick  tape.  So  it 
was"— she  pauses  delicately— "a  very  intimate 
first  meeting." 

"Oh,  the  cinema  for  Giorgio  is  really  part 
of  his  genetic  makeup,"  explains  his  sister. 
"Since  forever." 

i/^1  iorgio,  you  are  beautiful,  young,  and 
vTrich.  What  more  do  you  want?"  Ga- 
leotti  would  ask  his  somber  friend.  "He 
helped  me  to  believe  in  my  own  work.  In 
my  energy,"  recalls  the  designer,  who  had 
once  believed  in  himself  scarcely  at  all. 

And  then  Galeotti  discovered  he  was 
mortally  ill.  By  this  point  the  two  partners, 
although  best  friends,  were  no  longer  in 
love.  "Because  as  you  well  know,  from  a  sex- 
ual viewpoint  naturally  ..."  Armani  shrugs, 
his  mouth  twisting  wryly.  "The  passion 
doesn't  last.  But  something  very  important 
is  left  behind." 

Didn't  you  want  to  quit  being  a  designer 
after  Galeotti  died?  I  ask. 

"I  thought  about  that.  Right  away,"  says 
Armani.  "And  during  the  year  of  his  illness, 
I  sustained  myself  with  medications,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  stand  the  voice  of  Sergio 

on  the  telephone He  spoke  with  a  weak 

voice,  an  old  voice.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble. So  I  begged  for  help." 

But  each  time  he  replaced  the  receiver  af- 
ter speaking  to  his  dying  friend,  he  noticed 
that  returning  to  work  was  a  more  effective 
antidepressant  than  the  pills  he  was  swallow- 
ing. "It  forced  me  to  forget  that  moment. 
And  I  thought,  Well,  if  I  leave  this  work,  all 
the  hopes  of  Sergio,  all  that  he  has  put  into 
this  enterprise— it's  unique.  It's  a  weakness  I 
cannot  show.  I  must  force  myself  to  super- 
sede all  of  that.  I  don't  know  how  I  did  it, 
but  I  did  it.  And  it  is  that,  it  is  he  who  gives 
me  the  strength  even  now  to  continue." 

He  means  that  literally.  Photographs  of  a 
laughing  Sergio,  balding,  middle-aged,  with 
a  slight  paunch  and  a  cigarette,  the  opposite 
of  Armani  in  every  way,  have  pride  of  place 
in  all  his  various  bedrooms.  Every  once  in  a 
while  Armani  travels  to  Forte  dei  Marmi, 
where  he  still  owns  the  house  he  once 
shared  with  Galeotti,  only  to  find  "he  is  still 
there  all  the  time.  He  is  always  there  in  my 
head.  I  see  him  walking  down  the  steps,  I 
see  him  in  the  garden,  with  his  cigarette-he 


is  talking  to  friends.  He  is  always  tin  i 
...  I  go  there  because  Sergio  was  th 
it    it's  difficult.  Absolutely  difficult 


To  everyone's  surprise,  Armani,  |  i1 
ter  the  death  of  his  partner,  pn 
silient,  more  vital  commercially  thi    - 
Hut  internally  a  lot  about  him  cl  P 
"He  really  closed  up  a  lot,"  reports  1  '■:'■ 
Armani,  the  designer's  tall,  beautifu 
who  grew  up  knowing  only  the  reser  l  • 
mani,  loving  but  remote.  "He  becarr 
serious,  more  introverted."  Also,  si  P 
"when  Sergio  was  alive,  my  uncle  w  I 
to  think  about  creating,  creating,  cr 
That  freedom  was  now  severely  cu  p 
Armani  had  always  been  far  more  i:  :1" 
in  business  decisions  than  he  let  o:  '■■■ 
however,  these  were  his  alone  to  mal 

Certainly,  he  seemed  to  be  makin 
term  plans  to  fill  the  void  Galeotti  left  I 
ploying  his  relatives.  "You  see,  for  1    -; 
family  is  blood.  That's  it:  blood,"  exr 
colleague.  As  a  girl,  Roberta  was  in  :  - 
by  her  uncle,  whose  linguistic  skills  a 
ited  to  Italian  and  French,  that  she    ■ 
devote  herself  to  making  up  for  his  d  I 
cies.  "Speak  English  and  then  help  n  I 
implored.  Now  married  to  Angelo  N  b 
whose  family  owns  the  biggest  oil  refi  1 1 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  a  Milan 
team,  she  does  indeed  speak  fluent  Er 
and  works  in  the  publicity  department  I 
uncle  who  designed  every  detail  of  he  ■  I 
ding  attire  (almost  $5,000  of  sweepinj  I 
fitted  chemise)  down  to  the  bouque 
half-sister,  Silvana,  helps  design  his  w<  :•: 
fashions.  Along  with  Armani's  sister 
few  trusted  employees,  they  form  the  ( 
er's  ever  present  tribe,  vacationing  wit! 
surrounding  him.  He  is  almost  never 

But  this  type  of  existence  can  seen 
Aspesi,  one  of  the  few  outsiders  invi 
Armani's  house  on  Pantelleria,  four 
experience  so  disconcerting  she  resolve 
er  to  return:  "Because  it  was  boring 
Oooo.  Borissimo!"  she  says,  groanir 
you  wanted  to  go  out  of  the  house  yoi 
an  enemy!  You  should  stay  there!  Ye 
cause  he  wants  to  have  everybody 
We  went  one  year  and— basta!" 

Even  family  members  have  their  pro 
with  Armani.  "I  cannot  enter  into 
petition  again  with  Giorgio.  It  is  not 
it,"  says  Rosanna.  Things  are  far  bett* 
tween  them  now  than  a  couple  of  years 
when  she  would  supervise  the  advei 
photos.  "But  that  is  the  way  he  is.  If  th 
one  little  thing  in  the  midst  of  a  thoi 
that  are  fine,  he  will  remember  it  his  \ 
life,"  she  insists.  And  bring  it  up  years 
"Remember  that  hideous  photograph?' 
Rosanna  would  say,  "Yes,  Giorgio,  bu 
was  the  only  one  you  didn't  like." 
Gabriella  Forte,  for  years  his  right- 
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was  even  more  direct— this  while 
still  working  for  him  (she  quit  in 
I  Giorgio  Armani  is  not  big  on  com- 
,"  she  said.  "The  first  thing  he  says 
i  the  morning  is  'You  need  a  face- 
look  destroyed.'  He  never  says  at 
of  a  day,  'You  did  a  good  job.'" 
s  able  to  tell  you  exactly  the  things 
t  you,"  explains  Roberta.  "It's  like, 
worst  worry  in  your  life  is  to  lose 
r   he  will  tell  you  you're  almost  bald, 
me  many  things.  He  screams  at  you 
tever.  But  after  two  minutes— forget 
>esn't  hold  a  grudge.  Assolutamente." 
n,  too,  she  adds,  a  lot  of  people  just 
iderstand  her  uncle.  For  instance,  on 
s  Armani  has  his  daily  regimen  care- 
rked  out:  "He  wakes  us  up  very  ear- 
i  morning.  He  knocks  on  the  door, 
'you  bitch,  wake  up,  it's  one  p.m.' 
urns  out  to  be  7:30."  She  shrugs, 
then  he  has  ways  of  showing  how 
le  loves  you.  For  example,  he  calls 
sgraziata."*  Miserable  wretch.  "That's 
'  of  saying,  'Darling.'  People  don't 
and  that." 

ut  his  fabled  temper,  Armani  is  pret- 
oentant,  considering  his  outbursts,  at 
i  pragmatic  necessity.  "I  must  make 
ns  every  five  minutes  and  give  the 
>ion  of  being  sure  of  myself!  Sincere- 
is  the  cause  of  my  verbal  violence. 
)metimes  I  even  use  words,  Italian 
tronzo  or  cazzo!"  Shithead,  prick.  He 
only  slightly  sheepish.  "That  is  nor- 
etween  us  this  is  what  we  say  all  the 
t's  part  of  the  life  I  live  with  my  co- 
s—most of  my  life  is  spent  this  way. 
;  rest  there  is  little  that  remains." 
brooks  no  distractions.  In  a  country 
gnificent  hedonism,  Armani  might 
;  the  only  Italian  Puritan.  The  very 
;s  of  his  Milan  palazzo  are  covered 
order  not  to  divert  attention  from 
His  homes  contain  few  paintings— 
fodies,  adequately  rendered— because, 
.  believes,  the  selection  of  artworks  is 
mani  yet  another  source  of  endless 
"He  doesn't  think,  I  like  it  and  I 
t,  he  thinks,  Is  it  fashionable?"  says 
i.  "For  this  reason  I  say  he  is  quite 
:  of  himself."  His  love  affairs  are  of 
luration  (former  flames  transmuted, 
assion  subsides,  into  a  perpetual  part 
tribe),  and  always  with  colleagues, 
esn't  smoke,  rarely  drinks,  and  accus- 
se  who  indulge  of  being  "wild."  His 
gs  are  a  bowl  of  pasta,  bed  at  11,  qui- 
te dresses  actors,  but  he  does  not 
Wth  actors,"  says  a  former  employee. 
lo  not  move,"  Armani  agrees  simply, 
hould  he?  Matt  Damon,  clutching  his 
thanks  Armani  from  across  an  ocean. 
Vlartin  rocks  in  his  trousers.  Jodie  Fos- 
irs  just  his  clothes  and  "my  running 
'  Gere's  alternative  to  Armanis  is,  he 


says,  "my  Levi's."  The  designer  courts  them 
all,  but  only  up  to  a  point.  "One  thing  I  can 
vouch  for,  in  all  the  years  I  have  known  him, 
Armani  has  never  paid  anyone  to  wear  his 
clothes,"  says  another  person  who  worked 
for  him.  "He'd  rather  sit  and  sew  buttons." 

Between  the  king  and  his  subjects  is  an 
equally  intricate  and  finely  choreographed 
dance.  On  the  one  hand,  beneath  the  ex- 
plosions, Armani  is  famously  softhearted:  he 
almost  never  fires  anyone  and  can  be  touch- 
ingly  generous  to  total  strangers.  (A  dis- 
tressed Milanese  lady  who  recently  wrote  a 
newspaper  that  she  was  about  to  lose  her 
home  now  owns  it  free  and  clear,  courtesy 
of  the  designer,  Roberta  Armani  tells  me: 
"You  know— this  is  being  God.")  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  tough  and 
impenetrable  within  Armani  that  doesn't  in 
the  least  distress  him.  It  is  this  that  prompts 
him  to  speak  of  himself,  without  embarrass- 
ment, in  the  third  person. 

"There  are  people  who've  worked  for  me, 
15  or  20  years,"  he  says.  "But  before  me 
they  are  still  the  young  people  who  have  just 
joined  up;  they  are  still  trembling  a  bit  be- 
fore Armani.  It's  still  the  same  thing  to  this 
day.  Yes,  they  still  tremble  after  20  years.  I 
am  not  a  beast  and  not  a  monster.  They  still 
have  that  profound  respect— and  that,  I  be- 
lieve, I  want  to  keep.  I  want  to  keep  it.  At  the 
end  of  this  story,  I  want  them  to  be  like  that." 

As  with  all  royalty,  it  is  simply  under- 
stood, say  some  who  have  worked  for  him, 
that  those  around  Armani  will  share  his  con- 
victions—indeed, his  life.  When  the  designer 
Gianni  Versace  was  still  alive,  and  his  wildly 
sexual  clothes  and  intemperate  lifestyle  the 
rage  of  the  early  1990s,  the  hostility  between 
the  two  fashion  houses  could  scarcely  be 
contained.  Anyone  who  devoutly  believes,  as 
does  Armani,  that  "flesh  visible  under  chif- 
fon blouses  is  a  scandal!"  was  not  likely  to 
appreciate  the  flagrant  dazzle  of  Versace. 
("He  doesn't  enjoy  his  life"  was  the  late  de- 
signer's verdict  on  his  rival.)  Armani's  peo- 
ple received  the  distinct  impression  that  Mi- 
lan was  not  big  enough  for  them  both. 

"I  was  a  witness  to  a  lot  of  that  anger," 
says  an  acquaintance.  "A  lot  of  mud  was 
slung  on  Versace's  part,  too,  you  know.  You'd 
hear,  'What,  another  beige  suit  on  the  run- 
way? He's  dressing  the  mothers  of  Italy!'" 

With  the  1997  murder  of  Versace,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  anger  went  out  of  Ar- 
mani. Indeed,  he  now  insists  their  relations 
had  been  quite  cordial  ("I  swear  to  you!"), 
although  the  anecdote  he  selects  to  empha- 
size his  goodwill  toward  Versace  is  oddly 
instructive:  "I'll  tell  you  something  I  never 
told  anyone  before,"  he  says,  recalling  an 
encounter  with  the  hedonistic  designer  one 
broiling  afternoon  in  Rome,  on  the  Span- 
ish Steps.  Versace  spoke  to  him,  recalls  Ar- 
mani, with  instant  and  surprisingly  voluble 


fellowship:  "You  know  something,  Giorgio? 
You  dress  elegant  women.  You  dress  sophis- 
ticated women,  Io  vesto  delle  zoccole." 

"I  dress  sluts,"  I  translate  aloud. 

^Molto  slutty,"  agrees  Armani,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  no  trouble  understanding  this 
much  English.  "And  at  that  moment  I  un- 
derstood that  Gianni  Versace  was  a  persona 
sincera.  He  had  one  idea  of  fashion  for  wom- 
en. And  I  had  another  conception.  But  there 
was  no  hatred.  There  was  no  antagonism.  He 
went  down  his  road,  I  down  my  road." 

But  Armani's  road  is  rocky,  filled  with  pit- 
falls, he  feels— with  considerable  justice. 
Just  two  years  ago  in  Paris,  his  fall  fashion 
show  was  stopped  hours  before  it  was  to  be- 
gin by  a  swarm  of  adamant  French  police. 
Security  reasons,  said  the  cops,  who  there- 
upon blocked  at  least  1,000  people— Kevin 
Spacey,  Jeremy  Irons,  Bryan  Adams  among 
them— from  entering  the  freshly  pitched  Ar- 
mani tent  on  the  Place  Saint  Sulpice.  Ar- 
mani employees  (and  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  suspicions)  wonder  if  French  jealousy 
didn't  play  a  major  role  in  stopping  the 
show.  Inside  the  vast  empty  space  spouted 
the  lovely  Saint  Sulpice  fountain,  ringed  by 
idle  waiters  holding  platters  of  untouched 
hors  d'oeuvres.  Models  with  gorgeous  new 
clothes  on  their  backs  and  no  stars  or  pho- 
tographers to  impress  wept  their  hearts  out. 

"So  we  said.  Fuck  off— we  did  the  show 
for  the  people,  for  the  models,  for  the  staff," 
recalls  Roberta  Armani.  It  was  like  a  movie, 
staff  applauding  wildly,  tears  of  pride  and 
anguish  rolling  down  their  faces,  a  reported 
$1  million  poured  straight  down  the  drain. 
And  Armani?  "You  would  have  expected 
him  to  go  crazy,"  says  his  niece.  Instead,  he 
said,  "O.K.  We'll  go  to  the  movies."  The 
food  was  given  to  the  homeless. 

Naturally  the  designer  feels  beleaguered. 
His  major  rival  these  days  is  Tom  Ford  of 
Gucci,  a  formidable  and  celebrated  com- 
petitor, often  inspired  by  fashions  of  earlier 
decades— especially  the  70s— and  applaud- 
ed by  the  young. 

"Gucci,"  Armani  repeats  coldly.  "Gucci 
is  an  assembler  of  things.  It  seems  that  Tom 
Ford  finds  these  little  bits  and  pieces  every- 
where and  puts  them  together.  Above  all, 
things  that  were  made  by  other  people.  Me 
what  I  do  with  my  pins,  I  don't  do  only  at 
the  last  minute.  I  see  the  first  piece  of  mate- 
rial. I  am  there  from  the  beginning  with  my 
associates.  I  do  the  work  of  a  tailor."  This  is 
not  simple  pique  speaking.  The  blue  eyes 
darken  with  pain.  He  is  again  feeling  forlorn, 
misunderstood.  "No  one  knows  how  much 
time  I  spend    so  that's  the  problem." 

The  designer  has  no  patience  with  the 
American  press,  so  adoring  of  certain  of  his 
rivals,  so  herdlike,  he  belie\es  "Ihe>  are  on 
the  telephone  instantly:  'What  are  you  doing 
this  season?'  The  1970s  is  the  reply.  So  the 
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i    i  id  say,    I  el  s  do  the 

un  s  icj  with  contempt. 

I    ih.ii  these  newspapers 

i  whal  thej  feel  they  should  publish. 

AikI  not  uli.it  is  beautiful.  And  that's  the 

truth.  They  live  a  snobbish  fashion." 

And  now  some  of  those  outsiders  expect 
him  to  fuse  lus  company  with  that  of  the  en- 
emy, a  temptation  Armani  wonders  if  he  can 
resist  "So  that  makes  me  seared,"  he  says 
bluntly.  "Perhaps  because  I  haven't  yet  decid- 
ed whether  to  go  with  Gucci  or  with  Arnault. 
It's  a  bit  frantic.  Do  you  understand  that?" 

\iu!  yet,  how  can  he  possibly  join  forces? 
wonders  Armani,  when  his  richer  would-be 
partners,  led  by  the  dynamic  American 
Domenico  De  Sole,  might  just  order  him 
to  make  his  exclusive  couture  line.  Black 
Label,  more  mass-market.  "And  I  have  to 
explain  to  financial  people,"  he  says  de- 
spairingly, "what  the  philosophy  is  of  Black 
Label  compared  with  the  other  brands?  It's 
impossible.  Impossible!  That's  the  truth. 
And  De  Sole,  he  has  this  kind  of  thought 
process,  this  activist  spirit,  this  American 
spirit— to  climb  up,  up,  up." 

It  is  no  small  irony  that  it  is  the  Guggen- 
heim, the  archetypal  modern  American 
museum,  originally  devoted  to  abstract  art 
and  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  that 
now  celebrates  Armani,  a  creator  known 
for  his  demure  and  classical  restraint.  The 
fact  that  Armani  is  not  an  artist  is  of  small 
importance  to  the  museum's  towering  direc- 
tor, six  feet  five  inches  of  wily  skills,  dry  hu- 
mor, and  wild  notions.  Tom  Krens  is  fa- 
mous for  his  decision  to  mount  two  years 
back  a  show  devoted  entirely  to  motorcy- 
cles and  sponsored  by  BMW. 

That  exhibition  drew  325,000  people  in 
just  66  days,  but  it  was  clearly  born  of  love. 
(Krens's  own  motorcycle,  a  gleaming  black 
BMW  that  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
an  outsize  insect,  stands  before  the  employ- 
ees' entrance  of  the  museum.)  Krens  readi- 


l\  admits  that  in  discussing  Armani  "you 
are  not  talking  about  my  field."  Still,  the  ex- 
hibition has  its  charms,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned It's  a  fair  bet  that  Armani's  cre- 
ations, at  least  200  pieces  set  in  a  seeming- 
ly closed  and  tranquil  world  by  architect 
Jean  Nouvel  and  stage  director  Robert  Wil- 
son, will  draw  a  fine,  biker-size  crowd,  only 
probably  (more  to  the  point)  wealthier. 

"Given  the  fact  that  it's  not  in  our  plans 
to  be  any  less  prominent  than  we  have  been 
in  the  last  two  years,  it  could  be  sizable,  the 
attraction,"  Krens  says  with  conscious  irony, 
because  he  is  not  impervious  to  either  show- 
manship or  big  bucks. 

Last  December  it  was  reported  by  The 
New  York  Times  that  Armani  had  promised 
the  museum  at  least  $5  million,  a  gift  the 
newspaper  claimed  would  ultimately  climb 
to  $15  million.  ("We  haven't  decided  yet 
how  much,"  Armani  protests,  clearly  dis- 
comfited by  the  subject.)  This  spurt  of  gen- 
erosity, insist  both  the  director  and  the  de- 
signer, erupted  about  eight  months  after 
Armani  had  consented  to  an  exhibition  of 
his  work,  and  only  because,  says  Krens,  the 
museum  made  the  pitch. 

Did  you  say,  "Mr.  Armani,  you're  so 
rich— we  could  use  a  few  pennies?"  Krens 
is  asked. 

"It  sort  of  goes  like  that,"  he  concedes. 
So,  the  director  concludes,  biting  back  a 
smile,  "although  you  don't  start  every  con- 
versation by  soliciting  gifts,"  nonetheless  the 
subject  does  pop  up.  Even  when  you  hap- 
pen to  be  dealing  with  a  newly  anointed 
god.  "Armani  has  emerged  as  an  icon,"  he 
explains.  "Just  the  way  Rauschenberg  is 
emerging  as  an  icon  in  his  field." 

Whatever  unspoken  reasons  the  muse- 
um may  have  for  putting  his  clothes 
on  display,  these  are  likely  not  Armani's.  He 
knows,  for  instance,  that  the  most  innovative 
of  his  creations— a  Japanese  collection  he  de- 
scribes as  "a  kind  of  dream,"  an  especially 
graceful  Moroccan-style  show,  inspired  by 
the  1990  film  adaptation  of  Paul  Bowles's 
novel  Tlie  Sheltering  Sky,  both  from  the  last 


decade- were  also  the  most  unloved  i 
ics  and  sold  poorly.  It  will  be  the  C  ■ 
heim  that  brings  these  exiles  home.  I  t 
he  is  grateful.  After  all,  there  are  mat 
pie    the  editors  in  black  glasses  an 
heels  who  inform  him  his  clothes 
evolve,  the  Americans  who  honestly  [ 
Armani  is,  like  the  late  Emilio  Pucci,   '.•■ 
some  noble  fortune— whom  it  is  really  I 
sary  to  disabuse.  "They  don't  know 
slightest  the  background  of  Armani,"  1  !■ 

And  so,  it  is  time  to  show  the  wc 
hand  over  the  volume  of  his  life— mit  pB 
final  chapter,  which,  in  any  case,  A    •! 
would  frankly  rather  do  without. 

"I  saw  that  photo  of  myself  in  [a  : 
Playboy— -it  made  me  look  all  wrinkl; 
designer  snaps  one  morning  at  his  vie  :  | 
ident  for  public  relations.  "I  may  be  o 
I  am  not  that  old!" 

"He  is  afraid  of  losing  control,   W 
Rosanna.  That's  why  her  brother    I 
drinks,  for  example.  "He  does  not  w  II 
lose  control  at  any  moment."  After 
has  a  lot  to  lose— not  just  a  kingdom  I 

It  wasn't  merely  the  wrinkles  that  i  • 
ered  him,  Armani  says— it  was  the  t]  ll 
wrinkles,  among  other  flaws  on  displ  .-. 
unaesthetic.  Such  bad  lighting.  Such 
timing:  "That  day,  you  know,  I  didn'  I 
well-tended  hands.  This  happens  fron 
to  time,  yes.  But  in  a  photograph,  yoi  ■ 
not  allow  yourself  to  have  badly  t<  . 
fingernails." 

But  isn't  it  a  horrible  burden  to  be  o  ■ 
to  appear  forever  perfect? 

"No,  you  have  to  appear  comme  i  k 
not  perfect,"  he  insists.  "Because  I  have  ri 
enormous  physical  defects.  Sometilf 
have  this  diabolical  look  on  my  face,  t 
mediately  his  expression  changes,  am  k 
can  sense  his  delight.  That  protean  I 
those  refined  but  indifferently  tended  h|  I 
the  eloquent,  civilized  clothes— perhaps| 
time  to  time  they  lead  their  own  life  b 
Armani's  back,  but  never  beyond  his 
trol.  "I  adore  it  when  they  take  my  d 
graph,"  he  says,  "and  my  hands  take 
certain  violence."  D 
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continued  from  page  369  behind  rebel 
lines.  The  young  man  brought  us  glasses  of 
water,  and  for  two  hours  we  sat  there, 
soaked  in  sweat,  while  the  Elder  told  his 
story. 

6T  was  a  big  diamond  businessman  before 
A  the  war,"  he  said.  "I  had  332  men  work- 
ing for  me,  all  over  my  mining  concessions. 
The  troubles  started  in  October  1992,  on  a 
1       We  were  in  Koido  Town,  there  was 


a  rebel  threat,  and  all  of  a  sudden  my  com- 
pound was  raided  by  rebels  mixed  with 
Sierra  Leone  Army.  I  was  captured,  with 
my  wife,  my  sister,  my  daughter,  my  son, 
and  our  driver.  Our  driver  was  shot  because 
a  rebel  wanted  to  molest  my  woman  and 
he  intervened." 

The  Elder  and  his  family  and  hundreds 
of  other  villagers  were  taken  on  a  forced 
march  from  town  to  town,  finally  winding 
up  in  Kailahun,  where  the  countries  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Guinea,  and  Liberia  con- 
verge. They  were  forced  to  harvest  coffee 
and  cacao  on  local  farms  and  then  carry 


it  on  foot  to  trading  centers  on  the 
River.  The  trading  centers  were  run  1 
R.U.F.  minister,  who  oversaw  a  vigc 
cross-border  trade  with  Guinea.  Gu 
soldiers  would  paddle  across  the  riv 
canoes  filled  with  crates  of  ammun 
and  trade  them  for  rebel  coffee  and  c; 
The  Elder  and  his  fellow  prisoners  w 
then  hoist  the  ammo  crates  onto 
heads  and  carry  them  back  to  rebel  a 
in  the  jungle. 

The  Elder  kept  notes  every  day  to  re 
rebel  activity.  He  wrote  on  white  p 
with  a  matchstick  dipped  in  lime  )i 
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ng  is  invisible  until  you  drop  the 
to  water.  Then  it  becomes  trans- 
pnsl  the  white  background.  The 
j— there  were  thousands  of  them- 
leted  in  town  and  organized  by 
leaders  who  had  been  chosen  by 
Is.  The  prisoners  did  not  resent 
:rs,  because  they  knew  those  who 
:n  selected  had  no  choice.  For 
y  foraged  bananas,  cas- 
id  mangoes  in  the  jun- 
they  even  started  secret 
ldies.  Occasionally  they 
though  just  eating  meat 
ugh  to  arouse  suspicion, 
as  considered  too  nutri- 
waste  on  civilians;  if  you 
ing  meat,  that  meant  you 
oldier  and  would  be  shot. 
;  were  white  mercenaries 
around,  and  helicopters 
and  out  of  town  regularly. 
rent  allowed  to  look— "If 
one  coming,  they  blow  an 
ind  every  civilian  has  to 
e,"  said  the  Elder.  "If  they 
ou  looking  they  just  spray 
use  with  gunfire." 

ilder  was  an  R.U.F.  prisoner 
more  than  a  year.  Executions 
regular  occurrence;  people 
tot  or  had  their  throats  cut, 
nes  after  a  mock  trial,  some- 
n  a  whim.  A  rebel  photogra- 
imed  Mr.  Saliah  was  charged 
'Cumenting  every  killing,  and— 
tx  noticed— he  kept  all  the  pho- 
i  bag  that  he  carried  slung  over  his 
it.  Early  on,  the  Elder  decided  that 
Id  make  it  his  job  to  somehow  get 
'  that  bag  and  escape  with  it.  Over 
irse  of  his  captivity  he  managed  to 
ser  and  closer  to  Saliah.  But  in  late 
•r  1993,  disaster  struck:  a  group  of 
irs  tried  to  escape,  and  the  Elder 
:cused  of  knowing  about  it.  They 
d  him  and  then  sat  him  down  in  a 
h  other  prisoners  who  were 

0  be  killed.  The  rebels  went 
risoner  to  prisoner,  cutting 
hroats,  while  Saliah  cap- 
verything  on  film.  "I  could 
thing  of  myself,  because  I 
dead  man,"  the  Elder  said. 
w  my  time  was  finished  on  earth, 
od  saved  me.  God  loves  me." 

1  came  in  the  form  of  an  Alpha  jet, 
'the  Nigerian-led  ecomog  forces  who 
tattling  the  rebels.  The  jet  appeared 

nowhere  and  came  in  low  over  the 
amp,  dropping  bombs.  Saliah  ran  out 

some  photographs  of  it,  and  mo- 
later  he  was  dead,  killed  by  a  bomb. 
»ne— rebels  and  prisoners  alike— fled 
ie  jungle.  The  Elder  saw  his  chance 


and  grabbed  Saliah's  bag  of  photos.  He  hid 
behind  a  cottonwood  tree,  then  disappeared 
into  the  bush  as  well. 

He  eventually  caught  up  with  the  other 
prisoners,  and  they  spent  three  weeks 
starving  in  the  jungle  before  deciding  to 
try  to  cross  into  Guinea.  They  numbered 
2,000  men,  women,  and  children,  carry- 


were  barely  more  disciplined  than  the  rebels 
and  who  subjected  them  to  the  same  hor- 
rors of  detention,  torture,  and  arbitrary  exe- 
cution. The  Elder  was  suspected  of  collab- 
oration with  the  rebels  and  spent  months 
under  arrest,  undergoing  interrogation  af- 
ter interrogation,  until  he  was  finally  re- 
leased. His  wife  had  kept  the  bag  of  pho- 
tos, however,  and  when  she  and  the  Elder 
got  back  to  Bo,  he  hid  it  and  decided  to 
lie  low.  There  were  too  many  rebel  sym- 
pathizers in  the  government,  and  too  many 
informers  on  either  side  of  rebel  lines,  to 
risk  releasing  the  photos  to  the  interna- 
tional press. 

Teun  and  I  heard  the  Elder  out  and 
then  told  him  that  we  were  going  straight 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Freetown  to  put 
him  in  touch  with  Ambassador  Joseph 
Melrose.  The  United  States  had  recently 
allocated  $250,000  to  gather  evidence  of 
war  crimes  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  we  felt 
sure  that  the  State  Department  would 
want  to  know  about  the  photographs. 
They  were  still  hidden,  however— the 
Elder  said  it  would  take  several  days  to 
retrieve  them— and  Teun  and  I  had  to 
leave  Bo  that  day.  Besides,  neither  of  us 
much  wanted  to  go  through  customs  in 
Freetown  and  Conakry,  Guinea,  with 
photos  like  that  in  our  bags.  The 
best  way  to  get  them  out  of  the 
country,  it  seemed,  was  by  diplo- 
matic pouch,  and  so  we  told  the 
Elder  that  the  ambassador  would 
be  in  touch  with  him  and  arrange 
to  have  them  picked  up. 

And  then  the  young  man  led  us 
back  down  to  the  street,  and  the 
gate  clanked  shut,  and  we  heard 
the  rattle  of  the  chain  and  the  lock 
behind  us. 


A: 


ing  their  belongings  on  their  heads  and 
fleeing  both  the  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment troops.  When  they  finally  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Moa  River,  however, 
Guinean  troops  allegedly  fired  at  them, 
killing  dozens,  and  so  they  retreated  to  the 
jungle  again.  Eventually  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  government  soldiers,  who 


s  we  expected.  Ambassador 
Melrose  was  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  photos.  He  promised 
to  contact  the  Elder  and  make 
plans  to  transport  the  photos  to  the 
United  States.  We  left  Freetown  the 
next  day.  and  within  weeks  Melrose 
had  arranged  for  the  photos  to  be 
hand-carried  back  to  Washington 
by  Pierre  Prosper,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's special  counsel  and  policy 
adviser  for  war  crimes.  In  mid- 
August,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  voted  to  establish  a  special 
court  for  war  crimes  in  Freetown, 
and— barring  any  complications  the  court 
should  be  in  operation  by  mid-fall.  To 
keep  the  process  unbiased,  the  prosecu- 
tors, judges,  and  defense  attorneys  will  be 
drawn  from  the  international  community, 
with  heavy  representation  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  other  Western  African  nations.  Securi- 
ty permitting,  the  trials  will  take  place  on 
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.  bu tside  the  umbrcl- 

:  ij  item  li  the  coiul 

i  will  stabilize  the  country  and 

as  a  model  for  other  African 

countries  such  as  Congo  and  Sudan,  which 

are  also  caught  in  the  endless  cycle  of  kill— 

in;'  and  retribution. 

'  Sierra  Leone  has  been  in  turmoil  for,  at 
minimum,  a  decade."  says  Prosper.  "The  rule 
of  law  does  not  exist.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time  we  will  begin  to  implant  the  rule 
o\~  law  in  society  so  that  the  people  with  pow- 


er can  be  held  accountable  lor  acting  against 
the  vulnerable  population.  It  will  embolden 
the  society  to  use  the  court  as  a  recourse, 
rather  than  resorting  to  acts  of  violence." 

The  role  that  the  photos  will  play  in  the 
trials  is  expected  to  be  enormous.  Not 
onlj  are  they  the  only  ones  of  their  kind 
available  to  the  international  community,  but 
they  are  one  of  the  few  forms  of  hard  evi- 
dence that  exist  for  any  of  the  human-rights 
abuses  of  the  past  10  years.  Unlike  in  Kosovo 
and  Rwanda,  there  are  no  known  mass  graves 
in  Sierra  Leone,  no  huge  depositories  of 
bodies.  The  killings  happened  quietly,  in  the 


jungle,  and  ultimately  the  trials  will  Jk- 
witness  accounts  against  those  of  thei 
"At  a  minimum  the  photos  will   r 
orate  the  witness  testimony  that  then 
will  be  hearing,"  says  Prosper     At 
imum  they  show  the  command  si 
of  the  R.U.F.  The  photos  show  tl 
[rebels]  are  acting  by  committee,  j 
people.  And  they  show  that  there  \ 
command  structure  that  required 
members  to  photograph  executions  at 
them  back  to  R.U.F.  headquarters, 
are  180  photos,  some  allegedly  si  : 
Sankoh  in  action.  That's  basically 
bomb,  if  you  can  ever  bring  them  01 
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continued  from  page  372  enthusiasm  for 
art,  and  a  near-obsessive  desire  to  share  his 
passions  with  the  world,  someone  who  fits 
the  mold  of  a  gentleman  publisher  such  as 
Bennett  Cerf,  who  founded  Random  House, 
but  who  has  the  Pop  sensibility  of  an  Andy 
Warhol. 

"If  Benedikt  sees  something  he  likes,  he 
just  goes  and  makes  a  book  out  of  it!"  says 
Newton,  who  was  courted  for  15  years  by 
Taschen  before  they  produced  Sumo.  (Their 
first  meeting  was  in  1985,  when  Taschen 
proposed  printing  Newton's  Big  Nudes  on 
bedsheets,  an  idea  which  never  came  to 
fruition.)  "What's  so  unusual  about  him  is 
he  doesn't  care  what  anyone  thinks  about 
whether  the  book  will  sell  or  about  what  the 
marketing  department  of  Barnes  &  Noble 
will  say  . . .  and  yet  he  always  ends  up  mak- 
ing money,  even  when  the  rest  of  publish- 
ing's  not  doing  so  well.  I  think  that  is  part 
of  his  genius." 

"I  am  a  bit  like  a  child  in  that  I  do  only 
what  I  want,"  Taschen  admits  with  a  charm- 
ing, broad  grin  that  makes  his  chin  recede 
into  his  neck.  "Life  is  too  short  to  do  things 
that  you  don't  have  to  do.  We  certainly  want 
to  have  a  strong  business,  but  it  is  much 
more  thrilling  to  work  on  what  you  love 
and  be  successful  than  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  everyone  else  is  doing." 

Even  as  a  child  in  Cologne  (his  father 
and  mother  were  both  doctors,  and  he 
is  the  youngest  of  five),  Taschen  had  the 
Midas  touch.  His  company,  which  he 
founded  at  22,  grew  directly  out  of  a  child- 
hood passion:  comic  books.  He  began  col- 
lecting at  seven,  "but  only  Donald  Duck— 
and  only  by  a  particular  artist,  Carl  Barks, 
who  was  the  guy  at  Disney  who  invented 
the  Duck  family."  At  the  age  of  12,  he  be- 
came a  comic-book  dealer.  "It  was  a  mail- 
order business,  and  eventually  a  lot  of 
money  started  coming  in.  I  thought  I  would 


be  the  only  one  interested  in  this,  but 
many  people  want  to  buy  back  the  lost 
dreams  of  their  childhood,"  he  says.  By  15 
he  was  financially  independent,  and  with 
his  parents'  blessing  he  skipped  college 
and  opened  a  comic-book  shop  in  Co- 
logne. (His  other  childhood  passion  was 
painting:  "I  did  only  vampires,  which  I 
showed  at  the  Cologne  art  fair— and  they 
sold  very  well.") 

The  leap  into  the  art-book  business  came 
in  1983,  with  the  acquisition  of  40,000  re- 
maindered copies  of  a  book  on  Rene  Ma- 
gritte.  The  resale  of  these  volumes  yielded 
a  windfall,  and  Taschen  was  surprised  to 
find  that  "they  sold  mostly  in  Germany, 
even  though  the  book  was  in  English.  It 
was  then  that  I  discovered  that  art  didn't 
have  a  language.  And  then  we  started  doing 
our  own  books,  first  an  edition  on  Dali, 
whom  I  chose  because  of  a  personal  attrac- 
tion—he was  a  Pop  star."  Taschen  ordered 
a  massive  print  run  and  shipped  the  book 
around  the  world  with  a  poster  that  read, 
A  GENIUS  LIKE  ME  FOR  ONLY  $6.99.  It  flew 
out  of  the  stores.  His  high-volume,  low- 
margin  business  was  born. 

In  the  1980s,  Taschen  pioneered  what 
was  the  first  truly  global  book-publishing 
enterprise.  His  most  important  innovation 
was  the  development  of  a  unique  world- 
wide sales-and-distribution  network,  which 
aggressively  placed  Taschen  books  in  stores 
on  every  continent.  "He  is  one  of  the  few 
publishers  who  have  penetrated  every  mar- 
ket," says  Koolhaas.  "I  was  shocked  re- 
cently when  I  was  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  I 
found  my  book  at  the  airport.  So  even  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  he  can  get  his  books 
distributed.  And  I  am  also  impressed  that 
he  manages  to  make  enormous  print  runs 
and  still  maintain  quality." 

French  designer  Philippe  Starck,  who 
had  long  resisted  doing  a  book,  finally  pub- 
lished with  Taschen  in  1996  because  he 
was  impressed  with  the  massive  scale  of  the 
Taschen  operation.  "Benedikt  is  very  intel- 
ligent, because  he  understood  before  the 


others  that  the  book  must  be  demo 
says  Starck  in  his  patented  Franglais 
is  why  I  publish  with  him.  Art  boi 
fore  were  definitely  sort  of  a  ghetto  1  ■ 
people  who  almost  don't  read  it— th 
leave  it  on  the  coffee  table.  That's 
was  very  concerned  when  a  lot  of 
asked  me  to  make  a  book  like  th; 
when  Benedikt  told  me  he  could  r 
book  that  is  good,  even  better  than  t 
ers,  that  will  sell  for  less  than  $40, 
'Ohhh!  That's  good.'  Taschen  is  a  res 
em,  serious  businessman.  And  he  is 
special  and  unique  person." 

Like  many  other  artists  who  have 
deals  with  Taschen,  Starck  chose  to 
a  flat  fee  for  his  book  rather  than  a  i 
based  contract.  Contracts  with  TascI 
usually  richer  than  other  publisher 
generally  do  not  provide  royalties, 
can  work  to  Taschen's  advantage,  sii 
books  sell  so  well.  "I  think  I  would  h 
lected  $2  million  in  royalties,"  says  ! 
"It  definitely  would  have  been  good 
that  to  charity,  but  I  am  not  always 
businessman." 

Taschen  is.  Though  his  company 
enues  are  a  closely  guarded  seen 
sales  figures  are  very  high  when  con 
with  those  of  most  competitors 
bovine-paced  art-book  business.  When 
what  he  pays  himself  each  year,  Tasc 
evasive,  saying  it's  "only  enough  fc 
and  bier." 

The  core  of  the  current  Taschen 
logue  is  still  traditional  art  books, 
range  from  scholarly,  2,000-page  cata 
raisonnes  to  the  popular  $9.99  Ta 
Basic  Series,  the  company's  most  lui 
franchise.  Picasso,  van  Gogh,  Monet 
oir,  Klimt,  Dali,  and  Matisse  are  th 
warts  of  the  backlist. 

At  the  Taschen  offices,  housed  in  i 
century  mansion  just  north  of  Co 
stylish  Belgium  district,  the  publisho 
sides  over  a  staff  of  75  (there  are  150 
in  branch  offices  worldwide),  who  w 
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I  e-colored  rooms  decorated  with 

■  ;  collection  of  modern  art.  A  huge 

■  ns  oil,  depicting  an  extremely  lewd 
1  Cicciolina,  the  artist's  Italian  ex- 
I  ngs  in  a  boardroom  and  always 
t)i  strongest  reaction-especially  from 
le  visitors,  who  practically  need 
I  salts  after  they  see  it.  Julian  Schna- 
(I  dj  Sherman,  Albert  Oehlen,  and 
I  sappenberger  are  also  represented. 
I  it  doors  to  the  offices,  it  is  worth 

iave  brass  Donald  Duck  handles.  In 
ry,  furnished  with  zebra-patterned 
iride  of  place  is  given  to  a  large 
f  Taschen  with  his  wife,  Angelika, 
■londe  former  dancer,  who  serves 
ompany's  art  and  editorial  direc- 
the  photograph,  Angelika  stands 
dschen,  with  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
lat  is  remarkable  is  that  she  is  to- 
de. 

re  was  a  feminist  complaint  that  as 
woman  I  am  an  object,"  says  An- 
vho  is  sensual  but  also  businesslike. 
a  very  female  woman,"  she  once 
tritish  newspaper,  "and  Benedikt  is 
lale,  he  likes  to  be  the  boss.  But  at 
le  time  the  picture  shows  our  rela- 
>:  I  am  higher  than  him,  like  his 
Taschen  credits  Angelika,  whom  he 
the  company  10  years  ago  (he  has 
hildren  from  a  previous  marriage; 
>  one  daughter),  with  creating  "a 
tlity  for  our  family  of  books."  She  is 
;  mastermind  behind  the  handsome 
i  Interiors  series,  including  Paris  In- 
New  York  Interiors,  and  California 
■s,  now  standard  titles  on  the  back- 
ere  are  currently  250  Taschen  titles 
t;  about  60  new  books  will  be  pub- 
this  year  in  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
g  from  "Jumbos,"  which  have  the 
.ions  of  traditional  overweight  art 
to  the  Taschen  "brick  books,"  which 
ick  and  stubby,  but  inexpensive  to 
:e  because  they  require  the  same 
it  of  paper  as  a  medium-size  paper- 
Popular  brick  books  include  Design 
20th  Century,  an  A-to-Z  encyclope- 
architectural,  industrial,  and  graphic 
ind  1000  Nudes,  which  is  a  good 
le  of  a  slick  book  done  for  cheap, 
to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
are  in  the  public  domain. 

lile  Angelika  focuses  on  the  tradi- 
:ional  arts,  her  husband  is  free  to  de- 
imself  to  another  company  special- 
nography. 

he  Taschen  catalogue,  there  is  a  sys- 
'  symbols  for  the  classification  of  ti- 
money  bag  for  best-seller,  a  cigar  to 
:e  "publisher's  darling,"  and  a  vagi- 
ich  means  erotica.  Most  books  that 
vagina  glyph,  it  happens,  also  have 


"Pornography  has  been  my  obsession— 
or  passion— since  I  was  a  juvenile,"  Taschen 
explains  as  we  sit  on  Eames  chairs  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  Chemosphere.  Long 
picture  windows  afford  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  "And  so  I  nev- 
er had  all  these  inhibitions  about  erotica 
or  sex  or  pornography— I  never  understood 
the  difference.  I  still  can't  see  why  people 
have  a  problem  with  the  most  central  as- 
pect of  their  lives— erotic  or  sexual  rela- 
tions. You  can  show  in  movies  or  on  TV  all 
kinds  of  cruelties,  but  if  there  is  something 
sexual  going  on,  people  get  upset.  So  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  so  many 
great  books  on  sex." 

"He  surprises  me— how  far  he  wants  to 
push,"  says  Taschen's  friend  Dian  Han- 
son, editor  of  Leg  Show,  Juggs,  and  Tight 
magazines.  "And  he  talks  about  how  it's 
important  not  to  make  a  separation  be- 
tween art  and  pornography.  Everything 
has  been  judged  in  context  until  this 
point,  and  Benedikt  is  determined  to 
break  that  down,  and  he  has  been  shock- 
ingly successful.  I've  worried  at  times 
when  he  has  talked  about  something  he 
was  going  to  do,  and  I've  said,  'But  think 
about  your  empire!  Think  about  your 
career!'  And  yet  he  does  it,  and  he  gets 
it  accepted."  (There  have  been  glitches 
along  the  way:  When  Taschen  sent  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art  director  Glen  Lowry  a 
gift  of  some  naughty  books— including  a 
version  of  The  Art  of  Eric  Stanton:  For  the 
Man  Who  Knows  His  Place,  featuring  car- 
toons of  fit  men  being  dominated  by  wild- 
eyed,  big-chested  women— the  director's 
office  called  and  demanded  that  they  be 
removed.) 

Last  spring  Taschen  introduced  its  first 
hard-core  book.  Digital  Diaries,  by  Na- 
tacha  Merritt,  which  is,  in  Hanson's  words, 
"a  photographic  chronicle  of  a  very  whole- 
somely attractive  young  woman  doing 
something  perverse."  In  the  book's  glossy 
photos,  Merritt,  a  22-year-old  Internet 
pornographer,  records  her  sexual  escapades 
in  several  cities  over  the  course  of  two 
years. 

''Digital  Diaries  is  a  huge  leap  forward," 
Hanson  adds.  "You  know,  Benedikt  has 
stayed  away  from  hard-core  before  this"— 
with  the  exception  of  a  big  coffee-table 
book  on  the  art  of  Tom  of  Finland— "but 
he  made  the  decision  to  go  forward  with 
this  book,  which  plays  off  Internet  obses- 
sion, and  essentially  insist  that  the  world 
look  upon  it  and  accept  it  as  art.  And  it  is, 
of  course,  a  huge  success,  because  most 
things  Benedikt  does  are  successful." 

The  Leg  Show  connection  has  been  piv- 
otal for  Taschen,  who  has  handed  out  book 
contracts  to  several  of  the  magazine's  star 
photographers,  most  notably  the  Paris- 


based  fetishism  maestro  Roy  Stuart.  As 
Taschen  tells  it.  "I  was  reading  Leg  Show, 
and  I  masturbated  to  his  pictures  10  times 
in  one  week.  And  I  said  to  Angelika,  T 
have  to  show  this  to  other  people!'" 

Taschen  did  the  same  for  another  Leg 
Show  regular,  Eric  Kroll,  now  the  author  of 
Eric  Kroll's  Fetish  Girls  and  Eric  Kroll's 
Beauty  Parade.  Kroll,  in  turn,  introduced 
Taschen  to  the  king  of  leg-  and  foot-fetish 
photography,  the  late  Elmer  Batters,  whose 
Legs  That  Dance  to  Elmer's  Tune  is  perhaps 
the  ultimate  "publisher's  darling."  Taschen 
wrote  the  afterword  for  the  book  and  ar- 
ranged to  have  each  copy  gift-wrapped  in  a 
nylon  stocking.  "You  see,  it's  nice  for  these 
older  guys  to  finally  have  their  work  taken 
seriously,"  he  says.  "Then  they  die.  But 
they  die  happy." 

The  acquisition  of  the  Chemosphere  for 
$  1  million  in  1998  was  as  much  an  im- 
pulse purchase  as  those  Magritte  books  were 
17  years  ago.  says  Taschen. 

"It  was  a  love  affair.  It  was  instant,"  he 
tells  me  as  we  step  out  onto  the  house's 
narrow  slate  balcony.  The  Hollywood  sign 
is  visible  in  the  distance,  but  from  here  it 
appears  foreshortened  and  seems  to  read, 
HOOD.  "I  think  Lautner  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can architect,  and  this  house  is  one  of  the 
great  sculptures  of  the  20th  century.  It  is  a 
sculpture  you  can  live  in,"  he  says.  (Last 
year  Angelika  oversaw  the  editing  of  a  well- 
regarded  monograph  on  Lautner's  work, 
which  has  helped  spur  a  Lautner  revival  in 
California.) 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Taschen  says, 
he  has  spent  more  than  "  1,000  Sumos— I 
say  this  because  we  now  only  count  in 
Sumos'— on  a  meticulous  restoration  of  the 
house,  which  is  built  on  a  site  so  steep  that 
helicopters  were  needed  to  deliver  materials 
to  the  construction  crew.  When  the  refur- 
bishment is  complete,  there  will  be  a  new 
swimming  pool  designed  by  L.A.  artist  Ed 
Ruscha  and  a  massive  sculpture  by  Jeff 
Koons  in  the  brushy  hills  behind  the  house. 
"We  want  to  do  something  great,  like  the 
Hollywood  sign."  Taschen  says,  looking  out 
at  the  original,  "to  say  someone  will  be  tak- 
ing care  of  the  house  when  we  are  asleep 
or  in  Europe." 

And  now  that  the  publisher  has  estab- 
lished his  satellite  office  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
says  that  he  is  even  contemplating  a  nunc 
into  the  film  business.  "I  would  like  in  the 
near  future  to  produce  porno  movies,"  he 
tells  me  in  all  seriousness.  "Because  I  think 
there  are  very  few  made  that  are  ver\  good 
And  this  antiseptic  thing  in  America  I  do 
not  like  this  at  all.  For  example.  I  could  not 
believe  with  Helmut  Newton's  photos  thai 
Americans  are  offended  by  hair  under  a 
woman's  arm!  This  to  me  is  unimaginable! 
IncredibleF 
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Vloxle\  Murder 


ame  in  carry- 
i  cketbook  he  had  picked 

up  on  Ihe  side  ol  the  road  along  Interstate 
i>s  in  nearb)  ( rroton.  I  here  was  a  name  and 
telephone  number  in  the  bag.  and  when 
Winalski  called,  the  owner  was  thrilled  that 
her  bag  had  been  found.  For  some  reason 
she  had  placed  it  on  the  roof  of  her  truck, 
and  it  had  blown  oil  when  she  drove  away. 
Winalski  thanked  the  man  who  had  turned 
in  the  pocketbook  and  asked  for  his  name 
so  thai  he  could  enter  it  into  the  field  note- 
book. His  name  was  Michael  Skakel. 

Winalski,  shocked,  looked  at  him.  "Do 
you  know  who  1  am?"  asked  Skakel.  Winal- 
ski said  yes,  he  had  read  a  book  about  the 
case.  "By  that  fucking  asshole  Dominick 
Dunne?"  asked  Skakel.  He  also  had  some 
choice  names  for  Fuhrman.  Winalski  did 
not  tell  him  that  he  knew  us  both.  He  later 
quoted  Skakel  as  saying,  "If  I  had  time,  I'd 
tell  you  exactly  what  happened.  You'll  find 
out.  I'm  writing  a  book  about  it.  It'll  come 
out  in  eight  or  nine  months."  He  was  in  an 
amiable,  chatty  mood,  according  to  Winal- 
ski, and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  clean 
and  dry.  Winalski  said  Skakel  then  said, 
"Better  than  anyone,  Dunne  should  know. 
He's  an  alcoholic.  He  goes  to  meetings.  He 
understands."  Skakel  told  Winalski,  "People 
thought  I  was  retarded  when  I  was  younger. 
I  went  to  13  schools.  Finally  they  found  out 
I  was  dyslexic." 

The  night  before  Michael  Skakel  was  in- 
dicted, I  had  a  call  from  Dorthy  Moxley. 
Over  the  years,  since  our  first  meeting  at  the 
Baltimore/Washington  airport,  she  and  I 
have  become  friends.  My  admiration  for  her 
strength  and  sense  of  purpose  in  seeking  jus- 
tice in  her  daughter's  murder  is  limitless.  She 
said  that  she  had  never  thought  this  day 
would  come.  "You  started  it,  and  I'll  never 
forget,"  she  said.  We  had  a  little  cry  over  our 
murdered  daughters.  She  told  me  I  was  one 
of  her  "angels."  Other  of  her  angels  include 
inspector  Frank  Garr,  Mark  Fuhrman,  and 
Newsday  reporter  Len  Levitt,  who  has  pur- 
sued the  story  with  fierce  determination  from 
the  start.  Once  friendly,  he  and  I  had  a 
falling-out  over  the  fact  that  I  gave  the  Sut- 
ton report  to  Fuhrman,  but  we  are  on  the 
same  side  and  always  have  been.  Our  friend- 
ship was  restored  during  the  hearings  on  the 
case  in  Stamford  in  June.  One  day  I  needed 
a  ride  to  the  railroad  station,  and  he  offered 
to  drive  me.  He  lives  in  Stamford  and  was 
on  his  way  to  watch  his  son  play  in  a  base- 
ball game.  I  told  him  a  story  about  my 
granddaughter,  and  soon  all  was  right  again. 
The  night  before  the  indictment,  I  also 
talked  with  Fuhrman,  who  was  in  New  York 
to  appear  on  Good  Morning  America  and 


Geraldo  Rivera's  show.  He  said  that  the  great 
irony  was  that  the  Sutton  report,  lor  which 
Rusliion  Skakel  had  paid  so  much  money 
in  order  to  have  his  son  Tommy's  name 
cleared,  was  the  very  thing  that  had  brought 
about  Michael's  indictment.  Without  it,  the 
case  would  have  been  whispered  about  but 
ultimately  forgotten,  as  it  almost  was  back  in 
1991,  when  I  first  went  to  see  Dorthy  Mox- 
ley. A  few  days  later.  Good  Morning  America 
hired  Fuhrman  to  be  a  commentator  at  the 
upcoming  trial  and  announced  it  in  the  pa- 
pers. A  few  days  after  that,  ABC  fired  him. 
I  knew  from  Fuhrman's  writing  partner,  Steve 
Weeks,  that  he  was  devastated.  He  returned 
to  his  home  in  Idaho. 

When  the  hearings  were  under  way,  I 
saw  Charlie  Gibson,  the  co-host  with  Di- 
ane Sawyer  of  Good  Morning  America,  at 
show-business  reporter  Claudia  Cohen's 
farewell  party  for  Kathie  Lee  Gifford  at 
Swifty's  restaurant.  Several  of  the  ABC  hi- 
erarchy were  there.  During  dinner,  Gibson 
asked  me  across  the  table  if  Mark  Fuhrman 
was  at  the  hearings.  I  said  no.  "Was  it  be- 
cause of  us?"  he  asked.  "I  think  so,"  I  re- 
plied. He  said  the  reason  the  show  had  let 
Fuhrman  go  was  that  there  had  been  com- 
plaints from  minority  members  in  the  news 
department.  He  said  the  situation  had  been 
badly  handled— things  should  have  been 
checked  out  before  Fuhrman  was  offered  the 
job.  Although  Fuhrman's  extraordinary  work 
on  the  Moxley-Skakel  case  has  brought 
about  a  redemption  in  his  life,  there  will  al- 
ways be  some  who  can  never  forgive  him. 

Fuhrman's  mention  of  the  Sutton  report, 
the  night  before  Michael  Skakel's  indictment, 
made  me  remember  the  young  man  who 
had  removed  it  from  Sutton  Associates  and 
given  it  to  me  four  years  earlier.  I  had  never 
heard  from  him  again,  or  ever  revealed  his 
name,  although  another  writer  petulantly 
did  in  a  book  he  wrote  on  the  case.  I  was 
not  sure  if  he  still  lived  in  New  York.  I  di- 
aled the  number  I  had  in  my  notes  and 
recognized  his  voice  on  the  answering  ma- 
chine. Calling  him  by  his  first  name,  I  left  a 
message  saying,  in  effect,  "Michael  Skakel 
is  going  to  be  indicted  tomorrow  in  Stam- 
ford. I  want  you  to  know  that  I  consider  you 
the  hero  of  this  story.  You're  the  one  who 
made  it  happen.  What  you  did  was  very 
brave."  About  a  week  later,  he  left  a  mes- 
sage on  my  machine  thanking  me. 

A  fascinating  and  tragic  side  figure  in 
this  story  is  a  man  named  Ken  Little- 
ton. In  1975  he  was  a  23-year-old  graduate 
of  Williams  College  who  taught  science  and 
coached  sports  at  the  exclusive  Brunswick 
School,  which  three  of  the  Skakel  boys  at- 
tended. He  was  hired  by  Rushton  Skakel  to 
be  a  live-in  tutor  for  his  sons  and  help  curb 
their  wild  ways.  His  first  night  on  the  job 
turned  out  to  be  the  night  of  the  murder. 


Early  that  evening,  he  took  so; 
Skakel  children  to  the  Belle  Haven 
dinner,  since  their  father  was  aw 
hunting  holiday.  A  few  of  them.  i| 
Tommy  and  Michael,  drank  consl 
although  they  were  only  teenagers.  I 
no  indication  that  either  Littleton 
club  objected.  It  was  the  night  befl 
loween,  called  "mischief  night."  J 
dozen  friends,  including  Martha 
went  to  the  Skakel  house  after  dinn 
of  the  Skakel  boys  went  over  to  th 
of  their  cousins  the  Terriens.  No  oi  3c 
ered  to  check  with  Ken  Littleton 
that  was  all  right,  so  clearly  he  \  i  i 
emerging  as  an  authority  figure  in  th  m 
of  the  Skakel  brothers.  After  the  I  I 
Martha  Moxley  was  discovered  the  r  d 
Littleton  became  a  prime  suspect.  r'  if 
year  later  he  left  the  house  after  a  Hi 
out  with  Rushton,  and  over  the  y  s 
was  interrogated  again  and  again. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  convi  en 
for  everyone  to  blame  the  murder  on  e  i 
tor;  indeed,  the  mother  of  one  girl  t: 
that  evening  later  went  as  far  as  to  »a 
to  the  police  that  Littleton  had  done  Ti 
experience  of  that  night  virtually  ruir  L 
tleton's  life.  Subsequently  he  was  am  id 
Nantucket  for  grand  larceny,  breaki  ai 
entering,  and  burglary.  He  became  ale  ol 
It  is  possible  that  Littleton  knew  moi  ihi 
he  told  the  police.  But  there's  one  thij 
sure  he  didn't  do:  he  did  not  kill  P#-tl 
Moxley. 
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The  woman  who  pointed  the  fin 
Ken  Littleton  as  Martha  Moxley' 
went  to  visit  Dorthy  Moxley  at  her  c 
home  in  New  Jersey  after  Mark  Fuhi 
book  came  out  but  before  Michael 
was  indicted.  She  took  along  her  da 
who  had  been  at  the  Skakel  house  the 
Martha  was  murdered.  The  two  wome 
not  seen  each  other  in  years.  During 
the  visitor  asked  Dorthy  Moxley,  \ 
friend  she  had  once  been,  to  give  up  j 
ing  the  case.  So  much  time  had  gone  t 
argued.  What  good  would  it  do?  Hadi 
Skakels  suffered  enough?  Dorthy  M 
said,  "Would  you  ask  that  if  it  was 
daughter?"  Then  the  visitors  left. 

I  believe  that  many  people  who  liv 
Belle  Haven  back  then  know  things  ; 
the  murder  that  they  haven't  told.  I 
call  last  year  from  a  distraught  woma: 
had  just  attended  her  25th  reunion  a 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Green 
She  was  horrified  that  several  of  the 
who  had  been  at  the  Skakels'  hous 
mischief  night  in  1975  were  talking  ot 
about  it,  telling  what  they  knew  and 
their  parents  had  known.  But  none  of 
wanted  to  come  forward.  Best  not  to  g< 
volved,  they  all  agreed. 

Last  winter  I  was  stopped  on  the 
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e  Upper  East  Side  by  a  man  who  told 
e  used  to  be  a  good  friend  of  Michael 
:l's.  "Michael  told  me  he  was  so  drunk 
dn't  remember  whether  he  did  it  or 
the  man  said.  When  I  asked  him  what 
ame  was,  he  walked  away.  There  was 
ay  I  could  evaluate  his  statement,  even 
A  it  would  turn  out  to  be  consistent 
some  testimony  given  at  the  trial. 
lis  past  July,  I  was  browsing  in  the 
ishirc  bookshop  in  Manchester,  Ver- 
.  A  very  good-looking  woman  came  up 
:  and  told  me  she  was  from  Greenwich, 
•ad  Mark  Fuhrman's  book  and  agree 
every  word,"  she  said.  "My  first  hus- 
lived  very  near  the  Skakels."  It  turned 

I  hat  I  had  gone  to  school  with  her  first 
and's  brother.  "Do  you  think  they're  go- 

I  j  get  this  guy?"  she  wanted  to  know.  At 

'  ime.  the  judge's  ruling  on  whether  the 
would  go  to  trial  had  still  not  come 
i.  Then  she  said  the  most  startling  thing: 
low  where  the  grip  part  of  the  golf  club 
'You  do?,"  I  asked,  stunned.  "A  lot  of 

)le  in  Greenwich  know,"  she  said.  "Are 
going  to  tell  me?  It's  very  important,"  I 

.  "No,"  she  replied  and  left  the  store. 

hree  days  after  Michael  Skakel  was  in- 
dicted, Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  was  quoted 
he  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  I  had 
ndetta  and  that  Mark  Fuhrman  was  in 
for  the  money.  The  next  day  a  reporter 
I  the  Times  came  to  interview  me  for 
"Public  Lives"  column.  She  asked  if  it 
true  that  I  had  a  vendetta.  I  do  have  a 
detta  against  people  who  get  away  with 
:  and  murder,  although  I  knew  that  was 
what  Kennedy  meant.  The  reporter  had 
called  Robert  Kennedy  Jr.,  she  said, 
1  he  had  told  her  his  cousin  was  not 
ty.  My  feeling  was  that  Kennedy  had 
ught  her  around  to  the  same  opinion, 
I  do  not  know  that.  She  said  she  had 
er  heard  anyone  speak  as  badly  about 
)ther  person  as  Kennedy  had  spoken 
>ut  me.  That  startled  me,  because  to  the 
t  of  my  knowledge  I  have  never  met 
I  although  he  has  ample  reason  to  dis- 
:  me  because  of  my  coverage  of  the  Wil- 
n  Kennedy  Smith  rape  trial  and  the 
ny  Kennedyesque  touches  in  my  book 
Season  in  Purgatory.  A  Hudson  River 
'ironmentalist,  he  is  often  photographed 
Iking  about  with  a  falcon  on  his  forefin- 
.  I  asked  the  reporter  what  Kennedy  had 
i  about  me,  but  she  declined  to  tell  me, 
ing  it  was  off  the  record. 
Robert  Kennedy's  defense  of  his  cousin 
prised  me,  as  did  his  subsequent  appear- 
:e  on  Skakel's  behalf  at  the  hearings  in 
mford.  In  Michael  Skakel's  book  propos- 
which  had  leaked  into  the  hands  of  cer- 
l  members  of  the  press,  myself  included, 
quotes  Robert  Kennedy  as  saying  about 
brother  Michael  Kennedy,  "Oh,  my  God, 
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he's  just  like  Willie,"  meaning  their  cousin 
William  Kennedy  Smith.  Skakel  continues: 
"Questioned  further,  he  tells  me  that  William 
Kennedy  Smith  was  guilty  of  rape,  that  his 
acquittal  was  the  result  of  Kennedy  power." 
(Robert  Kennedy  denies  having  made  these 
remarks.)  At  times,  Skakel's  depiction  of  the 
family  of  Ethel  and  Robert  Kennedy  is  ab- 
solutely lethal,  although  he  is  admiring  of 
Robert  junior's  return  to  sobriety,  which  they 
did  together.  The  much-gossiped-about  book 
proposal  had  two  titles.  One  version  was 
called  Dead  Man  Talking:  A  Kennedy  Cousin 
Comes  Clean.  The  second,  toned-down  ver- 
sion bore  the  title  Tlie  Obvious.  The  proposal, 
which  was  submitted  to  five  publishers  be- 
fore Skakel's  indictment,  has  been  scrapped. 
The  book  will  probably  never  be  written. 

When  Congressman  Joseph  Kennedy  was 
planning  to  run  for  the  governorship  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1998,  he  wanted  his  brother  Mi- 
chael to  be  his  campaign  manager.  Michael 
Kennedy  ran  Citizens  Energy  Corporation, 
a  nonprofit  fund  based  in  Boston  which 
provides  heat  and  fuel  for  the  poor.  In  Mi- 
chael Kennedy's  absence,  they  brought  in 
their  cousin  Michael  Skakel  to  mind  the  store. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  there  was  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  cousins,  and  Michael 
Kennedy  dismissed  Michael  Skakel.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  was  Michael  Skakel  who, 
in  revenge,  leaked  to  the  papers  that  Michael 
Kennedy  was  having  an  affair  with  a  teen- 
age baby-sitter.  The  news  was  devastating  to 
the  Kennedy  family.  John  Kennedy  Jr.,  then 
the  editor  of  George  magazine,  described  his 
cousins  as  poster  boys  for  bad  behavior.  Mi- 
chael Kennedy  and  his  wife,  Victoria  Gifford 
Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  Frank  Gifford, 
filed  for  divorce.  The  father  of  the  baby-sitter, 
who  was  a  family  friend  and  contributor  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  threatened  to  sue  Ken- 
nedy. In  1997,  Michael  Kennedy  was  killed 
in  an  accident  in  Aspen  while  playing  foot- 
ball on  skis.  Joe  Kennedy  dropped  out  of  the 
gubernatorial  race  and  later  left  Congress.  "I 
am  a  member  of  a  family  sick  unto  death 
with  generations  of  secrets,"  Michael  Skakel 
writes  in  his  proposal. 

At  a  party  in  New  York,  I  heard  from  a 
renowned  author  with  close  ties  to  the 
Kennedy  family  that  the  Kennedys  were 
distressed  that  Michael  Skakel  was  con- 
stantly identified  in  the  press  as  the  nephew 
of  Ethel  and  Robert  Kennedy,  because  it 
dragged  the  Kennedy  name  into  a  murder 
case  in  which  they  had  no  involvement 
whatsoever.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Kennedy  connection, 
this  story  would  not  have  aroused  nearly  so 
much  interest.  The  same  person  told  me 
that  the  Kennedys  were  pressing  for  a  plea 
bargain  so  that  the  case  would  not  go  to 
trial,  but  that  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Michael  Skakel  and  his  lawyer.  Mick- 


ey Sherman,  who  seemed  sure  that  Michael 
would  be  acquitted.  Since  my  informant  had 
not  spoken  off  the  record,  I  repeated  the  re- 
marks to  several  people,  and  eventually  an 
item  appeared  in  Liz  Smith's  column.  Sher- 
man called  Smith  to  deny  absolutely  that 
there  had  ever  been  talk  of  a  plea  bargain, 
which  she  dutifully  printed. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  courthouse  in  Stam- 
ford at  8:30  a.m.  on  June  28,  the  word  had 
already  been  spread  to  the  press  by  Mickey 
Sherman  that  Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  might  be 
attending  the  session  that  day.  "Maybe  even 
Ethel,  I  heard,"  one  journalist  said  to  me, 
but  Ethel  was  a  no-show.  Then  along  came 
Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  and  his  brother  Doug- 
las. Robert  made  a  forceful  statement  to  the 
media  that  his  cousin  was  not  guilty.  He 
said,  "It  is  a  horrible,  unspeakable  tragedy, 
but  it  only  compounds  it  to  blame  Michael, 
who  is  innocent." 

Kennedy  was  newsworthy  himself  that 
week,  because  eight  of  his  board  members 
at  Riverkeeper,  the  environmental  group  he 
heads,  resigned  in  protest  after  he  secret- 
ly rehired  a  fired  board  member  who  had 
smuggled  rare  cockatoo  eggs  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  hatched  and  sold  as  pets. 
Kennedy  sat  with  the  Skakel  family  during 
the  morning  session,  gave  Michael  an  in- 
full-view  bear  hug  at  the  lunch  break,  but 
did  not  return  for  the  afternoon  session.  It 
reminded  me  of  John  Kennedy  Jr.'s  cour- 
tesy visit  to  the  William  Kennedy  Smith  tri- 
al in  West  Palm  Beach,  where  he  posed  for 
pictures  and  left,  never  to  return. 

Lorraine  Murphy,  the  trial-court  adminis- 
trator who  had  the  terrible  job  of  trying 
to  satisfy  the  seating  demands  of  the  press 
in  the  very  small  courtroom  in  Stamford, 
was  extremely  good  to  me,  and  I  was  well 
seated  for  the  whole  enchilada,  never  having 
to  share  my  seat  with  anyone.  Two  of  my 
pals  from  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial  were  also 
there.  Jeffrey  Toobin,  who  wrote  a  best-seller 
about  that  trial  and  another  about  the  Clin- 
ton impeachment,  was  covering  the  hearings 
for  ABC  News  and  The  New  Yorker.  Dan 
Abrams,  who  has  become  a  star  legal  re- 
porter since  the  Simpson  trial,  was  cover- 
ing them  for  NBC  News. 

For  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
to  observe  in  a  courtroom  is  the  interplay 
between  the  families  of  the  victim  and  the 
defendant.  Dorthy  Moxley,  her  son,  John, 
and  daughter-in-law,  Cara,  her  late  husband's 
sister,  Mary  Jo  Rahatz,  the  Newsday  re- 
porter Len  Levitt,  and  an  advocate  for  Vic- 
tims Rights  sat  in  the  row  in  front  of  me. 
Over  the  years  Dorthy  has  become  very 
media-savvy,  and  she  is  extremely  popular 
with  the  press.  Across  the  aisle,  directly  be- 
hind Michael  Skakel  at  the  defense  table,  sal 
the  Skakels.  Although  the  Skakel  family 
is  famously  dysfunctional,  four  of  Michael's 
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stci  and  Ins  brother-in- 
oi  .1  united  family. 
Skakel  th<  longtime  suspect,  was 
ao1  present,  although  Ins  lawyer.  Manny 
Margolis,  who  lias  represented  him  for  al- 
most 25  years,  was  Michael's  wife  was  not 
present  Nor  was  Ins  father,  Rushton  Skakel. 

Rushton,  who  now  lives  in  Hobe  Sound. 
Florida,  with  his  second  wile,  did  everything 
possible,  including  having  his  lawyers  de- 
clare him  mentally  unstable,  to  avoid  testi- 
fying before  the  grand  jury.  In  his  book  pro- 
posal, Michael  calls  his  father  an  alcoholic 
and  reveals  an  abiding  hatred  of  him.  Cu- 
riously. Michael  and  his  wife,  the  niece  of 
another  Skakel  lawyer,  lived  in  the  same 
condominium  complex  in  Hobe  Sound  as 
Michael's  father,  but  they  have  recently 
purchased  a  house  in  Windham,  New  York, 
where  the  Skakel  family  had  a  weekend 
house  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Because  this  was  a  probable-cause  hear- 
ing, not  a  trial,  there  was  no  jury.  It  would 
later  be  up  to  the  judge,  Maureen  Dennis, 
a  former  public  defender,  to  decide  whether 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  go  to  trial 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  defendant  should  be 
tried  as  a  juvenile  or  as  an  adult.  Skakel  was 
15  in  1975;  he  is  now  39. 


The  prosecution  called  m  three  former 
acquaintances  from  the  Elan  School  in 
Poland  Springs.  Maine,  who  say  they  heard 
Skakel  confess  lo  the  crime.  The  school, 
which  has  a  current  luilion  of  nearly  $50,000 
a  year,  is.  or  was.  a  reform  school  for  the 
children  of  the  rich.  It  was  a  place  to  send 
troubled,  drunk,  drugged  kids  whose  fami- 
lies had  given  up  on  them.  In  addition  to 
whatever  else  Michael  Skakel  was,  he  was 
a  drunk  and  a  drugger  when  Rushton  Ska- 
kel sent  him  there  sometime  after  the  mur- 
der. When  he  ran  away  from  Elan,  and  he 
did  several  times,  he  was  always  caught  and 
sent  back.  In  his  book  proposal,  Michael 
Skakel  describes  Elan  as  a  concentration 
camp  for  kids,  "where  I  was  subjected  to  a 
level  of  torture  deemed  unacceptable  even 
for  prisoners  of  war." 

During  the  hearings,  I  watched  Joe  Ric- 
ci,  the  headmaster  of  Elan,  on  the  Geraldo 
Rivera  show.  No  tweed  sport  coat  and  gray 
flannels  in  the  New  England  prep-school 
tradition  for  Ricci:  he  had  a  shaved  head, 
wore  a  black  shirt  and  jacket,  and  sweated 
noticeably  as  he  answered  questions  and  de- 
cried former  students  of  the  school  who 
had  taken  the  stand  to  testify  against  Skakel. 
He  appeared  to  be  reading  his  answers  off 
file  cards.  "I  bet  Mickey  Sherman  gave  him 
those  answers  he's  reading,"  said  a  lady  I 
know,  who  happens  to  know  Sherman  very 
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well   "Doesn'l  it  sound  like  Micke; 
man  denies  having  coached  Joe  Ri 

John  Higgins,  who  is  now  37,  d  :rii 
the  school  as  "a  place  to  hide  yoi  ;i<j 
they  bothered  you. ...  It  was  a  plac  br 
Stepdad  to  keep  me  at  bay."  After 
had  been  at  the  school  for  six  mi 
so.  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Skakel.  They  met  in  their  dual 
"night  owls,"  guards  who  kept  w 
other  students  to  prevent  them  fr 
ning  away.  "He  related  to  me  he 
involved  with  a  murder,"  said  Higjj 
said  they  had  talked  for  a  couple  o 
He  said  that  Michael  had  told  him  1 1 
a  golf  club  out  of  a  bag  and  was    \\ 
through  the  woods  and  had  a  b  lcj 
"He  said  he  didn't  know  if  he  di< 
couldn't  remember  if  he  did  it." 

In  the  jury  box,  which  was  in  fron 
I  could  see  two  sketch  artists,  who  i 
best  view  of  Michael,  begin  excited  it 
ing  tears  on  his  face.  I  looked  over 
and  although  his  face  was  turned 
could  see  that  he  was  crying.  Soon  d¥y< 
was  staring  at  him.  It  was  close  to  lui  til 
and  Judge  Dennis  called  a  break 
courtroom  began  to  clear,  Michae 
stood  up  and  turned  to  his  siblings, 
drenched  with  tears.  His  four  broth 
his  brother-in-law  all  crowded  arou 
and  hugged  him.  His  sister,  Julie,  vfc 
came  the  mother  in  the  family  aft 
mother's  death,  was  crying  as  she  kis 
chael  on  the  cheek.  Still  wrapped  tog  [cr- 
one, the  seven  of  them  moved  slowlj  pt 
the  courtroom  into  the  corridor 

Most  people  had  left  the  build 
lunch.  Michael  moved  away  ft  n  I 
siblings,  and  his  face  had  the  look  of  jm 
in  psychic  pain.  He  leaned  forward  \  il 
was  almost  doubled  in  two,  and  sobl  1 1 
controllably.  For  a  moment  I  thou  t 
might  confess.  Only  once  before  had  se 
a  man  cry  with  such  utter  hopelessn  I 
son  Simpson,  the  son  of  O.  J.  Simpsc  I 
his  first  marriage,  sobbed  in  that  r  ir 
on  the  floor  of  the  courtroom,  unabl  o 
comforted  by  his  mother,  his  sister,  ' 
aunts,  on  the  morning  before  his  1  ke 
acquittal  was  announced.  Later,  wh    i 
eyes  met  with  Michael  Skakel's,  he    ik 
defeated  to  me.  Meanwhile,  outside  i  I 
of  the  cameras,  Mickey  Sherman,  ii 
premely  unclassy  moment,  with  a  sn 
his  face  and  a  note  of  contempt  in  his 
referred  to  John  Higgins  as  a  moron 
Then  a  second  Elan  alumnus,  G 
Coleman,  who  at  the  time  was  in  a  max 
security  prison  in  Rochester,  New  Yo 
criminal  trespassing  on  his  former 
house,  took  the  stand.  He  had  been  I 
Elan  after  stealing  a  television  set 
one  of  many  students  who  participa 
punishing  a  female  student  for  some 
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idle  Pfeiffer  gets  a  thrill  from  a  child's  first  smile,  first  steps  and  first  words.  She  also  knows  it's  essential  to  interact  with  children  by  talking,  singing, 
ing  or  simply  hugging- especially  during  the  crucial  first  three  years,  when  their  brains  grow  to  90%  of  their  adult  size.  That's  why  Michelle 
torts  "1  Am  Your  Child,"  an  initiative  providing  important  child  development  information  to  parents  and  caregivers.  Which  is  exactly  what  you'll 
at  firstyears.excite.com-a  resource  for  those  who  are  looking  for  critical  facts  and  guidance  on  child  development  What's  more,  when  you 
onalize  your  Excite  start  page  at  www.excite.com,  Excite  will  donate  $2  to  "I  Am  Your  Child"- which  should  excite  anyone  who  cares  about  kids 
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mbei  bj  beating  her 
t  and  their  hands.  "She 
H  »  shock  . ,  urinated  on  herself  [and] 
defecated  on  herself,"  said  Coleman,  who 
was  pin  in  charge  of  guarding  Michael  Ska- 
kel  after  he  ran  away  He  said  Skakel  had 
special  privileges  he  had  a  stereo  and  could 
listen  to  music.  Coleman  once  said.  "This 
guj  can  gel  awaj  with  murder."  He  said 
that  Skakel  replied.  "I'm  going  to  get  away 
with  murder.  I'm  a  Kennedy."  Using  a  golf 
term.  Coleman  testified,  Skakel  said  he 
"drove  her  skull"  after  she  resisted  his  ad- 
vances. On  a  later  occasion,  Coleman  said, 
Michael  told  him  that  he  had  masturbated 
on  Martha's  body.  During  a  primal-scream 
session.  Michael  Skakel  was  told  to  scream, 
"I'm  sorry.  I'm  sorry." 

Coleman's  testimony  was  another  setback 
for  Michael  Skakel.  Mickey  Sherman  told  the 
television  reporters  outside  the  courthouse 
that  Michael  was  crying  because  he  couldn't 
bear  hearing  the  witnesses  lie. 

There  is  something  very  likable  about 
Mickey  Sherman.  I  have  known  him, 
though  not  well,  since  1994,  and  we  have 
been  on  Burden  of  Proof  and  other  talk 
shows  together.  He  is  fun  to  be  with.  He's  a 
regular  at  Elaine's,  the  Upper  East  Side 
hangout  for  the  literary  set  and  reporters, 
and  he  loves  media  attention.  What  Robert 
Shapiro  was  to  the  Simpson  trial  in  matters 
of  publicity,  Mickey  Sherman  is  to  the  Ska- 
kel case.  One  of  his  close  friends  is  the  singer 
Michael  Bolton.  In  fact,  Bolton's  very  tall 
bodyguard  served  as  Michael  Skakel's  body- 
guard during  the  hearings  in  Stamford.  The 
first  time  I  telephoned  Sherman,  it  was  to 
check  out  a  story  I'd  heard— that  he  and  the 
model  Paula  Barbieri  were  lying  side  by  side 
on  lounge  chairs  at  the  swimming  pool  of 
the  Mirage  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  where  both 
were  the  guests  of  Michael  Bolton,  when 
Paula  got  the  telephone  call  informing  her 
that  Nicole  Brown  Simpson,  her  boyfriend 
O.  J.  Simpson's  wife,  and  a  man  named 
Ronald  Goldman  had  been  murdered  the 
night  before.  Yes,  it  was  true,  Sherman  said, 
but  he  asked  me  not  to  use  it.  He  wanted  to 
be  a  talking  head  on  television  during  the 
Simpson  trial,  and  the  public  association 
with  Barbieri,  whom  he  had  seen  only  that 
once,  might  inhibit  that.  I  didn't  use  the  in- 
formation, but  now  it  doesn't  matter.  On 
one  of  the  television  shows  on  which  we  ap- 
peared, he  kept  saying  that  the  Sutton  re- 
port was  "stolen,"  but  he  made  it  sound  as 
if  stealing  it  were  a  worse  crime  than  the 
murder  of  Martha  Moxley. 

I  was  surprised  to  run  into  Sherman  in 

Los  Angeles  during  the  Academy  Awards  fes- 

this  past  March.  I  was  having  lunch 


in  the  coffee  shop  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 

with  the  playwright  Mart  Crowley  when  Sher- 
man walked  in.  We  greeted  each  other,  and 
he  sal  on  the  stool  next  to  me.  He  said  he 
was  surprised  that  I  hadn't  been  at  Michael 
Skakel's  arraignment,  which  had  taken  place 
a  week  or  two  previously.  I  hadn't  been  able 
to  attend.  "What  did  you  think  of  what  Mi- 
chael said  to  Mrs.  Moxley?"  he  asked  proud- 
ly. (Skakel  had  gone  up  to  Dorthy  Moxley  at 
the  courthouse  and  told  her  she  had  the 
wrong  guy,  and  his  remark  made  all  the  pa- 
pers and  newscasts.)  I  told  Sherman  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  said,  "I  thought  it  was  fake 
and  staged,  and  I'll  bet  that  you  wrote  the 
line  for  him  to  say.  It  was  like  Johnnie  Coch- 
ran giving  the  'absolutely  100  percent  not 
guilty'  line  to  O.  J.  Simpson.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  what  Dorthy  Moxley  thought  about 
that  stunt?  She  was  deeply  offended.  She  said 
to  me  on  the  telephone,  'How  dare  he  come 
into  my  space?  I  haven't  seen  him  for  25 
years,  and  he's  on  trial  for  killing  my  daugh- 
ter. How  dare  he  call  me  Dorthy?' "  You  can 
say  things  like  that  to  Mickey  Sherman,  and 
he  doesn't  get  mad. 

I  predicted,  quite  incorrectly,  that  Judge  Den- 
nis's ruling  as  to  whether  to  proceed  to 
trial  or  not  would  come  down  quickly.  I  felt 
that  /  could  have  arrived  at  the  correct  rul- 
ing in  less  time  than  it  took  the  O.  J.  Simp- 
son jury  to  arrive  at  its  acquittal.  But  the 
judge  took  her  own  sweet  time.  After  two 
weeks  with  no  word,  I  went  off  to  Monte 
Carlo  to  work  on  another  story  of  death  and 
mystery.  I  returned  after  10  days.  I  called 
my  friends  in  the  press.  I  called  the  district 
attorney's  office.  There  had  still  not  been  a 
peep  from  the  judge. 

Then  on  August  17,  nearly  six  weeks  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  hearings.  Judge 
Dennis  released  her  ruling.  She  wrote  about 
John  Higgins  and  Gregory  Coleman,  Ska- 
kel's schoolmates  at  Elan,  whose  testimony 
had  made  him  cry  in  the  courtroom,  "hav- 
ing observed  the  conduct,  demeanor  and 
attitudes  of  these  witnesses,  the  court  finds 
them  each  to  be  credible."  She  said  in  her 
13-page  statement,  "The  court  finds  that  the 
specific  element  of  intent  to  cause  death 
has  been  proven  well  beyond  a  mere  suspi- 
cion." Mickey  Sherman,  who  happened  to 
be  appearing  on  Court  TV  on  another  case 
at  the  time  the  judge's  ruling  came  over  the 
wire,  professed  on  television  not  to  be  sur- 
prised. Judge  Dennis  delayed  her  decision 
as  to  whether  Skakel  should  be  tried  as  a 
juvenile  or  an  adult.  If  he  is  tried  as  a  ju- 
venile and  found  guilty,  he  could  possibly 
receive  four  years  at  most.  If  he  is  tried  as 
an  adult,  he  could  receive  65  years,  or  so 
Mickey  Sherman  told  Katie  Couric  on  the 
Today  show  the  next  morning.  I  called  Dor- 
thy Moxley  for  her  reaction.  "I've  been  pa- 
tient for  25  years,"  she  said.  U 
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Kaszerman/Zuma.  (24)  Louis  Psihoyos/Matrix.  (25) 

Rafael  Fuchs/Corbis  Outline 

Page  297:  (26)  by  Robin  Plarzer/Twin  Images. 

Page  300:  (27)  by  Evie  Sullivan/Globe  Photos.  (28) 

top,  by  James  M.  Kelly/Globe  Photos;  bottom,  by 

Robert  Holmgren/Zuma.  (29)  John  Abbott/Corbis 

Outline.  (30)  Kevin  Wnter/Celebnty  Photo. 

Page  302:  (31)  by  Robin  Plarzer/Twin  Images.  (32) 

courtesy  of  Capital  Research  and  Management 

Company.  (33)  by  Henry  McGee/Globe  Photos. 

(34)  Andrew  Brusso/Corbis  Outline. 

Page  304:  (35)  by  Andy  Freeberg. 

Page  313:  (36)  by  Gregory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma. 

(37)  John  Abbott.  (38)  Susan  Shacter/Corbis  Outline. 

(39)  top,  by  Larry  Busacca/Courtesy  of  Random 

House,  Inc.;  bottom,  by  Suzanne  Opton. 

Page  314:  (40)  by  Gregory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  316:  (41)  top,  from  Celebrity  Photo;  bottom, 

by  Tom  Rodriguez/Globe  Photos.  (42)  Gerardo 

Somoza/Corbis  Outline.  (43)  top,  by  Evan 

Agostini/Liaison  Agency;  bottom,  by  Robin 

Platzer/Twin  Images, 

Page  318:  (44)  by  Robin  Platzer/Twin  Images. 

Page  320:  (45)  by  Barry  King/Liaison  Agency.  (46) 

Roger  Karnbad/Celebrity  Photo.  (47)  top  to  bottom, 

by  Lisa  Rose/Globe  Photos,  Eric 

Charbonneau/Berliner  Studio,  from  the  Berliner 

Studio/BEI,  by  Alex  Berliner/BEI. 

Page  322:  (48)  by  Kevin  Winter/Celebrity  Photo. 

(49)  from  Celebrity  Photo.  (50)  by  David 

Stnck/Corbis  Outline. 

Page  325:  Produced  by  Oliver  Hicks. 

Page  328:  Bottom,  left  to  right,  from  Glen  Humplik, 

by  Anne  Hall,  courtesy  of  the  Cartoon  Network, 

by  Bob  Hader. 

Page  332:  All  by  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Pages  344—45:  Dancer  casting  by  Daniel 

Catanach  for  Catanach  D.  Productions. 

Page  348:  Large  photograph  from  the  Greenwich 

Library/Brunswick  School;  inset,  copy  work  by  Erik 

Freeland/Saba. 

Page  349:  From  the  Boston  Hera/d/Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  350:  Large  photograph  from  Sipa  Press. 

Page  351:  Top  to  bottom,  from  The  Pairn  Beach 

Post,  from  the  Liaison  Agency,  from  Sipa  Press, 

©  by  NY  News  Service. 

Page  352:  Top,  copy  work  by  Erik  Freeland/ 

Saba/Courtesy  of  Dorthy  Moxley;  bottom,  from  the 

Boston  Hera/d/Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  365:  Both  courtesy  of  Giorgio  Armani. 

Page  378:  ©  by  Vogue/Conde  Nast  Archives. 


Page  379:  ©  by  Vogue/Conde  Nast  Archives. 
Page  380:  Left,  from  Foto  Relang/Courtesy  of 
the  Emilio  Pucci  Archives;  top,  from  TimePix;  center, 
from  the  Library  of  Congress;  bottom,  from  TimePix. 
Page  381:  From  Foto  Relang/Courtesy  of  the  Emilio 
Pucci  Archives. 

Pages  382-83:  Left  page  and  right  page,  bottom 
center,  both  from  Hulton  Getty/Liaison  Agency. 
Pages  386-87:  By  George  Barris/MPTV  (Monroe), 
Henry  Clarke/©  by  Vogue/Conde  Nast  Archives 
(cape,  India),  courtesy  of  the  Emilio  Pucci  Archives 
(Arno,  Pisa),  by  Ennco  Ferorelli  (campaign),  from  Foto 
Relang/Emilio  Pucci  Archives  ("Pesci,"  ski  ensemble, 
wrapped  trousers),  by  Alessandro  Mossotti/Emilio 
Pucci  Archives  ("Evoluzioni"),  John  Rowlings/©  by 
Vogue/Conde  Nast  Archives  (Parker),  Bert  Stern/© 
by  Vogue/Conde  Nast  Archives  (handbags),  from 
U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann  (Acapulco,  Onassis),  ©  by 
Vogue/Conde  Nast  Archives  (marchesa,  roof). 
Page  391:  Top,  from  C.GE./Olympia;  others  from 
Olympia. 

Page  409:  By  Bill  Varie/Corbis. 
Page  410:  Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art  ("Customized"),  by  Thomas 
Dix/Courtesy  of  the  Cooper- Hewitt  National  Design 
Museum/Vitra  Design  Museum  (four  chairs  at  top), 
by  Peter  Harholdt/©  by  Marc  Newson/Courtesy  of 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Art  ("Aluminum  by  Design"), 
courtesy  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum/Royal 
Collection/©  2000  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  (Raphael),  courtesy  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  (vase),  courtesy  of  Madame 
Tussaud's  (three  wax  figures),  courtesy  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art/Calouste  Gulbenkian  Foundation, 
Lisbon  (dragonflys),  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection 
(Seussical),  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
("Utopia"),  courtesy  of  the  Collection  of  SFMOMA/ 
Gift  of  Harry  W  and  Mary  Margaret  Anderson 
("Celebrating  Modern  Art"),  by  Edward  Steichen/ 
©  by  Vanity  Fair/Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  (man 
in  top  hat),  ©  by  Wolfgang  Tillmans/Courtesy  of 
Maureen  Paley  Interim  Arts  (Turner  Prize),  from 
Underwood  &  Underwood/Corbis  (women  with 
pumpkin),  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
(Coca-Cola),  courtesy  of  the  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum/Ryohin  Keikaku  Co.,  Ltd.  (can). 
Page  412:  Top,  by  Theresa  Dillon/Lions  Gate;  inset 
by  Robert  DiScalfani/Photonica.  Right,  courtesy  of 
New  Line  Cinema. 

Page  413:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Schonborn 
Collection,  Schloss  Weissenstein,  Pommersfelden, 
Germany;  center,  from  Bettmann. 
Page  414:  Second  from  bottom,  by  Patricia  William 
Photography. 

Page  416:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Conde  Nast 
Publications  Inc.  (Grant,  Davis);  bottom,  by  Fourlegs 
Photography. 

Page  419:  Top,  production  by  David  Radin  for  Socal 
Productions. 

Page  420:  Left,  from  A.P.  (Htoos,  Veerappan),  by 
Dave  Bartruff/Corbis  (Scandinavia),  Diane  L. 
Cohen/Sipa  Press  (T.R.L),  Patrick  Demarchelier/ 
Touchstone  (Coyote  Ugly),  Steve  Granitz/Retna 
(Casey,  Durst,  Streisand),  Sam  Levi/Retna  (Creed), 
Gary  Lewis/Camerapress/Retna  (Gerber),  Henry 
McGee/Globe  Photos  (Schrager),  Sue  Orgocki/Sipa 
Press  (Jordan),  Doug  Peters/All  Action/Retna  (Ben), 
from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection/©  by  Disney 
(Tinkerbell),  by  Jake  Pnce/Sipa  Press  (Schiff),  Rose 
Prouser/Sipa  Press  (Woods),  Richard  Sobol/Sipa  Press 
(Brown),  Marcel  Thomas/Stpo  Press  (Supremes), 
Robert  Trippett/Sipa  Press  (Nader);  top  right, 
courtesy  of  Louis  Vuitton. 
Page  422:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Henry 
McGee/Globe  Photos,  James  Smeal/Ron  Galella 
Ltd.,  from  Globe  Photos,  by  Evan  Agostini/Liaison 
Agency,  Joe  Traver/Liaison  Agency,  Fitzroy 
Barrett/Globe  Photos,  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos, 
from  Corbis  Bettmann,  by  Nathaniel  Welch/Corbis 
Outline,  Andrew  Eccles/Corbis  Outline,  Richard 
Ellis/Liaison  Agency,  Michael  O'Neill/Corbis  Outline. 
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VANITY     FAIR 


Look  what  fell  out  of  the  family  tree. 


MERICAN        LUX 


t^t 


31  DayA  la  the  £ife  of  the.  Cultufte 


v°  y 
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(#4?         JSP 


WALTER  MOHHE1TO 


LISA  ROBINSON  on  Irish 
%  4*°o^ 

■>    V 


n  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood 


Pop  stars  the  Corrs 


'  Pteptxiftje  fr/t  Takeoff 

A 1996  photograph  of  a 
emg  757  at  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth 
iternational  Airport,  from  Airline: 

Identity,  Design  and  Culture, 

y  Keith  Lovegrove,  out  this  month 

from  teNeues  Publishing. 


VANITY      FAIR  III') 


DR.  SEUSS  HITS  BROADWAY,  STEICHEN  COMES  TO  THE  WHITNEY, 
AND   THE  FULL  MONTY  GOES  LEGIT 


/  SUNDAY 

V  '"  •                                    ^^*           ^^*           ~^^B 

MONDAY            TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

■s       hi       warn 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

■ 
SATUR 

■ 

The  Women's 
Museum  in  Dallas 
opens  with  an 
interactive  exhibition 
called  "Unforgettable 
Women."  Great 
dames,  from 
Harriet  Tubman 
to  Barbara  Walters. 


Anthony  Suau's 
traveling  photography 
exhibition,  "Beyond 
the  Fall:  The  Former 
Soviet  Bloc  in 
Transition,"  arrives 
at  the  Fundacion 
BBK  in  Bilbao,  Spain. 
In  case  you  get  tired 
of  that  other  museum 
over  there. 


"  1 00  Masterpieces 
from  the  Vitra 
Museum,"  at  the 
Cooper-Hewitt 
National  Design 
Museum,  New  York, 
showcases  furniture 
from  the  1820s  to 
the  1980s,  f 


"ArtNouveau"/. 
at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
Including  turn-of-the- 
century  furnishings— 
none  of  them, 
amazingly,  ever 
owned  by  Barbra 
Streisand. 


Paintings,  sculptures, 
illustrations,  designs, 
magazine  covers, 
poems,  and  at  least 
one  manifesto 
by  the  Italian  futurist 
Fortunato  Depero 
(1892- 1962)  go 
on  display  at 
London's  Estorick 
Collection. 


The  Whitney 
Museum  in  New 
York  stages  an 
Edward  Steichen 
retrospective, 
including  the  great 
photographer's 
iconic  portraits 
for  Vanity  fair. ) 


The  Brooklyn 
Museum  opens 
an  exhibition 
of  Abstract 
Expressionist 
paintings  by  Lee 
Krasner,  the  wife  of 
Jackson  Pollock. 


"Celebrating 
Art:  The  And* 
Collection" 
SFMOMAin| 
Francisco. 


Proof,  the  Manhattan 
Theater  Club's 
hit  play  starring 
Mary-Louise  Parker, 
transfers  to 
Broadway. 


Tht  Ta/e  of  the 
Allergist's  Wife  begins 
its  Broadway  run. 
Psychosexual 
liberation  on  the  Upper 
West  Side,  starring 
Linda  Lavin. 


Sauukal, 
a  musical 
based  on 
Dr.  Seuss's  stories, 
conceived  by 
Monty  Python's 
Eric  Idle,  hits 
Broadway.  Main 
character  is  a 
chorus  boy 
wearing  a  giant 
candy-striped  hat. 


BMG  releases 
a  CD  of  selected 
performances 
by  the  ingenious 
monologuist 
Ruth  Draper. 


17 

The  grand  opening 
of  Scandinavia 
House,  designed  by 
James  Stewart 
Polshek,  in  midtown 
Manhattan. 


12 

London's  Royal 
Academy  of 
Arts  presents 
"Terry  Frost: 
Six  Decades." 
The  85-year-old 
painter  began  his  art 
career  drawing 
pictures  of  his  fellow 
P.O.W.'s  in  a  German 
prison  camp  during 
World  War  II. 


14 

"Utopia:  The  I 

for  the  Ideal  I 
goes  up  at  th  J 
New  York 
Public 
Library.  > 


22 

Los  Angeles 
County  j 

Museum  of    I 
Art  marks 
the  Golden 
State's  150th 
birthday  with 
"Made  in 

California:  Art,fe.^ 
Image,  and 
Identity."  > 


29 

MOCA,  in  downtown 
L.A.,  surveys  the 
career  of  Paul 
McCarthy,  a 
California-based 
artist  who  fuses 
sculpture  and 
performance  to 
expose  cultural 
cliches  and 
social  taboos. 


"Telling 
Time," 
which  opens 
today  at  the 
National 
Gallery  in 
London, 
focuses  on  the 
relationship 
between  time  and 
painting.  Drooping 
clocks,  anyone? 


The 

Victoria 
&  Albert 
Museum 
in  London 
presents 
"Brand. 
New,"  an 
exhibition 
about  corporate 
branding. 


20 

A  Giorgio  Armani 
exhibition,  with  an 
installation  designed 
by  stage  director 
Robert  Wilson,  opens 
ot  New  York's 
Guggenheim. 
Don't  throw 
out  that 
Armani  suit 
you  bought  in 
1985.  If  sort. 


^i  23 

hi 

Jf  Watchmaker 

Audemars  Piguet 

celebrates  its 

125th  anniversary 

by  auctioning 
off  35  celebrity 
watches  at  Christie's 
■    New  York. 


The  American  Ballet 
Theatre  kicks  off 
its  season  at 
New  York's  City 
Center  with 
the  world  premiere 
of  a  new  ballet 
by  Christian 
Holder. 


25 

Boston's  Institute 
of  Contemporary 
Art  rolls  out 
"Customized: 
Hot  Rods, 
Low  Riders,  and 
American 
Car  Culture."  f 


26 

Terrence  McNally 
and  David  Yazbek's 
stage  version  of  The 
Full  Monty  opens  on 
Broadway  after 
packing  houses  in 
San  Diego.  Story  of 
the  blue-collar 
beefcakes  relocated 
from  dreary  Sheffield, 
England,  to  dreary 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


27 

The  Tate  Britain's 
exhibition  featuring 
the  four  artists  short- 
listed for  the  Turner 
Prize  opens  this 
week.  / 


Beyond  the  gic 
of  tinfoil:  "Alun 
by  Design,"  at 
Pittsburgh's  G 
Museum  of  Ar 
goes  up  today 


30 

The  Vienna  Symphony 
Orchestra  celebrates 
its  100th  anniversary 
with  a  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 


31 

"Raphael  and  His 
Circle:  Drawings 
from  Windsor 
Castle"  hits  the  Getty 
Museum  in  Los 
Angeles.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  Getty  -^^ 
also  presents  ^fc 

Raphael  drawings 
from  its  own 
.  collection. 
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so    available     at 
eiman    marciil 
aks    fifth    avenue 
,  o  r  d  s  t  r  o  m 
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JHANERARNES/ 


A  House  Divided 

RAYMOND  DE  FELITTA'S  TALES  FROM  SUBURBIA 


L 


ike  a  drinking  buddy  who  shares  his  best  story  after 

decade  of  small  talk,  Two  Family  House  offers  an  irr 

sistible  prospect:  scratch  the  surface  of  the  familiar,  tf 

humble  picture  suggests,  and  you  may  tap  a  vein  of  wonde 

Inspired  by  a  family  fable  that  must  have  been  a  last-call  f 

vorite  in  the  local  saloons,  writer-director  Raymond  De  Felifl 

doesn't  so  much  as  wink  as  he  pits  the  seat-of-the-pants  aspir 

tions  of  a  Ralph  Kramden-like  dreamer  (Michael  Rispoli)  agair 

the  choking  insularity  of  a  1950s  New  York  Italian  community. 

That  Sundance  viewers  rewarded  the  film  with  the  festival 

Audience  Award  underlines  the  durability  of  certain  Americc 

myths,  but  it  probably  owes  more  to  the  power  of  genial  pe- 

formances  and  good  craft.  De  Felitta's  character  types  are  e' 

ivened  with  dead-on  emotions.  His  camera,  meanwhile,  make 

a  quiet  case  for  life's  simple  pleasures,  lingering  on  a  yawnin 

newborn,  the  MoonPie  faces  of  two  unlikely  lovers,  and  the  pic 

of  sunlight  and  shadows  across  asbestos  shingles. 

Fittingly,  that  infant  gets  the  last  word.  Without  his  voice,  a  wii 

ning  tale  would  close  with  a  moralistic  thump.  Instead,  a  more  believable  source  of  opl 

mism  prevails:  Maybe  there  are  great  little  stories  all  around  us.  All  we  have  to  do  is  sta 

somebody  talking.  (Rating:  •••)  -CHRIS    MITCHEi 


Trailer  of  the  month:  Lost  Souls.  Directed  by:  Janusz  Kaminski. 

Starring:  Winona  Ryder.  Ben  Chaplin,  and  John  Hurt.  The  long  and  short  of  it:  Having 

survived  possession  by  a  vile  demon,  a  prim  and  pious  Ryder  sets  out  to  save  humanity  from  Satan's 

legions.  How  we  know  Ryder  has  survived  possession:  Humorless,  hushed  demeanor.  Smokes 
cigarettes.  Continually  warns  others  to  fear  the  Evil  One.  Modest,  virginal  hairstyle,  with  bangs.  Deep  Thought 
No.  I  (Ryder):  "Once  you  face  evil— true  evil— you  discover  something."  A  cross  between:  Seven  (artsy,  grainy, 
overexposed  photography).  Night  of  the  Living  Dead  (scores  of  extras  play  shuffling,  zombie-like  villains). 
Snow  Wltitc  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  (virtuous  young  lady  with  odd  haircut).  Darkness  visible,  Hollywood-style: 
Plaster  Christ  crashes  down  from  wooden  cross.  Ceiling  tiles  peel  away,  revealing  scrawled  pentagram 
Dark  ooze  spreads  from  toilet  stalls  over  floor  of  ladies'  room.  Deep  Thought  No.  2  (voice-over): 
"They  had  their  2,000  years.  Now  it's  our  turn."  (Rating:  -k-k-k'A)  -Walter  kirn 


Glove  Story 


MICHELLE  RODRIGUEZ'S  K.O.  PERFORMANCE  IN  GIRLFIGHT 

Writer-director  Karyn  Kusama's  debut.  Giii/ight,  is  a  gripping  coming-of-age  dr; 
about  a  woman's  ascension  in  the  gritty,  male-dominated  world  of  amateur  b 
ing.  Newcomer  Michelle  Rodriguez  delivers  a  brilliant  performance  as  the  fil 
protagonist,  Diana,  a  tempestuous  Brooklyn  high-school  student  who  finds 
true  passion  in  life  at  the  local  boxing  gym.  Against  her  oppressive  father's  wishes.  Diana  dire 
her  anger  toward  the  heavy  bag  and  eventually  becomes  a  premier  fighter  in  a  gender-bl 
featherweight  division.  Along  the  way,  and  with  the  help  of  her  trainer.  Hector  (Jaime  Tire 
and  fellow  boxer  Adrian  (Santiago  Douglas),  the  wayward  teen  learns  not  only  how  to  propc 
beat  the  bejesus  out  of  opponents  but  also  the  meaning  of  control,  discipline,  and  respect. 

While  the  boxing  matches,  which  are  choreographed  to  perfection,  are  sure  to  incite  Rag, 
Bull-Wkc  palpitations,  the  true  strength  of  the  film  (which  won  the  Grand  Jury  Prize  at  the  St 
dance  Film  Festival)  lies  in  Kusama's  ability  to  convey  a  poignant  story  about  a  teenage  girl 
covering  herself,  without  relying  on  the  well-worn  tropes  of  other  urban  tales.  Kusama's  cause] 
helped  greatly  by  the  stunning  natural  ability  of  Rodriguez,  who  was  plucked  from  obscurity 
an  open  casting  call,  as  well  as  a  superb  supporting  cast.  This  film  may  not  inspire  legions 
pugilistic  teenage  girls  to  step  into  the  ring,  but  it  breathes  new  life  into  the  classic  boxing-li 
adage  that  no  odds  are  too  great  to  overcome.  (Rating:  ••*)  krisia  smi 
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Brush  with  Scandal 


^ffrFW/SM  UNEARTHS 

A  17TH-CENTURY  RAPE  TRIAL 


Although  the  bold,  violent  paintings  of  Artemisia  Gcn- 
tilesehi  hang  in  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  muse- 
ums, her  work  has  long  been  neglected  by  art  historians 
distracted  by  her  scandalous  reputation.  The  most  important  female  painter  of 
the  Italian  Baroque  and  one  of  the  first  women  ever  to  make  a  living  from  her 
Ut- Artemisia  led  an  audacious  life,  traveling  through  17th-century  Europe  to  ex- 
:cutc  commissions  for  patrons  ranging  from  King  Charles  I  of  England  to  the 
Medicis  and  Michelangelo  the  Younger  in  Italy.  But  history  has  fixated  on  the 
rape  trial  that  tainted  her  name  at  age  17,  when  her  father-the  celebrated 
painter  Orazio  Gentileschi— accused  a  fellow  painter  named  Agostino  Tassi  of 
raping  his  brilliant  and  beautiful  daughter.  Historians  have  argued  ever  since 
about  whether  Artemisia  was  an  innocent  victim  or  a  rampaging  libertine  delib- 
erately flouting  the  sexual  mores  of  her  time.  A  1997  film  called  Artemisia  further 
fueled  the  controversy  by  portraying  her  rapist  as  a  tender  gallant  and  Artemisia 
as  not  only  willing  but  adoring,  prompting  howls  of  outrage  from  feminist  his- 
torians. Now  comes  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  ever  in  a  new  book  that 
is  already  an  international  best-seller  abroad.  Published  in  England  as  a  "narra- 
tive biography"  and  in  America  as  a  novel  because  of  reconstructed  scenes  and 
dialogue,  Alexandra  Lapicrre's  Artemisia,  out  this  month  from  Grove,  represents 
five  years  of  exhaustive  research  that  uncovered  new  historical  documents.  The 
surviving  records  include  actual  transcripts  of  the  seven-month  rape  trial,  com- 
plete with  the  testimony  of  Tassi,  a  lying  scoundrel,  and  of  Orazio  and  Artemisia, 
who  was  cross-examined  under  torture  a  common  practice  believed  to  elicit  the  truth  from  victims 
in  agony.  Even  under  thumbscrews,  Artemisia  never  faltered,  providing  history  with  a  story  that  has 
remained  riveting  for  400  years    and  with  a  heroine  for  the  ages.  —LESLIE  Bennetts 


GIRL  INTERRUPTED 

Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by  Artemisia 

and  Orazio  Gentileschi  (Rome,  circa  1610), 

signed  when  Artemisia  was  16  years  old. 
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LITE  TOUCH 

Artist  Steve  DeFrank  in  his 
Manhattan  studio  with  a  portrait 
of  himself  as  a  child. 


Brite  Future 
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ARTIST  STEVE  DeFRANK  GOES  POP  WITH  LITE  BRITES 

ite  Brite,  making  things  so  Brite,  what  a  sight,  making  things  with 
Lite  Brite"— artist  Steve  DeFrank  sings  the  familiar  jingle  as  he's  show- 
ing me  his  latest  project,  "All  About  Me,"  opening  this  month  at  New 
York's  Clementine  Gallery.  Working  with  the  brightly  colored  plastic  pegs  si  ill 
manufactured  by  Hasbro.  DeFrank  developed  a  dye  process  allowing  him  to 
expand  the  eight  original  Lite  Brite  colors  to  thousands  of  hues.  His  large- 
scale  light  boxes  are  autobiographical  illuminations  revisiting  the  iconogra- 
phy of  his  childhood— 1974  in  particular.  "It  was  the  last  year  everything 
was  normal."  DeFrank's  parents  divorced  the  following  year.  Among  the 
pieces  in  the  exhibition  arc  a  black-and-white  self-portrait  based  on  De- 
Frank's  fifth-grade  school  photo,  a  fully  fluorescent  rendering  of  the  fam- 
ily home  in  Woodbridge,  Connecticut,  and  a  portrait  of  his  parents 
nude.  DeFrank's  playful  constructions  identify  a  particular  time  and 
\     place,  while  simultaneously  evoking  the  melanchok  cusp  where  the 
naivete  of  childhood  meets  the  adult  world  of  knowing     I'm  a  10- 
year-old  trapped  in  a  36-year-olds  body."  says  Del  rank   Obsessive 
and  meditative.  DeFrank  takes  weeks  to  complete  a  piece,  which  can 
contain  between  60,000  and  80.000  plastic  pegs  The  result,  a  shim- 
mering postmodern  stained-glass  effect,  gives  everything  a  quasi- 
religious  glow,  instantly  elevating  DeFrank's  subjects  to  icon  stalus 
For  Steve  DeFrank.  pop  culture  is  personal  culture.      \  M.  HOMI S 
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flight,  Judy  Garland, 

Riciiard  Bar  stow, 

and  Geoigc  Cukor  on  the 

sot  of  A  Star  Is  Born. 

Below,  the  Beatles 

in  Ye/low  Submarine. 
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ello  to  the  ladiei 

the  audience.  Th 
the  election  doe 
matter  all  that  much?  Ha!  Pick 
Susan  Estrich's  galvanizing  Se. 
Power  (Riverhead)  and  see  pi 
that  your  dreamy  illusion  of  gen 
equality  is  just  that. 

Also  this  month:  Here's  a 
for  you-all— it's  bigger  than  Jes 
The  Beatles  Anthology  (Chronicle 
gorged  with  archival  letters,  in 
views,  never-before-seen  photos, ; 
other  memorabilia— oh  how  we  1 
memorabilia!  In  the  "I'm  a  woi 
famous  musician,  but  what  I  re< 
want  to  do  is  paint"  category 
bring  you  Paul  McCartney  Pa 
ings  (Little,  Brown/Bulfinch),  the  1 
mer  Beatle's  eponymous  book 
artwork.  In  Michael  Chabon's  Tlie  Amazing  Adventures  of  Kavalier  &  C\ 
(Random  House)  it's  1939,  the  golden  age  of  comics  and  the  dark 
age  of  Hitler,  and  two  cousins  struggle  to  create  superheroes  who 
mirror  the  fantasy  and  dread  of  a  genera- 
tion. The  inimitable  George    Plimpton 
inhabits  the  mind  of  a  vet  who  has  mys- 
teriously vanished  in  Pet  Peeves  (Atlantic 
Monthly  Press),  which  fea- 
tures  illustrations   by  that 
hairy-minded   gent   Edward 
Koren.  Huger  Foote  (Booth- 
Clibborn  Editions)  conjures 
up  mesmerizing  supersaturat- 
ed dreamscapes  from  locales  as  banal  as 
a  launderette  and  a  burger  joint.  The 
Night  Listener  (HarperCollins)  is 
the  long-awaited  new  novel  from 
the  irresistible  Armistead  Maupin— the 
writer  with  the  map  of  the  human  heart  tattooed  on  his  brain.  Who 
says  there  are  no  second  acts  in  American  lives— take  a  bite  out  of 
Alan  Deutschman's  Tfie  Second  Coming  of  Steve  Jobs  (Broadway), 
a  deliciously  rotten-to-the-core  expose  of  the  prodigal  son  whose  re- 
turn to  Apple  after  a  decade  heralded  a  bumper  crop  of  cash.  Mike 
Albo's  Hornito  (HarperCollins)  is  a  scandalously  savage  riff  on 

growing  up  suburba-gay.  The  Risko  Book  (Monacelli)  collects  the  fairest  of  all  of  V.F.  contributor  Robe 
Risko's  magazine  illustrations.  Bellow  (Random  House)  is  James  Atlas's  bio  of  the  iconic  postwar  Ame 
can  writer,  a  volatile  man  who  seems  to  adore  butting  heads  with  publishers,  friends,  and  lovers.  Brave  To 

Wolfe  infiltrates  that  most  impenetrable  seer 
society,  the  world  of  teenage  girls,  in  Hooking  L 
(Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux).  Kit  Reed  premonisht 
all  you  chat-room-addicted  iMac  humpers  wit 
her  cautionary  tale  of  Internet-romance  meltdow 
in  ©expectations  (Forge).  Journalist  Timoth 
Gar  ton  Ash's  History  of  the  Present  (Randoi 
House)  is  an  eyewitness  account  of  1990s  Eun 
pean  history-in-the-making,  from  the  collapse 
the  Berlin  Wall  to  the  slaughter  in  Kosovo.  Gavi 
Lambert's  classic  On  Cukor  (Rizzoli),  edited  b 
filmmaker  Robert  Trachtenberg,  has  been  con 
pletely  recut  and  is  being  relaunched  on  the  pul 
lie;  goodness  me,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  tw 
gentlemen  ...  Good  night,  ladies! 
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HUMAN  Behavior 


HUMAN  Drama 


HUMAN  Spirit 
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HUMAN  Error 


HUMAN  Sacrifice 
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HOLLYWOOD 

AT  HOME 

Top,  Cote  Blanchett, 

by  Annie  Leiboviti,  1999. 

Above,  Cary  Grant, 

by  George  Hoyningen- 

Huene,  1934. 


t  was  at  one  of  those  gay  old  Lotusland  parties  of  yore,  with  all  of  us  huddled  round 
the  Steinway  while  Harry  Warren  banged  away  at  the  keys,  that  I  heard  Yip  Harburg 
extemporize  the  couplet  "All  I  really  want,  oh  dear  Mr.  Mayer  /  Is  a  Packard  and 
my  picture  in  the  Vanity  Fay-er."  Well,  I  was  just  a  hungry  kid  then,  an  underpaid  guy  Friday 
for  the  Dick  Powells,  and  that  was  my  sentiment  exactly.  Alas,  I  never  made  it  to  the  top— after  I 
got  the  heave-ho  from  the  second  Mrs.  Powell,  Joan  Blondell,  I  scraped  together  a  living  writing 
flowery  profiles  of  Deanna  Durbin  and  Vera-Ellen  for  fan  rags  like  Screen  Scene  and  GnePageont.  But  now  at 
least  I  can  live  the  dream  through  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood— AN  EPIC  TINSELTOWN  tome!,  as  we  say  in  the 
blurbing  business.  Published  this  month  by  Viking  Studio,  this  boffo  book  features  the  best  of  VF.'s  Hollywood 
portraiture  and  journalism  from  both  incarnations  of  this  magazine— the  1914-36  version  of  which  Yip  sang,  and 
the  current  version  that  we've  all  known  and  loved  since  1983.  In  other  words,  you  get  Cary  and  Carrey,  Garbo 
and  Gwyneth,  Liz,  Dick,  Arnold,  Meryl— all  between  the  same  covers,  shot  by  everyone  from  Steichen  to  Leibovitz, 
sketched  by  everyone  from  Covarrubias  to  Risko.  Plus  the  witty  words  and  withering  insights  of  acclaimed  V.F. 
contributors  from  P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  Dorothy  Parker  to  Christopher  Hitchens  and  Dominick  Dunne.  Ooof!  If  they 
gave  out  an  Oscar  for  best  coffee-table  book,  the  Oscar  would  go  to  . . .  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood!    —WALTER  monheit 
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Back  to  Cool 

A&F  QUARTERLY 
TAKES  NEW  YORK 


hen  it  was  first  published,  in  1997.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  s 
Quarterly  stood  at  the  vanguard  of  America's  incipient  (and  rathe 
curious)  catalogue-chic  mania,  in  which  the  line  between  litcraliu 
and  retail  was  irreversibly  blurred.  Designed  by  A&F  creative  director  Sam  Shuhid.  tli 
twcntysomething-fricndly  catalogue  offered  (in  addition  to  its  popular  flannels  and  ca 
go  pants)  short  stories,  dining  tips  for  road-trippers,  and  interviews  with  skateboarder 
Most  memorable,  though,  were  all  those  randy  images,  courtesy  of  photographer  Bruc 
Weber:  page  after  page  of  glistening,  scantily  dressed  young  bucks.  Now,  however,  thi 
feels  so  1999,  thanks  to  A&F's  recent  turn  toward  a  more,  shall  we  say,  tweedy  scnsibi 
ity.  To  wit:  Mayor  Rudy  Giuliani,  no  friend  of  hypersexualized  artistry,  poses,  wearin 
a  thin  smile  and  an  A&F  baseball  cap.  for  the  current  "New  York"  issue.  And  in  th 
black-and-white  photos  around  Giuliani's,  most  of  the  models  look  neo-Rockwelliar 
rosy-checked,  even,  dare  we  say,  Republican  well,  except  lor  the  young  lad  offering  ' 
good  oF  moon  shot,  on  page  244.  The  text,  too,  is  a  bit  less  Britney  Spears 
more  Bret  Easton  Ellis.  There's  actually  a  conversation  with  Ellis  , 

currently  in  "a  martini  phase").  Future  contributors  will  in 
■^^^^1        elude  John  McCain  and  Cornel  West.  But  here's 
jf,  strongest  sign  that  A&F  has  toned  dow 


ohcism  just  a  tad:  its  last  page,  whicri 
once  featured  an  array  of  hunk) 

young  he-men.  now  lean 
Ed  Koch.  Mi) 
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Have  you  ever  imagined  yourself  with  more  shapely  breasts?  Many  women  have  made  the  choice  to  create 

the  shape  they  have  always  dreamed  of  through  breast  augmentation.  McGhan  Medical,  the  world  leader  in  breast 

aesthetic  technologies,  offers  many  sizes  of  both  BioCurve™  round  and  shaped  breast  implants  so  you  and  your 

physician  can  choose  the  look  that's  right  for  you.  Confident,  sensual  and  beautiful  -  simply  more  of  what  you 

already  are.  When  you  choose  McGhan  Medical,  you  choose  with  confidence. 

To  receive  your  free  informative  brochure  and  video,  a  $50  Certificate  towards  your  breast 
augmentation,  ConfideuceP/us' M  product  support  information  and  a  list  of  Physicians  in 
your  area  call  800. 9 70. 6967 
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•  Breast  reeding 

■ 

■ 
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■ 
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What  Were  the  types  tit  Additional  Surgical  treatments  Portorrr 


■ 

■ 

i.      ■  : 


Augmentation 
Reconstruction 

; 

Who  Is  Not  Eligible  lor  Breast  Implants? 

Implants  nrv  contramdicaled  tor  women  with: 

: 


What  are  Contraindications,  Warnings,  and  Precautions  for 

You  to  Consider? 

Surgical  practices  that  are  contralndicated  in  breast  implantation: 

■ 

as!  pockei 


ii  ig  immunosLipt1'- 


Further  considerations: 

•  Pre-implantatlon  Mammography  wis)    ■■:■  undergo  a  preoperative 

did  another  one  6  months  to  ffl  i  plantation  to  establish 

•  Interference  with  Mammography  '  "ding  breast 

t  to  perform  mammography 

thai  you  have  an 

•  special  techniques  to  minimize  the 

possibility  ol  rupture  and  1  ews  of  the  breast  tissue  8ecause  (he 

breast  6  squeezed  during  mammography,  rl  is  possible  toi  an  implant  to  rupture  during  the 

.     .-.  -.  are  necessary  with  Ihese  special  techniques;  therelore,  women 

with  breast  implants  will  receive  more  radiation      However,  the  benetil  ot  the 

mammogram  in  finding  cancer  outweighs  the  risk  of  the  additional « rays 

•  Distinguishing  the  Implant  from  Breast  Tissue  During  Breast  Self 
Examination         should  perform  breast  sell -examination  monthly  on  you'  implanted 

r,  you  should  ask  your  surgeon  to  heir  ■ 
I '   m  /our  breast  tissue  Any  new  lumps  or  suspoous  lesions  (sores)  should  be 
:  ■  it  puncturing 
the  implant 

•  Long  Term  Effects  1  he  long  term  safety  and  effectiveness  of  breast  implants  have  nol 
been  studied  I  "         Med  taring  the  long  term  (i.e,  10  year)  chance 

removal,  and  capsular  contracture 
(hardening  ot  the  tissues  around  the  irr  plant)  McGhan  is  also  conducting  mechanical 
testing  to  assess  the  long  term  likelihood  of  implant  rupture  We  will  update  this  brochure 
with  this  information  and  timeframes  later 

•  Capsule  Procedures  hould  be  aware  that  closed  capsulotomy.  the  practice  of 
forcible  squeezing  or  pressing  on  the  fibrous  caps^  around  'he  implanl  to  bieak  the  scar 
capsule  rs  not  recommended  as  thrs  may  result  m  breakage  of  the  implant 

What  Are  the  Breast  Implant  Complications? 

■         ;■  .      ■ 

o!  anesthes.:  In  addition  there  are 

potential  compfccabons  spealic  to  breast  implants  These  complications  include 

•  Deflation/Rupture 

Breast  implants  deflate  when  the  saline  solution  leaks  either  through  an  unsealed  or 
damaged  vatve.  or  through  a  break  in  the  implant  shell  Implant  deflation  can  occur 
immediately  or  progressively  over  a  period  ot  days  and  is  noticed  by  loss  of  size  or  shape  ol 

■  plants  deflate  (or  rupture)  in  the  first  few  month' 
implanted  and  some  deflate  after  several  years    Causes  of  deflation  indui  i- 

:  .  .     ,   "        .      ■ 

solution,  capsular  contracture,  closed  capsulotomy  stresses  such  as  trauma  or  intense 

(Cessive  compression  during  mammographic  imaging,  umbilical 

incision  placement  and  unknown/unexplained  leasons  You  should  also  be  aware  that  the 

■  'iay  wear  out  over  time  and  deflale/iuptuie  Deflated  implants  necessitate 

additional  surgery  to  remove  and  to  possibly  replace  the  implant. 

•  Capsular  Contracture 

The  scar  tissue  or  capsule  that  normally  forms  around  the  implant  may  tighten  and  squeeze 
the  implant  ami  is  called  capsulai  contrai  tore  Capsular  contracture  may  be  more  common 
following  infection,  hematoma,  and  seroma    It  is  also  more  common  with  subgiandular 
Symptoms  range  from  dimness  am 

ein  planl    Additional  surgery  is  needed 
I  ranges  from  i 
le  tissue  to  removal  and  possibly  replacen  a  i  ol  the  in  planl  rtserf    Capsular 
contracture  may  happen  again  after  these  additional  surgeries 

•  Pain 

:■  I  duration  may  occur  and  persist  following  breast  implant  surgery 
in  addition,  impi  [que,  or  capsular  contracture  may  result 

in  pain  associated  rvftfh  na  /e  entrapmertl  oi  interfefeni  e  wllh  muscle  motion.  You  should  tell 

•  Additional  Surgeries 

Women  should  understand  there  rs  a  high  chance  they  will  need  I 

at  some  point  to  replace  or  remove  the  implanl  Also,  problems  such  as  defratj 

:  :  ' ,  ran  require  removal  ol  the  implants 
Man\  women  deode  to  nave  the  implants  replaced,  but  some  women  do  not  Those  who 
I  1...1  ,    .',)    .^lable  dimpling  and/or  puckering  of  the  breast 

•  Dissatisfaction  with  Cosmetic  Results 

.  'mini  Glutting),  incorrect 

■  ui    Careful  surgical  panning  and  Ii  I 
.   prevent  such  results. 

•  Infection 

lew  days  to  weeks  after  the  operation    However,  infection  is  possible  ai  .i;  , 

■  i  urinal  body 
(issues  ff  an  infection  rJoes  not  respond  toantjbi  itJcs  the  implant  may  have  to  be  removed, 

and  another  implant  may  t .   ;  i  .lances.  Toxic 

!■■■  ,!■.!   . i i .| .. : . i r ■  I   ■  iikk  '  . 


■     ■ 


irrhea  fainting, 
like  rash  A  doctor  should  be  seen  immediately  for  drag 


•  Hematoma/Seroma 

Hematoma  is  a  coHectuv    I  ivlty  and  a  seroma  is  a  collection  of  the 

watery  portion  of  the  r 

ind  ■■  i  him  mi','  ">t  iniir.iir  i.-:  ii  .ff.-,  iinn  and/oi  capsular 

/ill  ieij Ihe  iii.ii.i-iiieul  of 

urglcal  draining   Implanl 

1 

Changes  In  Nipple  and  Breast  Sensation 

in, plant  surgery  The  range 

[j-.i.-ii-,  ',!  ;„  f-   ,  : 

■       I 


•  Calcium  Deposits  In  the  Tissue  Around  the  Implant 

■ 

•  Delayed  Wound  Healing 

•  Extrusion 

■ 

•  Necrosis 

Necrosis  is  the  l 

■ 

I      '     the       l'l)i    ■!    I"      I' h  I'l    .'.'■H.,,lhrl.||ly7u>|uliH!.    ,!l:.|,    ■ 


•  Breast  Tissue  Atrophy/Chest  Wall  Deformity 

1 "  ■  :     , '  .■  i  :  i     ,,    i   ■  "..  i  '.■  i.k   This  can 

In  addition  to  these  complications,  there  have  been  concerns  with 
certain  systemic  diseases,  ot  which  you  should  be  aware: 

•  Connective  Tissue  Disease 

breast  l  i  -i.  nmmune  or 

■     ■        i  ■  .  ■      icha     pi      "  n  d n  umatoid  arthritis,  was  raised 

I  :     ■ 

:  i''iiiiologicalstudiesofwomenwithaiid'.'.ithiiniii'i  , 

■  moi  in  women  with  implants  than  those  in  women 
11   ..iinen  with  breast  implant  i> 
caused  a  connective  tissue  disease 

•  Cancer 

i  ublished  '.'k-s  indicate  that  breast  cancer  is  no  more  common  in  women  with  implants 
than  those  without  implants 

•  Second  Generation  Effects 

n  ed  ■■■■) 
.    . ., 

■ 

What  Are  the  Risks  Based  on  McGhan  Medical's  Clinical  Studies? 

McGhan  Medcai  conducted  clinical  testing  of  its  saline-filled  breast  implants  to  determine 
the  short-term  and  most  common  risks  of  their  implants    These  were  assessed  in  Ihe 
.    i  stud* 

The  Large  Simple  Trial  (LST) 

The  1995  Augmentation  Study  (A95) 

The  1995  Reconstruction  Study  (R95) 
The  Laige  Simple  Trial  was  designed  to  determine  the  1  year  risk  ol  capsular  contracture, 
infection  implant  leakage/deflation,  and  implant  replacement/removal  There  were  2.333 
patients  enrolled  foi  augmentation  225  for  reconstruction,  and  31/  tor  revision 
(replacement  of  existing  implants)  Of  these  enrolled  patients,  62%  relumed  lor  their  1  -year 
follow  up  visit 

The  A95  and  R95  Studies  were  designed  as  5  year  studies  to  assess  a  variety  ol  safety 
outcomes  as  w  i  patient  itJsfai  Bon,  body  image,  body  esteem  and  self  concept 
Patients  were  followed  annually  and  data  through  three  yeais  aftei  implantation  are 

currently  available     The  A95  Study  enrolled  901  augmentation  paticr  .i 

returning  to  f -■"   -  real  lotion  y   risH    The  R95  Study  enrolled  237  reconstruction 

patients  with  71%  returning  for  the*  3-year  follow-up  visit 

What  Is  A  Cumulative  Risk  Rate? 

The  complication  risk  information  obtained  from  each  of  the  three  clinical  studies  is 
reported  in  the  form  ol  estimated  risk  rates  foi  each  type  ot  complication  at  one  year  after 
implanl  surgery  for  the  LST  Study  and  at  three  years  following  implant  surgery  lor  theA95 
and  R95  Studies  These  cumulative  nsk  rates  describe  the  risk  or  chance  ol  developing  a 
fist  occurrence  of  a  complication  through  1  year  for  the  LST  Study  and  through  three  years 
(or  the  A95  and  R95  Studies  For  example,  a  one-year  cumu^tive  risk  rate  of  2%  for 
infection  means  that  appi  ■  il  of  100  will  experience  at  least  one 

infection  at  some  lime  during  Ihe  Brsl  year  after  implantation.  This  1  -year  cumulative  risk 
rate  does  not  mean  that  2%  of  the  patients  still  have  an  infection  at  one  year  Risk  rates 
are  reported  on  both  a  by- patient  and  by-implant  basis  because  many  patients  have  two 
implants 

These  risk  rates  do  not  provide  the  risk  or  chance  of  developing  multiple  occurrences  ol  the 
same  complication,  nor  do  they  provide  information  on  how  long  a  complication  lasts  how 
severe  the  complication  is,  or  what  treatment  (it  any)  is  needed  lor  the  con ; 
resolve  These  aie  issues  that  you  should  discuss  with  youi  surgeon  and  that  you  should 
ninlei'.i.ir'l  ["mm  in  having  hreast  implanl  surgery 
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Additional  Surqical  Treatment 
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16% 

39% 

33% 

Breast  Pain* 

16% 

12% 

15% 

12% 

Wrinkling' 

11% 

10% 
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33% 
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8% 
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ossol  Njople  Sensation* 

8% 
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Implant  Hainoval  In,  Any  Reason 

8% 

6% 

23% 
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Intense  Skin  Sensation' 

7% 

6% 

6% 

5% 

Scarring  Complications 

6% 

5% 

6% 

5% 
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6% 
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Seroma 
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Hematoma 
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Skin  Rash 
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Delayed  Wound  Healing' 
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Notes      1  n/a  =  Not  applicable 

2  'These  complications  were  assessed  with  severity  ratings  Only  the 
rates  tor  moderate  sevi  re  oi  i/erysi  vara  (e»  luoes  unlit  and  very 
mild  ratings)  are  shown  in  this  taoie 
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What  Were  the  Reasons  for  Implant  Removal? 


Main  Reason  for  Augmentation 
Implanl  Removal  Through  3  Years 

n  =  132  implants  remo\ 

Leakage/Deflation 

% 

4 

Patient  Request  for  Size/Style  Change 

56 

4 

Capsular  Contracture  Ill/TV 

8 

Wrinkling/Asymmetry  Malposition 

6 

Breast  Pain 

3 

Infection 

1 

Implant  Extrusion 

1 

injury  During  Suroery 

1 

Total 

132 

101 

Main  Reason  for  Reconstruction  Implant 
Removal  Through  3  Years 

n  =  62  implants  rer 
N 

Uakao^  Deflation 

19 

: 

Patient  Request  for  Size/Style  Change 

14 

2 

Capsular  Contracture  WW  or  giade  unknown 

13 

i 

:.':  nWinryAsymmetjy/Malpositioi 

6 

1 

Infection 

6 

1 

Implant  Extrusion 

4 

Total 

62                  10 

What  Were  the  Complication  Risk  Rates  After  Implant  Replaceme 

Complication  Following 
Replacement  of 
Augmentation  Implanl(s) 

2-Year  Risk  Rale 

n  =  108  implants 

Complication  Following 
Replacement  ot              2-Year 
Reconstruction  Implant(s)  n  =  40 

Leakage/Deflation 

i 

iV           4 
or  grade  unknown 

i                   "Ii  i   Inn    lll/IV 

7% 

Removal/Replacement 

2 

Rfcm  oval/  Re  placement 

5% 

Infection 

Infection 

1% 

l.  eakag.. /Deflation 

What  About  Systemic  or  Rare  Events? 

Breast  Disease  Observation 

%  of  Patients  Through  3  Years 
Augmentation              Reconstru 

Benign 

J  9°  ■ 

4  6% 

Malignant 

01% 

8  0% 

Unknown  Outcome 

1.0% 

0  4% 

Note  The  percentage  of  patients  reported  is  based  on  the  total  number  ot  enrolle 

Rheumatic  Oisease 

No  ot  Confirmed 

Reports  in  Patients 

Aug        Recon 

Nc  ol  Uni 
Reports  ii 

Aug 

Graves'  Disease 

2 

1 

0 

Hyperthvroiditis 

1 

0 

2 

Inflammatory  Bowel  Disease 

0 

0 

0 

Lupus  Erythematosus  and/or 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis 

0 

0 

3 

Thyroiditis 

0 

0 

2 

Chronn  Fatigue  Syndrome  or  Fibromyaiagi 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

5 

1 

7 

While  even  paBenl  expi  rieni  i  ■  to  i  -.-.■ Ii  idual  bi  nefll  ■  m  I 

:  :   if--  that  most  women  car  exi 

one  complication  at  some  pomt  through  three  yen  >  a 
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iijout  1  iii  5  lor  augmentation  patlen 

.vith  implant  removal  with  replacement  as  the  most  i 

reason  for  additional  suigery  The  chance  ot  implanl  removal  nVrth  oi  without  repli 

ii i  1  in  10  for  augmentalioo  ■■■> 

Fan  ii.  M  i- '  /outsell  .'..,!h  the  following  options  in  breast  implant  surgery  and  Be  pre 
discuss  with  youi  surgeon  the  following  issues 

•  Implant  Shape  and  Size 

■■luiiiii 
- 

n  ement 

•  Incision  Sites 
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Shaping  Youi  Future.., Today 


UNFAIR 


»ehind  the  glossy  beauty  of  the  Con- 
girls  lie  the  glossy,  infectious  melodies 
of  the  Corrs'  songs   the  work  of  four 
ambitious  musicians  who  have  sold  17 
million  albums  of  what  might,  for  lack 
«tter  term,  be  called  Celtic  glamour  pop. 
Ve  never  really  fit  in,"  says  Andrea  Corr,  26, 
ingcr  of  the  Irish  family  quartet.  "Before  we  hit, 
Jidn't  know  where  to  put  us;  was  it  the  Irish- 
iection?"  The  music  of  the  Corrs— Jim,  32; 
>n,  30;  Caroline.  27;  and  Andrea— is  often  com- 
I  to  the  gooey,  big-time  pop  of  Abba.  Or  Fleet- 
I  Mac  minus  the  edgy  Stevie  Nicks  vocals  and 
>ld  drama:  they  don't  sleep  with  each  other, 
don't  hate  each  other,  they  don't  travel  in  sepa- 
limousines.  Growing  up  in  the  small  town  of 
lalk.  Ireland,  with  parents  who  performed  Car- 
:rs  and  Abba  covers  on  weekends,  the  kids 
id  their  own  band  to  audition  for  the  hit  1991  film 
Commitments  (they  all  got  bit  parts).  They  still  play 
own  instruments  (guitar,  fiddle,  drums,  and  tin 
le),  and  concert  highlights  often  include  jaunty, 
taneous  Irish  jigs. 

hese  huge  international  stars  just  saw  their  new  sin- 
"Breathless")  enter  the  U.K.  charts  at  No.  1;  only 
rica,  so  far,  has  resisted  their  charms.  Says  Andrea, 
leople  arc  screaming  for  you  all  over  the  rest  of  the 
j,  you  tend  to  think.  Well,  why  am  I  going  to  Dallas?" 
hat  should  change  with  this  month's  U.S.  release  of 
■  third  album,  ///  Blue.  Willing  to  do  whatever  it 
.-including  performing  outdoors  for  TV  in  subfreez- 
veather  at  dawn  with  all  three  sisters  in  skimpy  halter 
-the  Corrs  are  coming  back,  determined  to  "break  the 
•s."  "There's  more  to  us  than  meets  the  eye,"  says  An- 
.  "America  just  hasn't  seen  it  yet."        — lisa  robinson 


FAMILY  AFFAIR 

Irish  pop  quartet  the  Corrs,  from  left,  Sharon, 

Andrea,  Caroline,  and  Jim. 

Photographed  by  Norman  Jean  Roy. 


The  Executioner's  Song 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  OPERA  BREATHES  NEW  LIFE  INTO  DEAD  MAN  WALKING 

We've  all  heard  of  the  singing  nun,  but  how  about  the  singing  death-row 
inmate?  The  San  Francisco  Opera  presents  both  this  month  in  Dead  Man 
Walking,  the  first  opera  by  38-year-old  composer  Jake  Heggie.  with  a 
libretto  by  playwright  Terrencc  McNally.  Following  Andre  Previn's  A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire,  Dead  Man  Walking,  based  on  Sister  Helen  Prejean's  best-selling  book,  is  the 
second  major  American  drama  the  company  has  commissioned  in  three  years,  a  rather 
remarkable  achievement.  "We're  usually  the  Dead  Composers'  Society,"  says  mezzo- 
soprano  Susan  Graham,  who  bowled  over  music  fans  singing  Octavian  in  the  Met's  Dot 
Rosenkavalier  last  year  and  is  playing  Sister  Helen,  the  role  for  which  Susan  Sarandon  won 
an  Oscar  in  the  1995  film.  "Not  often  are  we  presented  with  the  opportunity  to  perform 
operas  written  by  a  young  composer  like  Jake."  Graham  was  an  obvious  choice  for  the  role 
of  Sister  Helen,  but  casting  the  killer  was  trickier.  "We  auditioned  40  or  50  baritones.'' 
Heggie  explains,  "but  the  minute  John  Packard  walked  in.  everybody  just  gasped  "  Heggie 
let  his  longtime  friend  and  songwriting  collaborator  Frederica  von  Stade  pick  her  pan 
"I  said,  'Look,  you  don't  have  a  choice.  You're  in  this  opera"'    and  the  great  mezzo-SOprano 
opted  to  play  the  killer's  mother.  "There's  an  important  stor\  here."  says  Heggie.  "A  very 
American  story,  but  it's  also  universal.  It's  timeless."  \n<  m  \i  i   HI  H .  w 
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Too  Much 
Is  Not  E-noug 

LIVIN'  LARGE  ON-LINE 

could  live  without  thi 
cessities  of  life,  but 
without  the  luxurie 

face  creams  that  cost  HVe 

than  a  new  face,  the  s 

that  I  buy  though  1  will 

er  have  occasion  to  wear  tl 

the  stationery  that  is  too  fin< 

any  of  my  mundane  thank-you  notes.  These  items  used  t< 

hard  to  track  down  -at  one  time  requiring  a  trip  to  Eu 

Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  on  your  computer. 

My  absolute  favorite  luxury  site  is  style365.com.  Fabul 
looking,  easy  to  navigate,  and  a  virtual  omnibus  of  stuff  I  want.  It  doesn't  sell 
thing  directly  but  serves  as  a  link  to  on-line  stores,  requiring  a  few  more  clicks 
some  other  sites  (oh,  the  hardship!)  but  worth  it.  In  no  time,  you  can  be  in 
Netherlands  looking  at  trendy  chairs  or  in  Los  Angeles  shopping  for  fancy  eyew 
Log  onto  eluxury.com  for  Louis  Vuitton  luggage,  Pratesi  sheets,  Thomas  1 
shirts  for  men,  or  a  palace  in  India  for  $7,350  a  night  (a  troupe  of  musicians  an 
dancers  can  be  arranged  for  an  additional  charge).  It's  also  a  good  place  to  i 
about  what  the  rich  and  glamorous  do  for  fun.  I  learned,  for  instance,  about 
party  Robert  Rauschenberg  threw  for  the  30th  anniversary  of  Trisha  Bro 
dance  company.  (I  also  learned  that  "small  plates  are  in")  On  LuxuryFinder.c 
you  can  view  and  buy  gifts  organized  by  price  range,  which  is  helpful— if 
simply  cannot  spend  more  than  $10,500,  check  out  the  signed  copy  of  Finney 
Wake.  Or  you  can  solicit  help  from  Ms.  Findlt  and  Mr.  Efficient,  who,  tho 
extremely  chic,  did  not  strike  me  as  particularly  helpful. 

A  warning:  you  can  spend  a  lot  of  money  in  a  short  time.  One  minute  I 
on  BestSelections.com  looking  at  a  lovely  heart-shaped  diamond  clock 
$750,000  (which  includes  the  "special  gilded  leather  box"), 
the  next  I  was  on  architectureforsale.com,  a  site  that  sells 
"the  most  architecturally  significant  residential  properties  in 
Southern  California,"  looking  for  a  house  to  put  it  in.  (I  guess 
Southern  California  is  a  metaphor— I  saw  a  very  swank  com- 
pound in  Aspen,  Colorado,  for  $7.9  million.)  But  how  to 
get  there:  the  Gulfstream  IV-SP  on  LuxuryFinder.com  or 
the  '62  Rolls  DropHead  Coupe  (one  of  only 
50  in  the  world)  on  ceorollsroyce 
•com?  You  have  to  call  for  the 
price  of  the  Rolls— some  things  , 
never  change.    —Patricia  marx 
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UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 
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INTERNET 
TIME  KILLER 


Death  test 


All  the  technological  sophistication  in  the  world  cannot  refine  the  Internet's  frat-hc 
humor.  Sick  jokes  don't  grow  up,  they  just  get  animated— or  interactive.  Witn 
joecartoon.com,  a  cult  favorite  best  known  for  such  classic  short  cartoons  as  "Froj; 
a  Blender"  and  "Gerbil  in  the  Microwave."  Redmeat.com,  a  collection  of  comic  str 
endorsed  by  Matt  Groening,  combines  simpler  animation  and  an  elevated  pervers 
and  offers  visitors  the  chance  to  write  their  own  "fresh  meat."  At  brunching.com, 
Brunching  Shuttlecocks  have  gone  interactive— feed  their  Alanis  Ly 
Generator  "one  thing  you  really  hale"  and  the  name  of  an  ex, 
receive  personalized  whiny  ballad  lyrics.  Not  too  many  jokes 
boxerjam.com,  a  glitzy  game-show  site,  but  lots  of  money  (pri: 
up  to  $5,000),  so  who  cares?  And  though  they  have  games 
funnymail.com,  the  site  is  a  treasure  trove 
jokes  ami  Top  10  lists,  liver  wonder  whore 
mail  forwards  go  to  die?    ANNE  FU1 1  IW  D I 

OCTOBER     20 


TkE  WoRld's  Best 
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aste  test  of  more  than  80  vodkas. 
v  awarded  points  based  on  smoothness,  nose,  and 
l  importantly,  taste.  Of  all  the  vodkas,  Grey  Goose® 

dka  emerged  victorious,  receiving  96  points  out  of  a 

>sibte  100. 

iw  Grey  Goose1?  the  world's  best  tasting  vodka,  presents 
ey  Goose*  Vodka  L'Orange.  Like  each  careful  brush 
(ike  in  Paul  Cezanne's  painting  "Fruit  and  Jug  on  a 
ble."  Each  bottle  of  Grey  Goose"  L'Orange  is  created 
lb  precision.  Infused  with  the  sweetness  of  fresh 
mges,  L'Orange  captures  the  essence  of  orange  and 
istically  blends  it  with  the  world's  finest  vodka. 


Vodka 

Country 

GREY  GOOSE  VODKA 

FRANCI 

Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 

Russia 

Stolichnaya  Vodka 

Russia 

Tanqueray  Sterling  Vodka 

England 

Rain  1995  Harvest  Vodka 

USA 

KetefrOne  Vodka 

Holland 

Wyborowa  Vodka 

Poland 

Finlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 

Finland 

Skyy  Vodka 

USA 

Absolut  Vodka 

Sweden 

Belvedere 

Poland 

Smirnoff  Vodka 

USA 

www.greyj'oosovodka.coiTi 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Libras  to  stay  near  the  phone 
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L    I    B    R    />  i       OCT        23  Donna  Kai 

k  up  and  smile  even  if  your  best-laid  travel' 
plans  shi  nonth.  \nd  you  can  bel  they  will  as  the  ruler  of 

youi  4th  house  appears  to  stop  moving  on  the  cusp  of  your  9th.  discs  never 
cease  in  a  famil)  full  ol  characters  who  could  depress  even  Eugene  O'Neill, 
but  undue  worrj  ovei  unresolved  domestic  issues  will  serve  only  to  add  to 
\ihii  leu  of  abandonment.  Until  April,  when  the  current  mess  should  finally 
cleat  up,  sia\  close  to  home  and  live  as  you  always  have  somewhere  be- 
tween icaluv  and  denial. 


Hillary  Clinton  SCORPIO       OCT.24-NOV.ZI 

Ybu've  done  a  wonderful  job  caring    or  pretending  to  care— about 

people  who.  because  of  their  limitations,  will  never  be  able  to  repay  you  emo- 
tionally or  financially  for  all  the  time  and  effort  you've  put  into  them.  Al- 
though you  are  probably  burned  out  at  this  point  and  would  like  to  move  on, 
you  still  have  your  7th  house  to  contend  with.  There  are  relationships  that 
need  lo  be  resolved,  commitments  that  must  be  met.  and  contracts  that  have 
to  be  honored.  Just  keep  telling  yourself  that  all  this  is  making  you  a  better, 
deeper  person.  Don't  laugh— it's  true. 


SAGITTARIUS       NOV.    22-DEC.2I      Strom  Thurmond 
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Once  the  planetary  ruler  of  your  2nd  house  reaches  the  western 
horizon  of  your  solar  chart  next  spring,  your  hibernating  days  will  be  over, 
and  you  will  probably  be  out  in  the  public  eye  a  lot  more  than  you  have  been 
in  a  long  time.  Already  you  can  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  huge  life  change:  you 
are  eager  to  fly  to  new  heights  professionally  and  to  dig  to  deeper  levels  in 
personal  relationships.  But  even  if  the  menial  work  you  have  been  doing  be- 
comes impossibly  tedious,  wait  until  your  big  break  comes  before  you  quit 
your  day  job. 

#1 

^  4ffW       Katie  Couric  CAPRICORN       DEC.    2  2  -  J  A  N  .    19 

^f^  Bear  in  mind  that  your  poor,  tired  heart  is  still  ruling  your  head  as 
Saturn,  your  planetary  ruler,  begins  its  five-month  retrograde  motion  in  your 
solar  5th  house.  Remember  also  that  Saturn  is  the  planet  that  allows  you  to 
take  a  five-minute  coffee  break  only  once  every  28  years,  and  that  you  have 
to  hang  in  there  long  after  normal  people  would  have  gathered  up  their  mar- 
bles and  gone  home.  Even  if  you  are  the  toughest  old  rooster  in  the  barnyard, 
though,  doesn't  there  have  to  be  a  limit  to  how  long  you  can  go  on  loving  be- 
fore you  finally  give  up  and  chicken  out? 


Eddie  Van  Halen 


fm 


AQUARIUS       J  AN.    20-  FEB.    I 

One  would  think  that  a  freewheeling,  progressive,  and  utterly  in- 
dependent individual  like  you  could  blow  a  friendly  good-bye  kiss  to  family, 
co-workers,  and  friends  and  simply  sail  happily  off  on  a  one-way  cruise  to 
Valhalla,  with  no  remorse,  no  tears,  no  thoughts  of  anything  other  than  the 
new  adventure  that  awaits  you.  With  the  ruler  of  your  solar  12th  house  about 
to  re-enter  your  4th,  however,  don't  be  surprised  to  learn  that  you  are  much 
more  emotionally  connected  to  people  than  your  breezy  manner  would  im- 
ply. Dare  we  use  the  word  "needy"? 

^F-  ""T         Wyatt  Earp 

«f  If  only  you  could  settle  down  and  be  tranquil.  Then  the  idyllic 
refuge  you  have  been  seeking  for  so  long  could  be  yours  at  last.  You  would 
finally  be  able  to  turn  your  back  on  all  that  frivolous  getting  and  spending 
and  once  and  for  all  block  your  ears  against  the  noise  of  this  mad,  mad 
world.  But  you  can't.  Over  the  next  seven  months  your  3rd  house  will  be 
much  too  active  for  you  to  let  yourself  get  too  cozy.  Your  mind  is  loo  agi- 
tated. You're  too  restless.  And  on  lop  of  it  all.  the  issues  of  siblings  and 
money  are  still  burning  you. 


PISCES       FEB.I9-MARCH20 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Russ< 

You  can't  bear  to  be  fenced  in,  especially  since  it's  dawning  oi   i\i 


111 


that  there  are  still  many  places  in  this  world  you  haven't  seen,  i 
not  going  to  pack  it  in  until  you're  damned  good  and  ready.  1 
and  mobility  mean  so  much  lo  you.  then  you'll  have  to  do  what 
keep  your  options  open  and  your  tires  full  of  air.  That  means  tl 
where  you  lit  within  the  financial  spectrum,  you've  got  to  start 
dently  about  how  lo  earn  more  and  more  important  spend  let 
to  go  anywhere  from  now  on,  you're  going  to  need  money  for  g< 


ML     ■ 

■Wf  '       J°°n  M'ro  TAURUS        APRIL 

xf  '  You  know  you  are  approaching  maturity  when  you  b 
that  success  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of  flashbulbs  t 
a  person  steps  out  of  a  limousine.  Success  depends  instead  on  i 
withstand  enormous  pressure  and  focus  solely  on  one's  passion 
certainly  learned  over  the  last  year,  the  price  of  power  and  r  u 
sponsibility.  Because  you  have  been  on  such  a  work-and-surv 
have  missed  out  on  a  lot  of  fun.  Guess  what:  you  still  have  milt 
you  sleep. 


I 

D 


GEMINI        MAY2I-JUNE2I  Sandra  B 

You've  already  seen  how  refreshing  it  can  be  to  hang  your  laun 
out  to  dry  and  not  give  a  damn  what  the  neighbors  say  about 
your  pajamas.  True  liberation  is  not  far  away  when  you  can 
about  yourself  and  cast  out  the  demons  of  guilt,  shame,  and  f 
been  enslaving  you.  Once  you  do  that,  you  will  no  longer  have 
hair  out  in  secret.  Saturn  is  about  to  move  back  into  your  12tl 
while,  however,  so  remain  spiritual  and  try  not  to  scream  if  you 
stuck  for  the  moment  in  the  same  old  trap. 


John  Elway  CANCER       JUNI 

Your  fear  of  starvation  notwithstanding,  there  are  momi 
now,  when  you  need  to  be  philosophical  about  the  future  anc 
fact  that  uncertainty  is  a  part  of  life.  Back  when  Pluto  was 
house  and  Uranus  was  below  the  horizon,  you  may  have  been 
your  skull,  but  at  least  you  knew— or  thought  you  knew— whi 
would  bring.  This  is  an  edgy,  iffy  time,  and  if  you  want  to 
you're  going  to  have  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  attitude.  You  sii 
make  long-range  plans  now.  Live  with  it. 

LEO       JULY23-AUG.     22  Sherry  Lansing 

It's  natural  and  healthy  lo  want  to  lead  a  normal,  peaceful  lift 
again.  You've  been  under  more  pressure  than  a  canary  with  a  sh 
ed  at  its  little  head:  you're  forced  to  sing,  and  if  you  don't— bam 
question  that  you've  had  it  up  to  here  with  politics  and  bureaucn 
you're  tired  of  living  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy  in  red  tape.  But 
the  return  of  the  ruler  of  your  6th  house  to  your  midheaven.  doi 
can  just  blow  off  all  the  people  who  put  you  where  you  are.  Th 
very,  very  stupid. 

•  Barry  White 
If  you've  been  doing  your  homework  and  incorporating  s 
tionary  new  tricks  and  methods  of  communication  into  your  job. 
soon  be  enjoying  the  fruits  of  all  your  labors  over  the  past  10  or 
fore  you  start  broadcasting  the  gospel  according  lo  you,  however, 
smart  to  remember  that  you  do  not  know  everything  and  that  you 
final  arbiter  of  truth.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  divine  lo  forgh 
erring  and  that  there  is  no  shame  in  admitting  that  you  err  yoursc 
while.  You  are  human,  after  all. 


VIRGO       AUG.     23  - 


To  hear  more  about  what's  hi  ppening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  I-900-28V-I 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 


A    NIGHT    DF    KILLER    MUSIC    AND    FASHION 


FRIDAY  THF  ZO 

starr.ng    CUBA    GODDING    JR. 
JENNIFER    LDPEZ        SALMA    HAYEK         DYLAN    MCDERMDTT 

CAMERON     DIAZ,    NICOLE     KIDMAN,    GEORGE    CLOONEY 
I    I    I      CROWE,    TONI    BRAXTON,    MACY    GRAY,    BECK,    ENRIQUE    IQLESIAB 
NYB    CHILD,    NO    DOUBT  I    i       tutNDCHEN,    ANGELA    LINDVALL,    BTING 

MAGGIE    RIZER,    CHARLIZE    THERON,    RICKY    MARTIN,    SAMUEL    JACKSON 
CARMEN    KASB,    TLC,    JUDE    LAW,    JOAQUIN    PHOENIX 


AND    MORE 


©IvoaE 

Music  First 

fashion  awards 


LIVE    DN    VH1.    FRIDAY    OCT    2D    9PM/BC 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


JACK  LEMMON 


lii  a  siring  oi  Billy  Wilder  classics,  Jack  Lemmon  established  himself  as  Holly^  x 
greatest  suave  but  neurotic  leading  man.  This  month,  Lemmon  appears 

in  his  60th  film,  The  Legend  of  Bagger  Vance,  and  pauses  here  to  discuss  sta 
poodles,  the  pain  of  the  missed  putt,  and  a  certain  critic  on  Long  Islam 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Being  with  my  entire  family  while  I'm  filming  a  hit 
picture  or  doing  a  play. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Maxie  Kuhnfartz  (former  agent  who  operated  out  of 
a  phone  booth). 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Nelson  Mandela. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Promptness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Buying  automobiles.  (I'm  a  complete  car  nut.) 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Going  fishing  with  my  son  in  Alaska  each  September 
(catch  and  release,  by  all  means). 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Just  give  me  a  chance. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 
A  critic  at  the  Long  Island  Bullet. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Felicia. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

When  we  were  marriec  in  Paris  100  years  ago. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

George  Gershwin's. 


What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

I  can't  wait  until  this  is  over.  I  would  be  playing  golf 
instead  of  doing  this. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

I  am  not  sure  it's  an  achievement  rather  than  the  luck 
draw,  but  my  wife,  our  children,  and  our  grandchildrer 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do 
think  it  would  be? 

A  standard  poodle,  like  my  Chloe. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  family. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Since  I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  life,  my  lowest  depth 
misery  is  missing  a  one-foot  putt  on  the  18th  hole. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Acting,  composing,  and  golfing. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Generosity,  compassion,  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Imitating  that  man. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Shakespeare,  O'Neill,  Peter  Matthieson. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Magic  time." 


A  N  I  T  Y     FAIR 


PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     SAM      JONES 


O  C  T  O  B  E 


Come  to 

where  the 

flavor  is. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


©  Philip  Morns  Inc.  2000 


For  more  information  about  PM  USA  aorl  its  products, 
visit  www.philipmornstisa.com  or  call  1877  PMUSAWEB 

1 6  mg  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 
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500  GREATEST 
BUMS  EVER! 


VIS  COSTELLO 


IND  THE  MUSIC 
-EARLY  DAYS  AT  MTV 


'FINITIVE  ORAL  HISTO 
DBERT  SAM  ANSON 
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)D  KAMP  ON  THE  WHISKY  A  GO  GO 


OF  AGES:  bjork.  bono,  macy  gray,  keith  Richards,  chuck  berry,  path  smith.  Fiona  apple,  dr,  dri 
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ROLLING  STON 

1975  TOUR  <\ 

THE  AMERICA 

A  ROCK  Dl/ 
BY  LISA  ROBINS* 

GEOFFREY  C.  WARD  ( 

CHARLIE  PARKE 
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Kaufmann's       Famous-Barr 


dream 

your  way  to 

better  looking  skin 


Introducing 

Good  Night's  Sleep  Restoring  Cream 

Treat  yourself  to  a  Good  Night's  Sleep™.  Intensely  moisturizing, 
fragrantly  soothing,  our  dream  cream  works  at  night  to 
restore,  repair  and  strengthen  the  look  of  skin. 

Aromatic  lavender,  honeysuckle  and  orange  help  ease  away  the 
cares  of  the  day.  Sweet  dreams! 


Elizabeth  Arden 


Real     beauty.     Real     quality.     Rea 
www.ehzabetharden.com 
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NEW  FRAGRANCES  FOR  MEN  AND  FOR  WOMEN 
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THE  BON  MARCHE  •  BURDINES  •  MACY'S  •  RICH'S  •  LAZARUS  •  GOLDSMITH'S  •  STERN'S 
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NEW    YORK    667     MADISON    AVENUE         BEVERLY    HILLS    313     NORTH     RODEO    DRIVE 
SAN    FRANCISCO    216    STOCKTON    STREET         BAL    HARBOUR    9700    COLLINS    AVENUE 

NORDSTROM 


STRAPLESS 


BODY 


BY  VICTORIA1 


One  bra  to  wear  J  seamless  ways 


strapless 

racerback 

two-strap 

one-strap 

halter 


VICTORIA'S  SECRET 


New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles 


Parget  presents  tina  on  tou 
november  1  columbus 
november  3  lexington 
november  4     dayton 


november  1 1    mir 


november 


november ". . 

november  1  7  los  angele 

november  1 8  las  vegas 

november 

noveml 

november  i^o  c 

november  2  7  ' 


ecember  3     baker 
ecernber  5     phoen 


tina'sat  Target* !  her  exclusive  CD  shines  for  just  $799,  available  on  October  24 

performance  on  CBS,  monday,  december  4th  10pm  est/9pm  cst/10 
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THE  MUSIC  PORTFOLIO  Together  they've  won  truckloads 
of  Grammys,  gold  records,  and  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 
inductions.  Here  are  59  pages  of  portraits  in  Vanity  Fair's  first-ever 
Music  Issue,  from  Aretha  to  Yo-Yo,  from  Sonny  Rollins  to  Iggy  Pop— 
a  pantheon  of  rock  gods,  R&B  geniuses,  jazz  giants,  and  classical 
icons.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz,  David  Bailey,  Julian  Broad, 
William  Claxton,  Michel  Comte,  Todd  Eberle,  Timothy  Greenfield- 
Sanders,  Sam  Jones,  David  LaChapelle,  Mary  Ellen  Mark, 
Michael  O'Neill,  Herb  Ritts,  Bruce  Weber,  and  others 293 

TAX  EXILES  ON  MAIN  STREET:  MONOGRAMMED 
JOINTS,  HITCHHIKERS,  AND  OTHER  NOTES 
FROM  THE  1975  ROLLING  STONES  TOUR 

In  the  spring  of  1975,  the  Rolling  Stones  began  their  infamous 

27-city  North  American  trek:  ten  weeks  of  sex,  drugs, 

and  celebrities,  as  told  by  Mick  Jagger,  Keith  Richards,  and 

Ian  "Stu"  Stewart,  to  name  a  few.  Lisa  Robinson  went 

along  for  the  ride,  tape  recorder  in  hand,  and  now  reveals 

what  she  heard  and  saw "0 


TTLaAlcdxV  Wc^iLd  ...  293 
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FOREVER  YO  U  N  G  A  cocky,  sensational  young  talent 
named  Bobby  Darin  broke  out  of  the  bubblegum  brigade  with 
his  1958  hit,  "Splish  Splash,"  and  stood  poised  to  become 
rock  'n'  roll's  next  emperor.  But  his  career  was  short-circuited 
by  the  lure  of  Hollywood— which  inspired  an  ill-fated 
marriage  to  Sandra  Dee— as  well  as  the  changing  times, 
and  a  weak  heart.  More  than  a  quarter-century  after 
Darin's  death  at  age  37,  James  Wolcott  explores  the  jagged 
tempo  of  his  fame  and  the  raucous,  all-out  legacy  that 
is  still  winning  him  new  fans  


LIKE  AN  ARTIST  In  the  16  years  since  she  first  flounced 
across  the  world's  stage,  beginning  her  journey  from  disco  slut 
to  mother  of  two,  Madonna  has  proved  again  and  again  that  a 
talent  for  re-invention  is  one  of  her  most  valuable  assets. 
Yawn.  We  know  that.  With  the  release  of  her  eighth  album. 
Music,  Steven  Daly  argues  that  it's  time  the  Material  Girl 
was  revealed  for  what  she  really  is:  one  of  the  greatest 
performer-producer-songwriters  of  her  time 
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COSTELLO'S  500  If  you've  ever  itched  to  have  the 
perfect  CD  collection— that  is,  if  you've  ever  itched  to  have  Elvis 
Costello's  CD  collection—here's  the  list  you've  been  waiting  for. 
From  Abba  tc  Zamballarana,  with  the  best  from  Eminem, 
Joni  Mitchell,  Marvin  Gaye,  the  Sex  Pistols,  and  Mozart  along 
the  way,  these  are  500  must-have  albums,  as  compiled  by 
the  encyclopedic  rock  star  himself 

BIRD  ON  A  WIRE  On  January  9,  1942,  as  America  reeled 
in  the  wake  of  Pearl  Harbor,  a  21-year-old  jazz  revolutionary 
arrived  in  New  York  City.  Saxophonist  Charlie  Parker— genius, 
junkie,  and  bebop  pioneer— rallied  jazz  musicians  such  as 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  Sarah  Vaughan,  and  Miles  Davis  to  a  rhythm 
that  broke  all  the  rules.  In  an  excerpt  from  the  companion 
book  to  Ken  Burns's  new  PBS  series  on  jazz,  Geoffrey  C.  Ward 
charts  the  tragic  life  of  the  legendary  Bird 


158 


178 


HALL  OF  FAME  Lisa  Robinson  nominates  singer  Victoria 
Williams,  Founder  of  the  nonprofit  charity  Sweet  Relief.  Since 
being  diagnosed  with  multiple  sclerosis,  she's  raised  millions 

I  :■:  musicians  in  need.  Portrait  by  Michael  O'Neill   204 


BIRTH  OF  AN  MTV  NATION  It's  hard  to  imagine 
a  world  without  MTV.  But  on  August  1,  1981,  when  a 
handful  of  twentysomething  men  and  women  launched  the 
first  24-hour  music-video  channel,  they  faced  a  resounding 
lack  of  interest  from  cable  operators,  advertisers,  and 
record  companies.  In  his  oral  history,  Robert  Sam  Anson 
learns  how  these  visionaries  bypassed  the  Establishment,  went 
straight  to  the  kids,  got  a  nation  to  scream,  "I  want  my 
MTV"  and  built  a  network  that  changed  an  industry 
as  well  as  an  entire  culture.  Photographs  by  Jonas  Karlsson 

LIVE  AT  THE  WHISKY  When  he  opened  the 

Whisky  a  Go  Go  in  1964,  ex-police  officer  Elmer  Valentine 

kicked  off  one  of  the  most  glorious  convergences  in  music 

history.  Booking  such  local  bands  as  the  Byrds,  Buffalo 

Springfield,  and  an  unknown  group  called  the  Doors, 

he  turned  the  Whisky  into  a  cultural  epicenter.  David  Kamp 

reports  on  the  beginning  of  the  club  that  spawned  the 

white-booted  go-go  girl  and  drew  every  star  in  L.A. 

including  Steve  McQueen,  Mick  Jagger,  and 

the  Beatles— to  its  big  red  banquettes 
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For  more  colourful  ideas,  visit  www.clinique.com 
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lfi2*hrtrsepowef,  3.0-1  ircrV-6 

Four-wheel  disc  brakes 

Anti-lock  brakes  with 
Traction  Cbntrol 

Four-speed  automatic 

Feather  Appointments 

Power  windows,  locks  and 
heated  exterior  mirrors 

Six-way  power  driver's  seat 

AM/FM/CD/Cassette  with 

amplifier,  sub-woofer 

and  premium  speakers 

Remote  keyless  entry 

Security  System 

Cruise  control 

Alloy  wheels 

Sport-tuned  suspension 

Foglamps 

Dent-resistant  polymer 
doors  and  fenders 

M.S.R.P.  $22,140 


www.saturn.com 


A  Different  Kind  of  Company. 
A   Different  Kind   of  Car. 


■&■' 


W  C  iirc  w 


business  is  the  same  todav 


Our  personality,  philosophy  and  way  i 
as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  That  hasn't  changed,  and  we  suspect  it  never  will. 
W  hat's  changed  are  the  cars.  The  L-Series  arc  made  unlike  our  other  Saturn 
models.  Ihcy'rc  roomier,  more  responsive,  more  luxurious,  and  to  be  Ik 
they're  more  expensive.  But  when  you  compare  them  to  cars  with  the 

same  features,  they're  still  thousands  I 
Because,  like  ever)  Saturn,  the  1  -Series  gi\es  you  a  lot  tor  \ 
Guess  that's  another  thing  about  us  th 
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A)  LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD  VISITING 
HER  GRANDMA  IN  QUEENS 
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C)  A  MAN  WITH  A  LATE-NIGHT 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


:HROME  and  AZZURA 

>m  the  house  of  AZZARO  Paris 
ivite  you  to  a  private  advance 
screening  of 

rhe  Legend  of  Bagger  Vance 


Starring  Will  Smith,  Matt  Damon, 

and  Charlize  Theron 

Directed  by  Robert  Redford 

Stop  by  the  CHROME  and  AZZURA 
•ance  counters  at  any  participating  Macy's 
te  cities  listed  below  and  receive  a  pair  of 
omplimentary  tickets  with  a  minimum 
rchase  of  $38.50  from  the  CHROME  or 
AZZURA  Fragrance  Collections. 

Atlanta 

Lenox  Square  -  Perimeter  Mall 

Los  Angeles 

#     Beverly  Center  -  Century  City 
New  York 
Herald  Square 

San  Francisco 

Stonestown  Galleria  -  Union  Square 

Virginia/  D.C. 

Pentagon  City  Mall  -  Tyson  Galleria 
Macy's  Springfield 

Ter  valid  through  October  30  (while  supplies  last). 
Screening  dates  and  locations  are  listed 
on  screening  passes. 

on  to  www.Amazon.com/BaggerVance.com 

or  www.vanityfair.com  for  a  sneak  peak 
at  The  Legend  of  Bagger  Vance. 

In  theaters  November  3 

DriamWcwks 
pictxjres 


HBO  presents  For  Love  or  Country: 
the  Arturo  Sandoval  Story 

Andy  Garcia,  Mia  Maestro,  Gloria  Estefan,  and  Charles  S.  Dutton  star  in  the  upcoming 
HBO  FILMS  presentation  For  Love  or  Country,  the  true  story  of  Grammy  Award-winning 
Cuban  trumpeter  Arturo  Sandoval  and  his  struggle  for  freedom.  Named  Cuba's  best 
instrumentalist  from  1982  to  1990,  Sandoval  made  a  stunning  appeal  for  asylum  in  Rome 
while  touring  Europe  with  Dizzy  Gillespie  in  1990.  Don't  miss  Sandoval's  remarkable 
story  on  HBO,  Saturday,  November  18. 

Tommy's  on  the  Move 

Visit  the  new  Tommy  Hilfiger  store  in  your  area:  Westchester  Mall/White  Plains,  NY 
(grand  re-opening  in  mid-October);  Dallas  Galleria/Dallas,  TX  (grand  re-opening  in 
mid-November);  Phipps  Plaza/ Atlanta,  GA  (grand  opening  in  late  November). 

Log  on  to  tommy.com  for  more  information. 

La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene 

Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring,  and  provocative— 
and  she's  looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine.  Craft  a  sensational  movie 
scene  (1,500-2,000  words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame  and  you  could  win  a  trip 
for  two  to  Hollywood.  Send  your  typed  original  movie  scene  to:  "La  Grande 
Dame  Contest,"  Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Department,  4  Times  Square,  7th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10036. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  December  31,  2000.  For  complete  details,  rules,  and 
regulations,  fax  your  request  to  212-286-6054,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  Web  site  at 

www.clicquot.com. 

Columbia  TriStar  Home  Video  New 
Releases  on  VHS  and  DVD 

Mel  Gibson  is  The  Patriot,  a  war  hero  forced  into  the  Revolutionary  War  to  protect  his 
family  and  his  country— also  starring  Heath  Ledger.  East/West,  starring  Catherine 
Deneuve,  Oleg  Menchikov,  Sandrine  Bonnaire,  and  Serguei  Bodrovjr.,  follows  a  family  as 
they  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1946.  With  gorgeous  locales  and  heartfelt  perfor- 
mances, Bossa  Nova  will  whisk  you  away  with  a  refreshing  look  at  love.  Starring  Amy 
Irving  and  Antonio  Fagundes.  Check  out  www.cthv.com  to  find  all  of  Columbia  TriStar 
Home  Video's  new  VHS  and  DVD  releases! 


Time  to  Try  Rado 


There's  no  time  like  the  present  to  enter  the  "Time  to  Try  Rado"  Sweepstakes. 
Just  go  to  your  nearest  Rado  retailer  and  try  on  the  Ovation,  a  retro-futuristic 
watch  made  from  space-age  materials,  and  you  could  win  an  all- 
expense-paid  trip  for  two  to  Hollywood.  The  trip  includes  round-trip 
airfare,  two  nights  in  a  Hollywood  "A-list"  hotel,  tickets  to  a  star-stud 
ded  movie  screening,  and  a  tour  of  a  major  motion  picture  studio. 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  To  find  a  Rado  retailer  in  your  area,  log  on  to  www.Rado.com. 
For  a  complete  list  of  contest  rules  and  regulations,  visit  www.vanityfair.com. 
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SHREVE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  JEWELER  SINCE  1852 

POST  &  GRANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(415)421-2600 

STANFORD  SHOPP1NC  CENTER, 
PALO  ALTO  (650)327-2211 

(800)  5-SHREVE 
ww.shreve.com/ 
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Audrey,  anyone? 


Introducing  Audrey."  The  first  Digital  Home  Assistant  from  3Com, 

Is  this  what  your  refrigerator  looks  like?  Thought  so.  That's  why  we  invented  Audrey.  Audrey  is  an  online  family  organizer,  with 
a  datebook,  address  book  and  calendar.  You  get  a  new  way  to  access  preselected  sites  on  the  Internet  with  the  turn  of  a  dial. 
Plus  e-mail  you  can  send  by  scribbling,  talking  or  typing.  Audrey  syncs  with  Palm™  compatible  devices,  and  comes  in  five  colors 
to  match  your  kitchen.  To  learn  more  about  Audrey  and  the  new  family  of  Ergo'  Internet  appliances,  go  to  3Com.com/ergo. 
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OPPOSITES  ATTRACT. 


www.samsonite. 


The  ultra-light,  ultra-durable  Ultralite  U  Series. @    SaiTlSOn 

WORLDPROO 


e  late 


CONCORD, 

Time   is  a   luxury. 


INCORD  VENETO™.  IN  18  KARAT  YELLOW  OR  WHITE  GOLD  WITH  DIAMONDS.  CALL  1   888  812  6626  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION. 

C.J.    CHARLES   JEWLERS 

1   800  900  7296 


They've  left  the  rest  of  the  world  breathless 
Now  it's  our  turn. 


the  dazzling  new  album  from  the  band  that  has  sold 
1  "7  million  albums  worldwide 


featuring  the  international  smash  hit 


Produced  by  Robert  John  "Mutt   Lange 


BORDERS 


MW.aclantic-records.com.  THE  ATLANTIC  GRQUR  CaODQ  Atlantic  Recording  Corp.  A  Time  Warner  Compl 
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andre,  jane  &  Stella  royo 
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ing  her  bhe 
of  bhe  year. 


"Soaring  like  a  goddess!  Here's  a  fearless 

prediction:  Dido  is  headed  for  the  top." 

-THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


"Who's  that  girl?  Dido  is  the  mysterious 

singer  from  Eminem's  No.  1  album  and 

the  promising  newcomer  who  also  sings  the 

Roswell  theme."  -  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 


"Singular,  heavenly  music. 
A  sparkling  debut."  -  TIME  MAGAZINE 

Her  debut  album  No  Angel  features 

HERE  WITH  ME  (Theme  From  Roswell)  plus 

THANKYOU  and  much  more. 
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ie  Music,  Man 


OK.,  no  we've  done  OUI  annual 
{  Hollywood  Issue  for  the  past 
I  seven  years,  and  now  we're 
I  ii  ying  to  do  the  same  thing 
j  for  music.  The  retentive  among 
•  you  will  recognize  the  pat- 
ented Vanity  Fair  "Special  Issue"  tem- 
plate: three-panel  foldout  cover;  lots  of 
marvelous  historical  pieces;  "Vanities" 

and  "Fanfair"  sections  devoted  to  the  issue's  topic;  a  big-league  port- 
folio by  the  magazine's  unparalleled  stable  of  photographers,  an- 
chored with  wonderfully  written  captions;  and  an  editor's  letter  which 
addresses  the  subject  at  hand,  and  which  nobody  reads. 

I  will  tell  you  this:  putting  together  an  issue  devoted  solely  to  music  is 
exponentially  more  difficult  than  doing  one  on  the  movie  business.  For 
one  thing,  there's  just  so  much  music  out  there.  A  year  or  so  ago,  when 
we  began  talking  about  this  issue,  Annie  Leibovitz  faxed  over  to  me  a 
list  someone  in  the  industry  had  drawn  up  of  all  the  different  types  of 
music,  organized  by  category  and  subcategory.  The  list  ran  to  11  pages 
and  broke  the  various  forms  of  music  into  55  sets  (classic  rock,  alter- 
native country,  fusion,  and  so  forth)  and  299  subsets  (Goth  rock,  No 
Wave,  ambient  dub.  etc.).  As  I  say,  there  is  a  lot  of  music  out  there. 

So  sheer  volume  is  a  problem.  And  then  there  is  the  passion  peo- 
ple feel  for  music.  With  movies,  you  can  watch  The  Wages  of  Fear 
and  Clueless  in  the  same  evening  and  love  them  both.  With  music, 
the  Carly  Simon  fan  is  probably  immune  to  the  charms  of  Radio- 
head.  And  vice  versa.  Everyone  has  an  opinion  on  music,  and  it's 
usually  a  strong  opinion.  What  they  like  is  not  the  problem  so  much 


as  what  they  don't  like.  Chance 
what  they  don't  like  is  somethin 
do  like.  Not  only  do  people,  espe 
teenagers,  define  themselves  by  th< 
of  music  they  listen  to,  the  true 
ers  actually  define  their  friends  by 
taste  in  music. 

Me,  I  go  into  a  record  store  ai 
the  cash  register  with  CDs  fro 
over  the  place.  On  a  recent  trip  I  picked  up  albums  by  A 
Called  Quest,  Dave  Brubeck,  Bobby  Darin,  Louis  Armstron 
Clash,  Eric  Clapton,  Charlie  Parker,  Parliament,  Louis  Prima 
Dylan,  Maria  Callas,  and  the  Drifters,  as  well  as  the  cast  recoi 
of  Showboat  and  The  Music  Man.  And  I  love  them  all. 

Senior  articles  editor  Aimee  Bell  oversaw  most  of  the  details 
issue  with  the  help  of  V.F.  contributing  editor  Lisa  Robinson,  a  v 
of  the  rock  scene  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  me  t< 
a  little  bit  about  Aimee.  She  was  still  in  graduate  school  when  sr 
hired  as  an  editorial  assistant  at  Spy  magazine,  where  she  becar 
assistant.  I  had  co-founded  Spy,  and  after  my  partners  and  I  sol 
1991,  I  became  editor  of  The  New  York  Observer,  where  Aimee  b< 
my  deputy  editor.  She  traveled  with  me  to  Vanity  Fair  eight  year 
and  from  the  first  day  has  been  an  invaluable  colleague.  I  rarely 
a  major  decision  without  consulting  her,  and  I  cannot  imagine  w< 
anywhere  without  her  there  as  well.  Our  passions  are  similar,  b 
always  in  sync.  One  thing  we  do  have  in  common:  we  both  kne 
lyrics  to  "Ya  Got  Trouble,"  from  The  Music  Man.  As  I  say,  that 
has  great  taste  in  music.  —  GRAYDON  CA 
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For  contributing  editor  Lisa  Robinson,  pictured  above  in  1975 
with  Mick  Jagger  exiting  the  Rolling  Stones'  Starship  tour  jet.  this 
issue  was  a  kind  of  holy  war  or  crusade.  In  addition  to  lining  up 
musicians  for  the  cover  and  portfolio,  Robinson  persuaded 
reclusive  pal  Phil  Spector  to  answer  the  "Proust  Questionnaire," 
nominated  Victoria  Williams  to  V.F.'s  Hall  of  Fame,  reported 
on  noteworthy  fall  albums  in  her  "Hot  Tracks"  column, 
and  mined  her  tour  diary  and  extensive  collection  of  tapes  for  her 
piece  on  the  Stones'  1975  U.S.  tour.  "1  literally  dragged  boxes 
of  stuff  out  of  storage,"  says  Robinson,  who  was  relieved  that 
"the  material  was  still  undamaged  and  coherent."  She  is  currently 
working  on  a  book  about  her  life  on  the  beat,  and  a  Web  site 
"where  I  can  finally  put  to  good  use  the  thousands  of  hours 
of  interview  tapes  I  have  with  John  Lennon,  Led  Zeppelin, 
and  hundreds  of  other  musicians." 


Contributing  editor  David  Kamp 
says  that  "The  Rock  Snob's  Dictionary 
(page  286),  which  he  co-wrote  with 
Steven  Daly  and  Bob  Mack,  "comes  oi 
of  self-loathing  as  much  as  anything 
else."  He  also  admits  that  "as  an  East 
Coaster,  I  had  a  natural  instinct  to  deri 
the  West  Coast,  but  I  think  for  Americ 
pop  music  the  mid-60s  in  L.A.  was 
as  good  as  it's  ever  been."  Also 
in  this  issue,  then,  Kamp  writes  about 
the  Whisky  a  Go  Go,  the  Sunset  Strip 
club  that  was  home  to  bands  such  as  t 
Doors,  the  Byrds,  Buffalo  Springfield, 
and  Love.  "It's  a  sign  of  both  the 
glory  and  the  menace  of  this  scene." 
Kamp  says,  that  two  of  his  interview 
subjects  are  currently  incarcerated 
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THE  PASSIONATE  PURSUIT  OF  PERFECTION. 


Words  on  paper  barely  do  it  justice. 


They  do.  however,  give  you  some  inkling  of  this  first  Mark  Levinson*  audio  system*  designed  for  an 

remarkable   machine.   The   new   LS430  transports  automobile.  The  air  you  breathe  will  be  cleansed 

you  with  effortless  grace  and  speed,  courtesy  of  the  by  a  unique  Intuitive  Climate-Control  system  with 

most  powerful  LS  engine  ever  built.  Your  body  will  advanced  filtration*  Alas,  these  are  but  mere  words. 


be  cradled  in  a  temper- 


ature-controlled, aniline 


leather- trimmed   seat* 


that  conforms  to  your 


every  curve.   Dynamic 


To  truly  understand  this 


amazing  experience, 


we  recommend  that  you 


experience  it  for  your- 


self. We  cordially  invite 


Laser  Cruise  Control*  is  ingeniously  designed  to  you  to  test-drive  the  new  LS430  at  a  Lexus  dealer 

help  keep  you  an  appropriate  interval  from  vehicles  located  conveniently  near  you.  One  drive  and  we're 

traveling   ahead.   You   will   be    moved   by   musical  sure  you'll  agree  that  the  new  LS 430  is  indeed  the 

clarity  rivaling  live  performances,  with  the  worlds  most  inspiring  automotive  experience  in  the  world. 
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■er-songwriter  Elvis  Costello's 

of  Ins  500  favorite  records,  which 
tarts  on  page  158,  is  appropriately 
lectic.  "Nobody  is  suggesting  that 
the  list  is  comprehensive.  It  is 
■tall)  and  unashamedly  biased," 
he  admits.  Costello  was  raised 
musical  household  where  "broad 
listening  came  naturally."  and  he 
iiders  his  father,  a  bebop  trumpet 
ilayer  turned  dance-band  vocalist, 
D  be  "by  far  the  best  singer  in  the 
family."  With  talents  as  wide- 
ning as  his  tastes.  Costello,  best 
known  for  his  rock     mhm 
nd  pop  albums,  has  just    J 
finished  a  full  orchestral 
:ore  for  an  adaptation  of 
'idsummcr  Night's  Dream 
id  currently  is  producing 
a  record  of  popular 
;s  for  the  mezzo-soprano 
Anne  Sofie  von  Otter. 


In  reporting  his  oral 

history  of  MTV,  contributing  editor 

Robert  Sam  Anson  spoke  to 

87  players  in  the  music  industry, 

11  of  whom  had  a  role  in  the  network's 

creation  almost  two  decades  ago. 

"I  love  these  people,"  Anson  says. 

I  really  tell  you  what's  going  on."  And 

there  is  plenty  to  tell  about 

the  tumultuous  early  days  of  MTV, 

as  Anson  reveals  on  page  206. 

5le  have  the  impression  that  MTV  has 

been  there  forever,  or  just 

)rung  to  life  one  day  and  was  instantly 

successful,"  he  says.  "But  this  thing 

had  more  perils  than  Pauline, 

it's  miraculous  that  it  worked.  Angels 

were  sitting  on  their  shoulders." 

CONTINUED    ON     PAG  I       " 


GET  MODEST 
left,  Costello  says  there  are 
at  least  500  albums  better  than 
Get  Happy!!,  his  1 980  release. 


Annie  Leibovitz  launched  her  career 
with  Rolling  Stone  magazine  in  1970 
(Grace  Slick  was  her  first  assignment), 
toured  with  the  Rolling  Stones  five  years 
later  ("I  went  to  hell  and  back"),  and 
has  photographed  nearly  every  rock  icon 
(who  could  forget  her  1980  portrait 
of  John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono?).  So,  the 
Music  Issue  offered  a  return  to  her 
roots.  Leibovitz,  at  left  with  rapper 
DMC,  shot  the  cover  and  29  of  the 
69  artists  in  the  portfolio  as  well  as 
many  of  the  photos  accompanying  Lisa 
Robinson's  story  about  the  Stones'  1975 
tour.  The  author  of  five  photography 
books,  she  has  been  a  V.F.  contributing 
photographer  since  1983. 
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For  contributing  stylist  Kim  Meehan, 

styling  photo  shoots  for  Vanity  Fair 

has  meant  everything  from  wrangling 

ducks  on  the  creek  behind  Paul 

Newman's  house  to  rebuilding  the 

costumes  of  famous  TV  cowboys 

of  the  50s  and  60s;  jobs  have  taken  her 

from  Malaysia  to  Muhammad  Ali's 

Michigan  home  to  Ted  Turner's  Montana 

buffalo  ranch.  For  our  Music  Portfolio, 

she  collaborated  with  her  "mentor," 

Annie  Leibovitz,  with  whom  she  also 

works  on  V.F.'s  Hollywood  portfolio. 

Actors,  she  says,  "are  very  serious 

about  their  hair  and  makeup," 

but  musicians  just  ask,  "Can  1  please 

wear  my  T-shirt  and  jeans?" 


Overseeing  Vanity  Fair's  first-ever 

Music  Issue  required  equal  parts 
creativity  and  diplomacy  from  seni< 
articles  editor  Aimee  Bell.  "It  wa 
tricky,"  she  says,  "because  people, 
especially  writers  and  editors,  can  I 
extremely  passionate  about  their  ta; 
in  music.  One  musician  might  be 
somebody's  favorite,  but  somebody 
else's  worst  nightmare.  We  had  to 
reconcile  a  lot  of  opinions."  In  adc 
to  working  with  legendary  rock 
journalist  Lisa  Robinson  on  the 
portfolio  and  on  Robinson's  story  a 
the  1975  Rolling  Stones  tour,  Bell 
edited  James  Wolcott's  column  abc 
Bobby  Darin.  The  issue  as  a  whole 
she  says,  "reflects  the  entire  staff's  1 
efforts  and  was  an  extraordinary    , 
learning  experience  for  me.  I  now  1 
who  Massive  Attack  is.  And  I  got 
to  meet  Keith  Richards." 


A  nine-year  veteran  of  Vanity  Fair. 
contributing  photography  editor 
SunHee  Grinnell  has  suffered  n 
than  her  share  of  work-related 
irritation,  but  nothing  could  have 
prepared  her  for  the  job  of 
producing  the  majority  of  the  Mu< 
Issue's  shoots.  "It  involved  what 
had  to  be  over  10,000  phone  calls 
a  lot  of  tears,  some  blood,  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  frustration. 
The  fact  that  I  enjoyed  it  to  a  degi 
makes  me  think  that  I'm  an 
insane  workaholic."  It's  not  just 
psychological  dysfunction  that  kee 
Grinnell  going,  though.  "I'm  a  hu 
fan  of  photography,  and  the  best 
part  of  my  job  is  that  1  get  to  wor 
with  a  great  caliber  of  photograph 
which  1  don't  take  for  granted." 
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<  'ouiiibuling  editOl  Steven  Daly  is 

living  proof  of  the  theory  that 

musicians  are  merely  frustrated  critics. 

I  laving  enjoyed  critical  success 

in  the  early  80s  playing  drums  for 

the  vaguely  "seminal"  (see  "The 

Rock  Snob's  Dictionary")  indie  band 

Orange  Juice,  he  turned  to 

writing  for  such  magazines  as  Spin 

and  Rolling  Sialic.  This  month, 

Daly  looks  at  the  recording  career  of 

Madonna.  "She's  the  last  person 

who  needs  anyone  to  leap  to  her 

defense,"  says  Daly.  "But  1  think 

it's  worth  noting  that  she's  one  of 

the  last  middle-age  sophisticates 

still  making  pop  music.  Even  in  her 

penthouse  lair,  she  is  attuned  to 

every  dog  whistle  of  street  culture." 


A  historian  and  the  author  of  12  books, 

including  an  award-winning  biography 

of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

Geoffrey  C.  Ward  has  also  been 

documentary-film  maker  Ken  Burns's  chief 

collaborator  for  more  than  17  years.  But 

their  latest  project  may  have  been  the  most 

pleasurable  for  him.  "I've  been  listening 

to  jazz  all  my  life,  and  this  has  been  an 

absolute,  unequivocal  joy  to  work  on,"  he 

says  of  Jazz:  A  History  of  America's 

Music,  excerpted  on  page  178.  Writing  this 

companion  book  to  the  PBS  series, 

which  will  air  in  January,  has  given  Ward, 

he  says,  "a  wonderful  chance  to  fill 

out  the  characters— a  chance  to  provide 

more  context,  tell  more  stories,  bring 

people  to  life  in  a  different  way." 


For  photographer  Sam  Jones, 
a  passionate  musician  who 
says  he  plays  "a  lot  of  instrument 
poorly,"  this  month's  Music 
Portfolio  was  a  dream  come  true: 
Tori  Amos  let  him  noodle  around 
on  her  piano,  the  temporarily 
reassembled  Byrds  played  all  his 
requests,  and  his  hero  Willie  Nels 
welcomed  him  to  the  sprawling, 
ersatz  Western  town  he's  dubbed 
Luck,  Texas.  "To  be  able  to 
photograph  Willie  Nelson  and  kn 
that  you've  listened  to  an  album  t 
him  150  times,  and  to  be  able  to 
to  him  about  that  record  and  abc 
the  process  of  writing— that  was 
really  great  for  me,"  says  Jones. 
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told,  QtlPl2  cover  subjects 
have  sola1  more  than  320  milli 
albums.  Belter  yet,  their 
son^s  have  inspired  hope, 
shaken  booties,  and 
given  modernity  its 
pulsing,  joyous 
soundtrack 
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nless  you  feel  like  you're  going 
to  die  if  you  don't  do  it,  it's  cheat- 
ing," says  Icelandic  pop  star-actress 
Bjork,  34,  about  her  commitment  to  making 
music.  She  first  came  to  the  world's  attention  as 
the  yelping,  outrageous  lead  singer  of  the  altema- 
rock  group  the  Sugarcubes,  a  band  she  and  her 
friends  started  in  her  native  Reykjavik  as  a  joke. 
Her  solo  career  has  been  anything  but,  pro- 
ducing such  revelatory  albums  as  Debut  (1993) 
and  the  multi-platinum  Post  (1995).  This  past 
spring  she  won  the  best-actress  award  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  for  her  intense  portrayal 
of  a  blind  woman  on  death  row  in  Lars  von  Trier's 
Dancer  in  the  Dark  (a  musical,  no  less).  Selmasongs,  the  ex- 
panded soundtrack  to  the  film,  is  her  latest  record.  These  days 
Bjork  divides  her  time  between  Iceland  and  London,  but  she 
went  to  New  York  this  summer  to  promote  Dancer  in  the  Dark 
and  liked  it  so  much  she  decided  to  stick  around  for  three  weeks 
in  order  to  do  our  cover  shoot.  Unlike  the  weird  waif  she  plays 


AHEUOFABAND 
Left,  Bjork  (wearing  a  dress  by 
Alexandre  Matthieu  and  fishnets  by  Wolford|, 
Bono  (in  his  own  clothes),  Macy  Gray  (in 
a  shirt  by  Jean  Paul  Gaultier  and  jeans  by 
Diesel  with  accessories  by  Chanel),  and  Keith 
Richards  (wearing  a  coot  and  shirt  by  tords 
Los  Angeles).  Below,  a  Richards  grip-and-grin 
with  old  mote  Chock  Berry.  Bottom,  Bjork 
and  Gray  cuddle.  Cover  photograph:  Hair  by 
Sally  Hershberger,  Edris  Nicholls,  and  Tre 
Major.  Makeup  by  Jeanine  Lobell,  Jillian 
Dempsey,  and  Billy  B.  Manicures  by  Deborah 
Lippmann.  Grooming  by  Glgi  Hale 
and  Rheanne  White.  Set  design  by  Rick 
Floyd.  Styled  by  Kim  Meehan. 
Photographed  exclusively  for  V.F.  by 
Annie  Leiboviti  in  New  York  City. 


in  her  videos,  Bjork  is  sure  of  her  pur 
pose.  She  says  she  has  50  years  aheac 
of  her  to  create  the  perfect  pop  song 
Anything  she  wants  to  do  is  wort! 
waiting  for.  -lisa  robinsc* 


He's  charmed  the  Pope  and  the  U.N 

General  Assembly  in  an  attempt  t( 

eliminate  world  debt.  Millions  of  peo 

pie  have  thrilled  to  his  band's  con 

certs.  He  is  still  a  passionate  fan  him 

self-of  Patti  Smith,  the  Clash,  the 

Buzzcocks.  And  at  our  cover  shoot  he 

immediately  went  over  to  longtime  pa 

Bjork  and  congratulated  her  on  he 

showing  at  Cannes  ("She's  done  verj 

well  in  the  films,"  he  said).  Bono  t 

the  lead  singer  of  the  Irish  rock  banc 

U2,  which  has  sold  more  than  10( 

million  albums,  headlined  tours  al 

over  the  world,  and  is 

shoo-in  for  the  Rock  an( 

Roll  Hall  of  Fame  (they  wil 

be  eligible  in  2004)— all  thi 

from  a  little  "punk"  banc 

that  started  two  decade 

ago  in  Dublin  playing  Ra 

mones  covers  at  audition 

for  record  labels.  Thi 

month  U2  releases  its  nev 

album,  All  That  You  Can 

Leave  Behind.  Next  sprinj 

the  band  will  begin  a  work 

tour  in  the  U.S.,  with  Bono  ready— once  again 

to  prove  that  U2  is,  in  his  words,  "the  loudes 

folk  band  in  the  world."  — L.R 

As  guitarist  and  co-songwriter  of  the  world' 
greatest  and  longest-running  rock  'n'  roll  banc 
Keith  Richards  is  rock's  original  outlaw  am 
coolest  survivor.  Age,  addiction,  death,  fights 
nothing  could  stop  the  Rolling  Stones.  Richard; 
a  native  of  Dartford,  England,  who  now  lives  i 
Connecticut  with  his  wife,  Patti,  and  their  tw 
teenage  daughters,  set  the  standard  for  blues 
based  rock  guitar:  chunky  chords,  undeniable  groove,  no  grati 
itous  solos.  In  its  37-year  history,  the  band  has  sold  over  100  mi 
lion  copies  of  more  than  30  albums,  been  inducted  into  th 
Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  and  remains  the  biggest  concert  a 
traction  in  the  world.  The  legendary  Richards  is  a  musician  firs 
he  feels  a  band  is  only  really  alive  if  it's  onstage.  At  the  end 
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8.ooa.m.   Lands  in  Sydney. 


TIME   CHANGES   EVERYTHING.   EXCEPT  A   RADO. 

Made  from   ultra-hard   materials  -  to  outlast  Time   itself. 


RADO 

Switzerland 

For  information  please  call  toll  free  (800)  283-7236 
www.rado  com 


.1   i  ilu  assembled  talent  and  pro 

should  just  all  do  a  gig."        L.R. 

oun  l-  like  Mocy  Gray.  The  30-year-old  na- 

, ., ..  .a.  <  >hio,  was  the  surprise  success  storj  of  2000  with 

/ if*  fs,  that  sold  seven  million  copies. 


Gray,  who  flew  in  from  Austria,  where  she  was  on 
tour,  to  sit  for  V.F.'s  cover,  has  moods  that  range 
from  spacey  to  exuberant,  and  a  psychedelic  visual 
style— think  Sly  Stone,  Jimi  Hendrix— that  has  been  missing  for 
too  long  in  rock.  She  grew  up  listening  to  records  by  James 
Brown,  Stevie  Wonder,  and  Aretha  Franklin,  but  was  so  self- 
conscious  about  her  "funny"  voice  that  she  barely  spoke,  much 
less  sang.  At  the  MTV  Awards  in  September  she  beat  out  a 
number  of  teen  dreams  when  she  walked  off  with  the  best-new- 
prize.  There  is  some  justice.  —L.R. 


When  the  lanky,  pomade-lopped  28-year-old  Chuck  Berr^ 
first  duckwalked  across  the  national  stage,  in  1955,  he  brought  to 
the  squeaky-clean  Hit  Parade  a  real  sense  of  back-alley  threat 
and  plenty  of  it.  With  little  visible  effort,  the  St.  Louis  native 
whipped  out  ajukeboxful  of  classics  '"Maybellene."  "Sweet  Lit 
tie  Sixteen."  "No  Particular  Place  to  Go"— that  hymned  teenage 
life  with  wry  specificity  and  that,  in  their  adroit 
use  of  vernacular,  prefigured  hip-hop  by  decades 
At  our  photo  shoot,  Berry— who  will  be  one  o 
five  recipients  of  Washington's  Kennedy  Centei 
Honors  in  December— was  showing  ofT  photos  o 
himself  with  Bill  Clinton  and  Tony  Blair.  He  alsc 
had  a  couple  of  adamant  requests:  that  we  serve 
oatmeal  cookies  and  put  him  up  at  the  luxurious 
LaGuardia  Marriott.  — steven  daly 

Patti  Smith  electrified  the  mid-70s  New  Yorl 
City  punk  scene.  She  combined  Beat-style  poetr) 
with  hard-edged  rock  'n'  roll.  By  1978,  she  and  th< 
Patti  Smith  Group  had  taken  their  act  around  th< 
world  and  had  a  Top  20  hit  with  "Because  th< 
Night."  Then  she  quit  and  moved  to  suburban  De 
troit  to  marry  former  MC5  guitarist  Fred  "Sonic' 
Smith  and  raise  their  two  children.  But  after  th< 
sudden  deaths  of  both  her  husband  and  her  broth 
er,  Todd,  in  1994,  Smith,  at  the  age  of  49,  returnee 
to  New  York  City  and  re-entered  a  very  differen 
music  scene.  Since  then  she's  released  three  album 
of  newly  passionate,  optimistic  music.  She  came  t( 
our  shoot  directly  from  North  Carolina  and  the  fi 
nal  show  of  her  summer  tour.  Ever  a  fan,  she  says 
"I  would  listen  to  Bob  Dylan,  and  I  always  felt  tha 
there  was  somebody  out  there  who  voiced  thing 
for  me.  If  I  did  that  in  turn  for  other  people,  thei 
it's  a  great  thing."  —L.R 

The  music  world  fell  in  love  with  Fiona  Appl 
right  away.  She  was  discovered  in  1996  at  ag< 
18  when  her  debut  album,  Tidal—  with  its  song 
about  lust  and  heartache,  guilt  and  torment 
sold  four  million  copies  and  won  a  Grammy.  Ii 
her  first  year  of  fame,  this  self-described  "ba; 
ket  case"  was  called  difficult  and  melodramatic 
but  her  follow-up  album,  this  year's  When  th 
Pawn  .  .  . ,  revealed  a  more  confident  singei 
songwriter,  and  pianist.  She  was  a  delight  at  ou 
cover   shoot— arriving   earl) 
with  no  handlers,  clearly  ex 
cited  to  meet  the  rest  of  th 
musicians.  After  her  melt 
down  this   spring  at   Ne\ 
York's    Roseland— when    sh 
left  the  stage  mid-show  be 
cause  of  sound  problems- 
she  did  a  makeup  date  se\ 
eral  months  later  and  tol 
the  audience,  "It  was  a  mii 
understanding.  You  said  yo 
wanted  something  self-confessional.  1  thought  you  said  selfish  an 
unprofessional."  Perhaps  she's  not  so  tortured  after  all.  L.R 

His  latest  album.  Dr.  Die  2001,  finds  Dr.  Dre  in  a  reflective  moot 
feeling  "disconnected  from  the  streets  forever"  (he  is.  after  all,  3 
years  old,  married,  and  a  multimillionaire),  but  also  asserting  that  "; 
long  as  1  got  a  Beretta,  I'm  down  for  whatever."  (Napster  users,  to 
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luiive  jewelry  from  exclusive  jewelers 
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iew  this  beautiful  collection  and  find 
r  local  American  Gem  Society  jeweler 
at  www.ogscollection.com. 
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aume  &  Mercier  is  the  170-year-old 

jxury  Swiss  watchmaker  that  offers 

exceptional  timepieces.  To  find  the 

right  watch  for  you,  please  visit 

www.baumeandmercier.com. 
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www.  c  artier,  com 


artier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 
goods  including  jewelry,  watches, 
grance,  writing  instruments,  lighters, 
ither  goods,  silver,  and  crystal.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at  www.cartier.com. 


atww.  nord  strom.  com/caslon 

■Ion— sophisticated,  timeless,  and  clos- 
The  Caslon  online  boutique  housed  on 
10rdstrom.com  site  is  designed  to  give 
slomers  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
Caslon  apparel  online.  Visit  us  at 
www.nordstrom.com/caslon. 
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www.  chopard.  com 

over  the  "World  of  Chopard,"  a  world 
(ceptional  timepieces  and  jewelry  cre- 
i  with  charm  and  passion  in  the  most 
ecious  materials  for  over  135  years. 


www.  clinlque.  com 

>w  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 
ww.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online 
typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  match- 
and  precision-fit  skin  care.  Great  skin, 
at  looks.  And  a  friendly  return  policy. 
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diamond  jewelry  available  today.  Call 
888-82C-DANN  for  a  retailer  near  you. 
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www.  dooney.  com 

Visit  Dooney  &  Bourke's  Web  site  to 

see  the  newest  collection  of  fine  leather 

goods,  shop  online,  and  enter  to  win 

a  free  handbag. 


www.  eddiebauer.  com 

Outfit  everyone  on  your  list  in  Eddie  Bauer 

this  season  with  clothing,  accessories,  and 

home  furnishings  from  Eddiebauer.com. 

We  wrap  it.  We  ship  it. 

You  simply  click  it! 


eLUXURYcom 

www.  eluxury.  com 

Visitwww.eluxury.com,  the  world's 

pre-eminent  luxury  lifestyle  Web  address 

for  access  to  and  insights  on  today's 

styles  and  tomorrow's  trends. 


www.gap.com 

From  sweaters  and  leather  to 

extended  sizes  in  jeans  and  khakis, 

gap.com  is  the  place  to  shop  for  great 

clothes  for  men  and  women. 

gap.com  always  open 
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General  Foods  International  Coffees. "" 
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Hey,  Slick!  Visit  GUESS.com  and  meet 
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Super  sleek  and  sexy,  it's  the  best  way 

to  get  your  shine  on  this  fall. 
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Honda's  commitment  to  clean  air  began 

in  1975;  today  over  88%  of  our  new 

vehicles  are  Low-Emission  Vehicles  or 

cleaner.  Go  to  www.hondacorporate.com 

to  learn  more  about  our  products  and  our 

commitment  to  the  environment. 
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Since  1868,  International 

Watch  Company  in  Schaffhausen, 

Switzerland,  has  been  making  the  world's 

finest  watches. 
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and  technical  watch  designs.  We  invite 

you  to  view  our  Reverso,  Joaillerie, 

and  Master  lines. 
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Have  a  passion  for  jewelry? 
Learn  more  about  the  companies  and 
products  featured  in  "Return  to  Elegance" 
and  "Italian  Virtuosi,"  two  jewelry  supple- 
ments appearing  in  Vanity  Fair  this  month. 
Produced  by  Jewelers'  Circular  Keystone, 
the  jewelry  information  source. 
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liz  Claiborne 

www.lizclaiborne.com 

View  the  latest  Liz  Claiborne 

fashions,  learn  about  new  products  and 
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request  a  personal  wardrobe  consultation 
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ngsta  rap  in  the  late  80s  as  a  mem- 
Wesl  (  nasi  hip-hop  on  I992's 
of  a  white  kid  from  Detroit  with  a 
nind  blowing  How  has  brought  Die  one  of 
immercial  successes  to  date:  he  produced  Eminem's 
Marshall  Mathers  CD,  which  has  been  lounging  at  the  top  of 
the  charts  lor  lour  months  while  doing  more  to  infuriate  guardians 
of  public  moralitj  man  even  the  N.W.A.  oldie  "Fuck  tha  Police." 
But  controversj  doesn't  laze  Dre, 
who  arrived  at  our  shoot  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  and  was  pleased  to 
see  the  musicians  he'd  never 

and  Chuck  Berry.  (He  already         **         v" 
knew  Bono.)  Dre  was  taking  a 
daj  o\'\'  from  touring,  having 
How  n  in  from  hip-hop-loving 
Boise.  Idaho,      MICHAEL  hogan 


Whitney  Houston  on  24  hours'  notice.  Meanwhile,  Hill's  latest 
single,  "Breathe.''  the  title  track  from  her  new  album,  has  scored 
the  rare  leal  of  hitting  No.  I  on  both  the  country  and  pop  charts. 
She  is  currently  performing  with  her  husband,  country  star  Tim 
McGraw,  on  their  Soul2Soul  2000  tour.  She  had  interrupted  a 
family  vacation  to  take  part  in  our  cover  shoot,  where  she  met  the 
other  artists  for  the  first  time.  —punch  hutton 

It  was  the  comeback  heard  round  the  world:  after  nearly  two 
decades  of  fading  glory,  guitarist  Carlos  Santana,  who  cata- 
pulted out  of  Woodstock  in  1969  to  remake  rock  with  his  blend 
of  blues,  jazz,  and  Afro-Latin  rhythms,  surprised  even  himself  by 
stealing  the  show  a  second  time.  And  how:  his  aptly  titled  1999  re- 
lease. Supernatural,  sold  more  than  10  million  copies  in  less  than 
year  and  swept  the  Grammys.  You  can  go  home  again:  the  gra- 
cious, unassuming  Santana,  who  got  his  start  as  a  teenager  in  the 
brawling  blues  bars  of  Tijuana,  still  plays  straight  from  the  intersec- 
tion of,  in  his  words,  "soul,  heart,  mind,  body,  and  cojones."  He 
was  under  the  gun  the  day  of  our  shoot,  with  a  concert  that  night 
at  Jones  Beach.     — aliyah  baruchin 

The  term  "ghetto  fabulous"  might  have 
been  invented  for  Miss  Mary  J.  Blige 
of  Yonkers,  New  York.  The  diamond- 
hard  product  of  the  city's  Schlobohrr 
housing  projects  graduated  frorr 
church  choirs  to  Andre  Harrel 
groundbreaking  Uptown  Records 
With  her  rough-and-tough   1992  de 
but,  "Real  Love,"  she  became  th< 
hip-hop  generation's  prime  sex  sym 
bol.  At  our  shoot,  Blige,  who  must  have  th< 
longest  legs  in  show  business  since  Tina  Tur 
ner's,  talked  about  how  she's  grown  musically 
and  now  considers  herself  an  R&B  singer.  Oi 
her  latest  album,  Mary,  the  29-year-old  shine: 
in  the  regal  company  of  Elton  John,  Areth; 
Franklin,  and  Eric  Clapton— yet  her  every  soar 
ing  syllable  is  still  steeped  in  memories  of  th< 
hard-knock  life.  —  S.D 

"Every  revolutionary  act  is  an  act  of  love,"  say 
Zaclc  de  la  Roc  ha,  "so  every  song  I've  writ 
ten  has  been  a  love  song."  Not  that  he's  cor 
ventionally  romantic:  most  of  de  la  Rocha' 
songs  contain  fist-in-the-air  choruses  such  a 
"Fuck  you  / 1  won't  do  what  you  tell  me"  an< 
"Rolling  down  Rodeo  with  a  shotgun."  Th 
30-year-old  singer  for  Rage  Against  the  Mi 
chine  has  helped  make  the  pioneering  rap 
metal  band  one  of  the  90s'  few  enduring  roc 
acts.  While  it's  unclear  whether  his  revolutionar 
message  is  being  heeded,  de  la  Rocha's  angr 
lyrics  are  certainly  reaching  millions:  last  year' 
The  Battle  of  Los  Angeles  debuted  at  No.  1  o 
the  Billboard  charts  and  was  widely  praised  a 
the  best  rock  album  of  1999.  Even  though  he' 
flown  from  Japan  to  be  at  our  cover  shoot  an 
was  undoubtedly  jet-lagged,  he  was  alread 
talking  about  Rage's  summer  tour  and  upcon 
ing  live  album.  In  an  era  dominated  by  apath 
and  mindless  bubblegum,  de  la  Rocha's  word; 
whether  you  like  them  or  not,  bring  hope  th;, 
rock's  rebellious  and  socially  conscious  spirit 
alive  and  well.  JOHN  gilliii 
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It's  all  in  here.  We  start  with  a  giant  heaping  of 
bayou  zydeco.  We  throw  a  little  jazz  into  the  mix.  And 
then,  just  when  you  think  you've  got  Louisiana  all 
figured  out,  our  world-famous  Cajun  beat  kicks  in. 

Make  no  mistake,  Louisiana  is  a  mystical  musical 
gumbo  people  just  can't  get  enough  of. 
Home  to  rolling  hills,  piney  woods 
and  swamplands  rich  in  wildlife. 


ImUijwuL 


A  place  where  paddlewheelers  ply  the  Muddy  Mississippi 
and  bright  magnolias  grace  the  landscape. 

Get  a  taste  of  Louisiana  for  yourself. 
Enter  to  win  Vanity  Fair's  drawing  for  a  free 
trip  to  the  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Heritage 
Festival  just  by  calling  for  your  Free 

Louisiana  Tour  Guide. 

Call  1-800-933-6212  today. 


Come  As  You  Are.  Leave  Different.' 

www.LouisianaTravcl.com 


BLONDE  AND  BLONDER 

liiton  girls  have  readers  cringing;  welcome  back,  Auntie  Mame;  Gail  Katz 
Bierenbaum's  sister  lodges  a  complaint;  addicted  to  Nick  Tosches;  readers  won't  see 
Joe  DiMaggio  brought  down;  Rocky,  the  "wiener  dog,"  gets  his  reward 


PARIS  IS  BURNING 

Nicky  and  Faris  Hilton, 
photographed  at  the 
Grand  Motel  on  Pico 
Avenue  in  Los  Angeles  on 
February  12,  2000. 
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As  a  fourth-generation  Hilton 
(Eva  Hilton,  Conrad's  sister, 
was  my  great-grandmother) 
I  am  ashamed  that  Paris  and  Nicky  Hil- 
ton are  related  to  me.  While  I  have  not 
had  any  connection  with  the  Hilton  fam- 
ily since  my  great-grandmother  died,  I 
now  see  why:  in  Nancy  Jo  Sales's  article 
"Hip-Hop  Debs"  [September],  they  are 
revealed  to  be  immature,  spoiled  snobs. 
I  was  particularly  angered  by  the  way 
Paris  treats  clerks  at  the  Hilton  hotels,  de- 
manding to  have  a  room  key  and  grab- 
bing it  from  their  hands  as  if  she  owned 
the  place.  My  advice  to  the  Hilton  girls? 
Get  something  meaningful  in  your  lives 
frcat  the  people  who  work  at  Hilton 


hotels  with  respect;  they  help  pay  for 
your  designer  clothes  and  sad  lifestyles. 

CELESTE  HINES 
Los  Angeles,  California 

IT  IS  REGRETTABLE  that  no  official  of 
the  Dwight  School  was  consulted  as  to 
the  recollections  of  Paris  Hilton's  mother 
on  her  daughter's  tenure  at  our  school.  I 
won't  violate  our  strict  confidentiality  pol- 
icy with  a  point-by-point  refutation.  I  can 
assert  that  Mrs.  Kathy  Hilton  gave  out- 
right misinformation  on  Paris's  academic 
average  and  on  her  very  short  stay— only 
part  of  the  10th  grade— at  Dwight.  Much 
more  serious  is  Mrs.  Hilton's  statement 
"We  left  that  school  because  we  had  a 


stalker."  To  my  knowledge,  no  complain] 
about  a  stalker  was  ever  lodged  with  thj 
school  by  Mrs.  Hilton. 

For  the  record,  Dwight  implements 
ery  precaution  recommended  for  school! 
by  security  professionals.  We  offer  thj 
International  Baccalaureate  program  i] 
grades  K  through  12  and  are  very  sensl 
tive  to  the  security  concerns  of  the  manl 
diplomats  and  foreign  dignitaries  whj 
send  children  to  Dwight.  Our  securitj 
under  the  direction  of  a  former  detectivl 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Dcpar 
ment,  is  second  to  none.  Our  Parent! 
Association  conducts  an  active  eyes-oij 
the-street  program,  which  is  a  highly  e| 
fective  deterrent  to  any  malefactor. 
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IT  IS  SWF.h'l  that  Nancy  ■ 
Sales  refuses  to  pass  ju 
merit  on  this  vulgar  and 
pid  duo,  simply  reporting 
facts  in  the  tradition  of  ob 
tive  journalism.  The  auth 
slyly  inserted  sour  details 
rare,  and  so  meek  as  to 
almost  missed.  And  p 
David  LaChapelle,  who 
tographed  the  sisters.  Wh 
awful  task. 

LISA  HILLlj 
Denver,  Cold 


PERHAPS  IF  THE  Hiltons 
better  attention  to  their  dai 
ters'  activities,  the  girls  w< 
not  have  to  contend  with  s 
ers  and  the  like. 

KATHLEEN  TOO 
Seattle.  Washii 


MR.  MAME 

Patrick  Dennis  strikes  an  Edwardian  pose 

on  a  I50-year-old  sofa  in  the  study  of  his  Manhattan 

town  house,  October  4,  I962. 


"stalker"  could  have  escaped  notice  in 
the  environs  of  the  Dwight  School.  To 
say  that  this  happened  is  a  calumny. 

Your  writer  makes  plain  why  Paris  Hil- 
ton deserves  sympathy.  But  neither  Paris 
nor  any  young  person  having  a  difficult 
time  is  well  served  when  a  reputable  jour- 
nal takes  at  face  value  the  distorted  ac- 
count of  a  disaffected  parent.  In  this  case, 
a  brief  phone  call  to  any  school  official 
would  have  established  the  truth. 

CELLA  REA 

Director  of  development  and  communications 

The  Dwight  School 

New  York,  New  York 

SURE,  I  WAS  AS  DISGUSTED  as  anyone 
else  by  the  photographs  of  the  Hilton  sis- 
ters making  their  trailer-trash  debut,  but 
after  reading  Nancy  Jo  Sales's  article  I 
was  struck  by  how  completely  normal  the 
New  York  bourgeoisie  is. 

Aren't  there  thousands  of  families  na- 
tionwide with  wild  and  shameless  daugh- 
ters who  love  to  play  seductresses?  And 
how  common  is  the  mother  who  has 
faith  in  the  purity  and  potential  of  her 
little  angels,  who  are  living  out  her  own 
unrealized  dreams?  Or  the  preoccupied 
father  who  tries  feebly  to  communicate 
with  his  grown-up  children,  but  was  bet- 
ter with  them  when  they  were  babies? 
And  let's  not  forget  the  younger  brothers, 
who  mischievously  try  to  orchestrate  re- 
venge on  their  bullying  sister. 

DAWN  D- ARIES  CHALLIS 

New  York,  New  York 


AS  GODMOTHER  to 
Schnabel  sisters,  and  a 
having  spent  last  summ< 
Borneo,  Vietnam,  and  C 
with  Stella,  and  sprinj 
Rome  with  Lola,  I've  never  heard 
mention  of  the  Hilton  girls.  The 
competition"  spoken  of  sounds  ( 
looks!)  like  wishful  thinking. 

Having  the  great  Jacqueline  for  t 
mother,  Lola  and  Stella  wouldn 
caught  dead  wearing  shoes  like  the 
the  Hiltons  are  wearing,  much  less 
ing  for  those  pictures.  Incomprehen 
behavior! 

LAUREN  HUH 
New  York,  New 


GREAT  MAME 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  Leslie  Be 
for  writing  a  long-awaited  pie 
Patrick  Dennis  ["The  Man  Who 
Mame,"  September].  Ever  since  dis 
ering  Little  Me  in  the  early  80s, 
longed  to  know  his  story.  I'd  always 
pected  that  he  was  a  flaming  qu 
How  nice  to  have  that  confirmed,  ar 
such  a  generous  spirit. 

RUPERT  SN 
London,  En 

OH,  WHAT  A  WONDERFUL  artich 
Patrick  Dennis.  Auntie  Mame!  Woul 
it  be  nice,  just  once,  to  have  a  sexy, 
inine,  young  movie  Mame?  WhateveiJ 
atrical  reincarnations  may  occur  ir 
future,  the  ideal  thing  would  be  tc 
Patrick  Dennis  back  in  print. 

KEVIN  I)  AMI 
Sunland,  (;ili| 


Mil     i 

ce  4 
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NEVER  THE  SAME:  IN  CLASSIC  HERMES 
OR  HERMES  ORANGE 

HERMES 

PARIS 


//  stirs  the  soul!' 


3™>dtVanMaCafir 


■  in]  USION     Leslie 
M  |  to  Edward 
trii  k  Dennis),  is  in  her  own 
[|  rani  f  i  was  anything,  he  was  .1 
ual    iomething  quite  apart  from 
Aos\     1    men  are  conventionally 
masculine  and  naturally  prefer  other 
masculine  men.  This  may  not  be  ap- 
parent m  the  effete  literary  circles  Ben- 
netts nunes  in,  but  it's  the  reality  many 
women  deny.    They  believe  that  gay 
men  want  to  be  women,  but  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

D  G.  ELLIOT 
Washington,  D.C. 

SOME  YEARS  BACK  when  I  was  an  editor 
at  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  I  pub- 
lished the  out-of-print  Auntie  Manic, 
along  with  Genius  and  The  Joyous  Sea- 
son, two  of  Tanner/Dennis's  best  books, 
1  think.  I  sought  out  his  wife,  Louise 
Tanner,  to  write  the  introduction. 

1  don't  think  she  was  so  much  in  de- 
nial about  his  sexuality  (well,  maybe  a 
little)  as  just  in  love  with  her  husband. 
Thank  you,  Vanity  Fair,  for  reminding 
your  readers  of  a  fascinating,  remark- 
able, and  talented  humorist. 

KAREN  KELLY 

New  York,  New  York 


SISTER  ACT 

I  AM  (JAIL  KATZ  BIERENBAUM'S  sister.  I 
have  just  finished  reading  (for  the  fourth 
time)  Lisa  DePaulo's  "Intimations  of  Mur- 
der" [September].  It  is  1:30  a.m.,  and 
sleep  still  eludes  me.  This  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  surprised,  hurt,  and  of- 
fended by  Ms.  DePaulo's  point  of  view, 
her  tone,  her  omissions,  her  gratuitous 
criticisms,  her  inaccuracies,  and  her 
unprincipled  depiction  of  my  sister  and 
my  deceased  mother.  Although  my  sis- 
ter's case  has  received  intense  media 
coverage,  your  article  is  the  only  one 
that  has  offended  our  family.  To  gain 
my  cooperation,  Ms.  DePaulo's  initial 
correspondence  promised  that  she  would 
be  "doggedly  thorough,  compassionate 
and  fair."  My  trust  was  violated,  and  her 
promise  broken. 

ALAYNE  KATZ 
Irvington,  New  York 

AFTER  READING  Lisa  DePaulo's  fasci- 
nating yet  appalling  story  "Intimations 
of  Murder,"  I've  come  to  believe  that 
our  country  is  turning  into  a  police  state. 
When  an  American  citizen  is  arrested 
and  charged  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
it's  time  to  question  the  policymakers. 


Unless  new  evidence  is  present 
the  prosecution,  I  say  leave  Dr. 
baum  to  do  his  charity  work. 

REX  BUTTER 
Leesburg,  Ncv 

PERHAPS  LISA  DkPAULO  shoul 
spoken  with  one  of  your  other  w 
Dominick  Dunne,  before  printir 
misleading  ideas  about  the  natur 
domestic  abuser.   She  proposes 
Bierenbaum  wanted  to  get  rid  of  h 
he  had  the  perfect  instrument:  d 
Abusers  do  not  want  to  get  rid  0 
wives  or  girlfriends;  they  want  to 
them— and  the  ultimate  form  of 
is  to  take  someone's  life. 

C.  M. 

Los  Angeles,  C 

WHILE  READING  "Intimations  o 
der,"  nothing  truly  shocked  me. 
that  is,  the  final  paragraph,  whi 
missing  woman's  own  brother  ca 
with  the  wonderfully  original  i< 
turning  his  sister's  life  and  disappe 
into  book  deals  and  made-for-TV 
How  about  a  video  game! 

MICHAEL  R.  H( 

Monr< 


HIGH  TIMES 


NEVER  HAS  A  PIECE  made  me 
every  word,  and  every  convolute 
beautiful  sentence,  as  did  Nick  To 
article  "Confessions  of  an  Opiums 
[September].  His  quest  for  Nirvar 
me  glued  to  the  pages. 

I  experienced  opium  many  yea 
(the  gift  of  former  students  at 
York  prep  school),  and  Tosches'! 
brought  back  long-dormant  mem 

PETER 

East  Walpole,  Mass; 

NICK  TOSCHES'S  ARTICLE  on  hi 
for  opium  was  superb.  Of  course,  tl 
warriors  will  hate  it,  as  Mr.  Toscl 
minated  the  unequivocal  sensel< 
and  futility  of  the  concept  of  an 
drug."  After  all,  he  traveled  arou 
world  in  relentless  pursuit  of  the 
of  his  illicit  desire. 

WILLIAM 

Federal  Correctional  Ii 
Seagovi 

I  WAS  SICKENED  at  the  need 
Tosches  to  work  his  way  through 
els  where  children  and  vulnerable 
females  were  offered  for  a  price.  I 
visiting  such  places  with  accef 
Mr.  Tosches  continued  on  pa 
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Roots  vibrations.  Thousands  of 

applications  and  an  arcade  of  games  on 

Palm  OS*  software  enhanced  by  Sony.  A 
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CHAUMET 

joaillier     depuis     1780 
Paris 


LETTERS 


iiiNiiNuiD   from    paoi    122   encourages 

cnincs  against  children  and  young  women. 

MARY  M.  McKEE 

Minnclonka.  Minnesota 

SOMEONE  FINALLY  SAID  what  I  have 
been  thinking  about  "wine  connoisseurs" 
for  years.  "Just  shut  up  and  drink."  I 
laughed  out  loud. 

NATHALIE  WILLIAMS 
Sarasota,  Florida 

NICK  TOSCHES  begins  his  article  with 
a  portrait  of  pretentious  wine  "con- 
noisseurs" and  then  goes  on  to  become 
precisely  the  kind  of  character  he  has, 
rather  viciously,  described,  albeit  in  a 
different  context.  It  might  be  more  inter- 
esting to  read  what  the  old-timers  in 
these  opium  dens  have  to  say  about 
their  visitor. 

VICKI  HAMMOND 
Sausalito,  California 


LONELY  IDOL 

IN  BUZZ  BISSINGER'S  article  "For  Love 
of  DiMaggio"  [September],  the  assertion 
is  made  that  Joe  DiMaggio  confided  to 
his  attorney,  Morris  Engelberg,  that  "he 
hated  Frank  Sinatra"  for  acting  "as  a 
pimp"  in  setting  up  Marilyn  Monroe  with 
the  Kennedys  "in  exchange  for  political 
favors." 

This  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  Frank  Si- 
natra was  a  close  friend  of  Marilyn's  and 
also  held  Joe  DiMaggio  in  high  esteem. 
Mr.  Engelberg  makes  this  claim  at  a 
time  when,  conveniently,  neither  of  these 
American  heroes  is  here  to  comment. 

HAL  LIFSON 
Sherman  Oaks,  California 

AS  A  BASEBALL  NUT  I  couldn't  resist 
your  recent  story  about  Joe  DiMaggio. 

Joe's  legal  adviser  and  confidant  gives 
us  an  insider's  portrait  of  an  American 
icon  as  a  vain,  hypersensitive,  and  cheap 
man  who  cruelly  controlled  and  discard- 
ed his  entourage  of  sycophants. 

But  astute  DiMaggio-watchers  find 
nothing  new  here,  except  for  a  few  more 
details.  We  are  hardly  shocked  to  learn 
that  he  hated  the  Kennedys  and  forever 
grieved  for  his  ex-wife,  Marilyn  Monroe. 

JOSEPH  H.  GUSKY 
Buffalo,  New  York 

TED  WEEMS,  the  big-band  leader,  intro- 
duced me  to  Joe  DiMaggio  at  the  Chez 
Paree  nightclub  in  Chicago  in  1955.  We 
were  having  dinner  when  someone  spot- 
ted DiMaggio  across  the  room.  Ted  man- 


aged to  shake  his  hand  and  asked  hi 
meet  some  friends.  DiMaggio  smirke 
the  way  through  the  agonizing  proce 
of  shaking  our  hands  and  left  wit 
saying  good-bye.  Until  I  read  Buzz 
singer's  article,  I  thought  that  the  s 
was  temporary. 

BOBBRINI 
Bellcair  Beach,  F 

THE  REVELATION  in  your  article 
Joe  DiMaggio  detested  Bill  Clinton, 
Sinatra,  and  the  Kennedys  will  only 
to  his  legendary  stature  as  a  man  of 
nite  class. 

ROGER  R.  PHII 
New  Canaan,  Conn< 

YOUR  ARTICLE  on  Joe  DiMa 
touched  my  spirit.  Some  may  inte 
the  relationship  between  the  Yankee 
per  and  Morris  Engelberg  as  "m 
nary,"  but  I  see  the  picture  in  a  diff 
light.  I  see  the  two  men  devoted  to 
other.  While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  DiM 
did  gain  financially  from  his  associ 
with  Mr.  Engelberg,  I  believe  he  acq 
something  much  more  valuable  alon 
way— a  trusted  friend. 

CORINNE  KI 

Anthem,  A 


MAN'S  COOLEST  FRIEND 

WE  ARE  WRITING  TO  YOU  on  behi 
our  beloved  miniature  dachshund, 
who  would  like  to  thank  your  mag 
for  naming  him  the  "It"  dog,  not 
but  twice,  in  recent  issues.  This  h 
has  helped  to  heal  the  years  of  e 
ing  such  epithets  as  "wiener 
"bratwurst,"  and  "salchicha"  (he 
live  in  L.A.). 

LYNN  HIRSHFIELD  AND  ELI  P 

Venice,  Ca 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  wi 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phon< 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  Nev 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  let 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  fo 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodat< 
All  other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@v 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  ed: 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  oth 
used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions  b< 
the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photog 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Ft 
consideration  should  not  send  originals 
requested  in  writing  to  do  so  by  \anit 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accomj 
by  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  em 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is 
sponsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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BOBBY  ROCKS  | 

Bobby  Darin  performs  a  , 

number  in  the  Italian- : 

nightclub  scene  from  the 

1961  romantic  comedy ' 

Come  September. 
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FOREVER  YOUNG 

Among  a  Brylcreem  brigade 
that  included  Fabian,  Frankie 
Avalon,  and  Paul  Anka,  one 
talent  shone  brighter,  hotter,  and 
truer.  A  Bobby  Darin  revival, 
27  years  after  his  heart  stopped 
at  age  37,  is  no  sentimental 
journey:  Darin  still  packs 
a  visceral  punch,  underscoring 
the  tragedy  of  his  death- 
and  of  his  life 


n  March  24,  1958,  Elvis  Presley  was  inducted  into 
the  U.S.  Army,  his  hepcat  pompadour  and  side- 
burns mowed  down  in  a  regulation  G.I.  haircut. 
Captured  by  news  photographers  under  the  direction  of  his  man- 
ager Colonel  Tom  Parker,  Elvis's  turn  in  the  barber's  chair  was  a 
public  ceremony:  a  symbolic  shearing,  not  only  of  Elvis— who 
would  return  from  the  service  a  meek  semblance  of  himself,  a 
mamas  boy  without  a  mama  (his  distraught  mother,  Gladys,  died 
while  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hood,  soon  to  depart  for  Ger- 
many)—but  of  rock  'n'  roll  itself.  Rock's  Tarzan  yell  was  about  to 
be  emasculated  into  a  transistorized  tweet.  In  Albert  Goldman's 
biography  of  Elvis,  Presley's  removal  from  the  scene  was  among 
the  many  losses  rock  'n'  roll  took  in  the  late  50s:  Buddy  Holly, 
Ritchie  Valens,  and  the  Big  Bopper  died  in  a  plane  crash;  Little 
Richard,  hounded  by  the  tax  man,  scurried  to  Europe;  Chuck 
Berry  and  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  scandalized  the  nation  by  consorting 


with  minors  (Berry  was  busted  for  violating  the  Mann  Act);  Ed< 
Cochran  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  that  injured  Gene  Vincei 
and  radio  host  Alan  Freed,  apostle  of  the  airwaves,  was  brou§ 
down  on  payola  charges.  With  these  deaths,  skids,  and  part 
eclipses,  rock's  chocolate-vanilla  mix-its  marriage  of  black  rhytl 
and  blues  and  white  southern  swagger— was  melted  down  a 
bleached  into  sugar  candy.  With  Freed  dethroned,  the  reigni 
ambassador  to  youth  became  Dick  Clark,  whose  American  Bat 
stand  showcased  the  latest  crop  of  "teen  twerps"  (Goldman's  te,rr 
wholesome  role  models  who  looked  as  if  they  had  been  squirt 
from  the  same  cake-decorating  gun.  Unnaturally  peppy,  th 
were  pop  singers,  not  rock  'n'  rollers,  their  very  names  soundi 
carbonated.  Fabian.  Frankie  Avalon.  Paul  Anka.  Bobby  Dar 
Bobby  Rydell.  Pat  Boone.  Connie  Francis.  Shelley  Fabares.  It 
as  if  Elvis  Presley  had  sired  a  litter  of  squealing  albinos. 
One  name  soon  separated  itself  from  this  Brylcreem  b 
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'  cissotio,  raised  in  a  rough  section  of 
n  (he  picked  the  surname  out  ol  the  phone 
u  ii  the  showbiz  ranks  like  ;i  featherweight 
H     •!  ■,  'r  the  i  atskills  at  the  age  of  15,  signed  .1  record- 
0  and  landed  Ins  first  Top  40  single  at  22  with 
Spli  ithtub  aria  which  he  dashed  off  in  35  min- 

,..l  which  sold  more  than  100,000  copies.  Subsequent  hits 
tream  Lover,"  "Beyond  the  Sea,"  and  "If  I  Were  a 
ntei  (the  song  which  asks  the  baffling  musical  question 
"Ii  1  were  a  carpenter,  and  you  were  a  lady  /  Would  you  marry 
yway,  would  sou  have  my  baby'.'"  what  a  hypothetical!). 
Darin's  breakthrough  number  and  signature  tune  was  his  revival- 
meeting  rendition  of  "Mack  the  Knife"  from  The  Threepenny 
Opera,  recorded  in  1959  despite  the  mushmouthed  advice  of  Dick 
Clark,  who  told  him  it  would  alienate  his  bubblegum  fans.  In- 
stead, its  success  made  Darin  a  crossover  sensation,  broadening 
his  appeal  to  adults  who  wouldn't  have  been  caught  dead  watch- 
ing Frankie  Avalon  leave  a  damp  stain.  Unlike  the  disposable 
items  the  music  industry  was  manufacturing,  the  multitalented 
Darin  was  a  throwback  to  durable,  knock- em-dead  blue-ribbon 
hams  such  as  Al  Jolson,  Eddie  Cantor,  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  and 
Darin's  hero,  Frank  Sinatra;  he  sang,  did  impressions,  played 
instruments,  ad-libbed,  and  danced  like  a  Veg-O-Matic,  slicing, 
dicing,  and  chopping,  one  of  the  few  white  men  capable  of  exe- 
cuting the  James  Brown  slide  step  without  looking  dorky.  As 
bra/en  as  Cassius  Clay,  Darin  had  the  audacity  to  herald  his 
own  rising  star  and  specify  his  timetable  for  success.  In  inter- 
views, he  vowed  to  be  a  star  by  21,  a  legend  by  25,  and,  failing 
that,  an  institution  at  30.  His  Napoleonic  plans  to  conquer  the 
Copacabana  irked  reporters  and  fellow  performers.  Time  maga- 


zine called  him  "an  immodest  boy  with  modest  ability/'  ///, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  published  a  profile  called  "Little  Singe 
with  a  BIG  EGO,"  which  quoted  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  telling  Darin 
"Let  me  know  when  you  slop  being  a  legend,  so  we  can  star 
being  friends  again."  Undaunted,  Darin  answered  only  to  hi 
own  drumbeat.  "Conceit  is  thinking  you're  great:  egotism  i 
knowing  it,"  he  said. 

A  great  man  needs  a  great  lady,  and  Darin  found  his  in  San 
dra  Dec,  a  blonde  starlet  whose  Hostess  Twinkie  success  a 
Gidget  and  Tammy  (Tammy  and  the  Doctor,  etc.)  made  he 
the  teen  queen  of  the  50s  and  early  60s.  They  met  on  the  set  c 
Come  September,  where  Darin  glued  on  to  her  and  wouldn't  le 
go.  Before  he  married  Dee  in  1960,  Darin  informed  the  worl 
that  the  great  search  was  over:  "I've  finally  found  someone  mor 
important  to  me  than  myself."  He  must  have  believed  that  whe 
two  stars  mate  it's  bowling  night  on  Mount  Olympus,  an  exalte 
thunder.  Hubris  and  immaturity  were  about  to  exact  an  exces 
toll.  The  marriage  revealed  them  both  as  emotional  babies.  Ui 
worldly,  isolated,  her  movie  career  defunct  (the  sexual  revolutio. 
had  stranded  Gidget  in  her  sandbox).  Dee  turned  into  an  alc< 
holic  with  a  clever  mean  streak.  She  would  tell  Darin  his  toupe 
was  on  crooked  just  before  he  went  onstage,  sending  him  scurr 
ing  back  to  the  dressing  room  as  his  fanfare  played.  In  turn,  h 
would  ruin  her  TV  appearances  by  torpedoing  her  morale  befoi 
the  broadcasts.  The  tensions  escalated  beyond  head  games.  The 
only  son,  Dodd  Darin,  author  (with  Maxine  Paetro)  of  the  men 
oir  Dream  Lovers:  The  Magnificent  Shattered  Lives  of  Bobb 
Darin  and  Sandra  Dee,  recounts  a  fight  in  which  Dad  slapp< 
Mom  so  hard  she  hit  the  wall  and  slumped  to  the  floor,  an 


Bobby  Darin  pursued  Sandra  Dee  because  she  was  a  golden  piece  of  Hollywoo 
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HOLLYWOOD  WIFE 

Darin  and  Sandra  Dee 

/mtW 

at  the  Academy  Awards, 

April  17,  1961— four 

months  into  their 

troubled,  seven-year 

' 

fl 

marriage. 
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in  a  grand  understatement,  sadly  conclude 
"They  were  trying,  but  they  weren't  cor 
municating  very  well."  In  1966,  Darin 
Dee  separated,  and  later  divorced. 


Darin  mustered  a  modest  comeback 
the  early  70s,  headlining  his  own  ". 
variety  series  and  specials.  Once 
raucous  phenomenon,  he  was  now  an  < 
complished  pro,  his  rough  edges  smooth 
to  an  acrylic  finish.  Given  the  lofty  goals 
had  set  for  himself  early  in  life,  reestablis 
ing  himself  as  a  snappy  all-around  enterta 
er  didn't  seem  enough.  Unlike  his  felk 
former  teen  heartthrobs  Elvis  and  Sinati 
Darin  was  unable  to  break  through  the  t\ 
light.  When  he  died  in  1973  at  the  age  of 
the  obituary  notices  echoed  the  sad  refra 
of  unfulfilled  glory.  He  had  piddled  out 
fore  reaching  the  promised  land.  Each  wo 
of  its  brief  obit  carrying  institutional  weigl 
Time  magazine  seemed  to  have  the  fin 
say:  "A  divorce  and  a  new  image  gave  h 
a  boost,  but  he  never  achieved  his  outsf 
ken  ambition  'to  become  a  legend." 

Time  has  proven  Time  wrong.  Mo 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  deal 
Bobby  Darin's  legend  has  never  been  mc 
alive.  In  1990  he  was  inducted  poslhtimo 
ly  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 
1995,  Rhino  Records  released  a  four 
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i  tracks 

i  from 
napping 
hits  to  folk  rock  reveries, 
and  inspin  d  serious  re- 
considerations of  his  rep- 
utation. (Robert  Hilburn, 
the  pop-music  critic  of  the 
I  os   Ingeles  Times,  said 
the  set  disclosed  Darin  as 
perhaps  "the  most  versa- 
tile, ambitious  and  misun- 
derstood artist  of  his  time")  In  1998,  PBS  broad- 
cast a  documentary  called  Bobby  Darin:  Beyond 
the  Song,  which  contained  vintage  footage  of 
Darin  using  cribnotes  to  sing  the  lyrics  of  "Rock 
Island  Line"  in  his  first  TV  appearance  and  doing 
a  duet  with  Judy  Garland.  Earlier  this  year,  a 
DVD  and  video  of  his  last  TV  concert— Bobby 
Darin:  Mack  Is  Back!~was  sprung  from  the  ar- 
chives. On  the  horizon  is  the  seemingly  keen  pros- 
pect of  Kevin  Spacey  playing  the  lead  in  Darin's 
life  story.  (No  one's  going  to  tell  Spacey  his  Vel- 
cro's  on  crooked  without  a  fight!)  The  Bobby 
Darin  revival  isn't  a  memory-lane  stroll,  a  golden- 
oldies  bash.  The  all-out  attack  he  launched  as  a 
performer  hasn't  dated,  and  we're  more  aware  of 
the  demons  that  drove  him.  In  1973  his  death 
seemed  a  shame.  Now,  knowing  what  we  know,  it 
has  the  shape  of  tragedy. 


which  battered  Ins  heart  muscle  and  exhausted  his  puny  I'rameB 
lie  couldn't  roughhouse  with  other  kids,  missed  months  o 
school,  and  recuperated  for  a  year  in  an  alpine  sanatorium.  Suf 
fering  a  screaming  bout  of  rheumatic  fever  when  he  was  13,  h« 
overheard  the  doctor  tell  his  uncle  Charlie  that  he  wasn't  goinj 
to  live  to  see  his  16th  birthday.  The  doctor  was  wrong  abou 
the  date,  but  the  death  sentence  stood.  Darin  spent  his  entifl 

life  racing  the  calendai 
knowing  that  at  any  mo 
ment  his  heart  migh 
collapse.  As  his  so; 
writes  in  Dream  Lo\ 
ers,  "Bobby  needed  I 
become  a  legend  b 
twenty-five  because  h 
expected  to  be  dead  b 
thirty." 

With  no  time  t 
spare,  Darin  couldn 
brood  in  song  the  w; 
Sinatra  did,  as  if  th 
night  would  never  eu 
or  croon  a  mellow  tun 
with  tonsils  dipped  i 
molasses,  like  Dea 
Martin  or  Perry  Com 
(whose  sedate  cool  Da 
in  once  blew  by  askin 
before  they  rehearse 
a  TV  duet,  "All  righ 
babe,  how  will  it  be 
Do  you  want  to  tak 
the  harmony  or  the  mt 


Darin  was  a  throwback  to  knock- em-dead  blue-ribbon  hams  such  as  Sinatra 


Born  in  1936,  Darin  was 
a  hard-luck  case  of  ques- 
tionable origin.  His  fa- 
ther was  said  to  be  "Big  Sam 
Curly"  Cassotto,  a  penny-ante 
racketeer  and  acquaintance 
of  Mob  boss  Frank  Costello. 
Darin  never  knew  his  alleged 
father,  who  died  in  Sing  Sing 
prison  before  he  was  born. 
His  mother,  Polly,  was  nearly 
50  years  old  when  Bobby 
was  born,  and  her  advanced 
age  was  used  to  explain  the 
condition  of  an  infant  so  frail 
that,  according  to  Dream  Lov- 
ers, "neighbors  expected  the 
scrawny  thing  to  die  in  the 
cardboard  box  that  served 
as  his  crib."  His  mother,  his 
teenage  sister,  Nina,  and  her 
husband,  Charlie  Maffia,  dot- 
ed on  this  little  bundle  of  woe, 
who  had  difficulty  digesting 

food,  suffered  from  eye  troubles,  broke  his  leg  at  the  age  of 

three,  and  was  excruciatingly  sensitive  to  pain.  And  those 

were  just  the  warm-up  blows.  When  he  was  eight,  Bobby  was 

I    with  rheumatic  fever,  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks 


ody?").  Darin's  meter  was  running  too  fast  ft 

him  to  slow  down,  dim  the  lights,  and  quiet 

milk  a  ballad.  As  Will  Friedwald  writes  in  h 

idiosyncratic  study  Jazz  Singing,  "On  slow* 

tempos  Darin  is  a  big,  friendly  dog  who  wan 

to  jump  on  your  lap  when  you're  trying  to 

something  else."  Darin  recognized  his  need  f< 

speed,  telling  reporters,  "I'm  a  saloon  performi 

a  nightclub  animal.  The  super-energizing  soun 

for  me  is  the  kind  of  performing  which  I  wa 

to  be  perfect."  He  sought  to  cram  in  as  much 

he  could  without  manhandling  the  material. 

his  best  he  did  a  virtuoso  job  of  taming  anim 

spirits  and  making  them  jump  through  hoop 

Audiences  loved  his  lr 

act,  and  critics  discern* 

the  craft  in  his  vocal  salt 

manship.  At  his  nightch 

peak  he  had  the  unsto 

pable  force  of  a  James  G 

ney,  with  a  smile  equal 

disarming.  The  jazz  crit 

and  music  historian  Gei 

Lees  wrote,  "When  [Dari 

breaks  in  a  new  tune, 

talks  about  working  o 

the  'choreography'  for 

And  he  does  indeed  mo 
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I  limbed  agilit)  that  per- 

huffles,  kicks,  and  countless 
l  »(  ma  ttics  of  which  probably  died 

vaudeville."  Revived  bj  Darin,  these  fancy 
n  mmiI  transfusion  through  the  in- 
fluence ol  black  marvels  such  as  Louis  Armstrong, 
Brown,  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  "Rhythmically, 
Dai  in  is  the  most  successful  of  all  fusionists,"  Fried- 
wald  wrote  in  Jazz  Singing,  "for  early  on  he  found 
the  \  that  marked  the  spot  where  swing  and  R&B 
could  meet."  In  his  restless  ambition,  Darin  would 
stray  from  that  spot,  and  spend  his  last  few  years 
trying  to  reclaim  it. 

As  a  recording  artist  Darin  never  surpassed  the 
hat  trick  of  his  jukebox  classics  "Dream  Lov- 
er," "Mack  the  Knife,"  and  "Beyond  the  Sea," 
released  in  1959  and  1960.  They  are  the  songs  with 
which  he  is  still  most  identified.  His  follow-up  singles 
found  him  putting  his  brassy  stamp  on  old  standards 
such  as  "Wont  You  Come  Home,  Bill  Bailey,"  "Lazy 
River,"  and  "You  Must  Have  Been  a  Beautiful  Baby." 
Riverboat  music!  In  Jazz  Singing,  Friedwald  says 
Darin  "limited  his  importance  to  good  music  by  de- 
serting it  so  early."  Perhaps,  but  I  blame  another 
culprit  for  his  hamstring  pull.  I  blame  Hollywood, 
that  hussy. 

Like  Elvis  Presley,  Darin  wasn't  satisfied  being 
a  chartbuster.  He  wanted  to  be  a  movie  star.  "The 


"Conceit  is  thinking  you're  great;  egotism  is  knowing  it,"  Bobby  Darin  said. 


pictures  are  my  first  love,"  he  told  Newsweek  in  1962.  "I've 
attacked  the  movies  with  the  same  ferocity  I  did  other  things." 
After  some  horsing  around,  that  is.  On  the  set  of  his  second 
film,  Come  September,  he  showed  up  late— "He  was  used  to  hav- 
ing the  party  start  when  he  got  there,"  his  son  writes  in  Dream 
Lovers— and  played  stupid  pranks  that  hampered  production. 
Ross  Hunter,  the  producer  of  Dee's  Tammy  Tell  Me  True  and 
Tammy  and  (he  Doctor,  claims  that  Darin  pursued  Dee  because 
she  was  a  golden  piece  of  Hollywood.  "He  did  not  want  a  wife 
to  be  a  wife.  He  wanted  a  movie  star,  and  he  always  had."  Al- 
though Darin  was  a  team  player  in  the  war  drama  Hell  Is  for 
Heroes  (whose  director,  Don  Siegel,  called  him  "a  fine  actor,  an 
underestimated  actor"),  earned  an  Oscar  nomination  for  his  per- 
formance in  Captain  Newman,  M.D.  with  a  harrowing  flashback 
monologue  that  put  to  shame  Gregory  Peck's  inane  pandering 
in  the  title  role,  and  tackled  the  role  of  a  racist  bigot  in  Pressure 
Point,  he  had  more  talent  than  taste  or  opportunity.  He  never 
became  as  egregious  a  moosehead  on-screen  as  Elvis— who  be- 
trayed the  sullen  promise  of  his  performance  in  Don  Siegel's 
Flaming  Star  by  coasting  through  a  series  of  cheapo  musicals, 
where  he  presided  over  Hawaiian  luaus  and  invited  an  apathetic 
nation  to  "Do  the  clam"— but  he  made  schnooky  faces  in  come- 
dies such  as  If  a  Man  Answers  and  That  Funny  Feeling,  dim-bulb 
efforts  to  turn  him  and  Sandra  Dee  into  the  junior-division  Rock 
Hudson-Doris  Day.  Like  Elvis,  Darin  frittered  away  his  musical 
capital  by  letting  the  movie  studio  distract  him  from  the  record- 
ing studio.  Darin's  most  grievous  film  folly  was  Tlte  Vendors,  which 
he  wrote,  directed,  produced,  scored,  and  funded  with  $350,000 
of  his  own  money.  The  tender  saga  of  a  druggie  folksinger  and 
the  hooker  who  shares  his  personal  space,  The  Vendors,  filmed  in 
1969-70,  sounds  as  if  it  belongs  in  the  same  spittoon  of  in-your- 
•  cinema  verite  as  Norman  Mailer's  Maidstone  and  the  films 


of  John  Cassavetes  (who  directed  Darin  in  Too  Late  Blues).  We' 
never  know,  because  the  film  was  such  an  unsalvageable  dud 
"I'm  one  of  the  few  people  who  have  seen  The  Vendors,"  Dod 
Darin  reports  in  Dream  Lovers,  "and  it  is  bad"— that  it  couldn 
nab  a  distributor.  As  they  say  in  Hollywood,  it  died  in  the  car 
Although  Darin  shrugged  off  its  failure,  at  this  point  in  his  lii 
he  couldn't  afford  to  bury  any  more  mistakes.  He  was  alread 
living  in  a  trailer. 

To  explain  how  Bobby  Darin,  who  once  owned  a  Beverl 
Hills  home  complete  with  tennis  court  and  pool,  ended  u 
living  in  a  land-level  submarine  (that's  what  trailers  are  like 
it's  necessary  to  backtrack  a  bit.  The  year  is  1968.  Vietnam.  Rac 
riots.  Campus  revolts.  Nixon's  five-o'clock  shadow  looming  aero 
the  White  House  lawn.  Tweaking  your  bow  tie  and  checkin 
your  cuff  links  backstage  suddenly  seems  passe  and  absurd.  Th 
ghettos  are  burning,  and  you're  out  there  doing  a  Sammy  Cah 
medley?  The  times  call  for  direct  involvement.  A  natural  al 
of  the  downtrodden,  having  faced  so  much  poverty  and  adve 
sity  in  his  childhood,  Darin  began  to  campaign  as  a  liberal 
tivist  and  became  a  familiar  of  the  Kennedy  clan.  (A  year  earlii 
he  had  donated  his  time  to  a  telethon  sponsored  by  Ethel  Kei 
nedy,  where  he  became  buddies  with  the  Washington  journali 
Barbara  Howar.) 

One  night  in  New  Jersey,  where  Darin  was  playing  a  clu 
date,  his  sister  Nina  said  she  needed  to  have  a  talk  with  hin 
Are  you  going  to  continue  pursuing  politics?  she  asks.  Yes,  \ 
says.  Well,  then,  there's  something  you  should  know:  I'm  m 
your  sister,  I'm  your  mother.  The  woman  Bobby  had  been  to 
all  his  life  was  his  mother,  Polly,  was  actually  his  grandmothj 
For  reasons  too  obscure  and  byzanline  to  unravel.  Nina  felt  i 
had  to  keep  her  maternity  secret  all  those  years.  According 
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M  hi     I  ).u  m's  response  tO  tins 

hole  life  has  been  a  lie."  A  man  who  prid- 
Ik  score,  lie  had  been  the  dupe  of  de- 
ji  i  piece  ol  the  puzzle  remained  missing 
,.ii  the  name  of  Ins  real  lather. 

A  a  surprise  mother:  it  was  a  one-two  soap- 

punch  that  would  have  made  anyone  wig.  But  instead 
ol  taking  up  permanent  fetal  position  on  a  therapist's  couch, 
Darin  reckoning  that  private  lies  and  political  lies  were  symp- 
■  ins  of  the  same  social  sickness,  redoubled  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  change,  supporting  Robert  Kennedy's  presidential  bid.  The 
cruelest  blow  to  Darin's  personal  faith  was  delivered  when  Bobby 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  summer  of 
1968.  Kennedy's  murder  stunned  Darin  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  news  about  his  real  mom  because  Ninas  confession  opened 
a  hole  m  the  past,  while  Kennedy's  death  tore  a  hole  in  the  fu- 
ture. A  year  later,  Darin  chucked  it  all  and  moved  to  Big  Sur. 

Darin  said  that  Big  Sur  was  his  Walden  Pond,  noting  that  his 
first  name  was  Walden,  after  all.  I  wonder  if  he  hadn't  another 
model  in  mind.  After  Bob  Dylan  cracked  up  his  motorcycle  in 
1966,  he  did  a  J.  D.  Salinger  vanishing  act  into  the  sheltering 
woods,  an  asylum  that  cloaked  him  in  another  layer  of  mystique 
and  inspired  lurid  speculation  ("He's  become  a  complete  vege- 
table," I  remember  hearing  in  high  school).  While  Dylan  was  re- 
moved from  the  scene,  psychedelia  fanned  its  peacock  feathers. 
When  word  came  that  Dylan  was  recording  a  new  album,  fans 
and  commentators  wondered  how  it  would  fare  against  the 
splendor  of  the  Beatles'  Sgt.  Pepper,  with  its  modernist-graveyard 
cover  art  and  montage-collage  song  cycle  (building  to  the  res- 
onating death  chord  of  "A  Day  in  the  Life"),  or  the  multitudi- 
nous rumble  of  Jefferson  Airplane's  After  Bathing  at  Baxter's. 


Darin  wasn't  stupid  or  stubborn.  He  adjusted  his  act  and 
wardrobe  in  subsequent  bookings,  trying  to  forge  ahead  while 
satisfying  his  fans'  expectations.  Two  videos  recorded  in  the  70s 
The  Darin  Invasion  and  Mack  Is  Hark1,  document  him  shifting 
between  the  demands  of  being  both  showman  and  troubadouj 
as  if  balancing  on  a  pair  of  skis.  The  Darin  Invasion,  a  1970  tele- 
vision special  shot  in  Toronto,  opens  with  a  rousing  "Your  Low 
Keeps  Lifting  Me  Higher,"  the  arrangement  building  roof  aftej 
roof  for  him  to  raise.  The  bombast  of  the  show's  big  numbers, 
hybrid  of  Vegas  horn  attack  and  countercultural  chorus  (hi 
backup  singers  are  a  multiculti  mix  of  white  hippie  chicks  an 
soul  mamas),  yields  to  a  mellowing-out  as  a  young  Linda  Ro: 
stadt,  with  her  sweetie-pie  face  and  Elsie-the-cow  eyelashes 
croons,  "For  a  Long,  Long  Time,"  and  Darin  takes  his  leav< 
with  "If  I  Were  a  Carpenter"  and  his  own  socially  conscious  dit 
ty,  "Simple  Song  of  Freedom."  Mack  Is  Back!,  an  NBC  specia 
taped  nine  months  before  Darin's  death,  is  even  more  of  a  strad 
die.  Looking  dapper  in  his  tux  and  patent-leather  shoes,  withou 
an  ounce  of  fat  on  his  lean  frame  or  a  speck  of  rust  in  his  de 
livery,  Darin  obliges  with  his  old  favorites  only  to  subvert  then 
or  toss  them  aside.  "Beyond  the  Sea"  drains  off  into  a  long  cod; 
("  . . .  ta-ta,  H20"),  the  band  patiently  vamping  as  Darin  kids  hi 
way  through  various  impressions  and  snatches  of  other  songs 
Despite  the  title  Mack  Is  Back!,  "Mack  the  Knife"  wasn't  per 
formed  as  part  of  the  concert,  but  was  lip-synched  separate! 
and  tacked  on  at  the  end  like  a  nervous  afterthought.  Darin' 
musical  dexterity  in  Mack  Is  Back!  sends  up  caution  flags,  too 
As  if  to  prove  he  can  handle  every  idiom  like  a  hot  pair  o 
dice,  Darin  wastes  his  snap  on  material  that  doesn't  do  any 
thing  for  him,  such  as  Johnny  Rivers's  "Midnight  Special"  an< 
the  syrup  drip  of  "Help  Me  Make  It  Through  the  Night."  Try 
ing  on  so  many  different  musical  hats,  he  neglected  the  grea 


Darin  vowed  to  be  a  star  by  21,  a  legend  by  25,  and  an  institution  at  30. 


Dylan  brilliantly  deflected  the  challenge  by  releasing  John  Wesley 
Harding,  a  parchment  scroll  of  mythopoeia  that  seemed  to  drift 
earthward  out  of  a  gray  sky.  The  album's  spare,  anonymous,  no- 
where sound  gave  the  allegorical  lyrics  a  stark  platform. 

In  Big  Sur,  Darin  devised  a  similar  simplicity  to  confront 
chaos.  He  recorded  message  songs  with  a  twang,  trading  in  his 
sharp  threads  for  folk-rock  denim.  To  blend  further  into  Bob  Dyl- 
an, he  shortened  his  stage  name  to  Bob  Darin.  What  made  the 
mind-meld  incompatible  was  that  Darin  intended  to  dip  into  the 
protest  bag  Dylan  had  abandoned  on  the  side  of  the  road  of 
Highway  61  Revisited.  The  righteous  sneer  with  which  Dylan  bait- 
ed Mr.  Jones  in  "Ballad  of  a  Thin  Man"  didn't  sit  comfortably 
on  Darin's  lips.  Unlike  Dylan,  who  was  off  fishing  the  cosmic 
stream,  Darin  still  sought  to  entertain,  enlighten,  and  persuade. 
Booked  for  two  weeks  at  the  Sahara  Hotel's  Congo  Room  in 
1969,  he  tried  to  prepare  his  fans  for  culture  shock  by  having  a 
cutout  of  himself  in  his  new  down-home  duds  stationed  at  the 
entrance,  but  his  act,  a  precursor  to  MTV  Unplugged,  couldn't 
have  been  unveiled  in  a  worse  venue.  In  a  neon  oasis  devoted 
to  high-rolling  hedonism,  Darin  was  trying  to  conduct  a  musi- 
cal teach-in.  He  even  shrugged  off  pleas  to  sing  "Mack  the 
Knife."  That  was  the  old  him.  The  new  him  was  harvesting  a 
different  groove.  His  former  manager  Steve  Blauner  recalls  in 
Dream  Lovers,  "There  he  was,  with  the  jeans,  with  four  pieces 
behind  him.  It  was  the  smallest  band  in  the  history  of  Vegas. 
And  this  was  not  a  lounge.  This  was  the  main  room.  And  Bob- 
by was  brilliant."  Didn't  matter.  Expecting  the  old  ring-a-ding- 
ding,  the  audience  voted  with  their  feet,  fleeing  to  the  waiting 
of  the  slot  machines. 


lesson  Sinatra  taught,  which  is:  If  you  can't  make  a  song  dis 
tinctively  yours,  lose  it;  otherwise,  you're  just  carrying  someon 
else's  luggage.  Darin  may  have  felt  he  needed  to  pave  th 
comeback  trail  with  cover  versions  to  win  acceptance  from 
(slowpoke)  mainstream  audience  which  is  happiest  hearin 
something  it  has  heard  before.  Like  the  Kennedys,  he  was 
pragmatic  idealist— a  shrewd  dreamer. 


It  was  during  the  taping  of  the  Toronto  special  that  Darin 
heart,  always  delicate,  began  to  jackhammer  on  him.  He  wa 
so  battered  with  heart  murmurs  and  fibrillations— his  heai 
beating  up  to  160  times  a  minute,  about  twice  the  normal  rate 
that  he  crumpled  backstage,  unable  to  stand.  He  underwent  a 
advance  procedure  called  cardioversion,  which  involved  the  us 
of  anticoagulants  and  a  synchronized  defibrillator  (which,  as  h 
son  explains,  "essentially  stops  the  heart,  then  shocks  it  into  th 
proper  rhythm").  Darin  did  a  two-week  run  at  the  Desert  Inn 
Las  Vegas,  where  after  his  last  show  they  had  an  ambuland 
waiting  ready  to  rush  him  into  open-heart  surgery.  After  the  sin 
cessful  operation,  he  mended  for  six  weeks  and  went  back  o 
the  road,  playing  a  return  engagement  at  the  Desert  Inn.  H 
career  was  on  an  upswing.  He  headlined  an  NBC  summer  1 
riety  series  in  1972  that  was  picked  up  for  the  fall  and  did 
rave  stint  at  the  Copa.  Maybe  he  would  break  through  the  tw 
light  after  all.  "Just  when  things  couldn't  be  any  better,"  Dod 
Darin  writes  in  Dream  Lovers,  "my  dad  made  a  tragic  mistaki 
He  went  to  the  dentist  to  have  his  teeth  cleaned.  Heart  patieni 
are  supposed  to  take  antibiotics  when  having  dental  work  doni 
as  a  preventive  against  bacteria  invading  the  bloodstream, 
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ni>  father,  he  didn't  take  the  antibi- 
ifl  in  i  anticoagulants  .is  well." 

il  .hi  inn  onscious  desire  to  let  go? 
thai  Ik  ss  bull'  like  Darin  who  was  such  a  de- 
liver! that  i  up  tournaments  ami  tried  to  solve  chess 
his  variet)  show1  could  be  that  sloppy  and  heed- 
It  W  hatevei  the  explanation,  Darin  gambled  with  his  health 
and  losi  Months  later  he  was  diagnosed  with  septicemia  blood 
poisoning  caused  bj  a  bacterial  infection  the  antibiotics  would 
haw  prevented.  He  also  developed  blood  clots  on  the  brain  as  a 
result  of  abandoning  the  anticoagulants.  The  last  year  of  his  life 
was  a  tailspin  of  fear,  anguish,  hospital  visits,  and  mental  disso- 
ciation. Darin,  who  possessed  a  politician's  memory  (he  could 
work  a  room  ami  tick  oil' every  person's  name  afterward),  began 
repeating  himself,  resisting  treatment,  forgetting  dates,  and  jab- 
berwocking,  a  mortifying  denouement  for  a  man  who  had  al- 
wa\s  maintained  tight  control.  On  December  20,  1973,  Darin 
died  of  heart  failure  following  surgery.  His  survivors  behaved  like 
hapless  bystanders.  There  was  no  funeral  service,  no  viewing  (his 
remains  were  donated  to  the  U.C.L.A.  Medical  Center),  no 
proper  mourning.  The  actor  Jackie  Cooper  and  his  wife  invited 
some  of  Darin's  friends  over  to  their  house,  where  the  guests  got 
loaded  and  watched  a  tape  of  Darin's  final  NBC  show.  His  ex- 
wife  Sandra  Dee,  their  son,  Dodd,  and  Darin's  sister  Vee  spent 
Christmas  together,  sharing  a  meal  of  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken. 
It  doesn't  get  much  grimmer  than  that. 

Posterity  has  more  than  compensated  for  this  sad  sayonara. 
Bobby  Darin's  abbreviated  life  has  gained  the  flashing  glory  of 
Romantic  myth,  his  lobby  photo  joining  that  gallery  of  young 
idols  from  Keats.  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Wilfred  Owen  to  Buddy  Hol- 
ly, James  Dean,  Janis  Joplin,  and  Kurt  Cobain  who  were  snuffed 
out  before  reaching  full  altitude.  The  sight  of  Darin  cutting  loose  in 
documentary  footage  is  a  constant  amazement.  We  respond  not 


only  lo  whal  he  was  and  might  have  become,  but  also  to  what  he 
represented.  He  was  an  entertainer  when  entertainment  meant 
putting  oneself  on  the  firing  line,  doing  battle  with  drunks,  hecklers, 
jealous  boyfriends,  and  crooked  club  owners.  Joday  entertainers 
keep  themselves  under  a  protective  seal,  and  performers  barely  per- 
form. Once  a  stand-up  comic  gets  a  sitcom  or  movie  deal,  it's  too 
declasse  for  him  or  her  to  work  clubs  again.  Who  needs  the  aggra- 
vation, that  battery  of  sweaty,  backslapping  hands?  Rock  stars  can 
become  equally  pristine.  Once  they  move  into  the  mansion,  years 
may  go  by  before  they  re-emerge  with  a  new  tour  or  album  (which 
is  usually  overproduced  down  to  the  finest  nose-hair  quiver).  The 
most  glittering  divas -Barbra  Streisand,  Diana  Ross  only  caress 
the  mike  when  they're  embarked  on  yet  another  farewell  tour,  while 
cabaret  stars  such  as  Karen  Akers  and  Andrea  Marcovicci  are  rel- 
egated to  boutique  niches.  The  impact  of  a  big-scale  live  show,  the 
smack  of  talent  in  the  flesh,  the  excited  word  of  mouth  that  drew 
audiences  to  see  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  when  they  started, 
or  Bette  Midler  at  the  baths,  all  seem  quaint  in  an  age  of  Internet 
feeds  and  Napster  downloading.  Catching  a  live  act  means  occu- 
pying "meatspace,"  and  too  many  of  us  are  busy  evolving  into  cy-, 
berspace  ghosts,  haunting  our  favorite  sites.  Because  the  body  is 
disengaged  in  cyberspace,  a  floating  phantom  limb,  adrenaline 
has  nowhere  to  travel,  excitement  nowhere  to  resound.  Bobby 
Darin's  body  and  soul  remind  us,  with  a  jolt,  of  everything  we're 
missing,  of  our  longing  to  dispense  with  intermediaries  and  be  in- 
timately, passionately,  metabolically  wowed. 

Which  makes  me  skeptical  about  the  prospect  of  a  Bobby 
Darin  biopic.  An  original  is  always  tough  to  duplicate.  For  every 
passable  impersonation  of  a  music  sensation  (Gary  Busey  in  The 
Buddy  Holly  Story),  there's  a  fumbled  ball  (Forest  Whitaker  as 
Charlie  Parker  in  Bird),  or  a  blatant  travesty  (Dennis  Quaid's 
duck-assed  Jerry  Lee  Lewis  in  Great  Balls  of  Fire).  Perhaps  the 
most  seamless  depiction  of  a  pop  presence  was  Tim  Mclntire's 
Alan  Freed  in  American  Hot  Wax,  where  Mclntire,  tugboating 


\ 


Bobby  Darin  wasn't  satisfied  being  a  chartbuster.  He  wanted  to  be  a  movie  star. 


from  D.J.  booth  to  recording  studio  with  en 
tourage  in  tow,  seemed  as  natural  and  nocturnal 
as  the  moon.  Since  Freed  wasn't  a  musical  per 
former,  Mclntire  wasn't  required  to  compete 
with  his  subject  under  the  spotlight.  For  an  actor 
to  do  Bobby  Darin,  however,  he'd  have  to  be 
able  to  dazzle  as  a  singer-dancer-musician-actor 
jokester.  Kevin  Spacey  has  the  charisma  and 
laser  focus,  and  is  a  brilliant  impressionist,  but 
he's  older  now  than  Darin  was  when  he  died 
and  he  doesn't  have  Darin's  transforming  smile 
(Spacey 's  smile  is  a  small  click-device.)  And  who 
could  play  Sandra  Dee?  It  would  be  hard  to  re- 
sist presenting  her  perplexed,  virginal  pout  an 
wind-resistant  bouffants  as  kitsch  artifacts.  Pro 
ducers  would  probably  want  to  twirl  Britne 
Spears  into  cotton  candy  for  the  part.  To  retur 
these  dream  lovers  to  their  60s  dollhouse  woul 
be  a  retro  undertaking,  and  Bobby  Darin  isn't 
retro,  he's  right-now.  The  jubilant  ring  of 
voice  busts  through  the  past,  providing  a  clear, 
direct  link  between  him  and  the  listener,  undi 
minished  by  time  or  fashion.  Because  Darin  knew 
he  would  die  young,  he  lived  his  whole  life  in  the 
present  tense.  That,  on  record,  disc,  and  tape,  i 
where  he  still  prevails.  Death  was  just  anolhei 
door  he  slammed  behind  him.  D 
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Hei  wc.inton-  appetite 

for  style  has  obscured  ; 

Madonna's  gifts  as  a 

musician.  Photographed 

for  Vanity  Fair  in 

1986  by  Herb  RiJJs. 


LIKE  AN  ARTIST 


r 

■  n  the  beginning  there  was  the  Boy 

I  Toy,  the  Material  Girl,  the  born-again 

I  virgin  with  the  wedding  dress  hitched 

up  mound  her  waist;  then  came  the  Sean 

tabloid  inferno,  the  ambiguities  with 

Bernhard,  the  Warren  Beally  im- 


The  critics  have  buried  Madonna's  career  more 
times  than  she's  changed  her  image.  What  they  don't 
seem  to  get-and  what  her  latest  album,  Music, 
makes  clear-is  that,  thanks  to  an  acute  grasp  of  hei 
own  limitations,  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  songwriter- 
producer-performers  in  recent  histor) 

BY  STEVEN  DAK 


broglio,  Dennis  Rodman;  and,  of  course, 
the  conical  Gaultier  bras,  the  Sex  book, 
the  $5  million  Pepsi-ad  debacle,  the  Let- 
lerman  implosion;  lately  we've  had  the 
painted  Kabbalistic  novitiate,  the  Harrods- 
boughl  accent,  and  the  spectacle  of  "Ma- 


terial Mom"  Madonna  as  Style  Queen  o 
All  London. 

Each  and  every  one  of  Madonna's  dra 
malic  shape-shifts  could  almost  have  beei 
designed  to  distract  us  from  the  essentia 
truth  about  the  woman:  not  some  lawdr 
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tits,  but  rather 
in  ious  fact  thai  Ma- 
I  ouist    t  iccone 
stands  i  le  great 

songw  riter-producer- 
pei  foi  mers  of  recent 
times  And  yet,  where 
this  particular  disco 
si  ui  in  pet  is  concerned, 
"music"  is  the  love  that 
dare  not  speak  its  name. 

In  keeping  the  tab- 
loids and  the  fanzines 
frothing,  Madonna  has 
managed  to  veil  what  is, 
in  the  final  reckoning, 
her  prime  asset.  Because 
even  at  those  Madonna 
Moments  when  her  name 
is  on  everyone's  lips,  peo- 
ple rarely  speak  of  the 
star's  musical  alacrity— her 
masterly  way  with  a  hook, 
her  uncanny  ability  to 
pick  the  perfect  collabora- 
tors, her  unerring  instinct 
for  the  next  pop-cultural 
mood  swing.  More  likely 
they're  calculating  how 
many  months  she  has  be- 
fore she  is  "over." 

Yes,  this  artist  can  be 
cynical;  she  is  more  con- 
cerned with  marketing  her 
image  than  is  your  aver- 
age Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Famer;  and  her 
career  may  even  have  been,  as  music  critic 
Greg  Kot  once  noted,  "one  long  hustle." 
But  if  that  were  all  Madonna  had  to  offer, 
would  she  have  outlasted  every  one  of  her 
early-80s  chart  contemporaries— from  Cyn- 
di  Lauper  and  Duran  Duran  to  Prince  and 
Michael  Jackson— and  still  be  making  music 
more  vital  than  that  of  kids  half  her  age? 

Had  Madonna  been  a  male  performer 
blessed  with  the  same  assets,  she  would 
surely  have  critical  respect  to  burn  at  this 
stage  in  her  career.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
George  Michael  before  his  sudden  de- 
scent into  musical  obscurity:  the  second 
he  ditched  his  early-80s  boy  band  Wham! 
to  write  a  couple  of  decent  tunes  and  the 
odd  semi-smart  line,  Michael  was  being 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  classic 
rock  stalwarts  like  Elton  John  and  Paul 
McCartney. 

Whenever  guardians  of  pop-cultural 
taste  decide  who  next  to  ratify  as  a  blue- 
chip  musical  talent,  Madonna's  name  nev- 
er gets  mentioned  Her  credibility  is  found 
lacking  on  two  counts.  As  a  woman  she 
fits  into  no  acceptaii1    stereotype:  Madon- 
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The  early  signs  were 
it  is  true,  promi 
Yes,  this  Mich 
born  trouper  did  sho' 
pressive  chutzpah  wh 
1984  at  the  age  of  26 
flounced  across  the 
of  Solid  Gold  perf 
ing  "Lucky  Star,"  wj 
would  become  her  i 
top-live  hit,  and  she 
adept  at  co-opting  al 
street  styles  and  d 
moves  of  the  day.  St 
few  beat-box  pirou 
and  some  thrift-store 
rags  borrowed  from 
don  club  kids  (who, 
dentally,  disdained 
did  not  a  long  career^ 
tend.  The  hits  froi 
debut  album— and 
were  three  of  thei 
self-written— were  re, 
ably  toothsome  d< 
pop  fodder,  but  it  s© 
as   if  Madonna's 
lucky  star  would  sun 
on  the  wane  before 
could  say  "Bananara 
As  if  Madonna  i 
ever  let  that  happe 
sooner  had  her  ima 
Cyndi  Lauper's  slut 
tie  sis  formed  in  the 
lie  mind  than  she  ( 
on  her  next  albui 
subsume  her  musical 
tity:  in  came  a  cr 


GREIL  MARCUS  DON'T  PREACH 

She's  got  the  hardest-working  hair 
in  show  business,  but  from  a  rock  critic's 

perspective,  Madonna  has  never  fit 
into  an  acceptable  female  stereotype — 

she's  neither  Pottery  Barn  folkie 

nor  blues  mama  in  recovery.  Above,  the 

singer  in  various  guises  over  the  years 

between  1984  and  1990. 


na  is  neither  pitiably  self-immolating  nor 
conventionally  defiant;  she  is  neither  an 
earnestly  strumming  Pottery  Barn  folkie 
nor  a  blues  mama  in  recovery.  Plus,  most 
of  Madonna's  best  work  has  been  dance 
music,  a  frivolous  form  with  roots  in  gay. 
Latino,  and  black  culture.  The  rock  estab- 
lishment has  never  had  an  easy  time  with 
dance  music— think  of  the  "Disco  Sucks" 
backlash,  with  its  homophobic  overtones— 
and  is  suspicious  of  the  genre's  hunger  for 
constant  innovation.  Rock  has  become  a 
pension  scheme  where  predictability  is  in- 
terpreted as  reliability;  Madonna  operates 
in  a  far  more  dangerous  world,  where  over- 
night your  groove  can  become  a  rut. 


old  pros  who  would  hoist  her  to  the 
level,  and  help  her  to  defy  the  bui 
solescence  of  the  pop  diva.  Both  o 
defining  mega-hits  from  Like  a  Virgir 
swaggering  title  track  and  the  bi 
"Material  Girl"— were  written  by  sea 
songwriting  teams,  and  the  record  wa 
duced  by  Nile  Rodgers  (the  eminen 
hind  disco  demigods  Chic  and  David 
ie's  Let's  Dance  album).  Though 
Virgin  was  patchy  in  the  extreme,  t 
sual  assault  that  accompanied  the  v 
ensured  that  Madonna  would  quic 
tain  the  icon  status  she  knew  sh 
destined  for.  It  says  everything  abo 
singer's  pragmatic  will  to  power  th 
entered  the  pantheon  with  off-th 
music  and  a  gun-for-hire  producer 
donna  was  showing  that  rarest  of 
ties  in  a  young  pop  performer:  a 
derstanding  of  one's  limitations 
she  would  take  it  from  here,  than 
very  much. 

Henceforth,  Madonna  would  m 
virtue  of  her  voice,  which  was  sonn 
of  a  throwback  to  the  kind  of  ade 
adolescents  who  once  pouted  and  p 
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[irlie  ar- 
: i  [nto  the 
c  1 1 « > o \  ^-  the  anthem 
from  Madonna's  one  de- 
cent mo\  ie,  Desperately 
Seeking  Susan  I  Ins  raw, 
exhilarating  single  also 

confirmed    Madonna's 

pop-classicist  instincts, 
which  have  brought  her 

12  No.  I  hits  in  the  U.S. 
alone.  Madonna's  singles 
haw  that  ineffable  quali- 
t\  thai  can  transmute  the 
most  mundane  moments 
of  everyday  lite  into  some- 
thing altogether  more  ex- 
alted. Whether  you  are  in 
a  shopping  mall,  parking 
garage,  strip  club,  or  vid- 
eo arcade,  overhearing  a 
Madonna  chorus  brings 
upon  you  a  kind  of  ur- 
ban satori.  Like  any  great 
pop  performer,  she  natu- 
rally embodies  William 
Blake's  words  "exuber- 
ance is  beauty."  The  crit- 
ics' diffident  responses 
have  tended  to  confirm 
Willie  Dixon's  hoary  aph- 
orism: "The  men  don't 
know,  but  the  little  girls 
understand." 

It  was  on  1986's  True 
Blue  that  Madonna  kicked 
off  the  training  wheels  and  emancipated 
herself  as  a  versatile  talent  with  few  peers. 
As  co-producer  and  co-composer  of  each 
song  on  the  album.  Madonna  showed  the 
world  she  could  do  it  all,  though  one  is 
hard-pressed  to  ascertain  Madonna's  pre- 
cise creative  role— aside  from  being  the  au- 
teur  of  her  own  fame— in  the  collabora- 
tions that  are  her  records.  She  is  known  to 
be  a  harsh  taskmistress.  and  True  Blue 
proved  once  again  that  she  has  an  acute 
understanding  of  her  limitations,  since  her 
still  rather  shrill  voice  was  swathed  in  as 
much  studio  Stardust  as  money  could  buy. 

The  album's  "Live  to  Tell"  was  a  clas- 
sic ballad  by  any  standard,  with  an  as- 
cending chorus  to  put  ingrained  soft-rock 
songsters  to  shame.  "La  Isla  Bonita"  may 
have  been  an  ersatz— as  the  lyric  has  it— 
"Spanish  lullaby,"  but  it  still  has  more 
charm  than  anything  that  strenuously  wit- 
less "Latin  explosion"  stars  such  as  Ricky 
Martin  and  Enrique  Iglesias  have  ever  re- 
corded. The  string-driven  "Papa  Don't 
Preach"  (to  which  Madonna  only  added 
some  lyrics)  was  a  little  sonic  movie  that 
demonstrated  the  artist-producer's  perfect 
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NOT  TO  SOUND  PRETENTIOUS,  BUT  ... 

Like  any  great  pop  performer, 

Madonna  embodies  William  Blake's 

words  "exuberance  is  beauty." 

Critics'  diffident  responses  have  confirmed 

Willie  Dixon's  axiom:  "The  men 

don't  know,  but  the  little  girls  understand." 

Above,  the  singer  in  various 

incarnations  between  1991  and  1996. 


grasp  of  scale  and  feel.  Even  True  Blue's 
throwaway  hits  were  impressive:  the  title 
song  was  a  slick  and  spunky  paean  to  the 
chaste  girl  groups  of  yore,  and  the  unstop- 
pable "Open  Your  Heart"  restated  Madon- 
na's clubland  affiliations  with  a  vengeance. 

As  her  gleaming  new  singles  bestrode 
the  charts  month  after  month,  Ma- 
donna's brash  persona  and  sexed-up 
PR.  machinations  were  fueling  antipathy 
in  the  media  and  among  the  non-record- 
buying  public.  But  there  was  no  way  in, 
no  visible  chink  in  her  armor. 

In  the  context  of  Madonna's  sundry 
misadventures  in  Hollywood,  and  her  1989 


divorce  from  Sean  I'enn 
that  same  year's  album 
Like  a  Prayer,  was  east 
almost  as  a  comeback  rec- 
ord. The  chinks  were  be 
ginning  to  appear,  and  th 
critics  were  sharpenin] 
their  swords.  (She'll  bi 
over  before  you  can  sav 
Shanghai  Surprise'.)  A< 
ever,  the  new  Madonna  al 
bum  came  with  plenty  oi 
peripheral  distractions- 
primarily  the  hastily  with 
drawn  Pepsi  ad,  with  it; 
OneCal  blasphemy,  an 
the  similarly  naughty  mu 
sic  video  for  the  sing 
"Like  a  Prayer,"  in  whicr 
the  performer  canoodled 
with  a  black  Christ  figure 
For  all  that,  the  song  it 
self  stands  as  perhaps  th< 
high  point  of  Madonna's 
career,  using  a  gospe 
choir  to  elevate  her  heav 
enly  pop  chorus  to  near 
orgasmic  heights.  "Lik< 
a  Prayer" 's  instrumenta 
track  was  as  powerful  a; 
anything  else  being  mad< 
at  the  time,  in  any  genn 
you  might  name.  Aban 
doning  an  electronic  ap 
proach  to  dance  music 
the  record  shook  wit! 
organic  energy,  from  th< 
gospel  choir  to  the  asym 
metrical  bass  line  to  th 
strangled,  hard-rock  guitar  solo.  As  always-  | 
in  a  year  when  New  Kids  on  the  Blocl  | 
and  Paula  Abdul  were  ruling  the  charts-  } 
Madonna  was  at  least  one  think  ahead  o  I 
everyone  else. 

Staking  Madonna's  claim  to  further  MT\ 
time  were  the  retro-soul  dance  hit  "Expres  I 
Yourself,"  and  "Cherish,"  another  succulen  I 
piece  of  gourmet  bubblegum.  Like  a  Prayer  I 
patches  of  faux-psychedelic  Princely  weird  I 
ness  were  a  rare  lapse  in  taste  from  a  womai  I 
known  for  jumping  on  the  right  bandwag  | 
ons  and  leaping  off  without  getting  caugh  I 
under  the  wheels.  This  knack  was  reafhrmei  I 
by  her  1990  No.  1  hit,  "Vogue,"  which  be  I 
came  that  summer's  anthem  by  co-optinj  I 
house  music  and  a  dance  style  long  er 
trenched  in  New  York's  black  gay  culture 
Madonna's  next  full  studio  album  w: 
1992's  Erotica,  which  brought  her  to  an  i 
teresting  juncture  in  her  career.  Rarely  h 
a  pop  musician  invited  more  opprobriu 
than  Madonna  did  when  she  aeeomp 
nied  this  sex-themed  album  with  the  sho 
all  book  Sex  and  an  appearance  in  th 
shoddily  exploitative  movie  thriller  Bod) 
Evidence.  Critics  gloated  as  they  toe-tagge 
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i  png  Ma- 
li d  Pal  ill) 

-  he 
\n  (hi  strident  consen- 
sus rea<  hed  .1  crescendo, 
Ido  Rivera  even  de 
voted  .hi  episode  oi  his 
talk  slmw  to  the  issue: 
"Madonna;  Is  She  Still 
on  lop  oi  Over  the  Hill?" 

And  yet.  However 
questionable  the  wisdom 
of  baring  one's  nethers  in 
the  companj  of  Vanilla 
Ice,  Naomi  Campbell,  and 
Willem  Dafoe,  the  musi- 
cal portion  of  Madon- 
na's carnal  buffet  was  ac- 
tually quite  good.  Erotica 
may  not  have  made  as 
great  an  impact  as  some 
of  her  earlier  work— it  sold 
a  comparatively  modest 
two  million  copies— but  its 
velvet  and  leather  bou- 
doir textures  were  clearly 
the  product  of  a  mature 
musical  mind.  Erotica 
could  even  be  Madonna's 
lost  classic  (then  again, 
let's  not  push  our  luck). 

Undaunted  by  the  tide 
of  public  opinion.  Madon- 
na returned  to  the  bou- 
doir with  1994*s  Bedtime 
Stories,  a  mature  and  con- 
fident album  which,  had  it 
been  made  by  a  newer  or  more  "credible" 
artist,  would  doubtless  have  been  lavished 
with  praise.  But  Madonna?  Wasn't  she  fi- 
nally over?  Well,  no.  Not  as  long  as  she  had 
the  sure-handed  songcraft  to  compose— with 
hot  R&B  producer  Dallas  Austin— the  spare 
and  slinky  "Secret,"  or  to  collaborate  with 
platinum  R&B  don  Babyface  on  the  sweet- 
ly dolorous  ballad  "Take  a  Bow."  Plus, 
Madonna's  ever  attuned  cultural  antennae 
picked  up  the  normally  irritating  techno- 
sprite  Bjork,  from  whom  Madonna  commis- 
sioned the  song  "Bedtime  Story,"  which  she 
spun  into  a  lush  and  seductive  dreamscape. 

Although  its  cultural  significance  was 
not  deemed  to  be  profound,  Bedtime  Sto- 
ries contained  enough  sublime  moments  to 
receive  decent  notices.  Madonna  may  have 
fallen  short  of  her  own  iconic  standards, 
but  it  was  becoming  apparent  even  to  skep- 
tics that  her  music  could  not  be  ignored. 

Mistakes,  she's  made  a  few.  And  they 
usually  come  when  Madonna  at- 
tempts to  graduate  from  the  pop 
playground  to  a  more  respectable  stage,  a 
stage  where  seasoned  Broadway  composers 


I  (CO-)  WRITE  THE  SONGS 

Aside  from  being  the  auteur  of  her 

own  fame,  Madonna's  precise 

creative  role  is  hard  to  ascertain  in  the 

collaborations  that  are  her  records. 

On  the  back  cover  of  her  latest  CD  she 

appears  baffled  by  a  guitar,  but 

she's  known  to  be  an  exacting  taskmistress 

in  the  studio.  Above,  in  multiple  guises 

between  1995  and  2000. 


will  provide  the  material  and  let  one  get 
on  with  the  serious  business  of  being  a  true 
superstar  in  the  manner  of,  say,  a  Barbra 
Streisand.  However,  just  as  Madonna's  ar- 
boreal acting  performances  have  denied 
her  a  legitimate  Hollywood  career,  her 
stabs  at  music  that  is  sophisticated  by 
mid-century  pop  standards  have  led  to  ar- 
tistic dead  ends. 

In  1990  she  recorded  the  soundtrack  to 
Warren  Beatty's  pointless  and  overblown 
Dick  Tracy  remake,  a  movie  in  which  she 
also  starred.  Madonna's  attempt  to  morph 
her  theatrical  pop  persona  into  that  of  a 
sultry  radio-age  chanteuse  was  abetted  by 


Stephen  Sondheim.  who 
pitched  in  a  couple  o 
"classy"  torch  songs.  On 
paper,  this  was  an  inter- 
esting combination.  On 
CD— agony.  The  songs 
were  not  only  contrived 
but  also  badly  executed, 
and  Madonna's  voice  was 
exposed  for  the  light 
weight  instrument  that  it 
was. 

Then  there  was  Evita, 
a  movie  role  for  which 
Madonna  campaigned 
long  and  hard  and  pub 
licly;  she  even  took  her 
98-pound  vocal  cords  to 
the  gym,  the  better  td 
wade  through  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber's  treacle 
pudding  of  a  score.  The 
thought  of  those  docile, 
moneyed,  theatergoing 
masses— or  perhaps  an 
Oscar— must  have  cloud 
ed  Madonna's  musical 
judgment,  because  she 
herself  is  a  better  writer 
than  the  run  of  modern 
Broadway  drones.  Evita 
may  have  been  a  techni 
cal  and  even  financial  sue 
cess,  and  earned  Madon 
na  a  Golden  Globe  in  the 
bargain,  but  for  all  that 
the  moribund  musical  dk 
for  her,  Madonna's  ener 
gies  would  surely  have  been  better  em 
ployed  trawling  the  clubs  for  the  next  hot 
remixer  to  baptize  in  the  mainstream. 

The  lesson  here  is  that  there  are  no  be 
spoke  songwriters  today  who  can  get  Ma 
donna  where  she  wants  to  go.  Pop  music 
is  now  a  game  for  the  very  young,  and  foi 
the  technicians  who  inflate  them  to  life 
size— it  is  a  demographically  closed  set 
just  as  in  youth-addled  Hollywood.  Amic 
this  fast-food  climate,  it  is  Madonna,  now 
42,  who  paradoxically  harks  back  to  pop's 
golden  age,  when  hit  records  were  made 
for  kids  by  clever  adults. 

And  still  they  come,  the  wave  upor 
annual  wave  of  barely  pubescent 
girls  who  want  to  be  Madonna.  Anc 
year  after  year,  in  their  ever  more  adepi 
hiring  of  hairstylists  and  makeup  person 
nel  and  production  staff,  they  come  a  littk 
closer  to  equaling  their  role  model.  Mos 
of  these  canaries  do  remember  to  pay 
homage  to  Mama  Madonna,  praising  the 
business  sangfroid,  image  management 
and  marketing  savvy  that  have  kept  hei 
on  the  top  perch  these  many  years.  Ye 
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Once  again  judges  at  the  International 
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i hey.  tOO,  miss  the  point.  One  docs  not 
the  public's  interest  for  16  years 
by  simply  second-guessing  it  and  effi- 
ciently reheating  the  pop  modes  of  the 
clay.  One  has  to  connect  with  the  audi- 
ence there  has  to  be  jouissaiuc  to  go 
with  the  puissance.  And  there  has  to  be, 
above  all,  an  instinctive  grasp  of  the  pop 
aesthetic.  And  thanks  to  happy  accidents 
of  birth,  timing,  and  training  (particular- 
ly in  the  ways  of  gay  culture),  Madonna 
has  that  commodity  in  spades.  The  rest 
do  not— which  is  why  they  will  always  be 
The  Rest. 

It  was  on  1998  's  Ray  of  Light  album 
that  Madonna  finally  recognized  her 
own  strengths,  and  returned  to  the 
dance  floor  that  had  borne  her.  Even  as 
she  entered  her  fifth  decade,  Ma- 
donna realized  that  she  could  still 
connect  with  clubgoers,  the  most 
demanding  audience  of  all.  Always 
more  astute  in  her  choice  of  musi- 
cal partners  than  in  her  choice  of 
swains  and  armpieces,  she  exer- 
cised her  droit  de  senorita  by  hiring 
producer  William  Orbit,  known 
mainly  on  the  British  techno  scene 
and  for  an  album  with  Britpop 
avatars  Blur.  The  real  stroke  of  ge- 
nius was  to  pair  Orbit's  digital  dex- 
terity with  the  proven  pop  expertise 
of  her  longtime  collaborator  Patrick 
Leonard  ("Like  a  Prayer,"  "Open 
Your  Heart,"  "Live  to  Tell"). 

As  ever,  the  trimmings  around  Ray  of 
Light  were  just  right  for  the  times:  Ma- 
donna in  "natural"-look  mode,  flaunting 
her  assets  in  a  plain  white  tank  top,  thrash- 
ing her  low-maintenance  mane  around  in 
the  hyperkinetic  video  for  the  title  song, 
and  elsewhere  vamping  in  Gothic  and 
"spiritual"  drag  (none  of  which  was  to  be 
taken  any  more  seriously  than  her  Boy 
Toy  belts  of  yore).  The  collective  chem- 
istry among  Orbit,  Leonard,  and  Madon- 
na truly  sparked— this  was  perhaps  the 
first  Madonna  album  where  the  music 
managed  to  overshadow  the  visual  ancil- 
laries.  Orbit's  pulsing  electro  skeleton  was 
girded  with  scratchy  New  Wave  guitars 
and  resonant  melodies  to  create  a  sound- 
scape  that  was  more  capital-M  Modern 
than  next  month's  Wallpaper.  Led  off  by 
the  joyously  hard-charging  title  track  and 
colored  by  Eastern  modalities  and  future- 
tech  filigree,  Ray  of  Light  was  received 
as  a  triumph,  an  artistic  coming-of-age,  a 
consummate  suite  of  adult  mood  music. 
Even  so,  all  the  praise  and  the  Grammys 
(for  best  dance  recording,  best  pop  album, 
and  best  music  video,  short  form— her  only 
previous  win  had  been  for  a  1991  concert 
video)  came  almost  despite  the  artist  who 
made  it. 


On  Madonna's  latest  album,  the  j 
released  Music,  the  dominant 
ducer  is  Mirwais  Ahmadzai,  a  1 
30s  Parisian  knob  twiddler  of  obsc 
exquisitely  hip  provenance.  The  reco 
barnstorming  and  eponymous  first 
gle  recalls  the  kind  of  tacky  electro-f 
that  characterized  the  era  of  Madon 
original  self-invention.  Only  this  til 
as  the  singer  coos  sexy  dance-fl 
cliches— "I  like  to  boogie-woogie"— ( 
brash  and  funky  synthesizer  riffs,  sh 
cowled  in  quotation  marks  as  big  as 
gels'  wings.  She  is  only  flirting  with| 
nality,  like  the  true  pop  artist  she 
"Music"  is  Madonna's  self-portrait 
Warhol-style. 

Elsewhere  on  the  new  album,  in  se 
ingly  random  fashion,  Ahmadzai  stre 


Mistakes,  she's  made 

a  few.  They  usually 

come  when  she  attempts 

to  graduate  from 

pop  to  a  more 

respectable  stage. 


es  and  bends  the  star's  vocals  thrc 
his  digital  kaleidoscope,  spitting  them 
in  rainbow-colored  jump-cut  shards 
next  minute  he  strips  everything  dow 
acoustic  guitar,  bone-dry  vocal,  and  d 
machine  for  an  effect  that  is  almost 
cally  naive,  in  the  way  that  only  sop! 
cates  can  be  naive.  Music  engenders 
particular  reaction  without  which  the 
industry  and  the  fashion  scene  would 
nate  and  die:  "God,  that  sounds/l< 
ugly  . . .  She  must  know  something! 
quote  the  title  of  another  new  Made 
song,  she  has  once  again  conjured  u 
"Impressive  Instant."  It's  hard  to  t 
of  a  mainstream  artist  who  would 
as  many  gleeful  risks  at  this  stage  ir 
career. 

By  calling  her  latest  work  Music, 
donna  might  well  be  issuing  a  pointe 
buke  to  the  boy-zone  rock  critics 
have  shortchanged  her  lo  these 
years,  a  final  reminder  to  those  who' 
terpreted  her  every  new  beat  as  a 
knell.  So,  as  Madonna  nurses  her  se< 
child  and  watches  le  tout  Londres  kne 
kiss  her  ring,  no  one  is  saying  she's 
If  anyone  decides  when  that  momem 
come,  it  will  be  the  erstwhile  Mat 
Girl  herself.  □ 
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COSTELLO'S  500 

From  Abba  to  Zamballarana,  and  from 
Mozart  to  Eminem,  one  of  rock's  finest 
talents  has  identified  500  albums 

essential  to  a  happy  life. 
It  was  a  long,  tortuous 
undertaking,  but  the 
man  knows  music-and 
his  aim  is  true 

BY  ELVIS  C0STELL0 


had  intended  to  add  a  word  or  two  of  praise  or  explanatioi 
after  each  entry  on  this  list.  I  made  a  sparkling  start. 

ABBA:  Abba  Gold 

Fast  songs:  for  nights  entertaining  your  Australian  friends,  or  playing  wit 
the  dressing-up  box.  Slow  songs:  a  pop-music  version  of  Bergman's 
Scenes  from  a  Marriage. 

Then  I  thought,  That's  enough  of  that  nonsense.  How  man 
times  can  you  write  "Superb,"  "Beautiful,"  "Stomping,"  or  "Absc 
lutely  tangerine"  before  it  loses  all  meaning?  How  many  times  d 
you  need  to  read:  "Masterpiece"?  Or,  better  still:  "Masterpiece  . . 

Instead,  I  decided  to  also  name  the  tracks  that  make  these  a 
bums  special  to  me.  So,  if  nothing  is  written,  head  straight  for  th 
title  track  or  assume  that  the  whole  damned  thing  is  irresistibl 
When  in  doubt,  play  Track  4— it  is  usually  the  one  you  want. 

Here  are  500  albums  that  can  only  improve  your  life.  Man 
will  be  quite  familiar,  others  less  so.  Ever  needed  to  get  rid  of  ur 
wanted  guests  in  the  early  hours?  Just  reach  for  Dirk  Bogarde 
Lyrics  for  Lovers,  on  which  the  actor  inhales  audibly  on  his  cig; 
rette  before  reciting  Ira  Gershwin's  "A  Foggy  Day"  amid 
swathe  of  violins.  Then  there  are  the  good  records. 

It  was  impossible  to  choose  just  one  title  by  Miles  Davis,  th 
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MY  OTHER  CAR  IS  AN  STS. 


Surprise  surprise.  Cadillac  is  back  in  racing.  Yes,  because  we  love  it.  But  also  because  it's  all  about  hors^ 
in  the  Seville  STS.  Which  makes  for  some  pretty  enthusiastic  Cadillac  drivers.  On  the  track.  &  more  impc 
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all  about  handling.  Both  of  which  you'll  find  in  spades 
street.  Join  them  at  cadillac.com  to  find  out  more. 


THE    POWER    OF    & 

THE    FUSION    OF    DESIGN    &   TECHNOLOGY     . 


i  [ow  can  you  say  Miles 
\        .      nil'".'  h  looked  thai  way 

(bl  In  (i  Silent  Way  and 
i:  hes  1/  Spain  did  make  it,  but  only 

WyPrina  Will  Come.  That  is  the  plea- 
:  like  this   I  veryone  will  disagree  with  your  choices. 

Son  Ibi  ntains  just  one  indispensable  song. 

not  be  your  favorite  Hob  Dylan  record,  but  it 
mighl  best  song:  "livery  Grain  of  Sand."  Other  al- 

bum-, are  like  sets  of  chairs.  You  can't  break  them  up.  This  is 
true  ol  the  Hand's  Inst  two  records  and  also  ofTom  Waits's  trilo- 
gj  of  albums,  which  began  with  Swordfishtrombones. 

There  are  plenty  of  "Best  of"  and  "Greatest  Hits"  collections. 
Thai's  not  just  taking  the  easy  way  out.  Many  of  these  people 
really  onlj  made  "singles."  No  one  "album"  will  give  you  all  the 
Smokey  Robinson  and  the  Miracles  or  George  Jones  songs  that 
you  need.  I've  also  gone  for  some  less  well-known  titles  by  fa- 
mous artists,  but  they  are  records  that  dig  a  little  deeper. 

You  should  be  able  to  find  most  of  this  music,  but  you  may  have 
to  go  out  of  your  way  to  locate  the  records  of  David  Ackles,  per- 
haps the  greatest  unheralded  American  songwriter  of  the  late  60s. 

This  is  also  a  list  of  where  1  began  and  where  I  stopped  lis- 
tening. There  are  huge  gaps  and  blind  spots.  Unsurprisingly,  I  fa- 
vor songwriters  over  players,  but  any  hit  parade  of  great  singers 
would  have  to  include  Johnny  Hodges.  Making  this  list  made  me 
listen  all  over  again. 

If  your  shelf  can  stand  it,  I  recommend  a  few  boxed  sets.  An- 
thology of  American  Folk  Music,  compiled  by  the  great  Harry 
Smith  from  rare  78s,  seems  like  a  trip  to  another  planet,  yet  it  is 
really  just  humans  singing  and  playing  in  the  not-so-distant  past. 
The  RCA  Ellington  set  runs  to  24  CDs,  and  the  Schubert  lieder 
collection  is  only  a  little  smaller,  but  they  are  a  bit  like  having  a 
Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare  close  at  hand. 

The  Yazoo  label's  Secret  Museum  of  Mankind  series  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  early  days,  when  HMV  or  the  Gramophone 
Company  would  send  out  recording  engineers  to  gather  music 
from  the  world  for  the  new,  curious  audience.  These  editions  are 
not  compiled  by  country.  So,  they  may  begin  in  the  Society  Is- 
lands, travel  to  Mongolia  via  Bulgaria,  and  end  up  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  world  that  you  will  hear  probably  isn't  there  anymore. 

I  sometimes  torture  myself  by  considering  all  the  musicians  who 
were  still  performing  during  my  lifetime  but  whom  I  failed  to 
see  because  I  was  too  stupid,  too  timid,  or  too  preoccupied 
with  some  passing  fancy.  Records  can  fix  some  of  that.  It's  a 
form  of  time  travel.  You  can  hear  Lester  Young  or  Bing  Crosby 
close  in  on  the  microphone  in  a  way  that  we  now  take  for  granted 
and  regularly  abuse.  The  30s  recordings  of  Stravinsky  reveal  him 
directing  a  band  of  musicians  who  are  clinging  to  the  edges  of 
his  new,  frightening  music.  Ornette  Coleman's  "Peace"  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  that  was  once  a  minor  outrage. 

The  classical  recordings  are  listed  by  composer;  that  is  not  to 
say  that  any  version  of  that  piece  will  do.  Great  vintage  record- 
ings sit  alongside  new  releases  by  artists  whom  you  can  actually 
hear  in  concert.  These  are  the  performers  who  opened  up  this 
music  to  me.  In  the  end,  it  is  the  music  of  forgiveness  in  the  last 
act  of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  or  the  way  an  incomplete  Schubert 
sonata  breaks  off  in  a  devastating  way  that  matters  more  than 
whether  the  performance  was  captured  digitally  or  with  some 
sealing  wax  and  a  knitting  needle.  There  is  a  song  setting  by 
Hugo  Wolf,  "Alles  Endet,  Was  Entstehet."  The  text  concludes: 

"We  too  were  men  joyful  and  weary  like  you,  and  now  we  are 
lifeless,  we  are  only  earth,  as  you  see.  All  that  is  created  must 
end.  All,  all  around  us  must  perish." 

These  words  are  by  Michelangelo. 

The  minute  this  list  goes  to  press  I  will  think  of  20  records 


that  I  left  out.    There  are  no  comedy  records,  unless  you  count 

Louis  Armstrong's  magnificent  nine-minute  performance  of  all 

of  the  verses  of  "I. el's  Do  It"  In  fact,  no  real  spoken-word 
recordings  are  included  it  was  loo  hard  to  choose  among  Rich 
aid  Pryor,  T  S.  Eliot,  and  Bill  Hicks.  Groucho  Marx  makes  it  on 
the  strength  of  his  rendition  of  "Lydia,  the  Tattooed  Lady." 

If  you  look  in  the  C"s,  you  won't  find  anything  with  my  name 
on  it.  This  is  not  false  modesty.  There  are  at  least  500  records 
better  than  everything  that  I've  made.  I  do  make  a  few  walk-on 
appearances  as  vocalist  or  producer. 

You  will  see  that  some  very  famous  names  are  missing  com- 
pletely. There  is  nothing  at  all  by  Led  Zeppelin,  the  Doors, 
Michael  Jackson,  or  Sting.  You  may  love  them.  They  just 
don't  do  it  for  me.  There's  not  too  much  disco  or  dance, 
except  the  mighty  Chic.  If  you  want  something  from  Los  Angeles 
in  the  early  70s,  I  suggest  you  purchase  the  first  Jackson  Browne 
record;  it  will  save  you  buying  all  those  Eagles  albums.  The 
"Fleetwood  Mac"  herein  is  the  great  group  led  by  Peter  Green, 
not  the  Californian  mob  with  Stevie  Nicks.  There  is  nothing  td 
speak  of  from  the  80s,  the  decade  that  music  forgot,  except  for 
Robert  Wyatt.  Not  many  "Divas,"  except  for  Callas  and  Aretha 

As  for  the  hit  records  of  today,  maybe  some  of  them  will 
sound  just  fantastic  in  20  years'  time.  It's  your  life.  So!  No  Mar- 
ilyn, Puffy,  Korn,  Eddie  Money— sorry,  Kid  Rock— Limp  Bizkit 
Ricky,  Britney,  Backstreet  Boys,  etc.,  etc. 

The  best  record  of  today  that  I  could  find  was  Tlte  Marshall 
Mathers  LP,  by  Eminem,  faster,  funnier,  and,  in  an  odd  way, 
more  truthful  than  most  records.  It's  up  there  with  the  best  of 
The  Simpsons,  and  I  mean  that  as  the  highest  compliment. 

There  are  probably  songs  being  composed  right  now  that  will 
eclipse  every  entry  on  this  list  in  somebody's  heart  or  mind.  It  is 
my  experience  that  music  is  more  like  water  than  a  rhinoceros 
It  doesn't  charge  madly  down  one  path.  It  runs  away  in  every 
direction. 


500    ALBUMS    YOU    NEED 


ABBA:  Abba  Gold  ( 1992), 
"Knowing  Me,  Knowing  You." 
DAVID  ACKLES:  Hie  Road  to 
Cairo  ( 1968),  "Down  River"; 
Subway  to  the  Country  ( 1969), 
"That's  No  Reason  to  Cry." 
CANNONBALL  ADDERLEY: 
The  Best  of  Cannonball  Adderley 
(1968),  "Mercy,  Mercy,  Mercy." 
AMY  ALLISON:  The  Maudlin 
Years  ( 1996),  "The  Whiskey  Makes 
You  Sweeter." 

MOSE  ALLISON:  The  Best  of 
Mose  Allison  ( 1970),  "Your  Mind 
Is  on  Vacation." 

ALMAMEGRETTA:  Lingo  ( 1998), 
"Gramigna." 
LOUIS  ARMSTRONG:  The 


Complete  Hot  Five  and  Hot  Seven 
Recordings  (2000).  "Wild  Man 
Blues,"  "Tight  Like  This." 
FRED  ASTAIRE:  The  Astaire  Story 

(1952),  "They  Can't  Take  That 
Away  from  Me." 

JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH: 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavier  (Edwin 
Fischer;  1934);  The  Six  Cello 
Suites  (Pablo  Casals;  1936);  Six 
Partitas  BWV  825-830  (Andras 
Schiff;  1984);  Mass  in  B  Minor 
(conductor:  Otto  Klemperer;  1999) 

BURT  BACHARACH:  The  Look 
of  Love:  The  Burt  Bacharach 
Collection  (1998),  "Alfie." 

CHET  BAKER:  The  Best  of  Chet 
Baker  Sings  ( 1989),  "The  Thrill  Is 
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Disturb  the  equilibrium. 

Shatter  the  status  quo. 

Harry  Winston 


The  Fancy  Riviere  Necklace 
By  Harry  Winston 


Transform  Yourself. 
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Diamond  Cluster  Earrings 
By  Harry  Winston 

Tangible  Stars. 


The  Diamond  Solitaire 
By  Harry  Winston 


Rare  Essentials. 
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The  Bare  Essentials 
By  Harry  Winston 


Second  Skin. 
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The  Three-Stone  Ring 
By  Harry  Winston 

Love  Trilogy. 


Call  1.800.988.4110 

for  our  new  design  portfolio. 

Then  visit,  if  you  dare. 


HARRY  WINSTON 


NEW  YORK    .    BEVERLY  HILLS    .    PARIS    .    GENEVA    .    TOKYO    .    OSAKA 
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HE    BEST    OF   THE    BEST 


one."  "You  Don't  Know  What 
It  Is";  Broken  Wing(W%). 
HE  BAND:  Musk  from  Big  Pink 
968),  Tears  of  Rage";  The  Band 
96V).  "The  Unfaithful  Servant." 
AVE  BARTHOLEMEW:  The 
lonkey  (1985). 
ELA  BARTOK:  Six  String 
oartets  ( Emerson  String  Quartet; 
188). 

ECILIA  BARTOLI:  If  You  Love 
ft',  IHth  Century  Italian  Songs 
992).  Alessanciro  Parisotti- 
Se  lu  M'Ami."  Antonio  Vivaldi— 
Hbsa  son  disprezzata." 
OUNT  BASIE:  The  Atomic  Mr. 
»fe(1957),  "Li'l  Darlin'." 
HE  BEACH  BOYS:  Pet  Sounds 
966),  "Don't  Talk  (Put  Your 
ead  on  My  Shoulder),"  "God 
nly  Knows";  Carl  and  the 
mions-So  Tough  ( 1972),  "Cuddle 
p";  Holland  ( 1973),  "The  Trader"; 
ood  Vibrations:  Thirty  Years  of 
e  Beaeh  Boys  (boxed  set;  1993), 
>url"s  Up."  "Wonderful." 
EASTIE  BOYS:  Paul's  Boutique 
9X9).  "Shadrach." 
HE  BEATLES:  With  the  Beatles 
963).  "You  Really  Got  a  Hold  on 
le ";  A  Hard  Day's  Night  ( 1964), 
Things  We  Said  Today";  Help! 
965),  "You've  Got  to  Hide  Your 
ove  Away";  Rubber  Soul  ( 1965), 
3irl";  Revolver  (1966),  "And  Your 
ird  Can  Sing,"  "For  No  One"; 
•1.  Pepper's  Lonely  Hearts  Club 
and  ( 1967),  "A  Day  in  the  Life"; 
he  Beatles  (White  Album;  1968), 
'm  So  Tired";  Past  Masters,  Vol.  2 
988).  "Paperback  Writer,"  "Rain." 
ECK:  Odelay  (  1996).  "The  New 
Dilution." 

>EE  GEES:  Best  of  Bee  Gees 
969),  "To  Love  Somebody." 
JDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN:  Otto 
lemperer  Live  at  the  Concertgehouw 
954).  Symphony  No.  9;  Piano 


Sonatas  Op.  109,  110,  111  (Sviatoslav 

Richter;  1965);  Symphony  No.  7 

(conductor:  Carlos  Kleibcr;  1975); 

Late  Quartets  (Budapest  String 

Quartet;  1997);  Violin  Concerto 

(soloist:  Yehudi  Menuhin;  1997). 

DEREK  BELL:  Derek  Bell  Plays 

with  Himself '( 1981 ). 

TONY  BENNETT  and  BILL  EVANS: 

Tlie  Tony  Bennett  Bill  Evans  Album 

(1975).  "Some  Other  Time." 

ALBAN  BERG:  Violin  Concerto 

(soloist:  Anne-Sofie  Mutter;  1993). 

HECTOR  BERLIOZ:  Damnation 

of  Faust  (conductor:  John  Eliot 

Gardiner;  1987). 

AGNES  BERNELLE:  Father's  Lying 

Dead  on  the  Ironing  Board  ( 1995). 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN:  West  Side 

Story  (1957). 

CHUCK  BERRY:  Chock  Berry's 

Golden  Decade  ( 1967),  "Don't  Lie 

to  Me." 

BJORK:  Debut  (1993),  "Venus  as  a 

Boy";  Post  ( 1995),  "Hyper-ballad." 

RUBEN  BLADES:  Buseando 

America  ( 1984). 

BOBBY  BLUE  BLAND:  Two  Steps 

from  the  Blues  ( 1961 ). 

BLONDIE:  The  Best  of  Blondie 

( 1981 ),  "In  the  Flesh." 

BLUR:  B  ( 1999),  "No  Distance 

Left  to  Run." 

DIRK  BOGARDE:  Lyrics  for  Lovers 

(1960),  "A  Foggy  Day." 

DAVID  BOWIE:  Hunky  Dory 

( 1971 ),  "Life  on  Mars?";  Station  to 

Station  (1976).  "Wild  Is  the  Wind"; 

Low  (1977).  "Always  Crashing  in 

the  Same  Car";  Heroes  ( 1977). 

"Joe  the  Lion." 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS:  Ein 

Deutsches  Requiem  (conductor: 

Otto  Klemperer;  1962). 

JOHNNY  BRISTOL:  Hang  On  in 

There  Baby  (1974). 

BENJAMIN  BRITTEN:  Serenade 


for  Tenor,  Horn  and  Strings  (soloist: 
Ian  Bostridge;  1996). 
CHARLES  BROWN:  Driftin'  Blues: 
The  Best  of  Charles  Brown  ( 1992). 
"Black  Night." 

CLIFFORD  BROWN:  Clifford  Brown 
with  Strings  ( 1955),  "Yesterdays." 
JAMES  BROWN:  Live  at  the  Apollo 
(1963),  "I  Found  Someone"; 
Star  Time  (boxed  set;  1991 ), 
"Talkin'  Loud  &  Sayin'  Nothing." 
JACKSON  BROWNE:  Jackson 
Browne  (Saturate  Before  Using) 
( 1972),  "My  Opening  Farewell." 
ANTON  BRUCKNER:  Symphony 
No.  9  (conductor:  Gunter  Wand; 
1990). 

JEFF  BUCKLEY:  Grace  (  1994). 
"Corpus  Christi  Carol." 
HAROLD  BUDD  and  BRIAN 
ENO:  Ambient  2:  The  Plateaux  of 
Mirror  ( 1980).  "Above  Chiangmai." 
BUFFALO  SPRINGFIELD: 
Retrospective:  The  Best  of  Buffalo 
Springfield (1969),  "Expecting  to  Fly." 
BULGARIAN  STATE  RADIO  & 
TELEVISION  FEMALE  CHOIR:  Le 
Mystere  des  Voix  Bulgares  ( 1990). 
T  BONE  BURNETT:  Proof 
Through  the  Night  ( 1983),  "Fatally 
Beautiful";  T  Bone  Burnett  ( 1986). 
"River  of  Love";  Tlie  Talking 
Animals  (1988),  "Image." 
THE  BYRDS:  Younger  than  Yesterday 
(1967),  "So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Rock 
'n'  Roll  Star";  The  Notorious  Byrd 
Brothers  (1968),  "Coin'  Back." 
"Artificial  Energy":  Sweetheart  of  the 
Rodeo  ( 1968),  "Hickory  Wind." 
JOHN  CALE:  Music  for  a  New 
Society  (1982),  "Taking  Your  Life 
in  Your  Hands." 

MARIA  CALLAS:  Five  Heroines- 
Operatic  Extracts  ( 1990),  "Vissi 
d'arte." 

CAPTAIN  BEEFHEART  AND  HIS 
MAGIC  BAND:  Trout  Mask  Replica 


(1969),  "The  Dust  Blows  Forward 
'n'  the  Dust  Blows  Back";  Clear  Spot 
(1972),  "Big  Eyed  Beans  from  Venus." 
HOAGY  CARMICHAEL: 
Hoagy  Sings  Carmichael  ( 1956), 
"Rockin"  Chair." 
JAMES  CARR:  At  the  Dark  End 
of  the  Street  ( 1987).  "Pouring 
Water  on  a  Drowning  Man." 
JOHNNY  CASH:  The  Essential 
Johnny  Cash  ( 1992).  "I  Still  Miss 
Someone." 

JUNE  CARTER  CASH:  Press  On 
(1999).  "Tiffany  Anastasia  Lowe." 
RAY  CHARLES:  Modem  Sounds  in 
Country  and  Western  Music  ( 1962), 
"You  Don't  Know  Me ":  A  Life  in 
Music  ( 1982).  "I  Believe  to  My 
Soul."  "Just  for  a  Thrill." 
CHIC:  Chic's  Greatest  Hits  ( 1979). 
"My  Forbidden  Lover." 
FREDERIC  CHOPIN:  Piano 
Concertos  Nos.  1  and  2  (pianist, 
conductor:  Krystian  Zimerman; 
1978). 

THE  CLASH:  London  Calling 
(1979).  "Rudie  Can't  Fail"; 
The  Singles  ( 1991 ).   '(While  Man) 
In  the  Hammersmith  Palais." 
PATSY  CLINE:  Greatest  Hits 
(1973).  "Sued  Dreams" 
THE  COASTERS:  The  I  Itimate 
Coasters  ( 19X6).  "Shoppin"  for 
Clothes." 

LEONARD  COHEN:  The  Best  of 
Leonard  Cohen  ( 1976).  "Who  b\ 
Fire";  More  Best  Cf  (1997),  "The 
Future,"  "  lower  of  Song  " 
ORNETTE  COLEMAN:  The  Shape 
of  Jazz  to  Come  I  1959).  "Peace  " 
JOHN  COLTRANE:  My  Favorite 

Things  ( 1961 1.  "Ever)  rime   ' 

Goodbye";  Hie  Impulse.'  )ears 

I  1993),     \  I  ove  Supreme" 

RY  COODER:  I'aradiu-  and  lunch 

(1974).  "Married  Man's  a  tool" 

SAM  COOKE:    \ight  Heat  t  1963). 
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HING  CkOSSY:  His  Legendary 
Yean  •  Gigi 

DAVID  CROSBY:  IJ  I  (  out,/  Only 
Remember  My  Name  (  1971  |, 

i    i.  [hing " 
CROSBY,  STILLS,  NASH  & 
YOUNG:  Deja  l«(ll)70).  "Helpless." 
CROWDED  HOUSE:  Temple  of 
Low  Men  i  1988),  "Into  temptation." 
D'ANGELO:  Voodoo  (2000), 
'Doll's  Pic  " 

MILES  DAVIS:  Birth  of  the  Cool 
( 1956).  "Boplichy";  Miles  Ahead 
( 1957).  "My  Ship";  Pbrgy  and  Bess 
1 1958),  "Bess,  You  Is  My  Woman 
Now";  Kind  of  Blue  ( 1959).  "AM 
Blues";  Sketches  of  Spain  ( 1960); 
My  Funny  Valentine  ( 1964);  In  a 
Silent  Way  (  1969).  "Shhh";  On  the 
Corner  ( 1969),  "New  York  Girl." 
MILES  DAVIS  and  STAN  GETZ 
and  LEE  KONITZ:  Conception 
(1975),  "Ezz-thetic." 
CLAUDE  DEBUSSY:  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  (conductor:  Claudio 
Abbado;  1992);  Preludes  (Krystian 
Znnerman;  1994). 
ALFRED  DELLER:  William  Byrd  and 
His  Age  ( 1956).  "Ye  Sacred  Muses." 
DESTINY'S  CHILD:  The  Writing's 
on  the  Wall  ( 1999),  "Say  My  Name." 
BO  DIDDLEY:  His  Best  ( 1997), 
"Crackin"  Up." 

DR.  JOHN:  Dr.  John's  Gumbo 
(1972),  "Junko  Partner." 
ERIC  DOLPHY:  Outward  Bound 
( 1960).  "G.W.";  Iron  Man  ( 1969), 
"Come  Sunday." 
LEE  DORSEY:  Ride  Your  Pony 
(1966),  "Get  out  of  My  Life, 
Woman,"  "Wonder  Woman";  Yes 
We  Can  ( 1970).  "Tears,  Tears  and 
More  Tears." 

JOHN  DOWLAND:  Awake  Sweet 
Love  (The  Deller  Consort;  1965), 
"Flow  My  Tears";  Dowland:  The 
Collected  Works  (Consort  of  Musicke; 
1980).  A  PUgrimes  Solice. 
JOHN  DOWLAND  and 
WILLIAM  BYRD:  Night's  Black 
Bird  (Fretwork;  1989). 
HENRI  DUPARC:  Melodies  (baritone: 
Bernard  Kruysen;  1971 ),  "Phidyle." 


JIMIw .  DURANTE:  September 

IAN  DURY:  Sew  Hoots  and  Panties!! 

I     Sweel  Gene  Vincent." 
DYKE  AND  THE  BLAZERS:  So 
Sharp  i 

BOB  DYLAN:  Bringing  It   III  Buck 
Home  ( 1965),  'Subterranean 
Homesick  Ulues",  Blonde  on 
Blonde  (  1966).  "Most  Likely  You 
Go  Your  Way  and  I'll  Go  Mine"; 
John  Wesley  Harding  ( 1968),  "All 
Along  the  Watchtower";  Planet 
Hares  (  1974),  "Dirge";  Blood  on 
the  Tracks  ( 1974).  "You're  a  Big 
(iirl  Now";  The  Basement  Tapes 
( 1975),  "Nothing  Was  Delivered"; 
Shot  of  Love  ( 19X1 ),  "Every  Grain 
of  Sand";  Time  out  of  Mind  ( 1997), 
"Not  Dark  Yet";  Boh  Dylan  Live 
1966:  The  "Royal  Albert  Hall" 
Concert  ( 1998),  "Like  a  Rolling 
Stone,"  "I  Don't  Believe  You." 
EDWARD  ELGAR:  Symphony 
No.  1  (conductor:  Edward  Elgar; 
1957);  Cello  Concerto  (Jacqueline 
Du  Pre;  1965). 

DUKE  ELLINGTON:  Anatomy  of 
a  Murder  ( 1959),  "Haupe"; . . .  And 
His  Mother  Called  Him  Bill  ( 1968), 
"Blood  Count";  The  Centennial 
Edition:  The  Complete  RCA  Victor 
Recordings  (boxed  set;  1999), 
"East  St.  Louis  Toodle-oo,"  "In  a 
Sentimental  Mood,"  "Tonk." 
DUKE  ELLINGTON  with 
CHARLES  MINGUS  and  MAX 
ROACH:  Money  Jungle  ( 1962), 
"Wig  Wise." 

EMINEM:  The  Marshall  Mathers 
LP  (2000),  "The  Way  I  Am." 
THE  BILL  EVANS  TRIO:  Waltz  for 
Dehby  ( 1961 ),  "Waltz  for  Debby." 
THE  GIL  EVANS  ORCHESTRA: 
Out  of  the  Cool  ( 1960),  "Where 
Flamingos  Fly." 

THE  EVERLY  BROTHERS:  It's  Everly 
Time  ( 1960).  "Sleepless  Nights." 
THE  FAIRFIELD  FOUR:  /  Couldn't 
Hear  Nobody  Pray  ( 1997),  "There 
Must  Be  a  City." 

MARIANNE  FAITHFULL:  Blazing 
Away  ( 1990),  "Strange  Weather." 
GEORGIE  FAME:  Sound  Venture 
( 1966),  "Funny  How  Time 
Slips  Away." 

GABRIEL  FAURE:  L'Horizon 
Chimerique  (baritone:  Gerard 
Souzay;  1999). 

MORTON  FELDMAN:  Madame 
Press  Died  Last  Week  at  Ninety 
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( 1991 )  (conductor  on  "American 
Elegies":  John  Adams). 
ELLA  FITZGERALD:  Ella 
Fitzgerald  Sings  the  (  ole  Porter 
Songbook  (1956),  "Miss  Otis 
Regrets." 

ELLA  FITZGERALD  and  LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG:  The  Complete  Ella 
Fitzgerald  and  Louis  Armstrong  on 
Verve  (1991),  "Let's  Do  It" 
FLEETWOOD  MAC:  Greatest  Hits 
(1971).  "Man  of  the  World." 
THE  FLYING  BURRITO 
BROTHERS:  The  Gilded  Palace  of 
Sin  (1969),  "Juanita." 
THE  FOUR  TOPS:  Anthology 
( 1974),  "Bernadette,"  "Seven 
Rooms  of  Gloom." 
ARETHA  FRANKLIN:  /  Neva- 
Loved  a  Man  the  Way  I  Love  You 
(1967),  "Do  Right  Woman-Do 
Right  Man,"  "Dr.  Feelgood  (Love 
Is  a  Serious  Business),"  "Soul 
Serenade,"  etc.,  etc.;  Aretha's  Gold 
( 1969),  "I  Say  a  Little  Prayer," 
"Chain  of  Fools,"  "(You  Make  Me 
Feel  Like)  A  Natural  Woman"; 
Amazing  Grace  ( 1972). 
BILL  FRISELL:  Quartet  ( 1996), 
"Egg  Radio." 

FUGEES:  The  Score  ( 1996), 
"Ready  or  Not." 

FUNKADELIC:  One  Nation  Under 
a  Groove  (1978). 
MARVIN  GAYE:  Super  Hits 
(1970),  "The  End  of  Our  Road"; 
What's  Going  On  ( 1971 );  Let's  Get 
It  On  ( 1973);  Here,  My  Dear  ( 1979), 
"When  Did  You  Stop  Loving  Me, 
When  Did  I  Stop  Loving  You." 
MARVIN  GAYE  and  TAMMI 
TERRELL:  Greatest  Hits  ( 1970), 
"You  Ain't  Livin'  till  You're  Lovin'." 
STAN  GETZ:  Stan  Getz  Plays 
(1952),  "Stella  by  Starlight." 
STAN  GETZ  and  ASTRID 
GILBERTO:  Getz/Gilberto  ( 1963), 
"Desafinado  (OfT  Key)." 
DIZZY  GILLESPIE:  Perceptions 
(1961),  "The  Sword  of  Orion." 

ALLEN  GINSBERG:  The  Lion  for 

Real  (\9X9). 

GRAHAM  CENTRAL  STATION: 
Release  Yourself  (1974). 
GRANDMASTER  FLASH 
AND  THE  FURIOUS  FIVE  and 
THE  SUGAR  HILL  GANG: 
Grandmaster  Flash  and  the  Furious 
Five  vs.  the  Sugar  Hill  Gang  ( 1997), 
"The  Message." 
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GRATEFUL  DEAD:  Workingman's 

Dead (1970),  "Due  Wolf"; 

American  Beauty  ( 1970).  "Box 

(il  Rani';  Europe  '72  (1972). 

"Tennessee  Jed";  Wake  of  the  Flood 

(1973).  "Stella  Blue." 

AL  GREEN:  Call  Me  (1973);  You 

Say  It!  Raw!  Rare!  and  Unreleused! 

(1990),  "I'm  a  Ram." 

EDVARD  GRIEG:  Lieder  (soloist: 

Anne  Solie  von  Otter;  1993), 

"Haugtussa." 

CHARLES  HADEN  and  HANK 

JONES:  Steal  Away  (1995),  "Hymn 

Medley:  Abide  with  Me,  etc." 

MERLE  HAGGARD:  The  Best  of 

the  Best  of{  1972),  "No  Reason  to 

Quit." 

GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL: 

Marian  Cantatas  (mezzo-soprano: 

Anne  Sofie  von  Otter;  1994); 

Heroes  (countertenor:  Andreas 

Scholl;  1999),  "Ombra  mai  fu" 

from  Serse. 

TIM  HARDIN:  Tim  Hardin  (1966), 

"Hang  On  to  a  Dream." 

SLIM  HARPO:  The  Best  of  Slim 

Harpo  ( 1997),  "I'm  a  King  Bee." 

EMMYLOU  HARRIS:  Elite  Hotel 

(1976),  "One  of  These  Days." 

PJ  HARVEY:  Rid  of  Me  ( 1993), 

"50  Ft.  Queenie." 

COLEMAN  HAWKINS:  Body  and 

Soul  ( 1988);  Rainbow  Mist  ( 1993), 

"Yesterdays." 

JOSEPH  HAYDN:  Complete 

Piano  Sonatas  (Alfred  Brendel; 

1987);  String  Quartets  (Quatuor 

Mosaiques;  1990). 

TUBBY  HAYES:  Tuhby's  Groove 

(1959).  "Embers." 

RICHARD  HELL  AND  THE 

VOIDOIDS:  Blank  Generation 

(1977),  "New  Pleasure." 

JIMI  HENDRIX:  Smash  Hits  ( 1968) 

"Wind  Cries  Mary";  Electric 

Ladylund  ( 1968),  "Crosstown 

Traffic";  Live  at  Woodstock  ( 1994) 

"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

THE  HEPTONES:  Night  Food 

(1976),  "I've  Got  the  Handle." 

DAN  HICKS  AND  HIS  HOT 

LICKS:  Last  Train  to  Hicksville  . . 

the  Home  to  Happy  Feet  ( 1973) 

"It's  Not  My  Time  to  Go." 

LAURYN  HILL:  The  Miseducationl 

ofLauryn  Hill  ( 1998),  "Ex-Factor.f 

JOHNNY  HODGES:  Passion 

Flower  ( 1995).  "Day  Dream." 

BILLIE  HOLIDAY:  Lady  '»  Satin 
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Damien    Hirst,  In  and  Out  of  Love  (detail).  1«><>N 

nvas  in  two  parts.  4S  x  48  in.  (121.9  X   121.9  cm.)  each 

Contemporary  Art,  Evening  Sale  November  13 
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( 1958).  "Glad  to  Be  Unhappy," 

"I'm  a  Fool  to  Want  You";  The 

Billie  Holiday  Story  ( 1972),  "The 

Man  I  Love,"  "Body  and  Soul"; 

The  Complete  Deeea  Recordings 

( 1991 ).  "Don't  Explain." 

THE  HOLLIES:  The  Best  of  the 

Hollies  ( 1978).  "Look  Through 

Any  Window." 

HOWLIN'  WOLF:  His  Best  ( 1997), 

"Hidden  Charms." 

THE  ISLEY  BROTHERS:  Super 

Hits  ( 1976).  "Behind  a  Painted 

Smile." 

CHARLES  IVES:  The  Unanswered 

Question  for  Orchestra  (conductor: 

Leonard  Bernstein;  1998). 

JACKSON  5:  Greatest  Hits  (1971), 

"I  Want  You  Back." 

THE  JAM:  All  Mod  Cons  ( 1978). 

SKIP  JAMES:  The  Complete  Early 

Recordings  of  Skip  James  ( 1994), 

"Devil  Got  My  Woman." 

LEOS  JANACEK:  String  Quartets 

(Talich  Quartet;  1994). 

JEFFERSON  AIRPLANE:  Crown  of 

Creation  ( 1968),  "Greasy  Heart." 

THE  JESUS  AND  MARY  CHAIN: 

Psychocandy  ( 1985),  "You  Trip  Me 

Up." 

ANTONIO  CARLOS  JOBIM:  Jazz 

Masters  13  (1995),  "Insensatez." 
LITTLE  WILLIE  JOHN:  Free  at 
Last  ( 1970),  "Leave  My  Kitten 
Alone,"  "Need  Your  Love  So  Bad." 
ROBERT  JOHNSON:  Complete 
Recordings  ( 1990).  "Love  in  Vain." 
GEORGE  JONES:  Anniversary: 
Ten  Years  of  Hits  ( 1982),  "The 
Grand  Tour";  Cup  of  Loneliness: 
The  Classic  Mercury  Years  ( 1994), 
"Mr.  Fool,"  "Window  Up  Above," 
"Relief  Is  Just  a  Swallow  Away." 
OUM  KALTSOUM:  Anthologie  de 
la  Musique  Arahe,  Vols.  1-8  (1989). 
THE  KINKS:  The  Ultimate  Collection 
•  1989),  "Waterloo  Sunset,"  "Dead 


End  Street,"  "Where  Have  All 
the  Good  Times  Gone?" 
RAHSAAN  ROLAND  KIRK: 
The  Inflated  Tear  (1968). 
ERICH  KORNGOLD:  From  the 
Operas  of  Erich  Korngold  (1993), 
"Gliick  das  Mir  Verblieb"  from 
Die  Tote  Stadt  (conductor:  Erich 
Korngold). 

THE  LA'S:  The  La's  ( 1990),  "There 
She  Goes." 

PEGGY  LEE:  Mss  Peggy  Lee 
(1998),  "Don't  Smoke  in  Bed." 
JOHN  LENNON:  Plastic  Ono 
Band  (1970),  "I  Found  Out"; 
Imagine  (1971),  "How?";  Shaved 
Fish  (1975),  "Instant  Karma!" 
ALAN  JAY  LERNER  AND 
FREDERICK  LOEWE:  My  Fair 
Lady  (1956),  "I've  Grown 
Accustomed  to  Her  Face";  Gigi 
(1958),  "I'm  Glad  I'm  Not  Young 
Anymore." 

JERRY  LEE  LEWIS:  Rockin' My 
Life  Away  ( 1991 ),  "Rita  Mae," 
"Don't  Let  Go." 

LITTLE  FEAT:  Sailin' Shoes  (1972), 
"Willin";  Feats  Don't  Fail  Me  Now 
(1974),  "Rock  and  Roll  Doctor." 
LITTLE  RICHARD:  Here's  Little 
Richard  (1957).  "Slippin'  and 
Slidin'  (Peepin  and  Hidin')";  The 
Explosive  Little  Richard  ( 1967), 
"Commandments  of  Love." 
THE  LOUVIN  BROTHERS:  When 
I  Stop  Dreaming:  The  Best  of  the 
Louvin  Brothers  (1995),  "My 
Baby's  Gone." 
THE  LOVIN'  SPOONFUL: 
Anthology  ( 1990),  "Six  O'Clock." 
NICK  LOWE:  Jesus  of  Cool  (1978), 
"36  Inches  High";  The  Impossible 
Bird  ( 1994),  "Shelley  My  Love." 
DONAL  LUNNY:  Donal  Lunny 
(1987),  "Declan." 

LORETTA  LYNN:  The  Best  ofLoretta 
Lynn  ( 1999),  "One's  on  the  Way." 


MACHITO  AND  HIS 
AFRO-CUBANS:  Cubop  City 

(1992),  "Si  Si,  No  No." 
MADNESS:  The  Rise  and  Fall 
( 1982),  "Tomorrow's  Just 
Another  Day." 

GUSTAV  MAHLER:  Symphony 
No.  1  (conductor:  Klaus  Tennstedt; 
1968);  "Kindertotenlieder  &  Lieder 
Eines  Fahrenden  Gesellen." 
THE  MAMAS  AND  THE  PAPAS: 
A  Gathering  of  Flowers  ( 1970), 
"I  Saw  Her  Again  Last  Night." 
AIMEE  MANN:  Whatever  (1993), 
"4th  of  July." 
BOB  MARLEY  AND  THE 
WAILERS:  African  Herhsman 
(1972),  "Small  Axe";  Natty  Dread 
(1975),  "Lively  Up  Yourself." 
THE  MARVELETTES:  The  Return 
of  the  Marvelettes  ( 1970),  "No 
More  Tear-Stained  Make-Up." 
GROUCHO  MARX:  An  Evening 
with  Groucho  ( 1972),  "Lydia,  the 
Tattooed  Lady." 
MASSIVE  ATTACK:  Protection 
(1994),  "Karmacoma." 
MATCHING  MOLE:  Matching 
Mole  (1972),  "O  Caroline." 
CURTIS  MAYFIELD:  The  Very  Best 
of  Curtis  Mayfield  ( 1996),  "Move  On 
Up,"  "(Don't  Worry)  If  There's  a 
Hell  Below  We're  All  Going  to  Go." 
CURTIS  MAYFIELD  and 
THE  IMPRESSIONS:  The  Anthology 
7967-/977(1992),  "Keep  on 
Pushing,"  "I'm  So  Proud." 
PAUL  MCCARTNEY:  McCartney 
(1970),  "Maybe  I'm  Amazed"; 
Flaming  Pie  ( 1997),  "Little  Willow." 
KATE  AND  ANNA 
McGARRIGLE:  Kate  and  Anna 
McGarrigle  ( 1975),  "Go  Leave." 
TOMMY  McLAIN:  The  Essential 
Collection  (1997),  "Sweet  Dreams." 
THE  METERS:  The  Best  of  the 
Meters  ( 1975),  "Cissy  Strut." 


MINA:  Gli  Anni  d'Oro  ( 1984), 
"Un  Bacio  e  Troppo  Poco." 

CHARLES  MINGUS:  Blues  and 
Roots  ( 1959);  Mingus  Ah-Um 
(1959),  "Goodbye  Pork  Pie  Hat"; 
Pre-Bird  (also  known  as  Mingus 
Revisited)  ( 1960),  "Weird 
Nightmare ";  Mingus  at  Antibes 
( 1960),  "What  Love?";  Mingus 
Plays  Piano  (1963),  "Myself  When 
I  Am  Real";  Let  My  Children  Hear 
Music  ( 1971),  "Don't  Be  Afraid, 
the  Clown's  Afraid  Too";  Epitaph 
(1990),  "The  Children's  Hour 
of  Dream." 

JONI  MITCHELL:  Blue  (\91\), 
"The  Last  Time  I  Saw  Richard"; 
For  the  Roses  (1972),  "Cold  Blue 
Steel  and  Sweet  Fire";  Court  and 
Spark  ( 1974),  "Down  to  You";  The 
Hissing  of  Summer  Lawns  ( 1975), 
"Shades  of  Scarlet  Conquering"; 
Hejira  ( 1976),  "Amelia";  Taming  the 
Tiger  (1998),  "Man  from  Mars,' 
"Stay  in  Touch." 

THE  MODERN  LOVERS:  The 

Modern  Lovers  ( 1976),  "Pablo 
Picasso,"  "Someone  to  Care  About.' 

THELONIOUS  MONK:  Genius 

of  Modern  Music,  Vol.  1  ( 1951 ), 
"Off  Minor";  Brilliant  Corners 
(1957);  Monk's  Music  ( 1958), 
"Abide  with  Me,"  "Off  Minor." 

BILL  MONROE:  The  Music  of  Bill 
Monroe  ( 1994),  "Walls  of  Time." 

CLAUDIO  MONTEVERDI: 

L  'Incoronazione  di  Poppea 

(conductor:  John  Eliot  Gardiner; 
1993). 

MOONDOG:  The  Story  of 

Moondog  (1957). 

VAN  MORRISON:  Astral  Weeks 

(1968),  "Beside  You";  Moondance 
(1970),  "Into  the  Mystic"; 
His  Band  and  Street  Choir  ( 1970), 
"Street  Choir";  Veedon  Fleece 
(1974),  "Linden  Arden  Stole 
the  Highlights." 
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Turn  your  back 
on  time 
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731  SW  Morrison  •  Portland  Oregon  97205 
503-223-7121  '800-284-2044 


Reverso 

With  its  pure 
Art  Deco 
features, 
unchanged 
since  1931,  the 

Reverso  has  a  unique 

identity.  Especially 

when  we  add  the  final 

touch  by  engraving 

your  initials  on  its  pivoting 

case.  We  invite  you 

to  turn  your  back 

on  time  as  elegantly 

as  you  face  it. 
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THE  MOVE  Move 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS 
MOZART:  I'inno  ( bncerto  No.  20 

(  lifTord  (  urzon;  19  '0) 
Requiem  (conductor:  lohn  Eliot 
Gardinei    1986)  Quartets  Dedicated 
to  Haydn  (Quatuoi  Mosaiques; 
l"l>l  i.  I  n  Clemenza  ili  Tito 
(conductor  John  1  Liot  Gardiner; 
1993);  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro 
(conductoi   Kail  Bohm;  1993). 
MODEST  MUSSORGSKY:  Songs 
iiml  Dances  of  Death  (soloist:  Sergei 
I  eiferkus;  1995). 
ROY  NATHANSON:  Fire  til 
Keaton's  Bar  ami  Grill  (2000), 
"Bend  in  the  Night." 
OLIVER  NELSON:  The  Blues  anil 
the  tbstract  Truth  ( 1961 ).  "Stolen 
Moments";  Straight  Ahead  ( 1%1 ). 
"Images." 

WILLIE  NELSON:  Stardust  (1978), 
"Moonlight  in  Vermont." 
BOB  NEUWIRTH:  Back  to  the 
Front  ( 1988),  "Annabelle  Lee." 
AARON  NEVILLE:  Greatest  Hits 
(1990).  "Tell  It  Like  It  Is." 
RANDY  NEWMAN:  Randy 
Newman  ( 1968),  "Cowboy";  Sail 
Away  (1912);  Good  Old  Boys 
( 1974):  Trouble  in  Paradise  ( 1983). 
"Real  Emotional  Girl." 
NEW  YORK  DOLLS:  New  York 
Dolls  ( 1973).  "Personality  Crisis." 
NIRVANA:  Nevermind  ( 1991 ). 
"Lithium." 

LUIGI  NONO:  Fragmente-Stille  an 
Diotima  (LaSalle  Quartet:  1983). 
NRBQ:  NRBQ  ( 1969).  "Rocket  #9." 
LAURA  NYRO  and  LABELLE: 
Gonna  Take  a  Miracle  ( 1971 ). 
"The  Bells." 

ROY  ORBISON:  The  Orhison  Way 
(1966).  "Crawling  Back." 
AUGUSTUS  PABLO:  /./  Rockers 
(2000).  "Black  Gunn." 
GIOVANNI  PALESTRINA:  Missa 
Viri  Galilaei  (direction:  Philippe 
Herreweghe;  1992). 
CHARLIE  PARKER:  The  Complete 
Savoy  Studio  Sessions  ( 1978). 
"Ko-Ko." 

RANDY  NEWMAN 
TROUBLE  IN 
PARADISF 


VAN  DYKE  PARKS:  Discover 
imeri  lack  Palance." 

GRAM  PARSONS:  CP(1973), 
\\    n  Sweep  Out  the  Ashes  in  the 
Grievous  Angel  ( 1974). 
in   on  i  ire." 

ANN  PEEBLES:  /  Can't  Stand  the 

Arm  ( 1974). 

DAN  PENN:  Nobody's  Fool  (Wi), 

"Raining  in  Memphis 

DAN  PENN  AND  SPOONER 

OLDHAM:  Moments  from  This 

Theater  ( 1999).  "It  Tears  Me  Up." 

SAM  PHILLIPS:  Martinis  and 

Bikinis  ( 1994),  "Same  Rain." 

THE  POGUES:  Rum,  Sodomy 

&  the  Lash  ( 1985).  "The  Old  Main 

Drag."  "I'm  a  Man  You  Don't 

Meet  Every  Day." 

DULCE  PONTES:  Caminhos 

(1998),  "O  Infante." 

IGGY  POP:  The  Idiot  ( 1977), 

"Nightclubbin"';  Lust  for  Life 

(1977).  "Some  Weird  Sin." 

PORTISHEAD:  Dummy  (1994), 

"Sour  Times."  "Glory  Box"; 

Portishead  (1997),  "Western  Eyes." 

FRANCIS  POULENC:  Melodies 

(baritone:  Pierre  Bernac;  1950), 

"Hotel." 

BUD  POWELL:  The  Best  of  Bud 

Powell  on  Verve  ( 1994).  "April  in 

Paris." 

ELVIS  PRESLEY:  The  Sun  Sessions 

( 1976).  "Blue  Moon  of  Kentucky"; 

The  Memphis  Album  ( 1987), 

"Power  of  My  Love." 

PRETENDERS:  Pretenders  ( 1980), 

"Kid."  "Precious";  The  Singles 

(1987),  "Message  of  Love." 

PRINCE:  Around  the  World  in  a 

Day  (1985).  "Pop  Life":  Parade 

( 1986).  "Kiss":  Sign  of  the  Times 

(1987),  "If  I  Was  Your  Girlfriend." 

JOHN  PRINE:  John  Prine  ( 1972). 

"Sam  Stone." 

SERGEY  PROKOFIEV:  Romeo  and 

Juliet  (conductor:  Charles  Dutoit; 

1998). 

PULP:  Different  Class  ( 1995), 

"Sorted  Out  for  E's  and  Wiz." 

HENRY  PURCELL:  Dido  and 

Aeneas  ( Dido:  Dame  Janet  Baker; 

1993);  Fantasias  &  in  Nomines 

(Fretwork;  1995). 

RADIOHEAD:  The  Bends  ( 1995). 

"The  Bends";  O.K.  Computer 

(1997).  "No  Surprises." 

BONNIE  RAITT:  Give  It  Up  ( 1972), 

"Love  Has  No  Pride." 


OTIS  REDDING:  The  Very  Best  of 
Otis  Redding  (1992),  "Mr.  Pitiful 

JIMMY  REED:  The  Best  of  Jimmy 
Reed{  1962),   'lake  Out  Some 
Insurance  on  Me  Baby." 
LOU  REED:  Berlin  ( 1973).  "  I  he 
Kids." 

R.E.M.:  Reckoning  (  19X4).  "Pretty 
Persuasion";  Green  ( 19X8).  "Orange 
Crush." 

THE  REPLACEMENTS:  All  Shook 
Down  (1990).  "Nobody." 
MARC  RIBOT:  Mare  Ribot  y  los 
Cuhanos  Postizos  ( 1998).  "No  Me 
Llores  Mas." 

CHARLIE  RICH:  Feel  Like  Going 
Home:  The  Essential  Charlie  Rich 
( 1997 ).  "A  Woman  Left  Lonely." 
JEANNIE  ROBERTSON:  The 
Queen  Among  the  Heather  ( 1998), 
"Son  David." 

SMOKEY  ROBINSON  AND  THE 
MIRACLES:  The  Anthology  ( 1973). 
"Going  to  A-Go-Go." 
THE  ROLLING  STONES: 
Aftermath  (1966).  "Stupid  Girl," 
"Take  It  or  Leave  It";  Between  the 
Burtons  ( 1967),  "My  Obsession": 
Let  It  Bleed  ( 1969),  "You  Can't 
Always  Get  What  You  Want": 
Some  Girls  ( 1978),  "Shattered." 
SONNY  ROLLINS:  Saxophone 
Colossus  (1964),  "St.  Thomas." 
DIANA  ROSS  AND  THE 
SUPREMES:  The  Ultimate 
Collection  ( 1997).  "Reflections," 
"I'm  Living  in  Shame." 
GIOACCHINO  ROSSINI:  Rossini 
Arias  (mezzo-soprano:  Cecilia 
Bartoli;  1989).  "Assisa  a  pie  d'un 
salice." 

OTIS  RUSH:  His  Cobra  Recordings 
(1989).  "It  Takes  Time." 
GEORGE  RUSSELL:  The  Jazz 
Workshop  (1956).  "Ye  Hypocrite. 
Ye  Beelzebub." 

SALT'N  PEPA:  The  Best  ofSalt'N 
Pepa  ( 1999),  "Whatta  Man." 
SAM  AND  DAVE:  The  Best  of 
Sam  and  Dave  ( 1969).  "When 
Something  Is  Wrong  with  My  Baby." 
FRANZ  SCHUBERT:  B-flat  Major 
Piano  Sonata,  D.  960  (Alfred 
Brendel;  1971 );  F-sharp  Minor 
Piano  Sonata  (fragment).  D.  571 
(Andras  Schiff;  1993);  Winterreise 
(Wolfgang  Holzmair;  1996);  22 
Lieder  (boxed  set;  1997),  Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau  and  Gerald 
Moore,  "Meerestille." 
JIMMY  SCOTT:  Heaven  (1996). 

NEVER  MIN 

THE  BOLLOCKS 


RAYMOND  SCOTT:  Reddest 

Sights  and  Turkish  Twilights  ( 1992); 
Manhattan  Research  Inc.  (2000). 
"Limbo:  l  he  Organized  Mind." 
ANDRES  SEGOVIA:  Andres 
Segovia  and  His  Contemporaries, 
lot.  (,  I  1999)  (Maria  Luisa  Anido: 
Bouree  BWV  1009.  J   S.  Bach). 
THE  SEX  PISTOLS:  Never  Mind 
the  Bollocks,  Here's  the  Sex  Pistols 
(1977).  "Pretty  Vacant." 
RON  SEXSMITH:  Ron  Sexsmith 
(1995).  "Wastin'  Time." 
DMITRY  SHOSTAKOVICH:  Cello 
Concerto  No.  I  (cellist:  Mstislav 
Rostropovich;  1959);  The  String 
Quartets  (Brodsky  Quartet;  1991): 
24  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Op.  87 
(pianist:  Tatiana  Nikolayeva:  1995); 
Shostakovich  Plays  Shostakovich, 
Cello  Sonata,  Op.  40  (cellist:  Mstislav 
Rostropovich;  pianist:  Dmitry 
Shostakovich;  1998);  Symphony  No, 
14  (soloists:  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau  and  Julia  Varady:  2000). 
PAUL  SIMON:  Paul  Simon  (1972). 
"Congratulations."  "Peace  Like  a 
River";  There  Goes  Rhymin'  Simon 
( 1973).  "American  Tune." 
SIMON  AND  GARFUNKEL: 
Bookends  ( 1968),  "Overs." 
NINA  SIMONE:  The  Best  of  Nina 
Simone  (1969).  "Mississippi 
Goddam."  "I  Loves  You,  Porgy." 
FRANK  SINATRA:  In  the  Wee 
Small  Hours  ( 1955).  "Dancing  on 
the  Ceiling,"  "When  Your  Lover 
Has  Gone";  Songs  for  Swingin 
Lovers  (1956),  "I've  Got  You  Under 
My  Skin";  Only  the  Lonely  ( 1958). 
"Good-bye";  No  One  Cares  ( 1959), 
"I  Can't  Get  Started";  Live  in  Paris 
(1962),  "Without  a  Song." 
FRANK  SINATRA  and  ANTONIO 
CARLOS  JOBIM:  Francis  Albert 
Sinatra  &  Antonio  Carlos  Jobim 
(1967),  "How  Insensitive." 
PERCY  SLEDGE:  When  a  Man 
Loves  a  Woman  ( 1967).  "Out  of 
Left  Field." 

SLY  AND  THE  FAMILY  STONE: 
Anthology  (1981),  "Stand!." 
"Family  Affair." 

THE  SMALL  FACES:  77k-  Immediate 
Years  (1995),  "Itchycoo  Park." 
ELLIOTT  SMITH:  XO  ( 1998). 
"Waltz  #2." 

THE  SMITHS:  The  Smiths  (1984), 
"Still  111." 

SON  VOLT:  Truce  ( 1995),  "Loose 
String." 

CONTINUED  ON    PAG  I     17 
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STARS  AND  SAPPHIRES 

A  successful  lawyer  and  all-around 
diva,  Star  Jones  has  yet  to  meet  an 
occasion  to  which  she  hasn't  added 
sparkle.  No  exception  to  the  rule,  the 
glamour  girl  strikes  a  pose  in  pink 
sapphires. 

ON  STAR:  INVISIBLE  SET  PINK  SAPPHIRE  EAR- 
RINGS, NECKLACE,  AND  RING  WITH  DIAMONDS 
SET  IN  18K  GOLD,  FROM  THE  "MIRANDA  ELLE" 
COLLECTION  BY  LE  VIAN  BOTTOM  OF  PAGE: 
TANZANITE,  PINK  SAPPHIRES,  AND  DIAMONDS 
SET  IN  18K  WHITE  GOLD, 


/ 


f 


:■  % 


"ized  retailers, 
800  239  9224 


PEARLS  APLENTY 

Always  good  for  a  laugh  and  a 
of  sarcasm,  comedic  talent  Joy  B 
is  a  leading  woman  of  the  stage, 
screen,  and  radio.  Out  of  the  sp< 
ight,  Behar  spends  her  time  on 
numerous  philanthropic  efforts. 
Here,  she  basks  in  the  glow  of 
lustrous  Mastoloni  cultured  pear 

ON  JOY:  TAHITIAN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SO 
SEA  CULTURED  PEARL  NECKLACES  WITH  D 
MONO  CLASPS,  WHITE  SOUTH  SEA  CULTL 
PEARL  EARRINGS,  TAHITIAN  BLACK  CULTU 
PEARL  RING  SET  IN  18K  WHITE  GOLD  BO' 
OF  PAGE:  TAHITIAN  BLACK  CULTURED  PEA 
BRACELET  WITH  DIAMONDS  AND  WHITE 
SEA  CULTURED  PEARL  RING  BY  MASTOLOI 


ENSA 

W      I       L       I       A      T 


m  Hunt  and  SemsM 
mud sponsors  of  the 

ing  Hands  Project, 
sa  pens  benefit  the 

.ing  Hands  Foundation 


"World's  Most  Comfortable  Pen' 


AUNG  HANDS  PROJECT  provides  reconstructive 

For  more  information  J 

www.sensa.Ck 


facial  surgery  and  loving  support  to  rebuild  shattered  lives.    Pie 
bout  SENSA,  please  call     800-736-7248   \104 
in       i~     www.  healinghandsproject.com 


323-851-2000 
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Amkrica's 

Finest 

Accessories 

for  Travel 

Home  and 

the  Sporting  Life 


New  York 

41  East  57  St. 
212.  826  8300 

San  Francisco 

1 70  Post  St. 
415.  392  7267 

www.Ghurka.( 

800.  587  1584 
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ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Vanity  Fair's 
Plywood  Celebrates 
adison  Avenue:  The 
'ink  Ribbon  Project 

alebrate  the  release  of  Vanity  Fair's 
A/ood—a  book  featuring  images  and 
s  from  the  past  century  of  the  maga- 
•and  the  Pink  Ribbon  Project,  a  fund 
iting  breast  cancer  treatment  facilities 
al  hospitals,  Vanity  Fair  and  the  Madison 
ue  Business  Improvement  District 
you  to  shop  Madison  Avenue  from 
oer  23  through  November  4. 

by  any  of  the  participating  Madison 
je  retailers  listed  below  for  a  sneak- 
at  exclusive  images  from  this  highly 
)ated  book  and  enter  to  win  a  free  trip 
■llywood,  sponsored  by  Vanity  Fair. 

Aaron  Basha  ■  Agatha  ■  Agnes  B. 
I  Dunhill  •  Alicia  Mugetti  ■  Anne  Fontaine 
rtbag  Creations  ■  Asprey  &  Garrard 
arat  ■  Barneys  New  York  •  Caffe  Grazie 
iaivin  Klein  •  Caron  •  Cartier  •  Celine 

Cerruti  •  Charles  Jourdan 
ise  Manhattan  Bank  •  Chloe  ■  Chopard 
Cole  Haan  •  Daum  •  David  Yurman 

Davide  Cenci  •  DKNY 

olce  &  Gabbana  •  Dooney  &  Bourke 

nilio  Pucci  •  Equipment  •  Erwin  Pearl 

Fred  Leighton  Ltd.  •  Gianfranco  Ferre 
jianni  Versace  •  Givenchy  •  Hermes 
trt  Gallery  •  Imperial  Fine  Books  •  Jacadi 
:ger-Jane  Kahan  Gallery -Janine  Dray 
;welbox  on  Madison  -Joan  &  David 

Judith  Leiber  •  Krizia  •  Lagos 
>unis  Jewelry  •  Lalique  ■  La  Perla  ■  Leron 
Les  Copains  ■  Liz  Lange  Maternity 

Luca  Luca  •  Magidson  Fine  Art 
lanfredi  •  Margon  •  Marina  Rinaldi 
x  Mara  USA  •  Michael  Kors  ■  Missoni 
mtblanc  •  Nicole  Miller  •  Paul  &  Shark 
Pilar  Rossi  •  Polo  Ralph  Lauren 
Pratesi  Linens  •  Purdey  •  Santoni 

Shanghai  Tang  •  Sonia  Rykiel 
:phen  P.  Kahan  Ltd.  •  Stephen  Russell 
rng  and  Associates  •  Sulka  ■  Tanino  Crisci 
nisa  •  Valentino  •  Wolford  •  Zitomer 


Turner  Classic  Movies 
Supports  Women  Film  Pioneers 

Onjuly  19  at  the  Museum.of  Modern  Art  in  Manhattan,  and  on  August  2  at  the  Writers 
Guild  Theater  in  Los  Angeles,  Turner  Classic  Movies  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted  premiere 
screenings  of  Without  Lying  Down:  Frances  Marion  and  the  Power  of  Women  in  Hollywood, 
narrated  by  Uma  Thurman.  Guests,  including  executive  producer  Hugh  Hefner 
and  Scott  Baio,  turned  out  to  the  screenings,  which  benefited  the  Women  in  Film 
&  Television  International  (WIFTI)  organization.  Written  and  produced  by  Bridget 
Terry  and  Cari  Beauchamp,  and  directed  by  Terry,  the  film  is  based  on  Beauchamps 
novel  Without  Lying  Down. 


From  far  left:  Turner  Classic  Movies  representatives:  Tanya  Coventry,  Katherine  Evans,  Tom  Karsch, 
Gloria  Avillar,  and  Heather  Holmes.  From  left:  Los  Angeles  panel  members  Bridget  Terry,  Polly  Piatt, 
Jane  Gaines,  Cari  Beauchamp,  and  moderator  Fay  Kanin. 


Get  Out  of  Neutral 


This  fall,  Oldsmobile  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters  are  teaming  up  to  drive  the  vote. 
Turn  to  this  month's  "Get  Out  of  Neutral"  special  feature  for  celebrities'  takes  on  the 
importance  of  voting.  Also,  be  sure  to  visit  www.friend2vote.com  for  critical  voting 
and  candidate  information.  Log  on  before  November  14  to  enter  to  win  a  trip  to  an 
inaugural  ball  in  Washington,  D.C.,  including  a  designer  ball  gown  and  a  makeover  at 
Cristophe  Salon.  You  may  also  enter  by  mailing  a  postcard  with  your  name,  address  and 
daytime  phone  number  to  Oldsmobile  "Take  a  Friend  to  Washington"  Sweepstakes, 
c/o  The  Conde  Nast  Publications,  4  Times  Square,  1 1th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036. 
See  page  203  for  full  rules.  And  remember  to  vote  on  November  7! 


l*-fze-  <*-  friend 
to  -vote. 


Oldsmobile. 


mjL 


Meet  Michael  Kors 


Michael  Kors  will  be  at  Nordstrom  South  Coast  Plaza,  Orange  County,  CA  on  October 
19,  to  launch  his  first  women's  fragrance.  Stop  by  between  12:30  and  1:30  p.m.,  meet 
Michael,  and  register  to  win  a  Michael  Kors  Fall  2000  Cashmere  sweater. 


Talbots  Women's  Scholarship  Fund 

$100,000  awarded  to  55  women,  who  received  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  10+ 
years  ago,  seeking  a  degree  from  an  accredited  two-  or  four-year  college  or  vocational- 
technical  school.  Five  women  will  be  awarded  $10,000  and  50  women  will  be  awarded 
$1,000.  Applications  available  10/16/00  -  3/2/01  in  all  U.S.  Talbots  stores. 
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THE  SPECIALS:  The  Specials 
i  1979),  "Blank  Expression." 
PHIL  SPECTOR:  Back  to  Mono 
( 1991 ).  the  Crystals,  "He's  Smc  the 
Boj  I  1  ove  " 

THE  SPINHERS:  The  Best  of  the 
Spinners  (  1978),  "Rubbcrhand 

Man." 

DUSTY  SPRINGFIELD:  Dusty  in 

Memphis  ( 1969).  "1  Don't  Want  to 
Hear  It  Anymore."  "Just  One 
Smile";  Greatest  Hits  (1979),  "I 
Close  My  Eyes  and  Count  to  Ten." 
BRUCE  SPRINGSTEEN:  The  Wild, 
the  Innocent  and  the  E  Street 
Shuffle  (ViTi),  "The  E  Street 
Shuffle";  The  River  ( 1980),  "Point 
Blank";  Tunnel  of  Love  ( 1987), 
"Brilliant  Disguise";  The  Ghost  of 
Tom  load  ( 1995),  "Galveston  Bay." 
SQUEEZE:  East  Side  Story  ( 1981 ), 
"A  Woman's  World." 
THE  STANLEY  BROTHERS: 
The  Complete  Columbia  Stanley 
Brothers  ( 1996),  "Gathering 
Flowers  for  the  Master's  Bouquet." 
STEELY  DAN:  Countdown  to  Ecstasy 
(1973),  "Show  Biz  Kids." 
ROD  STEWART:  The  Mercury 
Anthology  ( 1992),  "You  Wear  It 
Well." 

RICHARD  STRAUSS:  Der 
Rosenkavalier  (conductor:  Carlos 
Kleiber;  1934);  Four  Last  Songs 
(soloist:  Gundula  Janowitz;  1996). 
IGOR  STRAVINSKY:  L'Histoire  du 
Soldat  (conductor:  Stravinsky; 
1938):  Le  Sucre  du  Printemps 
(conductor:  Leonard  Bernstein; 
1958);  Igor  Stravinsky  Edition 
(conductor:  Stravinsky;  1963). 
THE  STYLISTICS:  The  Best  of  the 
Stylistics  (1975),  "People  Make 
the  World  Go  'Round." 
JUNE  TABOR:  Abyssinians  (1983), 
"A  Smiling  Shore." 
HOWARD  TATE:  Get  It  While 
You  Cun  ( 1967),  "I  Learned  It  All 
the  Hard  Way." 

ART  TATUM:  20th  Century  Piano 
Genius  (1992),  "Love  for  Sale." 
JOHNNIE  TAYLOR:  Raw  Blues 
(1968),  "That's  Where  It's  At." 
TELEVISION:  Marquee  Moon 
( 1977),  "See  No  Evil." 
THE  TEMPTATIONS:  Anthology 
(1973),  "Just  My  Imagination," 
"Ball  of  Confusion." 
JOE  TEX:  The  Best  of  Joe  Tex 


( 1965),  "Love  You  Save  (May  Be 
Your  Own)." 

THEM:  The  Story  of  Them  ( 1997), 
"Don't  Look  Back." 
IRMA  THOMAS:  Ruler  of  Hearts 
(  1989). 

RICHARD  AND  LINDA 
THOMPSON:  /  Want  to  See  the 
Bright  Lights  Tonight  ( 1974), 
"Calvary  Cross." 

HENRY  THREADGILL:  Easily  Slip 
into  Another  World  ( 1987),  "Black 
Hands  Bejewelled." 
T.L.C.:  Fanmail  ( 1999),  "Unpretty." 
MEL  TORME:  Easy  to  Remember 
(1979),  "They  Didn't  Believe  Me." 
TRIBE  CALLED  QUEST:  Anthology 
( 1999),  "Check  the  Rhime." 
TRICKY:  Maxinquaye  ( 1995), 
"Overcome." 

LENNIE  TRISTANO:  The  New 
Tristano  ( 1960),  "Requiem,"  "Line 
Up,"  "Turkish  Mambo." 
BIG  JOE  TURNER:  The  Very  Best 
of  Big  Joe  Turner  (1998),  "Honey 
Hush." 

U2:  The  Unforgettable  Fire  ( 1984), 
"Pride  (In  the  Name  of  Love)," 
"Bad";  Achtung  Baby  ( 1991 ), 
"One";  flop  (1997),  "Please." 
THE  UNDERTONES:  The 
Undertones  (1980).  "Teenage  Kicks." 
VELVET  UNDERGROUND:  The 
Velvet  Underground  &  Nico  (1966), 
"Femme  Fatale." 

THE  VERVE:  Urban  Hymns  (1997), 
"The  Drugs  Don't  Work,"  "Neon 
Wilderness." 

ANNE  SOFIE  VON  OTTER: 
Wings  in  the  Might  ( 1996),  "De 
Vilda  Svanarna." 

RICHARD  WAGNER:  Tristan  und 
Isolde  (conductor:  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler;  1952);  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  (conductor:  George 
Solti;  1983). 

PORTER  WAGONER  AND 
DOLLY  PARTON:  The  Right 
Combination:  Burning  the  Midnight 
Oil  ( 1972),  "Her  and  the  Car 
and  the  Mobile  Home." 
TOM  WAITS:  Swordfishtromhones 
( 1983),  "16  Shells  from  a  Thirty- 
Ought-Six,"  "In  the  Neighborhood"; 
Rain  Dogs  (1985),  "Jockey  Full  of 
Bourbon,"  "Time";  Frunk's  Wild 
Years  (1987),  "Innocent  When  You 
Dream,"  "Hang  on  St.  Christopher"; 
Bone  Machine  ( 1992),  "A  Little 
Rain,"  "1  Don't  Wanna  Grow 


Up";  Mule  Variations  ( 1999), 
"Tike  It  with  Me,"  "Georgia  Rae," 
"Filipino  Box-Spring  Hog." 
SCOTT  WALKER:  7/7/(1995), 
"Farmer  in  the  City." 
DIONNE  WARWICK:  The 
Windows  of  the  World  ( 1968), 
"Walk  Little  Dolly." 
MUDDY  WATERS:  More  Real 
Folk  Blues  ( 1967),  "Too  Young  to 
Know." 

DOC  WATSON:  The  Essential  Doe- 
Watson  (1973),  "Tom  Dooley." 
ANTON  WEBERN:  Complete 
Works  (conductor:  Pierre  Boulez; 
2000). 

KURT  WEILL:  O  Moon  of  Alabama 
( 1994),  Lotte  Lenya,  "  Wie  lange 
noch?" 

KENNY  WHEELER  with  LEE 
KONITZ,  BILL  FRISELL  and  DAVE 
HOLLAND:  Angel  Song  ( 1997). 
THE  WHO:  My  Generation  ( 1965), 
"The  Kids  Are  Alright";  Meaty, 
Beaty,  Big  and  Bouncy  ( 1971 ), 
"Substitute." 

HANK  WILLIAMS:  40  Greatest 
Hits  ( 1978),  "I'm  So  Lonesome 
I  Could  Cry,"  "I'll  Never  Get  out 
of  This  World  Alive." 
LUCINDA  WILLIAMS:  Car 
Wheels  on  a  Gravel  Road  ( 1998), 
"Drunken  Angel." 
SONNY  BOY  WILLIAMSON: 
The  Best  of  Sonny  Boy  Williamson 
( 1986),  "Your  Funeral  and  My 
Trial,"  "Help  Me." 
JESSE  WINCHESTER:  Jesse 
Winchester  ( 1970),  "Quiet  About 
It,"  "Black  Dog,"  "Payday." 
WINGS:  Band  on  the  Run  ( 1973), 
"Let  Me  Roll  It." 
HUGO  WOLF:  Lieder  (soloist: 
Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau;  2000), 
"Alles  Endet,  Was  Entstehel." 
BOBBY  WOMACK:  The  Best 
of  Bobby  Womack  (1992),  "Harry 
Hippie." 

STEVIE  WONDER:  Talking  Book 
(1972),  "I  Believe  (When  I  Fall 
in  Love  It  Will  Be  Forever)"; 
Innervisions  ( 1973),  "Living  for  the 
City";  Fulfillingness'  First  Finule 
(1974),  "You  Haven't  Done  Nothin'." 
BETTY  WRIGHT:  77it'  Best  of 
Betty  Wright  ( 1992).  "Clean  Up 
Woman,"  "The  Baby  Sitter," 
"The  Secretary." 
ROBERT  WYATT:  Mid-Eighties 
( 1993),  "Te  Recuerdo  Amanda." 


LESTER  YOUNG:  Ultimate  Lester 
Young  ( 1998).  "The  Man  I  Love." 
NEIL  YOUNG:  Everybody  Knows 
This  Is  Nowhere  ( 1969),  "Down  by 
the  River";  After  the  Goldrush 
(1970),  "Birds";  Time  Fades  Away 
(1973),  "Don't  Be  Denied"; 
On  the  Beach  ( 1974),  "Ambulance 
Blues";  Freedom  (1989),  "The  Ways 
of  Love";  Ragged  Glory  (1990), 
"Fuckin'  Up." 

ZAMBALLARANA:  Zamhallurana 
(1997),  "Ventu." 


SOUNDTRACKS 


Betty  Blue  (Gabriel  Yared;  1986); 
Big  Night  (Louis  Prima  et  al.; 
1996),  Claudio  Villa,  "Stornelli 
Amorisi";  The  Harder  They 
Come  (Jimmy  Cliff;  1972), 
"Many  Rivers  to  Cross";  High 
Society  (Cole  Porter;  1956), 
Frank  Sinatra  and  Bing  Crosby, 
"Well  Did  You  Evah?";  One 
from  the  Heart  (Tom  Waits;  1982); 
Torn  Curtain  (Bernard  Herrmann; 
1978);  The  Wood  (1999), 
Mystikal  &  Outkast.  "Neck 
uv  da  Woods." 


VARIOUS 


The  Alan  Lomax  Collection  Sampler 
(1997),  Genoese  longshoremen, 
"La  Partenza";  Anthology  of 
American  Folk  Music  ( 1997),  Dock 
Boggs,  "Country  Blues";  The 
Birth  of  the  Third  Stream  ( 1957); 
Chess  Golden  Decade:  The  Early 
'50s,  Vol.  I  (circa  1970),  Willie 
Mabon,  "I'm  Mad";  Ethiopiques: 
Ethio  Jazz  and  Musique 
Instrumentule  1969-1974,  Vol.  4 
(1998),  Mulatu  Astatqe,  "Yekermo 
Sew";  Gravikords,  Whirlies  & 
Pyrophones  ( 1996);  Mysteries  of 
the  Sabbath:  Classic  Cantorial 
Recordings,  1907-47  ( 1994); 
Nuggets  ( 1998),  the  Knickerbockers, 
"Lies,"  the  Barbarians,  "Moulty"; 
The  Reul  Kansas  City  of  the  '20s, 
'30s,  &  '40s  ( 1996),  Fletcher 
Henderson  and  His  Orchestra, 
"Queer  Notions";  The  Secret 
Museum  of  Mankind,  Ethnic  Music 
Classics:  1925-48  (1995-1998); 
There  Will  Be  No  Sweeter  Sound: 
Columbia  Okeh  Post-War  Gospel 
Story  1947-1962  ( 1998),  Mello- 
Toncs,  "Looking  for  That  City 
Called  Heaven";  Tougher  Than 
Tough:  The  Story  of  Jamaican  Musk 
(1993),  Dave  and  Ansel  Collins, 
"Double  Barrel."  □ 
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Saxophonist  Charlie  Parker 
changed  the  house  of 
jazz  forever,  winning  the 
awed  allegiance  of 
contemporaries  such  as 
Dizzy  Gillespie  and 
Miles  Davis.  But,  as  the 
authors  companion 
book  to  Ken  Burns's  new 
PBS  series  on  jazz 
reveals,  Parker  was  torn 
between  his  horn 
and  heroin,  in  a  war 
that  cost  music  its 
bebop  genius 

BY  GEOFFREY  C.  WARD 


n  January  9,  1942,  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Lucky  Millinder's  orchestra  was  well 
established  on  the  Savoy  Ballroom  band- 
stand once  held  by  Chick  Webb.  His  band, 
propelled  by  the  piano  of  Bill  Doggett, 
the  bass  of  George  Duvivier,  and  the  drums 

Excerpted  from  Jazz:  A  History  of  America's 
Music,  by  Geoffrey  C.  Ward  and  Ken  Burns,  to 
be  published  this  month  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
©  2000  by  the  Jazz  Film  Project,  Inc. 


of  Panama  Francis,  was  a 
special  favorite  with  Harlem 
dancers,  and  when  a  new 
outfit  from  Kansas  City  led  by  Jay  Mc- 
Shann  arrived  to  play  opposite  them  in  a 
battle  of  the  bands  that  evening,  Millin- 
der's men  were  not  worried.  The  sight  of 
the  out-of-towners -all  young,  all  dressed 
in  cheap  Sears,  Roebuck  suits,  all  badly 
rumpled  after  the  cross-country  trip  by 
car— appalled  the  Ballroom's  manager.  It 
was  "the  raggediest-looking  band"  he'd 
ever  seen,  he  told  McShann.  "This  is  New 
York  City,  boy,  this  isn't  Kansas!"  And,  just 


before  the  contest  began,  Millinder's  ele 
gantly  outfitted  musicians  sent  McShann  a 
note  meant  to  rattle  him  further:  "We're 
going  to  send  you  hicks  to  the  sticks." 

For  three  half-hour  sets,  the  two  bands 
played  more  sedately  than  usual,  each  lis- 
tening carefully  to  the  other,  assessing 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  "We  just  kinda 
laid  back,"  one  of  McShann's  men  said. 
Then  Millinder  launched  into  a  series  of 
elaborate  arrangements  meant  to  show  up 
the  out-of-towners.  "Heavy  stuff,"  McShann 
said,  but  "Lucky  wasn't  swinging."  It  was 
the  opening  McShann  had  been  waiting 
for.  "As  soon  as  he  hit  his  last  note  we  fell 
in,"  he  said.  "When  Jay  turned  his  boys 
loose,"  one  New  York  musician  remem- 
bered, "he  had  hellions  working.  Just  roar- 
ing wild  men."  McShann's  band,  like  Counl 
Basie's,  stomped  the  blues  and  specialize^ 
in  loosely  organized  head  arrangement] 
that  could  be  expanded  almost  infinitell 
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It's  an  environmental 
movement  all  by  itself. 

How  many  cars  does  it  take  to  change  the  world?  Just  one, 
perhaps.  Introducing  the  all-new  Honda  Insight.  It's  Americas 
first  gasoline -electric  hybrid  automobile. 

Nothing  short  of  an  engineering  breakthrough,  the  Insight 
achieves  a  terrific  68  miles  per  gallon  on  the  highway,  61  miles 
per  gallon  in  the  city,  and  an  astounding  700 -mile  range  on 
one  tank  of  fuel!  How?  By  combining  an  efficient  three-cylinder 
gasoline  engine  with  an  electric  motor  powered  by  nickel-metal 
hydride  batteries  that  never  need  to  be  plugged  in.  Then  add 
a  world-class  aerodynamic  design,  and  an  extremely  lightweight 
body,  and  you  have  the  ultra-low- emission1  Insight. 

It's  the  culmination  of  years  of  research  and  development 
into  lighter,  cleaner,  more  efficient  automobiles.  In  other  words, 
technology  with  a  conscience.  Then  again,  what  else  would  you 
expect  from  a  car  powered  by  Honda? 


Thinking: 


I  Mileage  figures  based  on  EPA  estimates.  Actual  mileage  may  vary  Range  based  on  EPA  highway  mileage.  tCalifornia  Air  Resources  Board  ULI A  ( irnia  and  some  Northeastern  states 

-EV  certified  in  rest  of  country.    ©2000  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc.  honda.com 
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I  lu-  McShann  band  was  tight,  the  blues 

ii  played  irresistible  u>  dancers,  lint  its  skin- 

ny,  21-year-old  alto-saxophonist,  Charlie 

Parker,  was  something  else  again.  He  had 

hoi  yel  fullj  developed  the  style  that  would 

make  him  the  most  influential  soloist  since 

Louis  Armstrong.  But  he  already  sounded 

very  different  from  Benny  Carter  and  John- 

n\  Hodges,  the  alto-saxophone  masters 

musicians  then  most  admired.  His  sound 

was  harder  than  theirs,  virtually  without 

\  ibrato,  and  he  had  found  a  fresh  way  to 

phrase  the  inexhaustible  musical  ideas  that 


Only  Louis  Armstrong 
and  Duke  Ellington  can  be  said 
to  have  made  greater 
contributions  to  the  music. 


already  seemed  to  tumble  from  his  horn 
without  apparent  effort. 

Musicians  hurried  to  the  Savoy  to  hear 
him.  When  "Charlie  got  up  and  played," 
recalled  the  trumpet  player  Howard  Mc- 
Ghee,  then  a  member  of  Charlie  Barnet's 
band,  "we  all  stood  there  with  our  mouths 
open,  because  we  hadn't  heard  anybody 
play  a  horn  like  that."  He  "was  playing 
stuff  we'd  never  heard  before,"  Kenny 
Clarke,  the  drummer,  remembered.  "[He] 
was  running  the  same  way  we  were,  but  he 
was  way  out  ahead  of  us." 

"He  had  a  completely  different  ap- 
proach in  everything,"  said  Jay  McShann, 
who  had  been  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize his  talent.  "Everything  was  complete- 
ly different,  just  like  [when]  you  change 
the  furniture  in  the  house  and  you  come 
in  and  you  won't  know  your  own  house." 

After  the  arrival  of  Charlie  Parker,  the 
house  of  jazz  would  never  be  the 
same.  His  greatest  innovation  would 
be  to  what  the  late  jazz  historian  Martin 
Williams  called  "melodic  rhythm,"  not  the 
basic  time  but  "the  rhythm  that  the  play- 
ers' accents  make  as  they  offer  their  melo- 
dies." Building  largely  on  the  quarter  note, 
Louis  Armstrong  had  shown  the  world 
how  to  swing.  By  basing  his  improvisations 
primarily  on  eighth  notes  and  developing 
fresh  methods  of  inflecting,  ac- 


centing, and  pronouncing  phrases,  Charlie 

Parkei  showed  it  could  be  done  another 
way,  The  density  and  harmonic  sophistica- 
tion oftenor-saxophonisl  ( bleman  I  lawkins, 

the  loose-limbed  melodic  sense  of  another 
great  tenor-saxophonist,  Lester  Young,  and 
even  something  of  the  supremely  self- 
confldent  phrasing  of  Louis  Armstrong  can 
all  be  heard  in  Parker's  playing. 

No  one  understood  his  importance  bet- 
ter than  the  trumpeter  Dizzy  Gillespie,  who 
was  three  years  older  than  Parker.  Once, 
in  Kansas  City,  while  Gillespie  was  in  Cab 
Calloway's  band,  he  had  heard  Parker.  "He 
had  just  what  we  needed,"  he  said.  "He  had 
the  line  and  he  had  the  rhythm.  The  way 
he  got  from  one  note  to  the  other  and  the 
way  he  played  the  rhythm  fit  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  perfectly.  We  heard  him  and 
knew  the  music  had  to  go  his  way. ...  He 
was  the  other  half  of  my  heartbeat." 

Parker's  genius  was  in- 
contestable. So  was  his  mad- 
dening personal  complexity. 
A  musician  who'd  known 
Parker  well  suggested  that  he 
should  have  been  nicknamed 
Chameleon.  Even  in  his  pho- 
tographs he  seems  to  be  sev- 
eral people  all  at  once:  now 
slender  and  boyish,  now  bloat- 
ed and  middle-aged,  now 
youthful  and  lively  again; 
sometimes  wide-eyed  and  apparently  in- 
nocent, sometimes  sly  and  knowing,  as  of- 
ten with  a  deadened  gaze  that  seems  to 
foretell  the  tragedy  that  eventually  befell 
him.  The  scattered  interviews  he  gave  are 
contradictory,  too.  Sometimes  he  said  that 
his  music  grew  directly  out  of  swing,  at 
other  times  that  it  was  "something  entire- 
ly separate  and  apart  from  jazz."  Parker 
"stretched  the  limits  of  human  contra- 
diction beyond  belief,"  the  author  Ralph 
Ellison  wrote.  "He  was  lovable  and  hate- 
ful, considerate  and  callous;  he  stole  from 
friends  and  benefactors  and  borrowed  with- 
out conscience,  often  without  repaying, 
and  yet  was  generous  to  absurdity. ...  He 
was  given  to  extremes  of  sadness  and  mas- 
ochism, capable  of  the  most  staggering 
excesses  and  the  most  exacting  physical 
discipline  and  assertion  of  will." 

Only  Louis  Armstrong  and  Duke  Elling- 
ton can  be  said  to  have  made  greater  con- 
tributions to  the  music,  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  what  further  heights  Parker  might 
have  reached  had  he  not  allowed  his  re- 
lentless hungers  finally  to  consume  him. 


C 


harles  Parker  Jr.  was  born  in  1920  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  raised  just 
'  across  the  Kaw  River,  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  His  father  was  a  tap  dancer 
turned  railroad  chef,  who  drank  too  much 
and  deserted  his  wife  and  son  before  the 


boy  was  10.  His  mother  spoiled  her  only 
child  while  also  demanding  much  ol  linn, 
insisting  that  he  wear  a  suit  and  tie  to 
school,  and  that  he  hold  her  hand  when- 
ever they  went  out  together.  "Charlie  was 
always  old,"  Rebecca  Ruffin,  the  high- 
school  sweetheart  who  became  his  first 
wife,  remembered.  She  did  not  deny  his 
mother's  single-minded  devotion  to  her 
son,  Ruffin  told  the  writer  Stanley  Crouch, 
but  believed  she  had  been  more  dutiful 
than  affectionate,  nonetheless.  "He  wasn't 
loved,  he  was  just  given. ...  It  seemed  to 
me  like  he  needed.  He  just  had  this  need. 
It  really  touched  me  to  my  soul." 

The  boy  had  few  friends.  He  played  alto 
and  baritone  horn  in  the  school  band,  but 
was  so  often  truant  that  he  would  eventu- 
ally be  forced  to  repeat  his  freshman  year. 
At  13,  after  hearing  Rudy  Vallee  on  the  ra- 
dio, he  talked  his  mother  into  getting  him 
a  horn  like  Vallee's,  only  to  lose  interest 
and  lend  it  to  a  friend  for  two  years  before 
taking  up  music  again. 

Then  everything  seemed  to  happen  too 
fast.  Barely  an  adolescent,  he  began  to  hang 
around  the  doorways  of  the  bars  and  night- 
clubs that  flourished  just  a  few  blocks 
from  his  home,  steeping  himself  in  the 
blues.  By  15  he  had  begun  his  lifelong 
obsession  with  getting  high.  He  used  nut- 
meg at  first;  then  Benzedrine  dissolved  in 
wine  or  cups  of  black  coffee,  which  al- 
lowed him  to  play  night  after  night  with- 
out sleep;  then  marijuana;  finally  heroin. 
A  month  before  turning  16,  he  married 
Rebecca  Ruffin,  and  they  soon  had  a  son. 
He  also  began  playing  with  a  group  of 
slightly  older  musicians  in  a  local  dance 
band  called  the  Deans  of  Swing.  Its  trom- 
bonist, Robert  Simpson,  became  his  clos- 
est friend,  and  Parker  was  devastated  when 
Simpson  died  at  21.  Years  later  he  would 
explain  to  a  fellow  musician  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  get  too  close  to  any- 
one, because  "once  in  Kansas  City  I  had 
a  friend  who  I  liked  very  much,  and  a 
sorrowful  thing  happened. ...  He  died." 

Parker  plunged  headlong  into  the  cut- 
ting contests  that  were  the  proving 
ground  for  any  Kansas  City  musiciar 
on  the  way  up.  He  "used  to  come  to  our 
jam  sessions,"  violinist  Fiddler  Williams 
remembered.  "And  he  kept  his  saxophone 
and  instruction  book  in  a  sack.  And  he 
could  play  anything  in  the  instruction  book 
play  it  backwards.  But  he  didn't  have  him 
self  together,  couldn't  run  out  of  a  major 
into  a  minor,  or  a  diminished  into  ar 
augmented  chord."  One  night  at  the  Rene 
Club,  sitting  in  with  members  of  the  Bask 
band,  the  16-year-old  Parker  found  himsel 
in  over  his  head,  unable  to  make  the  righ 
changes  at  the  breakneck  speed  at  whicl 
the  older  men  were  playing.  Jo  Jones  hurlet 
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ii  mi'  and  listen- 
li     )  Ins  heroes,  <  !hu 
'  e  ;t<  i  Young.  Like  Sid- 
nej  Bechel  and  Bix  Beiderbecke  before 
i  would  essentially  teach  him- 
self to  play;  unlike  them   he  tried  to  learn 
.ill  there  was  to  know  about  the  music  that 
had  become  his  life.  When  he  mastered  a 
new  tune,  he  would  leach  himself  to  play 
ii  in  all  12  keys  so  thai  no  one  would  ever 
again  he  able  to  dismiss  his  playing.  "I  lit 
m\  Inc."  he  remembered,  "1  greased  my 
skillet,  and  I  cooked." 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  1936,  the  car  in 
which  Parker  and  two  other  young  musi- 
cians were  riding  to  an  engagement  skid- 
ded on  a  patch  of  ice  and  overturned.  One 
passenger  was  killed.  Parker  suffered  bro- 
ken ribs.  He  spent  two  months  recuperating 
in  bed,  easing  his  pain  with  regular  doses 
o\'  morphine.  His  drug  use  evidently  accel- 
erated after  he  got  back  on  his  feet.  He 
stayed  away  from  home  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
sold  his  wife's  belongings  to  buy  drugs, 
pressured  her  to  give  him  a  divorce.  "If  I 
were  free,"  he  told  her,  "I  think  I  could  be- 
come a  great  musician." 

In  1937  he  went  to  work  for  one  of  his 
idols,  altoist  Buster  Smith,  who  was  a  mas- 


icr  of  what  was  called  "doubling  up."  play- 
inr  solos  at  twice  the  written  tempo.  "He 
always  wanted  me  to  lake  the  Inst  solo." 
Smith  said.  "I  guess  he  thought  he'd  learn 
something  that  way. . . .  Hut  after  a  while, 
anything  I  could  make  on  the  horn,  he  could 
make  loo    and  make  something  better  of  il." 

No  matter  how  intricate  and  fast-paced 
Parker's  music  became,  the  Kansas 
City  stomping  brand  of  blues  would 
remain  at  its  heart.  "What  you  hear  when 
you  listen  to  Charlie  Parker,"  wrote  jazz 
historian  Albert  Murray,  "is  not  a  theorist 
dead-set  on  turning  dance  music  into  con- 
cert music.  What  you  hear  is  a  brilliant 
protege  of  Busier  Smith  and  an  admirer 
of  Lester  Young,  adding  a  new  dimension 
of  elegance  to  the  Kansas  City  drive,  which 
is  to  say  to  the  velocity  of  celebration. . . . 
Kansas  City  apprentice-become-master  that 
he  was,  Charlie  Parker  was  out  to  swing 
not  less  but  more.  Sometimes  he  tangled  up 
your  feet  but  that  was  when  he  sometimes 
made  your  insides  dance  as  never  before." 
Parker's  appearance  with  Jay  McShann 
at  the  Savoy  had  not  been  his  first  visit 
to  New  York.  After  Buster  Smith  went  east 
to  help  Count  Basie  whip 
his  band  into  shape  at  the 
Famous  Door  in  the  summer 
of  1938,  Parker  followed  him 


to  Harlem  His  old  mentor  put  him  up  un- 
til his  wile  got  tired  of  having  him  around 
He  took  a  nine-dollar-a-week  job  washing 
dishes  at  a  little  club  just  so  that  he  could 
hear  another  of  his  idols.  Art  latum,  play 
piano  every  night.  He  sometimes  ventured 
out  to  jam  at  Monroe's  Uptown  House,  but 
his  perennially  disheveled  looks  and  th 
frantic  pace  at  which  he  already  liked  t 
play  put  off  a  good  many  musicians.  Some 
thought  him  a  dope  dealer  masquerading 
as  a  musician.  But  one  night  that  Decern 
ber,  he  later  told  an  interviewer,  jamming 
with  an  unremarkable  guitarist  named  Bid 
dy  Fleet  at  Dan  Wall's  Chili  House,  on 
Seventh  Avenue  between  139th  and  140th 
Streets,  he  had  made  a  personal  musica 
discovery.  Intrigued  by  the  sophisticated 
chord  changes  of  Ray  Noble's  "Cherokee,' 
a  recent  hit  for  the  Charlie  Barnet  Orches 
tra,  he  kept  thinking  there  "must  be  some 
thing  else.  I  could  hear  it  sometimes,  but 
I  couldn't  play  it."  Then  he  found  he  could 
develop  a  fresh  melody  line  using  the  high 
er  intervals  of  a  chord  while  Fleet  backed 
them  with  related  changes.  A  few  days  lat- 
er, a  telegram  from  his  mother  telling  him 
that  his  father  had  been  stabbed  to  death 
brought  him  home  to  Kan 
sas  City  before  he  could 
share  his  secret  with  any- 
one else,  and  it  was  more 


HOT  TICKET 

Parker  and  the  22-year- 
old  Miles  Davis,  a  member 
of  Parker's  classic  quintet, 
at  the  3  Deuces  on  52nd 
Street  in  New  York,  1948. 
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HE    FORTIES 


in  two  years  before  the  Jay  McShann 
nd  took  him  back  to  Harlem  again. 

t  was  while  playing  with  McShann  that 
he  got  his  distinctive  nickname.  Bird. 
When  the  car  in  which  he  and  Mc- 
ann  were  riding  hit  a  stray  chicken,  a 
r/bird,  Parker  insisted  they  pull  over  so 
it  he  could  have  it  fried  up  by  his  land- 
y.  The  story  got  around,  and  the  name 
yed  with  him.  "He  was  an  interested  cat 
those  days,"  McShann  said,  eager  to 
p  work  out  riffs  for  the  saxophone  sec- 
n.  grateful  for  every  chance  to  solo, 
netimes  playing  a  single  tune  backstage 
hours  at  a  time  with  instructions  to 
/one  who  played  with  him  to  alert  him 
enever  he  inadvertently  repeated  him- 
'.  "We  used  to  have  an  expression  when 
at's  blowing  out  there;  the  cats'd  holler, 
:ach!  Reach!,'"  McShann  continued, 
hat  we  meant  by  that,  we  know  that  a 
knows  his  potential,  what  he  can  do. 
iou  keep  hitting  on  Bird  like  that,  Bird 
uld  just  do  the  impossible  . . .  because 
always  had  enough  stored  back  here 
t  he  never  did  run  out." 
Bassist  Gene  Ramey  remembered  that 
McShann  organization  had  been  "the 
y  band  I've  ever  known  that  seemed  to 
nd  all  its  spare  time  jamming  or  re- 
rsing.  We  used  to  jam  on  trains  and 
es,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  into  town, 
d  try  to  find  somebody's  house  where 
could  hold  a  session.  All  this  was  in- 
ed  by  Bird. . . .  Naturally  we  petted  and 
>ied  him,  and  he  traded  on  this  love 
esteem  we  had  for  him  until  he  devel- 
•■d  into  the  greatest  con  man  in  the 
■Id."  He  borrowed  money  and  failed  to 
it  back,  nodded  off  on  the  bandstand, 
ippeared  for  days  at  a  time, 
ay  McShann  was  a  gentle  taskmaster. 
e  Duke  Ellington,  he  was  willing  to 
up  with  pretty  much  anything  from 
musicians,  provided  they  turned  up  on 
e  to  play.  But  Parker  constantly  tested 
patience.  In  an  effort  to  keep  dealers 
n  getting  to  his  alto-saxophone  star, 
Shann  left  standing  orders  that  no 
ngers  be  allowed  through  the  stage  door 
veen  sets.  They  got  to  him  anyway,  and 
r  Parker  collapsed  from  an  overdose 
ing  a  Detroit  appearance,  McShann 
lly,  reluctantly,  let  him  go.  The  band- 
er Andy  Kirk  gave  Parker  a  lift  to  New 
k,  where  he  began  looking  for  steady 
k.  (The  McShann  band  itself  dissolved 
rtly  afterward,  when  its  leader  was 
'ted.) 

n  late  1942  or  early  1943,  as  American 
's  fought  German  troops  for  the  first 
i  in  North  Africa,  Charlie  Parker  joined 
zy  Gillespie  in  a  new  big  band  led  by 
Hines.  Since  making  "West  End  Blues" 
other  historic  sides  with  Louis  Arm- 


strong in  the  late  1920s,  Hines  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Chicago,  presiding  over 
an  orchestra  at  the  Grand  Terrace  ballroom, 
which  was  controlled  for  a  time  by  a  hench- 
man of  AI  Capone's.  But  in  1940  he  had 
bought  himself  out  of  that  contract  and 
started  touring. 

By  1943  his  band  was  filled  with  young 
modernists.  Besides  Gillespie  and  Parker 
(who  agreed  to  play  tenor  because  Hines  al- 
ready had  two  altoists).  it  included  trumpet 
player  Benny  Harris,  trombonist  Bennie 
Green,  and  a  teenage  Sarah  Vaughan,  hired 
both  to  sing  and  to  share  piano-playing  du- 
ties with  Hines;  she  was  known  as  "Sailor" 
then  for  the  richness  of  her  vocabulary  and 
her  fondness  for  good  times.  The  band's 
big  draw  was  a  handsome  baritone  named 
Billy  Eckstine,  billed  as  "the  Sepia  Sinatra." 

Hines  had  Gillespie  write  arrangements 
of  several  of  his  own  tunes  for  the 
band,  including  "Night  in  Tunisia" 
and  "Salt  Peanuts,"  even  though  he  didn't 
personally  much  like  the  new  sounds  his 
young  men  were  making.  "It 
was  getting  away  from  the 
melody  a  lot,"  he  said.  But 
he  had  been  an  innovator 
himself,  he  remembered, 
knew  "these  boys  were  am- 
bitious, and  [therefore]  al- 
ways left  a  field  for  any  im- 
provement if  they  wanted  to 
do  it." 

They  did  want  to  do  it. 
They  also  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  content  to  endure  without 
complaint  treatment  that,  after  more  than 
two  decades  as  a  black  entertainer  playing 
for  white  audiences,  their  leader  had  come 
to  see  as  routine.  When  a  man  Billy  Eck- 
stine remembered  as  an  "old,  rotten  crack- 
er" amused  himself  by  repeatedly  throwing 
chicken  bones  into  the  Jim  Crow  car  in 
which  the  members  of  the  band  were  rid- 
ing north  through  Virginia,  Eckstine  wait- 
ed till  the  train  reached  Washington, 
D.C.,  stopped  the  man  on  the  platform, 
demanded  to  know  why  he'd  done  it,  and, 
when  he  didn't  answer,  hit  him  so  hard  he 
hid  beneath  the  train,  begging  for  mercy. 
"Another  thing  that  used  to  make  me  mad 
was  pianos,"  Eckstine  recalled.  "Here  we 
come  to  some  dance  with  Earl,  the  num- 
ber one  piano  player  in  the  country,  and 
half  the  keys  on  the  goddam  piano  won't 
work.  So  when  we're  getting  ready  to  leave, 
I'd  get  some  of  the  guys  to  stand  around 
the  piano  as  though  we  were  talking,  and 
I'd  reach  in  and  pull  all  the  strings  and  all 
the  mallets  out.  'The  next  time  we  come 
here,'  I'd  say,  "I'll  bet  that  son-of-a-bitch 
will  have  a  piano  for  him  to  play  on.'" 
"[Eckstine]  used  to  have  me  so  nervous!" 
Hines  said.  "I  never  liked  to  say  anything. 


because  I  was  always  thinking  that  I'd  come 
back  to  one  of  those  joints  and  they'd  think 
I'd  done  it.  But  those  guys  of  mine  . . .  they 
didn't  care." 


T 


hey  did  care  about  their  music.  Gil- 
lespie and  Parker  were  now  playing 
together  every  day.  "We  were  together 
as  much  as  we  could  be  under  the  con- 
ditions that  the  two  of  us  were  in,"  Gil- 
lespie recalled.  "His  crowd,  the  people  he 
hung  out  with,  were  not  the  people  I  hung 
out  with.  And  the  guys  who  pushed  dope 
would  be  around,  but  when  he  wasn't  with 
them,  he  was  with  me."  Parker  had  brought 
all  his  old  habits  to  the  band  along  with 
his  artistry.  He  borrowed  money  constant- 
ly, missed  dates,  and  learned  to  sleep  on- 
stage, wearing  dark  glasses,  and  with  his 
cheeks  puffed  out,  as  if  he  were  playing. 
According  to  Stanley  Crouch,  he  also  gave 
a  pin  to  one  of  his  section-mates  with  or- 
ders to  jab  him  in  the  thigh  whenever  it 
was  his  turn  to  solo.  Parker  was  perpetu- 
ally voracious  and  in  a  hurry— "always  in 


"We  know  that  a  cat  knows  his 
potential,  what  he  can  do," 
said  Jay  McShann.  "Bird  would 
do  the  impossible." 


a  panic,"  as  he  himself  said— and  his  rav- 
enous appetite  extended  to  every  area  of 
his  life.  The  same  hunger  that  drove  him 
to  devour  drugs,  alcohol,  and  food  and  to 
pursue  women  at  a  pace  that  astounded 
even  his  streetwise  compatriots  also  al- 
lowed him  to  amass  little-known  facts  on 
every  subject  from  auto  repair  to  nuclear 
physics  and  to  memorize  the  most  com- 
plicated charts  after  a  single  reading. 

On  Valentine's  Day  1943.  the  Hines 
band  appeared  in  Chicago  at  the  Savoy 
Ballroom,  the  same  cavernous  South  Side 
nightspot  at  which  Artie  Shaw  had  first 
heard  Louis  Armstrong  15  years  earlier 
The  engagement  was  memorable  for  two 
reasons.  Three  customers  were  shot  on 
the  dance  floor  during  a  single  set  that 
evening.  And  the  next  day.  in  Room  305 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel,  the  hand's  road  man- 
ager. Bob  Redcross,  plugged  in  a  portable 
disc  recorder  to  capture  for  the  first  time 
the  sound  of  Parker  and  Gillespie  play- 
ing together.  The  bassist  Oscar  Petti  ford 
had  walked  his  instrument  three  miles 
across  the  city  just  to  play  with  them  ili.it 
day,  but  he  can  barer)  be  heard  as  the  two 
musical  companions  tear  their  way  through 
an  eight-minute  version  of  "Sweet  Georgia 
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Brown."  Gillespie  builds  his 
solo  with  almost  audible  care, 
each  chorus  unfolding  sepa- 
rately, resolving  itself  logically.  Parker,  still 
playing  tenor  rather  than  his  customary 
alto,  hurtles  seamlessly  through  chorus 
after  chorus,  spilling  out  long  ribbons  of 
eighth  notes  as  if  they  were  in  limitless 
supply.  "I  think  I  was  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced, harmonically,  than  [Parker]  was," 
Gillespie  later  wrote.  "But  rhythmically, 
he  was  quite  advanced,  with  setting  up 
the  phrase  and  how  you  got  from  one 

note  to  another Charlie  Parker  heard 

rhythms  and  rhythmic  patterns  different- 
ly, and  after  we  started  playing  together, 
I  began  to  play,  rhythmically,  more  like 
him."  Their  combined  talents  released  so 
much  musical  energy  -"fire,"  one  musi- 
cian called  it— that  the  other  men  in  the 
band  confessed  they  sometimes  felt  left 
behind. 

But  except  for  Bob  Redcross's  home- 
made discs  (which  would  not  be  heard 
beyond  his  circle  of  friends  for  decades), 
Parker's  and  Gillespie's  earliest  innova- 
tions went  unheard  on  record.  Earl  Hines 
never  got  into  a  recording  studio  during 
the  time  they  were  with  him.  On  August 
I,  1942.  tli-  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians had  oMered  its  members  to  stop 
:ords    other  than  the  "V-Discs" 


Playing  at  New  York's 
Town  Hall  in  May  1945, 
from  left,  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
Harold  "Doc"  West, 
Slam  Stewart,  and  Parker. 


intended  only  for  service- 
men—until the  record  com- 
panies agreed  to  pay  them 
when  their  music  was 
played  in  jukeboxes  or  on  the  radio.  Capi- 
tol and  Decca  settled  within  a  year,  but 
Victor  and  Columbia  held  out  until  No- 
vember 1944.  And  so,  except  for  a  hand- 
ful of  dedicated  collaborators  and  a  few 
devoted  fans,  the  new  music  Parker  and 
Gillespie  and  their  cohorts  were  develop- 
ing remained  largely  a  secret. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  Charlie  Parker  and 
Dizzy  Gillespie  found  themselves  play- 
ing one-nighters  as  part  of  a  brand-new 
band  led  by  Billy  Eckstine.  It  was  a  "fan- 
tastic" band,  its  drummer,  Art  Blakey,  re- 
called, a  nurturing  ground  for  bebop.  At 
various  times,  Eckstine's  band  included  Sarah 
Vaughan,  trumpeter  Fats  Navarro,  alto- 
saxophonist  Sonny  Stitt,  tenor-saxophonists 
Budd  Johnson,  Gene  Amnions,  and  Dex- 
ter Gordon,  and  Leo  Parker  on  baritone. 
But  it  made  only  a  few  instrumental  rec- 
ords, and  they  were  "sadder  than  McKin- 
ley's  funeral,"  according  to  Blakey,  only  a 
pale  reflection  of  what  the  men  could  do 
in  person. 

By  winter,  Parker  and  Gillespie  had 
left  Eckstine  and  were  appearing  togeth- 
er frequently  as  part  of  a  quintet  at  the 
3  Deuces  on  52nd  Street  in  New  York. 


"They  played  very,  very  fast,"  the  drum- 
mer Stan  Levey  said.  "They  had  great  tech- 
nique, great  ideas.  They  ran  their  lines] 
through  the  chord  change  differently  than| 
anybody  else." 

It  was  "the  height  of  the  perfection  of| 
our  music,"  Dizzy  Gillespie  remembered, 
"on  fire  all  the  time.  . . .  Sometimes  II 
couldn't  tell  whether  I  was  playing  or  notl 
because  the  notes  were  so  close  togeth-[ 
er.  He  was  always  going  in  the  same  di-l 
rection  as  me."  Nothing  quite  like  it  hadl 
been  seen  or  heard  in  more  than  20  years,[ 
not  since  Louis  Armstrong  and  Kinj 
Oliver  had  seemed  uncannily  able  to  com-| 
plete  one  another's  musical  ideas  wher 
they  were  playing  at  Chicago's  Lincolr 
Gardens.  Musically,  it  was  a  perfect  part-| 
nership;  personally,  things  were  morq 
complicated.  Parker  was  often  late  anc 
sometimes  absent.  When  Gillespie  conj 
fronted  him  about  it,  Parker  denied  he 
was  using  drugs.  Gillespie  knew  he  wa^ 
lying.  There  would  always  be  tension  be| 
tween  them. 

The  next  summer,  Gillespie  took  an  181 
piece  bebop  big  band  on  the  road,  touring 
the  South  as  part  of  "Hepsations  '45," 
variety  package  that  featured  comedians! 
singers,  and  the  tap-dancing  Nicholaj 
Brothers.  He  had  thought  they  were  to  b\ 
booked  into  theaters,  where  his  music 
"geared  for  people  just  sitting  and  listen] 
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i  ailed   "all  we 
md  southern 
i     Sail  Peanuts" 
i,  bop'  and  "Night  in 
mted  Hues,  and  most  of 
band  now 
i  the  bad  old 
ii  j  ol  Jim  Crow  and  even  Un- 
til. "  I  In.-  bebop  musicians  wanted  to 
show  their  virtuosity,"  Gillespie  wrote. 
"  I  hey'd  play  the  twelve-bar  outline  of  the 
blues  bul  the)  wouldn't  blues  it  up  like 
the  older  guys  the)  considered  unsoph- 
isticated. The)  busied  themselves  making 
changes,  a  thousand  changes  in  one  bar." 
Changes  didn't  interest  southern  dancers. 
"They  couldn't  dance  to  the  music,  they 
said,"  Gillespie  remembered  in  1979.  "But 
...  I  could  dance  my  ass  off  lo  it.  They 
could'vc.  too.  if  they  had  tried.  Jazz  should 
be  danceable.  That's  the  original  idea,  and 


"Nobody  understood 
our  music  out  on  the  Coast," 
Parker  said,  by  which 
he  meant  fans,  not  musicians; 
"they  hated  it." 


even  when  it's  too  fast  ...  it  should  always 
be  rhythmic  enough  to  make  you  wanna 
move. . . .  But  the  unreconstructed  blues 
lovers  down  South  . . .  couldn't  hear  noth- 
ing else  but  the  blues. . . .  They  wouldn't 
even  listen  to  us.  After  all  these  years,  1 
still  get  mad  just  talking  about  it." 

On  November  26,  1945,  at  the  WOR 
studios  in  midtown  Manhattan,  Par- 
ker was  at  last  scheduled  to  make 
his  first  recordings  under  his  own  name. 
He  and  Gillespie  had  appeared  together 
on  52nd  Street  earlier  that  year,  and  he 
was  now  known  and  admired  among  musi- 
cians. "There  was  a  revolution  going  on  in 
New  York,"  one  saxophone  player  remem- 
bered, "a  rebellion  against  all  those  blue 
suits  we  had  to  wear  in  the  big  swing 
bands."  "It  was  a  cult,"  another  recalled, 
"a  brotherhood."  Soon,  a  third  remem- 
bered, "there  was  everybody  else  and  there 
was  Charlie." 

But  beyond  the  world  of  music  he  was 
still  mostly  unknown.  At  first  the  session 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  debacle.  Bud  Pow- 
ell, the  pianist  Parker  had  wanted,  had 
disappeared.  Powell's  replacement,  Sadik 
Hakim,  turned  out  lo  be  unsure  of  the 
.hord  changes,  so  Dizzy  Gillespie  sat  in 


;il  the  piano  on  the  lirsl  three  luncs.  "Bil- 
lie's  Bounce."  "Now's  the  lime."  and 
"Thriving  on  a  Rill."  Curley  Russell  played 
bass.  Max  Roach  played  drums,  and  a  19- 
year-old  Miles  Davis  played  trumpet  on 
all  three.  Mut  the  fourth  tune  was  "Ko  Ko." 
a  Parker  original,  based  on  the  changes  of 
"Cherokee,"  and  it  began  with  a  complex, 
blistering  introduction,  which  so  intimidat- 
ed Davis  that  Gillespie  stood  in  for  him, 
then  raced  back  to  the  keyboard  while 
Parker  soloed. 

"Ko  Ko"  would  astonish  those  who 
heard  it  for  the  first  time,  just  as  the  first 
records  Louis  Armstrong  made  under  his 
own  name  had  astonished  people.  With 
Max  Roach  boiling  along  in  the  back- 
ground. Parker  and  Gillespie  leap  into 
their  furious  eight-bar  unison  chorus.  Then 
each  plays  a  dazzling  eight-bar  arabesque 
before  Parker  launches  into  two  plunging, 
note-filled  choruses  that  sound  like  noth- 
ing ever  heard  before  on  rec- 
ords. "'Koko'  may  seem  only 
a  fast-tempo  showpiece  at 
first,"  Martin  Williams  wrote, 
"but  it  is  not.  It  is  a  precise 
linear  improvisation  of  ex- 
ceptional melodic  content.  It 
is  also  an  almost  perfect  ex- 
ample of  virtuosity  and  econ- 
omy. Following  a  pause, 
notes  fall  over  and  between 
this  beat  and  that  beat:  break- 
ing them  asunder,  robbing 
them  of  any  vestige  of  mo- 
notony; rests  fall  where  heavy  beats  once 
came,  now  'heavy'  beats  come  between 
beats  and  on  weak  beats. . . .  [It]  shows 
how  basic  and  brilliant  were  Parker's  rhyth- 
mic innovations,  not  only  how  much  com- 
plexity they  had,  but  how  much  economy 
they  could  involve." 

Other  records  had  hinted  at  what  was 
to  come,  and,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
Gillespie's  willingness  to  share  his  discov- 
eries with  anyone  who  asked  about  them, 
big  bands  like  those  led  by  Woody  Her- 
man, Boyd  Raeburn,  and  Stan  Kenton 
had  already  incorporated  elements  of  the 
new  music  into  their  arrangements.  But 
these  Savoy  sessions  were  unadulterated 
bebop—intricate  unison  themes,  dissonant 
chords,  and  the  most  demanding  kind  of 
virtuosic  solo  playing,  all  driven  by  bold, 
assertive  drumming  that  both  helped  set 
the  ferocious  pace  and  provided  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  on  everything  the 
soloists  were  doing.  Charlie  Parker's  secret 
was  out. 


T 


he  singer  Jon  Hendricks  had  served 
in  the  wartime  army  and  was  on  a 
troopship  coming  home  from  Europe 
when  he  first  encountered  the  new  music 
that  had  been  developing  while  he  was 


overseas.  "I  suddenly  heard  this  song  over 
the  ship's  radio.''  lie  said.  "It  was  lienelic 
and  exciting  and  fast  and  furious  anil  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  and  I  almost  bumped 
my  head  jumping  oil'  my  bunk.  I  ran  up 
to  the  control  room  and  said  to  the  guy, 
'What  was  that?'  He  said.  'What'.''  I  said. 
'That  last  song  you  just  played!'  He  said, 
'I  don't  know."  I  said,  'Where  is  it?'  He 
said,  'It's  down  there  on  the  floor.'  I 
looked  down  there  on  the  floor,  the  floor's 
covered  in  records.  I  said,  'Come  on,  what 
color  was  the  label?'  He  said,  'It's  a  red 
label.'  Finally  I  found  it.  It  was  a  Musi- 
craft  label  and  it  was  called  "Salt  Peanuts.' 
And  it  was  Charlie  Parker  and  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie. And  I  gave  him  $30  and  said, 
'Play  this  for  the  next  hour!'" 

The  war  had  transformed  the  lives  and 
elevated  the  expectations  of  millions  of 
African-Americans.  "I  spent  four  years  in 
the  army  to  free  a  bunch  of  Dutchmen 
and  Frenchmen,"  another  black  veteran 
said,  "and  I'm  hanged  if  I'm  going  to  let 
the  Alabama  version  of  the  Germans  kick 
me  around  when  I  get  home. ...  I  went 
into  the  army  a  'nigger';  I'm  coming  out  a 
man."  Bebop  was  a  musical  development, 
not  a  political  statement.  Its  message  was 
one  of  accomplishment,  not  anger.  But 
something  of  the  spirit  of  that  ex-soldier— 
self-assured,  impatient,  uncompromising— 
would  nonetheless  be  mirrored  in  the  new 
music. 

"Your  music  reflects  the  times  in  which 
you  live,"  Dizzy  Gillespie  wrote.  "My  mu- 
sic emerged  from  the  war  years  . . .  and  it 
reflected  those  times. . . .  Fast  and  furious, 
with  the  chord  changes  going  this  way 
and  that  way,  it  might've  looked  and  sound- 
ed like  bedlam,  but  it  really  wasn't."  De- 
termined to  free  the  music  from  what  they 
considered  the  tyranny  of  popular  taste, 
to  strip  it  of  every  vestige  of  the  minstrel 
past,  Gillespie  and  Charlie  Parker  would 
try  to  build  a  brave  new  musical  world  in 
which  talent— and  only  talent— woulc 
count. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  1945 
just  a  few  days  after  recording  "Ko  Ko,' 
Gillespie  and  Parker  boarded  a  train  for 
Los  Angeles.  Billy  Berg,  the  proprietor  ol 
a  new  Hollywood  nightspot,  Billy  Berg's 
Swing  Club,  had  invited  Gillespie  to  brinj; 
a  group  west  to  introduce  lo  California 
the  kind  of  music  that  had  been  causinl 
such  a  sensation  on  52nd  Street.  Ber£ 
had  asked  for  five  musicians,  but  there 
were  six  men  in  the  party:  Gillespie  and 
Parker,  bassist  Ray  Brown,  pianist  Al  llaig 
drummer  Stan  Levey,  and  vibraphonisl 
Mill  Jackson.  Gillespie  who  knew  Parked 
habits  all  too  well  had  added  Jackson  U 
make  sure  thai  even  when  Parker  I'ailet 
to  turn  up,  as  he  knew  he  sometime! 
would,  there  would  still  be  five  men  or 
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:  foi  in  the  contract. 

d<  i  Pai  ker's 

tirsl  played  with 
arlier,  "(Inn lie  Parker 
•ipei  ol  Hamelin.  I  was 
nd  Streel  with  different 
Bei    W(  bstei    <  !<  leman  Hawkins. 
Ami  this  guj  walks  down,  lie's  got  one 
iO(  and  >>ne  green  shoe.  Rumpled. 
horn  in  a  paper  bag  with  rub- 
bei  bands  and  cellophane  on  it.  and  there 
he  is    Charlie  Parker.   His  hair  standing 
straight  up.  1  le  was  doing  a  Don  King  back 
then.  Well.  I  sa\s,  'This  guy  looks  terri- 
ble. Can  he  play'.'  What'.''  And  he  sal  in, 
ami  within  lour  bars  I  just  fell  in  love  with 
this  guj    the  music,  you  know.  And  he 
looked  back  at  me,  you  know,  with  that 
big  grin,  with  that  gold  tooth,  and  we 
were  just  like  that.  From  that  moment  on, 
we  were  together.  I  would  have  followed 
him  anywhere,  you  know?  Over  the  cliff, 
wherever." 

Somewhere  in  the  Arizona  desert,  the 
train  stopped  to  take  on  water,  Levey  re- 
membered, "and  I  look  out  the  window 
and  I  see  this  spot  out  there  carrying  . . . 
a  little  grip,  and  I'm  saying, 
'What  the  hell  is  that?'  And 
I  look  closei;  it's  Charles 
Parker."  Suffering  from  with- 
drawal and  desperate  for 
drugs,  Parker  had  jumped 
down  from  the  train  and  was 


wandering  off  into  the  empty  desert  in 
search  of  a  lix. 

I  evey  managed  to  talk  Parker  back 
aboard  the  train.  They  still  had  20  hours 
to  go.  When  they  finally  reached  their 
destination,  an  admirer  was  at  the  sta- 
tion to  warn  Parker  that  heroin  was  cost- 
ly and  hard  to  come  by  in  Los  Angeles. 
That  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  prob- 
lems he  and  Gillespie  and  their  compan- 
ions faced  in  bringing  bebop  to  the  West 
Coast. 

Like  New  York's  52nd  Street,  the  heart 
of  black  Los  Angeles— Central  Ave- 
nue between  42nd  and  Vernon— was 
home  to  a  host  of  clubs:  the  Downbeat 
and  Club  Alabam,  the  Last  Word  and 
Lovejoy's,  the  Memo,  and  Ivie's  Chicken 
Shack,  a  restaurant  run  by  Duke  Elling- 
ton's onetime  singer  Ivie  Anderson. 

Billy  Berg's  club  was  different.  It  was 
on  North  Vine  Street  in  Hollywood,  for 
one  thing,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  sort  of 
California  version  of  Manhattan's  Cafe 
Society,  offering  jazz  and  welcoming  black 
as  well  as  white  patrons— something  oth- 
erwise unheard  of  in  Hol- 
lywood. 

Young  musicians  who 
had  been  experimenting 
locally  with  the  kinds  of 
sounds  Gillespie  and  Park- 
er were  playing  turned  out 
to  hear  them.  Howard  Mc- 
Ghee  was  there  on  open- 
ing night.  So  were  bassist  Charles 
Mingus,  tenor-saxophonist  Dex- 
ter Gordon,  and  pianist  Hampton 
Hawes.  The  reed  player  Buddy  Col- 
ette recalled  Gillespie  and  Par- 
ker's initial  impact  on  him  and 
his  friends:  "This  was  for  real.  The 
stuff  that  you  heard  on  the  rec- 
ords that  you  didn't  believe,  you 
. . .  had  to  believe  because  you 


"He  had  an  incredible 
life  force,"  Chan  Parker 
recalled.  "Bird  was  a 
giant.  He  had  a  maturity 
beyond  his  years." 


saw  people  standing  playing  it.  .  .  .  They 
were  using  notes  that  we  didn't  even  da 
to  use  before  because  it  would  be  CO 
sidcred  wrong.  And  those  slops  and  g< 
between  Dizzy  and  Bird.  . .  .  You  kno' 
you'd  look  at  everybody  and  say.  'C; 
you  believe  what  we  just  heard?'" 

A  good  many  ordinary  customers  were 
asking  one  another  the  same  ques- 
tion. But  they  seemed  more  "dumb- 
founded" than  excited,  Gillespie  remem- 
bered. The  music  the  young  musicians 
loved  struck  many  of  the  others  in  the 
room  as  frantic,  nervous,  chaotic.  Some- 
times they  asked  the  men  to  sing. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  insult- 
ing to  musicians  who  wanted  to  be  seer 
as  serious  artists,  not  performers,  whe 
were  determined  to  simply  play  theii 
music,  not  to  put  on  a  show.  It  was  bac 
enough,  from  their  point  of  view,  thai 
they  had  to  share  the  stage  every  evening 
with  Slim  Gaillard  and  Harry  "the  Hip 
ster"  Gibson,  musical  comedians  who 
like  Cab  Calloway,  specialized  in  novelty 
tunes  that  capitalized  on  the  latest  inner 
city  slang  for  the  delectation  of  main 
stream  white  audiences.  Gaillard  drev 
upon  a  lexicon  of  laid-back  nonsense  syl 
lables  he  called  "vout"  to  produce  hit 
such  as  "Flat  Foot  Floogie"  and  "Cemen 
Mixer  (Put-ti  Put-ti),"  while  Gibson' 
best-known  number  was  called  "Who  Pu 
the  Benzedrine  in  Mrs.  Murphy's  Oval 
tine?"  Theirs  was  precisely  the  kind 
entertainment  Gillespie  and  Parker  mos 
despised,  and  the  two  were  furious  whe: 
Gaillard  began  billing  himself  as  "th 
be-bop  bombshell,"  fearing  that  their  mi 
sic  and  his  comedy  routines  would  be 
come  confused  in  the  public  mind.  The 
were  right  to  be  afraid.  When  Time  gc 
around  to  noticing  bebop  that  spring, 
defined  the  new  music  as  "hot  jaz 
overheated,  with  overdone  lyrics  full 
bawdiness,  references  to  narcotics  an 
doubletalk." 

Martin  Williams,  destined  to  becom 

one  of  the  most  perceptive  of  all  jaz 

historians,  was  still  in  the  navy— and  sti 

in  the  grip  of  his  Virginia  boyhood 

when  he  went  to  hear  Parker  and  Gi 

lespie  at  Billy  Berg's.  Their  music, 

remembered,  had  seemed  to  him  the 

not  merely  novel  but  "arrogant"  and  "u| 

pity."  "What  struck  me  even  more  thai 

the  music,"  he  recalled,  "was  the  attituA 

coming  off  the  bandstand— self-confiderj 

aggressive.  It  was  something  I'd  never  sce| 

from  black  musicians  before." 

"Nobody  understood  our  kind  of  ml 
sic  out  on  the  Coast,"  Parker  said, 
which  he  meant  music  fans,  not  musician! 
"they  haled  it."  Gillespie  agreed:  "ThJ 
thought  we  were  playing  ugly  on  pu| 
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i  j   verj  hostile! 
ii  us  10  tough 

Wrilh  spic  Mid  the  rest  of 
boarded  the  plane  to  fly 
to  New  York  on  February  9, 
lit  Parker  was  not  with  them. 
i  aded  his  ticket  for  cash  with 
which  i"  bu>  drugs.  It  had  taken  him 
weeks  to  locate  a  steady  source  of  heroin: 
the  disabled  proprietor  of  a  shoeshine 
stand  named  Emery  Byrd  but  known  to 
his  customers  as  "Moose  the  Mooch." 
Parker  was  so  grateful  to  have  found  him 
that  he  signed  over  to  him  half  his  future 
royalties  in  exchange  tor  a  guaranteed  sup- 
ply and  wrote  a  tune  in  his  honor. 

I  le  worked  with  Howard  McGhee  at  the 
Club  Finale  on  Central  Avenue.  He  record- 
ed a  solo  on  "Lady  Be  Good"  alongside 
Lester  Young  at  a  "Jazz  at  the  Philhar- 
monic" concert  that  became  a  standard  in 
the  repertoire  of  aspiring  saxophonists  all 
over  the  country.  And  he  recorded  for  a 
new  label  called  Dial  several  of  his  own 
tunes,  including  "Yardbird  Suite"  and 
"Ornithology." 

Then,  in  April,  the  police  arrested  Moose 
the  Mooch.  He  was  sent  to  San  Quentin, 
and  Parker  was  once  again  without  hero- 
in. To  compensate,  he  began  drinking  as 
much  as  a  quart  of  whiskey  a  day.  Soon  he 
was  living  in  a  converted,  unheated  garage, 
with  only  his  overcoat  for  bedding. 

Howard  McGhee  found  him  there  and 
arranged  for  him  to  record  again  for  Dial 


on  July  29.  But  Parker  arrived  so  drunk 
thai  the  record  produce!  had  to  help  hold 
him  up  in  front  of  the  microphone.  A  psy- 
chiatrist gave  Parker  six  tablets  of  pheno- 
barbital  to  bring  him  around,  and  he  man- 
aged to  stumble  through  a  troubled  take  of 
"Lover  Man."  That  night  Parker  twice  wan- 
dered into  the  lobby  of  his  hotel  wearing 
only  his  socks,  then  fell  asleep  while  smok- 
ing and  set  his  bed  ablaze.  The  firemen  had 
to  shake  him  violently  to  wake  him,  and 
when  he  protested,  the  police  hit  him  with 
a  blackjack  and  put  him  in  handcuffs.  He 
spent  10  days  in  jail,  charged  with  inde- 
cent exposure,  resisting  arrest,  and  sus- 
pected arson,  and  was  then  transferred  to 
Camarillo  State  Hospital.  He  would  spend 
six  months  inside  its  walls,  tending  a  lettuce 
patch,  putting  on  weight,  playing  C-melody 
saxophone  on  Saturday  nights  in  the  hospi- 
tal band.  His  third  wife,  Doris  Sydnor,  who 
had  met  him— after  his  short,  failed  second 
marriage— when  he  was  playing  the  Famous 
Door,  where  she  was  the  hatcheck  girl,  went 
to  California  and  took  a  job  as  a  waitress  so 
that  she  could  visit  him  three  times  a  week. 
Eventually,  he  would  write  a  tune  about 
his  new  home:  "Relaxin  at  Camarillo." 

Most  critics  remained  wary  of  the  new 
music  Charlie  Parker  and  Dizzy  Gil- 
lespie were  making, 
and  the  strict  traditional- 
ists among  them,  who 
had  already  pronounced 
swing  inauthentic,  found 


Jazz  has  got  to  go  on  from  here, 
Parker  told  trumpeter  Red  Rodrjtj] 
"We  just  can't  stop  with  thi%" 


ANYTHING  GOES 

Birdland,  which  opened 
in  New  York  in  1949, 
featured  a  variety  of  stylists, 
including,  from  left,  Max 
Kaminsky,  Lester  Young, 
Hot  Lips  Page,  Parker,  and 
Lennie  Tristano. 


bebop  still  harder  to  swallow.  The  Jazz 
Record  charged  Gillespie  with  seeking  to 
"pervert  or  suppress  or  emasculate  jazz" 
Outnumbered,  the  youthful  champions  of 
modernism,  in  turn,  denounced  the  op- 
position as  "Moldy  Figs"  The  argument 
was  conducted  mostly  on  the  periphery 
of  the  music.  Ben  Webster  and  Don  Byas 
and  other  giants  of  the  swing  era  sought 
out  beboppers  with  whom  to  play.  Cole- 
man Hawkins  recorded  with  Gillespie 
and  Parker,  worked  with  Howard  Mc 
Ghee,  and  included  Thelonious  Monk  in 
one  of  his  groups  even  when  club  owners 
wanted  him  replaced. 

But  there  were  musicians  to  whom  be- 
bop really  did  seem  little  more  than  noise 
When  McGhee  shared  a  bill  with  th( 
New  Orleans  trombonist  Kid  Ory  in  Los 
Angeles,  Ory  stormed  out  after  one  set 
saying,  "I  will  not  play  with  this  kind  o: 
music."  "We  don't  flat  our  fifths,"  said 
Eddie  Condon,  "we  drink  em."  Tommy 
Dorsey  denounced  Parker  and  Gillespie 
as  "musical  Communists." 

The  embattled  boppers  gave  as  good 
as  they  got.  Gil  Fuller,  who  had  arranged 
for  Gillespie's  big  band,  said  comparing 
what  had  gone  before  with  the  music 
he  and  his  associates  produced  was  like 
equating  a  "horse  and  buggy  with  a  jet 
plane."  Gillespie  himself  once 
likened  earlier  jazz  to  "Moth 
er  Goose  rhymes.  It  was  al 
right  for  its  time,  but  it  was 
a  childish  time."  And  th< 
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progressive"  bandleader  Stan  Kenton 
barged  thai  the  trouble  with  Louis  Arm- 
iikiil'  and  the  other  members  of  his  gen- 
ration  was  that  they  played  without  what 
e  called  "science." 

Duke  Ellington  believed  that  the  im- 
BCt  of  his  own  work  had  been  lessened 
\  its  having  been  categorized  as  "jazz," 
nd  he  warned  Gillespie  not  to  let  his  mu- 
c  he  limited  by  anyone  else's  label.  But 
1  his  eagerness  to  win  a  big  following 
nd  keep  his  band  together,  the  younger 
urn  paid  no  attention.  "If  you've  got 
lough  money  to  play  for  yourself."  he 
lid.  "you  can  play  anything  you  want 
>.  But  if  you  want  to  make  a  living  at 
Bisic,  you've  got  to  sell  it."  Nobody  ever 
orked  harder  to  sell  his  music  than  Gil- 
jpie  did.  He  was  a  dervish  onstage,  hurt- 
ig  through  breakneck  solos  in  the  high- 
t  register,  then  jitterbugging,  singing, 
rapping  jokes  with  comedians,  wearing 
nny  hats.  "Comedy  is  important."  he 
plained  many  years  later.  "As  a  per- 
rmer,  when  you're  trying  to  establish  au- 
ence  control,  the  best  thing  is  to  make 
em  laugh  if  you  can.  .  .  .  Sometimes, 
hen  you're  laying  on  something  over  their 
•ads.  they'll  go  along  with  it  if  they're 
laxed."  Gillespie  did  so  much  to  make 
|  em  laugh  during  one  concert  at  Carne- 
t  Hall  that  Louis  Armstrong  came  back- 


stage afterward  to  tell  him  he  was  overdo- 
ing it.  "You're  cutting  the  fool  up  there, 
boy.  Showing  your  ass." 

For  better  or  worse,  Gillespie  allowed 
himself  to  become  the  public  face  of  be- 
bop. The  William  Morris  agency  billed 
him  as  the  "Merry  Mad  Genius  of  Mu- 
sic" and  encouraged  the  press  to  write 
colorful  stories  about  his  dark-rimmed 
glasses  and  goatee,  his  berets,  the  leopard- 
skin  jackets  he  sometimes  wore  onstage, 
the  cheeks  that  puffed  alarmingly  when  he 
played,  and,  later,  the  distinctive  upthrust 
bell  of  his  trumpet,  which  he  said  helped 
him  hear  himself  better— everything  ex- 
cept his  music. 

When  Charlie  Parker  returned  to  mu- 
sic after  his  long  stay  at  Camarillo, 
he  was  not  pleased  by  the  kind  of 
attention  Dizzy  Gillespie  had  been  get- 
ting—or by  the  eagerness  with  which  Gil- 
lespie had  seemed  to  seek  it.  Parker  had 
brought  bebop  with  him  from  Kansas  City 
in  1942,  he  assured  one  interviewer,  im- 
plying that  no  one  else  had  had  a  hand  in 
its  creation.  Gillespie's  big  band  was  a  bad 
idea,  he  told  another,  because  it  was  forc- 
ing his  old  partner  to  stagnate:  "He  isn't 
repeating  notes  yet,  but  he  is  repeating 
patterns."  Parker  was  even  more  unhappy 
with  the  cultish  aura  that  now  surround- 


ed the  music.  "Some  guys  said,  'Here's 
bop.'  Wham!"  he  told  another  interview- 
er, shaking  his  head  sadly.  "They  said, 
'Here's  something  we  can  make  money 
on.'  Wham!  'Here's  a  comedian.'  Wham! 
'Here's  a  guy  who  talks  funny  talk.'"  The 
word  "bebop"  bothered  him,  precisely  as 
"jazz"  had  bothered  Duke  Ellington.  "Let's 
call  it  music,"  he  said. 

Parker  formed  what  came  to  be  called 
his  classic  quintet,  with  Max  Roach  on 
drums,  Tommy  Potter  on  bass,  Duke  Jor- 
dan on  piano,  and  a  still-youthful  Miles 
Davis  on  trumpet.  (Later,  Davis  would 
be  replaced  by  Kenny  Dorham,  Al  Haig 
would  substitute  for  Jordan,  and  Roy 
Haynes  would  replace  Roach.)  Parker 
played  with  more  assurance  and  clarity 
than  ever,  but  he  remained  perpetually 
unsatisfied.  He  was  also  embarrassed  by 
the  acolytes  who  followed  him  from  band- 
stand to  bandstand,  carrying  disc  record- 
ers, which  they  turned  on  whenever  he 
stepped  forward  to  solo  and  clicked  off 
again  the  moment  he  had  finished. 

In  May  1949,  a  delegation  of  American 
musicians  landed  in  Paris  for  one  of 
the  first  international  jazz  festivals  ever 
held  anywhere.  The  New  Orleans  soprano- 
saxophone  star  Sidney  Bechet  was  the  best 
known  to  French  fans,  but  Charlie  Parker 
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I  here  continued 

in  the  jazz  press 
onal    and    bebop    musicians 
nies.  Bechet  had  told  an 
bebop  was  already  "as 
raham  I  incoln,"  and  he  and 
had   onl)    recently  been   pitted 
i  each  other  in  a  broadcast  "Battle 
of  Mumc,"  advertised  as  a  "showdown" 
b\  us  organizer,  the  writer  Rudi  Blesh.  In 
fact,  they  got  along  fine,  once  Bechet  had 
figured  OUt   how    to  open  the  dressing- 
room  window  to  let  out  Parker's  marijua- 
na smoke.  Not  given  to  compliments,  he 
nevertheless  told  Parker  how  much  he 
admired  "I hose  phrases  you  make."  and 
in  the  jam  session  that  ended  the  final 
day  of  the  festival  these  two  masters— the 
white-haired  jazz  pioneer  and  the  29- 
year-old  architect  of  bebop— found  in- 
stant common  ground  in  the  blues,  the 
music  that  was  at  the  heart  of  everything 
either  man  ever  played. 

To  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  Charlie 
Parker  found  himself  a  hero  to  the  French, 
hailed  as  a  worthy  successor  to  Bechet, 


Offstage,  Parker  was  often  out 
of  control.  "This  is  my  home," 
he  told  a  friend  as  he  rolled  up 
his  sleeve  to  inject  himself. 


Armstrong,  and  Ellington,  sought  out  by 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  and  other  intellectuals, 
and  treated  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
not  as  a  performer  but  as  an  artist.  He 
had  already  begun  to  talk  of  broadening 
his  horizons  still  further,  but  when  he  got 
back  to  New  York  and  tried  to  interest 
the  producer  Norman  Granz  in  commis- 
sioning works  for  him  to  record  with  a 
40-piece  orchestra,  Granz  instead  hired 
dance-band  arrangers  to  produce  lush  set- 
tings for  popular  standards.  The  result— 
an  album  called  Charlie  Parker  with 
Strings— was  disliked  by  most  critics,  who 
found  the  arrangements  bland  and  un- 
imaginative and  accused  Parker  of  selling 
out,  precisely  as  they'd  once  scolded 
Louis  Armstrong  for  abandoning  his  New 
Orleans  repertoire  in  favor  of  popular 
songs.  They  failed  to  see  that,  as  Parker 
himself  said,  a  performance  should  be 
judged  "good  or  bad  not  because  of  the 
kind  of  music— but  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  musician."  Parker's  long,  hard- 
edged,  bluesy  lines  unfurled  beautifully 
above  the  strings,  and  on  "Just  Friends"— 
the  best-selling  of  all  his  recordings— he 
produced  one  of  the  most  haunting  im- 
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provisations  of  his  career.  01  all  Ins  rec- 
ords, he  said,  it  was  the  only  one  he  ever 
really  liked. 

In  December,  two  weeks  after  Parker 
made  his  first  recordings  with  strings, 
the  refurbished  Clique  club  on  Broad- 
way, renamed  Birdland  in  his  honor,  opened 
its  bright-red  doors  for  the  first  time.  The 
opening  bill  was  a  smorgasbord  of  styl- 
ists: Max  Kaminsky  and  Hot  Lips  Page, 
as  well  as  Lester  Young,  Charlie  Parker, 
and  a  little-known  singer  named  Harry 
Belafonte.  "Feelings  between  the  boppers 
and  the  traditional  jazzmen  were  strained, 
to  put  it  gently,"  Kaminsky  wrote.  Some 
of  the  younger  musicians  had  been  open- 
ly disrespectful  of  Page,  and  Page  had  been 
wounded  by  their  derision.  "But  Charlie 
Parker,"  Kaminsky  said,  "who  was  rated 
the  great  genius  of  all  that  music,  liked 
my  band  better  than  anything  else  he 
heard  there.  We  had  nothing  else  in  com- 
mon; 1  couldn't  drink  the  way  he  did  and 
I  didn't  know  his  friends  and  never  went 
out  with  him  on  any  parties,  but  musical- 
ly we  became  good  friends." 
Nothing  musical  was  ever 
alien  to  Charlie  Parker.  He 
often  drank  at  a  midtown  bar 
whose  jukebox  was  stocked 
in  part  with  country  music. 
When  one  of  his  acolytes 
asked  why  he  liked  to  hear 
songs  they  all  thought  corny, 
he  answered,  "Listen.  Listen 
to  the  stories."  A  friend  re- 
membered leaving  him  trans- 
fixed in  a  Manhattan  snowstorm  late  one 
night,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
thump  and  blare  of  a  Salvation  Army  band. 
Another  told  of  driving  with  him  through 
the  countryside  when  someone  remarked 
idly  that  livestock  loved  music.  Parker  asked 
the  driver  to  stop,  assembled  his  horn, 
stalked  into  a  field,  and  gravely  played  sev- 
eral choruses  to  a  bewildered  cow. 

"Jazz  has  got  to  go  on  from  here,"  he 
had  told  trumpet  player  Red  Rodney.  "We 
just  can't  stop  with  this."  And  when  Rod- 
ney asked  him  who  would  show  the  way, 
he  answered,  "I'd  like  to  be  the  one  to  do 
that."  Like  Bix  Beiderbecke  before  him,  he 
began  to  look  to  European  composers, 
not  American  sources,  for  inspiration.  The 
future,  he  told  one  interviewer,  lay  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  blend  the  complex  harmonies 
of  modern  European  music  with  the  emo- 
tional color  and  dynamics  of  jazz.  But, 
also  like  Beiderbecke,  he  knew  he  lacked 
the  grounding  in  music  theory  that  would 
have  allowed  him  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  meeting  of  musical  traditions  he  had  in 
mind.  To  rectify  that,  he  sometimes  spoke 
wistfully  of  returning  to  France  to  study 
composition  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  en- 


rolling at  the  Conservatoire  Amencain  de 
Fontainebleau,  or  taking  instruction  in 
orchestration  from  Edgard  Varese.  "I  only 
write  in  one  voice,"  Varese  said  Parker 
told  him.  "I  want  to  have  structure.  I  want 
to  write  orchestra  scores." 

Parker  seemed  finally  to  have  found  a 
little  domestic  peace.  His  marriage  to 
Doris  Sydnor  had  ended,  but  he  had 
moved  in  with  a  woman  named  Chan 
Richardson  and  adopted  her  daughter. 
"He  was  irresistible,"  Richardson  remem- 
bered. "He  had  a  life  force,  an  incredible 

life  force.  Bird  was  a  giant He  had  a 

maturity  beyond  his  years.  In  fact,  he  said 
to  me  one  day,  i'm  not  one  of  those  boys 
you're  used  to.'"  They  would  have  two 
children  together,  Pree  and  Baird,  and 
would  live  for  a  time  on  Manhattan's  Low- 
er East  Side,  where  Parker  led  a  life  that 
on  the  surface  seemed  very  like  that  of  his 
neighbors:  breakfasting  with  the  children 
strolling  to  the  corner  for  the  morning  pa 
per,  watching  Westerns  on  television. 

But  with  Charlie  Parker,  nothing  was 
ever  quite  as  it  seemed.  On  the  bandstand 
he  was  usually  able  to  discipline  his  furi 
ous  talent.  But  offstage  he  was  all  too  of 
ten  out  of  control.  "77;/s  is  my  home,"  h< 
told  a  friend  as  he  rolled  up  his  sleeve  tc 
inject  himself.  The  pianist  Hamptor 
Hawes  remembered  watching  in  disbelie 
one  evening  as  Parker,  chain-smoking  mai 
ijuana,  first  downed  11  shots  of  whiske 
and  a  handful  of  Benzedrine  capsules 
then  shot  up:  "He  sweated  like  a  horse  fo 
five  minutes,  got  up,  put  on  his  suit,  am 
half  an  hour  later  was  on  the  stand  playin 
strong  and  beautiful." 

There  would  still  be  nights  when  he'i 
pull  himself  together  to  play  strongly  an* 
beautifully,  but  they  would  grow  fewe 
and  farther  between  as  the  years  went  b) 
and  the  appetites  that  always  gnawed 
him  would  prevent  him  from  seriousl 
following  any  of  the  new  musical  path 
of  which  he'd  spoken,  precisely  as  simil 
hungers  had  kept  Beiderbecke  from  fo 
lowing  his.  "He  tried  to  kick  many  time 
while  he  was  with  me,"  Chan  Parker  r< 
called,  "sometimes  very  successfully.  Bi 
he  told  me  once,  'You  know,  you  can  g< 
it  out  of  your  body,  but  you  can't  get 
out  of  your  brain.'" 


Dizzy  Gillespie's  band  had  fallen  o 
hard  times  as  well.  For  all  his  su 
cess,  his  payroll  continued  to  ou 
pace  profits.  Music-lovers  clustered  arour 
the  bandstand  wherever  he  appeared,  hi 
the  big  crowds  of  dancers  the  band  nee< 
ed  to  stay  afloat  stubbornly  failed  to  m 
terialize.  During  one  southern  tour,  eve 
the  sight  of  Gillespie  and  guest  star  El 
Fitzgerald  doing  the  lindy  together  had  n 
been  enough  to  persuade  other  dance 
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together  at  the  Open 
Door  in  New  York, 
September  1953. 


to  join  in.  "They  didn't 
care  whether  we  played 
a  flatted  fifth  or  a  rup- 
tured 129th,"  Gillespie  wrote.  "They'd  just 
stand  around  the  bandstand  and  gawk." 

Finally,  in  March  1950,  Lorraine  Gil- 
lespie gave  her  husband  an  ultimatum: 
"You  got  a  hundred  musicians  or  me! 
Make  up  your  mind."  Gillespie  reluctant- 
ly let  all  of  his  men  go.  "Everybody  was 
sorry  about  that,  man,"  he  said  many 

years  later.  "Cats  were  crying So  was 

I.  The  fad  was  finished." 

On  February  24,  1952,  Dizzy  Gillespie 
and  Charlie  Parker  appeared  together 
on  a  television  variety  show  called 
Stage  Entrance.  The  kinescope  made  that 
day  is  all  that  we  have  of  Parker  in  public 
performance,  and  the  Down  Beat  awards 
ceremony  that  precedes  it  provides  an  ex- 
cruciating example  of  the  kind  of  conde- 
scension often  displayed  toward  jazz  and 
jazz  musicians,  even  by  those  who  be- 
lieved themselves  boosters.  The  critic  and 
composer  Leonard  Feather  delivers  a  stiff 
little  speech  about  brotherhood,  then  hands 
the  host,  Broadway  gossip  columnist  Earl 
Wilson,  a  pair  of  wooden  plaques  to  pre- 
sent to  Parker  and  Gillespie.  Wilson  greets 
the  musicians,  offers  up  the  plaques— mak- 
ing fun  of  Gillespie's  nickname  as  he  does 
so— and  then  asks,  "You  boys  got  anything 
nore  to  say?" 

N  I  TY     FAIR 


For  once,  Gillespie  is  speech- 
less. Parker,  his  face  without  ex- 
pression, his  voice  low  and  ici- 
ly polite,  replies:  "They  say  music  speaks 
louder  than  words,  so  we'd  rather  voice 
our  opinion  that  way."  During  that  voic- 
ing—an abbreviated  version  of  the  bop  an- 
them "Hot  House"— Parker's  face  remains 
impassive,  his  fierce  eyes  and  the  movement 
of  his  big  fingers  on  the  keys  the  only  out- 
ward signs  of  the  effort  required  to  yield 
such  brilliant,  jagged  cascades  of  sound, 
the  sound  itself  the  most  eloquent  possi- 
ble response  to  patronization. 

The  end  of  the  Gillespie  big  band  had 
been  more  than  a  personal  disappointment 
for  its  leader.  It  also  marked  the  end  of  an 
honorable  but  doomed  effort  to  build  a 
bridge  between  the  new  music  and  the  old 
jazz  audience.  Similar  efforts  by  other  mu- 
sicians would  be  made  over  the  years  to 
come.  None  would  entirely  succeed.  For 
better  or  worse,  jazz  seemed  on  its  way  to 
becoming  an  art  music,  meant  for  concert 
halls  and  nightclubs,  not  ballrooms— ad- 
venturous and  demanding;  intended  for 
aficionados,  not  ordinary  people;  infused 
with  the  every-musician-for-himself  spirit 
of  the  jam  session;  aligned  not  with  the 
American  mainstream  but  with  the  grow- 
ing counterculture  for  which  commercial 
success  was  evidence  of  corruption,  of  "sell- 
ing out."  "Our  dislikes  followed  a  pattern," 
the  jazz  writer  Barry  Ulanov  once  con- 


fessed, "which  began  with  our  celebration 
of  an  unknown  musician,  singer,  or  band 
and  ended  with  our  derogation  of  the  same 
musician,  singer,  or  band  when  he,  she,  or 
they  had  achieved  popularity." 

There  was  more  to  it  than  that.  Jazz  had 
started  out  as  an  exuberant  ensembl 
form,  its  impact  derived  in  large  part 
from  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  mus 
cians,  their  ability  simultaneously  to  play 
and  to  listen  to  one  another.  A  man's  rep 
utation  then  had  rested  on  his  individua 
sound  and  the  imagination  and  rhythmic 
sophistication  he  brought  to  the  two-  anc 
four-bar  breaks  that  Jelly  Roll  Morton  saic 
were  essential  to  the  music.  In  the  earlj 
1920s  the  singular  genius  of  Louis  Arm 
strong  had  brought  the  soloist  front  anc 
center  and  established  once  and  for  all  th< 
notion  of  the  improvising  jazz  musician  a: 
romantic  hero.  But  until  the  early  1940 
even  the  most  celebrated  soloists  had  stil 
been  expected  to  work  their  magic  withii 
a  carefully  arranged  framework.  Solos  re 
mained  relatively  brief.  A  premium  wa 
put  on  telling  one's  story  with  economy  a 
well  as  with  emotion  and  imagination 
And  the  theme  on  which  the  improvisa 
lion  was  based  was  often  as  familiar  t 
the  listener  as  it  was  to  the  musicians. 

The  music  that  Parker  and  Gillespie  p 
oneered  was  deliberately  different.  Tune 
were  either  wholly  new  or  consciously  dij 
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guised.  Ensemble  passages  were  almost  be- 
side the  point.  Everything  depended  on  the 
energy  and  ideas  of  the  improvisers.  IT  that 
energy  and  those  ideas  seemed  inex- 
haustible as  lliey  routinely  did  when  be- 
bop's creators  were  on  the  bandstand  the 
sheer  momentum  and  creative  power  let 
loose  had  the  potential  to  thrill  anyone  will- 
ing to  listen.  But  even  when  Parker  anc 
Gillespie  were  playing,  there  was  always 
the  risk  that,  by  pouring  forth  so  much  un 
relenting  musical  complexity,  they  woul 
eventually  inundate  even  their  admirers 
(Parker  himself  understood  this.  "Mon 
than  four  choruses,"  he  once  warned  Mil 
Jackson,  "and  you're  just  practicing.")  An< 
over  a  long  evening,  in  the  hands  of  les: 
talented  musicians,  the  standard  bebop  for 
mat— ensemble  theme,  string  of  solos,  en 
semble  theme— could  exhaust  the  patienq 
of  even  the  most  earnest  audience. 

On  the  night  of  October  30,  1954 
Charlie  Parker  appeared  at  Ne\ 
York's  Town  Hall.  Thelonious  Moa 
was  on  the  bill  that  evening.  So  were  se\ 
eral  of  the  most  promising  of  Parker' 
young  admirers:  tenor-saxophonist  Sonn 
Rollins,  trumpet  player  Art  Farmer,  piar 
ist  Horace  Silver.  But  the  publicity  for  th 
evening  had  been  poor,  more  seats  wer 
empty  than  filled,  and  at  intermission  th 
musicians'  union  seized  half  of  Parker 
earnings  as  a  penalty  for  having  failed  t 
follow  its  rules.  Several  weeks  later,  th 
record  producer  Ross  Russell  went  to  se 
Parker  play  at  a  54th  Street  spot  calle 
Le  Downbeat.  Parker's  suit  was  dirty  an 
unpressed,  Russell  said,  and  he  was  wea 
ing  carpet  slippers  instead  of  shoes:  "H 
face  was  bloated  and  his  eyelids  so  hea\ 
that  only  half  the  pupils  showed.  The  fir 
five  minutes  of  the  set  were  spent  in  slo\ 
ly  assembling  his  saxophone  while  fello 
musicians,  all  of  them  unknown,  stoc 
nervously  on  the  bandstand.  When  Cha 
lie  got  around  to  playing,  it  was  evide 
that  he  was  having  trouble  getting  £ 
through  the  horn." 

Parker  was  clearly  spiraling  downwar 
In  March  he  had  been  in  Hollywood  wh< 
he  received  word  from  Chan  in  New  Yo 
that  their  two-year-old  daughter,  Pree,  w 
dead  of  pneumonia.  He  managed  to  g 
through  the  funeral,  but  then  seemed  u 
able  to  hold  himself  together.  An  engaj 
ment  with  a  string  section  at  Birdland  en 
ed  in  disaster  when  he  drank  too  much  ai 
tried  to  fire  the  band.  The  manager  fin 
him  instead.  He  went  home  to  Chan,  qui 
reled  with  her,  and  tried  to  kill  himsi 
by  swallowing  iodine.  Ambulance  workt 
saved  him.  He  twice  had  himself  comir 
ted  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  psychiat 
help,  began  riding  the  subways  all  nig 
often  seemed  frightened,  suspicious  ev 
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hink  Coco  Chanel,  Catherine 
Deneuve,  Grace  Kelly, 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis. 
ook  is  back,  and  it  makes  you  wonder 
it  ever  went  away.  Call  it  "ladylike"  or 
-feminine,"  "uptown"  or  "grown-up,"  or 
by  its  real  name— elegance.  It's  pol- 
I  glamour— a  sophisticated,  pulled- 
her  look  that  includes  coat,  scarf,  bag, 
gloves  as  well  as  clothes  and  shoes.  It's 
<  that's  most  appropriately  completed 
ine  jewelry,  everyone's  favorite  luxury 
Bsory. 

st  as  fashion  designers  are  finding  inspi- 
in  the  haute  couture  of  earlier  eras,  so 
■elry  design  evoking  haute  joaillerie  in 
'ench  tradition,  says  Susan  Sagherian,  a 
lg  European  jewelry  trend  analyst.  This 
I  a  return  to  the  "classic  themes  of  the 
150  years"— nature-inspired  designs, 
onal  goldsmithing,  classic  gem  cuts, 
diamonds,  brooches,  and  parure-style 
y  (matched  sets),  she  says, 
iditions  like  warm  hues,  rich  tweeds, 
)y  Tartan  plaids,  and  the  grace  of 
ess  of  Windsor-inspired  tailored  suits 
:reate  the  perfect  backdrop  for  pearls, 
Carrie  Soucy,  senior  fashion  editor  of 
>ers' Circular 
one,  the  jewelry 
try's  leading 
publication, 
wn  in  multiple 
i  necklaces  or 
lion  rings, 
=— a  favorite  of 
Dimen  like 
2l  to  Onassis 
"ispire  today's 
n — illustrate  the 
5tication  of  this 
she  says, 
course,  in 
y  as  in  couture, 
ig  a  classic 
leans  reinter- 
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preting  it  to  fit  today's  mindset  rather  than 
copying  it  precisely.  In  clothing,  a  jacket  may 
be  modernized  by  widening  the  shoulder 
area  and  lowering  the  armhole.  In  jewelry,  an 
updated  interpretation  of  an  art  deco- 
inspired  piece  might  be  simplified,  with 
cleaner  lines— not  quite  as  ornate  or  elabo- 
rate, says  Christine  Yorke,  an  independent 
consultant  who  has  spent  many  years  track- 
ing the  jewelry  and  fashion  industries. 

Another  example  is  found  in  today's  rings, 
Sagherian  notes.  "They  take  up  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  cocktail  ring  of  the  '50s,  but  the  > 


ASCH/GROSSBARDT 

Often  referred  to  as  "collectors'  jewelry,"  each  Asch/Grossbardt  piece  is 
a  wonderful  representation  of  a  lost  art  featuring  breathtaking  color  and 
meticulous  craftsmanship.  These  unique  qualities  have  placed 
Asch/Grossbardt  on  the  short  list  of  the  most  coveted  collections  for 
true  connoisseurs  of  fine  jewelry. 
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Tony  Soueidi  Jewelers 
Billings,  MT 

Staddleman's 
Lincoln, CA 
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For  information  or  store  nearest  you  call 

l-Mfl.44Q.4SR7 
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The  purest 
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PAOLO  BONJA 

Visionary  italian  jewelry  from  the 
"Ocean  Line"  Collection  by  Paolo. 


ire  information 
i  ;i  nearest  Cine  jewel 


body  of  the  ring  is  bolder,  more  econom- 
ic, with  a  smooth  and  organic  touch.  The 
setting  is  bolder  and  more  geometric, 
maybe  with  tiny  diamonds  on  top.  The  cut 
of  the  center  stone  is  more  luminous  and 
perfect  than  before.  The  difference  is  that 
in  the  '50s,  the  style  would  have  dictated  a 
very  thin  construction  of  the  whole  ring, 
making  it  a  status  symbol,  beautiful  just  on 
the  top.  Now  it  is  a  personal  indulgence 
and  should  please  the  wearer  as  much  as 
the  person  looking  at  it  from  a  distance." 
An  important  theme  is  the  individuality 
of  style,  says  Soucy.  The  comeback  of 
accessories  allows  women  a  much-sought 
chance  to  express  their  own  personality 
through  bright  scarves,  leather  bags  of  all 
varieties,  and,  especially  jewelry  The 
brooch,  for  example,  is  back  in  a  big  way. 


Whether  the  pin  features  a  dazzling  large 
gemstone,  a  whimsical  insect  or  animal,  o 
free-form,  contemporary  design,  it's  a  way 
bring  one's  own  personal  style  to  a  tailorei 
outfit.  Reinterpreting  the  classic  style,  how 
er,  women  today  are  also  choosing  to  use 
brooches  as  hair  ornaments  or,  in  anothet 
new  twist  on  the  theme,  runway  models  a 
fall  ready-to-wear  shows  wore  brooches 
the  waist,  reports  the  New  York-based 
Jewelry  Information  Center. 

Brooches  are  becoming  more  importa 
jewelry  items  now  that  fur  accents  and  ot 
elaborate  necklines  are  making  necklace 
more  difficult  to  wear.  Other  beneficiaries! 
this  trend  are  bangle  bracelets,  frequent™ 
worn  in  multiples,  and  chandelier  earringl 
spectacular  way  to  dress  up  a  simple  oul 
Today's  ultra-fashionable  "wintery  fabrics 
such  as  tweeds  and  plaids,  are  very  wel 
suited  to  the  return  of  brooches,  says  H( 
Schupak,  editor-in-chief  of  Jewelers'  Cin 
Keystone.  They  can  support  a  pin's  weic 
better  than  a  delicate  sweater  set.  These 
fabrics  are  best  combined  with  shiny, 


BAGUES  MASRIERA 

18K  gold  pendant-brooch  with  translucent 
enamels,  brilliant-cut  diamonds  and  cultured 
pearl,  depicting  a  winged  female  figure 
seated  within  a  circle. 
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MASRItRA 

[Barcelona  ■   <u/nce  1839 


How  to  choose  authentic  Art  Nouveau  jewelry 


ere  are  only  two  sources 
of  authentic  Art 
Nouveau    jewelry: 

1)  museums, 
estate    dealers 
and  fine  auction    \ 
houses. 

2)  The    Masriera 
■  llection:    The    world's    oldest 
I  itinuously     made     Art     Nouveau 
I  'dry   originally   designed   by   artist 
I  is  Masriera  during  the  Art  Nouveau 
liod    (1895-1915)    and   in   constant 
I  duction  since  then. 
I  his  a  claim  we  make  without  proof? 
]|  you  have  to  simply  take  our  word 

for  it?  No,  in  fact  in 
the  world  of  Art 
jewelry, 
Llufs  Masriera 
72-1958),  is  the  only  important 
elry  artist  on  record  having  come 
n  Barcelona,  Spain.  Masriera  is  the 
/  Art  Nouveau  artist  from  Barcelona, 
)  has  published  bibliography  on  him, 


VBer*1  worm    oi    Art 

W 

Nouveau    jewelry, 


has  been  internationally  awarded  and 
catalogued  and  also  his  pieces  have  been 
auctioned  and  exhibited  in  Museums 
and  Institutions  of  recognized  prestige. 


He  alone  is  the  authentic 

designer  and  creator  of  Art 

Nouveau       Jewelry       from 

Barcelona  and  Spain  and  the 

unique  representative  mentioned 

in  the  historical  files  of  this  artistic 

movement.  Anything  else  is  just  a 

contemporary  copy  of  his  tradition. 

There's   more:   The   mastery   of   the 

translucent  enamel  technique  and  the 

use  of  original  moulds  turn  every  jewel 

into  a  piece  of  art.  At  the  same  time  the 

existence  of  more  than  two  thousand 

original    designs   make    the    Masriera 

historical  fund  the  largest  in  the  world 

of  Art  Nouveau. 

So  really  the  choice  is  simple: 
Something  "inspired"  by  the  period 
of  Art  Nouveau,  or  the  original,  the 
authentic  Masriera  Art  Nouveau 
Collection. 
Beautiful  and 
timeless. 


Available  at  these  fine  stores  :  Ami  Joaillerie,  Olympic  Valley,  CA  (916)  583  69  77 
<»erco  Jewelers,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  626  7442  ■  Fourtane  Estate  Jewelers,  Carmel,  CA  (831)  624  4684 

Gotthelf's,  My  Jeweler,  Vail,  CO  (970)  476  1778    Hal  Davis  Jewelers,  Boise,  ID  (208)  343  61  51 
;son  Square  Fine  Jewels,  Redwood  City,  CA  (650)  365  3000  •  Master  Touch  Gallery,  Makawao,  HI  (808)  572  6000 

Or  for  the  store  nearest  you  please  call  800-472-9872  -  Visit  our  website:  wwwmasrieraes 
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Hesselbein's 

Carmel,  CA  408-625-2522 

Kerns  Jewelers 

Burlingame,  CA  650-348-7557 

Shreve  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CA  415-421-2600 

■    '  Inc    All  Riflfits  Reserved.  Photo:  JO  Magazine 


glimmering  faceted  beads  or  gemstones  in 
vibrant  contrast  to  the  heavy  textiles, 
Sagherian  suggests.  A  multistrand  beaded 
necklace  and  a  ring  with  a  large  colored 
stone  in  the  center  pick  up  the  play  of 
colors  in  the  material. 

As  the  age  of  minimalism  fades  away, 
ornamentation  is  back  in  full  force,  with  deli- 
cate as  well  as  bold,  dramatic  creations 
focusing  on  luxury.  Cross- 
cultural  influences  remain 
strong  and  are  often 
reflected  in  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  finishes  or  tex- 
tures, such  as  weaving. 
Many  of  today's  design 
themes  involve  a  contrast 
of  opposites— matte  and 
polished  finishes,  curved 
and  angular  shapes,  white 
and  yellow  metal— reports 
the  World  Gold  Council. 

Jewelry  designers  are 
drawing  inspiration  from  a 
variety  of  eras,  Sagherian 
says.  "The  '40s  and  early 
'50s  were  the  times  of  big 
and  bold  yellow  gold 
jewelry.  The  '50s  and  '60s 
were  the  years  of  enor- 
mous Hollywood  glamour, 
and  jewelry  became  large 
and  bold  and  very  expen- 
sive. I  think  this  style  is  a 
major  source  of  inspiration 
and  very  chic,  as  can  be 
seen  in  almost  all  other 
areas  of  design  and  fash- 
ion." The  colors  of  those 
times  are  the  most  important  colors  of  this 
season,  as  seen  in  gemstones  such  as  gold- 
en beryl,  orange  spessartite  garnet,  blue 
topaz,  turquoise,  and  blue  chalcedony 

"The  '60s  and  70s  brought  ladylike  chic 
into  jewelry  and  combined  it  with  everyday 
wear,"  Sagherian  says.  "Those  were  the 


HELLMUTH  -  Simply  Good  is  an  outstanding  collection  of  elega 
refined  desirable  jewelry,  from  bridal  rings  to  contemporary  diamor 
and  precious  stone  set  jewelry 


years  of  cultivated  femininity,  and  jewel 
was  worn  with  great  sophistication.  Ma 
our  ideas  about  how  jewelry  should  be 
worn  come  from  this  time."  Chains  with 
large,  open  links  and  high-polish  finish* 
both  popular  70s  styles,  are  experienc 
a  resurgence,  Yorke  notes. 
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1906  1999 

Master  Jeweler  Master  Jeweler 

Josep  Arquer  Pete  Arquer 

NOUVEAU  1910,  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  is  the  only 
nouveau  jewelry  business  continuously  owned  by 
!  same  family  that's  still  working  with  designs 
awn  in  the  early  1900's.  It  is  manufacturing  as  it 
I  four  generations  ago,  when  it  was  under  the 
idance  of  master  jeweler  Josep  Arquer... 
featured  in  JCK  magazine.  May  1999. 

Designers  are  taking  advantages  of  the 
ior  variations  in  gold— the  only  metal  that 
n  be  produced  in  a  range  of  colors.  Rose 
Id,  which  has  an  antique  quality  to  it,  is 
swing  up  more  frequently  in  designer  collec- 
is.  Often,  these  rose  gold  creations  feature  a 
temporary,  clean  design,  which  provides  a 
king  contrast  to  the  antique  look  of  the  metal, 
o  more  in  evidence  is  the  tricolor  combina- 
i  of  yellow,  white,  and  rose  gold,  another 
Dwback  to  the  70s. 

As  consumers  become  more  sophisticated 
i  more  attuned  to  the  range  of  options 
ng  offered  to  them,  they're  beginning  to 
us  more  on  jewelry  quality,  Yorke  says.  > 


HD  COLLECTION'S  rare  and  exquisite  2.31  ct. 
:y  brownish  pink  diamond  ring  is  flanked  by 
■  t.w.  pear-shaped  diamonds. 
I  elegance.  Sheer  perfection. 
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Black  &  White  by  Paolo 


Jewels  By  Joseph  Melvin  Craig  Collection 

Newport  Beach,  CA  •  949-640-6788  New  York  City  •  21 2-997-5035 

Solomon's  Pattie's  Gemagination         Goldin  Jewelers 

Hamilton.  Bermuda  •  441-292-4742  Aspen,  CO  •  970-925-4428  Chicago,  IL  •  31 2-332-01 86 1 

Port  Royal  Jewelers  Little  Switzerland 

Naples,  FL  •  941  -263-3071  St.  Thomas  •  340-776-201 0 

www.paolobonja.com 


For  more  information  please  call  1-800-370-0747  or  1-949-553-8050 


HOUSE  OF  BAGUETTES 

The  epitome  of  contempo- 
rary elegance,  this  sparkling 
ring  of  invisibly  set  princess 
and  baguette-cut  diamonds 
is  set  in  18K  white  gold. 


"There's  a  lot  more  interest 
in  the  workmanship  of  the 
jewelry."  Woman  no  longer 
reserve  their  precious  jewelry 
for  special  occasions.  They 
want  well-made  jewelry 
they  can  wear,  Yorke  says. 

"I  have  earrings  I  bought 
seven  years  ago,  and  I  still 
love  them,"  she  says.  "A  jew- 
elry wardrobe  is  something  you 
collect  over  a  lifetime— pieces  you 
know  you're  going  to  like  for  a 
while." 

Women  are  trading  up  to  better 
materials  like  18k  gold  and  plat- 
inum, even  for  everyday  jewelry, 
Yorke  says.  In  part,  the  desire  to 
upgrade  stems  from  the  maturing 
of  the  Baby  Boomer  generation. 
Women  with  mature  tastes  realize 
the  wisdom  of  investment  dressing 
and  will  gravitate  toward  classic 
styles  and  materials  that  are  made 
to  last.  "They  trust  their  judgment  more," 
Yorke  says.  Jewelry  manufacturers  are 
responding.  They  understand  that  a 
woman  on  a  limited  budget  will  prefer  a 
smaller  piece  that  has  been  crafted  with 
care  using  precious  materials. 

With  the  return  to  elegance,  the  stan- 
dard for  what  constitutes  an  "everyday" 
wardrobe  is  changing.  "We  now  treat 
jewelry  with  a  more  creative  attitude," 
Sagherian  says.  "We  tend  to  bring  in  our 
own  style  and  personality  more  than  just 
follow  strict  given  rules.  On  some 
women  a  big  diamond  cluster  ring  in  a 
supermarket  is  vulgar,  whereas  on  others 
it  is  simply  divine."  And,  indeed,  what's 
wrong  with  wearing  jewelry  to  one's  chil- 
dren's soccer  game?  Today,  "there  seems  to 
be  more  overlap"  between  casual  and 
dressy  looks,  Yorke  says. 

As  women  become  not  only  busier  with 
career  and  family,  but  also  wealthier  in  their 


XEN  (below) 

a  sleek  collection  of  fine 

jewelry  for  him  and  her, 

using  the  highest  quality  in 

diamonds  and  stainless 

steel,  together  with 

accents  of  titanium, 

silver  and  18K  gold. 


ROSEN  BLOCK  DESIGN  PRESENTS  INTENl 

Confident  and  Colorful,  Rosen  Block  Design  boal 
Intensity!  Dynamic  gemstones  to  mesmerize  her  ■ 
creatively  framed  in  sterling  silver  and  accented  I 
just  the  right  touch  of  18K  gold.  Distinctively  Rosl: 
Block,  Intensity  is  sure  to  deliver  that  splash  of 
excitement  she  craves. 


own  right,  they  are  looking  for  everyday 
jewelry.  Like  clothes,  comfort,  quality,  ai 
versatility  are  musts,  Soucy  says. 

"I  know  women  who  leave  the  house 
the  morning  needing  to  look  appropriate 
a  business  lunch,  an  after-work  school  € 
and  an  evening  social  engagement,"  s 
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PREMIER  STAR 

There's  a  dazzling  new  brand  of  jewelry  that's 
dedicated  solely  to  the  sanctification  of  marriage. 
These  exquisite  Premier  Star  3  diamond  anniver- 
sary rings  represent  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  your  love  and  devotion  to  each  other.  They 
reflect  all  that  you  feel  in  your  heart  but  find  so 
difficult  to  put  into  words.  Premier  Star,  what  a 
wonderful  way  to  say  "always." 


EPSILON  (above) 

18K  yellow  gold  invisible  set  ruby  and 

diamond  ring  set  with  princess  cut 

shape  rubies  and  diamonds. 

There's  no  time  to  stop  at  home  to 

8  outfits,  so  she  wears  a  pantsuit  that 

several  options  throughout  the  day, 
a  scarf  in  her  bag  and  probably 

is  earrings  with  detachable  drops, 

;rhaps  a  lariat  necklace  that  can  be 

)ng  or  short." 

sequently,  Yorke  notes,  jewelry  design- 
building  versatility  into  their  collections. 

for  example,  are  creating  bracelets  that 
hooked  together  to  create  a  necklace, 

Drt  necklace  that  can  be  lengthened  by 
a  segment  to  it. 

ilternative  to  a  single,  enormous 
:an  be  found  in  smaller,  multicompo- 
icklaces  with  movement  to  them, 
ays.  A  dress  that  evokes  the  mood 
30s  works  well  with  a  necklace  that 
5  small  dangles,  for  example.  The 
scklace,  whose  popularity  is  boom- 
i  style  that  can  be  interpreted  for 
r  evening  wear. 

ance  in  jewelry  means  "harmony  and 
urn,"  Sagherian  says.  "A  very     >• 
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DANGLER  STUDIOS  CREATIONS 

Exciting,  award-winning  designs,  high  quality  and 
a  signature  safety  clasp  come  together  to  make 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings  that  are  unmis- 
takably Dangler  Studios  Creations. 
1-888-DANGLER 
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Inland 


COLLECTION 

Diamonds  and  Gemstones 
in  18K  Gold  and  Sterling  Silver 
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Jack  Kellmer  Co. 

Cherry  Hill,  N]  8%. 795.3500 

Albert  F.  Rhodes 

Wilmington,  NC   910.31  1.69  15 

Elegant  Jewelry 

Scottsdale,  AZ  480.946.2996 

Madison  Jewelers 
Fairfield,  CT   800.W0.GEMS 

Devon  Fine  Jewelry 

Wyckoft,  NJ   201.848.8489 

Zadok  Jewelers 
Houston,  TX  800.333.3767 

For  a  store  in  your  area  cal 
800.856.0633 

Designs  (   Rosen  Blot  1  Design  2000 
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eat  first  sight"  bunk. 


now. 


Platinum 

One  carat  of  diamonds 

$3995 


To  this  clay,  you  still  can't  believe  it. 

But  from  the  minute  she  smiled  at 

you,  "it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting." 

Show  her  you  still  feel  the  same  way 

with  a  fantastic  three  diamond  ring 

from  our  exclusive  Premier  Star 

Collection.  Each  ring  emphasizing 
three  brilliant  diamonds, 

representing  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  your  life  together. 


1-800-DIAMOND 

w.premierstardiamonds.com 


simple  dress  with  a  very  simple  piece  of 
jewelry  can  be  very  stylish,  but  normally  it  is 
very  boring,  A  very  simple  dress  with  a  bold, 
glamorous  necklace  is  just  right. 

"The  same  applies  for  jewelry  itself.  I 
think  the  ultimate  chic  is  to  wear  either  a  big 
ring  with  a  big  center  stone  that  is  very  sim- 
ple and  without  diamonds  and  the  lot— or  a 
ring  that  is  smaller  but  pave-set  all  over." 
"Choose  a  piece  of  jewelry  because  you  fall 
in  love  with  it,"  suggests  Schupak.  She  says 
"basics"  actually  carry  a  greater  risk  of  look- 
ing dated  than  a  fabulous  piece  of  jeweled 
art-to-wear.  Excellent  design  has  timeless 
appeal,  regardless  of  the  period  it  reflects. 

The  fashion  world  is  recognizing  the 
importance  of  jewelry,  and  women  recog- 
nize that— just  like  clothes— a  good  jewelry 
wardrobe  lets  them  change  their  look  to  suit 
the  occasion  or  the  mood.  ? 

Barbara  Spector  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
JCK  Magazine,  the  world's  leading  trade 
magazine  for  the  fine  jewelry  industry. 


ROSEN  BLOCK  DESIGN 
PRESENTS  INTENSITY 

Upon  entering  a  room,  what  woman  doesn't 
dream  of  being  noticed  and  remembered? 
It  is  with  that  feeling  that  Rosen  Block  jewel- 
ry is  designed.  Every  piece  is  created  with 
great  originality  and  presence,  giving  a 
woman  the  confidence  that  she  is  wearing 
something  extraordinary. 


CHRISTOPHER  DESIGNS 

Ultimate  Passion  Crisscut  Diamond 

For  a  free  brochure  with  information  about  th 
Crisscut  Diamond  Jewelry  Collection  and  a 
near  you,  call  1  (800)  955-0970. 


INTERNATIONAL  GEMMOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

IGl's  new  small  format  diamond  identification  report  includes  a  micro-photo  of  the  laser  inscriptk 
on  IGl's  experts  to  provide  all  the  necessary  information  about  diamonds  and  gemstones,  indue 
valuation  appraisals  and  certificates  containing  full  description,  size,  and  weight. 
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BEAUTiful  TO 


...A   PLEASURE 
TO   WEAR 


ENJOy    UNMiSTAkAblE 

STylE  ANd  quAliTy! 
DanqIer  STudios 

1-888-DanqIer 


M       P       L       Y 


HELLMUTH  SIMPLY  GOOD 
NEW  YORK 

NOW  AT  SELECTED 
NORDSTROM  STORES 

For  your  nearest  fine  jeweler 

1-800-774-5586 

or  1-212-965-8036 
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VISIBLE  UNDER  10X  MAGNIFICATION 
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I.G.I.'S  PATENTED  LASER: 

^' Diamond  IdentificaTh. 
'  '  \ser  inscribed  onto  you 
)ND  FOREVER. 


m 


LASERSCR1BESM,  COMBINED  WITH  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
AND  RECOGNITION  OF  I. G. I. 'S  TRADITIONAL  DIAMOND  GRADING 
REPORTS  ASSURES  YOU  OF -BOTH  THE  QUALITY  AN^ 
)SITIVE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  YOUR  DIAiy 


INTERNATIONAL  GEMMOLOGICAL  ir 

579  FlFTH^AVEj^UE      NEW  YORK,  NY   1 


'wwjgiworldwide.com 
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Jewelry  from  a  Tradition 
of  Excellence   r— — -r? 


EXCLUSIVELY    AT 


C .  ^jii 


Gipstensen,  ®  Hafferty 

FINE       JEWELRY 

181  Second  Avenue  •  Suite  242  •  San  Mateo,  California  94401 

Teh  (650)  344-9535  •  Fax:  (650)  344-9(>4(i 

www.crflnejewelry.com 


ichelangelo  and 
da  Vinci.  Dante 
•  and  Boccaccio. 
Vivaldi  and  Paganini.  Fellini 
and  Bertolucci.  Italy's  virtuosi 
-  those  who  have  gone 
beyond  the  title  of  artist, 
musician,  or  author  -  are 
some  of  history's  most 
revered  creative  geniuses. 


m& 


Garavelli  (above):  18K  white 

gold  bracelet  with  diamonds  in  a 

unique  knife-edge  setting.  The 

famed  cathedrals  of  Europe 

architecturally  inspire  the 

"Notre  Dame  Collection". 


i  mma 


Like  their  counter- 
parts in  music,  art,  and 
literature,  Italian  jewelry    I 
designers  have  inherited  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  is  more  than  2,500  years  old.  Drawing  their  in: 
ration  from  the  beautiful  landscapes  of  their  counti 
the  ancient  cathedrals  where  their  ancestors  wor- 
shiped, and  the  deep  artistic  passion  of  their  peop 
Italian  craftsmen  have  set  a  standard  for  the  rest 
the  world. 

Just  as  Armani  couture  is  renowned  for  its  panac 
so  is  the  work  of  Italian  jewelry  designers  prized  b', 
conoscenti  for  its  sophisticated  style.  Sixty  percent  c 
jewelry  imported  into  the  United  States— represeni 
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KEEP  IN  STEP 
WITH  FASHION 
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cAlfieri&cStJohii 

Alt  a  gioielleria  italiana. 

ALFIERI  8  ST.  |OHN  SpA   •  Viale  Vittorio  Veneto.  12  •  I504A  VALENZA  |A1  )  II  \n 

TEL.  +39/013 1.953.681  •  Fax  +39/OI,1l.95D.&4a  ■  E  MAII    ..s,t.1|>-@tm.it 

TOLL  FREE  NUMBER  «««  76o  49,'x)  •  E-MAIL;  irsalespto0aol.com 


La  Nouvel 

"I  Fiori  Colli? 
18K  while  <ji 
enamel  bangles  j 
luscioir  It 
colors  with  diarJ 
accents. 


about  $3.5  billion  in  retail  value— is  imported  fron 
Italy.  From  Fifth  Avenue  to  Rodeo  Drive  and  at  numc 
ous  fine  jewelry  stores  in  between,  pieces  carryin 
"made  in  Italy"  tag  are  recognized  as  the  ultimate 
objects  of  desire.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  ci 
try  of  La  Scala  and  Uffizi,  of  Barolo.  truffles,  and  lob- 
ster risotto,  has  inspired  its  designers  to  create  je 
with  a  sensual  quality,  pleasing  to  the  touch  as  w 
to  the  eye. 

When  you  first  see  a  piece  of  Italian  jewelry,  you'rt 
immediately  captivated  by  its  glimmering  beauty.  I 
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Crivelli:  Dresf 

impress  in  this 

S  m 

white  gold  anc 

diamond  neck 

from  the  "Las 

Vegas  Collect 

•iS 

Fluid  elegance 

m 

gold  and  pave 

•III 


election 
JMBERTO  CAZZO 


when  you  try  it  on,  you 

feel  at  once  the  quality 

of  the  workmanship,  the 

weight  and  substance  of 

the  metal.  Inspect  the  intricacy  of  the  stone  setting, 

and  admire  the  meticulous  attention  to  detail.  But  thi 

most  awe-inspiring  knowledge  is  that  the  Italians'  jev 

elry-making  expertise  dates  from  centuries  before  th 

Common  Era! 

Goldsmithing  is  among  the  crafts  known  to  rr 
been  practiced  by  the  Etruscans,  the  first  people  to| 
rule  the  Italian  peninsula,  who  arrived  between  the  j 
12th  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  The  gold  jewelry  the 
has  been  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  has  provided  ev 
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uca  Carati  (right):  An  18K  white 
d  and  pave  ring  from  the  "World 


and  four  marquis  cut  diamonds 
in  an  invisible  setting. 


ope  (right):  Presents  the  Umberto 

7Zola  collection  of  unique  designs 

18K  white  gold  and  South  Sea  or 

Inhitian  Pearls  enhanced  with 

diamonds 

ze  that  these  ancient 
pie  were  skilled  in  granu- 
n,  a  technique  whereby 
beads  of  gold  are  lifted 
a  delicate  sable  brush 

applied,  one  by  one,  to  a  smooth  surface  of  gold. 
,  Wing  on  this  illustrious  tradition,  craftsmen  in  the 
ninsula  became  renowned  for  their  jewelry-making 
tits,  and  seafaring  merchants  began  to  export  jew- 
1  from  the  region  to  their  native  lands. 
■  telian  painters  and  sculptors,  many  of  whom  were 
goldsmiths,  were  acclaimed  as  standard-bearers 
'  mg  the  Renaissance,  a  period  when  the  world  was 
;  kened  to  the  beauty  of  life.  By  this  time,  the  Italian 
telry  virtuosi  were  recognized  as  a  major  economic 
3,  a  position  their  descendants  still  hold  today. 
i  nree  towns,  Vicenza,  Valenza,  and  Arezzo— known 
'•  actively  as  Italy's  "Golden  Triangle"— have  been 
f  Wished  since  the  12th  century  as  Italy's  chief  jewel- 
foducing  centers.  In  addition  to  the  silversmiths  and 

•  Ismiths  jn  these  cities,  Italy's  multibillion-dollar  jew- 
'  industry  Includes  artists  working  throughout  other 

•  fcns  of  the  country,  from  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town 

'  rrvn  for  its  coral  and  cameo  jewelry,  to  major  cities 
i  i  as  Milano  and  Firenze,  the  artistic  center  of  the   ) 
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Brings  Diamonds  To  Li/f. 


Sacramento's  Premier  Jeweler  Since  1946 
(916)  927-2300 
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CRIVELII 
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<>r  the  fine  jeweler  nearest  yc 
1-800-496-3895 


(Above):  Torrini's  "Alice''  ring  18K 
white  and  pink  gold.  Completely 
hand  made  with  the  technique  of  li 
wax  casting.  Flamed  "ORO  NATIV 
finish.  Set  with  round  cut  pink 
sapphires  ct  0.90. 


Renaissance.  The  most 
famous  goldsmith  in  all  of 
Europe  was  Benvenuto 
Cellini  of  Florence  (1500- 
1572),  who  produced  the 
finest  jewelry  of  the 
Renaissance  and  whose  autobiography,  which  pro- 
vides an  invaluable  record  of  Renaissance  life,  has 
become  a  classic  of  Italian  literature. 

At  the  eastern  point  of  the  Golden  Triangle,  in  " 
heart  of  the  Veneto  region,  lies  Vicenza,  the  "City  c 
Gold."  Archaeological  discoveries  have  enabled  his 
rians  to  determine  that  goldsmithing  has  been  prac 
ticed  in  Vicenza  since  the  fifth  century  B.C.  A 

Goldsmiths'  Guild  was 
founded  in  the  city  in  1: 
Today,  the  city  also  is 
home  to  VicenzaO 
of  the  world's  leading  jf 
elry  trade  fairs,  more  tfj  J 
half  a  century  old.  Thre  , 
times  a  year— in  JanuE 
Aifieri  &  st.  John  June,  and  September-  * 

The  shoe  collection:  jewelry  buyers  from     ! 

Alta  Gioielleria  Italians.  J  '       ' 

around  the  world  crowi 

the  streets  of  Vicenza  |  I 

i 

select  the  latest  styles  for  display  in  their  stores  in 
upcoming  season. 

Italy's  present-day  jewelry  virtuosi  embrace  the 
ancient  traditions  of  their  country  while  simultaneO| 
pushing  the  envelope  of  style.  Guardians  of  elega 
and  creativity  for  generations— no  one  defines  jew 
artistry  like  the  Italians.  %' 
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E    For  the  fine  retail  jeweler  nearest  you, 
please  call  1-800-443-1479 
for  email:  info@ijginc.com 
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THE    FORTIES 


his  admirers.  "They  just  came  out  ...  to 
the  world's  most  famous  junkie,"  he 
;j  a  friend. 

IThe  man  who  had  hoped  to  demon- 
ite  that  jazz  need  not  be  linked  to  show 
mess  had  himself  become  a  public  spec- 
ie. "No  jazzman,"  wrote  Ralph  Ellison, 
Higgled  harder  to  escape  the  entertain- 
role  than  Charlie  Parker.  The  pathos  of 
life  lies  in  the  ironic  reversal  through 
ich  his  struggles  to  escape  what  in  Arm- 
)ng  is  basically  a  make-believe  role  of 
.vn— which  the  irreverent  poetry  and  tri- 
phant  sound  of  his  trumpet  makes  even 

ioon,  as  one  saxophone 
emembered,  "there 
vas  everybody  else  and 
/as  Charlie." 


squarest  of  squares  aware  of— resulted 
'arker's  becoming  something  far  more 
mitive':  a  sacrificial  figure  whose  strug- 
against  personal  chaos,  onstage  and 
served  as  entertainment  for  a  ravenous, 
iation-starved,  culturally  disoriented  pub- 
vhich  had  only  the  slightest  notion  of  its 
significance." 

)ne  evening,  Parker  made  his  way  into 

ub  where  Dizzy  Gillespie  sat  listening 

band.  Parker  was  disoriented:  "Diz, 

don't  you  save  me?"  he  said  over  and 

•  again.  "Why  don't  you  save  me?"  "I 

ft  know  what  to  do,"  Gillespie  remem- 

■;d.  "I  didn't  know  what  to  say."  Parker 

ibled  back  out  onto  the  street. 

I  ran  into  him  one  night  about  three 

he  morning,"  the  writer  Nat  Hentoff 

lied.  "I  was  going  downstairs  into  Bird- 

.  Bird  was  coming  up.  We  didn't  [real- 

now  each  other.  I'd  interviewed  him  a 

Die  of  times  on  radio.  And  tears  were 

iming  down  his  face.  He  said,  'I've 

to  talk  to  you,  I've  got  to  talk  to  you.' 

id,  'Fine,  there's  an  all-night  coffee 

)  on  the  corner.'  'No,  no.  I'll  call  you 

orrow.'  Well,  he  never  called.  I  could 

been  anybody,  I  think." 

IB  Saturday,  March   5,    1955,   Parker 

booked  into  Birdland  again,  this  time 

:ader  of  a  quintet  that  included  Art 

ey,  the  trumpet  player  Kenny  Dor- 

,  bassist  Charles  Mingus,  and  the  trou- 

pianist  Bud  Powell.  Parker  arrived 

then  fled  the  bandstand  when  he  saw 

Powell  was  so  drunk  he  could  barely 

on  the  piano  bench.  When  Parker  came 

;  for  the  second  set  and  called  the 

tune,  Powell  insisted  on  playing  an- 

|r,  then  slammed  the  keyboard  shut 


and  walked  off  while  Parker  stood  at  the 
microphone  helplessly  calling  after  him, 
"Bud  Powell,"  "Bud  Powell,"  over  and 
over  again.  Finally  Mingus  pushed  him 
aside.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  told 
the  crowd,  "please  don't  associate  me 
with  any  of  this.  This  is  not  jazz.  These 
are  sick  people." 

On  the  evening  of  March  9,  George 
Wein,  the  owner  of  a  Boston  club 
called  Storyville,  was  expecting  Par- 
ker to  turn  up  for  an  engagement  that  was 
to  begin  the  following  day.  "I  came  into  the 
club  about  eight  o'clock,"  he 
■  recalled,  "and  Bird  was  not 

Diayer     there.   And   somebody  said, 
'Bird's  on  the  telephone.'  And 
I  picked  up  the  phone  and  I 
.1  dialed  the  number  and  a  re- 

Tnerc  corded  voice  said  there  was 

a  yellow-tipped  swallow  seen 
this  morning  at  the  Ipswich 
marshes.  It  was  the  Audubon 
Society.   Somebody  played  a 
joke  on  me,  you  know,  to  call 
'Bird.'  . . .  And  I  hung  up.  I  laughed.  And 
Bird  never  showed  up.  So  far  as  we  were 
concerned,   'what   the  hell,   Bird  goofed 
again.'  But  it  was  his  last  goof." 

Parker  had  packed  his  bag  that  evening, 
intending  to  leave  New  York  for  Boston. 


But  on  the  way  to  the  train  station  he 
dropped  by  the  Stanhope  Hotel  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue  to  see  his  friend  the  Baroness 
Pannonica  de  Koenigswarter,  a  member  of 
the  Rothschild  family  and  a  generous  pa- 
tron of  jazz  and  jazz  musicians.  Parker 
was  clearly  ill  when  he  got  there,  and  soon 
began  vomiting  blood. 

Alarmed,  the  baroness  called  a  doctor. 
The  doctor  asked  Parker  if  he  drank.  "Some- 
times," Parker  answered,  "a  sherry  before 
dinner."  The  doctor  urged  that  he  be  hos- 
pitalized. Parker  refused.  He'd  had  enough 
of  hospitals.  The  baroness  and  her  daugh- 
ter agreed  to  do  what  they  could  for  him. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  12,  still  at 
the  Stanhope,  Parker  turned  on  the  televi- 
sion to  watch  Stage  Show,  the  Dorsey  broth- 
ers' weekly  variety  program.  He  had  always 
liked  the  sound  of  Jimmy  Dorsey 's  saxo- 
phone. The  first  act  was  a  comedy  juggler. 
Parker  laughed,  choked,  then  collapsed.  By 
the  time  the  doctor  could  get  there,  he  was 
dead.  The  official  cause  was  pneumonia, 
complicated  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  But 
Parker  had  simply  worn  himself  out. 

Although  the  attending  physician  esti- 
mated Parker  had  been  in  his  early  60s, 
he  was  just  34  when  he  died.  By  the  time 
he  was  buried  in  Kansas  City,  admirers  had 
already  covered  walls  in  Greenwich  Village 
with  the  slogan  bird  lives.  □ 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OLDSMOBILE'S  "TAKE  A  FRIEND  TO  WASHINGTON"  SWEEPSTAKES.  NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  This  sweepstakes  .s  open  to  legal 
Residents  of  the  50  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  who  are  2 1  years  or  older  HOW  TO  ENTER:  (i)  Online  method:  To  enter  the  sweepstakes  online,  you  must 
connect  to  the  Internet  through  an  Internet  access  provider  and  go  to:  www.fnend2vote.com/sweep  cfm  during  the  entry  period,  complete  the  online  entry  form  pro- 
vided and  submit  it.  You  must  answer  all  questions  and  provide  correct  information  in  all  required  fields.  Entries  may  be  submitted  online  from  12 01  am  E T  on  9-1-00 
to  1 1:59  p.m.  E.T.  on  1 1/H/00  ("the  entry  period")  (ii)  Write-in  method  To  enter  by  mail,  hand-print  your  name,  complete  address,  daytime  telephone  number  with 
area  code,  the  words  "Oldsmobile's  Take  a  Friend  to  Washington  Sweepstakes'"  on  a  postcard  and  mail  to:  Oldsmobile  "Take  a  Fnend  to  Washington'  Sweepstakes,  c/o 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  4  Times  Square,  11th  Floor.  New  York,  NY,  10036.  Writem  entries  must  be  postmarked  by  11/14/00  and  recerved  by  11/21/00,  CON- 
DITIONS OF  ENTRY:  Limit  one  entry  per  household  regardless  of  method  of  entry  Sponsor  reserves  the  nght  to  disqualify  entrants  who  violate  the  rules  or  interfere 
with  the  promotion  in  any  manner  If  disqualified,  Sponsor  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  entrants  eligibility  to  participate  m  the  sweepstakes  Incomplete  and/or  mutb- 
ple  entries  submitted  by  a  single  entrant  are  void.  No  copies  or  mechanical  reproductions  will  be  eligible  By  entering,  entrants  acknowledge  compliance  with  these  offi- 
cial rules,  including  all  eligtbilrty  requirements.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  the  Sponsor  and  will  not  be  returned  Entrants  hereby  release  General  Motors. 
Oldsmobile  and  Conde  Nast  Publications,  their  respective  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  divisions,  dealerships,  advertising  and  promotion  agencies  in  connection  with  any  faifcjre 
to  receive  entry  information  for  any  reason  and  In  connection  with  line  failures  of  any  telephone  network,  mailm  entries  or  mail  that  is  lost,  late,  misdirected,  stolen,  ncom- 
plete,  illegible  or  postagedue.  In  the  event  any  portion  of  this  sweepstakes  becomes  technically  corrupted  or  compromised  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  Sponsor  or 
Promoter,  which,  in  the  sole  opinion  of  the  Sponsor,  corrupts,  or  impairs  the  administration,  security,  fairness  or  proper  play  of  the  sweepstakes.  Sponsor  reserves  the 
right,  at  its  sole  discretion,  to  (a)  suspend  or  cancel  the  sweepstakes  m  its  entirety,  (b)  suspend  or  cancel  only  the  Internet  portion  of  the  sweepstakes  or  void  any  sus- 
pect entries:  (c)  cancel  any  method  of  entry:  and/or  (d)  select  winner  from  all  eligible  entries  received  prior  to  Sponsor  exercising  its  right  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  sweep- 
stakes. Entry  materials  that  have  been  tampered  with  or  altered  are  void  Any  attempt  to  deliberately  damage  the  content  or  operation  of  this  sweepstakes  is  unlawful 
and  subject  to  legal  action  by  the  sponsor  or  its  agents  Proof  of  depositing,  mailing  or  e-maling  does  not  constitute  proof  of  deliver ,  PRIZES/DRAWING  DETAILS: 
( 1 )  Grand  Prize:  one  Grand  Prize  Winner  and  a  guest  will  receive  round-trip  coach  airfare  from  the  major  commercial  airport  m  the  U  S  nearest  to  the  Winer's  home 
to  Washington  D.C.  and  Sponsor-designated  hotel  accommodations  (double  occupancy)  for  three  days/two  nights  In  addition,  the  Winner  win  recerve  two  tickets  to 
attend  an  Inaugural  Ball  to  take  place  on  January  20,  2001,  a  ball  gown  as  chosen  by  a  Fashion  Merchandising  Editor  from  one  Conde  Nasi  participatng  magaj^ne  dnrer 
for  two,  hair  styling  and  make-up  for  two  by  a  local  Washington,  DC  salon  as  selected  by  Conde  Nast  Publications  and  ground  transportation  to  the  bat  Total 
Approximate  Retail  Value  of  the  prize  package  $5,000,00  Any  other  expenses  are  not  included  as  part  of  the  prize  and  will  be  the  responsibility  of  me  .- 
is  no  transfer  of  prizes  by  winner  or  cash  equivalent.  In  the  event  a  prize  is  not  available.  Sponsor  has  the  option  to  mbsl  I 

based  on  the  number  of  eligible  entries  received.  Winner  is  responsible  for  paying  any  taxes  on  his/her  prize  Winner  vnll  be  selected  m  a  random  drawrfig  from  all  e*- 
gible  entries  on  or  around  November  22,  2000  The  winner  will  be  notified  by  certified  mail  and  will  be  required  to  cor- 1  -  ty  and  wmner  and  guest 

will  be  required  to  execute  a  Release  of  Liability  and,  where  legal,  a  publicity  release  which  must  be  returned  within  14  days  of  issuance  of  notification  Farfure  to  return 
documents  specified  or  return  of  the  prize  notification  as  undeliverable,  may  result  in  the  winner  being  disqualified  and  an  alternate  winner  being  selected  Al  entrants 
agree  to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  General  Motors.  Oldsmobile,  Conde  Nast  Publications  and  their  respective  partners,  affiliates.  subvdujnes.  agents,  dealershfis. 
advertising  and  promotion  agencies  from  and  against  any/all  loss/injury/damages  now  and  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  acceptance,  use/misuse  of  any  pnze  that  may  be 
won  and/or  participation  in  the  sweepstakes.  By  accepting  the  prize,  winner  agrees  to  Sponsor  s  and  its  designee  s  use  of  their  name/likeness  for  adverting  and  pro- 
motional purposes  or  other  purposes  without  additional  compensation,  except  where  prohibited  by  law  All  decisions  of  the  judges  arc  Una  ELIGIBILITY  Thrt  sweep- 
stakes is  open  only  to  individuals  who  are  legal  residents  of  the  50  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  are  2 1  years  of  age  or  older  at  tme  of  entry  Not  e* 
gible  are  employees  and  their  immediate  families  (including  household  members)  of  General  Motors,  Oldsmobile.  Conde  Nast  Publication*,  their  respective  annates  sub- 
sidiaries, divisions,  dealerships  and  advertising  and  promotion  agencies  and  website  provider  This  sweepstakes  is  subject  to  all  federal,  state  and  local  laws  Vcrd  ci  Puerto 
Rico,  outside  the  United  States  and  where  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law Sponsor  reserves  thr-  cfanyvwnner  US  law  governs  ths 

sweepstakes  Sponsor  is  not  required  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  entrants,  including  email  WINNERS  UST  For  C.-ancl  ft  ye  Wfcvnr  information,  lend  a  sett 
addressed  stamped  envelope  after  12/13/00  to:  Oldsmobile's  Take  a  Fnend  to  Washington'  Sweepstakes  Winners,  c/o  Condi  Nast  PutAcabons,  1 1th  Floor.  Four 
Times  Square,  11th  Floor,  New  York,  New  York  10036  Winner  mformabon  will  also  be  posted  on  www  fnend2  vote  com  if  it  is  available  poor  to  December  1,  2000 
VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED  SPONSOR  S  PROMOTER  The  Sponsor  of  this  sweepstakes  is  General  Motors.  3044  West  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit  Ml  48202  The 
Promoter  is  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Corporate  Sales,  Four  Times  Square.  New  York,  New  York  10036  Neither  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ova  United  States 
nor  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  are  in  any  way  connected  with  or  responvble  for  any  part  of  the  promotion,  adnvmsti  Jbon.  or  I 
Oldsmobile's  'Take  a  Friend  to  Washington'  sweepstakes  or  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  any  information  or  services  contaned  here** 
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Victoria  Williams 


ecause  when  she  was  diagnosed  with  multiple  scle- 
rosis in  1992  and  had  no  money  or  health  insurance,  a  benefit  at 
the  Whisky  in  Los  Angeles  helped  to  pay  her  medical  bills,  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  Sweet  Relief— a  nonprofit  charity  "for 
musicians  helping  musicians  in  crisis."  because  in  1993,  Pearl 
Jam.  Lou  Reed,  and  other  musician  fans  covered  her  songs  on 
the  first  Sweet  Relief  album,  and  although  Williams  was  to  re- 
ceive all  the  proceeds,  she  gave  the  record  royalties  to  uninsured 
musicians  who  she  felt  needed  the  money  more,  because  she  put 
out  a  second  Sweet  Relief  CD  in  1996— a  tribute  to  wheelchair- 
bound  songwriter  Vic  Chesnutt.  BECAUSE  both  Sweet  Relief  CDs 


have  sold  more  than  600,000  copies,  and  hundreds  of  musicians 
have  since  received  millions  of  dollars  in  assistance,  because  this 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  native  has  a  one-of-a-kind  voice  that  resides 
somewhere  between  Neil  Young  and  Minnie  Pearl,  and  on  her 
new  album  ( Water  to  Drink)  she  continues  to  mix  folk,  gospel, 
and  jazz  with  sophisticated  standards,  because  Williams,  40, 
and  her  husband,  Mark  Olson  (ex-member  of  the  Jayhawks),  live 
in  Joshua  Tree,  where  they  record  indie  albums  as  the  Original 
Harmony  Ridge  Creek  Dippers,  because  with  a  whisper  she 
conveys  more  emotion  than  a  dozen  divas  belting.  BECAUSE  she 
turned  bad  news  into  good  works.  USA  robinson 
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Want  strong 

bones?   .        '      ' 

. 

Your  bones  •^.'.a 
grow  until 
about  age  35 
and  the  calcium*  ' 
in  milk  helps. 
After  that, 
it  helps  keep 
them  strong. 


MTV  Video  Music  Awards  show  at  Radio  City  Music 

■  Hall  this  year  was,  as  it  is  every  year,  music  at  its  most  out- 
rageous. There  was  Britney  Spears  doing  a  bump-and-grind 
strip;  there  was  Eminem  singing  bleep  after  bleep;  there  was  Jen- 
nifer Lopez  flashing  skin;  there  were  Toni  Braxton,  'N  Sync, 
Ricky  Martin,  Sting,  Janet  Jackson,  Limp  Bizkit,  LL  Cool  J, 
Christina  Aguilera,  Macy  Gray,  Steven  Tyler,  and  the  Red  Hot 
Chili  Peppers  acting  the  royalty  that  they  are.  There,  midst  the 
klieg  lights  and  the  stretch  limos  and  the  red  carpets,  was  the  cul- 
tural phenomenon  that  is  MTV. 

Now  watched  by  more  than  340  million  viewers  in  139  coun- 
tries (among  them,  Russia,  China,  and  Vietnam),  MTV  has  been 
credited  with  creating  icons  (Michael  Jackson  and  Madonna 
leading  a  long  and  glittering  list),  influencing  fashion,  spawning 
movies  and  television  shows  (Flashdance,  Miami  Vice),  saving  the 
music  industry,  even  ending  the  Cold  War.  Not  to  mention,  accord- 


ing to  its  critics,  leading  several  young  generations  to  perdition. 
MTV  has  shaped  so  much  for  so  long,  it  is  hard  to  recall  a 
time  when  there  wasn't  a  blocky,  graffiti-sprayed  M  (the  channel's 
break-all-the-design-rules  logo  is  counted  one  of  the  most  instantly 
identifiable  on  the  planet)  peering  into  the  living  room.  But  there 
was.  Eons  ago,  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  in  the  first  months  of  his 
presidency  and  Bill  Gates  had  yet  to  make  his  first  billion  and  ca- 
ble television  was  boasting  an  unheard-of  two  dozen  choices,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  24-hour  music  channel,  and  many  thought 
that  just  fine.  A  handful  of  those  who  didn't  worked  at  an  organi 
zation  called  Warner  Amex  Satellite  Entertainment  Company 
wasfx  for  infelicitous  short.  A  joint  venture  of  Steve  Ross's  Warnct 
Communications  Incorporated  and  James  Robinson  Ill's  Ameri 
can  Express,  WASEC  was  created  in  1979  to  provide  programming 
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'What  a  Wonderful  World'  was  first  performed  live  at  11:30  PM, 


(JNiCK 


the  best  part  of  The  Evening 


"I  flew  to  New  Yorlc  and  showed 
John  [Lack]  my  clips.  He  said,  'God, 
can  you  imagine  what  this  could 
mean?  You  put  it  on  24  hours  a  day 
and  you  got  a  cable  channel.'" 


—Michael  Nesmith 


BLASTING  OFF 

Top:  MTV's  moon-flag  spot 
was  bold — and  cheap, 
since  the  footage  of  Neil 
Armstrong  was  in  the  public 
domain;  the  Police  (Stewart 
Copeland,  Sting,  Andy 
Summers,  above)  and  Boy. 
George,  below,  wanted 
their  MTV;  right,  Patti 
Rogoff's  MTV  logo,  1981. 


>i  Warner  Amex's  struggling  cable  systems  its  president  was  Jack 
Schneider,  a  crusty  broadcasting  legend  who'd  recently  come  to 
Warner  following  a  long  career  as  chief  of  the  CBS  Broadcast 
(  rroup.  Schneiders  number  two,  wash  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer,  was  33-year-old  John  Lack,  a  Manhattan- 
born,  self-identified  "major  rock  'n'  roller,"  who'd  made  his  bones 
running  CBS's  all-news  radio  station  in  New  York.  The  final  mem- 
ber of  the  wasix'  management  triumvirate  was  marketing  and 
sales  chief  Bob  McGroarty,  another  CBS  Radio  alum.  Together, 
i    Schneider,  Lack,  and  McGroarty  oversaw  the  creation  of  two 
media  entities  (the  Movie  Channel,  the  first-ever  24-hour  movie 
service,  and  Nickelodeon,  a  fledgling  children's  channel),  had  a 
pair  of  others  in  development  (tentatively  titled  the  Games 
Channel  and  ShopAmerica),  and  were  on  the  lookout  for  trail- 
blazing,  cheaply  produced  others.  They  had  yet  to  find  one 
when,  one  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1979,  Jac  Holzman,  founder 
of  Elektra  Records,  brought  John  Lack  a  clutch  of  videotapes. 

What  follows  is  the  story  of  the  cable  television  network  that  re- 
sulted, its  building  and  formative  early  years-  a  time  when  every- 
thing was  up  for  grabs,  including  MTV's  survival.  It  is  told  by 
the  men  and  women  who  created  MTV,  their  words  edited  and 
sequenced  to  clarify  meaning.  The  titles  that  follow  their  names 
were  those  they  held  when  the  events  described  were  taking  place. 

JAC  HOLZMAN.  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WARNER 
COMMUNICATIONS:  I'd  been  involved  with  music  videos— 
"clips,"  we  were  calling  them  then— a  long  time.  When  we  came 
out  with  the  first  Doors  album  in  1967,  we  made  a  video  of 
them  doing  "Break  On  Through."  Did  it  with  our  own  in-house 
camera,  and  it  cost  maybe  $  1,000.  We  sent  it  around  to  the 
afternoon  dance  shows,  and  it  helped  get  them  a  lot  of 
attention.  I  thought.  Gee,  this  is  kind  of  nice:  exposure  through 
another  medium.  I  was  thinking  also  that  we  could  probably 
get  some  exposure  overseas,  because  we  were  having  a  tough 
time  with  our  really  basic  American  music  in  Europe,  and 
videos  were  very  big  over  there. 

Years  pass,  and  I  see  a  video  called  "Rio"  made  by  Michael 
Nesmith,  formerly  of  the  Monkees,  and  it  was  a  whole  different 
order  of  magnitude  from  anything  I'd  seen.  He  understood 
that  music  was  not  just  about  audio,  but  had  a  visual  component 
which  would  carry  further  the  meaning  of  the  song.  At  the 
time,  people  were  listening  to  music  sort  of  in  one  ear  and  out 
the  other.  Videos  like  "Rio,"  I  thought,  would  ground  the 
experience  more  solidly.  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Steve 
Ross,  and  Steve  told  me,  "There's  an  interesting  guy  over 
at  wasec.  Go  over  and  meet  him,  and  see  what  you  guys  can 
cook  up."  So  I  walked  into  Lack's  office  with  this  stuff 

and  tales  of  my  friend  Nesmith.  I  said,  "I  think  there 

is  really  something  here.  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  more 

und  more  of  these  videos." 

BOB  McGROARTY:  Lack  called  and  said,  "There's  a  guy 
in  my  office  showing  me  videos.  You  gotta  see  this."  So  ] 
went  in  and  Jac  showed  us  these  videos  they  were  using  for     *  3j 
promotional  purposes  in  Europe.  I  said,  "Jesus,  we  ought  to    i 
take  these  and  put  them  on  the  backside  of  Nickelodeon  and 
test  them  in  Columbus."  Lack  said,  "No,  let's  start  a  network." 

MICHAEL  NESMITH:  I  was  living  in  Carmel  and  making 
I  videos,  mostly  for  Europe.  If  you  get  a  song  on  TV 
stations  over  there,  it's  almost  assured  to  be  a  hit.  "Rio" 
was  the  first.  It  wasn't  me  singing  in  front  of  a  camera, 
but  a  series  of  disparate  images  that  proceed  from  the 
spirit  of  the  song.  I  made  other  videos  using  the  same 
techniques.  Then  Jac  and  I  talked.  He  told  me  to  go  see  John 
Lack  at  this  Warner  Amex  joint  cable  venture.  Jac  said, 
"Something  tells  me  he'll  gel  this."  I  flew  to  New  York  and  showed 
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you  imagine  what  this  could 
urs  a  da)  and  you  got  a  cable 

ti  ol  these?"  I  said,  "Sure." 
ind  pui  tog<  thei  10  half-houi  shows  and 
lid     i  his  is  no1  what  I  had  in  mind  at 
all  '.  .  hits  on  here,  and  you  are  sending  things 

i  Babylon  and  Debbj  Boone."  I  said,  "Do  me 
u  i  test  n  and  see  what  you've  got."  lie  said,  "O.K., 
I  thii  leon  has  souk  teenagers  watching."  They  put 

them  on,  and  according  to  a  woman  who  was  at  Nick  at  the 
time,  Gerrj  I  aybourne,  the  needle  just  went  oil"  the  meter. 
She  said,  "I  Ins  thing  is  a  walkaway  hit.  Let's  do  this."  I  said, 
"No,  because  what  you're  talking  about  is  setting  a  channel  full 
ol  commercials  for  records   and  that  just  doesn't  light  my  fire." 
John  said,  "We  are  going  to  lake  this  and  run  with  it.  You 
sure  you  don't  want  a  seat  on  this  bus?"  I  said,  "Yeah,  I'm  sure. 
Just  pa\  me  for  what  I've  done  and  I'll  go  away." 

Now  the  idea  of  a  24-hour  music  channel  had  lo  he  sold  to 
higher-ups:  Schneider  first,  then  David  Horowitz,  a  senior  Warner 
executive  overseeing  the  company's  music  and  cable  interests. 

^j^^  John  LACK:  Schneider's  first  question  was  "What  makes 
-  ,  vou  think  they  will  watch  a  second  time?"  I  said, 

^Bj^A    "Jack,  because  when  you  listen  to  music,  the  first  time 
^tt£2f   is  just  to  be  introduced  to  the  song.  The  second  time. 
^^■jF  you  get  to  know  it.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
time,  you  think.  This  is  a  great  song.  But  it's  the  100th  time  you 
hear  it  that  gives  you  all  these  psychological  synapse  poppings. 
Every  time  you  hear  it,  something  else  happens.  It  reminds  you 
of  things.  If  we  do  our  job  right,  and  the  videos  are  movies 
and  little  poems,  it's  going  to  be  even  more  attractive.  You  are 
going  to  say,  'Oh,  I  just  noticed  that  for  the  first  time.'" 

JACK  SCHNEIDER:  If  you  have  a  disc  jockey  with  a  microphone, 
a  transmitter,  and  40  records,  you've  got  your  radio  station. 
So  why  don't  we  put  a  disc  jockey  on  TV?  I  knew  that  many 
Columbia  artists  had  been  making  tapes  of  their  work  for 
some  time,  because  in  Europe  all  the  radio  networks  were 
government-controlled,  and  all  they  played  was  orchestras.  If 
you  were  Mick  Jagger,  video  was  how  you  broke  something. 

DAVID  HOROWITZ.  CO-CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER,  WARNER 
COMMUNICATIONS:  Jack  said,  "They've  got  this  idea  for  a 
channel,"  and  since  it  was  all-music,  they  wanted  to  discuss  it 
with  me.  We  went  from  there.  They'd  present  their  ideas, 
and  I  would  ask  questions,  raise  objections.  And  they'd  come 
back  with  the  answers.  We  refined  and  refined.  And  I  got 
more  and  more  excited  as  we  did. 

A  crucial  member  of  the  project  was  Boh  Pittman,  a  Mississippi 
Methodist  minister's  son  and  radio-programming  wizard,  who'd  stalled 
in  the  business  as  a  15-year-old  disc  jockey.  In  the  decade  since, 
Pittman,  who'd  originally  been  hired  to  program  the  Movie  Channel, 
had  established  a  reputation  for  whip-smartness,  otherworldly 
self-assurance,  and  obsessive  attention  to  consumer  desires  as  he 
lifted  one  station  after  another  lo  the  top  of  its  market. 

BOB  PITTMAN:  I  had  some  experience  with  music 
videos,  through  a  show  I  did  for  NBC  in  '78  called 
Album  Tracks.  A  lot  of  other  people  had  been  playing 
around,  but  no  one  had  hit  on  a  winning  formula.  The 
concept  I  had  was  to  have  a  clear  image,  to  build  an 
attitude.  In  other  words,  to  build  a  brand,  a  channel  that 
happened  to  use  video  clips  as  a  building  block,  as  opposed  to 
being  a  delivery  system  for  videos.  The  star  wouldn't  be  the 
videos,  the  star  would  be  the  channel. 

As  plans  began  taking  shape,  others  came  aboard,  including  two 
figures  who  would  play  increasingly  key  roles  in  the  channel's 


direction    Tbm  Freston,  a  rock-loving  ex-adman,  and  John  Sykes,  an 
Epic  Records  promoter,  who'd  been  working  in  the  Midwest. 

•  TOM  FRESTON.  DIRECTOR  OF  REGIONAL  MARKETING: 
When  I  got  out  of  school,  I  took  18  months  oil  and 
traveled.  Worked  as  a  bartender  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Colorado.  Then  I  went  to  Benton  &  Bowles.  Inst 
account  was  G.I.  Joe.  Vietnam  was  on,  and  we  were 
trying  to  reposition  him  as  an  "action  toy."  I  kid  you  not.  When 
they  assigned  me  to  a  toilet-paper  account,  I  said,  "Oh,  man," 
and  decided  to  go  around  the  world.  I  went  to  meet  a  girl 
in  Paris,  and  went  on  from  there  down  through  the  Sahara 
Desert  and  just  kept  going.  I  ended  up  in  Afghanistan,  where 
I  went  into  the  clothing  business.  I  came  back  to  sort  of  change 
my  life  around,  and  read  about  this  24-hour  music  channel 
in  Billboard.  The  idea  appealed.  First,  I  was  a  fan.  Second,  I'd 
spent  a  bunch  of  years  doing  something  I  really  loved,  and 
decided  that  whatever  I  did  after  would  be  something  I  loved. 
This  was.  I  probably  would  have  done  it  for  a  lot  less 
money  than  they  paid  me. 

JOHN  SYKES,  DIRECTOR  OF  PROMOTIONS:  In  college,  I  thought, 
God,  why  cant  we  put  these  bands  on  TV  and  get  them  out  to 
places  in  America  where  they  never  tour?  I  M.C.'d  and  produced 
shows  when  bands  came  to  campus.  But  I  could  only  get  them 
on  the  closed-circuit  university  system;  the  local  cable  company 
wouldn't  run  it.  When  I  got  to  Epic,  I  pitched  a  bunch  of  gray- 
haired  old  men  on  my  idea,  and  they  said,  "Come  back  when 
you  get  20  years'  experience  in  Hartford."  But,  on  my  own,  I  started 
collecting  music  videos  that  were  coming  out  of  Europe  and 
Australia.  I  persuaded  my  bosses  to  let  me  edit  them  into  a  one- 
hour  show,  so  if  customers  walked  into  a  store,  they  could  see  what 
a  new  artist  like  Cheap  Trick  looked  like  and  maybe  buy  a  record. 
Then  I  heard  that  Warner  Amex  had  a  lot  of  cash  and  wanted  to 
get  into  this  new  business.  I  call  Bob  Pittman  three  times  a  week 
for  five  months,  get  an  interview,  and  when  we  finally  meet  he  hires 
me  on  the  spot.  But  to  work  at  this  rock  'n'  roll  channel,  I  have 
to  buy  a  suit.  The  theory  was:  wear  suits  and  ties  because  you  are 
so  young  so  you'll  look  respectable  and  people  will  think  you 
mean  business.  It  was  like  IBM  had  shot  off  a  rock  'n'  roll  division. 

By  early  December  1980  the  group  was  ready  to  make  its 
proposal  to  the  wasec  board.  Ross  was  assumed  to  be  a  sure  sell. 
Tlie  worry  was  James  Robinson  III,  the  conservative,  Atlanta-bred 
C.E.O.  of  American  Express. 

JOHN  LACK:  Schneider  led  off  with  the  general  overall  concept. 
Then  I  got  up  and  explained  the  business  plan  and  all  that 
crap— the  vision,  so  to  speak.  Then  Pittman  got  up  and  turned 
on  the  VCR  to  play  the  music,  and  it  worked,  thank  God.  Then 
McGroarty  got  up  and  told  them  what  sales  were  going  to  be. 
At  the  end  of  it,  Ross  turned  to  Schneider  and  said,  "Jack, 
would  you  put  your  money  into  this?"  And  Jack— who  was  53 
at  the  time  and  really  didn't  think  of  this  shit  as  his  cup  of  tea- 
hesitated.  I  kicked  him  under  the  table  so  hard  he  almost  fell 
over.  And  he  said,  "Yep,  yep,  yep." 

BOB  PITTMAN:  Jack  was  the  expert  on  these  people,  and  he  was 
saying,  "These  Amex  guys  are  going  to  be  afraid  of  rock  'n'  roll 
music."  So  the  video  clips  I  put  on  were  Olivia  Newton-John 
and  the  most  plain-vanilla  stuff  I  could  find.  Jim  Robinson  or  Lou 
Gerstner,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Amex  board  and  is  now 
the  head  of  IBM,  made  a  comment,  "Do  we  have  lo  play  all  that 
noise?"  I  was  thinking,  God,  if  they  heard  the  stuff  we  were 
going  lo  play. 

JAMES  ROBINSON  III:  Steve  Ross  turns  to  me  and  says,  "What 

do  you  think?"  I  said,  "I've  got  one  question.  Where  in  the 
world  do  you  gel  your  raw  material?"  Steve  said,  "Oh,  that's  no 
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problem.  Every  time  one  of  these  rock  groups  creates  a  new 
album,  they  do  a  video  clip  and  give  it  away  as  promotion." 

I  said,  "You  mean,  you  have  no  cost?"  lie  said,  "No."  I  said, 
"Steve,  you've  got  my  S 10  million."  We  committed  in  the 
firsl  two  minutes.  They  had  to  spend  the  next  45  convincing 

their  sister  company  why  this  was  a  good  idea. 


«y 


JOHN  LACK:  Ross  hemmed  and  hawed.  Then  he  told  a 
story  about  his  daughter.  He  said,  "You  know,  she  said 
I  ought  to  do  it,  so  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

Having  secured  financial  hacking  (which  would  total  $25 
million  by  the  time  of  launch),  the  managers  of  the  as-yet- 
unnamed  new  channel  set  out  to  enlist  cable  operators  to  carry  the 
service,  which,  as  an  inducement,  was  being  offered  free  of  charge. 

ANDY  ORGEL,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  AFFILIATE  SALES  AND 
MARKETING:  One  of  our  first  trips  was  to  the  Greenbriar,  where 
we'd  assembled  all  the  Warner  cable-system  managers.  Our 
guys.  I  was  armed  with  really  hot  music  and  a  great  story  of 
how  cable  operators  could  make  money  by  appealing  to  a 
tremendously  valuable  segment  of  the  audience.  "So,"  I  said, 
after  1  finished  my  pitch,  "what  do  you  think?"  And  there  was 
total  silence.  Finally,  one  guy  got  up  and  said,  "Now,  if  you 
sold  me  a  channel  of  country  music  that  really  reflects  America, 
I'd  put  that  on—but  I'm  not  going  to  put  this  on."  Right  then, 
we  knew  we  had  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

JOHN  LACK:  The  cable  operators  were  pole  climbers,  guys  who 
were  engineers  and  had  a  big  antenna  on  the  highest  hill  in 
town,  bringing  in  distant  signals.  They  didn't  know  original 
programming.  ESPN  was  sports  nobody  else  wanted,  CNN  was 
news  radio  on  TV,  HBO  was  unedited  old  movies.  When  they 
saw  the  crazy  sex  shit  from  New  York  and  L.A.  we  were  trying 
to  sell,  their  attitude  was  "Who  needs  it?  We  got  good  little 
communities.  We're  Baptist.  We  don't  need  this  crap  coming  in, 
corrupting  our  children." 

JACK  SCHNEIDER:  John  Malone,  the  head  of  the  biggest  operation, 
TCI,  was  a  pure  thug.  I  went  to  sell  him  MTV,  and  he  said, 
"I  want  a  piece  of  it,  10  percent."  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  give 
you  10  percent  of  it."  And  he  said,  "Then  you're  not  going 
to  get  into  my  systems." 

MARK  BOOTH,  AFFILIATE-RELATIONS  MANAGER:  The  problem 
was  that  at  the  time  there  were  probably,  on  average,  25  channels 
on  a  cable  system,  and  the  cable  operator  had  about  50  options- 
of  which  ours  was  probably  No.  48.  They  were  much  more 
comfortable  with  putting  on  another  sports  channel  than  they 
were  rock  'n'  roll.  And  most  of  us  were  kids.  It  wasn't  as  if 
we  had  any  credibility. 

JOHN  SHAKER,  NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  MANAGER:  I 

was  pitching  one  operator  in  Connecticut,  playing 

him  a  tape  on  a  boom  box,  so  he  could  hear  the  stereo  | 

sound  we  were  going  to  offer.  I  said,  "What  do  you 

think?"  He  said,  "I  think  nobody  will  ever  buy  it." 

I  asked,  "Do  you  have  any  kids?"  He  said,  "Eighteen  and  23." 

I  said,  "Would  they  like  this  channel?"  He  said,  "They'd  love 

it."  I  said,  "There's  the  reason  why  you  should  put  this  on  your 

cable  system."  He  said,  "Yeah,  but  I'd  hate  it." 

The  reception  front  the  record  companies   then  mired  in  a  slump- 
was  only  slightly  warmer. 

STAN  CORNYN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WARNER  BROS. 
RECORDS:  Pittman  showed  up  in  my  office  and  said,  "Will  you 
make  these  for  us?"  Meaning,  would  we  spend  our  monej 
to  do  their  programming.  Trying  to  be  a  good  corporate  scout, 
I  said,  "We  are  going  to  get  into  this"  which  meant  nothing, 
of  course.  We  did  do  a  little  bit,  but  the  people  at  MTV  had  a 
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,.   ini  resl  in  new  technology, 

.1   :  ih  ad  oi  the  \mish. 

BR,  PRESIDENT,  RCA  RECORDS:  I  ack  took  nic  lo 

i   and  tried  to  explain  why  this  was 
or  US   W  hen  yon  have  a  good  business,  and 
ange  your  fundamental  marketing  tactic, 
you  h  I  more  than  twice.  Bui  you  had  the  sense  that 

these  guys  were  definitely  going  to  go  for  it.  We  signed  on  and 
started  to  produce  videos  in  the  range  of  $15,000  to  $25,000  a 
pop.  Everyone  played  a  little  at  lirst.  But  no  on^  really  dove  in. 

john  lack:  1  went  out  to  the  lirst  Billboard  video-music 
convention,  and  was  on  a  panel  with  Michael  Nesmith,  Sid 
Sheinberg,  the  president  of  MCA-Universal,  and  the  head  of 
Arbitron,  one  of  those  research  companies.  The  guy  from 
Arbitron  gets  up  and  says.  •"There  is  definitely  a  market  for 
\ideo  music."  Nesmith  gets  up  and  says,  "This  is  going  to  be 
the  creative  stuff  for  the  next  generation."  I  get  up  and  go, 
"Warner  is  putting  in  $25  million,  and  we  have  to  get  your 
clips."  Then  Sheinberg  gets  up.  He  says,  "This  guy  Lack  is  out 
of  his  fucking  mind,  'cause  we  ain't  giving  him  our  music." 

JACK  SCHNEIDER:  The  record  companies  hated  it.  They  said, 
"We  made  this  mistake  in  radio— you  ain't  gonna  catch  us 
making  it  again.  You  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  rights  to 
this  video."  Walter  YetnikofT,  the  head  of  CBS  Records,  was 
adamant:  We  weren't  getting  anything. 

BOB  PITTMAN:  John  Sykes  and  I  used  to  schlepp  around 
with  a  bunch  of  poster  boards  under  our  arms  and 
K7  lay  out  this  whole  presentation.  We  said,  "We're  even 
going  to  put  the  name  of  your  company  on  the  video 
clip  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  so  if  the  record  store 
doesn't  have  it  in  stock,  the  viewer  can  say  where  to  order  it." 
We  didn't  wind  up  with  enough  videos,  and  most  were  Andrew 
Gold  and  even  worse.  But  we  said,  "You  know,  if  we  are 
successful,  they'll  make  more  videos,  and  if  we  aren't,  who  the 
hell  cares?  We'll  be  out  of  business  anyway." 

The  last  hurdle  was  the  advertising  community,  which  the 

business  plan  had  slated  to  be  the  new  channel's  sole  source  of 
revenue.  The  first  big  pitch  was  to  be  made  at  a  convention  at  the 
Hi/ton  Hotel  in  New  York,  where  new  cable  channels  would  he 
shown  to  major  agencies.  Pittman  commissioned  a  video  to  give 
the  presentation  some  flash,  assigning  the  job  to  Fred  Seibert,  a 
Columbia-educated  Grammy-nominated  jazz-record  producer, 
who  had  come  to  the  Movie  Channel  after  a  stint  at  WHN  Radio, 
and  who  would  be  pivotal  in  giving  MTV  its  hip,  anti-TV  look. 
Working  with  Seibert  was  his  Columbia  classmate  Alan 
Goodman,  a  brand-new  Movie  Channel  hire,  who'd  been  an 
ad  copywriter  at  CBS  Records. 

ALAN  GOODMAN:  The  first  week  I  was  at  work,  Pittman 
walked  into  the  little  office  I  was  sharing  with  Fred  and  said, 
"O.K.,  next  week  we're  announcing  the  music  channel  we've 
been  planning,  so  why  don't  you  two  guys  make  some  sort  of 
three-minute  thing."  I  didn't  have  a  clue  how  you  make  a 
three-minute  tape.  I  only  knew  that  Pittman  said  we  had  to 
have  it  in  a  week.  So  we  go  into  the  studio  with  a  bunch  of 
slides  and  four  promo  clips  we'd  gotten  from  Warner  Records. 
We  also  had  an  announcer's  track  that  we  had  cleverly  thought 
to  record  in  stereo,  because  MTV  was  going  to  be  the  first 
stereo  television  channel.  I'd  come  up  with  this  idea  to  switch 
from  the  left  channel  to  the  right  channel  on  each  alternating 
line— which  seemed  outrageously  devilish.  I  sat  there  with 
all  this  stuff,  and  I  thought,  What  does  my  friend  who  produces 
commercials  do?  That's  how  we  got  started.  And  after  a  few 
emerged  from  the  studio  with  this  tape. 


FRED  SEIBERT:  It  was  one  of  those  dull  convention  days. 
Ten  people  were  onstage  saying  they  were  launching  cable 
channels,  the  Nostalgia  Channel,  this  and  that,  even  a  channel 
specifically  targeted  for  "old  people." 

ANDY  SETOS,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ENGINEERING  AND 
OPERATIONS:  Everyone  was  bored  to  tears.  All  day  long  people 
had  been  talking  about  numbers  that  didn't  exist  and  screening 
tapes  on  a  crappy  little  projection  system.  People  were  half 
asleep,  or  walking  out  in  the  halls.  Well,  we'd  brought  a  little 
surprise:  our  own  videotape  machine,  a  very  large  screen,  and 
state-of-the-art  speakers. 

BOB  McGROARTY:  I  stood  at  the  podium  and  said. 
"On  August  1,  Warner  Amex  Satellite  Entertainment 
[  Company  introduces  music  television."  With  that. 

Setos  hits  a  button,  and  Rod  Stewart  is  in  everyone's 
face.  There  were  people,  honest  to  God,  dancing. 
1  thought,  Holy  Christ!  This  is  bigger  than  1  ever  imagined. 

FRED  SEIBERT:  You  would  have  thought  we'd  dropped  the  Beatles 
in  the  middle  of  the  thing.  The  room  was  on  its  feet  clapping 
and  cheering.  I'm  like,  Oh,  my  God,  I'm  in  a  rock  band  again. 

The  new  channel's  rock  bands  would  he  presented  by   "V.J.'s." 
To  find  them,  Robert  Morton,  later  to  become  David  Letterman's 
executive  producer,  and  Sue  Steinberg  mounted  a  bi-coastal  search. 

SUE  STEINBERG,  EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER:  We  wanted  V.J.'s  who 
would  be  part  of  our  audience,  who  wouldn't  say,  "I'm  the  host 
of  your  show  today,"  but  "I'm  so-and-so  and  I  will  be  with  you 
for  the  next  couple  hours."  The  important  words  were  "with 
you."  We  wanted  you  to  come  on  this  ride  with  us. 

ALAN  HUNTER,  V.J.:  I  was  an  actor  and  had  been  in 
New  York  for  about  a  year,  and  bumped  into 
Pittman  and  Sykes  in  Central  Park  at  the  "Way  Up 
North  in  Mississippi  Picnic,"  an  annual  event  for 
people  born,  bred,  or,  like  I  was,  educated  in  Mississippi. 
There  was  a  lot  of  watermelon  eating  and  "Dixie"  singing,  but 
Pittman  and  Sykes  were  dressed  up  like  they  were  loaded  for 
business  bear.  Bob  said  he  was  working  on  some  venture  for 
Warner  Amex,  I  said  I  was  a  bartender,  and  that  was  about  it. 
Three  weeks  later  I  get  a  call  from  Sue  Steinberg,  who  says, 
"Bob  thinks  you  should  come  and  audition."  I  got  hired  three 
weeks  before  we  went  on  the  air.  At  that  point,  they  must  have 
been  sweating  bullets. 

NINA  BLACKWOOD,  V.J.:  I  was  in  L.A.  working  on  video 
projects  as  a  host.  I  was  always  reading  Billboard,  and 
I  saw  this  ad  saying,  "24-hour  music  channel  looking 
for  on-air  hosts.  Must  be  knowledgeable  and  love 
music."  I  sent  off  my  resume  and  my  8-by-10s  in  a 
picture  book  I  drew  with  crayons,  because  I  wanted  to  make  it 
look  punkish.  I  was  dressed  head  to  foot  in  black  the  day 
I  did  the  audition.  I  was  dying  because  I  was  so  warm— but 
I  had  to  look  cool.  Couple  of  months  went  by  and  I  didn't 
hear  anything.  I  called  up  the  number  they'd  given  me,  and 
they  said,  "Oh,  yeah,  we  want  you  lo  fly  to  New  York."  I  went, 
and  Sue  and  Robert  say,  "We  want  to  hire  you,  but  you  have 
to  move  to  New  York."  Knowing  I'm  not  totally  knocked  out 
about  that,  they  take  me  to  lunch  at  Tavern  on  the  Green, 
where  something  gets  stuck  in  my  throat.  Morton  jumps  Lip 
and  gives  me  the  Heimlich  maneuver.  "Now  you  have  lo  take 
this  job,"  he  says.  "I  saved  your  life." 

J.  J.  JACKSON,  V.J.:  I  was  on  an  I. .A.  radio  station  called 
K-West.  They  changed  formats,  and  I  was  gone  in  a  day.  So  1 
got  an  audition,  where  I  was  supposed  to  interview  one  oi' 
the  producers,  pretending  that  he  was  Billy  Joel    which  made 
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Get  in.  Be  moved. 

ause  I  didn'l  particularly  care 

.  .1  rock-'n  roll  wise,  and  they 

1  "You  know,  of  course,  that 

to  New  York. '  I  said,  "You  sec  thai 

.     ien  Interceptoi  sitting  out  there?  You  see 

noui     ii     that  blue  sk)  those  big.  puffy  clouds?  All 

iwaj    f  I  go  to  Manhattan.  Bui  I'll  go,  'cause  I  need 

MARTHA  QUINN.  V.J.:  I  was  a  senior  .il  N.Y.U,  just  doing  my 
thing,  which  included  doing  sonic  television  commercials  to 
put  myself  through  college,  and  being  an  intern  at  WNBC 
Radio,  where  Bob  Pittman  had  been  the  program  director.  I 
was  at  the  station  one  afternoon  when  a  guy  in  the  office 
said.  'You  should  be  a  V.J."  I  said,  "What's  a  V.J.?"  And  he- 
said,  "It's  just  like  being  on  the  radio,  but  it's  on  television." 
lb  which  I  replied.  "What  di>  you  do  during  the  records?"  He 
said.  "It's  videos,  fool."  I  couldn't  imagine  what  he  was 
talking  about.  But  he  called  Pittman,  who  said  I  should  come 
right  away.  It's  5:30.  my  hair  is  stringy,  I'm  wearing  a  glitter 
iron-on  T-shirt  with  country  music  is  in  my  blood  written  on 
it,  I've  got  no  makeup  on,  and  I'm  wearing  tennis  shorts,  but 
I  go.  Two  days  later,  there's  a  message  on  my  answering  machine 
from  Sue,  saying,  "We've  got  good  news  for  you." 


y* 


MARK  GOODMAN,  V.J.:  I  was  working  at  WPLJ  in 
New  York  and  getting  sick  of  talking  to  Hair  Bands 
who  thought  that  because  they  were  wealthy  they  had 
something  to  say.  I  heard  about  MTV,  got  an  audition, 
was  freaked  and  nervous,  but  got  hired.  In  Sue's  casting 
vision,  I  was  the  hunk,  Nina  was  the  vamp,  Martha  was 
the  cute  girl  next  door,  Alan  was  the  jock,  J.J.  was  the  cool 
black  guy.  I  never  felt  like  a  hunk,  but  I  thanked  her  for  placing 
me  in  the  role. 

With  the  August  I,  1981,  launch  date  fust  approaching,  the  staff 
scrambled  to  attend  to  a  thousand  details,  starting  with  coining  up 
with  a  channel  name. 

STEVE  CASEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  PROGRAMMING:  Bob  wanted 
to  call  it  "TV1,"  but  it  turned  out  the  damned  Italians  had  it. 
Lack  talked  about  "the  Music  Channel,"  but  that  didn't  work, 
either:  the  initials  would  be  the  same  as  the  Movie  Channel. 
We  were  under  pressure  to  do  something,  so  we  were  writing 
out  different  possibilities.  Finally,  I  came  up  with  "MTV."  I 
didn't  like  the  way  it  sounded  so  much  as  the  way  it  looked.  It 
really  seemed  cool.  No  one  said  "Great,"  but  no  one  had  a 
better  idea,  and  that  ended  the  meeting. 

SUE  STEINBERG:  Saturday  Night  Live  had  a  set  that  was  sort  of 
a  netherworld.  That's  what  I  wanted- the  viewer  to  use  their 
imagination  to  figure  out  where  they  were.  The  look  we  gave  it 
was  somewhere  between  a  SoHo  loft-  those  were  really  cool 
spaces  in  New  York;  you  envied  the  people  who  lived  there— 
and  a  rec  room,  like  the  ones  where  I'd  grown  up  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  a  space  where  you  could  do  whatever  you  wanted,  space 
where  you  knew  your  parents  wouldn't  go. 

FRED  SEIBERT:  We  were  sitting  around  talking  about  what 
we  wanted  to  claim  at  the  top  of  every  hour,  and  I  said, 
"Seems  to  me  that  the  thing  we  are  most  conceited  about  is 
that  we  actually  think  that  we  are  changing  the  world.  Well, 
at  least  the  world  of  television."  That  got  us  talking  about  the 
most  famous  things  that  have  ever  happened  on  television. 
Someone  says  the  Kennedy  assassination,  but  we  know  we 
can't  use  that.  Finally,  I  said,  "The  moonwalk.  I  was  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  when  it  happened,  and  saw  the  streets  clear  out 
because  everyone  was  going  to  a  television  set  to  watch. 

use  the  moonwalk  and  the  flag."  And  Marcy  Brafman, 


who  was  running  the  promotion  department,  says,  "Cool 
space  is  very  rock  'n'  roll." 

TOM  FRESTON:  We  knew  we  needed  a  real  signature  piece  that 
would  look  different  from  everything  else  on  TV.  We  also  knew 
that  we  had  no  money.  So  we  went  to  nasa  and  got  the 
man-on-the-moon  footage,  which  is  public  domain.  We  put  our 
logo  on  the  flag  and  some  music  under  it.  We  thought  that 
was  sort  of  a  rock  'n'  roll  attitude:  "Let's  take  man's  greatest 
moment  technologically,  and  rip  it  off." 

FRED  SEIBERT:  We  were  going  to  include  Neil  Armstrong  doing 
his  "One  small  step,"  but  the  lawyers  said,  "You  can't.  Neil 
Armstrong  owns  his  name  and  likeness."  I'm  28  or  29  and 
rolling  my  eyes  at  these  stupid  lawyers.  "It's  all  done,"  I  say. 
"We've  got  to  use  it.  It  will  be  terrible  without  it."  The  lawyer 
says,  "Sorry."  So  I  said,  "Call  Neil  Armstrong."  They  do,  and 
Armstrong  says,  "Are  you  crazy?"  We  got  to  put  in  something, 
and  Marcy  comes  up  with  "Beep  . . .  beep  . . .  beep,"  'cause 
nothing  else  will  fill  the  space.  We  ran  that  "Beep  . . .  beep  . . . 
beep"  17,000  times  a  year. 

PATTI  ROGOFF,  MANHATTAN  DESIGN:  Fred  Seibert  came 
to  see  us  one  day  to  talk  about  this  dream  of  a  24-hour 
cable  TV  station.  At  the  time,  cable  was  nothing, 
but  rock  'n'  roll  was  something,  so  we  all  got  very 
excited  and  started  scribbling  away.  I  wasn't  a  design 
partner;  I  did  the  billing  and  wrote  the  contracts.  But  I  scribbled, 
too,  on  this  little  piece  of  tissue  that  got  all  crumpled  up  and 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  envelope  when  we  sent  over  all  the  ideas. 
Fred  had  said  he  wanted  something  comparable  to  the  CBS 
eye.  Something  strong  and  unforgettable  that  said  music  and 
said  television.  Now,  rock  'n'  roll  was  not  my  thing  then.  I'm  a 
Detroit  girl;  jazz  and  Motown  were  my  thing.  But  you  could 
not  get  away  from  rock  in  that  office,  which  was  one  10-by-10 
room  in  the  back  of  a  Tai  Chi  school  on  top  of  Bigelow's 
Pharmacy  on  Sixth  Avenue.  They  played  rock  all  day  long.  If 
things  got  tense,  they'd  crank  up  the  music,  which  made  me 
even  crazier.  So,  even  though  I  didn't  love  it,  rock  'n'  roll  was 
this  big,  blocky,  heavy  thing  hitting  me  in  the  head  all  of  the 
time.  I'm  sketching,  and  I'm  vaguely  remembering  walking 
down  10th  Street  in  the  Village  and  passing  the  playground  of 
an  elementary  school,  and  looking  at  a  brick  wall  that  the  kids 
had  painted  with  graffiti.  And  it  all  came  into  my  mind: 
a  graffiti  "TV"  -which  was  the  constantly  changing  television- 
image  thing-  on  top  of  a  big,  three-dimensional  M— the  force 
rock  was  having  in  my  life. 

TOM  FRESTON:  We  took  the  logo  over  to  Ogilvy  & 
Mather,  the  big-time,  Establishment  ad  agency  we  were 
using  at  the  time,  and  the  guy  there  was  appalled.  He 
said,  "I've  been  in  this  business  for  20  years,  and  you 
kids  don't  know  anything.  The  first  rule  is  that  you  never 
change  anything.  You  need  to  have  a  static  image.  It  needs  to 
be  consistent."  We  said,  "Our  consistency  will  be  our 
inconsistency.  We'll  turn  it  inside  out."  And  he  said,  "It  looks 
like  you  are  running  a  fucking  cinder-block  company  here." 
When  we  left,  he  called  Schneider  to  squeal  on  us:  "These  guys 
are  about  to  take  this  biz  down  the  tubes.  They  have  the  ugliest 
fucking  logo  behind  the  stupidest  idea  you  have  ever  seen." 
But  Jack,  who  was  about  as  far  removed  from  popular  culture 
as  anyone  you  could  find,  trusted  our  instincts.  He  let  it  slide. 

STEVE  CASEY:  We  had  about  120  videos  total,  so  I  couldn't  afford 
to  be  real  choosy.  If  you  could  get  through  an  entire  video,  and 
there  were  no  glitches,  it  was  "O.K.,  we'll  play  that."  One  of 
the  videos  we  were  able  to  gel  our  hands  on  was  "Video  killed 
the  Radio  Star,"  by  the  Buggies,  an  English  group.  It  was  anything! 
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bm  a  hit.  You  might  think  that  the  best  way  to  start  a 
channel  would  be  with  a  No.  1  song.  But  I'm  kind  of  a 
twisted  guy.  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  knew  we  had  to 
start  with  this  thing. 

The  evening  of  August  1,  MTV's  staff  boarded  buses  for  a 
trip  across  the  George  Washington  Bridge  to  the  basement 
of  a  sports  bar  in  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  the  closest  place  to 
Manhattan  with  a  signal. 

JOHN  LACK:  I'd  gone  into  the  studio  earlier  that  day  to 
record  an  opening.  It  was  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  rock  'n' 
roll."  Then  the  spaceship  went  up,  and  then  the  first  song: 
"Video  Killed  the  Radio  Star."  It  was  like  a  baby  was  born. 

^P\   SUE  BINFORD,  PUBLIC-RELATIONS  MANAGER: 

Mk   W     1   We  all  had  our  new  MTV  black  satin  jackets 
^^L        ,-J  with  the  logo  on  the  back.  People  were 
^WBL   W   crammed  into  this  very  small  room,  and  there 
were  screens  scattered  around.  Everyone  felt  it 
lad  been  a  long  spring  and  summer,  and  nobody  had  slept 
getting  this  thing  launched,  so  we  were  ready  to  party,  no 
matter  what.  Then,  at  a  minute  past  midnight,  it  was  "Five  . . . 
four  . . .  three  . . .  two  . . .  one  . . .  ,"  and  we  all  kind  of  crossed 
our  fingers  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

BOB  PITTMAN:  I  spent  the  entire  evening  on  a  pay  phone  talking 
to  Andy  Setos,  trying  to  figure  out  what  was  going  on  and 
straighten  it  out.  All  the  V.J.  segments  were  out  of  sequence. 
They  would  say,  "That  was,"  and  it  wasn't,  and  "Coming  up 
is,"  and  it  wasn't  coming  up.  The  polarization  on  the  wires  was 
also  switched,  so  if  you  were  listening  in  stereo,  it  was  fine, 
but  if  you  were  in  mono,  it  was  canceling  the  sound  out.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  things  happening.  I  was  in  sheer  panic. 

ANDY  SETOS:  At  12:15,  Pittman  calls  the  control  room  and  in 
his  best  southern  drawl  says,  "Andy,  the  clips  aren't  playing  in 
the  right  order."  We  were  all  bedraggled,  hadn't  had  any  sleep 
for  days.  The  building  where  we  were  working  wasn't  even 
finished.  We  were  using  Port-O-Sans,  and  the  air-conditioning 
was  coming  in  through  these  big  tubes.  I  said,  "Bob,  are  they 
playing?"  It  was  bad,  and  who  knows  who  was  even  watching.  But 
all  the  equipment  functioned,  and,  damn  it,  we  were  on  the  air. 

TOM  FRESTON:  There  had  been  so  much  focus,  so  much 
work,  on  what  that  first  hour  would  be  like.  And  I  thought. 
How  foolish.  Because  ain't  nobody  saw  the  first  hour, 
really.  And  then  we  had  a  constant  stream  of  24-hour 
days  after  that  to  fill  up.  Because,  unless  we  went  out  of 
business,  we  would  never  go  off  the  air. 

The  press  was  largely  critical  of  MTV's  debut,  and  with  the 
channel  not  airing  in  the  biggest  media  markets,  advertisers,  cable 
operators,  and  record  companies  yawned.  Desperate  for  positive 
feedback,  Pittman  dispatched  Freston  and  Sykes  to  four  midsize 
cities  with  cable  systems  carrying  MTV.  The  orders  were  to 
find  upbeat  stories— and  not  to  come  back  until  they  did.  Their 
first  stop  was  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

TOM  FRESTON:  John  had  worn  an  MTV  button  on  his  suit, 
and  when  we  went  into  the  hotel,  it  was  "Oh,  man,  MTV!  Can 
I  have  that?"  The  bellhop  would  want  it,  the  waitress  would 
want  it.  It  was  the  hottest  thing  in  town.  I  called  the  people 
back  in  New  York  and  said,  "You  will  not  believe  it    this 
thing  is  working!" 

JOHN  SYKES:  We  finally  hit  pay  dirt  when  we  went  into  a  record 
store  and  asked  if  there  was  any  reaction  to  the  songs  we  were 
playing  that  weren't  being  played  on  the  local  radio  stations. 
The  manager  said,  "Yeah,  we  sold  a  box  of  Buggies  albums." 
We  were  like,  "Yes!"  Within  two  weeks,  we  had  trade  ads  in 
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Billboard,  with  quotes  from  all  the  store  managers  in  Tulsa,  claiming 
hat  MTV  was  having  this  profound  impact  on  record  sales. 

Bach  at  MTV  the  most  pressing  problem  was  finding  more-and 
heller    videos. 

JOHN  LACK:  The  music  in  the  beginning  wasn't  that  good.  It  was 
nediocre  bands  playing,  or  stupid  poetry,  or  psychedelic  bullshit. 

fcLAN  HUNTER:  There  just  wasn't  a  whole  lot  of  catalogue.  I 
:ame  to  work  one  day  and  said  to  the  producer,  "I  have  seen 
hese  REO  Speedwagon  videos  so  many  fucking  times,  I  have 
lat  run  out  of  things  to  say."  It  was  my  shortest  shift  ever. 

iUE  BINFORD:  Pal  Benatar's  video  played  so  often,  every  time  it 
;ame  on,  the  whole  room  would  break  into  the  chorus:  "You 
setter  run,  you  better  hide  ..."  We  could  all  sing  it  in  our 
ileep.  When  we  had  a  new  video  on,  everyone  would  just  stop. 
vVe'd  be  so  excited  seeing  something  different  on  the  screen. 

5ALE  SPARROW,  TALENT  COORDINATOR:  Rod  Stewart  had 
:ight  videos,  and  we  played  one  or  two  of  them  every  hour  on 
he  hour.  Thank  God  he  had  decent  videos  and  his  songs 
vere  good.  We  could  have  destroyed  his  career. 

Gradually,  the  record  companies  began  to  unbend,  partly  because  of 
he  impact  MTV  was  starting  to  have  on  sales,  partly  because 
heir  artists  left  them  no  choice. 

IOB  McGROARTY:  We'd  been  asking  the  record 
:ompanies  to  produce  videos  with  no  guarantee  of 
.uccess,  so  we'd  been  left  with  groups  like  Adam  Ant  r 
hat  no  one  else  had.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  people  were 
:oming  into  record  stores  and  saying,  "I  want  Adam 
\nt's  new  album." 

JTAN  CORNYN:  It  was  reported  back  to  us  that  records  were 
elling  in  certain  cities  without  radio  airplay.  We  asked  "Why?" 
ind  it  turned  out  that  there  were  music  videos  playing  on  MTV. 
\n  act  like  Devo  is  dancing  around  in  their  funny  masks  and 
tuff  like  that— and  they  take  off  in  a  market  where  nothing  else 
s  happening.  You  got  to  be  an  idiot  not  to  say,  "Something  is 
tappening  here,  let's  pay  attention  to  this." 

SALE  SPARROW:  We  weren't  in  New  York  or  L.A.,  but  when 
irtists  were  on  the  road,  they'd  be  in  their  hotel  rooms  watching 
is,  and  they'd  call  back  to  their  record  companies  and  say,  "Why 
iren't  my  videos  on  this  channel?"  It  got  to  the  point  where  artists 
vere  saying  that  if  they  didn't  send  these  videos  to  be  played  on 
vITV,  they  would  leave  the  record  company.  As  soon  as  the 
irtists  started  insisting,  that  changed  it:  we  began  getting  videos. 

.ENNY  WARONKER,  PRESIDENT,  WARNER  BROS.  RECORDS:  The 

pressure  from  artists  and  managers  was  awful.  Everybody  wanted 
o  do  a  video.  You  had  to  get  on.  The  kids  would  hang  around 
ate  at  night  to  watch. 

BILLY  IDOL,  MUSICIAN:  Radio  guys  would  take  one  look 
at  my  picture  with  the  spiky  hair  and  say,  "Punk-rocker. 
Not  playing  him."  Then  MTV  airs  my  videos,  and  kids 
start  calling  up  radio  stations  saying,  "I  want  to  hear 
Billy  Idol!"  It  really  broke  the  thing  wide  open.  We'd 
lever  touched  the  charts,  and  the  next  minute  we  had  a  Top  10 
ilbum.  It  was  amazing.  Nobody'd  ever  noticed  me  before.  Now 
'm  walking  down  the  street,  and  people  are  yelling  "Billy!" 

URIAN  SETZER,  MUSICIAN,  THE  STRAY  CATS:  We  put  out  "Stray 
Tat  Strut,"  radio  didn't  play  it  and  it  flopped.  We  put  it  out 
igain,  but  with  a  video.  Our  girlfriends  were  in  it,  because  we 
lidn't  want  friggin'  fashion  models— we  wanted  cool  people: 
ockabilly  chicks.  MTV  played  the  hell  out  of  it  and  it  clicked. 
Ve  were  playing  Tulsa,  place  called  Old  Lady  of  Brady,  and 
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JUDY  McGRATH,  COPYWRITER:  I  was  at  Mademoiselle 
and  Glamour,  writing  stuff  like  "Models'  Parly  Tips,' 
when  1  got  a  call  from  a  friend  who  knew  I  loved 
music.  "  I  he)  are  starting  this  thing  called  MTV,  and 
theii  promotion  department  is  looking  for  a  writer," 
she  said    'You  should  meet  them."  1  go  over,  and  the  first  thing 
the  person  who  is  interviewing  me  says  is  "Who  is  your  favorite 
band*''  1  tell  him.  He  goes,  "You're  wrong,"  and  proceeds  to 
spend  the  next  hour  trashing  my  choice.  Then  he  says,  "You 
really  want  to  work  here?  Gee,  you're  hired."  I  went  into  the 
creative  group,  where  they  made  the  TV  equivalent  of  liner  notes. 
Ii  was  filled  with  all  these  crazy  creative  types  who  probably 
couldn't  find  gainful  employment  anywhere  else.  The  kind  of 
people  you  know  you  are  going  to  want  to  hang  out  with. 

There  was  a  chance  for  everyone  to  hang  out  that  December  31, 
when  MTV  staged  its  first  New  Year's  Eve  Rock  'n  Roll  Ball. 

JUDY  McGRATH:  We  decided  we  can't  do  Dick  Clark's  New  Year's 
Rockin'  Eve  one  more  time.  There's  got  to  be  another  choice. 
We  had  it  in  the  ballroom  of  this  bad  hotel  on  44th  Street.  Sykes 
was  at  the  door,  and  John  Belushi  was  in  the  stairwell,  and 
Bow  Wow  Wow  was  onstage.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
a  mix  of  Saturday  Night  Live  people,  music  people,  movie 
people,  downtown  art  people,  even  a  few  celebs,  all  finding  a 
common  place  to  hang  out. 

BRIAN  DIAMOND,  PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT:  I  saw  John  Belushi 
leaning  on  a  support  beam  and  taking  a  drink.  And  then  he 
just  slid  down  in  slow  motion  and  fell  into  a  pile  on  the  floor. 
This  was  three  months  before  he  died. 

FRED  SEIBERT:  We've  only  been  on  the  air  since  August,  so  I  got 
the  bright  idea,  Why  not  invite  everyone?  All  the  Warner  Amex 
employees,  all  the  cable  operators.  Paper  the  house.  It's  New 
York,  it's  New  Year's  Eve.  They're  going  to  come  from  Wisconsin? 
I  show  up,  and  it's  raining  and  snowing  and  30  degrees,  and 
there  are  people  in  tuxedos  lined  all  the  way  around  the  block 
into  Times  Square.  Vice  presidents  of  Warner  Amex  I  can't  let 
in,  because  the  fire  marshal  is  going,  "One  more  person  comes 
in  and  the  thing  gets  shut  down." 

ANDY  SETOS:  That  was  the  craziest  New  Year's  Eve  of  my  life. 
People  were  trying  to  get  into  this  thing,  saying,  "I  am  the  sister 
of  the  guy  that  shines  the  shoes  of  the  agent  of  the  band  that  is 
up  there  right  now." 


SUE  BINFORD:  People  were  standing  there  under 
umbrellas— dressed-up-for-a-NewYear's-Eve- 
party-type  people  who  looked  like  they  could  be 
advertisers.  I  thought,  My  God,  this  is  a  hot  ticket, 
and  now  they  may  never  give  us  the  time  of  day 
again.  So  we  had  an  army  going  up  and  down  the  line  trying  to 
identify  anyone  who  could  keep  us  afloat,  bringing  them  food 
and  drink.  It  became  a  block  party  outside. 

More  fun  was  to  come,  courtesy  of  the  new  vice  president  for 
programming,  Les  Garland,  a  much-traveled,  southern-Missouri- 
born  radio  jock  who  addressed  one  and  all  as  "bud." 

MARCY  BRAFMAN,  DIRECTOR  Or  ON-AIR  PROMOTIONS:  The 

weekly  music  meetings  were  even,  Tuesday  in  Les's  office.  All 
:he  department  heads  would  come,  .     1  they'd  be  such  fun. 
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I  Iks VI  put  on  the  new  videos,  and  Les  would  crank  up  these 
huge  speakers,  and  we'd  all  get  to  talk  about  why  we  thought 
something  should  come  in,  and  whether  it  should  be  in  heavy 
rotation,  which  was  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  light  rotation, 
which  was  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  "lunar  rotation,"  which  was, 
like,  once  a  month.  It  was  exciting,  because  the  music  was  very 
exciting  then,  and  it  hadn't  been  for  a  real  long  time. 

ANDY  SETOS:  Les  had  theater  speakers  in  his  office  five  feet  tall 
and  two  feet  wide.  And  he  would  play  them  so  loud  we  would 
get  tenants  in  the  building  two  stories  up  complaining.  I'd  say, 
'Les,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  hear  anything  anymore 
after  a  while."  He'd  go,  "Yeah,  but  it's  cool  while  it's  happening!" 

RICK  KRIM,  BUSINESS  MANAGER:  I  was  living  outside  Philly, 
working  for  Price  Waterhouse  as  a  first-year  accountant,  about 
as  far  removed  from  the  music  business  as  you  could  be. 
One  weekend  I  went  to  the  wedding  of  my  friend  from  my 
hometown  and  bumped  into  a  girl  from  home,  Joan  Myers. 
She  tells  me  she  is  the  assistant  to  the  head  of  programming 
at  MTV,  Les  Garland.  I  said,  "Wow!  How  can  I  work  there?" 
She  says,  "Well,  it  just  so  happens  that  my  boss,  who  is  not  so 
financially  oriented,  is  looking  for  someone  to,  like,  run  the 
company's  money."  I  go  for  an  interview.  Les  says,  "Myers  says 
you're  cool.  When  can  you  start,  bud?"  That  was  it.  I  was  22. 

RONALD  E.   "BUZZ"  BRINDLE,  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 
PROGRAMMING:  I  was  in  a  closed-door  meeting  in 
Les's  office  with  Sykes  and  a  couple  of  other  guys, 
and  it  happened  to  be  Les's  birthday.  There's  a 
knock,  and  Les's  secretary  ushers  in  an  attractive 
young  woman  in  a  business  outfit,  who's  carrying  a  boom  box 
and  what  appears  to  be  some  presentation  papers.  She  starts 
talking  about  some  product  she's  trying  to  sell.  Les  is  listening 
and  checking  her  out.  Then  she  starts  playing  this  cassette  of 
bump-and-grind  music,  and  begins  stripping.  Next  thing  you 
know  this  rather  buxom  young  woman  is  prancing  around 
Les's  office  in  her  panties.  Les's  immediate  response  is  to  get 
up  and  pull  his  pants  down.  Meanwhile,  we're  still  trying  to 
conduct  the  meeting.  I'm  sitting  there  trying  to  make  a  point, 
while  she  is  bouncing  her  breasts  on  top  of  my  bald  pate. 
I  thought,  This  is  the  perfect  Les  Garland  meeting. 

Things  were  bopping  all  over  MTV,  day  and  night. 

JOHN  LACK:  You  put  out  a  product  like  Clorox,  it  doesn't 
change  much  in  25  years.  You  do  MTV  every  day,  you  better 
be  good  and  smart  and  hot  and  quick— because  this  generation 
is  changing  every  10  minutes.  A  lot  of  friends  of  mine  left 
because  they  couldn't  keep  up.  But  if  you  were  good,  it  was 
the  best  life  you  could  have,  because  it  was  rock  'n'  roll,  it 
was  drugs,  it  was  alcohol,  it  was  good-looking  women,  it  was 
everything  that  kids  love. 

BRIAN  DIAMOND:  We  were  having  a  big  statT  meeting,  after  we'd 
been  on  the  air  about  a  month,  and  John  Lack  walks  in.  He's 
wearing  a  three-piece  suit  and  smoking  a  big  cigar  and  all  these 
words  start  coming  out  of  his  mouth.  "Things  look  good, 
but  they  have  to  look  great.  We  have  to  be  different.  This  can't 
look  like  any  television  anybody  has  ever  seen.  If  J.J.  is  in  a 
lousy  mood,  let  him  be  in  a  lousy  mood.  We  want  to  see  that. 
If  he  wants  to  pick  up  a  chair  and  throw  it  through  a  window, 
let  him  do  it."  Our  jaws  were  on  the  ground.  We'd  never 
heard  anybody  talk  about  television  like  this  before. 

LES  GARLAND:  We  had  people  that  slept  under  their  desks. 
Maybe  they  passed  out.  Because  we  rocked  a  little  bit,  too. 

TOM  FRESTON:  You'd  be  out  live  or  six  nights  of  the  week  easily. 
A  lot  of  relationships  got  burnt,  a  lot  of  people  got  burnt.  I  lost 
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i  drug  "i  drinking  issues. 
.ii  of  the  fittest. 

GALE  SPARROW:  the  restaurant 

everybod    I  om  the  owner  to  the 
ig  MT\   i  shirts  and  buttons.  We'd  write 
loths  until  two  in  the  morning,  then  go 
lb  to  see  a  hand.  Show  would  be  over  at  three,  and 
we  re  back  at  work  at  nine.  Garland  greeting  us  with  Tom  Jones 

ig  'It's  Not  Unusual"  al  top  volume.  "O.K.,  buds," 
Garland  says.  "W  know  we're  tired,  but  we're  going  to  make 
a  through  anoth(  i  day." 

JOE  DAVOLA,  ASSOCIATE  PRODUCER:  Sue  Steinberg  came 
in  with  these  stringer  reports  we  were  getting  across  the 
country.  "We  need  you  to  edit  this  thing,"  she  said.  "Yeah," 
1  say,  like  I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I  didn't  know  anything. 
1  just  got  a  stopwatch,  went  into  an  editing  room,  and  figured 
it  out.  That's  how  it  was  all  the  time  at  MTV.  Just:  "Here, 
go  off  and  do  it."  We  had  huge  testicles.  There  was  no  fear. 
It  was  us  against  the  world. 

BOB  PITTMAN:  We  were  a  bunch  of  kids,  and  when  you 
are  a  kid,  you  are  just  completely  sure  that  you  are 
K  right.  You  are  maniacal.  All  of  our  social  life  was 
hanging  out  with  each  other.  We  had  some  of  our  best 
^^^  ideas  over  dinner,  drinking  and  talking  and  laughing. 
Someone  would  say,  "Let's  buy  a  house  and  give  it  away  in  a 
contest."  And  it  would  be  "Hey,  why  not?" 

MARK  PELLINGTON,  PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT.  PROMOTION 
DEPARTMENT:  We'd  wear  bathing  suits  and  flip-flops  and  blast 
music,  like  kids  in  a  playground.  "What  if  I  just  throw  this 
shit  under  the  color  camera  and  we  turn  it  negative?"  we'd  say. 
"Oh,  that  looks  cool."  And  you  would  see  it  on  the  air. 
Nobody  would  be  telling  you  what  you  were  doing  was  wrong. 
Nobody  was  saying,  "This  isn't  linear,  this  isn't  the  right 
way  to  do  graphics."  They'd  just  say,  "This  is  our  spirit,  great." 

BOB  FRIEDMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING:  We  didn't  have 
purple  hair  in  my  department,  and  a  couple  of  us  had  been  to 
business  school,  but  no  one  was  letting  on  that  they  had. 
MTV  was  the  one  place  where  you'd  never  admit  you'd  gone 
to  business  school.  It  was  like  a  collective.  We  were  kids, 
though,  and  one  day,  a  very  important  client  was  coming,  and 
we  were  wondering  what  we  could  do  to  seem  more  mature 
and  grown-up.  Someone  said,  "Let's  buy  some  of  those 
pictures  of  fake  families  and  leave  them  on  our  desks."  That's 
what  we  did:  put  pictures  of  fake  families  on  our  desks. 

JUDY  McGRATH:  I  had  a  friend  who  went  to  the 
Wharton  business  school  who  came  over  sometimes 
He'd  shake  his  head  and  say,  "This  cannot  be  a 
business.  This  cannot  be  working.  I  mean,  look  at 
these  people!  It's  just  wrong." 

Tiie  contests  and  promotions  MTV  used  to  build  viewership  projected 
the  lunatic  spirit. 

JOHN  SYKES:  I'd  sit  back  and  say,  "All  right,  what  wild, 
insane,  off-the-wall  dream  can  I  come  up  with,  put  it  on 
TV,  have  someone  actually  win  it?  How  about  a  lost 
weekend  with  Van  Halen?  If  you  win,  we'll  pick  you 
W  and  your  buddy  up  in  a  Learjet  and  fly  you  off  for  48 
hours  of  pure  decadence  with  the  greatest  rock  'n'  roll  band 
in  the  world."  If  you  are  18  years  old,  that's  a  great  fantasy. 

RICHARD  SCHENKMAN,  PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT:  Kid  from 
Pennsylvania  wins,  and  we  fly  him  to  Detroit,  where  Van  Halen 
is  performing.  The  first  night,  he  goes  to  the  show.  The  band 
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has  a  big  sheet  cake  onstage,  David  Lee  Roth  brings  him  out,  and, 
as  the  crowd  go  apeshit,  they  dump  the  cake  on  him  and  spray 
him  down  completely  with  bottles  of  champagne.  Show's  over, 
they  go  backstage.  Van  Halen  is  drinking  Jack  Daniel's  and  the 
kid  is  drinking  Jack  Daniel's  and  everyone  is  getting  drunker 
and  drunker.  Finally,  they  throw  the  kid  into  the  shower  to  wash 
him  off.  A  few  minutes  later,  I  hear  "AAAAAAhhhhhhh  ..." 
coming  from  the  shower.  Turns  out,  they  threw  one  of  their 
groupies  into  the  shower,  too. 

The  music,  the  mayhem,  and  the  message  were  beginning  to  have 
an  effect. 

MARK  GOODMAN:  I  was  making  a  record-store  appearance  in 
Wyoming.  I  thought  it  would  be  like  Spinal  Tap  and  that  there'd 
be  four  people  there.  Well,  we  round  this  bend  and  there  are, 
like,  1,500  people.  I  thought,  My  God,  who's  here?  Then  I 
realized:  I'm  here! 

MARCY  BRAFMAN:  I  knew  we  were  doing  something 
right  when  I  gave  my  dad  an  MTV  T-shirt.  He'd  wear 
it,  and  the  kids  would  want  to  mow  his  lawn  for  free. 

DOM  FIORAVANTI,  GENERAL  MANAGER:  I  was  living 
in  suburban  New  Jersey  and  really  getting  it  from 
the  coaches  of  the  local  Pop  Warner  football  team. 
They  were  accusing  me  of  wrecking  their  program, 
because  little  boys  were  coming  home  from  school  and  watching 
MTV  all  afternoon,  instead  of  going  out  for  football.  But 
with  my  kids  and  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood,  I  was 
something  sort  of  special. 

JUDY  McGRATH:  Tom  Freston  was  in  a  barbershop  one  day,  and 
everyone  was  asking  for  Rod  Stewart  haircuts,  saying,  "I  saw  it 
on  MTV."  When  it  begins  creeping  into  that  part  of  the  culture, 
you  realized  this  was  not  just  a  couple  of  unemployed  rock 
fans  hanging  around  watching  TV  all  day.  Other  people  were 
starting  to  notice. 

ALAN  HUNTER:  I  kept  my  bartending  job  for  a  month,  because  I 
didn't  really  know  how  MTV  was  going  to  do.  Actor's  mentality. 
One  night,  I'm  making  a  daiquiri  for  a  guy,  and  he's  cocking 
his  head,  staring  at  me  the  longest  time.  Finally,  he  says,  "Man, 
you  look  so  damn  familiar."  Then  he  snapped  his  fingers. 
"Man,  your  voice  is  familiar,  too."  I  said,  "Where  are  you  from?" 
He  says,  "Jersey."  I  say,  "You  ever  watch  that  MTV  show?" 
He  says,  "Yes."  That's  when  I  began  to  realize  that  maybe  MTV 
is  going  to  be  a  job  I  can  keep. 

For  all  the  buzz,  MTV  was  hemorrhaging  cash,  as  advertisers— the 
sole  source  of  revenue-hung  back,  spooked  by  the  continued  refusal 
of  most  cable  operators  to  carry  the  channel.  Numbers  told  the 
story.  At  launch,  MTV  publicly  claimed  2.5  million  cable  customers. 
In  fact,  MTV  executives  admit,  the  total  was  well  below  a  million. 

BEVERLY  WEINSTEIN,  AD  SALES:  The  first  year,  we  were  lucky 
if  we  made  $  1  million  in  sales.  There  was  no  interest,  no  ratings, 
no  nothing.  The  ad  biz  is  very  risk-averse,  and  this  was 
something  that  was  brand-new.  People  just  weren't  standing  in 
line  to  buy  it. 

JORDAN  ROST.  VICE  PRESIDENT,  RESEARCH:  The  people  we 
needed  to  sell  were  not  in  the  demographics,  didn't  have 
passion  about  music,  didn't  care  what  was  happening 
in  Council  Bluffs.  Until  they  saw  their  own  kids  going  wild, 
they  weren't  going  to  buy. 

FRED  SEIBERT:  I  went  to  a  cable  convention  after  we 
launched,  and  the  talk  on  the  floor  was  the  Weather  Channel, 
not  MTV.  Because  that's  how  old  the  operators  were 
They  didn't  spend  their  weekends  thinking.  Who's  on  Tbp 
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TASTY  TV 

From  above:  MTV  rejuvenated 
Rod  Stewart's  career  and  brought 
his  spiky  shag  to  the  masses; 
sandwich  logo;  Les  Garland 
helps  Mick  Jagger  do  his  part 
for  the  "I  Want  My  MTV" 
campaign,  1982;  polka-dot 
logo,  1981;  Billy  Idol  faded  when 
video  budgets  soared. 


"You'd  be  out  five  or  six  nights  a  week 
easily.  I  lost  a  marriage,  and  a  lot 
of  other  people  had  drug  or  drinking 
issues.  It  was  survival  of  the  fittest." 


■Tom  Freston 
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of  the  Pops'!  They  spent  their  weekends  going,  "Thank 
( rod  it's  nice  out." 

GEORGE  LOIS,  AD-AGENCY  EXECUTIVE:  Hveryone  considered 
f    MTV  the  stupidest  idea  in  the  history  of  communications. 
Rock  'n'  roll  24  hours  a  day?  Talking  to  16-year-old  idiots? 
Sex,  drugs,  blah,  blah,  blah?  It  was  a  joke. 

//;  early  1982,  Pittman  instructed  Lois's  partner  Dale  Pan  to 
devise  an  ad  campaign  that  would  break  the  logjam. 

DALE  PON:  They  were  scared.  Everybody  1  ran  into  told  me: 
"This  has  got  to  work.  We're  counting  on  you,  Dale.  Don't 
fuck  up.  In  45  days,  new  stuff  has  got  to  go  on  the  air."  So  I'm 
thinking  about  rock  'n'  roll  and  everything  that  is  related  to 
rock  'n'  roll.  And  the  question  I  put  to  myself  was  "What's  your 
favorite  rock  'n'  roll  song  of  all  time?"  For  me,  it  was  the 
Rolling  Stones'  "Satisfaction."  That  helped  me  understand  the 
true  nature  of  rock  'n'  roll:  insatiable  desire.  We'd  done  an 
earlier  trade  ad  campaign  called  "Cable  brats"— "Rock  and  roll 
wasn't  enough  for  them.  Now  they  want  their  MTV."  We  just 
shortened  it  to  "I  want  my  MTV,"  an  homage  to  a  famous  cereal 
campaign  George  did  in  the  60s.  Then  a  partner  of  mine,  Dick 
Gershon,  had  a  brilliant  idea:  "Let's  advertise  where  there  is 
no  distribution,  where  the  cable  operator  has  said  no.  We  say, 
'Call  your  cable  operator,  America!  Demand  your  MTV!  Here's 
the  phone  number.  Make  them  fucking  sorry  they  said  no.'" 

Lois  presented  the  pitch  to  MTV's  senior  staff. 

LES  GARLAND:  George  comes  rolling  in  with  his 
easel  and  says,  "Garland,  who  does  MTV  belong 
to?"  Warner  Amex.  Wrong.  "Pittman,  who  does 
MTV  belong  to?"  He's  got  this  trick-question  thing 
going  with  everyone  in  the  room.  Finally  he  says, 
"MTV  is  the  color-TV  phenomenon,  you  guys.  If  you 
are  the  kid  on  the  block  with  the  first  color  TV,  all  the  other 
kids  come  to  your  house  to  watch  it.  Same  with  MTV.  It's 
that  cool.  It's  theirs,  the  kids',  it  belongs  to  them.  I  came  up 
with  a  campaign  for  a  breakfast  cereal  called  Maypo.  We  had 
sports  stars  like  Mickey  Mantle  and  Wilt  Chamberlain  saying, 
T  want  my  Maypo!'  This  campaign  is  going  to  be  a  bunch  of 
rock  stars  saying,  'I  want  my  MTV!'  Garland,"  he  goes,  "can 
you  get  Mick  Jagger  to  say  that?"  I  go,  "I  think  so."  He  goes, 
"That's  who  we  got  to  get  first.  Mick  Jagger  is  the  most 
important  rock  star  in  the  world.  If  we  can  get  him  to  do  it, 
the  rest  of  them  will  be  easy."  And  I  go,  "I  fucking  love  it." 

The  others  present  were  more  cautious,  but  came  around. 

DAVID  HOROWITZ:  The  cable  operators  were  so 
strong,  you  were  warned  not  to  go  behind 
them  to  the  public.  That  was  a  real  no-no. 
They  would  break  you  if  you  did  that.  But  it 
came  to  the  point  where  we  didn't  have  a  choice. 

JOHN  LACK:  We  have  this  big  powwow,  and  the  question  is 
"Do  we  go  around  the  gatekeeper  and  go  right  to  the 
customer?"  'Cause  we  knew  this  product  was  going  to  be  hot 
with  young  people— we  just  had  to  get  to  them.  But  we 
couldn't  get  to  them  without  distribution,  and,  of  course, 
these  cable  operators  held  the  keys.  After  much  agony,  long 
hours  of  fighting,  we  decided  to  go  for  it. 

BOB  PITTMAN:  This  was  a  Hail  Mary.  'Cause  if  it  didn't  work, 
we  were  never  going  to  make  it. 

Tlie  trick  now  was  getting  Jagger  to  agree. 

LES  GARLAND:  We  find  out  that  Mick  is  louring  in  Paris  and  will 
see  us.  So  we  jump  on  a  plane.  It's  a  gamble:  we  don't  know 
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lo  it  01  n"i 
[ruth  be 
and  .1  half,  and  found 
:  w  i    ii  ii  so  much  fun,  If  I 
nyway,  the  phone  call 
n    ind  went  into  the  rap:  We 
upon  this  campaign,  and  he  being  who 
important  that  he  say  yes  to  my  request. 
Which  is  that  he  agrees  to  us  shooting  him  the  next  day  saying, 
I  want  my  M  I  \ !    He  says.  "I  don't  do  commercials."  1  say, 
I  prefer  to  look  at  it  as  more  of  an  endorsement  for  a  new 
phenomenon  called  music  video.  We  just  happen  to  be  the  only 
venue  that  plays  them."  He  goes,  "It's  still  a  commercial."  1  go, 
"If  you  were  paid,  does  that  change  it?"  And  he  goes,  "Well  . . ." 
So  I  say,  "All  right.  Mick,"  and  I  reach  into  my  pocket,  pull 
out  a  dollar  bill,  and  lay  it  on  the  table.  And  I  say,  "Will  you 
lake  it'.'"  He  starts  laughing  and  says,  "Garland,  I'll  do  it." 
The  next  day,  we  do  the  shoot  and  then  hightail  it  back 
to  New  York,  where  Sykes  is,  dialing  in  rock  stars  left  and  right. 
Pete  Townshend  and  David  Bowie  and  Pat  Benatar  and  John 
Cougar   we  have  a  bunch  of  them  in  the  can.  We  had  the 
campaign  on  TV  within  14  days. 

The  impact  of  the  $2  million  ad  blitz  in  March  1982  was  instant 
and  overwhelming. 

BOB  McGROARTY:  I  got  calls  from  cable  operators  saying,  "Take 
those  spots  otTthe  air!  We  are  getting  flooded  with  phone 
calls  and  it's  screwing  up  our  business!"  I  said,  "Oh,  really?" 
and  called  Dale  Pon  and  said,  "Put  more  spots  on." 

JOHN  LACK:  We  bought  $300,000  worth  of  airtime  in  Denver, 
where  TCI  is,  and  we  blew  Denver  away:  "I  want  my  MTV! 
I  want  my  MTV!"  The  phones  rang  like  it  was  an  avalanche. 
After  two  weeks,  Malone  calls  and  says,  "I  give." 

TOM  FRESTON:  We'd  go  in  and  attack  a  town  and  we'd 
run  like  three  or  four  weeks  of  this  advertising  and 
the  phones  would  ring  off  the  hook  and  every  cable 
operator  in  the  market  would  add  the  service.  And  we'd 
be  off  to  another  city.  We  were  rolling  across  the 
country  and  adding  a  million  subs  a  month.  It  was  fantastic. 

LES  GARLAND:  Before  the  campaign,  we  did  a  study  of  the 
target  audience  and  found  that  the  awareness  factor— people 
who  had  seen  MTV  or  heard  of  it— was  just  under  20  percent. 
Four  weeks  later,  we  do  the  same  study.  The  recognition 
factor  now  is  89  percent. 

The  last  bastion  to  fall  was  Time  Inc -owned  Manhattan  Cable. 

DALE  PON:  New  York  was  hard.  The  "I  Want  My  MTV" 
campaign  would  run  periodically,  but  the  guy  who  ran  the 
system  said,  "The  phone  can  ring  all  it  wants.  I  don't  care.  The 
other  cable  operators  are  just  weak.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
bullied  or  blackmailed.  Don't  fuck  with  me.  I'm  not  doing  it." 

JACK  GAULT,  PRESIDENT,  MANHATTAN  CABLE:  My  13-year-old 
son  wanted  his  MTV.  What  teenage  kid  didn't?  But  we  clearly 
were  the  most  important  cable  TV  system  in  the  country.  I 
thought  they  should  pay.  They  thought  that  was  heresy.  So  the 
negotiation  was  protracted.  Finally  we  got  creative  and  came  up 
with  a  deal  where  they  would  buy  some  of  my  unsold  ad  inventory. 

To  celebrate  the  deal,  MTV  executives  hosted  a  party  for  cable 
operators  at  a  tony  Manhattan  nightspot.  To  buck  up  the  staff 
which  had  been  excluded.  Garland  came  up  with  a  counter. 

LES  GARLAND:  I  went  to  I 'it  man  and  said,  "I  want  to  do 
something  really  cool  for  th<    itaff.  Have  a  first-birthday  party. 
1  real  big."  He  said,  "Gar-i  tan,  -eat  idea,  but  we  just  can't 
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do  it.  Money  is  too  tight.  It  wouldn't  look  good  corporalely." 
I'm  pissed,  so  I  get  my  department  heads  and  said,  "(iuys,  put 
together  a  parly  and  don't  lell  me  anything."  One  of  them  says, 
"Gar-man,  where  are  we  going  to  gel  the  money?"  I'm  like, 
"Please,  give  me  a  break.  Surely  each  of  you  can  find  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  your  budget  and  make  it  look  like  something 
else.  I  mean,  we  aren't  beginners  here."  I  start  hearing 
rumblings  in  the  hallways:  This  thing  is  going  to  be  a  blowout. 
I'm  still  playing  dumb,  but  at  some  point  they  come  to  me  and 
say,  "Garland,  we  are  really  struggling  for  a  theme."  I  said, 
"What's  more  fun  than  gambling?"  They  find  some  unbelievable 
location,  and  the  night  of  the  party  I  show  up  at  10:30,  and 
the  kids  are  having  a  ball.  Everyone's  got  a  wad  of  fake 
money— my  face  is  on  it,  it's  Garland  money— and  there  are 
prizes— TVs  and  stereo  systems  and  motorcycles  and  all  kinds  of 
shit— and  everybody  is  getting  hammered.  "Speech,  speech," 
they  are  saying.  I  get  up  on  the  stage  half  snockered  and  go  into 
my  best  Bob  Pittman  imitation.  And  who  do  I  see  in  the 
audience?  Bob  Pittman.  He  says  to  me,  "We'll  deal  with  this 
Monday."  All  weekend  I'm  going,  I'm  outta  here.  Monday 
morning,  I'm  sitting  in  my  office,  and  Dwight  Tierney,  who's  in 
charge  of  human  relations,  calls.  I  think,  Oh,  shit,  here  we  go, 
they're  blowing  me  out.  I  say,  "You  want  me  to  bring  my 
lawyer?"  He  says,  "What  are  you  talking  about?  All  we  need  to 
know  is  where  you  got  the  prizes.  Other  than  that,  no  problem." 
That's  why  I  love  Pittman. 

With  MTV  airing  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  by  the  turn  of 
the  year,  everyone  was  breathing  relieved  sighs— and  encountering 
sudden  celebrity. 

MARTHA  OUINN:  J.J.  and  I  were  walking  down  57th  Street,  and 
a  homeless  guy  lying  in  a  doorway  looks  up,  and  says,  "Hey, 
aren't  you  Martha  Quinn?"  We  said,  "Yeah,  how's  it  going?" 
We  walk  away  and  I  say  to  J.J.,  "How's  that  guy  have  cable?" 

JORDAN  ROST:  When  I  worked  for  NBC  and  wore  my  logo 
baseball  cap,  no  one  cared.  I'd  wear  an  MTV  jacket,  and  I 
couldn't  get  three  blocks  without  being  asked  four  times,  "You 
really  work  for  MTV?" 

GALE  SPARROW:  When  people  like  Elton  John  started  calling  to 
say,  "Can  I  be  a  guest  V.J.?,"  you  knew  we  were  making  it. 
Everyone  wanted  to  come  on  board.  People  weren't  calling  about 
their  lower  acts— they  were  calling  about  their  main  acts.  It  was 
like,  "Do  you  have  room  for  an  interview?"  I  had  a  staff  of  eight, 
and  we  couldn't  even  cover  the  calls.  We  were  getting  250  a  day. 

NICK  RHODES.  KEYBOARDIST,  DURAN  DURAN:  We'd  go 
over  to  their  studio  several  times  a  week  whenever  we 
were  in  Manhattan.  Andy  Warhol  was  a  friend  of  ours 
and  we  took  him  down  there.  He  loved  it.  Just  sat 
taking  photographs  the  whole  time  of  absolutely 
nothing.  But  Andy  was  thrilled  to  see  what  the  MTV 
experience  was  all  about. 

JUDY  McGRATH:  We  got  Motorhead  to  tape  an  MTV  l.D.  At 

the  shoot,  Sykes  was  saying,  "I  want  you  to  say,  'Hi,  I'm  Lemni) 
from  Motorhead,  and  you're  watching  MTV.'"  The  camera 
rolled,  and  Lemmy  said,  "This  is  Motorhead,  and  if  you  don't 
watch  MTV,  I'm  coming  to  your  house  and  rip  up  your  lawn  an 
tear  your  poodle's  head  off."  We  run  this  thing,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  am  getting  calls  from  Steve  Tyler  and  Tina  Turner  saying 
"Hey,  I  want  to  do  one  of  those."  And  I  thought,  You  do? 

MTV's  corporate  parent,  Warner  Amex,  meanwhile,  was  posting 
heavy  losses,  in  part  because  the  Movie  Channel  was  taking 
a  clobbering  at  the  hands  of  Cinemax.  a  competing  "flanker 
brand"  recently  released  by  II BO.  Fed  continued  on  paoi    it 
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h  s  hard  to  see  the  difference  one  vote  makes.  But  the  difference  is  clear  and  it  is  significant.  It's  about  standing  up 

what  you  believe  in.  Making  your  voice  heard.  Starting  something  to  take  control  of  your  future— and  the  future  of  your 

.  i  hi ni ry.  Your  vote  will  bring  you  one  step  closer  to  the  outcome  you're  looking  for.  And  it  may  help  determine  the 

election  Oldsmobile,  in  conjunction  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  is  encouraging  women  to  Take  A  Friend  To  Vote. 

Like  .1  stand  with  twice  the  power  Here,  some  familiar  faces  inspire  their  friends  to  join  them  at  the  ballot  box. 


Oldsmobile. 

start    something 


Singer/songwriter  Aimee  Mann  goes  to  the  polls 
with  best  friend,  comedienne  Mary  Lynn  Rajskub 

"Voting  is  really  all  you've  got— your  one  voice  in  the  world. 
It's  difficult  to  impart  that  to  people  though.  I  think  you  just 
have  to  learn  the  hard  way  that  living  in  an  insular  fashion, 
thinking  only  about  yourself,  life  just  isn't  so  great.  Hopefully 
by  trial  and  error  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  realize  that 
ultimately  it's  to  your  benefit  to  think  of  the  community." 
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Olympic  Gold  Medalist 

and  basketball  star 

Sheryl  Swoopes  makes  voting 

a  team  effort  with  her  friend 

and  son's  nanny  Naomi  Lucas 

"Voting  is  just  like  basketball:  obviously 

it  takes  more  than  one  person  to 

get  the  job  done.  It  takes  everybody 

coming  together  as  one.  Everybody 

voting.  Everybody  playing  on  the  team 

if  you  want  to  win.  I  don't  think  there 

are  enough  women  out  there  voting  to 

make  a  difference  for  women's  and 

children's  issues.  Everybody  needs 

to  get  out  there  and  vote." 
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The  League  of  Women  Vfocers 
80  Years  an  J  Going  Strong 

This  year,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 

celebrates  80  vital  years  of  public 

education  and  grassroots  political 

advocacy.  Dedicated  to  "making 

democracy  work,"  the  nonpartisan 

League  encourages  citizens'  informed 

and  active  participation  in  all  phases 

of  the  electoral  process.  Their  2000 

"Take  A  Friend  To  Vote"  campaign  is 

designed  to  get  people  to  the  polls  in 

force  by  encouraging  individuals  to 

mobilize  family  and  friends.  Oldsmobile 

is  proud  to  sponsor  this  initiative. 


Connect  with  everything  you  need 

to  know  about  voting,  The  League, 

and  a  chance  to  win  a  trip  to 

a  2001  inaugural  ball  at 

www.friend2vote.com. 
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Our  sponsorship  of  the  Take  a  Friend  to  Vote  campaign  underscores  our  commitment  to  the  electoral 

process  and  to  your  right  to  vote.  On  behalf  of  the  entirely  new,  remarkably  agile,  politically  impartial 

2001  Aurora,  we  encourage  you  and  your  friends  to  drive  the  vote. 
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(on  i  iM  1 1)  i  kom  pagi   !26  up,  American  Express  persuaded  Ross 

In  sell  most  of  the  Movie  Channel  to  Viacom,  and  ousted  Warner 
Antex's  CEO.  The  new  chief  was  Ronald  Reagan's  transportation 
secretary  Drew  Lewis,  who'd  shown  his  tOUgh-mitldedness  by 
firing  the  nation's  striking  air-traffic  controllers.  The  first  casualty 
at  MTV  was  Lack,  who  left  in  January  1983.  McCroartv 
departed  shortly  thereafter.  Though  Schneider  remained  in  his 
post.   Mil  "s  master  was  now  Boh  Pitlnuin. 

BRIAN  DIAMOND:  Physically.  Bob  wasn't  around  much,  but 
everybody  felt  his  presence.  The  running  joke  was  that  Bob 
would  call  and  say,  "Get  the  plants  off  the  set."  Three  days  later: 
"Put  the  plants  back  on  the  set."  It  was  like.  "Oh,  my  God, 
Big  Brother's  watching.  We  can't  get  away  with  anything  anymore." 
We  all  knew  who  was  driving  the  ship. 

TOM  FRESTON:  Bob  made  the  old  suits  at  Warner  and  Amex 
feel  comfortable  that  they  were  in  good  hands  with  a  smart  guy 
who  was  ready  to  exploit  popular  culture  in  a  smart  way.  He 
had  a  relentless  focus  on  "What  does  the  consumer  really  want? 
If  we  get  into  his  head,  everything  else  kind  of  comes  together." 

^k    GALE  SPARROW:  Pittman  lost  his  eye  when  he  was  a  child, 
Hk    and  Garland  lost  his  eye  when  he  was  at  MTV  because 

\   they  sent  him  the  wrong  medication,  and  John  Sykes 
^^B  had  a  sort  of  an  astigmati  m.  though  the  rumor  was 

that  he  would  have  knocked  out  both  his  eyes  if 
tie  had  to.  One  day.  I  came  down  with  an  eye  inflammation. 
Pittman  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Gale,  I  always  knew  you  were 
executive  material." 

fRED  SEIBERT:  One  night  we  are  at  a  company  retreat  out  at 
.he  end  of  Long  Island,  and  eight  or  nine  of  us  end  up  in 
i  rental  car.  Everyone  is  sitting  on  someone  else's  lap,  including 
3ob,  who's  in  the  backseat  behind  Dwight  Tierney,  who's 
driving.  It's  dark.  There  are  no  streetlights  anywhere.  Bob 
•eaches  up  and  puts  his  hands  over  Dwight's  eyes.  "Keep 
Jriving,"  he  says.  We're  all  thinking,  God,  we  are  going  to  die. 
3ob  goes,  "Aw,  we  did  this  in  Mississippi  all  the  time."  The 
woman  who  is  sitting  next  to  me  says,  "That's  what  I  like  about 
lim.  He's  fearless." 

"ilttnan  would  need  courage  to  handle  MTV's  finances.  In  two 
•ears  on  the  air,  the  channel  had  racked  up  a  reported  $33.9 
nillion  in  losses  and  was  projected  to  lose  $20  million  more  in 
1983.  Lewis  had  other  ideas. 


P 
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BOB  PITTMAN:  Drew  Lewis  took  me  out  to  lunch  and 
said,  "Bob,  either  you  get  the  loss  down  to  $12  million 
or  we're  going  to  shut  it  down."  So  we  had  to  start 
whacking  everything  to  make  it  happen. 


i  .(ARK  BOOTH:  Penetration  of  cable  was  modest,  ad  sales  were 
I  nodest,  expenses  were  high.  Warner  Amex  was  saying, 

'Either  you  crack  the  economics  or  you're  gone.  We're  not  the 

ialvation  Army." 

j  )OUG  HERZOG,  DIRECTOR,  MTV  NEWS:  All  of  a  sudden,  every 
I  lime  was  being  watched.  The  whole  idea  was  to  see  what  we 
I  :an  do  for  nothing. 

)AVID  HILTON,  HEAD  OF  AFFILIATE  SALES  AND  MARKETING: 

t  went  from  being  "Can  we  do  this?"  to  "How  can  we  make  it 
writable?  ' 

ro  Pittman  and  Horowitz,  it  was  evident  that  neither  cost-cutting 
I  tor  ad  revenues  would  he  sufficient  to  lift  MTV  from  the  red. 

tOB  PITTMAN:  No  one  in  the  cable  business  had  been  successful 
|j  >eing  entirely  advertiser-supported.  If  we  were  ever  going  to 
I  nake  any  money,  we  had  to  get  the  cable  operators  to  pay. 


DAVID  HOROWITZ:  That's  when  it  hit  the  fan.  The 
attitude  of  the  cable  operators  was  that  we  were 
damned  lucky  they  were  letting  us  onto  their  systems.    ■ 

MARK  BOOTH:  We  went  back  and  said,  "This  isn't 
going  to  work  out  the  way  it's  been  working.  Here's  our  new 
rate  card— 10  cents  per  home  per  month— and  we  will  give  you 
a  much  better  deal  now  than  if  you  wait."  The  cable  industry 
saw  that  if  they  wanted  to  have  a  more  robust  content 
community,  they  needed  to  re-distribute  the  wealth.  We  basically 
created  a  strategy  that  enabled  everyone  to  win. 

JOHN  REARDON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS: 

Mark  Booth  and  I  walked  out  the  door  of  a  cable  operator  in 
Colorado  after  doing  our  first  contract.  And  right  there  in 
the  parking  lot,  we  jumped  up  in  the  air  and  slapped  hands, 
and  said,  "Jesus  God,  we  are  actually  going  to  get  money 
for  this  thing!" 

While  cable  operators  were  having  their  arms  twisted,  MTV  was 
coming  under  increasing  fire  for  its  nearly  all-white  playlist. 
The  most  vocal  critic  was  "Slick"  Rick  James.  After  MTV  passed 
on  his  "Super  Freak"  video,  he  puh/icly  accused  the  channel 
of  "taking  black  people  back  400  years,"  setting  off  a  torrent  of 
charge  and  countercharge. 

JOHN  SYKES:  Racism  was  the  furthest  thing  from  our 
minds.  We  were  trying  to  build  a  very  narrowly  focused 
channel,  just  like  radio.  The  problem  was,  we  were 
the  only  game  in  town,  so  the  media  was  expecting  us 
to  be  like  traditional  TV  and  put  on  all  things  for  all 
people.  From  everything  we'd  learned  in  radio,  that  didn't  work. 
No  one  from  the  country  community  was  picketing  out  front, 
saying,  "Why  aren't  you  playing  country  artists?" 

TOM  FRESTON:  If  you  look  at  who  was  making  rock  music  in 
those  days,  it  was  pretty  much  white  boys  with  guitars.  There 
were  some  black  artists  who  got  rotation  on  MTV,  but  not  many, 
because  there  weren't  a  lot  of  black  artists  playing  rock  'n'  roll. 
When  clips  came  in,  the  programming  guys  were  a  bit  overly 
religious  on  the  issue.  The  playlist  was  a  lot  stricter  than  it  had 
to  be,  because  we  really  didn't  have  any  competition  out  there. 

CHARLES  M.  YOUNG,  WRITER,  PROMOTIONS  AND  SHOWS:  I 

was  coming  home  on  the  subway  wearing  my  MTV  jacket,  and 
this  black  kid  comes  up  to  me,  and  he  was  so  excited.  He 
wanted  to  work  at  MTV;  he  just  loved  it.  We  got  off  at  the 
same  stop,  and  we  talked  about  MTV  all  the  way  to  my 
apartment.  I  went  in  feeling  so  rotten  that  there  was  no  black 
music  on  MTV.  I  thought,  God,  this  is  completely  unfair. 

CAROLYN  BAKER,  DIRECTOR  OF  TALENT  ACQUISITIONS:  MTV 

was  supposed  to  be  a  white-boys'  channel,  and  it  was  really  set 
in  stone.  I'm  black,  and  Rick  would  talk  to  me  about  it,  Stevie 
Wonder  would.  Teddy  Pendergrass  would,  Nick  Ashford  and 
Valerie  Simpson  would.  But  it  was  not  a  subject  that  I  ever  really 
talked  about  at  MTV.  But  it  did  come  up  with  Bob  when  he 
wouldn't  let  me  buy  a  long  James  Brown  piece.  He  said.  "My 
audience  doesn't  think  that  rock  'n'  roll  came  from  James 
Brown;  they  believe  it  came  from  the  Beatles." 

J.  J.  JACKSON:  I  was  sent  to  cover  a  birthday  party  Bill  Cosby 
was  throwing  for  Miles  Davis.  We  sit  down  and  Miles  looks  me 
dead  straight  in  the  eyes  and  says,  "Tell  me.  young  man.  how 
come  MTV  doesn't  play  any  black  videos'"  I  said.  "Well,  at 
this  point,  our  format  is  rock  'n'  roll,  and  Jimi  Hendrix  didn't 
make  any  videos.  We  don't  play  Elvis  Presley,  either,  and  sonic 
people  consider  him  the  father  of  rock  'n'  roll.  Or  Dwight 
Yoakam,  or  any  of  those  people.  Believe  me.  if  I  thought  the\ 
weren't  playing  black  artists  because  they  were  black,  there's  DO 
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.  and  osi  an  equally  unprecedented 
tim  •  the  most  expensive  video  to  date, 
shattered  when  Pittman  agreed  to  pay 
th<  expt  admire  disguised  as  a  east  of 
ntary,  While  shoaling  was  in  progress, 
set 

LES  GARLAND:  '  m  united  to  Michael's  trailer.  I'm  wailing  in 
■.nil  when   ill  of  the  sudden  a  pair  of  socks  comes 
flying  out  from  this  dark  room  in  the  back  and  lands  at  my  feel. 
His  assistanl  says,  "That  means  Michael  is  ready  to  see  you." 
So  I  pick  up  his  socks  and  go  back.  He's  lying  down  and  I  sit 
and  we  talk  i'oy  an  hour.  He  said,  "Garland,  I  just  want  to 
thank  you  so  much  for  everything  you've  done  through  MTV 
to  support  m_\  career."  I  said,  "Stop,  man,  1  am  the  guy  who 
should  be  saying  "Thank  you'  to  you  for  making  such  great 
music  for  such  great  videos."  When  "Thriller"  came  out,  we'd 
plaj  it  two  or  three  limes  a  day.  We  also  pre-promoted  every 
time  it  was  going  to  play,  and  every  time  it  did,  it  spiked  the 
ratings.  Thai's  when  we  knew  that  event  programming  would 
work  within  the  confines  of  what  we  were  doing  at  MTV. 

MTV,  which  had  already  made  the  careers  of  Culture  Club,  Cyndi 
Lauper,  and  Damn  Damn,  would  fuel  other  made-for-video  mega- 
stars,  none  brighter  or  more  controversial— than  the  Material  Girl. 

JOHN  SYKES:  The  first  time  I  met  Madonna  was  at  Cafe  Un 
Deux  Trois  on  44th  Street.  She  was  very  quiet  and  very 
controlled  and  kind  of  was  letting  her  attitude  be  known. 
Which  was  this  kind  of  street-smart,  tough  woman  who 
wanted  to  do  business.  She  had  like  a  Screaming  Mimi's  kind 
of  retro  outfit  on,  a  little  veil  over  her  face.  She  wanted 
to  find  out  what  we  were  doing  and  talk  to  us  about  her 
music.  But  she  was  very  guarded  and  wasn't  going  to  offer 


her  friendship  that  easily.  Basically,  she  was  setting  her 
image  with  us  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  come  to  her. 
She  knew  exactly  how  to  package  herself,  exactly  how  much 
to  give  each  time,  exactly  how  to  make  the  look  as  important 
as  the  sound.  She  really  represented,  along  with  Michael 
Jackson,  the  beginning  of  a  new  video  generation.  A  lot  of 
artists  thai  only  cared  about  the  look,  or  only  cared  about 
the  sound,  never  made  the  transition  and  kind  of  went 
by  the  wayside.  But  she  understood  the  balance. 

^^K^k    GALE  SPARROW:  She  had  one  video  a  ■  iisco-Iike  thing, 
m        IHL    called  "Electric"  something,  and  she  asked  if,  as  a 
\  ■         1^   favor,  we'd  play  it  late  at  night,  so  she  could  watch 
Me^/^I    i[  herself.  We  weren't  sine,  because  it  really  wasn't 

m  ioinui    But  (iarland  said,  "She's  so  sexy,  let's 

just  play  it  really  late  or  early  in  the  morning  and  Pittman 
will  never  know."  But  Pittman  did  watch,  and  every  now  and 
then  he'd  call  Garland  and  say,  "Bud,  what's  going  on?  You 
guys  are  getting  out  of  line."  But  the  channel  was  looking 
nice,  and  Pittman  let  us  do  it.  And,  boy,  did  that  favor  pay 
off.  Because  her  next  video  was— wow!— night-and-day  better. 
We  played  the  hell  out  of  that.  "Borderline"  was  next  and 
Madonna  was  a  star.  That's  when  everything  started  changing. 
It  wasn't  just  AOR  music.  It  was  a  little  more  pop.  The  image 
became  as  important  as  the  music. 

MARCY  BRAFMAN:  We  fought  about  putting  Madonna  on. 
There  was  this  feeling  that  she  was  too  pop,  too  dance-music, 
and  we  weren't  about  dance  music.  When  her  stuff  took 
hold,  it  changed  something  in  not  a  good  way.  It  became 
more  glitz  and  showbizzy.  It  was  not  that  free,  wildness-of-youth, 
born-to-raise-hell  kind  of  rock  'n'  roll.  It  was  engineered. 
It  was  entertainment. 


JEFF  AYEROFF,  CREATIVE  DIRECTOR.  WARNER  BROS. 
RECORDS:  Madonna  was  the  first  act  I  worked  with 
at  Warner,  and  I  was  wheeling  and  dealing  with 
Sykes  and  Gale  Sparrow,  saying,  "This  girl  is  going 
to  be  the  biggest  star  on  MTV."  They  got  her  right 
away,  but  they  didn't  get  her  music  right  away,  so  they  were 
sort  of  hesitant.  We  did  a  series  of  videos,  and  one  of 
them    where  she's  this  street  girl  who  gets  picked  up  by 
the  photographer  and  she  spray-paints  his  car— started  the 
phenomenon.  They  realized  they  had  something  that  brings 
their  audience  to  them.  She  was  the  right  person,  the  right 
artist,  the  right  product,  at  the  right  time.  Madonna  fed  them, 
and  they  fed  her.  They  went  hand  in  hand  together. 

The  success  of  Madonna  and  Michael  Jackson  sent  video-production 
costs  spiraling,  enraging  record-company  executives  and  artists 
(dike.  The  airwaves,  meanwhile,  were  filling  up  with  music-video 
shows,  hoping  to  ape  MTV's  exploding  popularity.  To  stanch  the 
competition  on  the  one  hand,  and  placate  the  record  companies  on 
the  other.  Pitiman  began  offering  labels  payments  for  hot  videos  in 
return  for  "windows  of  exclusivity"  Under  pressure  from  increasingly 
vocal  interest  groups,  as  well  as  image-nervous  American  Express, 
MTV  also  began  cracking  down  harder  on  video  content. 

STAN  CORNYN:  We  gave  Madonna  a  video  to  do,  and  the 
^pr  i  cost  was  going  to  be  $10,000.  Then  the  producer  says, 
I  "We  want  to  shoot  it  in  Italy,  so  it's  going  to  be  25." 
f  J  Madonna  is  starring  for  us,  so  we  come  up  with  the  25. 
'Well,  the  whole  thing  ends  up  at  $100,000.  At  this  point, 
the  management  of  record  companies  are  shitting  cornerstone- 
size  bricks. 


BOB  SUMMER:  One  video  we  did  for  George  Michael  was 
something  in  excess  of  a  low-budget  movie.  The  artists  were 


demanding  it,  and  if  you  didn't  have  a  video  available  at  the 
time  of  launch,  you  weren't  competitive.  It's  that  simple.  The 
all-powerful  record  companies  found  themselves  in  the  position 
of  being  leveraged  by  the  MTV  gang. 

BOB  KRASNOW,  PRESIDENT.  ELEKTRA  RECORDS:  We  were 
WL   spending  $300,000  on  a  video  more  often  than  not.  And 
Br  I  started  seeing  a  very  subtle  change  in  the  bands.  All 
r    of  the  sudden,  they  were  starting  to  realize  that  they 
couldn't  go  out  in  this  national  format  with  bellies.  They 
needed  to  take  care  of  their  whole  appearance.  They  were  getting 
slimmed  down,  more  muscular.  Appearance  became  important. 
People  were  realizing,  "Hey,  this  is  a  professional  business  we're 
in  that's  grossing  millions  of  dollars."  The  whole  mentality  of 
how  we  approached  our  business  was  changing  dramatically. 

BILLY  IDOL:  You  saw  the  big  guns  move  in  on  MTV.  Suddenly,  you 
were  competing  on  a  level  that  was  ridiculous.  People  like  Michael 
Jackson  moved  everything  up.  Instead  of  $200,000,  it  was  $2 
million.  It  stopped  the  homegrown  effect— it  became  video  hell. 

STAN  CORNYN:  MTV  asking  for  exclusives  was  another  astonishing, 
throw-them-out-of-the-office  thing  to  do.  The  ballsiness  of  these 
guys.  I  sometimes  thought  that  maybe  that's  why  Horowitz 
and  Pittman  wore  glasses— so  they  wouldn't  get  hit  too  badly. 

BOB  KRASNOW:  It  was  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  the  point 
was,  MTV  was  actually  paying  us,  which  was  a  lot  better  than 
us  paying  disc  jockeys  to  play  our  records.  This  was  a  total 
turnabout.  You  had  to  grovel  to  get  your  records  played  on 
most  radio  stations,  and  here  was  this  huge  new  idea— actually 
cultivating  relationships. 

TIM  NEWMAN.  VIDEO  DIRECTOR  FOR  ZZ  TOP:  It  pissed  everybody 
off.  The  labels  had  a  chance  to  encourage  competition.  Instead, 
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THE  BIG  LEAP 

From  above:  Madonna 
wows  'em  at  the  MTV  awards 
show,  1984;  "formal"  logo, 
1981;  Michael  Jackson 
in  his  format-busting  1983 
video  "Billie  Jean"; 
Van  Halen,  fronted  by 
David  Lee  Roth,  goes  pop 
with  "Jump"  in  1984. 


Miles  Davis  looks  me  dead  straight 
in  the  eyes  and  says,  'Tell  me,  young 
man,  how  come  MTV  doesn't  play 
any  black  videos?'"    —J.  J.  Jackson 
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llicy  delivered  Uiemselves  into  the  hands  of  MTV,  which  was 
a  winner.  It  changed  the  whole  game. 

JACK  SCHNEIDER:  There  was  one  Mick  Jagger  thing,  where 
you  opened  a  refrigerator  and  there  were  decapitated  heads.  I 
said,  "What?  I  can't  put  that  on  the  air."  "Well,  you  must,"  I 
was  told,  "because  if  you  don't,  Mick  said  he's  never  going  to 
give  us  anything  again."  "In  a  pig's  ass,"  I  said.  "Mick  will  give 
us  anything  we  want,  because  we  sell  records." 

JO  BERGMAN.  VIDEO-DEPARTMENT  HEAD,  WARNER  BROS. 
RECORDS:  Anything  that  Standards  and  Practices  decided  was 
a  little  too  risque,  had  too  much  flesh,  would  get  kicked  back 
for  recut.  You  had  to  go  frame  by  frame  because  somebody 
thought  they  saw  the  shadow  of  a  nipple.  There  was  crying  in 
the  editing  rooms.  Tempers  were  raw. 

BILLY  IDOL:  Pressure  groups  started  to  look  in  on  what 
you  were  doing,  and  say,  "Oh,  you  offended  women's 
liberation,"  or  whatever.  In  the  beginning,  you  could 
have  a  lighted  cross  behind  you,  and  people  didn't 
think  you  were  trying  to  be  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  wasn't 
being  taken  quite  so  seriously.  Now  MTV  wanted  to 
control  more  and  more  what  you  said.  You  were  getting,  "People 
should  do  this  in  videos,  they  shouldn't  do  that." 

More  changes  were  in  the  offing,  after  MTV  and  Nickelodeon  were 
listed  as  a  publicly  traded  company,  MTV  Networks  Inc.,  in  the 
summer  of  1984,  with  Warner  Amex  retaining  a  controlling  interest. 
The  first  alteration  was  the  removal  of  Jack  Schneider,  and  the 
naming  of  David  Horowitz  as  president  and  CEO.  A  move  that 
caused  far  more  interned  consternation  was  the  lopsided  award  of 
stock  options.  Corporate  behavior  was  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
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CHIP  RACHLIN,  DIRECTOR  OF  LONG-FORM 
ACQUISITIONS:  Bob  got  100,000  shares,  vice  presidents 
and  above  10,000  shares,  and  then  it  dropped  for 
everybody  else  to  25  shares  for  every  year  of  service. 
When  you've  got  people  in  their  20s  and  early  30s  really 
into  what  they  are  doing,  not  looking  at  the  clock  and  giving 
you  everything  they've  got— I  felt  that  didn't  translate. 

DOM  FIORAVANTI:  Going  public  made  you  realize  that  MTV 
was  more  than  just  fun— it  was  a  big-money  game.  There  was 
intense  pressure  every  day:  how  we  spent  and  managed  our 
money;  issues  of  ratings  and  demographics;  how  we  were  going 
to  hit  certain  targets  in  order  to  satisfy  the  financial  community. 
The  ad-sales  people,  of  course,  were  always  interested  in  making 
money.  But  the  programming  people— it  was  difficult  to  get 
them  to  recognize  that  a  corner  had  been  turned,  and  that  this 
was  now  a  business,  which  needed  to  go  in  some  direction  other 
than  just  plain  fun.  That  was  my  mission  from  Bob  Pittman.  I 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  to  provide  maturity  to  the  playpen, 
so  to  speak.  It  was  almost  sad,  because  it  had  started  off  in  a 
very  innocent  way— all  these  young  kids,  and  all  they  wanted  to 
do  was  create  art  and  participate  in  this  incredible  phenomenon. 
But  when  the  money  began  to  flow,  it  went  180  degrees  in  the 
other  direction.  This  was  the  rock  'n'  roll  generation  grown  up. 

MARCY  BRAFMAN:  People  were  jockeying  for  positions  and  power. 
It  was  as  if  suddenly  there  was  a  realization  that  there  was 
something  to  protect.  The  minute  that  happens,  it  kills  the 
entrepreneurial  edge  that  drives  something.  I  noticed  the  change 
in  lots  of  ways:  the  number  of  people  who  had  to  approve 
creative;  the  chances  we  were  willing  to  take  with  the  statements 
we  made;  the  second-guessing  on  almost  everything.  They  wanted 
everything  to  be  corporate.  It  stopped  wanting  to  be  new. 

ANDY  SETOS:  Everything  started  to  get  out  of  hand  when  we 
made  money.  Because  then  everyone  realized  that  whoever 
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a  lot.  •  hat's  when  it  got  dark    when 
iorc  01  less,  and  we  were  much  more 
i    ide 

nwiC>HT  liERNEY.  HtA1,;  OF  PERSONNEL,  WASEC:  I  was  in  a 

:n  ,i,  executive  who  professed  long  and 
loudl)    moi  other  exec  in  the  company   about  the 

■.  to  people,  how  people  were  the  most 
imj  irl  ,"i  thing  and  blah,  blah.  blah.  And  1  said  lo  her.  "Look, 
ilk  to  on  about  one  of  your  execs.  She  humiliated 
a  new  hire  in  the  hallwuv  screamed  and  yelled  at  her  in  public, 
it  was  absolutely  appalling."  And  this  executive  said  to  me. 
"Yeah,  but  did  you  see  the  numbers  she  brought  in'.'"  I  thought 
to  myself,  Things  are  really  changing. 

»GALE  SPARROW:  My  old  boss,  the  nicest  guy  in  the 
world,  learned  he'd  been  fired  when  he  came  to  work 
k   and  found  that  all  his  belongings  had  been  moved 
ft  out  of  his  office.  My  new  boss  calls  me  in  and  says, 
'  "Gale,  you've  been  way  too  kind  to  these  record- 
company  people.  We  have  to  play  hardball.  We  want  only  the 
biggest  acts,  and  we  aren't  going  lo  play  anymore  of  this 
little  bullshit  stuff."  1  said.  "This  'little  bullshit  stuff  put  us  on 
the  map."  I  think  about  it  for  a  week,  decide  I'm  not  buying  it, 
that  it's  lime  to  leave.  1  tell  my  boss  and  he  says,  "You  must 
have  PMS."  1  say,  "I'm  outta  here." 

ALAN  HUNTER:  We'd  been  loose  as  a  goose  for  three 
or  lour  years.  There  was  nothing  I  couldn't  do,  no 
irreverence  I  couldn't  be  involved  in.  If  I  wanted  to 
pick  my  nose  on-air,  I  knew  I  could.  Then  one  day  we 
found  we  couldn't  be  little  kids  anymore.  Bob  wanted 
more  respectability  for  the  channel.  So  we  were  sent  to  this 
communication  lady,  who'd  coached  George  Bush  and  Dan 
Rather  and  heavy-duty  people  like  that.  We'd  sit  down  with 
her  and  go  through  our  little  tapes.  I  might  have  made  some 
offhand  remark,  like  "Check  that  out."  She'd  stop  the  tape  and 
go.  "Alan,  we  need  to  work  on  your  full-sentence  skills."  We  did 
this  for  an  hour  every  week  for  six  months.  It  drove  you  crazy. 

JO  BERGMAN:  Periodically  MTV  would  have  meetings  to  pump 
you  up  about  the  new  acts  you  were  coming  out  with.  Somehow, 
I  got  the  wrong  invitation— not  to  the  label  pump-you-up  meeting, 
but  to  the  advertiser  pump-you-up  meeting.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  music.  The  focus  was  on  "You  should  be  buying  time 
with  us,  because  we  are  going  to  deliver  the  demographics, 
whatever  it  takes."  That  was  whipping  a  Band-Aid  from  the  eyes. 
We  felt  we  were  inventing  something  new.  It  turned  out  we 
were  actually  making  commercials. 

But  MTV  could  still  put  on  a  great  show.  That  was  demonstrated 
in  September  1984,  when,  in  an  extravaganza  featuring  Tina 
Turner,  Huey  Lewis  and  the  News,  Rod  Stewart,  and  channel 
queen  Madonna,  the  first  annual  MTV  Video  Music  Awards  were 
staged  at  Radio  City  Music  Hull. 

LES  GARLAND:  Up  until  a  week  before  the  show,  Madonna 
j  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a  set  she  wanted.  But  one 
day  she  calls  and  goes,  "Garland,  I've  got  it.  I  want  a  tiger. 
I  want  to  lay  around  and  sing  'Like  a  Virgin'  to  the  tiger." 
1  said,  "I  don't  think  we  can  do  that  at  Radio  City.  If  that 
tiger  went  nuts  and  ate  Walter  Yetnikoff,  I've  got  a  fucking 
problem."  She  died  laughing,  and  I  said  I'd  check  it  out.  I  did, 
and  I  call  her  back  and  say  they  are  not  going  to  let  us  have 
any  tigers  at  Radio  City.  So  she  comes  back  with  a  17-foot  cake 
we  only  had  five  days  to  build  for  her.  It  threw  us  overbudget, 
.  cake.  At  rehearsal,  she's  climbing  up  the  cake  and 
ng  thing  with  nothing  else  on  underneath.  I'm 
md  looking  up,  and  going,  "Hmmm  ..." 


She  looks  down  and  says.  "How  does  my  butt  look?"  "Looks 
good  1 1  "i 1 1  down  here."  I  say. 

ANDY  SETOS:  Midtown  Manhattan  was  MTV  for  that  evening. 
There  were  limos  up  and  down  Sixth  Avenue    it  was  just 
un-freaking-believable,  It  was  the  ticket  in  town. 

BEVERLY  WEINSTEIN:  Lverybody  wanted  to  go:  every  advertiser  in 
the  world,  every  client  in  the  world.  I  was  thinking.  Whoa, 
look  at  this.  We  are  a  big  deal. 

JOHN  REARDON:  All  the  cable  operators  are  in  their  tuxedos, 
and  their  wives  are  dressed  to  the  nines,  and  they're  not  believing 
what  they're  seeing:  Mayor  Koch  with  a  gloved  hand,  acting 
like  Michael  Jackson,  Bette  Midler  and  Dan  Aykroyd  in  their 
space  suits.  My  wife  and  I  are  sitting  in  the  fourth  row.  pinching 
ourselves.  Then  Madonna  comes  out  in  a  wedding  dress  with  a 
jeweled  boy  toy  belt  and  lies  down  on  the  stage  and  is  humpin" 
up  and  down,  singing  "Like  a  Virgin."  I'm  saying  to  myself, 
Oh  my  God,  what  are  the  cable  operators  thinking?  But  I  didn't 
lose  a  single  customer.  They  talked  about  that  night  forever. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety,  MTV  was  girding  for  war.  Ted  Turner, 
who'd  been  railing  that  MTV's  "satanic"  videos  threatened  to 
transform  the  nation's  teenagers  into  "Hitler  Youth,"  unveiled  plans 
to  launch  his  own  cable  music  network— this  one  to  be  offered  free 
to  cable  operators.  To  lead  the  "Cable  Music  Channel,"  Turner 
selected  Scott  Sassa,  now  the  West  Coast  president  of  NBC,  who 
had  run  Night  Tracks,  a  weekly  music-video  show  on  Turner's  TBS. 

SCOTT  SASSA:  Ted  calls  me  into  his  office,  points  a  finger 
at  me,  and  says,  "How  old  are  you?"  I  say,  "Twenty-five." 
He  says,  "You  are  about  to  become  the  youngest  person 
to  ever  run  a  network.  How  does  it  feel?"  Ted  never  had 
a  problem  with  sex  on  TV;  it  was  violence.  Twisted  Sister, 
for  instance,  had  a  video  where  they  threw  some  kid's  father 
out  the  window.  We  decided  we  were  going  to  be  family  video. 
The  announcement  was  in  August.  We  launched  in  November. 

MTV  struck  back  with  a  fierce,  all-fronts  campaign,  which  included 
relegating  performers  who  provided  videos  to  Turner  to  the  bottom 
of  the  playlist,  or  barring  them  from  the  channel  altogether. 

TOM  FRESTON:  We  used  every  trick  we  could  find,  because  basically 
he  was  attempting  to  put  us  out  of  business.  If  he  could  destroy 
our  economics  by  making  his  service  available  for  free  and  having 
people  dump  us,  we  were  over.  Because  if  you  don't  have 
distribution  in  this  business,  you  don't  have  a  business. 

DWIGHT  TIERNEY:  First  of  all,  he  called  us  "satanic."  Then, 
when  he  launches  on  TV,  he  pushes  a  button  and  says,  "Take 
that,  MTV!"  He  unleashed  the  gods  when  he  did  that.  Our 
affiliate  sales  and  marketing  guys  just  went  nuts.  You're  talking 
about  a  religious  crusade.  They  worked  16,  20  hours  a  day, 
because  they  were  not  going  to  lose. 

JOHN  SHAKER:  Ted  Turner  to  that  point  had  never  had  a  failure. 
When  he  set  his  sights  on  MTV,  we  realized  we  were  fighting 
the  programming  gorilla.  We  were  told,  "This  is  it.  Beat  Turner 
or  we're  finished."  The  message  was  in  our  blood.  We  were 
fighting  for  our  lives. 

As  the  battle  healed  up,  MTV  wheeled  out  the  ultimate  anti-Turner 
weapon,  with  its  plan  to  launch  "VH1"  (for  "video  hits"),  an 
adult-oriented  clone  of  Turner's  new  network.  It  would  also  be  offered 
lo  cable  operators  without  charge. 

BOB  PITTMAN:  Before  MTV,  I  was  at  the  Movie  Channel,  which 
was  going  great  guns  until  suddenly  one  day  HBO  announced 
this  thing  called  "Cinemax."  So  I  learned  about  flanker  brands; 
they'd  almost  killed  the  Movie  Channel.  We  decided  lo  do  the 
same  thing.  Instead  of  MTV  fighting  con  mm  ed  on  paoi    h 
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'That's  how  it  was  all  the 
time  at  MTV.  Just: 
'Here,  go  off  and  do  it' 
We  had  huge  testicles. 
There  was  no  fear.  It  was 
us  against  the  world." 
—Joe  Davola 


"VHl. 


with  the  Cable  Music 
Channel,  we  started 
another  service,  called 
to  do  battle.  It  was  our  Cinemax. 


IEVIN  METHENY,  DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAMMING:  We  picked  three 
nusical  genres  that  wouldn't  cannibalize  MTV:  R&B,  country, 
nd  adult  contemporary.  We'd  have  Tony  Bennett,  followed 
iy  Kool  and  the  Gang,  followed  by  Willie  Nelson;  the  Judds, 
flowed  by  Latoya  Jackson,  followed  by  Air  Supply.  It  was 
ery  odd,  and  it  didn't  work,  but  the  point  with  VH 1  was  to 
nonopolize  shelf  space,  rather  than  create  a  successful  entity. 

4ARCY  BRAFMAN:  Around  the  office,  we  were  saying 
lat  an  MTV  person  and  a  VH  1  person  have  the  same 
imi  Hendrix  poster.  The  MTV  person  has  it  sort  of 
ipped  and  wrinkled  and  curled  up  at  the  edges,  and  it's 
tuck  to  his  wall  with  thumbtacks  of  different  colors, 
"he  VH  1  person  has  it  in  a  frame  with  glass. 

'4TV's  tactics  achieved  the  desired  results:  about  a  month 
lifter  it  went  on  the  air  in  1984,  Turner  folded  the  Cable  Music 
^hannel  and  unloaded  its  assets  to  MTV  for  a  token  $1  million. 

iAVID  HOROWITZ:  We  were  at  the  cable  Ace  Awards,  and  I  heard 
familiar,  hoarse  voice  yelling,  "Dave!  Dave!"  I  looked  around 
nd  there's  Ted.  He  pulled  a  white  handkerchief  out  of  his 
reast  pocket  and  got  down  on  his  knees  and  waved  it  in  front 
f  my  face.  "Dave,"  he  said,  "you  beat  our  ass." 

EVIN  METHENY:  One  of  the  affiliate-relations  guys  had  black 
uttons  made  with  white  text  on  them.  The  copy  read 
amething  like  "696:59:59."  We  passed  them  out  at  the  cable 
low.  People  would  say,  "What's  the  696:59:59?"  It  was  the 
umber  of  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  that  Ted  Turner's  Cable 
lusic  Channel  was  on  the  air. 

merican  Express,  however,  had  tired  of  MTV. 

kAMES  ROBINSON  III:  This  was  a  very  different  business  than  what 
merican  Express  was  all  about.  Because  of  the  programming, 
e  were  also  getting  a  lot  of  flak— and  we  are  supposed  to  be  a 


THE  SUITS  AND  THE  TALENT 

MTV  Networks  chairman  Tom  Freston 

and  MTV  president  Judy  McGrath  with 

'N  Sync  (from  left,  Chris,  Joey,  Lance, 

ustin,  and  JC)  backstage  at  Radio  City 

Music  Hall  before  the  Video  Music 

Awards,  September  7,  2000.  Inset, 

an  Eminem  look-alike  on  MTV's 

Total  Request  Live. 


financial-services  company,  with  all  of 
the  proper  imaging  that  goes  with  that.  So  both  the  board 
and  some  of  the  senior  management  within  Amex  were 
concerned—in  some  instances  beyond  the  point  I  thought  justified. 
But  I  had  to  agree  that  this  was  not  core  and  central,  and 
therefore  not  a  proper  allocation  of  manpower  and  capital,  relative 
to  the  other  things  that  the  company  should  be  doing. 

In  June  1985,  American  Express  opened  talks  to  sell  its  stake  in 
Warner  Amex  to  Warner  Communications.  Warner,  in  turn, 
negotiated  to  sell  MTV  to  Viacom,  purchaser  of  the  Movie  Channel. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  owned  by  the  notoriously  tighlfisted 
media  conglomerate,  Pittman  and  Horowitz  found  financing  to 
mount  a  senior-management-led  leveraged  buyout  from  Theodore 
Forstmann's  investment  firm,  Forstmann  Little  &  Co.  As  the  dickering 
over  terms  with  Warner  got  under  way,  an  Irish  rocker  named 
Bob  Geldolfwas  laying  final  plans  for  a  gargantuan  benefit  concert 
to  aid  the  victims  of  famine  in  Ethiopia.  Tfie  July  13  event  was 
christened  "Live  Aid."  MTV  televised  the  entire  proceedings 

JOAN  MYERS,  LES  GARLAND'S  SECRETARY:  The  first  interview  of  the 
day  was  Jack  Nicholson.  Mark  Goodman  asked  him  some  questions. 
And  all  Jack  says  is  "I  sure  wish  I  knew  how  to  play  guitar." 

BRIAN  DIAMOND:  After  Jack,  everything  was  cake.  Mark 
Gastineau  of  the  Jets  was  there;  we  talked  to  him.  The 
Pretenders,  Phil  Collins   got  them.  All  kinds  of  characters 
were  running  around  backstage.  I  went  up  to  the  Beach 
Boys'  manager,  explained  what  we  wanted,  and  he  said, 
"Hang  on  a  sec."  He  then  sits  down  on  a  bench  and  puts  his 
arm  around  Brian  Wilson  and  says,  "O.K.,  Brian,  we  arc  going  to 
do  this  interview,  and  we  are  going  to  feel  good  about  this 
interview."  I  was  like,  "Wow!" 

JOAN  MYERS:  The  only  one  who  wasn't  very  cool  was  Madonna 
She  had  tons  of  people  around  her  saying,  "Don't  look  at  her " 
We  were  all  "Excuse  me?  I  just  had  coffee  with  Bob  Dylan  and 
this  one  and  that  one,  and  she  is  saying,  'Don't  look  at  me'?" 

TOM  FRESTON:  It  was  great  validation  for  us.  ABC  was  there, 
but  they  telescoped  everything  into  three  hours,  and  our  ratings 
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TV  REVOLUTIONARIES 

MTV  founders  (from  left)  Jack 
Schneider,  Les  Garland,  John  Sykes, 
John  Lack,  Bob  McGroarty,  and 
Fred  Seibert  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
on  September  7,  2000,  before 
the  awards  show.  Inset,  MTV's  Carson 
Daly  with  a  crowd  of  Eminems  on 
Total  Request  Live. 


were  in  line  with  theirs.  We  were  viewed  as  a  real,  legitimate 
player  in  the  music  and  the  media  business.  We  were  the 
centerpiece  of  a  force  in  the  culture.  "Live  Aid"  took  us  up 
to  a  whole  other  level. 

SUE  BINFORD:  That  was  a  moment  when  you  thought,  This  has 
gone  beyond  being  a  24-hour  music  channel  that  is  playing  a 
lot  of  bands  and  selling  a  lot  of  records.  That  was  a  moment 
when  you  really  appreciated  where  MTV  was  taking  you. 

The  self-congratulation  was  brief.  In  late  August  a  last-minute 
snag  in  the  negotiations  with  Ross  allowed  Viacom  to  up  the 
bidding  and  seize  MTV. 

JOHN  SYKES:  We  had  the  press  release  written  up  announcing 
the  buyout,  and  we  took  one  of  the  Forstmann  brothers 
to  the  Springsteen  concert  at  the  Meadowlands  to  celebrate. 
\nd  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Viacom  came  in  and  offered 
$525  million.  We  went  back  to  Forstmann  Little,  and  Teddy 
Forstmann  said,  "No  cable  channel  is  worth  over  half  a  billion 
dollars.  We're  out." 

TOM  FRESTON:  The  new  owners  came  in,  and  the  first 

thing  they  say  is  "We  know  that  a  lot  of  you  have 

stock  options  and  that  you  expect  them  to  be  paid 

out.  We're  not  sure  that  legally  we  have  to  do  that." 

Those  were  their  first  words.  So,  like,  "Not  only  do 

you  not  know  us,  but  we're  going  to  fuck  you"  was  the  message. 

Then  it  was  like,  "Whoa,  this  party  is  over." 

JOHN  SYKES:  They  spoke  to  us  at  a  management  retreat.  It  kind 
of  felt  like  I  was  watching  a  Republican  convention.  Basically 
they  said,  "You're  a  bunch  of  kids.  We're  going  to  show 
you  how  to  run  this."  It  was  like  having  your  grandfather 
telling  you,  "Do  this,  don't  do  that."  At  that  point,  we  all  knew 
ere  gone. 


"If  you  were  good,  it  was  the 

best  life  you  could  have, 

because  If  was  rock  'n'  roll, 
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women,  it  tyas  everything 
***  that  kids  love." 


-John  Lack 
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KEVIN  METHENY:  I  guess 

if  there  was  one  big 

blinding  glimpse  of  the 

obvious  it  was  that  the  limo  rides 

around  the  block  were  about  to  be  over.  It  seemed  like  a 

good  idea  to  take  the  check  and  go. 

Many  of  those  whod  created  MTV  did  go,  among  them  Sykes, 
Brafman,  Brindle,  Rachlin,  and  Garland.  The  original  V.J.'s  soon 
departed  as  well,  and  bit  by  increasing  bit  MTV  replaced  its  all- 
video  programming  with  a  more  traditional  "show"  format,  covering 
aspects  of  the  youth  lifestyle  beyond  music.  Ordering  the  initial 
changes  was  Bob  Pittman,  who  replaced  David  Horowitz  as  MTV 
president  and  CEO.  in  December  1985.  But  after  eight  months  Pittmat 
resigned  to  embark  on  a  high-profile  career  path  that  eventually  led 
to  his  current  position,  president  of  America  OnLine.  Tom  Freston 
took  over  Pittman's  duties  at  MTV,  which  received  a  welcome  jolt  oj 
support  when  Sumner  Redstone  took  over  Viacom  in  June  1987. 
Freston  continues  as  CEO.  of  MTV  Networks,  a  mu/tibillion-dollai 
combine  that  transmits  in  12  languages  and  includes  Nickelodeon, 
VH1,  and  Country  Music  Television  (CMT).  In  1994,  Sykes  relume 
to  lead  a  top-to-bottom  renovation  of  VH1,  where  he  remains  as 
president.  Under  the  leadership  of  another  veteran  of  the  old  days, 
Judy  McGrath,  the  MTV  mother  ship  recently  launched  "MTV2," 
whose  programming  is  close  to  that  of  the  channel  that  changed 
the  culture,  one  minute  past  midnight,  August  1,  1981. 

JOHN  LACK:  1  said  one  time,  "Guys,  you  are  going  to  get  up  on  t 
wave,  and  this  baby  is  going  to  roll  a  long  way.  Because  we  are 
onto  something  here  that  this  country  is  going  to  jump  on.  So  don't 
fuck  this  up,  we  have  a  big  one  ahead  of  us."  And  they  believed 
it— because  if  you  looked  on  the  screen,  it  was  the  most  exciting 
thing  you  ever  saw.  It  was  television  that  didn't  look  like  television. 
This  was  rock  'n'  roll.  And  for  my  generation,  rock  'n'  roll  was 
our  passion,  our  poetry,  really.  I  mean,  "Desperado"  is  still  as 
good  as  anything  in  any  poetry  book.  Who  said,  "You  better  let 
somebody  love  you  before  it's  too  late"?  Wasn't  Shakespeare, 
wasn't  Yeats,  it  was  Don  Henley.  You  better  lei  somebody  love 
you  before  it's  too  late.  That  was  this  generation.  □ 
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THE  PILGRIMS  DIDN'T  USE 
YELLOW  COLOR  #37. 


And  neither  should  you.  This  year,  treat  your  holiday 
guests  to  Pumpkin  Pie  with  Ginger  Streusel.  Get  the 
recipe  at  epicurious.com/go/pumpkin.  Plus  hundreds 
of  other  delicious  Thanksgiving  recipes  and  great 
holiday  ideas  from  Gourmet  and  Bon  Appetit. 
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Mick  Jagger  and 

Steve  McQueen  held  court 

from  its  tufted  red  booths. 

Beautiful  girls  frugged 

in  cages  above  its 

dance  floor.  The  most  famous 

club  in  rock  history,  the 

Whisky  a 'Go  Go  on  the  Sunset 

Strip,  launched  a  generation 

of  music,  froi|i  the  Byrcls 

and  Buffalo  Springfield  to 

Frank  Zappa  and  the  Doors 

i  BY  DAVID  KAMP 


The  Sunset  Strip  is  officially  a 
no  cruising  zone,  as  caution- 
ary white  signs  remind  you  ev- 
ery quarter-mile  or  so.  But  in 
the  glare  of  business  hours,  the 
scourge  of  "cruising"  isn't  much 
of  an  issue.  The  Strip  in  day- 
time is  mostly  worker-mobiles  shuttling 
hurriedly  between  Beverly  Hills  and  Holly- 
wood, which  was  actually  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  1.7-mile  stretch  of  road:  to  get 
movie  people  swiftly  from  their  homes  in 
the  palmy  west  to  the  studios  in  the  sun- 
baked east,  and  back  again.  One  radical 
soul,  however,  defies  the  cruising  ban  and 
rolls  westward  at  lawn-mower  speed  in  his 
black  Lincoln  Navigator,  pointing  at  things 
like  a  tourist.  His  name  is  Elmer  Valen- 
tine. He  is  77  years  old  and  is  driving 
barefoot.  "That  island,"  he  says,  motion- 
ing to  a  blank  triangle  of  land  marooned 
in  the  intersection  of  Sunset  and  Crescent 
Heights,  "was  where  they  had  a  little  club 
called  Pandora's  Box.  The  kids  used  to 
spill  out  into  the  road  so  you  couldn't 
move.  You  couldn't  fucking  move!  Kids  10- 
deep  on  the  sidewalk,  into  the  road!  That's 
where  the  riots  started.  You  heard  of  the 
riots  on  Sunset  Strip?" 

Someone  behind  us  honks— a  disapprov- 
ing noncruiser.  "Fuuuck  you,"  says  Valen- 
tine, though  not  with  the  combustive  anger 
of  the  salty  and  aged,  more  the  sighing 
bemusement  of  an  enlightened  old-timer 
who's  thinking,  Jeez,  loosen  up,  kids;  you 
see  more  when  you  take  it  slow.  This  is  a 
man  who  first  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  via 
freight  car  and  upturned  thumb— he  was  14, 
it  was  the  Great  Depression,  and  after  the 
hobo  trains  got  him  as  far  as  San  Fran- 
cisco from  his  hometown  of  Chicago,  he 
hitchhiked  the  rest  of  the  way  downstate. 
Up  on  the  right  comes  the  Comedy 
Store,  formerly  Ciro's,  the  crown  jewel  of 
the  Strip's  glorious  1940s  champagne-in-a- 
bucket  epoch.  Valentine  explains  that  Ciro's 
reconstituted  itself  as  a  hip  60s  rock  club 
just  long  enough  to  launch  the  Byrds.  but. 
unable  to  secure  a  liquor  license,  morphed 
into  a  short-lived  teenybop  haven 
.      with  the  risible  name  It's  Boss. 


THE  WILD  PARTY 

A  swinging  night  in 

April  1964  at  the  Whisky  a 

Go  Go.  In  the  booth  is  go-go 

girl  Joanie  Labine.  Johnny 

Rivers  and  his  band 
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Moving  along,  Valentine  points 
out  an  undistinguished  build- 
ing on  the  plot  where  Dino's 
Lodge  was,  "Dean  Martin's 
place,  where  Kookie  worked  in 
77  Sunset  Strip."  The  next  site 
Forming,     y    0f  notc  js  an  empty  lot  across 
^^^    the  street  from  the  ers.it/  nud- 
century  greasy  spoon  Mel's  Diner,  for- 
merly the  genuine  mid-century  greasj  spoon 
Ben  Frank's.  "That's  where  I  had  the 
Trip,"  says  Valentine.  The  Trip  was  a  tins 
but  chic  rock  club  Valentine  opened  in 
1965  in  the  space  vacated  bj  the  (  rescen- 
^\o.  a  jazz  club;  one  of  Us  gimmicks,  de- 
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STEPPING  UP, 
GETTING  DOWN 
Above,  the  line  outside 
the  Whisky  a  Go  Go,  1964; 
below,  Bunny  Colette, 
a  regular,  dances  the 
Watusi  with  a  friend. 


vised  by  Valentine's  music-mogul  buddy 
Lou  Adler,  was  that  the  names  of  the 
current  Billboard  Top  10  singles  were 
displayed  on  its  facade. 

But  the  highlight  of  Valentine's  tour 
comes  a  few  blocks  later,  after  we've 
passed  the  spot  where  the  Classic  Cat 
topless  club  used  to  be  (now  the  Tow- 
er Records  classical  annex)  but  before 
we've  hit  the  former  sites  of  Gaz- 
zarri's  (now  the  Key  Club)  and  the 
very  first  Hamburger  Hamlet  (now 
Beverly  Sunset  Motors).  "There  it 
is,"  says  Valentine  adoringly,  as  if 
proffering  a  school  photo  of  a  grand- 
daughter. Behold,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Sunset  and  Clark,  the 
most  famous  club  in  the  history  of 
rock  music,  the  Whisky  a  Go  Go— 


its  facade  currently  painted  in  a  queasy 
alternation  of  yellow  and  pastel-purple  rec- 
tangles. "Aww,  I'm  proud  of  it,"  Valentine 
says.  "It  was  just  so  popular,  right  from  the 
very  first  night.  I  tell  you,  I  was  just  lucky. 
It  was  easy.  You  know  what?  It  was  easy. " 

Valentine  opened  the  Whisky  a  Go 
Go  in  January  of  1964.  Johnny  Riv- 
ers, later  famous  for  the  song  "Secret 
Agent  Man,"  was  the  headliner.  The  club 
was  an  instant  smash,  a  cultural  trendset- 
ter from  the  outset;  we  have  Valentine  to 
thank  for  introducing  the  terms  "a  go  go," 
'go-go  girl,"  and  "go-go  cage"  into  our 
-ular,  and,  more  significantly,  for 
Iping  launch  the  careers  of  some  of  the 
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sumcd  to  be  a  New  Yorker, 
was  actually  an  LA.  kid 
who  recorded  the  bulk  of 
his  celebrated  Wall  of  Sound 
output  at  Gold  Star  Stu- 
dios on  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard.) Today,  the  words 
"Sunset  Strip"  may  auto- 
matically summon  a  men- 
tal montage  of  sleaze— 
|    cocaine,  skull  tattoos, 
breast  implants,  hamburg- 
t    er  grease— but  35  years 
ago  there  was  no  place 
more  sunshiny  and  brim- 
ming with  possibility.  "It 
was  an  amazing  time," 
fck      says  Gail  Zappa,  who 
k     met  her  future  hus- 
L    band,  Frank,  when ' 
she  was  21  and 
■    working  as  Valen- 
W   tine's  secretary.  "In 
r    those  days  [on  the 
Strip],  people  with 
long  hair  who  had  cars 
waved  to  each  other— long 
hair  was  a  mark,  a  signifi- 
er.  Like  'Wow:  there's  an- 
other one!  We're  actually 
making  progress!'"  The  Strip 
offered  the  Aquarian  good 
vibes  of  Haight-Ashbury  with 
a  Hollywood  difference: 
better-looking  people  and  no 
body  stink.  As  Gene  Clark, 
the  handsomest  Byrd  and  the 
one  with  the  best  Beatles- 
cum-Prince-Valiant  haircut,  re- 
marked upon  his  return  from 
a  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
mid-60s,  "Long  hair  is  all 
right,  but  they  look  like  girls 
out  there.  I  mean,  you  don't 
even  know  if  it's  clean,  man." 
Roger  McGuinn,  Clark's  then 
bandmate,  remembers  apologiz- 
ing to  his  San  Franciscan  friends 


best  rock  'n'  roll  bands  ever. 
"Once  the  Whisky  started  to  happen,  then 
Sunset  Boulevard  started  to  happen,"  says 
Lou  Adler.  "L.A.  started  to  happen,  as  far 
as  the  music  business— it  blew  up."  In- 
deed, the  mythologizing  of  psychedelic 
San  Francisco  and  Brill  Building-era  New 
York  often  obscures  Los  Angeles's  status 
as  the  seat  of  American  pop  in  the  60s, 
the  city  that  gave  us  not  only  the  explicitly 
California-identified  Beach  Boys  and  Jan 
&  Dean,  but  also  the  Doors,  the  Byrds, 
Buffalo  Springfield,  the  Mamas  and  the 
Papas,  Frank  Zappa,  Captain  Beefheart, 
and  Sonny  &  Cher.  (To  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  Phil  Spector,  a  man  often  pre- 


happen." 


for  L.A.'s  shortcomings— the  smog,  the  traf- 
fic, the  lookism— but  adds,  "I  liked  L.A.  It 
was  an  amazing  music  town  then,  almost 
more  than  it  was  a  movie  town." 

The  Whisky  was  the  hub  of  this  re 
markably  fertile  scene,  a  place  for  the 
aforementioned  acts  to  perform  and/or 
hang  out,  and  for  these  acts'  fans  to  share 
in  the  rapture.  Valentine  was  the  scene's 
unlikely  paterfamilias— an  ex-cop  and  jazz 
aficionado  from  Chicago  who  was  ahead) 
past  40.  "Back  then,  we  really  believed  in 
'Don't  trust  anyone  over  30,'  but  Hlmer 
was  different,"  says  Cher.  "He  was  the  one 
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Clockwise  from  top  left 

Ann  Margret  and  Joe  Namath; 

Keith  Moon  and  girlfriend; 

George  Harrison  and  Jayne  Mansfield, 

with  Ringo  at  left;  David  Crosby, 

Gene  Clark,  and  Roger  McGuinn 

of  the  Byrds;  Mansfield; 

David  Hockney;  Brian  Wilson, 

right,  with  his  first      ^W 

wife,  Marilyn. 


older  person  we  trusted." 

The  kids  loved  Valentine  not 
only  for  his  peaceable  de- 
meanor and  soft,  jowly  mug 
Jack  Nicholson  has  de- 
scribed him  as  looking  like 
"all  seven  of  (he  dwarves" 
but  also  because  he  gen- 
uinely enjoyed  their  music 
and  their  company.  "You 
didn't  know  who  owned 
Ciro's,  you  didn't  know 
who  ran  Ciro's,"  says  Ad- 
ler.  "But  Elmer  was  a 
face,  someone  you  could 
^k  connect  to,  a  celebri- 
ty in  his  own  right." 
Which  makes  his 
obscurity  today,  in 
our  relentlessly 
archival  Behind 
the  Music-sVdsh-E! 
Hollywood  live  Story 
culture,  all  the  more 
curious.  Valentine  has 
retreated  so  quietly  into  re- 
tirement that  few  people  realize 
he's  still  around.  He  says  he 
has  seen  himself  referred  to  in 
print  as  "the  late  Elmer  Valen- 


tine," and  several  people  I 
interviewed  for  this  story 
made  a  point  of  asking  me 
when  he  died.  Still  oth- 
ers, L.A.  music  scenesters 
who  pride  themselves  on 
being  in  the  know,  said 
they'd  heard  that  Valen- 
tine "isn't  doing  so  well," 
and  is  a  shut-in  be- 
fogged by  Alzheimer's. 
In  fact,  Valentine  is 
hale  and  vigorous  and 
contends,  "I'm  better 
than  1  ever  was."  Though  he 
doesn't  get  out  much  socially 
anymore,  he  walks  several  miles 
a  day  and  bides  his  time  happily 
at  his  house  up  in  the  Holly- 
wood Hills,  smoking  herb  and 
listening  to  jazz  CDs  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  dogs  (a  boxer  and  a 
pit  bull),  two  tankfuls  of  tropical 
fish  ("I  think  of  fish  as  living 
art"),  and  two  greenhouses  full  of 
orchids.  His  legendary  lovability  is 
apparent  from  the  moment  he 
appears  in  his  doorway.  He  has  a 
snuffly  Doc/Sneezy  speaking  voice 
to  match  the  face,  a  jolly  cast  to  his 
features,  and  the  sturdy  build  of  a 
benevolent  protector:  good  height, 


broad  shoulders,  large  hands,  an  air  of  la- 
tent strength;  picture  Fred  Mertz  if  he 
grew  his  hair  out  and  acquired  a  predilec- 
tion for  cheeba.  Up  in  his  bedroom,  he 
shows  me,  in  the  most  unassuming,  non- 
boastful  way,  concrete  evidence  of  his 
charm  and  continuing  vigor:  bountiful 
home  snapshots,  held  fast  under  plate 
glass  on  top  of  his  dresser,  of  the  young 
lovelies  he's  walked  out  with  over  the 
years -women  40,  50  years  his  junior,  in- 
cluding Gia  Carangi,  the  doomed,  heroin- 
addicted  80s  model  whom  Angelina  Jolie 
played  in  a  TV  movie,  and  the  knockout 
Polish  model  in  her  20s  he  happens  to  be 
dating  now.  "I  know  I'm  pushing  80,"  he 
says.  "The  wonderful  thing  is,  with  all 
these  girls,  music  is  the  common  bond. 
With  music  as  the  common  bond,  they 
look  beyond  the  physical."  Adler,  more 
succinctly,  says,  "Elmer  is  a  wolf." 

Is  this  man  still  alive?  Is  he  ever.  What's 
more,  his  recall  is  better  than  that  of  the 
rock  stars  who  spent  the  60s  in  his  club. 

Johnny  Rivers,  the  Whisky's  star  at- 
traction for  the  first  year  of  its  exis- 
tence, recalls  the  state  of  the  Strip 
before  his  arrival  on  it  as  "pretty  dead, 
really."  The  early  1960s  were  something  of 
an  interregnum  on  Sunset.  Old-Hollywood 


nightspots  such  as  Ciro's,  the  El  Mocam- 
bo,  and  the  Trocadero  were  either  dead 
or  dying,  having  lost  their  action  to  the 
big  rooms  of  burgeoning  Vegas,  and  rock 
'n'  roll  hadn't  yet  stormed  in  to  the  res- 
cue. Small  clubs  like  the  Crescendo  and 
the  Renaissance  did  good  business  with 
jazzers  and  Beatniks,  but  the  closest  thing 
there  was  to  a  cohesive  youth  movement 
in  Hollywood  was  off  the  Strip,  in  the  folk 
clubs.  At  the  Ash  Grove  on  Third  Street 
and  the  Troubadour  on  Santa  Monica 
Boulevard,  young  folkies  were  able  to  bask 
in  mutual  admiration  and  earn  better 
money  than  they  did  in,  say,  Greenwich 
Village,  where  Roger  McGuinn  had  been 
making  "three  to  ten  dollars  a  night  after 
they  passed  the  basket  around."  Among 
those  who  met  for  the  first  time  on  this 
circuit  were  McGuinn,  David  Crosby,  and 
Gene  Clark,  who  formed  the  Jet  Set,  the 
precursor  to  the  Byrds. 

Valentine,  meanwhile,  was  running  a 
restaurant-nightclub  at  the  corner  of  Cres- 
cent Heights  and  Santa  Monica  cal 
P.J.'s.  Named  in  homage  to  P.  J.  Clarke's, 
the  New  York  pub,  it  was  more  a  lounge- 
act  kind  of  place  than  a  folk  club,  but  it 
gained  a  measure  of  national  fame  thank 
to  the  quasi-folkie  Trini  Lopez,  whose 
1963  live  album,  Trini  Lopez  at  P.J.'s,  lea 
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sd  a  hit  cover  of  Pete  Seeger's  "If  I  Had 
femmer." 

Valentine  had  moved  to  Los  Angeles 
m  Chicago  in  1960.  (That  first  trip  to 
lifornia,  in  1937  on  the  freight  trains, 
i  merely  a  youthful  escapade.)  "I  left 
icago  because  my  wife  dumped  me, 
1  I  was  flipped  out,"  he  says.  He  was 
)  having  a  little  career  trouble.  When  1 
him  what  kind  of  cop  he  was— mean- 
detective,  beat  cop,  or  whatever— he 
■erfully  responds,  "Corrupt!"  In  the 
nd  tradition  of  Chicago  law  enforce- 
nt,  Valentine  was  on  the  take  from  the 
b.  "It  was  a  way  of  life,"  he  says  un- 
ilogetically.  One  Chicago  old-timer  from 
:  milieu  remembers  Valentine  as  a  "real 
rp  dresser,  a  nice-looking  fellow,"  who 
■ked  as  a  so-called  Captain's  Man, 
Meeting  the  filthy  lucre  on  behalf  of 
captain."  But  the  authorities  caught 
to  him,  and  he  was  indicted  for  extor- 
i.  Though  he  was  never  convicted,  it 
in  Valentine's  best  interests  to  get  out 
:own.  Fortunately,  he  had  picked  up 
ther  vocational  skill  while  on  the  Chi- 
3  force.  "I  used  to  moonlight  running 
itclubs  for  the  outfit,"  he  says.  "For 
gsters." 

lo  it  was  that  Valentine  found  himself 
ig  his  hand  at  full-time  nightclub  man- 
nent,  overseeing  operations  at  P.J.'s, 
ch  he  co-owned  with  some  fellow  ex- 
cagoans.  The  club  did  well,  and  Val- 
ne  took  instantly  to  his  new  line  of 
k,  but  he  wasn't  yet  convinced  that 
future  lay  in  L.A.  In  1963  he  traveled 
:urope  with  the  intent  of  opening  a 
t  in  one  of  the  cities  there  and  begin- 
;  a  new  life  as  an  expatriate.  But  while 
#as  in  Paris,  he  happened  to  visit  a 
otheque  that  was  called  the  Whisky  a 
Go.  "They  had  these  kids,  young  peo- 
dancing  like  you  wouldn't  believe," 
ays.  "So  I  came  back  to  Los  Angeles, 
I  wanted  to  open  a  discotheque.  I 
ted  that  badly.  'Cause  I  saw  what  was 
pening— the  frenzy  and  the  people  and 
lines."  Valentine  had  made  $55,000 
selling  his  share  in  P.J.'s.  He  re- 
sted $20,000  of  this  money  in  the  re- 
ishment  of  a  failing  club  whose  lease 
taken  over,  a  place  at  the  corner  of 
set  and  Clark  called  the  Party,  in  an 
Bank  of  America  building.  The  club's 
name  was  nicked  straight  from  Paris: 
Whisky  a  Go  Go. 

ow  he  needed  an  act.  One  night,  he 
happened  to  see  Johnny  Rivers  per- 
forming at  Gazzarri's,  a  tiny,  non- 
ript  Italian  restaurant  on  La  Cienega. 
rs,  a  21-year-old  guitar  phenom  hired 
H  expediency  by  Bill  Gazzarri-whose 
ious  booking,  a  jazz  trio,  had  bailed 
on  him— had  unexpectedly  turned  the 
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place  into  a  word-of-mouth  hot  spot. 
Three  times  a  night,  Rivers,  a  slight,  wiry, 
pompadoured  kid  from  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  played  an  upbeat  set  of  blues, 
R&B,  and  rock  'n'  roll  covers— "Jimmy 
Reed  and  Ray  Charles,  some  Bobby  Darin 
stuff.  Chuck  Berry,"  he  says— accompa- 
nied only  by  a  drummer.  Unremarkable  as 
this  sounds  now,  no  one  in  circa-1963  L.A. 
had  ever  seen  anything  like  it.  "Johnny 
was  like  the  Pied  Piper,"  says  Valentine. 
"People  were  waiting  in  line  to  go  in  and 
dance.  When  I  saw  that,  I  said,  i  gotta  get 
this  guy.'" 

Another  person  enamored  of  Rivers 
was  a  new  acquaintance  of  Valentine's 
named  Lou  Adler.  Though  he  was  only 
in  his  late  20s,  Adler,  a  young  hustler  from 
East  L.A.'s  working-class  Boyle  Heights 
section,  had  already  established  himself 
as  a  music-industry  operator— running  the 
West  Coast  office  of  Don  Kirshner's  Al- 
don  Music  publishing  company,  produc- 
ing Jan  &  Dean's  hits,  starting  up  Dunhill 
Productions  (which  would  evolve  into  the 
Dunhill  Records  label),  and  dating  Ann- 
Margret  and  The  Donna  Reed  Show's 
Shelley  Fabares.  Like  Valentine,  Adler 
had  stumbled  upon  the  Johnny  Rivers 
phenomenon— in  his  case,  while  killing 
time  before  a  Don  Rickles  show  down 
the  street— and  felt  the  same  shock  of  rec- 


ognition. "When  I  first  saw  Rivers,  part  of 
what  interested  me  was  the  audience  that 
I  saw,"  he  says.  "Because  they  were  adults 
dancing  to  rock  'n'  roll— people  in  sport 
coats  and  ties.  That  showed  the  audience 
was  getting  really  broad."  It  had  previous- 
ly been  presumed  that  rock  'n'  roll  was 
strictly  for  American  Bandstand  teenybop- 
pers,  and  was  therefore  unsuitable  for 
nightclubs,  where  the  real  money  was  in 
the  liquor  tabs.  But  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
a  white  guy  playing  Chuck  Berry's  "Mem- 
phis" and  "Maybellene"  on  an  electric  gui- 
tar was  a  viable  grown-up  attraction— for 
young  grown-ups,  anyway. 

Adler  advised  Valentine  to  sign  Rivers 
to  a  one-year  contract  as  the  Whisky's  mar- 
quee act.  Rivers  agreed,  the  deal  being 
that  he'd  play  three  sets  a  night,  with  a 
drummer  and  a  bassist.  Between  sets,  the 
audience  would  dance  to  records  spun  by 
a  D.J.— but  not  just  any  D.J.:  a  girl  D.J., 
suspended  high  above  the  audience  in  a 
glass-walled  cage.  This  faintly  ridiculous 
idea  was  Valentine's  pragmatic  response 
to  the  room's  space  limitations:  the  Whis- 
ky was  not  a  big  club,  and  the  only  way 
he  could  fit  the  D.J.  booth  was  to  mount 
it  on  a  metal  support  beam  that  ran  along- 
side the  performing  area.  Making  the 
most  of  the  situation's  public-relations 
potential,  Valentine  asked  one  of  his  early 
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th 
m 
all  ars,  ex- 

it  hei  i        pro1  ii     mother 
!  •  tier  tak<  Lhe  job.  So  Valentine 

pn  sed  his  reli igarette  girl,  a  young 

i  i  named  Pattj  Brockhurst,  into  ac- 
tion, "She  had  on  a  slit  skin,  and  we  put 
hei  up  there,'  he  says.  "So  she's  up  there 
playing  the  records.  She's  a  young  girl,  so 
while  she's  playing  'em,  all  of  a  sudden  she 
starts  dancing  to  'em!  It  was  a  dream.  It 
worked"  Thus,  out  of  calamity  and  seren- 
dipity, was  born  the  go-go  girl.  Valentine 
aeted  fast  to  formalize  the  position,  in- 
stalling two  more  cages  and  hiring  two 
more  girl  dancers,  one  of  whom,  Joanie 
Labine,  designed  the  official  go-go-girl  cos- 
tume of  fringed  dress  and  white  boots. 

Just  about  the  only  person  who  didn't 
care  for  the  go-go  girls  was  Johnny  Rivers. 
When  they  danced  during  his  sets,  he  let 
Valentine  know  how  peeved  he  was:  "I 
said.  "When  I'm  playing,  I  want  people  to 
listen  to  my  music.  I  don't  want  any  side- 
shows.'" It  was  agreed  that  the 


re!'  'No,  no,  1  can  tell  ...  '  He  got 
how  them  to  him."  In  a  not  dissim- 
isode  involving  a  randy  Englishman, 
James  Mason  joined  Valentine  in  a  booth 
ill  and  stared  m  wonderment  at  the 
iris.  "I  remember  this  exactly,"  says 
Valentine.  "He  said  [clipped  English  dic- 
tion], 'Oh,  my  gosh    how  those  girls  jiggle 
so  much  with  their  titties  while  they're 
dahn-cing.'" 

Shrewd  businessman  that  he  was,  Ad- 
ler  wasted  little  time  in  seizing  the  op- 
portunity to  record  a  live  album  at  the 
club.  Johnny  Rivers  at  the  Whisky  a  Go  Go 
was  released  in  May  of  '64,  its  back  cover 
laden  with  celebrity  testimonials:  "johnny 
carson:  'At  12:00  o'clock  I  kissed  my  wife, 
I  thought  it  was  New  Year's  Eve!  Johnny 
Rivers  is  the  Pied  Piper  of  The  Watusi  Set.' 
sam  cooke:  'Nothing  is  more  exciting  than 
talent  on  the  rise,  and  Johnny  is  going  all 
the  way.'  yogi  bear:  'Johnny  is  my  Bobo.' 
GEORGE  Hamilton:  'Johnny  Rivers'  beat  is 
magic.  You  can't  help  but  dance.'  jan: 
'Johnny  turns  Sunset  Boulevard  into  an 
adult  Dick  Clark  Show.'  dean:  'Right!'" 

"I  think  I  wrote  all  of  those  myself," 
says  Adler  now,  smiling  sheepishly.  "But 


earnings,  "I  said,  'You're  not  gonna  sign  any 
papers.'  And  the  guy  said  to  me  something 
like  How  would  you  like  me  to  rip  off 
you]  arms  and  choke  you  to  death  with 
'em?'"  Adler  managed  to  stall  long  enough 
to  get  Valentine  involved,  but  Valentine  had 
to  travel  all  the  way  back  to  Chicago  to  get 
his  friends  to  call  off  the  goons  for  good. 

An  implicit  part  of  the  respect  accord- 
ed Valentine  and  his  partners  by  the 
under-30  crowd  was  the  widespread 
perception  that  the  Whisky  was  a  Malia- 
run  club.  Even  now,  the  Byrds'  Chris  Hill- 
man  shudders  as  he  says,  "Whoever  fi- 
nanced Elmer,  I  don't  want  to  know."  Frank 
Zappa  was  more  explicit  in  his  memoir 
The  Real  Frank  Zappa  Book,  dryly  assert- 
ing that  the  Trip  and  the  Whisky  were 
"owned  by  the  same  'ethnic  organization.'" 
This  perception  was  only  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  Valentine  was  half-Italian— 
"My  father  was  a  Wop  and  a  greenhorn 
named  Valenti"— and  the  fact  that  his  most 
prominent  early  partner  was  an  L.A.  gam- 
bler and  cardplayer  named  Phil  Tanzini, 
who,  says  Valentine,  was  "involved  in  the 
gin-rummy  scandal  at  the  Friars  Club- 


girls  would  contain  their  enthusiasm  while 
the  star  artiste  played,  though  Rivers 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  Whisky  act  ever 
to  make  such  a  demand.  Generally,  every- 
one involved  in  the  Whisky's  first  year  rev- 
eled in  the  exhilaration  of  instantaneous 
success.  Rivers's  built-in  following  ensured 
that  the  Whisky  drew  sellout  crowds  from 
the  night  it  opened.  The  novelty  of  rock  'n' 
roll  on  the  Strip,  plus  the  added  novelty  of 
the  girls,  attracted  national  media  attention 
and  Hollywood  stars.  Within  months  of 
the  Whisky's  debut,  Life  magazine  had 
written  it  up,  Jack  Paar  had  broadcast  an 
episode  of  his  posl-Tonight  weekly  program 
from  the  club,  and  Steve  McQueen  and 
Jayne  Mansfield  had  installed  themselves 
as  regulars.  Watusi-ing  away  on  the  dance 
floor  almost  every  night  while  flashbulbs 
popped.  "Everybody  was  there,"  says 
Rivers.  "I  mean,  you'd  look  up,  and  there 
was  Cary  Grant  dancing." 

When  the  Beatles  arrived  in  Los  Ange- 
les that  year  on  their  first  American  tour, 
they  let  it  be  known  that  the  Whisky  was 
the  place  they  wanted  to  see.  Valentine 
took  it  upon  himself  to  personally  chauf- 
feur John  Lennon  and  Paul  McCartney 
to  the  club— and  brought  Jayne  Mansfield 
along  for  the  ride  as  a  bonus.  "John  was 
putting  Jayne  on,"  says  Valentine.  '"Jayne, 
those  aren't  really  your  tits,  are  they?'  'Yes 
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some  of  'em  actually  were  there."  A  simi- 
lar degree  of  jiggery-pokery  was  involved 
in  the  actual  recording.  Though  the  album 
sleeve  says,  "Recorded  Live— Very  Live— 
At  the  Whisky  a  Go  Go,"  Adler  admits, 
"it  was  all  enhanced.  I  took  the  basic  tracks 
into  the  studio  . . .  and  had  about  maybe 
75  to  100  people  there,"  the  visitors  func- 
tioning as  his  "audience,"  offering  fake- 
spontaneous  commentary  on  Johnny's  show 
and  breaking  out  into  sing-alongs.  In  any 
event,  the  album  is  a  convincing  approx- 
imation of  the  ramalama  ambience  of  the 
early  Whisky— an  aural  picture  of  hips 
shaking  in  shiny  suits  and  kneecaps  strain- 
ing through  tight  shifts— and  it  did  terrific 
business,  charting  at  No.  12  and  yielding  a 
No.  2  hit  in  "Memphis."  Just  two  months 
later,  a  follow-up  album,  Here  We  a  Go  Go 
Again,  yielded  a  No.  12  hit  in  "Maybellene." 
But  the  runaway  success  of  Rivers  and 
the  Whisky  was  not  without  its  conse- 
quences. When  Valentine's  mobster  associ- 
ates in  Chicago  caught  wind  of  their  old 
buddy's  gangbusters  business,  they  swooped 
in,  looking  for  a  piece  of  Rivers's  action. 
One  night,  Adler  recalls,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rivers's  dressing  room.  There,  he 
found  the  terrified  guitarist  quaking  in  the 
presence  of  some  very  large  gentlemen. 
"He  said,  'These  guys  want  me  to  sign 
these  papers,'"  says  Adler,  meaning  docu- 
ments turning  over  a  percentage  of  Rivers's 


he  was  the  eye  in  the  sky,  looking  at  play- 
ers' hands  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling." 
("Tanzini  was  a  nightmare— sleazeball- 
desperate,"  says  Gail  Zappa,  a  victim  of 
his  roving  hands  in  her  secretarial  days.) 
With  his  customary  blithe  candor,  Val- 
entine cheerily  explains  that,  while  he  was 
not  necessarily  q/'the  Chicago  Mafia,  he 
was  certainly  friendly  with  its  members. 
He  even  had  some  gangsterish  tendencies 
of  his  own  in  the  old  days.  There's  an  ex- 
traordinary photograph  on  his  bedroom 
wall  that  captures  him  in  his  20s,  sitting 
in  a  restaurant  booth  flanked  by  two  ugly 
mugs  straight  out  of  Little  Caesar.  "That's 
right  after  we  held  up  a  gambling  joint," 
Valentine  says.  Given  that  he  was  a  cop,  I 
take  this  to  mean  they'd  all  just  staged  a 
vice  raid.  No,  he  says,  that's  him  with  two 
of  his  gangster  friends:  "We  held  'em  up: 
We  said  we'd  fuckin'  shoot  'em  if  they 
didn't  hand  over  the  money!"  Did  Elmer 
ever  actually  fuckin'  shoot  anyone?  "That's 
personal,"  he  says. 

One  "very  close  friend"  of  Valentine's 
in  his  Chicago  days  was  Felix  Alder- 
isio,  also  known  as  Milwaukee  Phil 
who  was  arguably  the  most  feared  hit  man 
in  the  country  in  the  1950s  and  60s,  carry 
ing  out  at  least  14  murders  for  Sam  Gian 
cana  and  other  Chicago  bosses.  "Milwau- 
kee Phil  would  chin  himself  on  the  go-gc 
cage  as  it  was  being  built,"  Valentine  re- 
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ded  if 

II n  connections 

sicced  another 
,i!  itei  on 
Valentine,  ( 'harles  Carmen 
i.i.  better  know  n  as 
(huckic  English,  who  was 
Giancana's  top  lieutenant  in 
the  earlj  60s  (and  who  met 
his  end  when  he  was  shot  be- 
tween the  eyes  on  February 
14.  1985   the  56th  anniversary 
o\'  the  Saint   Valentine's  Day 
Massacre).  One  day.  Chuckie 
English  paid  Valentine  an  un- 
expected visit  and  announced, 
"Johnny  Rivers  back  to  Gaz- 
zarri's  or  you're  a  dead  mother- 
fucker." "So  I  got  Milwaukee 
Phil  to  come  in  from  Chicago, 
and  it  was  straightened  out,"  Val- 


GO  GO  GUYS 

At  the  Whisky  a  Go  Go  in 

1964,  from  left,  Elmer 

Valentine,  Johnny  Rivers,  and 

club  partner  Phil 
Tanzini.  In  the  foreground  is 
Ted  Flier,  another 
partner.       ^^ 
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where  on  the  Sunset 
Strip  and  see  cars 
L    going  down  very 
slowly,  always  with 
someone   in   the 
backseat  lapping 
on  a  tambourine- 
going  tup,  tap,  tap." 
While  Rivers  had 
been  tearing  up  the  Whis- 
ky, the  folkies  in  the  Jet 
Set— McGuinn,  Clark, 
and  Crosby,  now  aug- 
mented by  bassist  Chris 
Hillman  and  drummer 
Michael  Clarke— had 
become  enamored  of 
the  Beatles.  They  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  elec- 
trifying their  sound, 
achieving  a  folk-rock ' 
synthesis  that  no  one 
had  yet  essayed,  and 
grew  their  hair  out 
into  mushroom-cap 
dos  even  more  luxu- 
riant than  the  Bea- 
tles'. Changing  their 
name  to  the  Byrds 


entine  says.  (Gazzarri  didn't  ex- 
actly suffer  anyway— he  relocated 
his  club  to  the  Strip,  where  it  per- 
sisted well  into  the  1990s  as  a 
heavy-metal  showcase.) 

Few  people  outside  of  Valentine's  inner 
circle  were  cognizant  of  these  behind-the- 
scenes  shenanigans,  though.  For  most  of 
America,  the  Whisky  was  one  of  the  boss- 
est  things  going  in  1964.  It  quickly  spawned 
imitators,  complete  with  hit-spewing  Rivers- 
alikes  and  hastily  hired  go-go  girls  frug- 
ging  in  hastily  erected  cages;  even  the 
Whisky  itself  spawned  two  short-lived  sat- 
ellite franchises,  in  San  Francisco  and  At- 
lanta. Patty  Brockhurst's  unthinking  little 
shimmies  of  joy  were  reverberating  through- 
out popular  culture:  from  the  Strip  to  the 
soundstages  of  Shindig  and  Hullabaloo 
to  prom  halls  to  the  White  House,  where 
First  Teen  Luci  Baines  Johnson  was  shakin' 
her  ample  thang  Whisky-style  before  the 
year  was  out. 

If  there  were  dissenting  voices,  people 
who  found  it  all  a  bit  corny,  no  one  in  the 
mainstream  paid  them  any  mind.  But  cer- 
tainly the  voices  were  there— the  voices  of 
the  folkies,  loons,  and  freaks  looming  on 
the  horizon.  People  like  Frank  Zappa,  who 
reflected  in  his  memoir,  "During  this  peri- 
od in  American  Musical  History,  anything 
with  'Go-Go'  pasted  on  the  end  of  it  was 
really  hot.  All  you  were  required  to  do,  if 
you  were  a  musician  desiring  steady  work, 

is  to  grind  your  way  through  five  sets  per 


night  of  loud  rhythm  tracks,  while  girls  in 
fringed  costumes  did  the  twist,  as  if  that 
particular  body  movement  summed  up 
the  aesthetic  of  the  serious  beer  drinker." 
And  over  in  L.A.'s  Westwood  section, 
two  U.C.L.A.  Film  School  students  with  in- 
tellectual pretensions,  Jim  Morrison  and 
Ray  Manzarek,  were  duly  unimpressed  with 
the  goings-on  a  few  miles  off  to  the  east. 
"The  Whisky  was  for  Hollywood  swing- 
ers," says  Manzarek.  "When  you  were  at 
U.C.L.A.,  it  was  the  antithesis  of  everything 
artistic  that  you  could  imagine.  Everyone 
derided  it.  It  was  slick  and  Hollywood  and 
Sunset  Strip— a  rock  'n'  roll  version  of  the 
Rat  Pack. . . .  And  then  we  wind  up  being 
the  house  band  there.  How  ironic  life  is." 

Ed  Ruscha,  the  L.A.-based  artist,  recalls 
"an  abruptness,  a  cultural  jump,"  trans- 
forming the  Strip  in  1965  and  '66. 
Ruscha  lived  in  Hollywood  throughout  the 
1960s  and  made  a  habit  of  photographing 
the  various  establishments  on  the  Strip  in 
a  cold,  reportorial  deadpan— as  the  truth- 
in-advertising  title  of  his  1966  photo  book, 
Every  Building  on  the  Sunset  Strip,  sug- 
gests. "I  liked  the  plastic  glamour  of  the 
place,"  he  says  of  the  Strip  in  its  early-60s 
incarnation.  "But  suddenly  there  was  this 
changeover  to  the  hippie  thing.  What  I  re- 
member most  is  that  you  could  stand  any- 


and  securing  a  residency  at  the  down-at-its- 
heels  Ciro's,  they  honed  their  sound  and 
built  up  a  following.  When  the  very  first 
Byrds  single,  their  famously  jangly  version 
of  Bob  Dylan's  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man," 
went  to  No.  1  in  May  of  1965,  it  ratified 
the  notion  of  the  Strip  as  a  progressive  mu- 
sic scene,  and  the  notion  of  folk-rock  hip- 
piedom  as  a  way  of  life.  "From  '64  into  '65, 
the  focus  shifted  from  Johnny  Rivers  east  to 
Ciro's— on  us,"  says  Hillman.  "And  when 
'Tambourine  Man'  became  a  hit,  every- 
thing suddenly  went  from  Jay  Sebring  hair- 
dos"—he  smooths  his  hair  back  tightly  on 
the  sides  to  simulate  a  neat,  sticky  quiff- 
"to  a  more  bohemian  atmosphere." 

"The  Byrds  were  the  catalyst— they 
brought  all  the  kids  to  the  Strip,"  says  Ter 
ry  Melcher,  the  band's  producer,  who  was 
then  something  of  a  boy  wonder:  an  A-list 
producer,  a  Columbia  Records  executive, 
and  the  son  of  Doris  Day.  "They  took  the 
Dylan  songs,  we  electrified  'em  and  rock 
'n'  rolled  'em,  and  kids  came  from  every 
where.  It  just  happened.  One  day  you 
couldn't  drive  anymore.  It  was,  like,  over 
night— you  couldn't  drive  on  the  Strip." 

The  Strip  became  a  magnet  for  all  sorts 
of  budding  hippies,  runaway  teens 
and  oddballs  without  portfolio  Holly 
wood  freaks  on  the  Hollywood  scene,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  an  L.A.  music  star 
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["hi 

ulptoi 
satur- 
girls. 
i  \\  hen  i  was  in 
o  his  art     udio  be- 
lie h  id  naked  models,"  says  Melch- 
a  .1  Iv>m>  graduate  oi  Beverly  Hills  High. 
■  I'd  jus)  pop  in  and  say,  'Hi,  I'm  think- 
ing  of  taking  sonic  art  lessons.'"  Now  it 
was  Vito's  turn  to  sponge  off  of  the  scene 
Melcher  was  pail  of,  sashay- 
ing from  Ciro's  to  the  Whis- 

k\   to  the  other  Strip  clubs 
now  showcasing  rock  acts— 
the  Galaxy,  the  Action,  the 
Sea  Witch,  Pandora's  Box, 
and  Valentine's  new  joint,  the 
Trip    with  several  whacked- 
out  acolytes  in  tow,  all  sway- 
ing exotically  to  the  ragas 
in  their  heads.  "Vito  would 
come  in  every  night  with  an 
entourage— mostly  four  or 
live   really   great-looking 
girls,"  says  Adler.  "It's  a 
weird  parallel,  but  it  was  like 
a  nonviolent  Manson  situa- 
tion, a  little  cult."  Among 
Vito's  male  disciples  was 
Kim  Fowley,  a  six-foot-five, 
whippet-thin  Strip  scenester 
who'd  produced  the  Holly- 
wood Argyles'  1960  novelty 
hit  "Alley-Oop,"  and  who 


"|  was  a  creep . . .  m<  saYs 


was  the  son  of  actor  Doug- 
las Fowley,  Doc  Holliday 
on  TV's  Wyatt  Earp.  "Vito 
had  people  from  17  to  70 
following  him,"  says  Fow- 
ley. "I  was  particularly 
notorious  for  my  inter- 
pretive dancing— I  did 
kicks,  jumps,  martial-arts 
moves,  the  Watusi." 

"I  remember  Kim  dancing  at  the  Whisky 
with  a  very  short  girlfriend,"  says  Ed 
Ruscha.  "He  was  so  tall,  and  he'd  hold  a 
five-dollar  bill  in  his  teeth.  She  would  try 
to  grab  the  money,  and  he  would  shift  so 
she  couldn't  catch  it.  Kim  made  a  whole 
dance  out  of  that.  I  was  impressed." 

Another  sometime  member  of  the  Vito 
contingent  was  Pamela  Des  Barres,  a  cute 
Valley  teenager  who'd  discovered  with  her 
high-school  friends  that  meeting  pop  stars 
was  as  easy  as  getting  a  ride  over  the  hills, 
knocking  on  the  dressing-room  doors  of 
the  Whisky  or  Ciro's,  and  batting  one's 
eyelashes.  "We  would  wear  almost  noth- 
ing    little  bits  of  lace  and  stuff— and  just 


be  wild  girls,"  says  Des  Harres,  who 
would  go  OD  to  chronicle  her  groupie  ad- 
ventures in  her  1988  memoir,  I'm  with  the 
Band.  "It  doesn't  necessarily  mean  we  had 
a  lot  of  sex.  For  instance,  I  would  see  Jim 
Morrison  sometimes,  and  we  would  just 
make  out."  John  Densmore,  the  Doors' 
drummer,  says  his  favorite  Vito  dancer  was 
Rory  Flynn,  "Errol  Flynn's  daughter.  Real 
tall  and"— wolf  whistle -"a  looker.  I'd  be 
playing  and  getting  off  on  Rory  Flynn  in 
her  sheer  negligee,  dancing.  And  then  I'd 


fV 


would  come  in  with  a  pack.  Paul  Lynde 
would  come  in  with  a  pack.  I'd  be  dancing 
and  I'd  bump  into  Fd  Begley,  and  he'd 
smile  and  say,  'Oh,  you're  just  great.'" 

With  all  things  hippie  and  freaky  taking 
hold  on  the  Strip,  Valentine,  with  the  plugged- 
in  Adler  serving  as  his  informal  musical  ad- 
viser, began  booking  more  outre  acts  alter 
Rivers's  residency  ended  starting  with  the 
Young  Rascals,  followed  by  Frank  Zappa 
and  the  Mothers  of  Invention,  who  even 
played  luncheon  dates  (wearing  derbies  for 
some  reason).  "Ciro's  was  the  catalyst,  but 
Ciro's  couldn't  maintain  the 
energy,"  says  Hillman.  "So 
the  energy  went  back  to 
the  Whisky  and  the  Trip, 
because  Elmer  knew  what 
he  was  doing."  The  go-go 
%  dancers  stayed,  but  their 
undulations  became  Strang-' 
er.  Roger  McGuinn's  home- 
made 16-mm.  psychedelic 
films  were  used  as  back- 
f  ground  projections  during 
shows.  ("I  filmed  Lava  lamps 
and  sloshing  oil  and  stuff," 
he  says.)  Valentine  turned 
a  blind  eye  to  the  dealers 
selling  acid  in  the  parking 
lot  behind  the  club,  while 
the  Whisky's  new  manager, 
an  old  Chicago  acquaintance 


,uld  get  1< 


notice  guys  in  suits  trying  to  be 
cool  and  acting  like  they  didn't  see.' 


As  in  the  Johnny  Rivers  days,  the 
dinner-jacketed  denizens  of  old  Hol- 
lywood emerged  from  their  Beverly 
Hills  and  Bel  Air  homes  to  see  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about.  The  cabaret  singer  Bobby 
Short,  in  an  E!  documentary  on  the  Sunset 
Strip  that  aired  last  year,  recalled,  "A  sort 
of  social  thing  had  developed  in  Beverly 
Hills.  After  dinner,  you  put  your  friends  in 
your  car,  took  them  for  a  ride  down  the 
Sunset  Strip.  That  was  the  floor  show."  "It 
was  slumming  for  the  Hollywood  of  the 
40s  and  50s,"  says  Fowley.  "Ed  Begley  Sr. 


of  Valentine's  named  Mario 
Maglieri,  kindheartedly  looked 
after  the  mongrel  kids  who 
now  littered  the  club's  doorstep, 
offering  them  friendly  (if  un- 
heeded) anti-drug  lectures 
and  free  bowls  of  soup 
k  The  Whisky  reasserted  its 
h  dominance.  Not  only  did 
Valentine  get  prestigious 
U.K.  acts  like  the  Who, 
the  Animals,  the  Kinks, 
and  Them,  he  also  insti 
tuted  a  policy  of  showcas 
ing  local  bands  in  support 
slots  and  on  the  off  nights  when  big 
name  acts  weren't  available.  The  roster  of 
bands  who  played  in  the  Whisky's  "house 
band"  slot— among  them  Love,  Buffa 
Springfield,  and  the  Doors— is  a  testameni 
to  the  wealth  of  great  young  talent  milling 
around  Los  Angeles  in  the  mid-1960s. 


FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Dancer-D.J.  Labine 

spins  her  tunes  in 

the  famous  elevated  booth, 

1964.  She  designed  the 

official  go-go-girl  white 

fringed  dress. 
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nd  why  shouldn't  this  have  been  the 
case?  If  the  summer  of  1965  provec 
anything  to  aspiring  pop  stars,  it  wa 
that  L.A.  was  the  place  to  make  it.  Thi 
llyrds  were  already  huge.  Next  up  wer 
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I  labored  anony- 
-  Os  under  Phil 
,    Bono  as  .1  minion, 
rkis  i  in  as  a  b  ei    be- 

with  "1  Gol  You, 
i  insists  thai  she  and  Bono 
influence  on  the  sartorial  revo- 
lution taking  place  on  the  Snip.  "The  bob- 
cal  vests  we  absolute!)  started  it,"  she 
says  "  1  here  was  a  guy  on  La  Cienega,  a 
boot-maker,  and  we  saw  the  bobcat  vest 
hanging  outside  his  store  on  display,  blow- 
ing around  in  the  wind.  1  wanted  it,  but  it 
didn't  lit  me,  so  Sonny  wore  it.'*)  On  the 
heels  of  Sonny  and  Cher  came  Barry  Mc- 
Guire,  a  New  Christy  Minstrel  turned 
Dunhill  Records  solo  artist,  who  went  to 
No.  1  in  late  summer  with  his  Lou  Adler- 
produced  debut  single,  "Eve  of  Destruc- 
tion." Two  people  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  these  rapid-fire  developments  were 
John  and  Michelle  Phillips,  a  husband-and- 
wife  folksinging  team  living  in  near  desti- 
tution in  New  York  City.  "We  were  aston- 
ished that  the  Byrds  got  a  record  deal,  let 


on  to  them  and  asked  Valentine  to  give 
them  a  tryout.  "I  remember  Chris  coming 
up  to  me,  saying,  'Listen,  1  got  a  band,  1 
think  they're  gonna  be  really  big  stars, 
would  you  put  'em  in?'"  Valentine  says. 
"And  it  was  the  Buffalo  Springfield!  It  just 
fell  into  my  lap." 

Less  remembered  now  but  equally  im- 
portant then  was  the  band  Love.  "We 
started  playing  the  Whisky  five  nights 
a  week,  and  we  had  crowds  lined  up 
around  the  block  to  get  in,"  writes  Love's 
enigmatic  front  man,  Arthur  Lee,  from 
California's  Pleasant  Valley  State  Prison, 
where  he  is  4  years  into  a  12-year  sentence 
for  illegal  firearm  possession.  "Before  Love 
started,  they  were  thinking  of  closing  be- 
cause business  was  bad.  . . .  We  helped 
keep  the  Whisky  alive!"  That's  stretching 
things,  but  certainly  the  group  sustained 
the  scene's  momentum,  bridging  the  L.A.- 
pop  divide  between  the  optimistic  Byrds 
and  the  sinister  Doors.  Lee,  a  handsome 
black  mod  with  straightened  hair  and  a 
tightfitting  Carnaby  Street-style  wardrobe, 


Love's  Arthur  Lee  recalls  the  Sunset 


alone  a  hit."  says  Michelle  Phillips.  "We 
thought,  'If  the  Byrds  can  do  it,  anyone 
can.'"  Through  their  sloggings  on  the 
Greenwich  Village  coffeehouse  circuit, 
the  Phillipses  had  gotten  to  know  both  the 
Byrds'  McGuinn  and  Barry  McGuire,  and 
couldn't  believe  what  they  were  missing  out 
on;  they  would  later  capture  this  sense 
of  yearning  and  envy  in  their  1967  song 
"Creeque  Alley,"  with  its  famous  line 
"McGuinn  and  McGuire  just  gettin'  high- 
er in  L.A.,  you  know  where  that's  at." 

"We  arrived  in  L.A.  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  '65,  and  we  were  living  with  a 
friend,  three  blocks  from  the  Whisky  a  Go 
Go,"  says  John  Phillips.  "Elmer  was  one  of 
the  first  people  we  met.  He  let  us  in  for 
free,  let  us  stand  in  the  back  for  a  couple 
of  sets.  We  were  nobodies,  and  we  had  no 
bodies,  we  were  so  starved.  Elmer  just  took 
a  liking  to  us."  But  it  didn't  take  long  for 
the  Phillipses,  along  with  their  singing  part- 
ners, Cass  Elliot  and  Denny  Doherty,  to 
hit  the  same  heights  as  their  old  Village 
friends.  A  month  after  their  arrival  in  Los 
Angeles,  they  had  a  record  deal  with  Dun- 
hill— McGuire  had  brokered  the  introduc- 
tion to  Adler— and  by  May  1966  the  Ma- 
mas and  the  Papas'  first  album,  //  You  Can 
Believe  Your  Eyes  and  Ears,  was  No.  1  in 
the  country,  with  two  Top  5  singles,  "Cali- 
fornia Dreamin"'  and  "Monday,  Monday," 
to  its  credit.  Buffalo  Springfield's  ascent 
was  hatched  under  similarly  informal  cir- 
cumstances. Stephen  Stills,  Neil  Young, 
and  company  hadn't  even  spent  much  time 
together  as  a  band  when  Hillman  caught 


was  striking  enough  by  himself,  but  his 
multiracial  band's  ingenious  fusion  of  wild- 
ly disparate  styles— garage-punk,  lounge 
music,  English  psychedelia,  mariachi— is 
what  made  them  a  sensation.  Their  repu- 
tation for  chaotic  live  shows  didn't  hurt,  ei- 
ther. "We  had  no  stage  presence,"  the 
group's  guitarist,  Bryan  Maclean,  recalled 
in  an  interview  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1998  (conducted  by  Des  Barres  for  her 
own  as-yet-unpublished  memoir  of  the 
Whisky).  "We  would  stop  in  mid-song, 
Arthur  would  say,  'Your  guitar  is  too  loud, 
motherfucker!,'  and  I'd  run  off  in  a  huff. 
One  time  I  ran  offstage  and  into  one 
of  Elmer's  hoods.  ...  He  looked  like  a 
kneecapper  to  me— a  sweet  guy,  but  the 

real  deal We  were  the  Jerry  Springer 

Show  of  the  60s."  (Lee's  drug  use  and  hot 
temper  are  what  have  landed  him  in  the 
clink.  In  1995  he  allegedly  fired  a  gun  into 
the  air  during  a  dispute  with  a  neighbor,  a 
charge  he  is  appealing.  With  a  drug  of- 
fense already  on  his  record,  he  opted  to  go 
to  trial  rather  than  cop  a  plea,  and  lost; 
hence  the  inordinately  harsh  prison  term.) 
As  these  bands  got  famous  and  the  roy- 
alty checks  began  to  come  in,  an  L.A.-pop 
aristocracy  began  to  take  shape— the  vari- 
ous members  of  these  groups  forsaking 
their  squatty  rentals  near  the  Strip  for 
roomy  houses  in  Laurel  Canyon,  up  in  the 
hills  above  Crescent  Heights.  The  de  ri- 
gueur  splurge  for  the  newly  minted  male 
pop  star  was  a  Triumph  motorcycle,  which 
you'd  use  to  bomb  down  the  Canyon  to 


your  gig  at  the  Whisky  or  the  Trip.  (Always 
taking  Fountain  Avenue,  says  John  Dcns- 
morc.  The  incongruously  quiet  street  just  a 
block  south  of  Sunset  was  invariably  traf- 
fic-free, whereas  the  Strip  had  become  so 
crowded  with  tambourine  rattlers  as  to  be 
unnavigable.)  And  if  you  weren't  perform- 
ing yourself  that  night,  you'd  settle  into  one 
of  the  tufted,  comfy  booths  in  the  Whisky. 
"It  was  tough  to  get  a  booth,"  says  Adler. 
"There  weren't  that  many,  and  the  place 
was  packed  to  the  walls."  The  booths— 
"wonderful  red  Naugahyde,  like  a  Mob 
restaurant,"  says  Hillman— offered  a  terrific 
vantage  point  for  people-watching,  both  be- 
cause they  were  a  few  feet  higher  than  the 
dance  floor  and  because  they  were  near 
the  entrance,  so  you  could  check  out  who 
was  coming  through  the  door.  Adler,  V.I. P. 
that  he  was,  had  his  own  booth,  which  he 
regularly  occupied  with  John  Phillips  and 
Terry  Melcher,  occasionally  augmented  by 
Michelle  Phillips,  Cass  Elliot,  and  Denny 
Doherty.  Valentine  held  court  in  another 
booth  with  Steve  McQueen,  with  whom 
he'd  become  best  friends.  Groupies  such 
as  Des  Barres  prided  themselves  on  be- 


ing invited  into  the  booths  of  visiting  Brits 
like  Mick  Jagger  or  Keith  Moon. 

The  loose,  ad  hoc  nature  of  the  scene— 
the  way  nobodies  could  collide  with 
somebodies  and  have  their  lives 
changed  as  a  result— contributed  to  the 
general  feeling  of  bonhomie  and  anything- 
is-possible.  "There  were  no  laminated 
passes,  no  boundaries,  and  you  could  be 
just  a  kid  and  walk  up  to  Lou  Adler,  and 
he'd  talk  to  you,"  says  Harvey  Kubernik, 
a  music  producer  and  journalist  who,  as 
a  teenager  in  the  mid-60s,  found  it  de 
lightfully  convenient  that  the  Whisky  was 
just  "two  hitchhikes  up  the  Strip"  from 
his  school,  Fairfax  High.  Gail  Zappa  re- 
members  an  incident  in  which  she  and  a 
girlfriend  found  themselves  being  ticketed 
by  a  cop  for  jaywalking  on  the  Strip,  only 
to  be  rescued  by  two  heroic  young  strang- 
ers who  zoomed  to  the  scene  on  motor 
cycles  and  spirited  them  away.  "And  it 
was  Hillman  and  David  Crosby,"  she  says 
"My  friend  told  me  later  that  evening 
i'm  gonna  marry  that  guy,'  meaning  Chris 
And  she  did." 

An  air  of  sexual  possibility  charged  the 
room,  too.  "I  was  a  creep,  an  ugly  guy. 
and  suddenly  even  creeps  could  get  laid," 
says  Fowley.  "For  a  pretty  girl,  going  out 
with  a  creep  was  revenge  against  your  par- 
ents. You'd  find  beautiful  girls  just  lying  in 
the  street  next  to  the  gutter,  sleeping  under 
lice-covered  blankets,  and  you'd  take  them 
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ii    a 

inn     I  never 

li  mine  fondly  re- 

Duane  oilman  remarked  to 

him  shortlj  bel    e  his  death  following 

.1  motorcycle  crash,  "Elmer,  I'll  always 

ou've  got  the  best  dope 

and  pussj   in  this  country!"  He  repeats 

Allman's  words  with  a  disarming  unlilthi- 

ness,  like  a  resort  owner  pleased  that  a 

fat-cat  visitor  has  written  "Great  golf!  Will 

return  soon!"  in  the  guest  book. 

As  for  Valentine  himself,  he'd  found  his 
Nirvana;  any  remnants 
of  Chicago  toughness  |^^^^^^^^ 
left  in  his  makeup 
had  been  vaporized 
by  the  good  vibes 
and  the  high-quality 
pot  McQueen  had 
turned  him  on  to. 
"Elmer  was  a  ro- 
mantic, a  guy  who 
moved  from  the 
Midwest  and  loved 
California.  He  saw 
the  Whisky  a  Go 
Go  as  this  para- 
dise," says  Fowley. 
"I  ran  into  him 
once  and  he  gave 


iti  asl  band,  playing  in  a  seedy  dive 
iOr  to  the  Whisky  called  the  Lon- 
don Fog,  which  came  complete  with  in- 
different drunken  sailors  and  a  B-grade 
0  dancer.  "Her  name  was  Rhonda 
Lane,  and  she  was  a  little,  as  the  Japanese 
say,  genki  meaning  substantial,"  says 
Raj  Man/arek,  the  band's  keyboardist. 
Densmore  remembers  peering  forlornly 
through  the  door  of  the  Whisky  -which 
he  couldn't  afford  to  get  into— and  seeing 
Love  playing  to  adulation.  "I  really  want- 
ed to  be  in  Love  -they  were  making  it," 
he  says.  "But  1  was  in  the  demon  Doors." 

But  they  got  a  break  when  Ronnie 
Haran,  a  young  woman  working 
as  Valentine's  promotions  direc-    ^k 

tor,  sauntered  into  the  London    M  A 

Below,  the  Doors  at  the 

Whisky  a  Go  Go, 

1966;  bottom,  Ginger  Baker 

and  Eric  Clapton 

perform  with  Cream, 

summer  1967. 


I'm  ins  that  she  launched  an  all-out  campaign 
to  sway  her  boss.  "Ronnie  said,  'You've  got- 
ta put  this  band  in,'  and  she  told  her  friends 
to  call  and  ask  lor  the  Doors,"  says  Valen- 
tine, who  admits  he  was  skeptical.  "Well, 
I  got  so  many  goddamned  calls,  so  1  put 
them  in.  The  60s!  I  couldn't  go  wrong.  I 
didn't  have  to  know  shit!"  Actually,  it  wasn't 
quite  that  smooth  a  trip  to  stardom  for 
Morrison  and  company.  Though  their  resi- 
dency at  the  Whisky  in  the  summer  of 
1966  afforded  them  a  fantastic  opportuni- 
ty to  workshop  the  now  famous  songs  that 
would  form  their  first  album  songs  such 
^^^^       as  "Break  On  Through,"  "Light  My 

^^^.      Fire,"  and  'The  End"— the  ffower- 
BATTLE 


V. 


power  kids  didn't  always  get 
Morrison's  Baudelaireisms 
or  the  band's  jazz-odyssey 
I    explorations.  As  Densmore, 
says,  "We  were  darker.  We 
r    were  not  folk-rock.  We  would 
scare  people."  And  Morrison 
was  even  then  a  loose  cannon, 
prone  to  scream  unprompted 
"Fuck  you,  Elmer!"  from  the 
stage  when  drunk  or  otherwise 
chemically  altered.  Nevertheless, 
they  became  the  toast  of  the  Strip 
as  the  summer  went  on,  their  mu- 
sic proving  to  be  particularly  con- 
ducive to  the  Dionysian  swaying  of 
Vito's  dancers,  whom  Densmore 


me  this,  like,  five-minute 
chamber- of- commerce 
speech  about  how  great  we 
have  it  in  Los  Angeles."  But 
then,  that's  how  everyone 
felt.  Even  crazy  Arthur  Lee, 
whose  lyrics  tended  toward 
the  menacing  and  oblique, 
wrote  an  upbeat,  relatively 
straightforward  song  called 
"Maybe  the  People  Would  Be 
the  Times,  Or  Between  Clark 
and  Hilldale"— the  Whisky's 
block-  which  he  today  describes 
as  "a  panoramic  picture  of  the 
Strip  circa  '66-'67."  Thinking 
back  on  this  scene  now,  Lee 
writes  from  his  prison  cell,  "It's  like  a  psy- 
chedelic movie  in  technicolor!!  That  my 
mind  rewinds  and  plays  if  I  blink  real  hard. 
It's  an  endless  montage  of  beautiful  people." 

The  Doors  were  always  different— never 
schmoozer-socialites  in  the  John  Phil- 
lips vein,  nor  folkies  like  the  other 
bands  had  once  been.  As  late  as  mid-1966, 
they  were  still  considered  something  of  a 
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Fog  one  evening  and 

liked  what  she  saw.  "She 

saw  Jim,  and  that  was  it— she  was  smitten," 

says  Manzarek.  "The  arrows  of  Eros  went 

flying  and  struck  her  directly  in  the  heart." 

"That's  bullshit,"  says  Haran,  who  now 
goes  by  the  name  Ronnie  Haran  Mellen. 
"Jim  was  too  rough-trade  for  me.  I  was 
smitten  with  the  group.  The  poetry  of  the 
words— I'd  never  heard  lyrics  like  that." 

Whatever  the  case,  Haran  Mellen  con- 


admired  for  their  ability 
"to  Martha  Graham- 
ize  what  they  were 
hearing." 

One  night,  howev- 
er, the  Doors'  fierce 
:  experimentalism 
proved  too  much  to 
bear  even  for  the  in- 
dulgent Valentine,  and 
it  finished  them  off 
as  a  Whisky  band 
for  good.  A  Doors 
set  had  traditional-! 
ly  ended,  appropri-i 
ately  enough,  with 
,  "The  End."  "It  had 
started  off  as  a  lit- 
tle two-and-a-half- 
minute  love  song,  a  good-bye  to  a  girl 
This  is  the  end,  beautiful  friend,'"  say: 
Manzarek.  But  through  repeated  impro 
visatory  explorations  at  the  London  Fog 
and  the  Whisky,  the  song  had  grown  into  a 
10-minutes-plus  epic,  a  literal  showslopper 
Morrison  would  extemporize  some  Beat 
poetry,  Densmore,  Manzarek,  and  guitar- 
ist Robbie  Krieger  would  noodle  around 
experimentally  on  their  instruments,  and 
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they'd  bring  it  home  for  a  big  finish.  On 
the  night  in  question,  though,  it  looked  as 
though  they  wouldn't  even  get  to  play 
"The  End":  Morrison  had  failed  to  show 
up  For  work.  The  other  three  made  do 
playing  jazz  and  blues  instrumental,  and 
would  have  done  so  for  the  second  set 
had  Phil  Tanzini,  still  a  presence  at  the 
club  in  '66,  not  made  plain  that  he  was 
paving  for  a  four-man  band,  and  that  the 
Bnger  had  better  show  up  or  else. 

Manzarek,  Krieger,  and  Densmore 
spiled  into  Densmore's  Volkswagen  bus 
ind  drove  to  the  Tropicana,  the  Sandy 
Koufax-owned  motel  where  Morrison 


and  he  walked  on  down  the  hallway  ..." 
It  was  the  lead-up  to  the  famous  Oedipal 
climax  that  everyone  now  knows  from  the 
recorded  version  of  "The  End."  But  that 
night  in  1966,  no  one  had  ever  heard  it 
before— including  the  other  three  Doors. 

Morrisons  recitation  was  so  mesmeriz- 
ingly  bizarre  that  the  room  fell  silent— even 
the  ambient  nightclub  hum  was  extinguished. 
The  band  continued  to  vamp  quietly,  perplex- 
edly, as  Morrison  got  to  the  part  where  he 
says,  "'Father?'  'Yes, 


son?'  'I  want  to 
kill  you.'" 


BATTLE  LINES 

BEING  DRAWN 

Below,  the  November 

1966  riots  on  Sunset  Strip. 

Bottom,  Cher  and  Sonny 

during  the  riots.  "Sonny  and 

I  were  right  in  the  middle 

of  it,"  says  Cher. 


tappened  to  be  living  at  the  time, 
ley  found  him  in  his  room, 
eyes  blazing,  wearing  underwear 
:.nd  cowboy  boots,"  says  Man- 
zarek—totally  gone  on  acid.  Hast- 
ily, they  dressed  him,  packed 
lim  into  the  van,  and  drove 
»ack  to  the  Whisky.  "He  seemed 
3  revive  in  the  dressing  room," 
ays  Manzarek.  "He  had  a  beer 
ind  went  back  to  normal.  But 
ids  eyes  still  had  that  strange 
,SD  blazing  intensity  about  them." 

Uust  three  songs  into  the  set,  Morrison 
called  for  "The  End"— way  prema- 
turely, since  they  had  about  40  min- 
tes  of  performance  time  left.  But  the 
and  obeyed  and  kicked  in.  As  usual, 
ley  played  a  few  verses  before  transition- 
ig  into  the  improvisatory  section,  where 
le  instruments  undulated  in  a  raga  style, 
:aving  space  for  Morrison  to  freestyle  on 
>p.  The  musicians  vamped  and  vamped, 
'aited  and  waited  . . .  until  Morrison  fi- 
nally spoke  up.  "The  killer  awoke  before 
awn,"  he  said.  "He  put  his  boots  on  . . . 
He  took  a  face  from  the  ancient  gallery, 
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"At  that  point,  I  realized.  My  God, 
he's  doing  Oedipus  Rexl"  says  Manzarek. 
"And  then  I  thought,  My  God,  I  know 
what's  coming  next!" 

Sure  enough,  Morrison,  after  a  dramatic 
pause,  came  forth  with  "Mother  ...  I  want 
to  FUCKYOUMAMAALLNIGHTLONG- 
YEAAHHHH!" 

The  band  instinctively  erupted  into  a 
cacophonous  frenzy,  and  the  audience  broke 
out  in  furious  free-form  dance— prolo- 
moshing.  The  crowd,  evidently,  had  loved 
it.  But  to  the  old-fashioned,  Runyonesque 
fellas  in  Valentine's  crew,  this  was  way  waj 
outta  line.  An  appalled,  disbelieving  Ma- 


glieri  summoned  Tanzini  as  the  drama  un- 
folded to  witness  the  scene  for  himself.  Af- 
ter the  show,  says  Manzarek,  "Phil  Tanzini 
came  running  up  the  stairs  [to  the  dressing 
room]  saying,  'You  filthy  motherfuckers! 
You  guys  have  the  dirtiest  fuckin'  mouths 
I've  ever  heard  in  my  life!  Morrison,  you 
can't  say  that  about  your  mother— "Moth- 
er, I  want  to  fuck  you."  What  kind  of  per- 
vert are  you?  You  guys  are  all  sick  with 
that  crazy,  loud  music!  You're  fuckin' 
fired!"  Tanzini  had  already  called  Valen- 
tine, who  was  at  home,  and  reported, 
"You  got  this  fuckin'  Jim  Morrison  sing- 
ing a  song  about  fucking  his  mother! 
What  are  you  gonna  do?"  Valentine  re- 
sponded, "Pull  him  off  the  stage  and 
break  his  fuckin'  legs!" 

"I  was  serious!"  says  Valentine.  "I 
was  a  redneck  ex-policeman  from  Chi- 
cago! Catholic  boy.  Fuck  your  mother? 
That's  the  worst  thing  I  could  ever  ..." 
The  Doors  were  allowed  to  finish  out  the 
week,  but  were  then  sent  packing.  Though 
they  would  become  only  more  famous  in 
the  following  year  as  their  debut  album 
came  out,  they  never  played  the  Whisky 
again. 

Ironically,  though,  Valentine  and  Morri- 
son subsequently  struck  up  an  intimate 
riendship.  As  the  fame  got  to  Morrison 
and  he  began  to  self-destruct,  he  used 
Valentine's  house  as 
a  hideaway  when  he 
felt  like  shirking  his 


responsibilities.  "He 
had  four  or  five  guys 
ike  me,  people  he'd 
hide  out  with,"  says 
Valentine.  "He  couldn't 
handle  being  that  big. 
Remember  how  he  got 
arrested  in  Miami  for 
indecent  exposure?  He 
was  up  here  in  the 
house  one  night,  and  he 
said.  'Would  you  like  to 
hear  what  really  hap- 
pened? You  don't  know  what  it's  like  to  be 
a  pop  star.  They  think  I  have  a  12-inch  dick 
I  wanted  to  show  that  I  have  a  little  one' 
and  he  did  have  a  small  dick  so  that 
they'll  leave  me  alone.'"  In  1969.  by  which 
time  Morrison  was  an  alcohol-bloated 
mess  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the  band. 
Valentine  tried  to  get  the  singer  into  act- 
ing his  buddy  McQueen  was  involved  m 
the  production  of  a  picture  called  Adam 
al  6  i.i/..  about  ,i  young  college  professor, 
and  maybe  Morrison  could  star  in  it.  He 
persuaded  Morrison  to  cut  his  hair  and 
shave  the  beard  he'd  grown,  (he  better  to 
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rl  the  i  >o 
id  the  I  .1!  mer- 
;>.  ulevard 
.  .  the  thro 
folk  on  ili  strip  rhe  no  i  ri  ising 
policj  took  effect,  and  Sheriff  Peter 
Pitchess's  force  bore  down  on  the  clubs, 
enforcing  curfews  and  rounding  up  kids 
into  paddy  wagons  ("'Vagrancy'  that's 
what  everybody  got  busted  for,"  says  Gail 
/appal  The  city's  sudden  announcement 
that  it  needed  to  demolish  Pandora's  Box 
111  order  to  widen  the  road  at  the  Cres- 
cent I  [eights-Sunset  intersection  seemed 
spurious  to  the  smarting  longhairs,  and 
thus  began  a  series  of  demonstrations 
characterized  in  the  national  press  as  the 
"riots  on  Sunset  Strip." 

"Sonny  and  I  were  right  in  the  middle 
of  it,"  says  Cher.  "We  were  in  a  huge 
protest  when  they  tore  down  Pandora's 
Box."  Adler  insists  that  the  events  of  that 
summer  and  fall  were  "nothing  more 


black."  He  was  close  to  Otis  Red- 
Uld  loved  Motown  acts  such  as  the 
Miracles,  Martha  and  the  Vandellas.  and 
Marvin  daw.  and  was  already  booking 
them  mil)  the  Trip  anyway.  But  the  mer- 
chants, mindful  of  the  Watts  riots  of  '65, 
found  throngs  of  Negroes  even  scarier 
than  throngs  of  white  longhairs.  The  point 
was  made,  and  a  more  integrated  booking 
policy  resumed  at  the  Whisky. 

The  intimacy  of  the  scene  started  to 
come  undone  in  1967,  a  victim  of  the 
L.A.  groups'  success— bands  were  tour- 
ing rather  than  hanging  around  the 
Whisky,  and  as  their  wealth  grew  greater, 
some  of  the  musicians  left  tight-knit 
Laurel  Canyon  for  ritzier  neighborhoods. 
(John  and  Michelle  Phillips,  for  example, 
bought  Jeanette  MacDonald's  old  house 
in  Bel  Air.)  Compounding  matters  was 
the  Monterey  Pop  festival,  held  in  June  of 
that  year.  Organized  primarily  by  Adler 
and  John  Phillips,  the  festival  brought 
together  the  L.A.  groups,  San  Francisco 
acts  such  as  the  Grateful  Dead  and  Jeffer- 
son Airplane,  British  bands  such  as  the 


I  here's  a  devilish  glint  in  Melcher's  eye 
as  he  says  this,  lor  his  name  is  inextricably 
linked  to  Charles  Manson's  it  was  his 
house  on  Cielo  Drive  in  Benedict  Canyon 
that  Roman  Polanski  and  his  wife,  Sharon 
late,  were  renting  in  1969,  and  it  was 
there  that  Manson's  "family"  murdered 
Tale,  hairdresser-lo-the-stars  Jay  Sebring, 
and  three  others  on  August  9  of  that  year. 
Manson,  sprung  from  prison  in  1967  after 
having  run  a  prostitution  ring,  was  an 
aspiring  rock  singer  who  had  managed 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  L.A.  music 
community,  befriending  the  Beach  Boys' 
Dennis  Wilson.  He's  generally  remem- 
bered more  as  a  desert  presence  and  a 
Malibu  presence  than  a  Strip  presence, 
but  Mario  Maglieri  recalls  a  late-60s  inci- 
dent in  which  he  fielded  a  desperate  day- 
time call  from  his  secretary  at  the  Whisky, 
who  reported  that  a  menacing  punk  had 
installed  himself  in  one  of  the  booths.  "I 
came  in  from  my  house  in  Canoga  Park," 
says  Maglieri.  "He  was  sitting  in  the 
booth,  writing— whatever  he  was  writing.  I 
said,  'What  are  you  doing  here?  We're 


than  a  major  crowd  that  was  control- 
lable," but  Des  Barres  remembers  that  a 
bus  got  overturned,  and  Valentine,  Sonny, 
Cher,  and  David  Crosby  all  lent  their 
names  to  an  advocacy  organization  called 
caff  (Community  Action  for  Facts  and 
Freedom).  The  so-called  riots  also  inspired 
Stephen  Stills  to  write  Buffalo  Spring- 
field's most  famous  song,  "For  What 
It's  Worth"  ("There's  battle  lines  being 
drawn  /  And  nobody's  right  if  everybody's 
wrong"),  and  Hollywood  to  make  the  tut- 
tutting  teensploitation  flick  Riot  on  Sunset 
Strip,  featuring  a  truly  awful  title  track  by 
the  also-ran  Strip  band  the  Standells  ("Long 
hair  seems  to  be  the  main  attraction  /  But 
the  heat  is  causin'  all  the  action"). 

More  consequentially,  the  Whisky's 
dance  license  was  revoked  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  "Because  they  felt  if  the  kids 
couldn't  dance  they  wouldn't  come  in.  It's 
like  cutting  my  legs  off,"  says  Valentine. 
He  successfully  sued  to  get  his  license 
back,  and  counterpunched  with  a  scheme 
of  his  own.  As  Gail  Zappa  tells  it,  "Elmer 
decided,  'O.K.,  I'm  only  gonna  book 
black  acts."  Which,  by  the  way,  were  ex- 
tremely popular.  But  overnight  the  Strip 
was  black.  The  merchants  really  got  ner- 
vous then.  And  Elmer  thought  it  was  a 
great  joke." 

"It's  fuckin'  true!"  says  Valentine  of 

Zappa's  recollection.  "It  was  out  of  spite, 

but  also  because  I  loved  the  music."  In- 

it  was  no  skin  off  Valentine's  back 
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Who  and  the  Animals,  plus  Jimi  Hendrix, 
Otis  Redding,  and  Ravi  Shankar,  among 
others.  The  massive  exposure  the  festi- 
val provided  to  its  performers,  and  the 
presence  of  contract-brandishing  record- 
company  executives  from  the  East  Coast, 
marked  Monterey  as  the  moment  when 
rock  music  grew  up  and  became  a  busi- 
ness. "Monterey  completely  turned  the 
music  industry  around,"  says  Adler.  "The 
groups  all  got  better  contracts.  The  record 
companies  that  were  aware  of  what  was 
happening  all  of  a  sudden  became  bigger. 
You  know,  Clive  Davis  started  signing 
groups." 

David  Crosby's  virtual  defection  from 
the  Byrds  to  Buffalo  Springfield  at  Mon- 
terey—he played  with  Springfield  for  most 
of  their  set— was  symbolic  of  the  death 
of  jingle-jangle  Strip  pop,  and  indicative 
of  where  rock  music  was  headed.  Soon 
he  and  Springfield's  Stills  would  team  up 
with  Graham  Nash  to  form  the  first  big- 
money  supergroup  (which  would  occasion- 
ally be  augmented  by  Neil  Young),  and 
the  loose,  hangin'-at-lhe-Whisky  days  would 
take  on  a  cast  of  juvenile  naivete.  "If  I 
had  to,  I'd  blame  it  all  on  David  Crosby," 
says  Melcher,  only  semi-facetiously.  "He 
broke  up  the  Byrds  and  joined  Buffalo 
Springfield,  and  broke  them  up.  And  then 
formed  C.S.N.  I'd  have  to  say  that,  per- 
sonally speaking,  Crosby  was  worse  for 
the  good  feelings  of  [L.A.]  rock  'n'  roll 
than  Manson  was." 


closed.  You  can't  be  there.'  He  looked  at 
me  and  says,  'I  can  have  you  killed.'  And 
I  fuckin'  grabbed  him.  Threw  him  out. 
Threw  him  out  the  fuckin'  door. ...  I 
shoulda  strangled  that  son  of  a  bitch." 
The  interloper  was,  of  course,  Manson. 

The  news  of  Tate's  and  Sebring's  grue- 
some deaths  was  chilling  enough  to  peo- 
ple in  Hollywood— Valentine  was  friends 
with  both,  and  Adler  was  an  investor  in 
Sebring's  salon— but  the  subsequent  im- 
plication of  bearded,  longhaired  Charlie 
Manson  and  his  similarly  styled  acolytes 
was  especially  disturbing.  "It  changed  the 
tenor  of  the  scene  a  lot,"  says  Melcher. 
"Because  they  looked  like  all  the  other 
runaway  kids  on  the  Strip.  So  there  was 
an  obvious  loss  of  trust."  As  it  turned  out 
the  lead  killer  of  the  bunch,  Charles 
"Tex"  Watson,  was  a  regular  patron  of 
the  Whisky,  a  wide-eyed  college  dropout 
from  Texas  who  cruised  the  Strip  in  his 
yellow  1959  Thunderbird  convertible.  "I 
went  there  often,"  writes  Watson,  now  a 
born-again  Christian,  from  his  cell  in  a 
California  prison.  "It  was  so  laid  back  in 
those  days  that  you  could  go  by  in  the  af- 
ternoon when  they  were  not  even  open, 
walk  in  the  door,  and  watch  a  practice 
One  afternoon,  I  recall,  the  Fifth  Dimen- 
sion was  practicing.  My  friend  and  I  were 
welcomed  to  watch."  It  was  one  of  his 
Strip  adventures,  Watson  says,  that  led  to 
his  "family"  induction:  "I  picked  up  Den- 
nis Wilson  hitchhiking  on  Sunset,  took 
him  home,  and  he  introduced  me  to  Man- 
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Makes  changing  your  hair  as  easy  as  changing  your  mind 

Feeling  sleek,  smooth  and  refined?  Or  in  the  mood  for  volume  and  body?  The  secret  lies  in 
breakthrough  process  of  Activated  Botanicals  .  Treat  your  hair  from  the  inside  out. 


JOHN  PRUL  MITCHELL  SYSTEMS. 

Only  available  in  fine  salons. 
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[Manson's] 

mj   mind  as  the 

his  influence. 

azed  philoso- 

lini     ugh  I  did  nol  to- 

ind  it. 

that  business  at  the 
Whiskj  never  suffered  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Manson  murders  the  street-level  kids 
who  just  wanted  to  hear 
music  "didtfl  care  about 
that  shit,"  he  says  but  the 
paranoia  wrought  bj  the 
killings  was  the  final  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  a  cohesive 


legit  theater  and  cabaret,  the  glorious  hey- 
daj  of  I. .A.  pop  was  emphatically  over. 

There's  no  tragic,  gutter-ball  ending  to 
this  story,  no  vacant,  weedy  lot  where 
the  Whisky  once  stood.  The  place  is 
still  there  and  still  linns  a  profit,  and  has 
enjoyed  two  significant  renaissances  as  a 
scene  nexus  since  its  original  run:  first  in 
the  late  70s,  when  L.A.  punk  blossomed 


snapshots  of  David  Lee  Roth,  Pamela  An- 
derson, and  members  of  Poison  Mario 
Maglieri  puffs  on  a  cigar  and  talks  about 
how  good  life  has  been  to  him.  "The 
Whisky  used  to  be  a  Bank  of  America,"  he 
says,  smiling.  "It's  still  a  Hank  of  America. 
Generates  a  lot  of  money."  Maglieri  is, 
above  all  else,  a  businessman.  As  he  holds 
forth,  talking  about  "Ozzy"  and  "Blackie 
from  W.A.S.P."  as  warmly  as  he  does  about 
Roger  McGuinn  and 
Gene  Clark,  you're  happy 
for  his  success,  but  there's 
no  escaping  a  feeling  of 


"It  was  easy. 


L.A.-pop  nightclubbing  bri- 
gade. "That  was  it— that's 
when  our  innocence  was 
shattered,"  says  Michelle 
Phillips,  who  took  to  car- 
rying a  loaded  gun  in  her 
purse.  "The  social  fabric 
was  completely  torn  by  the 
murders."  Before  Manson 
was  implicated,  says  John 
Phillips,  "Roman  Polanski 
suspected  me.  And  I  sus- 
pected him."  (The  hard 
drugs  that  Phillips  and  his 
friends  had  gotten  into 
didn't  exactly  help  in 
tamping  down  the  para- 
noia.) Polanski  even  went 
so  far  as  to  hold  a  cleaver 
to  Phillips's  neck  and  de- 
mand, "Did  you  kill  Shar- 
on? Did  you?"  Melcher, 
for  his  part,  had  to  weath- 
er the  charge  that  he  was 
in  some  way  responsible 
for  the  deaths,  since  he 
hadn't  signed  Manson  to 
Columbia  and  was  therefore  the  murder- 
ers' target  that  night— a  charge  that  miffs 
him  to  this  day.  "I  should  probably  put 
the  record  straight,"  he  says.  "The  Man- 
son  family  knew  I  did  not  live  in  my 
house.  They  knew  I'd  been  living  in  Mali- 
bu  for  a  year." 

Even  with  the  old  in-crowd  staying 
away,  the  Whisky  lost  little  of  its  luster  in 
the  late  60s,  remaining  the  premier  venue 
for  any  band  passing  through  Los  Ange- 
les—Valentine recalls  with  particular  fond- 
ness Led  Zeppelin's  1969  engagement,  "five 
straight  nights  with  Alice  Cooper  as  the 
opening  act."  But  as  the  decade  turned 
and  rock  spread  to  ballrooms,  arenas,  and 
stadiums,  the  Whisky  did  begin  to  struggle. 
And  when  Valentine  changed  strategy  in 
the  early  70s,  briefly  turning  the  club  into  a 
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with  such  bands  as  X,  the 
Germs,  the  Dils,  the  Weirdos, 
and  Black  Flag,  and  then  in  the 
80s,  when  spandex  metal  took  hold 
with  Motley  Criie  and  Guns  N'  Roses. 
Today,  the  Whisky  is  in  the  hands  of 
Maglieri  and  his  son  Mikeal,  to  whom 
Valentine  sold  out  just  a  year  ago,  as  did 
Adler,  who'd  bought  into  the  club  in  1978. 
Valentine  and  Adler  still  own  the  Roxy,  a 
larger  club  farther  west  on  the  Strip  that 
they  opened  in  1973;  and  Valentine  and 
Maglieri,  despite  a  falling-out,  are  still  part- 
ners (along  with  Adler)  in  the  Rainbow 
Bar  &  Grill,  the  dark,  beery-smelling  rock 
'n'  roll  pub  up  the  block  from  the  Roxy. 

Sitting  at  a  cafe  table  outside  the  Rain- 
bow, where  the  spirit  of  80s  metal  rocks 
on— the  walls  are  covered  with  candid 


THE  IMPRESARIOS 

Business  partners  Lou 

Adler  and  Elmer  Valentine, 

photographed  on 

Sunset  Boulevard  in 

Los  Angeles,  September 


lost  magnitude,  of  cultural 
fizzle.  "As  far  as  crossing 
the  lines  of  music  and 
culture  and  social,  it  was 
those  early  years,"  says  Ad- 
ler. "Up  until  '68— those 
were  the  really  great  years 
of  the  Whisky." 

The  Whisky  today,  he 
says,  is  "pretty  much  a 
space  that  acts  are  booked 
into.  Other  than  the 
name,  which  remains,  it 
doesn't  really  have  a  per- 
sonality." The  booths  and 
cages  are  gone.  Right 
now,  the  club  gets  a  lot  of 
the  angry-white-boy  bands 
currently  in  vogue— Slip- 
knot, Papa  Roach,  Corro- 
sion of  Conformity— and, 
like  a  lot  of  places  on  the 
Strip,  does  a  percentage 
of  its  business  as  a  "pay 
to  play"  venue,  where 
aspiring  bands  actually 
put  up  money  to  stage  a 
concert. 

Valentine  could  easily 
play  the  crank,  blathering 
on  about  how  it's  not  how 
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it  was,  but  that's  not  his  na- 
ture. He  asserts  his  belief  that, 
above  all,  fortune  smiled  upon  him. 
When  he  was  a  child,  he  says,  a  teacher 
said  to  him,  "Elmer  Valentine,  when  you 
grow  up,  they're  gonna  send  you  to  the 
electric  chair!"  Even  his  beloved  mother, 
when  he  announced  his  intention  to  leave 
Chicago  for  California,  responded,  "You'rt 
going  to  California?  No,  you're  going  tc 
26th  and  California— the  county  jail!" 

So  the  way  he  sees  it,  he's  come  out  way 
ahead.  "It  was  easy,"  he  reiterates.  "Yoi 
know  why  it  was  easy?  How  the  fuck  could 
anyone  miss?  Being  on  Sunset  Boulevaa 
in  the  60s!  I'm  not  being  humble.  Luckin 
idiots  that  I  had  for  competition!"  I 
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Cars  don't  want  to  play  on  rainy  days.  Cars  don't  want  to 
go  biking  with  you,  skiing  with  you,  camping  with  you  if  it 
means  getting  dirty.  So  we  don't  make  cars.  We  think 
you'll  get  along  better  with  a  four-wheel  drive  Isuzu 
Rodeo  and  its  Intelligent  Suspension  Control'."  It's  a  truck 
you  can  depend  on  in  the  rain,  the  snow,  the  mud, 
whatever.  And  since  we  back  all  our  SUVs  with  America's 
Longest  Warranty,  a  10-year/120, 000-mile  powertrain 
limited  warranty,  you  can  be  friends  for  a  very  long  time. 
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Go  farther. 


26  2700  /  WWW.isiiZU.com     Powertrain  Limited  Warranty  for  2000  and  newer  vehicles  only  and  excludes  commercial  or  fleet  vehicles  and  is  transferable  to  immediat-  I 

members  only.  See  your  Isuzu  dealer  for  warranty  details.  ©2000  American  Isuzu  Motors  Inc.  "Go  farther"  is  a  trademark  of  American  Isuzu  Motrxs  Inc 
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assive 


Attack 


l  T  l<  IOO I  VV  /  ll'LCll  IV  is  back.  After  the  B-boys  of  Bristol's  debut  album.  Blue  Lines,  was  released  in  1991. 
Robert  Del  Naja  (left).  Grant  Marshall  (right),  and  Andrew  Vowles  (known  as  3D.  Daddy  Ciee.  and  Mushroom,  respec- 
tively) transcended  the  offbeat  club  scene  they  had  helped  create.  Formed  in  1990  from  the  ashes  of  the  Wild  Bunch,  an  in- 
fluential English  dance  collective.  Massive  Attack  blends  the  influences  of  Scorsese  and  Rakim  with  a  unique  blackboard- 
jungle  style  of  dub  and  a  revolving  list  of  rock  stars  and  rude  boys  as  vocalists.  Their  third  album,  the  brooding  opus  Mez- 
zanine, made  them  1998's  critical  darlings  and  sold  more  than  2.5  million  copies  worldwide,  introducing  the  experimental 
collective  to  a  broader  audience.  Although  the  treacherous  three  are  now  down  to  a  dynamic  duo  Vowles  recently  quit 
the  act    a  fourth  album  is  expected  sometime  next  year.  Massive  indeed.  ASH  CART1  k 
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Top  40,  photographed  among  his 

music  awards  at  home  in  Orlando,  Florida, 

on  August  15,  2000. 


ANTONIO  "L.A."  REID 

president  and  C.E.O.,  Arista  Records 

The  Measure  of  a  Man: 
A  Spiritual  Autobiography, 

by  Sidney  Poitier 

(HarperSanFrancisco). 

"I'm  in  the  middle  ot  "oitier's 

book.  It's  a  real  example  of 

the  perseverance  of  the  human 

spirit.  I'm  loving  it." 
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LYOR  COHEN 

president,  Island/Def  Jam  Records 

The  Promise, 

by  Chaim  Potok  (Knopf). 

"My  appendix  burst,  and  the 

book  was  sent  to  me  instead 

of  flowers  by  Matthieu 

Lauriot-Prevost." 
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DIAL 
LOU 

PEARLMAN 


Lou  Pearlman's  Touch-Tone  access  is  dreamy  enough  to 
give  any  12-year-old  girl  the  shrieking  vapors.  As 
founder  of  Trans  Continental  Companies,  the  boy-band 
factory  responsible  lor  the  birth  and  incubation  of  the 
Backstreet  Boys,  'N  Sync,  LFO,  Take  5,  and  O-Town,  Pearlman 
can  put  his  finger  on  two  of  teendom's  reigning  frothies:  A.  J. 
McLean  (No.  1)  and  Howie  Dorough  (No.  2)  of  the  BSB.  Their 
prime  position  on  Lous  speed  dial 
is  a  tad  curious,  considering  that  the 
BSB  sued  him— as  did  'N  Sync- 
over  a  share  of  earnings  two  years 
ago.  The  BSB  tiff  was  a  "family 
disagreement,"  says  Lou,  46,  and 
has  since  been  settled  out  of  court. 
Which  may  explain  why  Larry 
Rudolph  (No.  3),  Trans  Continental's 
legal  counsel,  who  moonlights  as 
Britney  Spears's  manager,  slips  into  the  lineup  beneath  the 
litigious  lads.  Pearlman's  Orlando-based  empire  also  includes  a 
casino  charter-airline  service,  a  blimp-advertising  company, 
and  those  risque  dancing  descarnisados  the  Chippendales:  an 
interesting,  if  not  scary,  synergy  that  no  doubt  is  whetted  by 
the  empowering  blather  of  Tony  Robbins  (No.  4),  author  of  the 
best-selling  Awaken  the  Giant  Within,  which,  considering 
Pearlman's  impressive  girth,  has  been  taken  to  heart.  Business 
moves  aside  for  family  on  button  No.  5,  which  is  assigned 
to  Pearlman's  cousin  Art  Garfunkel,  of  60s  duo  Simon  and 
Garfunkel  but  more  recently  known  as  the  singing  moose 
on  the  PBS  children's  television  series  Arthur.  Also  entering  the 
Trans  Con  fold  is  Kenny  "The  Gambler"  Rogers  (No.  7), 
whose  company,  Dreamcatcher  Entertainment,  coupled  with 
Trans  Con  to  create  Marshall  Dyllon,  a  five-member 
country  boy  band  . . .  certainly  not  to  be  confused  with  the  four- 
member  Latin  boy  band  C  Note,  or  the  five-member  funk 
boy  band  LFO,  led  by  Rich  Cronin  (No.  6),  or  the  five-member 
hip-hop  boy  band  Take  5,  or  the  five-member  "survivor" 
band  O-Town.  Proving  that,  in  the  world  according  to  Lou, 
boys  will  be  boyz.  —melissa  davis 


JIMMY  IOVINE 

co-chairman,  Interscope/Geffe 
A&M  Records;  C.E.O.,  Jimmy  q 
Doug's  Farmclub.com 

Shadow, 

by  Bob  Woodward 

(Simon  &  Schuster). 

"Nixon's  lyrics  on  these  [Waterg 

tapes  are  more  damaging  tc 

our  culture  than  any  record  pi 

out  since  the  invention 

of  the  phonograph." 


AHMET  ERTEGUN 

co-chairman/co  -  C.E.O., 
the  Atlantic  Croup 

Healing  from  the  Heart, 

by  Dr.  Mehmet  Oz  (Durton). 

"During  my  recent  hospital  stay, 

I  found  this  book,  by  the  famous  heart 

surgeon  at  Columbia  Presbyterian 

Hospital,  to  be  most  enlightening. 

Dr.  Oz  brilliantly  combines  Western 

medicine,  Eastern  traditions,  and 

alternative  practices  in  a  powerful 

and  moving  work." 


THE  MANY  MOODS   OF  LARRY   DAVID. 
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Mad  About  Those  Villagers 

,   vi -I  correspondent  Nan  Darien  goes  on  a  goodwill  mission 


When  I  told  my  friends  that  I  was  going  to  do  some 
ivork  with  Geri  Halliwell,  the  former  Spice 
(ml  who  is  now  a  roving  ambassador  of  goodwill 
for  the  UN.,  they  laughed.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  time  I  manned  Lenox  Hill's  suicide-prevention  hot  line  and, 
nutated,  hung  up  on  all  my  callers.  ("You're  no  Mother  Teresa," 
Pat  Buckle)  tolu  me  later.  "More  like  Mother  Kevorkian.")  But  I 
have  always  had  empathy  for  the  underprivileged:  when  I  was 
12.  my  horse  was  crushed  by  a  meteorite. 

The  U.N.  flew  Geri  and  me  to  our  "site."  I'm  not  quite  sure 
where  we  were  (not  Gstaad).  Ever  since  Larry  King  showed 
that  videotape  of  Geri  pinching  Prince  Charles  on  his  back- 
side. I've  felt  a  little  ...  tentative  in  Gen's  presence;  granted, 
I'm  not  royalty,  but  I'm  often  referred  to  in  the  popular  press 
as  "the  next  Mrs.  Astor"  and,  as  such,  am  eager  to  avoid  a 
pinch-based  incident  with  a  pop-star-in-transition.  Fortunate- 
ly, Geri  was  lovely  to  me. 

What  to  wear  while  pro- 
moting safe  sex  in  a  small 
Third  World  village?  In 
Geri's  and  my  hut,  I  slipped 
into  a  scoop-neck  shift  of 
burlap,  with  ibex- 
hoof  buttons;  then 
I  donned  a  very 
strappy  sandal  and 
a  facial  expression 
of  utter  gravity. 
It  was  perfect,  just 
right.   Unobtrusive, 
but  noble.  Audrey 
Hepburn,  but  with  a 


touch  of  "I,  too,  have 
lived  without  running 
water."  Then  the  U.N. 
people  took  Geri  and 
me  to  a  charming 
thatched  meeting 
hall,    where   we 
were  to  distribute 
and  talk  about  con 
doms.  Now,  I  have 
no  problem  what 


soever  discussing       <?" 
sex— to  me,  there  is 


nothing  more  divine  than 

a  weekend  spent  in  bed 

with  a  Princeton  graduate  who  is  possessed  of 

a  startlingly  erect  penis.  It  turned  out  I  was  to  walk  amongst 

the  assembled  villagers  and  hand  out  the  condoms,  a  sort  of 

sexual  Santa.  ("No,  no,  darling— not  to  eat.  To  wear,"  I  had  to 

tell  one  gentleman,  who  had  completely  misconstrued  Geri's 

demonstration  with  a  banana.) 

Back  in  New  York,  I  was  dismayed  that  my  friends  seemed 
unmoved  by  my  altruism;  all  they  wanted  to  know  was  why 
Geri  had  really  left  the  Spice  Girls.  (You  should  flee  any  job 
that  saddles  you  with  the  name  Ginger  Spice— ginger  is  a 
spice;  you  might  as  well  be  called  Mustard  Condiment  or 
Pantyhose  Hosiery.)  Would  I  ever  volunteer  out  "in  the  field" 
again?  If  I  did,  I  would  spend  less  time  trying  to  get  the  vil- 
lagers to  prophylact,  and  more  time  trying  to  get  the  female 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  shave  their  legs.  Such  thickets  of 
hair!  To  my  mind,  the  male  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  the 
Third  World's  true  Les  Miserables. 
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AME  AND  OCCUPATION:  Chan  (pronounced  "Shawn")  Marshall,  sing 
songwriter  who  performs  under  the  name  Cat  Power.  AGE:  29.  PROVEr 
Atlanta.  ACHIEVED  indie-icon  STATUS  with:  Her  spare,  emotionally  charged  album: 
Myra  Lee,  What  Would  the  Community  Think,  Moon  Pix,  and  The  Covers  Record, 
her  aptly  titled  album  of  cover  songs  released  earlier  this  year,  with  homages  to 
artists  such  as  the  Rolling  Stones,  the  Velvet  Underground,  and  Bob  Dylan.  ON 
ORIGIN  OF  HER  NOM  DE  GUERRE:  "In  1991,  I  started  playing  with  these  guy  f 
of  mine  in  Atlanta,  and  one  of  them  called  me  up  and  said,  'We  need  a  nami 
the  band.'  There  was  this  guy  standing  at  the  bar  where  I  was  working,  and  hi 
was  wearing  a  Cat  Diesel  Power  hat.  So  I  just  said,  'Cat  Power,'  and  hung  up."  is 
THERE  ANY  TRUTH  TO  THE  DUBIOUS  ACCOLADE  THAT  YOU'RE  "HUGE  IN 
FRANCE"?  "Oh  yeah,  they  love  me  there.  I  can't  even  hail  a  fucking  cab  withoi ' 
someone  asking  for  me  to  sign  their  stomach.  No,  it's  really  not  true.  It  was  jus. 
sensationalized  hype."  you've  also  been  characterized  as  a  rather 
melancholy  SORT:  "People  always  say  I'm  so  sad,  but  it's  not  sadness,  it's  just 
release,  in  a  way.  For  The  Covers  Record,  those  songs  to  me  were  all  about  low 
The/re  just  very  sweet  songs.  I  wanted  to  change  the  name  of  it  to  The  to 
SO  WILL  YOUR  NEXT  RECORD  HAVE  MORE  OF  A  MEL  TORME  V 
oing  to  be  more,  I  don't  want  to  say  rock,  but  something  more  fun.  I  wish  I 
fo  a  rap  record,  but  I  can't  rap.  Wouldn't  that  be  funny?"  -JOHN  GitiiES 
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Sitar  Slur 


HIAKI  MKIIH,', 

Sitar ist  Anoushko 

Shankar  Photograph 

by  John  Huba. 


mshka  Shankar  comes  lull  circle 

hai  she  - 11   till  as  a  child  at  her  father's  feet,  both  as  daughter  and  stu 
■  i  iing    her  father,  alter  all.  is  Ravi  Shankar.  the  sitar 

maestro  greatly  credited  with  bringing  Indian  classical  music  to  the 
Bui  thai  Anoushka,  19,  lias  followed  in  her  lather's  giant  footsteps  so  surely, 
so  swiftly,  is  remarkable,  even  touching.  "It's  been  a  special  relationship.  Ibr  both 
ol  US,"  says  Vnoushka.  She's  just  released  her  second  album,  Arwurag,  and  will 
be  joined  b\  her  lather,  now  80,  on  a  "Full  Circle"  tour  across  America  this  fall. 
Keeping  it  in  die  family  has  also  prevented  Anoushka  from  being  fazed  by 
her  rare  status  as  a  female  sitarist.  "Because  it's  what  my  dad  does,  the  way  I 
see  it.  it  was  more  ol  a  default  thing  than  trailblazing.  But  now  little  girls  are 
coming  up  to  me  and  saying  they  want  to  play  the  sitar."  She's  also  introduc- 
ing the  exquisite  sound  of  the  ancient,  multi-stringed  instrument  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. Yet.  like  her  lather,  she  has  remained  faithful  to  her  roots.  "I  believe  in 
keeping  to  the  traditional  music  in  the  sense  that  I  think  it's  right  for  me.  I 
don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  in  20  years."  Clearly,  she's  learned  from 
a  master   it's  enough  to  make  any  father  proud.  —ANDERSON  tepper 


'11  sing  you  a  song,"  she 
says  in  a  warm  tone.  "I 
was  at  my  acupunctur- 
ist's—I probably  seem 
like  some  New  Age 
schizophrenic  here— and  I  was 
kind  of  going  through  one  of 
those  days,  and  the  acupunc- 
turist's assistant,  this  sweet 
Chinese  woman,  told  me 
she  knew  a  Chinese  song." 
A  self-conscious  chuckle. 
'It's  so  sweet.  It's  a  little  love 
song,  a  Chinese  folk  song  about  this  little  cou- 
ple that  fall  in  love  and  ride  off  into  the  crescent  moon." 
And  she  sings.  Sweetly.  Softly.  Beauty  in  even  this  most  simple  of 
things.  There  are  no  prescriptions  for  Lili  Haydn.  No  formula  for  this  self-described 
unashamedly  passionate  alternative-pop  violinist.  She  dances  outside  the  lines  of  easily 
digestible  popular  music,  tempo  tapped  by  a  flood  of  diverse  experiences:  28-year-old 
classically  trained  violinist;  rocked  onstage  with  Jimmy  Page  and  Robert  Plant;  daugh- 
ter of  performance  artist  and  comedian  Lotus  Weinstock;  child  actress;  California  girl; 
Brown-educated;  singer  of  Chinese  folk  songs. 

A  diverse  flood  indeed,  but  one  threaded  by  three  uniting  elements  passion,  spiritu- 
ality, and  love  of  her  mother.  Lili's  self-titled  1997  debut  on  Atlantic  Records  showcased 
their  interplay.  But  this  new  record  springs  primarily  from  one.  Lotus  Weinstock  died 
some  three  years  ago  now.  And  yet  she  remains  the  key  influence  in  her  daughter's  lile, 
and  the  emotional  linchpin  of  her  new  work,  the  appropriately  titled  Lotus.  "The  last 
couple  of  years  since  my  mom  passed  away  have  been  really,  really  intense  for  me,  and 
[this]  is  the  greatest  gift  I  can  give,"  she  murmurs.  "I  feel  I  need  to  communicate  that 
'your  mama  loves  you'  to  everyone."  In  English  or  Chinese.       — selwyn  SEYFU  hinds 
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Duke  of  Earle 

Ask  Steve  Earle  his  thoughts  on  contemf 
rary  country  music  and  he'll  tell  you 
doesn't  think  about  it  at  all.  And  whate> 
you  do,  don't  call  him  a  country  singer.  "I'm  a  soi 
writer,"  says  Earle.  "I'm  interested  in  a  lot  of  thin 
and  my  music  reflects  that."  Since  his  1986  del 
album,  Gu/far  Town,  Earle,  now  45,  has  been  a 
minder  that  country  music— and  its  tales  of  brok 
hearts,  life  on  the  road,  running  from  your  demc 
and  the  law— is  as  vital  an  American  art  form  as 
other.  And  Earle  knows  a  few  things  about  demc 
and  the  law.  After  spending  three  weeks  in  jail 
1 994  for  drug  possession,  Earle  came  out  clean 
sober,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  got  back  to  wc 
Releasing  five  albums  since— including  this  yec 
eclectic  Transcendenfa/  8/ues— Earle  is  already  con 
ered  one  of  the  greats  of  the  genre.  "Thinking  ab 
one's  legacy  is  like  reading  your  own  press.  I  d< 
sometimes,  but  I  find  it  unhealthy."  So  while  there' 
chance  he  won't  be  reading  this,  there's  no  char 
his  legacy  isn't  firmly  established.        -dan a  brca 
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WAYNE 


Carson  Daly's  daily  grind 


a  screaming  throng 
teenage  girls  lines  up  in  front  of  the  MTV  stu- 
dios to  display  their  lust  for  Carson  Daly,  the  27- 
year-old  ko>l  of  Total  Request  Live.  As  Daly  prepares  to  branch 
out  with  his  pwe  production  company  and  a  new  show,  George 
Wayne  learns  about  the  heartthrob's  wild  breakup  with  Jen- 
nifer Love  Hewitt,  his  very  heavy  birthweight,  and  the  bright 
future  of  Eminem. 

George  Wayne:  Is  Carson  Daly  a  California  boy? 
Carson  Daly:  Santa  Monica,  California,  St.  John's  Hospital, 
second  floor,  C-section.  And  Dr.  Hummer,  the  guy  that  deliv- 
ered me,  said,  "Somebody  call  the  Rams."  I  was  rune  pounds 
ten  ounces,  and  I  didn't  cry. 
G.W.  Would  you  agree  that  you  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful creation  of  MTV? 
CD.  I  would  agree  with  that  statement  based 
on  the  fact  that  I  can't  imagine  any 
body  before  me,  or  now,  who  loves 
what  they  do  as  much  as  me 
G.W.  Which  group  will  be 
huge  next  year? 
CD.  I  think  for  some  sick 
reason  Eminem  has  just  start- 
ed. I  think  the  song  "Stan" 
that's  about  to  come  out,  about 
a  stalker,  is  gonna  really  blow 
up.  I  think  it  could  be  the  big- 
gest song  ever. 

G.W.  What  was  crazier  than  being 
dumped  by  your  girlfriend,  Jenni- 
fer Love  Hewitt,  on  a  radio  show? 
CD.  I  never  really  knew  how  this 
whole  thing  worked,  if  you  were  on 
TV,  and  went  out  with  someone 
else  on  TV  or  in  the  movies.  That 
was  definitely  a  low  point.  I  have 
never  had  somebody  tell  me 
something  in  all  seriousness,  and 
then  act  180  degrees  different. 
G.W.  You  miss  nothing  about 
Jennifer  Love  Hewitt  besides 
her  big  luscious  breasts. 
CD.  Oh,  George,  stop. 
G.W.  Wasn't  that  the  best 
part  of  the  relationship? 
CD.  No,  not  at  all. 
G.W.  Tara  Reid,  your 
new  girlfriend,  i?  not 
as  stacked,  but  she's 
a  more  talented  ac- 
tress. 


CD.  I  think  Tara  is  a  great  actress. 

G.W.  The  best  American  pie  you've  ever  tasted? 

CD.  What  a  great  question,  but  I'm  no  Faye  Dunaway— I'm 

not  leaving  the  interview. 

G.W.  You  and  Tara  live  together  now,  don't  you? 
CD.  Yeah,  it's  great.  I  lived  like  in  a  crack  den  be- 
fore with  two  buddies,  a  real  fucking  shit  hole. 
Now  Tara  and  I  have  a  nice  place  with  a  doorman. 
G.W.  So  no  more  underwear  with  skid  marks 
all  over  the  apartment. 
CD.  I  don't  wear  underwear,  George. 
G.W.  Tlie  rumors  of  you  and  Christina  Aguilera 
just  won't  go  away. 

CD.  There  is  no  truth  to  that. 

G.W.  And  it's  true  that  one  of  her 
hair  extensions  came  out  while  she 
was— 

CD.  No,  no,  no,  not  at  all. 
G.W.  What's  the  weirdest  thing 
about  you? 

CD.  That  I  don't  do  drugs. 
G.W.  When  did  you  start  wear- 
ing nail  polish? 

CD.  It  started  with  playing  with 
my  sister's  clothes;  the  tutus;  Shaun 
Cassidy.  No,  it  started  in  radio,  be- 
cause I  used  to  color-code  my  nails 
to  the  board  so  I  could  move  the 
levels  while  interviewing. 
G.W.  The  five  CDs  you  take  with 
you  to  the  Australian  outback? 
CD.  Steel  Pulse's  True  Democracy, 
N.W.A.'s  Straight  Outta  Compton, 
NOFX's  White  Trash,  Two  Heebs 
and  a  Bean,  the  new  Eminem,  Kid 
Rock's  Devil  Without  a  Cause, 
and  anything  by  Stevie  Wonder. 
G.W.  And  that's  a  wrap. 
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ADAM  LEFT  and  RICHARD  RUSHFIELC 
N  O  V  E  M  B  F  R     2 


"The  revolution  is  over. 

I  am  the  revolution." 


A      V  I  L  M      BY      DAVID     (J  R  U  B  I  N 

NAPOLEON 

Soldier.  Emperor.  Lover.  Staresman. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8  AND  15 


9  PM  ET/PT  on  your  PBS  station 

(CHECK  LOCAL  LISTINGS)  m 


Could  you  win  the  Battle  of  Waterloo?  Visit  our  virtual  battlefield  at  pbs.org/napoleon  and  find  out 


us  at  pbs.org    AOL  Keyword:  PBS 

se  a  PBS  Home  Video  copy:  800-PLAY-PBS  or  shopPBS.com 


Stay  curious 


Do  you  have  an  annoying  muso  friend  who  regularly  peppers  his  conversation 
\  ith  inscrutable  references  to  people  named  (Warn  Parsons  and  Nick  Drake?  Are  you  regularly 

flummoxed  by  rock  critics'  casual  references  to  "Stax-y  horns"  and  "plangent, 

chiming  Rickenbackers"?  Have  you  no  idea  who  Harry  Smith  is?  Well,  fret  no  more,  because 

Vanity  Fair  at  last  brings  you  relief  in  the  form  of . . . 

THE 

ROCK  SNOB'S 

DICTIONARY 


T 


CcmipikdbLi^Sta/mDal^  and  T3oii  TTlack 


he  Rock  Snob  is  a  confounding  person  in  your  life. 
On  one  hand,  he  (and  he  almost  always  is  a  he)  brooks  no 
ignorance  of  pop-music  history,  and  will  take  violent  umbrage 
at  the  fact  that  you've  never  heard  of  Jack  Nitzsche,  much  less 
heard  Nitzsche's  ambitious  pop-classical  album  St.  Giles 
Cripplegate.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  countenance  the 
notion  that  you  may  actually  know  more  than  he  about  a 
certain  area  of  music.  If,  for  example,  you  mention  that  Fun 
House  is  your  favorite  Stooges  album,  he  will  respond  that  it 
"lacks  the  visceral  punch  of  i  Wanna  Be  Your  Dog'  from  a 
year  earlier,  but  it's  got  some  superb  howling  from  Iggy  and 
coruscating  riffing  from  Ron  Asheton,  though  not  on  the 
level  of  James  Williamson's  on  Raw  Power"— this  indigestible 
clump  of  words  acting  as  a  cudgel  with  which  the  Rock 
Snob  is  trumping  you  and  marking  the  turf  as  his.  The  Rock 
Snob's  Dictionary  enables  you  to  hold  your  own  in  such 
situations,  with  the  added  benefit  of  saving  you  the  trouble 
of  actually  listening  to  the  music. 

The  Rock  Snob's  Dictionary  makes  no  claim  to  be  a 
comprehensive  reference  in  the  vein  of  Tfie  Rolling  Stone 


Encyclopedia  of  Rock  &  Roll.  Indeed,  just  because  a  musician 
has  enjoyed  lasting  success  and  critical  acclaim  doesn't  mean 
he  warrants  inclusion  here.  Only  persons  and  entities  that  are 
the  psychic  property  of  Rock  Snobs  make  the  cut.  For  example, 
there  is  no  entry  for  David  Crosby,  because  practically  every 
person  over  30  knows  who  he  is  and  can  hum  a  few  bars  of 
"Teach  Your  Children."  However,  the  late  Gene  Clark, 
Crosby's  colleague  in  the  original  lineup  of  the  Byrds,  warrants 
an  entry  because,  while  the  average  Joe  hasn't  the  faintest 
idea  who  he  is,  the  Rock  Snob  has  fetishized  him  for  his 
poor-selling  post-Byrds  output  of  country  rock. 

It  bears  mentioning  that  the  Rock  Snob  is  hardly  some 
hidebound,  patchouli-drenched  anachronism.  He  is,  by 
definition,  in  touch— in  touch  with  anything  that  will  allow  him 
to  lord  it  over  mere  rock  aficionados  (the  lightweights!).  The 
Rock  Snob's  fear  of  calcification  ensures  that  artists  in  such 
exotic  genres  as  world  music  and  hip-hop  will  one  day  enter  the 
pantheon  alongside  such  unimpeachables  as  Syd  Barrett  and  Big 
Star.  The  editors  of  Tlie  Rock  Snob's  Dictionary  will  be  vigilant 
in  keeping  track  of  such  developments  for  future  editions. 


Alt.country.  Self-righteous  rock-country  hybrid  genre  whose  practitioners  fa- 
vor warbly,  studiedly  imperfect  vocals,  nubby  flannel  shirts,  and  a  convic- 
tion that  their  take  on  country  is  more  "real"  than  the  stuff  coming  out  of 
Nashville.  Heavily  influenced  by  gram  parsons.  Also  known  as  the  No 
Depression  movement,  after  the  title  of  an  album  by  the  seminal  alt. country 
band  Uncle  Tupelo  (which  itself  purloined  the  title  from  The  Carter  Fami- 
ly song  "No  Depression  in  Heaven").  Current  alt. country  standard-bearers 
include  the  Jayhawks.  Freakwater.  and  Whiskeytown,  plus  the  Uncle  Tupe- 
lo splinter  groups,  Wilco  and  Son  Volt. 

Anthology  of  American  Folk  Musk;  The.  Multi- 
volume  collection,  first  issued  by  the  Folkways 
label  in  1952,  of  obscure  and  semi-obscure  folk 
recordings  as  compiled  by  eccentric  musicol- 
ogist Harry  Smith  (1923-1991).  Significant  for 
having  allegedly  triggered  the  late-50s-early-60s 
"folkie"  movement  that  gave  us  Bob  Dylan  (see 
also  zimmy)  -  and  therefore,  by  extension,  for 
making  pop  music  subversive,  turning  the  Bea- 
tles into  druggies,  and  irreparably  rending  the 
fabric  of  our  society. 

Bacharach,  Burt.  Rehabilitated  songwriter  whose 
metrically  and  melodically  unorthodox  60s  pop- 
luxe  hits,  such  as  "Anyone  Who  Had  a  Heart" 
and  "I  Say  a  Little  Prayer"  (written  with  lyricist 
Hal  David),  were  dismissed  for  two  decades  as  square  and  Muzak-y  until 
Rock  Snobs  decided  in  the  1990s  that  it  was  O.K.  to  like  them  again.  Par- 
ticularly active  latter-day  boosters  have  been  Noel  Gallagher  of  Oasis  and 
Elvis  Costello,  with  whom  Bacharach  recorded  a  1998  "comeback"  album. 
That  song  has  a  very  Bacharach-o</»<'  fliigclhorii  pari. 


Burt  Bacharach 


Bad  Brains.  Hard-luck  jazz-fusion  weirdos  from  Washington,  D.C.,  whe 
cashed  in  on  the  New  York  hard-core  punk  scene  in  1980  with  theiij 
minute-and-a-half-long  single  "Pay  to  Cum."  The  subsequent  introduction 
of  reggae  and  heavy-metal  elements  into  Bad  Brains'  sound  did  little  fod 
their  sales  but  everything  for  their  legend,  as  evidenced  by  the  band's  fever-l 
ish  championing  by  the  Rock  Snob  collective  the  Beastie  Boys. 

Bangs,  Lester.  Dead  rock  critic  canonized  for  his  willfully  obnoxiousl 
amphetamine-streaked  prose.  Writing  chiefly  for  Creem  magazine.  Bangs 
stuck  two  fingers  down  the  throat  of  the  counterculture  elite  and  kept  alivq 
the  scuzzy  legacy  of  bands  such  as  the  Velvet  Underground,  the  stooge 
and  the  MC5.  Though  every  Rock  Snob  worth  his  salt  reveres  Bangs  (a 
heavy  biography  by  Rock  Snob  author  Jim  DeRogatis  was  published  < 
lier  this  year),  his  writing  has  aged  rather  less  well  than  that  of  his  less  ! 
dent  contemporaries  Richard  Meltzer  and  Nick  Tosches.  They're  all pussie\ 
at  Rolling  Stone  now,  man;  not  a  Lester  Bangs  among  them. 

Barrett,  Syd.  Founding  member  of  Pink  Floyd  who 
defined  the  group's  early  sound  with  his  juvenile, 
peculiarly  English  take  on  psychedelia.  Already  in 
the  process  of  becoming  rock's  most  celebrated 
acid  casualty  at  the  time  of  Pink  Floyd's  1967  de- 
but, Barrett  left  the  band  in  1968.  managing  to  re- 
cord two  solo  albums  of  skeletal  meanderings  (one 
of  them  entitled  The  Madcap  Laughs)  before  drift- 
ing into  the  permanent  twilight  in  which  he  lives 
today.  The  post-Barrett  Floyd  song  "Shine  On  You 
Crazy  Diamond"  is  about  him. 

Btefhtart,  Captain.  Performing  name  of  Don  Van 
Vliel,  a  California-desert  kid  and  childhood  friend 
of  Frank  Zappa's  whose  1969  album,  'Trout  Mask        Captain  Beefhear 
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ho     brilliance  will  reveal  il 
100  inn  s  .m  bo    \  typical  Beefhearl 

the  intricately 

hi    bai  I  .ii"  group  tb 
lag    n  imes  bu<  h  as  Zoot  Horn  Rol- 
retired  from  music  in  the  early 
■i,   honey  let's  drop  some  acid 

in  Vmerii  an  combo  whose  first  two  albums, 
and  i    have  Koran-like  status  in  power-pop  circles. 

,  Memphis  natiw  (lex  Chilton,  who  began  Ins  career  as  a  teenager 
with  the  blue-eyed-soul  boys  the  Box  1bps  ("The  Letter"),  Biy  Star  re- 
corded tunes  that  whik  catchy,  were  too  fraught  with  druggy  tension  to  be 

'       nti  eing  the  group  posthumous  "great  ovcr- 

iked  band  mythologj  Chilton,  who  later  had  a  rum  vcements  sung 
named  aftci  him,  is  now  a  rheumy-eyed  eccentric  with  a  reputation  for 
self-immolating  live  slums, 

Buckley,  Nm  ami  Jeff.  Symmetrically  ill-fated  father-and-son  artists  whose 
earl)  deaths,  swooping  voices,  and  Pre-Raphaelite  beauty  are  irresist- 
ible in  the  romantic  wing  of  Rock  Snobbism.  Jeff  Buckley  was  eight 
years  old  when  his  father,  a  honey-voiced  folkie  turned  jazz  dabbler,  died 
of  a  drug  overdose,  aged  28,  in  1975;  Buckley  fils  went  on  to  become 
,i  singer-songwriter  oi'  equal  repute,  winning  raves  for  his  1994  debut  al- 
bum. Grace,  but  drowned  in  Memphis,  aged  30,  before  he  could  com- 
plete a  Studio  follow-up. 

(lark.  Gene.  Brooding,  handsome  founding  member  of  the  Byrds  who  quit 
the  hand  in  1966  after  having  written  songs  that  included  "Feel  a  Whole- 
Lot  Better"  and  "Eight  Miles  High."  (Ironically,  Clark's  fear  of  flying 
contributed  to  his  exit.)  Subsequent  albums  such  as  Echoes  ( 1967)  and  No 
Other  ( 1974)  achieved  cult  status  for  their  audacious  blend  of  pop,  country, 
and  gospel,  and  a  1968  collaboration  with  banjoist  Doug  Dillard.  Tlie  Fan- 
tastic Expedition  oj  Dillard  &  Clark,  is  also  considered  a  Rock  Snob  clas- 
sic. But  none  of  these  albums  sold  beans,  their  poor  commercial  perfor- 
mance hastening  Clark's  alcohol-related  decline  and  premature  death  in 
1991. 

Crawdaddy!  The  first  mainstream  rock  magazine,  founded  in  1966.  a  year 
before  Rolling  Stone,  by  Paul  Williams.  Though  it  ceased  publication  in 
1979.  Williams  revived  it  as  a  newsletter  in  1993.  Just  about  every  major 
rock  biography  seems  to  rely  heavily  on  ancient  Crawdaddy!  interviews. 

Drake,  Nick.  Sad-sack,  compulsively  muted  English  singer-songwriter  from 
posh  background,  posthumously  canonized  by  Rock  Snobs  for  the  three 
plaintive,  delicately  wrought  albums  he  recorded  before  dying,  an  apparent 
suicide,  in  1974  at  the  age  of  26.  Was  frequently  photographed  standing 
dolefully  among  trees.  Achieved  a  measure  of  posthumous  fame  when  his 
song  "Pink  Moon"  was  used  in  a  Volkswagen  TV  commercial. 

Earle,  Steve.  World-weary  singer-songwriter,  hailed  in  Rock  Snob  circles  as 
the  only  contemporary  country  artist  (as  opposed  to  alt.country  artist) 
fit  to  polish  Hank  Williams's  cowboy  boots.  Earle  /// 

made  a  triumphant  debut  with  his  1986  album. 
Guitar  Town,  only  to  fritter  away  his  early  promise  /f 
on  a  five-year  drugs-and-drink  bender.  Now  clean 
and  45  years  old,  he  inspires  a  Springsteen4ike  rev- 
erence among  fans  and  critics,  both  for  his  story- 
tellin'  songs  and  his  impassioned  political  positions, 
such  as  his  anti-death-penalty  stance. 

Eno,  Brian.  Egghead  producer  and  electronics  whiz 
with  appropriately  futuristic  name  and  aerodynamic 
pate.  Eno  started  out  as  the  keyboard  player  for 
Roxy  Music  and  went  on  to  make  his  name  as  a 
producer  (Talking  Heads,  Devo,  U2)  and  pioneer 
of  ambient  music,  the  soundtrack  for  everything 
from  aromatherapy  to  recreational  drug  use  to  booting  up  Windows  95. 
Eno  enjoys  his  greatest  Rock  Snob  status,  however,  for  his  70s  solo  al- 
bums. Another  Green  World,  Here  Come  the  Warm  Jets,  and  Before  and  Af- 
ter Science. 

Erickson,  Roky.  Texas  psychedelia  kingpin  often  championed,  like  skip 
spence,  as  North  America's  answer  to  syd  barrett.  The  oddball  lead 
singer  of  the  13th  Floor  Elevators,  Erickson  was  arrested  for  possession  of 
drugs  in  1968.  Attempting  to  avoid  jail  time,  he  pleaded  insanity  and  was 
committed  to  Texas's  Rusk  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane,  where 
electroshock  therapy  exacerbated  his  eccentric  tendencies  more  than  drugs 
ever  did.  Now  lives  like  a  hobo  in  Austin,  occasionally  recording  gonzo  al- 
bums that  actually  get  decent  reviews. 

Fender  Rhodes.  Electric  piano  with  resonant,  fuzzy  timbre  that  bestows  in- 
stant sensitivity  upon  its  user.  Originally  a  jazz-club  staple,  the  Rhodes  be- 
came ubiquitous  in  the  squishy  mid-70s,  appearing  on  everything  from  jazz- 
rock  fuzak  albums  to  the  Rolling  Stones'  "Fool  to  Cry,"  and  has  recently 
been  revived  by  mood-music  trendsetters  such  as  Air  and  Portishead. 

Gainsbourg,  Serge.  Raffish,  joli  laid  French  balladeer  revered  by  kitsch-loving 
Rock  Snobs  for  his  sleazy-listening  pop  of  the  1960s  and  70s.  Despite 
hangdog  looks  and  an  inability  to  actually  sing,  Gainsbourg  embodied  the 
pungent  flower  of  French  manhood  in  all  its  Gallic  glory,  duetting  and  get- 
ting busy  with  such  hotties  of  the  period  as  Brigitte  Bardot  and  English 
dolly  bird  Jane  Birkin.  A  less  edifying  collaboration  was  1984's  "Lemon 
Incest,"  a  duet  with  his  12-year-old  daughter,  Charlotte.  Gainsbourg  died 
in  1991,  five  years  after  saying  "I  want  tofouck  you"  to  Whitney  Houston 
on  live  television. 

Hazlewood,  Lee.  Hard-drinkin',  ultra-manly  producer  of  Native  American 
extraction  who  first  made  his  name  working  with  twangy  guitar  slingcr 
Duanc  Eddy  and  went  on  to  become  the  premier  auteur  of  Rat  Pack- 
offspring  kitsch,  writing  and  producing  material  for  Dino,  Desi  &  Billy, 
and.  most  notoriously,  for  Nancy  Sinatra  ("These  Boots  Are  Made  for 


Brian  Eno 


Lee  Hazlewood 


vValkin"')  Following  a  1973  solo  debut  can- 
didly titled  Poet,  Fool  or  Hum,  Hazlewood 

moved   to  Sweden   and   made   lousy  movies. 
Currently  living  in  America  again,  where  his 

n    is  being  reissued  by  a  small  label  owned 

by  Sonic  Youth  drummer  and  confirmed  Ruck 
Snob  Steve  Shelley. 

Krautrock.  Blanket  term  for  offbeat  hippie-era 
music  recorded  by  Germans,  meaning  every- 
thing from  the  proto-"Sprockets"  stylings  of 
Kraftwerk  to  the  meandering  soundscapes 
of  Tangerine  Dream  to  the  starkly  aggressive 
output  of  the  dauntingly  named  bands  Can, 
Neu,  and  Faust  (the  last  of  which  actually  recorded  a  song  called  "Kraut- 
rock"). Some  of  that  last  REM  album  was.  like,  total  Kraulrock1 

Lo-fi.  Luddite  recording  aesthetic  championed  by  contemporary  artists  who 
tend  toward  sparse,  raw  production  and  believe  that  older,  analog  equip- 
ment produces  a  more  "honest"  or  "organic"  sound;  or,  more  realistically, 
by  artists  too  musically  incompetent  and  undisciplined  to  record  crafted, 
finished  music.  Pavement  combines  Phi  Beta  Kappa  smarts  with  tin  endear- 
ing lo-li  slipshodness. 

Love.  Baroque  mid-60s  L.A.  popsters  led  by  Arthur  Lee,  a  black  hippie  of 
prodigious  talent  and  erratic  discipline.  Love's  ability  to  combine  such 
seemingly  irreconcilable  genres  as  psychedelia.  West  Coast  sophisto-pop. 
mariachi,  and  garage-punk  reached  its  apex  with  the  band's  1967  album 
Forever  Changes.  Lee  is  currently  serving  time  in  a  California  prison  on  an 
illegal-firearms  possession  charge. 

MC5,  the.  Wild-eyed,  butt-ugly  rhetoricians  who  emerged  from  Detroit's 
White  Panther  enclave  in  1969  to  debut  with  the  insurrectionary  live  al- 
bum Kick  Out  the  Jams  (whose  title  song  amended  this  command  with  the 
word  "motherfuckers!").  Kick  Out  the  Jams  and  its  follow-up.  Back  in  the 
USA,  stood  in  bracing  contrast  to  the  hippie  noodlings  offered  up  by  other 
bands  of  the  era;  dropping  the  MC5's  name— and  that  of  its  decadent  De- 
troit neighbors  the  STOOGES— was  positively  de  rigueur  for  British  punk's 
class  of  1977. 

Mellotron.  Primitive  60s  synthesizer  whose  keys,  when  pressed,  activate  pre- 
recorded tape  loops;  used  to  famous  effect  in  the  opening  bars  of  "Straw- 
berry Fields  Forever."  Vintage  mellotrons  are  now  purchased  at  great  cost 
(approximately  $10,000)  by  retro  rockers  angling  to  sound  Beatles-esque. 
Oasis  went  too  far  with  that  mellotron  on  "Go  Let  It  Out." 

Mojo.  Seven-year-old  English  magazine  offering  an  exuberant,  high- 
production-values  take  on  Rock  Snobbism.  A  typical  issue  offers  a  reverent 
interview  with  a  crinkly  rocker  of  60s  vintage,  a  couple  of  multipage.  photo- 
laden  articles  on  suitably  obscurist  topics  (such  as  the  Doug  Yule-era  Vel- 
vet Underground,  or  the  triumphal  years  of  English  blues  plodders  Free), 
and  some  sort  of  article  on  nick  drake. 

Moog.  Squelching  old-school  synthesizer  invented  in  1965  and  first  popular- 
ized by  Walter  Carlos's  bachelor-pad  suite  Switched-On  Bach.  The  prodi- 
giously corded  instrument  (and  its  Austin  Powers-so\in&m%  offspring,  the 
MiniMoog)  went  on  to  become  a  staple  of  prog  rock  and  krautrock.  To- 
day, the  Moog  is  fetishized  by  instrument  snobs  such  as  Beck,  as  well  as 
dance-music  acts  such  as  the  Prodigy  and  Fatboy  Slim,  who  remixed  a 
track  on  this  year's  kitschy  Best  of  Moog  compilation. 

Neil,  Fred.  Ringleted,  mild-mannered  folkie  and  early  Dylan  acolyte  best 
known  for  his  anti-urban  plaint  "Everybody's  Talkin',"  which  was  sung  by 
harry  nilsson  on  the  Midnight  Cowboy  soundtrack.  Painfully  shy  and  em- 
pathetic.  Neil  identified  more  with  dolphins  than  with  humans  (his  elegiac 
song  "Dolphins"  was  covered  by  TIM  BUCKLEY),  and  now  lives  in  blissful 
anonymity  in  the  Florida  Keys,  paining  Rock  Snobs  by  refusing  to  record 
new  music. 

Nilsson,  Harry.  Powerfully  piped  singer-songwriter  equally  famous  for  well- 
realized  retro-pop  albums  such  as  Nilsson  Schmilsson  (1971)  and  for  being 
John  Lennon's  drinking  buddy/partner  in  crime 
during  the  latter's  "Lost  Weekend"  period  in  Los 
Angeles.  (Nilsson  was  once  rumored  to  be  join- 
ing the  Beatles.)  After  he  died  of  a  heart  attack 
in  1994,  Nilsson's  oeuvre  acquired  significant  hip- 
ster cachet. 

Nitzsche,  Jack.  Runty,  cantankerous,  recently  de- 
ceased Phil  Spector  protege  who  started  out  as  a 
session  pianist  but  quickly  graduated  to  status  as 
rock's  A-list  arranger,  working  with  Neil  Young, 
the  Rolling  Stones,  and  TIM  BUCKLEY.  Though  his 
ambitions  as  a  recording  artist  were  extinguished 
with  the  poor  sales  of  his  1972  opus  St.  Giles 
Cripplegate,  he  gained  new  renown  as  a  sound- 
track composer;  movies  as  diverse  as  Performance.  One  Flew  over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest,  and  An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman  bear  his  spectral  impri- 
matur. Check  out  that  awesome  Nitzsche  arrangement  on  Springfield's 
"Expecting  to  Fly." 

Nuggets.  Landmark  anthology  LP  of  obseurish  60s  "punk"  singles  by  one- 
hit-wonder  garage  bands,  compiled  in  1972  by  Lenny  Kaye,  a  scrawny, 
prototypical  rock  nerd  who  would  shortly  thereafter  be  a  prime  mover  in 
the  70s  punk  movement  as  the  guitarist  for  the  Patti  Smith  Group.  Earl) 
Nirvana  combined  Bcatlcs-csquc  SOngcrafi  with  Nuggels-r  abandon. 

Parks,  Van  Dyke.  Campy,  southern-born,  half-pint  composer-lyricisl 
best  known  for  being  tapped  by  BRIAN  wilson  to  write  the  words  to  the 
Beach  Boys'  aborted  Smite  album.  Though  Parks's  bizarre,  Joycean,  lice- 
associative  lyrics  served  him  well  on  his  own  albums  (such  as  the  Rock 
Snob  orchestral-pop  favorites  Song  Cycle  [1968]  and  Discover  Imerica 
[1972]),  his  baroque  tendencies  (including  the  deathless  line  "Columnated 
ruins  domino"  in  the  song  "Surf's  lip")  alienated  the  other  Beach  Boys 
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IViiii.  Dan.  and  Spooner  Oldham.  Memphis-based 

lui  •  invai  iablj  ]  •  i . 1 1 -, l  1 1  foi  being  "real 

soulful  fol   wink'  boys."    I  heir   1960s  Inls  include 

"Do  Right  Woman    Do  Right  Man."  "Dark  End  of 

the  Street,"  and  "You  Left  the  Water  Running."  Penn  and  Oldham  have 
latelj  hit  the  road  as  performers,  doing  a  Storytellers-tike  sei  of  their  oldies, 
plus  some  new  songs.  I  he  raggedy-looking  Spooner  Oldham,  whose  funny 
name  Rock  Snobs  like  to  utter  just  lor  the  sheer  frisson  of  it.  is  also  an  in- 
demand  session  keyboardist. 

Perry,  Lee  "Scratch."  Mercurial,  kooky,  formerly  forgotten  reggae  shaman 
(born  in  1936)  who  has  enjoyed  new  recognition  since  being  pronounced 
cool  b\  ageless  Rock  Snob  collective  the  Beastie  Boys  in  the  early  1990s. 
As  a  producer  and  as  the  front  man  for  his  own  band,  the  Upsetters,  Perry 
was.  in  the  1960s  and  70s.  a  prime  exponent  of  Jamaica's  swashbuckling 
"dub"  remix  genre  Though  his  gargantuan  output  is  as  hard  to  penetrate 
as  the  quasi-mystical  pronouncements  he  gives  to  interviewers  from  his 
home  in  Switzerland,  he  now  plays  to  packed  houses  of  young  hipsters. 
few  of  whom  actual!)  know  .[n\  of  his  songs. 

P-Funk.  Catchall  term  used  to  encompass  the  multifarious  output  of  two  no- 
longer-extant  1970s  lunk-R&B  collectives.  Parliament  and  Funkadelic,  that 
were  both  founded  by  ex-hairdresser  George  Clinton.  Parliament  began  its 
life  as  a  doo-wop  act  but  progressed  to  elaborate  concept  albums  about 
outer  space;  live  shows  featured  musicians  in  diapers  along  with  a  giant 
"mother  ship"  descending  from  an  enormous  denim  cap.  The  rockier 
Funkadelic  made  LSD-tinged  music  that  Clinton  devised  to  be  "too  black 
lor  v. hue  lolks  and  too  white  for  black  folks."  Clinton  tours  today  with  vet- 
erans of  both  bands  as  the  P-Funk  All  Stars. 

Pixies,  the.  Boston-based  1980s  alterna-band  whose  formula— grunged-up 
pop  that  alternated  between  quiet  verses  and  loud  choruses— was  trans- 
muted into  platinum  sales  in  the  1990s  by  the  grungy  likes  of  Nirvana. 
(See  also  the  replacements.)  The  Pixies'  chubby  lead  singer.  Black  Fran- 
cis (ne  Charles  Kittcridge  III),  still  plays  the  club  circuit  solo  as  Frank 
Black:  tough-gal  bassist  Kim  Deal  disappeared  from  sight  after  enjoying 
initial  success  with  her  boisterously  poppy  band  the  Breeders. 

Power-pop.  Record-reviewer  term  for  Beatles-esque  music  made  by  intelligent- 
dork  bands  that,  though  they've  given  it  the  old  college  try.  can't  actually 
muster  the  songcraft.  cleverness,  vocal  agility,  or  production  ingenuity  of 
the  Beatles.  First  applied  to  eaiiy-70s  acts  such  as  the  Raspberries  and 
Badlinger  (the  latter  group  actually  being  McCartney  proteges),  and  sub- 
sequently given  a  new  lease  on  life  with  the  90s  advent  of  such  bands  as 
Jellyfish  and  the  Apples  in  Stereo.  Vie  first  song  on  the  new  Apples  in  Stereo 
album  shimmers  with  pure  power-pop  exuberance. 

Replacements,  the.  Shambolic  80s  guitar  band  from  Minnesota  whose 
plaid-shirted.  raspy-throated  leader.  Paul  Westerberg.  was  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  both  the  grunge  movement  and  the  more  recent  "modern  rock" 
travesties  of  the  Goo  Goo  Dolls.  Westerberg  broke  up  the  band  in  1990 
due  to  poor  sales  and  has  subsequently  alienated  his  fan  base  by  "going 
soft." 

Rhino  Records.  Juggernaut  reissue  label  launched  out  of  a  Los  Angeles 
record  shop  in  the  late  70s.  One  of  the  first  labels  to  divine  the  commercial 
appeal  of  kitsch,  oddities,  and  forgotten  gems.  Rhino  astutely  assembled 
several  compilation  series  of  period  pop.  such  as  the  Have  a  Niee  Day! 
series  of  70s  hits,  the  Golden  Throats  series  of  celebrity  debacles  (Shatner 
sings  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man"!),  and 
more  tasteful  assemblages  of  soul  and 
lounge.  Major  deals  with  Atlantic  Rec- 
ords and  Turner  Entertainment  enable 
this  good-taste  clearinghouse  to  resell 
you  every  pop-culture  memory  you've 
ever  had. 

Rickenbacker.  Distinctively  jangly-sounding, 
California-manufactured  electric  guitar 
associated  with  mid-60s  pop  in  gener- 
al and  the  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man"-era 
Byrds  in  particular.  Retro-pop  acts  from 
Tom  Petty  to  the  Rembrandts  (the  Trie/ids  theme  song)  have  long  found 
the  Rickenbacker  particularly  in  its  12-slring  incarnation  -efficacious  in 
evoking  an  era  of  "quality  pop,"  much  as  harpsichords  evoke  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  plangent  chime  of  McGuinn's  Rickenbacker  embodied 
the  jingle-jangle  optimism  of  mid-1960s  California. 

Roland  808.  Primitive  yet  cherished  drum  machine  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
land company  in  19X0.  The  user-friendly  "808"  combines  metallic,  artifi- 
cial top-end  sounds  with  a  distinctive  bass  drum  whose  amniotic  whoomp 
is  the  closest  thing  electronic  dance  music  has  to  a  trademark  sound  a  la 
the  RICKENBACK1  Rs  jangle.  The  bottom  end  on  that  track  is  heav-ee;  that's 
got  to  be  an  SOX  Ink  m  there. 

Seminal.  Catchall  adjective  employed  by  rock  writers  to  describe  any  group 
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Rickenbacker 


or  artist  in  on  a  trend  loo  early  lo  sell  any  records.  The  Germs  were  a  sem- 
inal /  i  flunk  band,  David  Johansen,  who  honied  the  seminal  glam  rot  ken 
the  Am   York  Dolls    . . 

Spence,  Skip.  Canadian-bom  musician  and  acid  casually  who,  like  KOKY  I  K- 
ICKSON,  is  often  held  up  as  a  North  American  answer  lo  SYD  HARM  IT. 
Spence  played  drums  for  Jefferson  Airplane  before  achieving  great  i  lain 
as  a  guitarist  lor  the  psychedelic  band  Moby  Grape,  Alter  quitting  the 
Grape  and  sojourning  for  a  time  at  New  York's  Bcllcvue  Hospital.  Spence 
retired  lo  Nashville,  where,  wearing  pajamas,  he  recorded  a  bunch  ol  <  lit  1 1 
ering,  fried-brain  song  fragments,  out  of  which  was  constructed  the  1969 
album  Oar.  Though  it  sank  without  a  trace  upon  its  release.  Oar  was  sub- 
sequently re-released  in  1991,  and  today  is  held  up  by  overcager  Rock 
Snobs  as  a  lost  classic.  Spence,  to  his  credit,  professed  before  his  death  in 
1999  that  he  was.  in  a  friend's  words,  "mildly  puzzled  by  all  the  hoopla 
surrounding  Oar" 

Stax/Volt.  Composite  term  lor  two  Memphis-based  soul  labels  of  the  1960s, 
Stax  Records  and  its  subsidiary.  Volt,  whose  releases,  by  the  likes  of  Sam 
&  Dave,  Otis  Redding,  and  Rufus  Thomas,  provided  a  rawer,  grittier  coun- 
terpart to  the  more  polished  black  pop  of  Motown.  Rock  Snobs  are  par- 
ticularly enamored  of  Stax/Volt's  crack  house  band,  Booker  T  and  the 
MGs,  and  its  equally  adept  horn  section,  the  Mar-Keys.  When  I  saw  all 
those  great  Stax/Volt  players  backing  up  Belushi  and  Aykroyd.  I  duhil  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

Stooges,  the.  Filthy-sounding,  drug-addled  late-60s-early-70s  band  fronted  by 
charismatic,  self-mutilating  singer  Iggy  Pop,  ne  James  Osterberg.  The 
Stooges'  primal,  three-chord  rock  and  Pop's  naughty,  nihilistic  lyrics  (on 
such  songs  as  "I  Wanna  Be  Your  Dog"  and  "Your  Pretty  Face  Is  Going  to 
Hell")  helped  form  the  template  for  punk.  Degenerate  drummer  seeks  like- 
minded  linkups  In  jam  and  kick  ass  like  the  Stooges. 

Television.  Late-70s  guitar  band  lumped  into  the  New  York  punk  movement 
by  dint  of  connections  to  the  CBGB's  scene  (Blondie,  Talking  Heads,  Ra- 
mones)  but  actually  wont  to  do  unpunk  things  such  as  play  eight-minute 
songs  featuring  noodly  guitar  duels  between  second  banana  Richard  Lloyd 
and  ornery,  beanpole-ish  front  man  Tom  Verlaine  (whose  ex-girlfriend  Patti 
Smith  described  his  playing  as  sounding  "like  a  thousand  bluebirds 
screaming").  Considered  by  Rock  Snobs  to  be  more  important  than  any 
other  New  York  band  of  the  era,  despite  having 
released  just  two  albums,  1977's  Marquee  Moon 
and  1978's  Adventure  (plus  an  obligatory  1990s  re- 
union album). 

Thompson,  Richard.  Wry,  bearded  singer-songwriter- 
guitarist  and  veteran  of  seminal  British  folk  group 
the  Fairport  Convention;  unaccountably  deified 
by  rock  critics  for  his  intelligent  yet  ultimately  te- 
dious albums.  Thompson  provided  the  template 
for  a  slew  of  younger,  similarly  overpraised  trou- 
badours such  as  Freedy  Johnston.  Vic  Chesnutt, 
and  Ron  Sexsmith  (whose  next  album  is  being 
produced  by  steve  earle).  piru„rj  Th.mmn„ 

Tropicalia.  Term  describing  both  a  1968  compilation  Kichard  in°mpson 
of  avant  pop  released  in  Brazil  and  the  subsequent  movement  it  inspired. 
Mixing  Brazilian  rhythms  with  Anglo-American  songcraft  and  hippie 
flourishes,  Tropicalia— and  its  foremost  practitioners,  such  as  the  Rock 
Snob  cult  fave  Tom  Ze— gained  new  currency  in  the  late  90s  thanks  to 
youthful  champions  such  as  Beck,  who  included  a  song  called  "Tropi- 
calia" on  his  album  Mutations. 

Walker,  Scott.  Morose  crooner,  born  Noel  Scott  Engel  in  Ohio,  who  first 
achieved  success  as  part  of  the  Walker  Brothers,  a  1960s  teenybop  trio  (not 
actually  brothers)  that  scored  a  hit  with  burt  bacharach  and  Hal  David's 
"Make  It  Easy  on  Yourself."  Walker's  lasting  Rock  Snob  appeal  comes 
from  the  string  of  solo  albums  he  made  in  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  which 
are  worshiped  in  his  adopted  homeland  of  Great  Britain.  Setting  his  ridicu- 
lously vibrato'd,  Vegas-worthy  wail  against  Weill-esque  orchestral  arrange- 
ments, he  became  the  dark  knight  of  schlock.  In  1995,  Walker  released  an 
impenetrable,  Trent  Reznor-inlluenced  comeback  album  entitled  Till. 

Webb,  Jimmy.  Oklahoma-born.  Los  Angeles-based  songwriter  currently  en- 
joying a  burt  BACHARACH-like  renaissance  after  years  in  too-soft-for-these- 
times  exile.  The  author  of  such  1960s  cocktail-pop  classics  as  "MacArthur 
Park"  and  "Up.  Up  and  Away,"  Webb  recently  played  a  few  feel-good  re- 
union dales  with  Glenn  Campbell,  who  scored 
Top  10  hits  30-odd  years  ago  with  Webb's  "Wichi- 
ta Lineman"  and  "By  the  Time  I  Get  to  Phoenix." 

Wilson,  Brian.  Mentally  fragile  Beach  Boys  leader. 
While  revered  by  normal  people  for  the  catchiness 
and  ingenuity  of  such  hits  as  "I  Get  Around"  and 
"California  Girls,"  Wilson  is  revered  by  Rock  Snobs 
more  lor  his  sensitive  orchestral-pop  masterwork. 
Pel  Sounds,  and  for  the  ambition  and  general  way- 
outness  of  its  unfinished  follow-up.  Smile,  the  un- 
raveling of  which  sealed  his  repute  as  a  misunder- 
stood genius  forever  persecuted  by  his  own  demons 
and  "the  Man." 

Wrecking  Crew.  Crack  team  of  60s-cra  Los  Angeles 
session  musicians  whose  number  included  drummer  Hal  Blaine,  bassists 
Carol  Kaye  and  Ray  Pohlman.  keyboardists  Larry  Knechtcl  anil  Leon  Rus- 
sell, saxophonist  Steve  Douglas,  and  guitarists  Jerry  Cole  and  Tommy 
Tedesco.  Often  summoned  at  odd  hours  to  execute  the  tricky,  ambitious 
arrangements  of  Phil  Speclor.  urian  wii.son.  and  IACK  nii/si  in 

Zimmy.  Insiderist  nickname  for  Bob  Dylan,  favored  by  shut-in  Dylanologists 
in  their  painstaking  discussions  of  their  godhead's  oeuvre;  derived  from 
Dylan's  actual  surname,  Zimmerman.  Man.  Blood  on  the  Tracks  is  fust  o 
harrowing  document  of  'Zimmy  \v  divorce 
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Combine  Woodstocks  One,  Two, 
and  Three  with  a  night  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  another 
night  at  the  Village  Vanguard, 
showtime  at  the  Apollo,  and  a  side 
trip  to  Nashville.  Toss  in  a  visit 
to  Total  Request  Live.  Now  you're 
getting  close.  The  triple-platinum 
lineup  on  the  next  59  pages  is  an 
ultimate  Who's  Who  of  hit-makers 
and  chart  breakers,  rock  legends 
and  folk  heroes,  rappers  and  divas, 
photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
David  Bailey,  Julian  Broad, 
William  Claxton,  Michel  Comte, 
Todd  Eberle,  Timothy  Greenfield- 
Sanders,  Sam  Jones,  David 
LaChapelle,  Mary  Ellen  Mark, 
Michael  O'Neill,  Herb  Ritts, 
Bruce  Weber,  and  more. 
With  captions  by  Aliyah  Baruchin, 
Bruce  Handy,  Michael  Hogan, 
David  Kamp,  and  Jim  Windolf 
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BRIAN  WILSON 

Composer,  bassist,  high-harmony  singer,    ^~ 
inventor  of  California. 

Thirty-two  albums  as  singer,  songwriter,  and  pr_ 
the  Beach  Boys;  three  solo  albums;  inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame  with  the  Beach  Boys  in  1988. 

There  used  to  be  two  Brian  Wilsons:  Happy  Brian,  who  wrote 

ongs  like  "Fun  Fun  Fun,"  and  Moody  Brian,  who  studded  otherwis< 

chipper  Beach  Boys  albums  with  yearning  tunes  like 

"In  My  Room"  and  "The  Warmth  of  the  Sun,"  a  vein  that  would  climax 

with  the  group's  1966  masterpiece,  Pet  Sounds,  35  minutes 

of  the  sweetest  ache  imaginable.  Then,  as  myth  fashions  it,  he  flew  too 

close  to  the  sun  and  paid  the  price,  unable  to  finish  what  was 

supposed  to  be  the  greatest  pop  album  of  all  time,  his  "teenage  symphony 

to  God"— Smife  (astonishing  nonetheless  in  its  variously  released  fragments). 

Three  and  a  half  decades  later,  after  years  spent  battling  mental  illness 

and  drug  use-and  still  coming  up  with  odd,  nai'fish  gems 

for  the  Beach  Boys'  later  albums-Brian  is  finally  back,  recording 

solo  albums  and  giving  well-received  concerts,  his  legendary 

stage  fright  overcome.  The  constant  throughout:  an  unmatched,  almost 

godlike  ability  to  conjure  a  universe  out  of  sheer  harmony. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
his  Beverly  Hills  home  on  April  25,  2000. 
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GEORGE  CLINTON  and  BOOTSY  COLLINS 

Funk  innovators,  intergalactic  ambassadors. 

*■*  Clinton:  More  than  50  albums  as  leader  of  Parliament,  Funkadelic,  and  various  other  L 
under  his  own  name;  inducted  (with  Parliament-Funkadelic)  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  u- 
Collins:  15  albums  with  Clinton,  12soloalbu 

"Inspired  madman  or  complete  jackass??"  -Question  posed  on  the  cover 
Clinton's  You  Shou/dn'f-Nuf  Bit  Fish  album. 

Bandleader,  composer,  daddy  figure,  language  unto  himself:  George  Clinton,  60,  is  t< 

was  to  jazz,  though  Clinton's  acid-test  personal  style  shows  more  affinity  to  Sun  R 

horn/Jimmy  Blanton:  William  "Bootsy"  Collins,  49,  the  bass  player  who  first  made  his  name  re-energi; 

"Sex  Machine"-era  James  Brown,  joined  Clinton  and  his  various  Parliament-Funkadelic  aggregation 

n  the  early  70s.  The  results,  in  concert  and  on  hits  such  as  "Up  for  the  Down  Stroke,"  were  the  wittiest,  'fro-fr 

jams  ever  conceived.  And  not  only  that:  the  pair  and  their  other  collaborators  were  laying  down  the 

rhythmic  foundations  and  try  anything  eihos  of  the  best  hip-hop.  No  one,  with  the  possible  exceptio-  - 

has  been  sampled  more-is  there  greater  praise? 

Photographed  (with  models  Tia,  Lois,  and  Clara)  by  David  LaChapelle 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn,  on  July  1 1,  2000 


LOU  REED 

Singer,  songwriter,  guitarist,  chameleon. 

Twenty-four  albums,  six  greatest-hits  collections, 

and  a  boxed  set  as  a  solo  artist;  seven  albums  with  the  Velvet  Underground; 

two  collections  of  lyrics,  Between  Thought  and  Expression  and  Pass  Thru  Fire. 

"My  week  is  your  year."  —Lou  Reed,  taunting  his  critics 
in  the  liner  notes  to  Metal  Machine  Music  ( 1 975). 

Lou  Reed  has  been  to  hell  and  back,  several  times,  and  lived  to  tell  of  it  in 

graphic  detail.  His  well-documented  former  addictions  and  sexual  adventures  have 

been  fodder  for  his  gorgeously  disturbing  music,  from  the  junkie  anthems 

"Heroin"  and  "I'm  Waiting  for  the  Man"  to  "Walk  on  the  Wild  Side,"  his  paean  to  the 

transsexual  hustlers  of  the  Warhol  Factory  set.  But  Reed's  songs  are  no  mere 
onfessionals.  The  stories  that  spring  from  his  rich  imagination  and  dark-alley  sensibility- 
inhabited  by  speed  freaks,  drunks,  dealers,  pimps,  whores,  cross-dressers,  wife 

beaters,  and  beggars— have  the  moral  complexity  of  the  best  literature,  with 

the  added  benefit  of  a  flawless  musical  underpinning  rooted  in  pure  rock  'n'  roll. 

And  talk  about  influential:  playwright  turned  president  Vaclav  Havel 

christened  the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  the  Velvet  Revolution  after 

Reed's  legendary  group,  the  Velvet  Underground. 

Even  the  Beatles  never  got  rhat  big. 

.Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  the  Edwin  Booth  Bedroom  of 
"•Si\   me  players  B4t>  in  New  York  City  on  August  8,  2000. 
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THE  GUITAR  GOD 


ERIC  CLAPTON 

Guitarist;  songwriter;  film  scorer; 
founder  of  the  Crossroads  Centre, 
a  drug-rehab  facility  on  Antigua. 

Twenty  gold  albums  as  a  solo  artist;  the  only 

person  to  be  inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 

three  times-as  a  member  of  the  Yardbirds  in  1992, 

as  a  member  of  Cream  in  1993, 

and  as  a  solo  artist  in  2000;  ironic  nickname: 

Slowhand;  un-ironic  nickname:  God. 

"I  am,  and  always  will  be,  a  blues  guitarist," 
Eric  Clapton  has  said.  This  bedrock  statement  of  purpose 

has  been  true  from  the  beginning  of  his  career, 

when  he  famously  left  the  Yardbirds,  just  as  the  band  was 

about  to  break,  because  he  thought  the  single 

"For  Your  Love"  was  too  pop.  In  the  years  since, 

Clapton's  blues  playing  has  only  grown  in  power, 

expressiveness,  and  genuine  reverence. 

But  you  knew  all  that.  So  let  us  then  pay  tribute  to 

Clapton's  less  celebrated  gifts  as,  of  all  things,  a  pop 

tunesmith.  From  "Let  It  Rain"  and  "Wonderful  Tonight" 

to  "Tears  in  Heaven"  and  "My  Father's  Eyes," 

his  best  songs  limn  joy  and  sorrow  with  the  same 

ringing,  weeping  clarity  of  his  guitar. 

No  matter  the  idiom,  his  music  tells  us, 

beauty-derives  from  honesty. 

Photographed  by  Norman  Watson 
in  New  York  City. 


THE  BEASTIE  BOYS 

Hip-hop  elders,  taste  arbiters. 

ADAM  HOROVITZ,  ADAM  YAUCH,  and  MIKE  DIAMOND. 

Five  proper  studio  albums,  plus  myriad  EPs  and  offcut  collections; 
one  sporadically  published  'zine,  Grand  Royal. 

The  cover  of  last  year's  Beasties  anthology  album,  The  Sounds  of  Science,  depicted  the  Boys  in  comically 

low-budget  old-man  getups— pasted-on  white  beards,  porkpie  hats,  nubby  cardigans.  It  was 

a  typical  example  of  the  trio's  goofball  humor,  but  also  an  acknowledgment  that  they  ain't  no  spring  chickens 

by  next  year,  all  three  Beasties  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  35.  There  are  even  murmurings  that 
Messrs.  Diamond,  Horovitz,  and  Yauch  may  hang  it  up  soon,  detonating  their  little  combo  in  order  to  pursu 

the  extracurricular  activities  to  which  they've  increasingly  devoted  themselves  in  recent  years:  acting, 

producing,  publishing,  executivizing,  agitating  for  Tibetan  independence,  actually  playing  instruments.  In  trw 

14  years  since  their  cheeky,  obnoxious  Licensed  to  ///  album  made  them  stars,  the  Beastie  Boys'  cultural 

blender  has  absorbed,  processed,  and  spit  out  everything  from  rap  to  metal  to  jazz  to  lounge-schlock  to 

Buddhist  chanting  to  the  Beatles  to  Ted  Nugent's  libertarian  rants  to  their  own  Jewish  roots. 

And,  practically  alone  among  American  cultural  entities,  they've  gotten  some  serious  mileage  01 

the  dead-horse  premise  that  the  1970s  are  endlessly  hilarious  and  minable-their  Kojak-Manni 

Baretia  homage  video  for  1994's  "Sabotage"  remains  the  high-water  mark  of  music  video. 

Photographed  by  Christian  Witkin  on  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York  City 
on  September  14,  2000. 
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THE  BYRDS 

Seminal  folk-rock  band. 

ROGER  McGUINN,  CHRIS  HILLMAN, 
and  DAVID  CROSBY,  playing  together  for  the  first  time  in  27  years. 

Eleven  Byrds  albums,  1 3  members  in  at  least 

three  distinct  configurations;  one  lawsuit  over  rights  to  the  group's  name; 

inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1991. 

It's  inevitably  referred  to  as  "jingle-jangle":  the  compressed  sound  of 
Roger  McGuinn's  12-string  Rickenbacker  guitar,  which  lit  up  the  Sunset  Strip  in  the 

spring  of  1965  and  sent  the  L.A.  band's  first  single— an  electrified  cover 
of  Bob  Dylan's  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man"  with  high,  jet-stream  harmonies-straight 

to  No.  1.  No  group  has  done  as  much  for  the  treble  knob.  Few  groups 

have  been  as  influential:  they  were  playing  country-inspired  licks  years  before 

Linda  Ronstadtand  the  Eagles.  Of  the  original  five,  only  David  Crosby, 

Chris  Hillman,  and^McGuinn— the  lone  constant  through  all  incarnations  of 

the  group-are  still  with  us.  Michael  Clarke  died  in  1993,  Gene  Clark  in  1991. 

.   Of  late,  McGuinn  and  Hillman  have  been  recording  traditional  folk  and 

bluegrass  music.  Crosby,  when  not  getting  a  liver  transplant  or  donating 

sperm  to  Melissa  Etheridge,  still  performs  in  varying  clusters 

iv        with  pbst-Byrds  mates  Stephen  Stills,  Graham  Nash,  and  Neil  Young. 

*k..:..    Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
»*..  in  Wilmingto^fialifornia,  on  August  8,  2000. 
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MARIAH  CAREY 

Singer,  songwriter,  producer. 

Nine  albums,  14  No.  1  singles 
(the  most  ever  after  Elvis  Presley  and  the  Beatles); 
obsessed  since  childhood  with  the  word  "Guam." 

She  can  belt,  she  can  croon,  she  can  sob,  and  she  can 
hit  helium  highs  unheard  in  pop  since  the  heyday  of  Minnie  Riperfon- 

sometimes  all  in  the  space  of  one  astonishing  melisma. 
Pipes:  she's  got  em.  And  unlike  some  of  her  fellow  "divas,"  Carey  tends 

to  use  hers  for  good  instead  of  evil,  relishing  rap  and  R&B,  investing 
even  the  rotest  of  ballads  with  hints  of  actual  personality.  But  whose?  Is  she 

the  savvy,  driven  woman  who  has  taken  control  of  life  and  career 

after  the  bust-up  of  her  marriage  to  Tommy  Mottola,  her  former  mentor 

at  Columbia  Records?  Or  the  lolly-licking  Varga  Girl  she 

portrays  to  such  pointed  effect  on  album  covers  and  in  videos? 

Maybe  it's  just  plain  Mariah:  the  hardest-working  homegirl  in 

show  business.  We'll  get  her  version  when  All  That  Glitters,  a  film  that 

she's  producing  and  in  which  she  stars  as  a  young  singer 

on  the  upswing,  is  released  next  year. 

Photographed  by  Michel  Comte  at  Spruce  Lane  Farm, 
Burlington,  Ontario,  on  August  4,  2000. 


■KING 

•<riter,  guitarist. 

it,  nina  Grammys; 
Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1987. 


es'amaximumof  emotion  out  of  his  instrument  (Lucille,  his  famously  na 
j'son)  with  a  minimum  of  note's,  and  the  singer-bandleader  who  is  a  pure 
showman  very  much  at  home  on  the  stage.  Riley  B.  King  was  born  in  Mississippi 
and  worked  more,  20-tiour  days  in  the  cotton  fields  than  he  may  care  to  remember 
*     chopping  arj4  picking  for  a  penny  a  pound.  Music  first  moved  him  in  church, 
and  in  .Memphis,  just  after  World  War  II,  he  went  oq  to  the  craft  that 
would  raqjte  him  famous,  the  blues.  He  has  15  (known)  children,  by  15  different 

women,  and  he  has  drunk  and  smoked  and  gambled,  and 

survived,  by  his  count,  18  car  accidents.  At  age  75  he  plays  200  shows  a  year 

(down  from  his  average,  in  earlier  years,  of  about  350)  and  has 

brought  the  blues  to  88  countries.  On  his  latest  album,  Riding  with  the  King, 

a  collaboration  with  fric  Clapton,  he  shows  that  he  hasn't  lost  a  thing. 

It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  call  him  the  king  of  the 

blues:  B.  B.  King  is  the  blues. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 
.     on  June  24,  2000. 
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THE  SAVIORS 


RADIOHEAD 

Smartest  working  rock  band. 

COLIN  GREENWOOD,  ED  O'BRIEN,  and  THOM  YORKE 
(not  pictured:  JONNY  GREENWOOD  and  PHIL  SELWAY). 

Four  albums  and  one  collection  of  B  sides;  one  Grammy  nomination; 
one  gloomy  documentary,  Meeting  People  h  Easy. 

"Radiohead  are  so  good  they  scare  me."  -Michael  Stipe. 

Back  when  MTV  was  practically  running  the  band's  hit  single  "Creep" 

on  an  endless  loop,  Radiohead  seemed  like  just  another  of  Britpop's  sizable 

collection  of  one-hit  wonders.  But  the  song's  hooks  and  fascinatingly 

miserable  lyrics  were  no  lucky  accident,  and  Radiohead  proved  it  on  two  classic  albums, 

The  Bends  and  OK  Computer,  which  made  Oasis  look  like  a  pack  of  drunken 

Beatles  impersonators.  OK  Compufer  was  widely  regarded  as  the  best  album  of  1997, 

and  Radiohead  was  soon  being  hailed  as  the  Future  of  Rock-the  one 

band  that  could  save  music  from  the  threats  of  techno,  rap, 

and  boy/girl  groups.  Expectations  are  piled  sky-high  for  Kid  A,  just  out, 

and  an  as-yet-unnamed  record  due  in  early  2001,  but  the  band  isn't  worried. 

They  have  a  way  of  exceeding  expectations. 

Photographed  on  tour  by  Julian  Broad  in  Milan,  Italy, 
June  19,  2000. 
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QUINCY  JONES 

Trumpet  player,  arranger,  record  producer, 
film  producer,  force. 

More  than  75  gold  albums,  more  than  100  gold  albu 

as  producer  and/or  arranger,  26  Grammys, 

77  Grammy  nominations  (a  record),  composer  of  36  film  scores 

and  eight  television  themes  (including  Ironside  and  Sonford  &  Son), 

seven  Oscar  nominations;  winner  of  the  Jean  Hersholt 

Humanitarian  Award  in  1995. 

In  terms  musical,  sociological,  and  metaphysical,  Lesley  Gore 

is  the  precise  opposite  of  Miles  Davis-and  yet  Quincy  Jones  produce 

them  both.  Just  as  the  dimensions  of  the  universe  are  impossible 

for  the  layman  to  comprehend,  so  too  the  breadth  of  Jones's  career 

For  instance,  he  was  the  arranger  and  conductor  of  Frank  Sinatra 

and  Count  Basie's  recording  of  "Fly  Me  to  the  Moon,"  the  pinnacle  of 

singer's  late,  hard-swinging  style.  Two  decades  later  he 

produced  Michael  Jackson's  multi-platinum  Thriller.  A  lesser-known 

but  no  less  important  career  highlight:  the  Jones  album 

Walking  in  Space,  released  in  1969  (and  recently  re-released 

on  CD),  which  joined  rock  and  funk  rhythms  with 

big-band  swing  and  provided  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  bracing 

alternate  universe  where  even  smooth  jazz  can  swing. 

Photographed  by  Antoine  Le  Grand  in  the 
South  of  France  on  July  25,  2000. 


THE  LATIN  ROYALS 


MARC  ANTHONY  and  CELIA 

Singers. 

Anthony:  six  albums;  first  salsa  singer  to  have 

a  gold  record  in  the  United  States;  played  the  title  role  in  Paul  Simo 

intermittently  wonderful  1998  Broadway  musical,  The  Capeman. 

Cruz:  78  albums,  30  gold  albums  worldwide,  two  Grammys; 

awarded  a  star  on  the  Hollywood  Walk  of  Fame  in  1987. 

Born  in  Havana,  now  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  Celia  Cruz,  74, 
he  undisputed  Queen  of  Salsa— a  tribute  to  her  vocal  agility,  her  unmatched 
bility  to  command  a  stage,  her  longevity  (she's  been  a  pro  since  the  late  1940s), 

and,  alas,  the  fact  that  there  hasn't  been  a  lot  of  competition  in  this 

male-dominated  field.  Often  likened  to  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Cruz  shares  Fitzgerald's 

genius  at  playing  sweet  havoc  with  a  melody  or  a  rhythm. 

Marc  Anthony,  32,  was  born  in  New  York  to  Puerto  Rican  parents,  grew  up 

listening  to  Billy  Joel  and  Air  Supply,  and  only  began  cutting  his  innovative 

salsa  records  after  having  a  go  at  contemporary  dance  music 
(which  explains  why  his  singing  shows  the  influence  of  80s  power  ballads). 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  El  Flamingo 
in  New  York  City  on  August  3,  2000. 
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DUANE  El  d  LES  PAUL 

Eddy:  15  Top  40  hits;  co-vyrote  a  song  with  Ravi  Shankar; 
inducted  into  the  Rock  fid  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  1994. 


"This  is  like  having  the  Bible  signeBby  Jesus  Christ!"  -Anonymous  fan, 
immediately  after  getting  his  Les  Paulmiitar  autographed  by  Les  Paul  himself. 

Though  he  recorded  and  continues  to  »rform  mostly  as  a  jazz  and  pop  artist, 

Les  Paul,  85,  has  been  called  timThomas  Edison  of  rock  'n'  roll 

for  his  innovations  in  recording-studio  technology  (among  other  things, 

he  pioneered  multirracking)  and  fori*  invention,  along  with  Leo  Fender 

and  Adolph  Rickenbacker,  of  the  solid-body  electric  guitar. 

Duane  Eddy,  62,  has  been  callecf  the  first  rock  V  roll  guitar  hero 

for  the  series  of  terse  instrumental  hits  he  recorded 

between  1958  and  1962,  and  for  his  distinctive  "twang" 

sound— played  on  a  hollow-boay  Gretsch— which  was  soon 

appropriated  by  surf  bands  and  composers  of  spaghetti-Western 

scores.  A  world  without  the  two  of  them  would  be  a  world 

without  Jimmy  Page,  Eddie  Van  Halen,  Slash, 

and  Wayne  Campbell. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Les  Paul  s  Mahwah, 
New  Jersey,  home  on  July  1 9,  2000. 
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CLIBURN 

■  Pianist:  '■''' 

in  two  dozen  albums  (including 
i  in  America  to  go  platinum);  has  performed 
ry  U.S.  president  since  Truman. 

He  embodied  thejiopes  and  briefly  alleviated 
rears  pf  Americans  during  the  Cold  War  when,  in  Moscow 
in  1958,  hebeat  the  Russians  at  theirown  game  by 
winning  the  first  International  Tchaikovsky  Competition,  a  victory 

so  unexpected  and  controversial  that  it  had  to  be  vetted  by 

Premier  Nikito  Khrushchev.  Upon  his  return,  the  23-year-old  Van 

.Cliburn  was  given  a  hero's  welcome,  with  a  ticker-tape  parade 

through  New  York's  Canyon  of  Heroes,  and  immediately  became 

the  most  famous  pianist  in  the  world.  Over  the  next 

20  years  he  pursued  a  grueling  schedule  of  concerts-nearly 

all  of  them  featuring  his  signature  rendition 

of  Tchaikovsky's  First  Piano  Concerto-and  launched  his  own, 

eponymous  piano  competition  in  his  hometown  of 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  before  quitting  the  stage,  exhausted  and 

disillusioned,  in  1978.  It  was  Ronald  Reagan  who 
coaxed  Cliburn  out  of  retirement  nine  years  later  by  inviting 

him  to  perform  at  the  White  House  for  a  state  dinner 

honoring  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Since  then,  he  has  concertized 

regularly,  and  if  he  hasn't  strayed  very  far  from  the 

Rachmaninoff  and  Tchaikovsky  repertoire  that  made  him 

famous,  there  is  still  no  one  better  at  playing 

it  with  all  the  romantic  grandeur  of  that  earlier  era. 

Photographed  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders 

at  the  Carlyle  Hotel  in  New  York  City 

on  July  12,2000. 
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ARETHA  FRANKLIN 

'  Singer. 

More  million  selling  singles  than  any  woman 

in  recording  history;  15  Grammy  Awards  (a  record  for  a 

female  performer);  the  first  woman  inducted  into 

the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame,  in  1987 

As  the  music  critic  Christopher  John  Farley  has  pointed  out, 

the  Queen  of  Soul  is  perhaps  the  one  "title"  in  popular 

music  that  has  not  grown  ill-fitting  with  age.  While  she  hod 

substantial  hits  in  the  80s  and  90s,  we  will  always  owe  her  fealty 

for  the  astonishing  records  she  cut  for  Atlantic  in  the 

late  60s  and  early  70s:  "Respect,"  "Chain  of  Fools,"  her 

shatter-the-stained-glass  gospel  album  Amazing  Grace,  all  driven 

by  one  of  the  most  miraculous  voices  in  history,  a 

fusion  of  tuning-fork  clarity  and  sheer,  gut  emotion.  Litfen  to  her 

bite  off  the  angry/hurting  line*  in  her  very  first  session  for  At' 

Records,  where  she  laid  down  the  R&B  hit  "I  Never  Love 

a  Man  (The  Way  I  Love  You)":  "You're  no  good  /  Heortbreaker  / 

You're  a  liar  and  a  cheat."  Surely  she  never  had  to 

talk  to  Jesus  like  that  as  a  young  girl  singing 

in  her  father's  church 

»  Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  in  Southampton, 

New  York,  on  July  17,9000 
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THE  RIGHTEOUS  BROTHER 

Singers.  aw. 

I 
BOBBY  HATFIELD  and  BILL  MEDLEY. 

Twenty-two  hit  singles;  claim  to  be  the  first  rock  V  rollers 

to  play  the  Strip  in  Las  Vegas;  became  the  first  artists 

to  have  a  Top  20  hit  in  two  different  decades  with  the  same 

recording  when  "Unchained  Melody,"  a  No.  4  in  1965, 

went  to  No.  13  in  1990  following  its  inclusion  in  the  film  Ghost 

I    . 
"You've  Lost  That  Lovin'  Feelin'"  is  the  most  played  song 
in  the  history  of  radio  and  television,  having  been  given  some  eight 
million  spins  since  its  release  in  1965,  according  to  the  licensing 
organization  BMI.  Why?  Is  it  really  a  mill   E*pins  better  tf- 
co-runners-up  "Never  My  Love,"  "Yesterday/'  and  "Stand  by 
Well,  with  all  due  respect  to  songwriters  Ba  ry  Mann,Cynthia 

sr  (who  also  produced),  th«        lius  is  in  the  performance 
begins  almost  as  a  mu«i        ^K  with  Bill  Medley 
aritone  hitting  bottomless  notes  that  nearly  swallow  Spector  s 
iber.  Bobby  Hatfield's  ter  or/falsetto  finally  makes 
ninutes  in,  when,  gospe|-style,  the  pair  begin  trading 
'ecstatic  "baby"         »ase"s,  and  "I  need  your  love"s. 
rheir  wayward  object  of  affection  is  quickly  forgotten  amid 

•lease  of  commu       belting   arguably  the  most  erotic     ' 
etween  men  on  record.  Listen  again,  shiver,  and  forgive 
m  their  1974  reun  on  hit,  "Rock  and  Roll  Heaven" 
(where  you  know  they'll  have  a  hell  of  a  band). 


Newport  Beach,  California,  on  July  12,  2000. 
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A.  MISSY 
."  ELLIOTT,  and  DA  BRAT 

■Hip-hop  artists. 

"A  man  cannot  speak  for  us.  It's  our  time."  -Eve 

They  are  the  grossly  outnumbered  but 
singly  powerful  wonia«r6Fnip-hop,  mixing  designer-clad 
i  appeal  and  street-tested  microphone  skills,  keeping 
'  foiling  even  as  they  add  a  much-needed  dose  of  reality  to 
.  ithe  testosterone-drunk  fantasy  world  of  rap. 
Jr'Salt-N-Pepa,  Eve,  of  DMX's  Ruff  Ryders'  crew,  and  Da  Brat, 
whose  1994  album,  Funkdafied,  was  the  first  by  a  female 
rapper  to  go  platinum,  give  players  and  thugs  a  taste 
of  their  own  medicine,  demanding  sexual  satisfaction,  but  strictly 
on  their  own  terms.  The  gruff-voiced  Rah  Digga, 
who  calls  herself  the  Harriet  Tubman  of  hip-hop  and  is  a  member  of  Busta 
Rhyme's  Flipmode  Squad,  mixes  supermodel  looks  with  a  hard 
rhyming  flow.  And  the  multitalented  and  supremely  savvy  Missy  Elliott  sings, 
raps,  arranges,  and  produces,  and  writes  songs  for  the  likes 
of  Aaliyah,  Mariah  Carey,  and  Whitney  Houston,  often  with  the  hot 
young  producer  Timbaland,  a  childhood  friend. 
People  sometimes  refer  to  her  as  Puff  Mommy, 
*atch  out,  Puffy:  they  may  soon  be  calling  you  Mister  Elliott. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Weichsel  Beef  Co. 
in  New  York  City  on  July  17,  2000. 
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TORI  AMOS 

Singer,  songwriter,  pianist. 

Five  albums  and  a  devotional  following. 

With  her  naked,  confessional  lyrics,  her  sinuous  piano  lines 

and  the  blurry  intimacy  of  her  voice,  the  sprite-goddess 

of  alternative  rock  has  earned  the  tremulous,  quasi-religious  adoration 

ot  millions  of  fans  who  have  revered  her  as  mother 

minister,  and  muse  since  the  1992  release  of  Utile  Earthquakes 

Too  cutting  to  be  New  Age,  too  honest  to  be  twee,  Amos 

37,  trades  m  myths  and  faeries  without  ever  losing  sight  of  planet  Earth 

and  its  sticky  realities-the  fraught  landscapes  of  religion  and 
sexuality,  the  pr.mal  realms  of  female  experience,  the  secret  corner, 
of  interior  life.  As  she  sings  on  her  latest  album 
To  Venus  and  Back,  "My  fear  is  greater  than  my  faith  but  I  walk." 
Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  her  home  in  Stuart,  Florida 
on  July  7,  2000,  when  Amos  and  her  studio- 
engineer  husband,  Mark  Hawley,  were  expecting  their  first  child. 
(Natashya  Lorien  Hawley  was  born  on 
September  5,  2000,  seven  pounds  one  ounce.) 
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THE  BOOGIE  KING 


JOHN  LEE  HOOKER 

Singer,  songwriter,  guitarist. 

More  than  100  albums,  four  Grammys, 
inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1991. 

The  blues  has  been  a  lifelong  discipline  for  the  83-year-old 

John  Lee  Hooker.  In  the  late  1920s,  when  he  wasn't  yet  a  teenager, 

he  played  dances  in  Mississippi  with  his  mentor  and 

stepfather,  bluesman  Will  Moore.  At  age  14,  Hooker  (and  his 

guitar)  moved  on  to  Memphis,  and  from  there  to 

Cincinnati,  and  then  on  to  Detroit,  where  he  settled  down, 

working  in  factories  and  playing  the  bars  and  nightclubs 

whenever  he  could.  While  Muddy  Waters  and  Howlin'  Wolf  were 

developing  a  distinctive  style  of  electric  blues  in  Chicago, 

Hooker  had  his  own  sound  going  in  Detroit.  In  1948  he  pulled 

off  the  amazing  feat  of  selling  one  million  copies  of  "Boogie 

-  "  which  went  on  to  be  his  signature  tune.  His  guitar  style  is 

'  and  rhythmic,  with  not  much  in  the  way  of  fancy  finger 

likes  to  talk  when  he  sings,  and  sometimes  he  mumbles 

v>r  moans— whatever  it  takes  to  put  across  the  deep 

blues.  After  countless  comebacks— his  riveting  appearance  in 

The  Blues  Brothers  in  1980;  his  amazing  late-period 

albums,  such  as  The  Healer  ( 1 989)  and  Don't  took  Back  ( 1 997)- 

Hooker  says  he  still  hasn't  mastered  the  blues  form. 

"You  never  learn  it  all,"  he  said  in  a  recent  interview.  "You 

always  learnin'  something  different. 

Always  learnin'." 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  his  hom< 
Los  Altos,  California,  on  July  27,  2000. 
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THE  SOPRANOS 

RENEE  FLEMING  and  SUSAN  GRAHAM 

Opera  singers. 

ig  off  their  hooks  last  year  when 

Renee  Fleming  and  Susan  Graham  performed  Strauss's 

Der  Rosenlcaval/er  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Everyone  expected  Fleming  to  be  divine  as  the  aging  Marschallin, 

and  she  was,  but  who  could  have  foreseen  that  Graham, 

in  the  trouser  role  of  Octavian,  would  match  America's  favorite  soprano, 

who  at  41  is  in  full  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  voice  in  the 

world?  Now  Graham,  40,  has  joined  Fleming  as  one  of  those  rare  singers 

for  whom  composers  write  new  operas.  Just  as  Andre  Previn  wrote 

the  part  of  Blanche  DuBois  in  his  San  Francisco  Opera-commissioned 

A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  specially  for  Fleming,  Jake  Heggie 

fashioned  the  role  of  Sister  Helen  Prejean  in  Dead  Man  Walking, 

which  opens  this  month  at  the  S.F.O.,  to  highlight  Graham's 
creamy  mezzo.  Each  of  these  divas  can  spellbind  by  herself,  but 
opera  buffs  who  can't  get  enough  of  them  together  will  soon 
have  their  chance:  they  are  reprising  Der  Rosenfcava/ier  this  season  in 
San  Francisco,  and  a  partial  recording  is  available  on  Decca. 
Erato  also  released  a  CD  of  their  performance  of  Handel's  A/ci; 
which  earned  them  raves  in  Paris  in  1999.  Not  since  Joan  Sutherl 
and  Marilyn  Home  made  magic  h 
such  a  perfectly  matched 

Photographed  by  Anders  Overgaard 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  Austria,  on  July  30,  2000. 
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JAMES  LEVINE 

■  Conductor. 
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More  than  150  recordings;  eight  Grammys;  nearly  S 
performances  of  75  different  operas  at  New  York's  Metrop61ferf» 
of  which  he  is  artistic  director.  r. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  has  been  home  to  some  of  the 

world's  great  conductors,  so  when  an  enthusiastic, 

frizzy-haired  27-year-old  from  Cincinnati  first  stepped  to  the  podium  in  1?71^JP 

who  could  have  guessed  that  he  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest 

of  them  all?  In  the  29  years  since  then,  Levine  has  turned  the  venerable  house  into 

what  is  arguably  the  finest  musical  institution  anywhere.  There  are  no  holes  in  Levine's 

mastery  of  Western  opera— he  is  equally  comfortable  conducting  Wagner, 

:art,  or  Strauss— but  he  has  brought  the  largely  unknown  Russian  repertoire 
o  America  by  making  the  Kirov's  Valery  Gerghiev  principal  guest 

lot  content  with  leading  more  than  50  operas  a  year  at  the  Met,  Levine 
eloped  the  house's  "pit  band"  into  a  world-class  touring  orchestra, 
sles  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Munich  Philharmonic.  Did  we  mention 
i  stadium  tour,  which  he  conducts?  Still,  the  Met  remains 
me,  the  place  where  he  builds  his  legend  one 

performance  at  a  time. 

^_ 
Jrigitfe  Lacombe  in  Verbier,  Switzerland, 
on  July  26,  2000.  / 
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I DURAN 

Rock  band. 

SIMON  LE  BON  and  NICK  RHODES. 

Twelve  albums,  nine  Top  20  singles,  no  arrests. 

lar!  It's  so  80s.  It's  so  Dynasty.  It's  so  . . .  me."  -Simon  Le  Bon, 
icing  a  white  leather  couch  in  his  dressing  room,  1998. 

Scary  to  think  that  the  band  that  defines  the  term  "Big  80s"  has  released  as  many  albums 
I   in  the  90s-and,  urn,  aughties— as  they  did  in  the  decade  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
n  Leach,  and  that  the  group's  1993  single  "Ordinary  World"  was  its  biggest  ever 
worldwide,  outselling  such  cocaine-and-wine-cooler  anthems  as  "Rio"  and 
"Hungry  Like  the  Wolf."  But  then,  for  all  their  eyelinered,  razor-tie  naffness,  for  all  the  high-end- 
slut  gloss  of  their  videos— for  all  the  over-the-top  synthesizers-what  Duran  Duran 
delivered  time  and  again  was  the  pure  pop  blast,  as  enduring  as  "I  Get  Around"  or 

_ "Bernadefte."  Since  their  first  record,  in  1 980,  three  of  the  original  fab  five  have 

fallen  by  the  wayside,  but  keyboard  player  Rhodes  and  lead  singer 
Le  Bon  carry  on  with  all  due  verve. 

Photographed  by  David  LaChapelle  aboard  the  Entrepreneur  // 
on  the  East  River,  New  York  City,  May  13,  2000. 


THE  PRIESTESS 


SINEAD  O'CONNOR 

Singer-songwriter. 

Seven  albums,  one  Grammy. 

Sinead  O'Connor  is,  truly,  a  soul  singer. 

Since  her  1987  debut  album,  The  lion  and  the  Cobra, 

and  probably  even  before  that,  she  has  sung  to 

release  her  inner  demons  ("Last  Day  of  Our  Acquaintance," 

an  angry  divorce  song  from  1990),  to  chronicle 

heartbreak  (her  mesmerizing  cover,  that  same  year,  of  Prince's 

"Nothing  Compares  2  U"),  and  to  offer  tenderness 

(the  touching  "Daddy  I'm  Fine,"  from  her  newest  album, 

Faith  and  Courage).  All  the  while,  O'Connor  has  had  a  shadow 

career  as  a  firebrand,  whose  greatest  hits  include:  refusing  to 

appear  on  an  episode  of  Saturday  Night  Live  hosted  by 

Andrew  Dice  Clay;  tearing  up  a  picture  of  the  Pope  on  S.N.L  two 

years  later,  after  singing  Bob  Marley's  "War";  courageously 
facing  down  a  Madison  Square  Garden  filled  to  the  blue  seats  with 

booing  Bob  Dylan  fans  at  his  30th-anniversary  tribute 

concert  weeks  after  the  Pope  incident;  discussing  the  touchy  topics 

of  racism  and  child  abuse  in  the  press  again  and  again; 

having  herself  ordained  by  the  Latin  Tridentine  Church;  and 

coming  out  in  an  interview  this  year  with  the  lesbian 

magazine  Curve:  Long  may  she  preach  the  word. 

Photographed  by  Norman  Jean  Roy  in 
New  York  City  on  June  12,2000. 
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MOBY 

.,  composer,  evangelical  vegan. 

.  our  albums,  two  Grammy  nominations, 
a  direct  descendant  of  Herman  Melville  (hence  the  nicknai. 

Though  he  found  a  modicum  of  feme  in  the  early  90s  as  a; 
star  in  the  otherwise  faceless  world  of; techno,  Moby  (also  kn 
Richard  Melville  Hall)  became  a  carrjmercial  force  last  year  at  .... 
age  of  34  with  the  platinum-selling  Play,  on  which  he  used  his  cinematic,  gently 
propulsive  touch  to  knit  together  contemporary  beats  with  samples  from 
>ld-school  rappers  and  long-gone  gospel  singers.  The  result  was  a  true  sonic  landmark- 
beautiful,  fresh,  uncategorizabie.  And  therefore  the  record  was  initially  ignored  by 
MTV  and  radio;  most  audiences  didn't  discover  Play  until  its  songs  began 
to  be  licensed  by  advertisers  such  as  Nordstrom  and  Labatt;  one  cut,  "Bodyrock,"  was 
used  as  the  theme  song  for  the  final  season  of  Veronica's  Closet.  One's 
few  remaining  notions  about  coolness  must  be  jettisoned  when  it's  left  to  Canadian 
beer  commercials  and  lame  sitcoms  to  break  music  this  good. 
For  his  part,  Moby  seems  happiest  when  confounding  expectations. 

Photographed  by  Todd  Eberle  at  the  Fisher  Landau  Center 
in  New  York  City  on  fAay  7,  2000. 
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BOB  DYLAN 

Singer,  songwriter,  bard,  enigma. 

Thirty  official  albums,  hundreds  more  bootlegs,  five  childre 
including  one  legitimate  rock  star. 

"It's  not  dark  yet,"  sings  Bob  in  his  most  recently 

written  classic,  "butiiiir's  gettin'  there."  There's  an  audibl 

grin  in  his  delivery;  Dylan,  paradoxical  as  ever, 

seems  to  be  relishing  the  fact  of  his  own  encroaching  morta 

Ever  since  1997,  when  he  was  hospitalized  for  a  heart 

infection  and  he  released  his  brilliantly  crusty  album 

Time  Out  of  Mind  (which  yielded  the  song  "Not  Dark  Yet 

there's  been  a  spring  in  his  step:  he's  put  on  tight, 
dither-free  concerts;  he's  taken  to  wearing  cowboy  suits  wi 

snappy  piping;  he's  played  a  set  for  the  Pope;  he's 
gamely  chatted  with  Charlton  Heston  at  the  '97  Kenned 
Center  Honors  (at  which  both  men  received  medals); 
he's  finally  authorized  the  official  release  of  his  much-boot!eg( 

1966  "Royal  Albert  Hall"  concert  in  Manchester; 

and  there's  even  talk  that  he's  going  to  do  a  Bob  Hope-st) 

TV  variety  special.  GreaHiews  all  around,  portending 

even  greater  things  to  come  as  his  60th  birthday 

approaches  next  spring,  but  kind  of  worrisome  too: 

Who  are  you  really,  sir,  and  what  have  you  done 

with  mumbly,  gloomy,  decomposing  Bob? 

Photographed  by  Danny  Clinch  at  the  Ambassador  Hote 
in  Los  Angeles  on  March  23,  2000. 
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THE  ROCK  STAR 


RICHARD  ASHCROFT 

Singer-songwriter. 

One  solo  album,  four  albums  with  the  Verve. 

In  a  time  when  the  music  stars  fall  into  two  camps- 
louts  (Eminem,  Kid  Rock)  and  fresh-faced  teen  idols 
('N  Sync,  Ricky  Martin)-it's  a  relief  to  have  Richard  Ashcroft 

on  the  pop-music  stage.  Like  Jagger  and  Bowie  before 

him,  Ashcroft  belongs  to  that  particularly  British  species  of 

entertainer:  the  sensitive  iconoclast  who  looks  good  with 

a  cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips.  Ashcroft  is 

a  mesmerizing  performer,  whether  onstage,  losing  himself  as 

he  seems  to  speak  in  tongues,  or  in  videos,  such  as  the  one  for 

the  Verve's  hit  "Bitter  Sweet  Symphony,"  in  which  he  plays 

k  a  cruel  romantic  punk  taking  a  rather  psychotic  stroll  down 

|        an  endless  sidewalk.  With  his  solo  debut  this  year, 

t   Alone  with  Everybody,  Ashcroft,  who  is  married  to  former 

Spiritualized  keyboardist  Kate  Radley 

(they  have  a  baby  son),  does  what  true  rock  stars 

have  always  done:  he  has  laid  himself  bare,  damn 

the  critics  and  damn  the  consequences.  Oh,  and  one  more 

thing— the  man  knows  how  to  write  a  melody. 

Photographed  by  David  Bailey  in  London  on  July  10,  2000 
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N  and  THURSTON  MOO 

ssist  and  guitarist  of  Sonic  Youth,  wife  and  husbanaVsiflger-songwriters. 

..teen  albums;  18  straight  years  of  fouring;  side  projects  including  Gordon's     , 
n  and  Moore's  Dim  Stars;  a  clothing  company  called  X-Girl  owned  by  Gordon;  ^tatus    , 
s  mom  and  pop  of  alternative  rock;  perennial  critics'  darlings;  zero  Grarmr 

Sonic  Youth's  music  has  always  been  a  crossbreed  of  art 
ick-or,  more  precisely,  art  and  punk  rock.  Since  1981  the  ba^d— Moore  and-Gordon     '   t 
with  guitarist  Lee  Ranaldo  and  drummer  Steve  Shelley— has  straddled  a  fence    v 
feeen  the  avant-garde  noise  experiments  of  composers  such  as  Glenn  Branca  and 
ftnergy  music  of  punk  bands  like  the  Ramones.  Their  masterpiece,  Daydream  Nat/on, 
ra^xploded  onto  the  scene  in  1 988.  It  sold  relatively  few  copies  but  influenced 
iflust  about  every  rock  movement  that  came  after  it,  from  indie  rock  to  grunge. 
This  year's  NYC  Ghosts  and  Flowers,  recorded  with  Chicago 
guitarist  and  producer  Jim  O'Rourke,  has  a  fresh,  stripped-down  sound, 
perhaps  because  Sonic  Youth's  vast  cache  of  customized  instruments  was  stolen  from  a 
tour  van  last  year.  Setbacks  like  that  only  give  this  inventive  and  talented  group 
an  excuse  to  break  boundaries  yet  again. 

Photographed  by  Alexei  Hay  at  Gordon's  mother's  home  | 

in  Los  Angeles  on  July  25,  2000. 


ILLIE  NELSON 

Singer,  songwriter,  guitarist. 

More  than  200  albums,  1 8  0$  them  gold  or  p 
t  Grammys,  including  one  irifebruary  2000  for ... 
achievement;  hundreds  of  songwriting  credits, 
-nong  them  such  perennial  hits  as  Patsy  Cline's  "Crazy." 

"The  night  life  /  Ain't  a  goodlife  /  But  it's  my  life  " 
-Willie  Nelson,  "Hight  Life." 

He  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  country  music, 
is  famous  for  his  songs  of  highwaymen  and  heartbrei 

as  for  the  years  of  struggle  (and  weed,  and  women,     ! 
Jid  I.R.S.  liens)  that  have  etched  themselves  into  his  face. 

The  eyes  still  have  it:  a  genuine  happiness  at 
g  beloved-and  the  unlikely  heat  that  has  drawn  a  stre 

of  women  from  honky-tonk  bars  to  Hollywood, 
ncluding  four  who  married  the  Red  Headed  Stranger, 
e  early  70s,  Nashville's  loss  became  the  rest  of  America's 
gain  when  Nelson,  whose  songwriting  was  making 
iryone  famous  but  him,  packed  his  bags,  grew  his  braids, 

and  headed  back  to  his  native  Texas,  where  he 

lecame  a  cornerstone  of  the  Outlaw  Music  movement 

that  would  make  him  a  legend.  Nearly  three 

decades  later,  at  67,  he  still  has  us  weeping, 

or  praying,  or  tapping  our  feet. 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jones  at  the  Pedernales 
Country  Club  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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THE  ROOTS 

Groove  collective. 

SCRATCH,  KAMAL,  ?UESTLOVE,  HUB,  and  BLACK  THOUGHT, 
(not  pictured:  RAHZEL) 

Five  albums. 

Remember  hip-hop,  the  bouncing  dance  and  party  music  of  urban  blacks, 

j  the  four-cornered  movement  that  included  D.J.-ing,  rapping, 

break  dancing,  and  graffiti  art?  Philadelphia's  Roots  do,  and  they've  been 

struggling  for  more  than  a  decade  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  such 

legendary  acts  as  Grandmaster  Flash  and  Run-DMC,  with  one  small  exception: 

instead  of  relying  on  a  D.J.,  the  Roots  play  their  music  live, 
i  drums,  bass,  guitar,  keyboards,  a  human  beat  box,  and  at  least  one  M.C.,  as  well 

as  a  roster  of  special  guests,  the  Roots  put  on  one  hell  of  a  show.  With 

lings  Fall  Apart,  which  climbed  the  charts  last  year  on  the  strength  of  its  haunting 

single  "You  Got  Me,"  featuring  Erykah  Badu,  the  Roots  finally  got  the 

mainstream  success  they've  been  waiting  for  since  the  days  when  their  1994  underground 

hit  "Proceed"  was  blasting  out  of  boom  boxes.  Now  they've  got  their  own 

label  and  are  planning  to  appear  en  masse  in  Spike  Lee's  upcoming  film,  Bambooz' 

But  the  shows  won't  stop:  they'll  just  be  moving  to  bigger  clubs,  where  more 

people  can  cram  in  and  enjoy  hip-hop  at  its  raw,  deep-rooted  best 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  Passyunk  Avenue 
in  Philadelphia  (where  they  started  performing  12  years  ogo),  July  25,  2000. 
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THE  REEDMAN 


SONNY  ROLLINS  ## 

Saxophonist,  composer. 

More  than  60  albums,  winner  26  times  of 

Down  Beaf's  Artists  of  the  Year  poll;  came  of  age  playing  with  buddies 

Jackie  McLean,  Art  Taylor,  and  Percy  Heath. 

It  was  perhaps  more  appropriate  than  even  he  knew  when  Sonny  Rollins 

posed  with  10-gallon  hat  and  gun  belt  for  the  cover  of  his  1957  album 

Way  Ouf  Wesf.  Like  a  John  Wayne  hero,  Rollins  has  always  gone  his  own  way, 

even  by  the  standards  of  a  music  that  prizes  individualism.  There  was  the 

two-year  sabbatical  he  took  beginning  in  1 959,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  when  he 

exchanged  packed  nightclubs  for  late-night  practice  sessions  on  the 

Williamsburg  Bridge;  the  penchant  for  performing  alchemy  on  outre  tunes  like 

"I'm  an  Old  Cowhand"  and  "The  Tennessee  Waltz";  even  the  Mohawk 

he  used  to  wear  back  in  the  early  60s.  Fifty-nine  years  after  the  man  who  is 

routinely  referred  to  as  "the  world's  greatest  living  tenor  player"  first  picked 

up  the  horn  and  began  to  develop  his  muscular  yet  lyrical  style,  he's  still  questing, 

still  pushing-ever  tantalized,  as  the  critic  Gary  Giddins  put  it, 

"by  the  promise  of  the  perfect  solo."  You  can  hear  his  latest  stab  at  it  on 

the  new  CD  This  Is  What  I  Do.  Indeed. 

Photographed  by  William  Claxton  at  the  National  Edison  Recording  Studio 
in  New  York  City  on  June  30,  2000. 
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BURT  BACHARACH 

Composer,  bandleader,  singer. 

Close  fo  100  Top  40  singles,  five  Grammys,  thi 
r\ L: i  _i il ti_.  i •     ■_  _  «>», 
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world  apparently  needs  now  is  ...  " 

He  personifies  the  word  "unruffled,"  and  no  one  over 
the  last  40  years  has  written  more  or  better  pop  songs.|B 
Bacharach,  71,  has  often  seemed  a  man  out  of  timifr  ( 
reference  one  of  his  most  recent  collaborators,  ElvisjB 
Even  during  his  Top  40  salad  days  in  the  1960s,  when  he  was 
partnering  with  lyricist  Hal  David,  Bacharach  was  both  a  little  too 
slick  for  rock  Shd  a  little  too  mod  for  American-sorw^B 

iassicists.  Neither  fish  nor  fowl,  nickel  bag  nor  maH| 
arach  was,  what?— a  glass  of  expensive  Chablis,  drunk  in 
Jose  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  and  with 
a  pastel  sweater  tied  around  one's  shouldersfH 
A  terser  answer:  Timeless. 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber  in  Boca  Raton,  Flo 
on  February  29,  1999. 
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YO-YO  MA ,  s 

Cellist.  -^     '    UN 


More  than  50  albums;  13  Grammys;  two  cellos, 


(as  he  did  with  his  Montagnana  last  year).        --"' 

He  is  classical  music's  darling,  a  fresh-faced  troubadour 

touring  the  world  with  nothing  but  his  cello  to  keep  him  company. 

At  each  stop,  Yo-Yo  Ma's  gorgeous  tone  and  dazzling        / 

technical  prowess  whip  audiences  into  a  frenzy,  but  it  is  his  disarming  banter 

during  breaks  that  turns  admirers  into  devotees.  A  former  child  prodigy     •, 

who  gave  his  first  concert  at  the  age  of  five,  Ma  has  long  since  mastered  the 

entire  classical  repertoire  for  solo  cello  and  has  turned  his  attention 

to  commissioning  new  works  and  delving  into  crossover  genres-'-ArgerTTinean 

tangos,  Appalachian  fiddle  music,  Chinese  pop-classical  film 

scores.  One  of  his  latest  CDs,  Solo,  is  a  prelude  to  Ma's  "Silk  Road" 

project,  a  three-year,  multidisciplinary  exploration  of  the 

rich  musical  traditions  that  flourished  along  the  ancient  trade  route  from 

Italy  to  Japan.  He  is  also  committed  to  educating  the  world's 

future  cellists,  ensuring  that  his  beloved  instrument  will  never  again 

be  relegated  to  the  rhythm  section. 

Photographed  by  Michael  O'Neill  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center 
in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  on  July  14,  2000. 
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P  J  HARVEY 

Singer,  songwriter,  guitarist. 

Six  albums. 

larvey  is  the  Emily  Bronte  of  rock  'n'  roll: 
foreboding,  intricately  designed,  and,  at  times, 
t  a  little  out  of  control.  Like  the  author  of 
Ming  Heights,  Polly  Jean  grew  up  in  the  English 
tryside-in  a  hamlet  just  outside  of  Yeovil— and  spent  her 
Hi  what  she  has  described  as  a  "hippie  household." 
Bps  familiar  with  the  music  of  Captain  Beefheart 
jH  John  Lee  Hooker  at  an  early  age,  and  so, 
her,  coming  up  with  a  rough,  distinctive  sound  rooted 
lues  was  second  nature.  There  are  no  wasted 
lotes  or  excessive  rock  V  roll  gestures 
two  finest  albums,  To  Bring  You  My  Love  and 
This  Desire?  The  music  on  those  records 
rfectly  crafted,  and  pared  down—but  still  beautiful 
and  charged  with  emotion.  Last  year  she  spent  six 
lonths  living  and  writing  in  New  York.  On  her  new  album. 

Stones  from  the  City,  Stories  from  the  Sea,  you 
can  hear  what  it  sounds  like  when  a  furiously  intelligent, 
iconoclastic  country  lass  puts  herself  to  the  test 
'     in  the  city  of  gridlock  and  glamour. 

I I   I 14 Cll 11 L   •        l.  I W-  J      *-•  ». 
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MICHAEL  PENN 
and  AIMEE  MANN 

Singers,  songwriters,  musicia 

Penn:  four  albums.  Mann:  four 

.mi;  <  );<  ui  n.jriiinrjtion    for  the-  MiKjnolia  SOUndtra 

After  putting  out  the  strongest  albums 

of  their  respective  careers-  her  latest  release  is 

Bachelor  No  2,  his  is  MP4  (Days  Since 

Lost  Time  Acc/denfj-the  tasteful,  literate 

rockers  Aimee  Mann  (formerly  of  'Til  Tuesday) 

and  Michael  Penn  did  something  strange: 

they  went  on  tour  with  a  series  of 

nny,  heartfelt  concerts  that  were  like  old-time 

vaudeville  revues.  With  cheerfully  vicious 

comedian  Patton  Oswalt  helping  out 

with  the  stage  patter— directing  his  best  insults 

at  Mann  and  Penn  themselves— it  was 

the  most  entertaining  husband-and-wife  oc> 

since  Sonny  and  Cher,  if  not  Burnt 

and  Allen.  The  couple's  well-known  trouble! 

with  record  companies,  not  to  mention  CD 

after  CD  of  brooding,  intelligent  songs 

with  self-critical  lyrics,  gave  them  a  reputation 

as  principled  curmudgeons  who  might 

not  be  much  fun  to  be  around.  But  the  tour 

revealed  a  dark  family  secret 

at  least  some  of  the  time,  Aimee  Mann  ana 

Michael  Penn  are  . . .  happy. 

Photographed  by  Sam  Jo; 

in  homage  to  the  cover  of  The  fn 

Bob  Dylan,  on  the  "New 

street"  set  of  the  Paramount Sfi 

in  Los  Angeles,  August  6, 2 
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ARIA  EVORA 

Singer. 

Eight  albums. 

rn  without  shoes.  I  am 
lout  shoes. ...  I  don't  like  to 
ar  shoes."  —  Cesaria  Evora 

I •     '-  C iL    11.. I li_ I  J 


the  plaintive,  Latin-tinged  songs  of  Cape  Verde, 
chipelago  nation  off  the  coast  of  Senegal  that 
!  practically  put  on  the  map  for  Westerners, 
ia  Evora's  first  international  fans  were  the  French, 
who  fell  in  love,  somewhat  predictably,  with 
her  habit  of  performing  barefoot  and  with  her  penchant  for 
pulling  up  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a  set  to  enjoy 
a  cigarette  while  the  band  knocks  off  an  instrumental. 

The  French  gave  her  the  name  "la  diva  piedi-nus" 
("the  barefoot  diva"),  and  it  stuck.  Her  voice  is  as  smoky 
as  the  Cape  Verde  bars  where  she  plied 
•  h-ade  for  nearly  40  years,  and  with  it  Evo 
s  a  mood  that  is  soothing,  sad,  and  li» 
algic,  perfect  for  drinking  alone  or 
about  the  one  that  got  away. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts 

at  Universal  City  Studios  in  Los  Angel 

on  June  30,  2000. 
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HE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  FLAME 


LIN'  JACK  ELLIOTT  and  ODETTA 

Folksingers. 

albums;  recipient  last  year  of  a  National  Medal  of  the  Arts.  I 
•  than  25  albums;  recipient  of  a  National  Medal  of  the  Arts,  1998. 

In  her  husky,  plaintive  voice  you  can  hear  varying  shades  of  the  blues/? 

jazz,  gospel,  folk,  country-you'd  think  Odetta,  69,  was  one  of  those  sui  generis  singers 

sprung  from  Delta  soil.  For  his  part,  Ramblin'  Jack  Elliott,  also  69, J 

can  yodel  nearly  as  sweetly  as  Jimmie  Rodgers  and  sings  old  cowboy  sJngs  in  a 

chapped  voice  that  sounds  as  if  he'd  spent  his  whole  life  on  the  range. 

All  the  more  remarkable  to  learn  that,  though  she  was  born  in  Alabama,  she  was 

raised  in  Los  Angeles,  studied  classical  voice  and  musical  comedy, 

and  was  in  a  touring  production  of  Finian's  Rainbow  when,  as  a  young  adult, 

she  discovered  the  repertoire  of  folk  songs,  protest  songs,  and  spirituals 

that  would  become  her  life's  work;  all  the  more  remarkable  to  learn  that  he  was  born 

in  Brooklyn,  a  Jewish  doctor's  son  who  ran  away  to  join  the  rodeo 

when  he  was  14,  before  going  on  to  serve  a  musical  apprenticeship  at 

Woody  Guthrie's  feet.  Both  she  and  he  were  heroes  to  the  early-60s 

folk  movement;  neither  has  since  been  seduced  by  more  commercial  muses. 

Does  it  take  a  pilgrim  to  be  a  purist? 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Bitter  End 
in  New  York  City  on  July  19,  2000. 
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CHRISTINA  AGUILERA 

Teen  songstress,  "the  one  who  can  really  sing." 

One  eponymous  debut  album,  plus  a  quickie  folleft 

featuring  Spanish-language  versions  of  her  hits; 

one  lewd  name  check  in  an  Eminem  song;  surprise  wi 

of  this  year's  Grammy  for  best  new  artist; 

has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  robin's-egg-colored 

eye  shadow  than  anyone  since  1970s  cafeteria  aides. 

Well,  she  hates  that  this  always  comes  up,  but  it  has  to:  Britney. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Miss  Spears  stood  alone, 
a  phenomenon  unto  herself,  the  little  crunched-ab  dynamo  who 

willed  herself  from  Mickey  Mouse  C/ub  precocity 
to  quasi-adult  pop  stardom.  Aguilera's  triumph  is  that,  despite 

her  nearly  identical  C.V.,  she  immediately  established 

herself  as  something  else  altogether,  not  a  coattail  rider  but  her 

own  wnoo-oo-oo-oan-ing  entity.  Her  first  two  singles, 

"Genie  in  a  Bottle"  and  "What  a  Girl  Wants,"  went  to  No.  1, 

and  her  rich,  buttery  alto,  coming  anomalously 
from  that  tiny,  hipless,  five-foot-two-inch  body,  revealrJ  L 
to  be  an  authentic  vocal  talent.  She  turns  20 
this  December,  and  on  her  next  album  she'll  deviate 

from  the  rote  lite-R&B  of  her  debut  to  take  on 
the  Etta  James-popularized  classic  "At  Last."  In  other 

words,  though  she's  precisely  the  kind  of  girl  who 
would  turn  up  as  a  creepy  middle-ager's  lust  object  in 
a  Steely  Dan  song,  she's  one  Hey  19  who 
-, .  doesn't  need  to  be  told  who  'Retha  Franklin  is. 
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RAY  CHARLES 

Singer,  songwriter,  arranger,  piano  player. 

Thirty-three  Top  40  hits,  12  Grammys; 

inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1 986 

as  part  of  its  first  class;  one  of  the  only  performers  to  have  No  1  hits 

on  the  pop,  R&B,  and  country  charts. 

If  Louis  Armstrong's  is  the  most  recognizable  voice  of  the  20th  century, 

Ray  Charles's  singular  fusion  of  rasp  and  satin,  of  midnight 

pain  and  midnight  pleasure,  must  surely  be  the  second.  (Dissents  from 

the  camps  of  Bob  Dylan,  Billie  Holiday,  Frank  Sinatra,  and 

Ella  Fitzgerald  will  be  respectfully  heard.)  With  thel954  release  of 

"I've  Got  a  Woman,"  an  R&B  song  on  which  he  sang  with 
gospel  stylings  he  had  learned  as  a  youth,  Charles  not  only  found 
his  true  voice  but  invented  soul  music— "crying  sanctified,"  as  the 
bluesman  Big  Bill  Broozny  labeled  Charles's  breakthrough.  This  alone 
ould  have  clinched  him  a  Nobel  for  music,  but  no- 
he  had  to  go  and  put  his  stamp  on  standards,  swing,  country, 
bebop,  and  even  "America  the  Beautiful." 

k     Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Charles's  Los  Angeles 
%  recording  studio  on  August  29,  2000. 


THE  GREAT  SOUL 


;■  SALLY  TAYLOIT,  and  BEN  TAYLOR 

Musician-      : 

SB  three  Grammy  s,  :oh£  Oscar  (for  the  song 
|fj6m  the  1986  film  Working  Girl).  Solly:  two  albums. 
:"'  (Jan.  one  as-yet-unreleased  album. 

tol  madeleine  and  cultural  snapshot,  no  song 
)'■  70s  quite  like  "You're  §0  Vain  "  Simon,  often  lumped 
such-ethereal  wcfblers  as  Joni  Mitchell  and  Judy  Collins, 
iortal  a  singer-songwriter  as  any  hippie  chick  who  ever  picked  up  a 
ilcimer.  But  with  that  razor's  edge  in  her  voice  and  an  eagerness 
give  as  good  as  she  gets- "Your  hat  strategically  dipped  below  one  eye  /  Your  scarf 
it-was  opricof'-she's  the  closest  thing  the  genre  has  to  Barbara  Stanwyck. 
And-  has  anyone  else  not  in  the  Kennedy  family  done  as  much 
to  make  incisors  sexy?  Aside  from  releasing  a  series  of  increasingly  ambitious 
albums  in  the  90s,  Simon  now  serves  as  something  of  a  mentor 
to  her  two  children  by  first  husband  James  Taylor:  Sally,  26,  and  Ben,  23, 
both  frequent  guests  on  Mom's  recent  recordings,  who  have  dipped  their  toes 
in  the  family  gene  pool  and  cut  albums  of  their  own. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
July  5,  2000. 
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THE  FAMILY 


THE  HELL-RAISER 


IGGY  POP 

Singer,  songwriter,  punk  pioneer,  shaman. 
Eighteen  albums;  one  autobiography,  /  Need  More  (1982);  born  James  Osterberg,  1947. 

"I  always  thought  I  was  the  innocent  one,  the  one  really  trying  to  do  the  music  that  I  felt, 

and  that  other  kids  felt,  in  a  real  way." 

— Iggy  Pop,  on  his  notoriety  as  the  consummate  bad  boy. 

Most  pioneers  of  rock  music  have  been  inspired  by  some  aspect  of  the  blues,  but 

perhaps  Iggy  Pop  was  alone  in  his  devotion  to  the  genre's  sheer  dangerousness.  In  1967,  while 

the  rest  of  the  country  was  tripping  on  psychedelic  rock  and  jamming  to  Motown  tunes, 

Iggy  began  inflicting  malicious  performances  on  audiences  in  Detroit,  screeching  over  brash, 

raucous  chord  progressions  played  by  his  band,  the  Stooges-who  were  essentially 

learning  to  play  as  they  went  along-and,  later,  doing  irrational  things  like  rubbing  raw  meat  on 

himself  and  rolling  around  in  broken  glass.  His  personal  adventurousness  has  translated  info 

addictions  and  near-fatal  situations  of  every  kind,  but  somehow  Pop  stays  alive,  a  changing  icon 

to  three  generations  of  musicians  and  music-lovers,  the  godfather  of  punk,  the  bard  of  bad 

behavior,  and  one  of  our  most  astute  chroniclers  of  life's  sordid  side. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Miami  on  July  21,  2000. 
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MOS  DEF,  DMC,  JAM  MASTER  JAY, 
REVEREND  RUN,  WYCLEF  JEAN,  and  CHUCK  D 

Hip-hop  artists. 

Before  gangstas  ruled  the  earth,  the 

members  of  Run-DMC-Reverend  Run  (Joe  Simmons),  Jam  Master  Jay  (Jason  Mizell), 

and  DMC  (Darryl  McDaniels)-were  the  kings,  with  hit  party  raps  ("My  Adidas," 

"Run's  House")  as  well  as  community-minded  anthems  ("Hard  Times,"  "Proud  to  Be  Black"). 

In  rap's  next  wave,  with  Public  Enemy,  Chuck  D  kept  the  flame  alive  with 

"Fight  the  Power,"  from  the  rap  masterpiece  Fear  of  a  Black  Planet. 

Ron  this  tradition  are  the  Haitian-born  Wyclef  Jean  (formerly  of  the  Fug 
Brooklyn-based  Mos  Def-neither  of  whom  needs  to  bellow  to  be  heard. 
Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Complete  Music  Services 
recording  studio  in  New  York  City  on  July  26,  2000. 
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Rax  exiles,  ihe  Rolling  Stones  emharked  on  a  27-city,  10-week 
ue  Americas."  LISA  KOmiNSOIN  went  with  llinn.  From  tapes 
nidden  away  for ■25  years,  she  reconstructs  the  surreal,  sometimes 
,th#s-like  atmosphere  that  accompanied  the  Slarship  720S  lour  jet: 
lick  Jagger's  lalriii^lil  phone  calls  and  dedication  to  the  group; 
,i  Ki(luir^  (hirk  and  elusive  aura;  and  the  groupie*,  hangers-on,  and 
M**rtics— Liza  Minnclli,  Elton  John,  Golclie  llawn— who  swarmed 
around  "the  greatest  rock  'n'  roll  hand  in  the  world" 
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BACKSTAGE  SASS 
Mick  (wearing  palm 
fronds)  backslant' 
with  keyboardist  Hilly 
Preston  (left),  logistics 
director  Alan  Dunn, 
and  percussionist  Ollie 
Brown  at  the  Capitol 
Centre  in  Largo,  Maryland. 
Insets,  from  top:  a  guest 
pass  featuring.. (be  tour's 
eagle  logo;  a  song  list  for 
the  June  2°  concert  in 
Philadelphia;  Keith  and  his 
lelecasler;  Keith  applies 
makeup  before  a  show;  Mick 
leaps  lor  the  crowd. 


/  want  this  tour  to  he  fun.  to  be  a  laugh.  Otherwise,  why  bother? 

they  tell  me  I'll  make  a  milium  dollars  out  of  this  gig.  but  you 
>w,  a  million  dollars . . .  I'll  see  $10,000  by  the  end  of  it.  It's  always 

like  that.  You're  lucky  if  you  walk  away  with  a  new  while  suit. 
—Mick  Jagger,  May  9,  1975. 

ick  said  this  to  me  prior  to  the 
Rolling  Stones'  1975  "Tour  of 
the  Americas."  Heralded  as  "the 
greatest  rock  'n'  roll  band  in  the 
world,"  they  had  transcended 
both  their  early  blues  beginnings 
and  their  deafening  teenage  fans. 
By  then  international  celebrities 
and  multimillionaire  tax  exiles, 
they  were  about  to  launch  a  27- 
city,  10-week  U.S.  tour.  It  was  also 
moment  when  bands  like  Led  Zeppelin  and  the  Stones 
^ed  into  stadiums,  and  changed  rock  into  a  big-time,  big- 
ley,  show-business  machine. 

Tiree  years  earlier,  with  an  entourage  that  included  Truman 
)ote,  Lee  Radziwill,  and  Andy  Warhol,  the  Rolling  Stones 
done  what  some  referred  to  as  their  "jet  set"  tour.  Then 
k  reared  its  feral  little  head,  first  on  the  Bowery  in  New 
k  City  and,  by  the  end  of  1974,  in  London.  Mick,  who  al- 
s  kept  one  eye  on  the  box  office  and  the  other  on  the  un- 
bound, would  never  admit  it,  but  he  was  concerned  about 
seeming  out  of  touch— being  perceived  as  a  dinosaur 
(at  31).  As  a  columnist  for  Creem  and  New 


Musical  Express  and  an  editor  of  Hit  Parader  and  Rock  Scene, 
I  had  one  foot  firmly  planted  in  Led  Zeppelin's  touring  party, 
and  the  other  in  CBGB.  I  had  been  writing  about  the  scene 
behind  the  scenes  with  Led  Zeppelin,  John  Lennon,  David 
Bowie,  Lou  Reed,  Patti  Smith,  and  many  other  musicians.  So 
Stones  aide  (and  current  Keith  Richards  manager)  Jane  Rose 
suggested  to  Mick  that  they  hire  me  as  something  called  a 
"rock-press  liaison."  Mick,  who  in  private  enjoyed  a  good  gos- 
sip about  his  fellow  rock  stars,  wanted  me  along  because  I  re- 
viewed the  shoes,  not  the  records— the  pink  satin  suits,  not  the 
dreary  denim  polemic. 

I  joined  the  circus  for  the  summer,  where  my  job— such  as  it 
was— was  to  advise  the  band  which  journalists  to  talk  to,  and  to 
pry  photographs  out  of  the  hands  of  tour  photographer  Annie 
Leibovitz  to  give  to  rock  magazines.  I  kept  my  tape  recorder 
on  the  entire  time,  and  assured  logistics  director  Alan  Dunn 
that  he  could  talk  to  me  in  25  years  and  I  still  wouldn't  have 
written  about  it  in  a  book.  Those  25  years  are  now  up. 

New  York  City,  May  1,  1975:  The  Rolling  Stones  "spontaneous- 
ly" drive  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  flatbed  truck  to  announce 
the  tour.  Performing  an  "impromptu"  version  of  "Brown  Sugar," 
Mick  wears  a  leather  jacket,  jeans,  no  makeup,  and  looks  great. 
(Weeks  later  I  tell  him  he  should  dress  scruffy  like  this  onstage, 
but  he  says,  "You  think  that,  but  when  you  get  there  and  you 
see  all  the  lights  and  the  people,  you  think.  What  the  fuck:  half 
the  fun  of  it  is  dressing  up.  Why  go  on  looking  like  an  old 
blues  singer?") 

Butler  Aviation,  La  Guardia  Airport,  May  14:  "I  love  England, 
but  if  you're  not  careful,  you  can  pay  102  percent  in  tax,"  says 
Mick.  "I  don't  mind  paying  half  of  what  I  earn,  but  I  don't 
see  why  I  have  to  give  them  all  of  it.  I  think  it's  a  little  bit 
unfair.  The  unfortunate  thing  is,  the  whole  thing  we  all 
built  up  over  the  last  10  years— first  the  Beatles,  then  the 
Stones,  Zeppelin,  Elton  John,  the  Faces,  Eric  [Clapton]    that 
whole  group  of  London  musicians  has  broken  up.  We  all  in- 
terchanged ideas  living  in  London,  which  is  where  we'd  like  to 
live,  but  the  tax  laws  hit  London  so  much  that  you  can't  any- 
more. If  I  do  55  concerts,  I  have  to  give  the  proceeds  of  54  of 
them  to  the  English  government.  All  we  want  to  do  is  live  and 
have  our  musical  community  there— however  banal  it  is.  Maybe 
they're  right,  maybe  we  should  just  be  content  with 


ut]  why  should  thej  give  concessions 
rom]  Windsor  Great  Park  and  uot  to  some 
ithing?  But  you  can'!  tax  people  so  thai 
gel  nothing." 

nbei  talking  to  Mick  about  [business  manager] 
honed  Klein  was  all  right  because  of  the  Stones; 

I  thought  Mick  was  pretty  together.  Everybody  always 

s  everyone  else  is  together.  But  at  the  time,  Mick  seemed 

to  be  together  and  Klein  got  to  US  through  the  Stones  and 

mutual  hiends.  I  asked  Mich  what  Klein  was  like,  and  he  said, 

"lie's  all  right,  but  it's  hard  to  get  your  hands  on  the  money." 

John  Lennon,  New  York  City,  February  19,  1975. 

(Mick  denies  this  three  months  later,  telling  me,  "I  was  suing 
Allen  Klein  [at  the  time],  and  I  got  so  mad  at  [Lennon]  that  he 
wanted  to  sign  with  him.  I  did  know  more  about  business  than 
[Lennon]  did.  though.  Still  do.") 

I'm  paving  9H  percent  tax,  which  isn't  too  bad,  is  it? 

One  day  you're  playing  the  blues,  and  the  next  there's  a  knock 

on  the  door  and  you're  in  the  realm  of  high  finance. 

I've  got  nothing  for  investments,  no  stocks,  no  bonds.  The 

only  land  I  have  is  what's  around  my  house. 

-Jimmy  Page,  Chicago,  January  22,  1975. 

Butler  Aviation,  La  Guardia  Airport,  May  14:  "In  the  early  days, 
the  60s  working-class  kids  didn't  have  a  lot  of  money,"  says 
Mick.  "There  was  this  hangover  idea  of  ideal  English  country 
life,  which  was  to  buy  a  house  and  have  land  around  it  to  sup- 
port the  house  and  support  you.  You  have  cattle,  wheat— what- 
ever. The  idea  continued  so  far  into  the  20th  century  that 
English  rock  'n'  roll  singers  dreamed  not  just  of  having  cars  but 
of  having  estates  in  the  country.  All  the  [musicians]  you  know 
have  them,  but  now  they're  being  taken  away  because  they  don't 
have  enough  money  to  run  them.  But  that  dream  was  sold  by 
the  upper  classes,  and  it  just  continued.  We  all  did  it.  We  all  got 
big  houses  in  the  country  we  would  come  to  when  we  were  real- 
ly young,  like  22,  23— huge  houses.  I  was  thrilled  when  I  got 
mine,  what  do  you  think?  And  I've  spent  10  days  there  in  the 
last  eight  years." 

New  York  City,  May  30:  Wearing  a  striped  dress  and  carrying 
a  Bendel's  shopping  bag,  Carly  Simon  walks  right  by  the  bus 
parked  outside  tour  manager  Peter  Rudge's  office  on  West 
57th  Street.  The  35  people  in  the  touring  party  are  ready  to 
leave  for  Newark  airport  to  board  the  chartered  Starship  720S 
jet— the  same  one  Led  Zeppelin  had  used  on  their  U.S.  tour 
earlier  that  year.  We  get  on  the  plane,  headed  for  New  Orleans 
and  the  start  of  the  tour.  Taking  in  the  maroon  shag  carpeting, 
gilt-covered  bar,  and  vinyl  sofas,  Mick  appears  mortified  and 
mutters,  "It's  so  tacky."  (Led  Zeppelin  had  thought  it  ele- 
gant.) I  show  him  the  bedroom  Jimmy  Page's  home  away 
from  home.  "Black  fur,"  Mick  sneers.  I  mention  I  saw  Carly  on 
the  street.  "How  did  she  look?"  he  asks.  Keith  arrives  two  hours 
late,  which  is,  for  him,  on  time.  (Years  later,  when  I  talk  to  a 
significantly  more  sober  Keith  about  his  former  propensity  for 
lateness,  and  we  discuss  Guns  N'  Roses  keeping  their  audi- 
ence waiting  for  up  to  three  hours,  he  says,  "Well,  I  always  got 
there  as  quick  as  I  could.  I  wasn't  sitting  around  the  hotel  or 
the  dressing  room  thinking,  Let  'em  wait") 
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'Any  art  th 

comes  from  rock  n'  rol 

is  accidental.  It 

funny  entertainment. 

says  Mick.  "Its  playet 

now  in  these  sport 

arenas,  which  makes 

a  very  un-art  event 


Those  kids  are  all  on  downs,  aren't  they?  They  take  some  quaalu 

and  then  some  more  downs  and  smoke  pot  and  then  tf 

take  heroin  and  then  some  cocaine  and  then  some  Ripple  wii 

right?  Maybe  we  should  all  get  together  and  take  all  of  th 

stuff  and  see  what  we  would  feel  like  and  what  would  entertain  u 

—Mick  Jagger,  May  15,  197 

From  my  tapes:  (Ian  "Stu"  Stewart,  the  Stones'  original  pia 
player,  was  ousted  from  the  band  in  their  early  days  because 
looked  too  straight,  but  played  on  their  records  and  remained 
road  manager.  Stu  died  in  1985  at  47,  of  a  heart  attack,  and, 
Keith  said  at  that  time,  "no  one  realized  how  much  the  Stoi 
are  Stu's  band."  My  interviews  with  him  on  this  tour  are 
only  ones  he  ever  did.)  "When  [the  band]  started,  they  w 
rebels  and  nonconformists,  and  obviously  you  can't  be  that 
your  life,"  Stu  says.  "Nineteen  seventy-two  is  when  all  the  b 
shit  reached  its  highest  level.  But  when  you  do  a  tour  like  tl 
you're  basically  going  back  to  a  legit  theater  production,  part 
showbiz,  this  big,  lumbering  caravan  following  the  Rolling  Sto  in 
about,  which  I  don't  think  was  ever  the  idea.  But  it's  the  \ 
Mick  wants  it.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  that  [inflatable  phal 
balloon]  come  out  of  the  [petal-shaped]  stage,  and  it  was  gt| 
to  see  it  all  happening,  but  I  don't  know  why.  I  suppose 
can  be  very  proud  of  themselves;  they  spent  a  million  dollkt 
and  built  the  stage,  and  it  all  opened  up  and  kids  went  'Oo( 
and  the  Stones  were  on  the  stage,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  st 
shut  again,  and  so  what?  The  money's  got  them  in  trouble;  tin 
can't  even  live  in  their  own  country.  They  have  to  go  from  < 
hotel  to  another,  from  one  big  house  to  another." 


Any  art  that  comes  from  rock  'n'  roll  is  accidct, 

It's  entertainment,  funny  entertainment.  It's  played  now  in  th 

sports  arenas,  which  makes  it  a  very  un-art  event.  I  prefer  to  / 

in  sports  arenas,  and  no,  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  those  si, 

clubs  at  all.  We  are  too  big,  and  I  have  no  nostalgia  for  til 

Mick  Jagger,  May  14,  1" 
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■  City,  Missouri,  June  6:  Three  A.M.,  rehearsal  in 
illroom  of  the  Hotel  Sheraton  Royal.  Mick  sits  in  the  back 
matches  as  Keith  takes  the  band  through  the  numbers, 
is  when  they  sound  the  best,"  says  Stu. 

is  City,  June  7:  With  the  door  to  his  room  open,  Mick 
ching  Elvis  Presley  on  TV  in  a  show  from  Las  Vegas, 
/w,  he's  awful"  Mick  says.  "You're  wrong,  he's  not  a  paro- 
himself— that's  what  he  is."  Irving  Azoff,  who  manages  the 
i  (they  open  a  few  shows  on  the  tour),  acts  like  a  lunatic. 
Hows  me  into  my  room,  into  Rudge's  room,  into  the  tour 
wanting  to  know  everything  that's  going  on.  Nervous, 
wired,  always  talking,  mostly  about  how  the  Eagles  are 
)ing  to  do  any  interviews.  Who  asked  them?,  I  say. 

iiukee,  June  8:  Christopher  Simon  Sykes,  a  British  photog- 
'  pal  of  Mick's  by  way  of  various  Ormsby-Gores,  arrives  to 
on  a  photo  book.  He's  never  been  on  a  rock  'n'  roll  tour 
imits  he's  terrified.  Backstage,  before  the  show,  Alan  Dunn 
ing  Mick's  flesh-colored  jockstrap  with  a  1,050-watt  Con 
"0  hair  dryer. 

For  me,  a  hand  is  only  half  alive  if  it's  not  doing  what  it's 

supposed  to  do,  which  is  to  play  in  front  of  people. 

Keith  Richards,  July  13,  1975. 

my  tapes:  "The  thing  is,  Keith  basically  cares  90  percent 
the  music,  and  he  can't  be  bothered  to  go  to  any  of  those 
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business  meetings,"  says  Stu.  "If  we're  not  recording  or  on  tour, 
the  phone  in  the  office  will  go  all  day,  every  day,  with  accoun- 
tants and  lawyers  who  have  to  speak  to  Mick  immediately.  The 
others  care,  but  they  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  desire  to  be 
as  involved.  Mick  never  stops— he's  always  on  top  of  everything 
on  behalf  of  the  other  four.  And  yet  he  could  trot  away  and 
make  a  lot  more  money  doing  movies,  or  a  solo  album  with  oth- 
er people— probably  could  do  his  own  tour  with  Billy  Preston 
and  a  lot  of  other  people.  I  sometimes  wonder  why  he  takes  on 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  Rolling  Stones." 

From  my  notes:  People  are  afraid  of  Keith.  His  addiction,  his 
vampire  hours,  his  evasiveness— all  are  intimidating.  He  is  a 
world  unto  himself,  surrounded  by  reggae  music,  his  wife.  Anita 
Pallenberg,  their  six-year-old  son,  Marlon,  guitarist  Ronnie 
Wood,  and  assorted  sidekicks.  He's  up  for  three  days  at  a  time. 
sequestered  in  his  scarf-draped,  incense-suffused  room,  falls 
out  of  the  car  onto  the  plane.  Swirls  into  the  tuning  room. 
Then,  out  of  the  depths  of  what  seems  like  a  stupor,  he  goes 
onstage  and  is  all  muscle,  every  night.  (Years  later  Keith  tells 
me,  "My  life  then  basically  was  'Do  I  have  the  dope  to  Stan  this 
day  off?  Can  I  make  it  until  the  next  fix?"  You  think  you're  in  this 
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TOUR  GALORE 

Clockwise  from  above:  a  brochure  for  the  720S 

tour  jet;  Mick  and  entourage  aboard  the  plane; 

Sue  Mongers  and  David  Gotten  backstage  at  the 

Los  Angeles  Forum;  Bianca  Jagger's  backstage 

pass,  attached  to  her  Chelsea  Cobbler  platform 

shoe;  Keith  in  the  kitchen  at  Andy  Warhol's 

Montauk  house,  where  the  band  rehearsed 

pre-tour;  Charlie  Watts,  Mick,  and  guitar  tech 

Ted  Jones  at  Stu's  37th-birthday  party  at  Seattle's 

Olympic  Hotel;  Bianca  with  Jack  Ford  at 

the  Capitol  Centre;  Lisa  Robinson  tapes  Ahmet 

Ertegun  at  the  Gator  Bowl;  Stu  backstage; 

in  Toronto,  Mick  dries  Robinson's  bikini 

underpants,  borrowed  to  wear  in  concert;  Mick 

astride  a  giant  inflatable  prop;  a  ticket  for  a 

Madison  Square  Garden  show. 
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Jlowing  m  ilic  gutter  and  think,  I'm 
perimenl  that  went  on  too  long.") 

pi  v.  :\  hat  does  it  mean  when  the  song  credits  say 
'?,  I  ask.  "It  means  we  share  the  money," 

From  my  notes:  In  an  effort  to  create  some  sort  of  efficiency 
and  camaraderie,  memos  (written  by  Alan  Dunn)  are  slipped 
under  everyone's  door  at  night.  They  explain  what  time  to  be 
where,  who  goes  to  the  show  in  which  cars,  show  times,  restau- 
rants in  town,  "jokes,"  and  asides:  Single  occupancy  rooms  should 
nor  be  used  in  triplicate.  Pilot  is  freaking  out,  we  must  cut  peo- 
ple and  luggage.  Do  not  take  anything  into  Toronto  you 
would  not  want  a  customs  official  to 
find;  every  piece  of  lug- 
gage (belly  of  the  plane, 
or  in  cabin,  or  nailed  to 
bathroom  floor)  will  be  in- 

spected.  Contrary  to  popu-    \  \       .  _       J 

lar  belief,  Billy  Preston  does 
not  like  white  boys.  For  those 
oj  you  who  put  money  on 
the  Ali-Bugner  fight,  please 
pay  up. 


through  trousers  onstage,  has  lost  his  jockstrap,  and  Atl 
Records'  representative  Danny  Markus's  is  deemed  unsuit 
I  have  only  the  pair  I'm  wearing,  white  lace  bikinis  from  I 
Bendel.  Mick  puts  them  on  backward.  "You  need  to  wear 
ones  that  way,"  he  says,  implying  that  he  needs  the  extra  I 
He  is  not  wrong. 

Mew  York  City,  June  22:  Party  at  Camilla  and  Earl  McGi 
apartment  after  the  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Vreeland,  Larry  Rivers,  Bob  Colacello,  Andy  Warhol,  Paul 
rissey,  Goldie  Hawn,  Eric  Clapton,  Patti  Harrison,  John 
lips,  Genevieve  Waite,  et  al.  Around  four  a.m.,  Eric,  Ron,  F 
and  Mick  go  into  the  bedroom  anc 

for  two  hours.  "Cherry  Oh  Baby" 

lots  of  blues. 

i    New  York  City,  June  23:  Bob  Dyll 
t    backstage  at  the  Garden  with  C 
Santana.  Mick  pulls  me  aside  an 
what  has  become  a  running 
whispers,  "Lisa,  Bob  Dylan  is 
ing  a  blue-and-white  striped  < 


\< 


Cleveland,  June  13:  Keith  calls 
the  office.  "Look,  I  don't  want 
any  more  of  these  jokes  on  my 
memos.  They're  too  esoteric." 

From  my  notes:  As  for  sex,  I'm 

aware  that  the  crew  seems  to  be 

having  a  good  time,  and  I  hear 

rumors  of  girls  leaving  Mick's 

room  every  so  often  when  Bianca 

isn't  around.  But  so  far  I've  seen 

and  heard  nothing  like  what  goes 

on  with  Led  Zeppelin.  No  one 

sends  the  empty  Starship  to  L.A. 

to  pick  up  a  15-year-old  girl  and 

fly  her  back  to  Chicago.  No  band 

members  covered  in  whipped  cream 

are  wheeled  in  on  room-service  carts. 

No  groupies  with  sharks.  Nothing  like  the  Stones' 

unreleased  1972  tour  film,  Cocksucker  Blues.  (Years 

later,  Keith  tells  me  he  has  a  copy  of  it,  and  says, 

"You  have  to  really  want  to  see  it  to  see  it.  It's  like 

watching  the  only  copy  of  Birth  of  a  Nation.  The 

legend  is  bigger  than  the  actual  movie.") 

Niagara  Falls,  June  15:  "Christ,  don't  show  this  to 
Jagger,"  Peter  Rudge  says.  "He'll  want  it  onstage." 

Toronto,  June  16:  "I've  been  to  Canada  before,"  says  one 
staffer,  "but  never  with  this  many  drugs."  Mick  and  I 
talk  about  Roxy  Music  and  Bryan  Ferry.  "You  know,  we 
really  do  the  same  things  offstage.  I'm  helping  him  a  bit. 
He's  quite  good  actually."  (Three  years  later,  Mick  would 
steal  Ferry's  girlfriend,  Jerry  Hall.)  Tonight,  Alan  Dunn 
asks  me,  "Got  any  spare  knickers?"  Mick,  who  wears  see- 
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"Being  on  a  tour  like  this  does  get  kind  of  crazyj 
rs  Mick.  "If  you  fuck  a  lot,  it  releases  a  lot  of  tension. 


**' 


VIE  MICK 

r 
stage  at  the  Los  Angeles 

m,  George  Harrison, 

Preston,  Ron  Wood,  and 

.  Jagger  pose  for 

!  Leibovitz,  July  1975. 

site,  Lorna  Luft  covering 

"ets,  captured  by  Annie 

■itz;  inset,  memos 

the  tour  office. 


i  a  black  leathei  jacket  with  beige 
don  i  remember  the  shoes." 

June  2(J:  Are  they  going  to  the  White  House?  "Only  if 
lack     Rudge  tells  me  and  anyone  else  who  will  listen. 

You're  the  easiest  lay  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

Get  out  of  my  life,  don't  come  back. 

From  "Respectable,"  Jagger/Richards,  1978. 

Philadelphia,  June  30:  Something  is  going  on  about  the  White 
!  louse.  Bianca  has  become  friendly  with  President  Ford's  son  Jack. 
She  is  doing  an  interview  with  him  for  Andy  Warhol's  Interview, 
and  wants  to  set  up  some  soil  of  photo  op  for  the  band— or  maybe 
jusl  Mick  at  the  White  House.  Mick,  in  the  production  office 
backstage  at  the  Spectrum,  is  on  the  phone  with  her:  "Listen,  please, 
I've  got  to  go  onstage.  Really,  I'm  late,  we  can  discuss  this  tomor- 
row. Well  then,  the  answer  is  no.  No,  I  won't.  Now  I've  got  to  go 
onstage"  After  the  show,  Mick  says  to  me,  "From  what  I've  seen, 
your  articles  aren't  bitchy  enough.  Aren't  you  going  to  put  in  my 
remarks  about  Robert  Plant?"  I  mention  that  I  wrote  something 
nice  about  Bianca.  "You  should  write  something  bitchy  about  her," 
he  says.  "She's  very  rude  to  people.  If  I  have  a  photo  session,  I  don't 
make  people  wait  for  four  hours,  and  she  does  that  all  the  time." 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  1:  Mick  skips  the  White  House  and  has  lunch 
with  Ahmet  Ertegun  (Atlantic  Records  chairman)  instead.  After  the 
show.  Ahmet  gives  a  party  in  the  Chandelier  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Sheraton  Carlton.  Bianca  dances  with  Pierre  LaRoche,  the  makeup 
artist  Mick  usurped  from  Bowie.  Mick  sits  in  a  corner,  clearly  not  in 
a  good  mood.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  leaves.  Bianca  looks  for  some 
medals  she  lost  that  had  been  pinned  to  her  tour  jacket.  "What's 
she  looking  for?"  a  tour  staffer  asks.  "Happiness,"  replies  another. 

Washington,  July  2:  Christopher  and  I  go  to  visit  his  pal  Maria 
Shriver,  who  asks  us  what  Mick  is  really  like. 

Washington,  July  3:  Memo  slipped  under  my  Sheraton  Carlton 
door  as  we  prepare  to  leave  Washington  for  Memphis:  Bye  Bye 
Bianca,  Jack  Ford,  Andy  Warhol,  Kennedys  ...  see  you  in  '76. 

From  my  notes:  "Before,  we  used  to  go  on  tour  and  it  used  to  be 
chaotic,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  that  again,  but  at  least  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  things  used  to  happen,"  says  Stu.  "You'd  get 
into  trouble,  and  there'd  be  riots,  but  it  would  keep  it  interesting." 

Lots  of  people  had  a  good  time  at  Altamont.  People  tell  me 

all  the  time  how  they  had  fun.  I  think  the  only  two  people  who 

didn't  have  a  good  time  were  me  and  the  guy  who  got  killed. 

-Mick  Jagger,  May  9,  1975. 

En  route  to  Memphis,  July  3:  A  lightning  storm.  The  plane  drops 
1,000  feet  in  two  seconds.  Or  so  it  feels.  Keith  and  Ronnie  race 
back  to  the  bedroom.  Annie  hits  her  head  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
cabin.  I  sob  in  Christopher's  arms.  We  are  all  freaked  out.  Mick, 
who  regularly  looks  at  weather  charts,  chose  to  leave  earlier,  and 
flew  on  a  Learjet  that  avoided  the  storm.  Upon  landing,  I  literally 
kiss  the  ground.  We  are  met  at  the  airport  by  piano  player  Jim 
Dickinson  (who  played  on  the  Stones'  recording  of  "Wild  Horses") 
and  83-year-old  blues  singer  Furry  Lewis.  At  the  Hilton,  we  dis- 
cover there  are  no  rooms  reserved.  Rudge  screams  at  publicist 
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Paul  Wasserman  and  demands  Conrad  Hilton's 
phone  number.  Wasserman  makes  up  some 
number,  Rudge  goes  to  a  phone  booth,  pretends 
to  call,  and  rooms  suddenly  materialize.  In  my 
room,  Gimme  Shelter  is  on  TV. 

Memphis,  July  '/.•Three  a.m.  My  phone  rings.  It's 
Mick,  slurring  his  words.  "Listen,  I'm  with  two 
girls,  and  they've  got  a  cute  guy  with  them,  and 
I'm  trying  to  get  a  girl  for  him  because  he's  lone- 
some. He's  not  here  right  now— he  has  his  own 
room.  I  just  thought  you  might  be  interested."  No 
thanks,  I  say.  "Well,"  he  says,  not  skipping  a  beat, 
"who  should  we  call?  He's  30  years  old,  and  he's  not 
bad-looking.  He's  American  and  he  just  wants  a  little 
company.  I've  got  the  list  in  front  of  me."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  go  down  the  room  list,  naming  all  the  women 
picks  someone,  asks  me  to  call  her,  "girl  to  girl."  I  say 
he  should  call.  He  says  that  would  make  him  a  hustler. 
We  talk  some  more  about  how  they  wouldn't  have  to 
fuck,  they  could  just  "rap"  (his  word,  not  mine).  We 
hang  up.  I  go  back  to  sleep.  (To  this  day,  I  have  no  idea 
if  this  was  another  tour  prank— like  when  Alan  Dunn  got 
the  passkey  and  put  ice  cubes  in  my  bed  in  one  hotel,  eggs 
in  my  bed  in  another,  a  hamburger  in  my  handbag,  and  a 
live  frog  in  my  typewriter.  The  most  inventive:  he  actually  h< 
mered  a  mattress  against  my  hotel-room  door  in  Buffalo,  i 
when  I  opened  it,  dozens  of  hamburgers  came  tumbling  dow 

Memphis,  July  5:  Peter  Rudge,  who  has  extreme,  chemically 
duced  mood  swings  but  can  also  be  wildly  funny,  is  all  fij 
up  at  the  possibility  that  Mick  will  be  arrested  for  singing  "S 
fucker,"  and/or  that  police  will  search  the  plane  when  we  1< 
in  Dallas.  (Neither  happens.)  Mick  sits  on  the  bed  in  his  ro 
with  the  door  open,  watching  Arthur  Ashe  play  at  Wimbled 
refusing  to  pack  until  the  match  is  over.  After  deciding  to  drivi 
Dallas,  Keith  and  Ronnie  are  picked  up  for  reckless  driving  a 
of  course,  suspicion  of  drug  possession.  They  are  being  held  v 
bodyguard  Jim  Callaghan  and  a  "hitchhiker"  at  the  police  stat 
in  Fordyce,  Arkansas.  At  midnight,  we  learn  that  Ronnie  is  let 
Keith  gets  hit  with  a  misdemeanor  weapon  charge,  and 
"hitchhiker"  with  possession  of  marijuana. 

Los  Angeles,  July  9:  The  phones  in  the  tour  office  are  overloai 
with  celebrity  ticket  requests  for  the  Stones  concerts  at  the 
rum.  Ryan  O'Neal  declines  tickets  when  he  is  told  he  has  to 
for  them.  Backstage  at  the  Forum:  Liza  Minnelli,  Raquel  Wei 
David  Geffen,  Sue  Mengers,  and  Jack  Nicholson.  Lorna  L 
appears  besotted  by  Bianca,  follows  her  around  for  days,  caus 
Bianca  to  remark  to  a  friend,  "I  do  find  it  odd  that  all  we  e 
talk  about  is  me."  Bianca  floods  her  suite  in  the  Beverly  Wilsl 
Hotel  when  she  forgets  she  left  the  bathtub  running.  Diana  R 
and  her  husband,  Bob  Ellis  (who  manages  Ron  Wood),  wan 
give  the  band  a  party  at  their  Beverly  Hills  house.  A  meetini 
held  to  go  over  the  guest  list,  which  includes  Swifty  Lazar,  R; ; 
and  Tatum  O'Neal,  Sue  Mengers,  David  Geffen,  Lou  Ad 
Warren  Beatly,  and  Bob  Evans.  The  party  is  outdoors    no  on 
allowed  in  the  house.  Eventually,  Keith  and  Ronnie  just  say  I 
it,  go  in,  and  everyone  follows.  Diana  Ross  is  not  smiling.  Th 
A.M.,  back  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire:  Keith  Moon  is  on  the  phi  j. 
in  the  tour  office    George  Harrison  is  looking  for  Mick. 
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Mick  never  stops— he's 
always  on  top  of 
everything  on  behalf 
of  the  other  four 


1  Angeles  Forum,  July  10:  The  "open 
ct"  Mexican  and  Cuban  and  Chinese 
licians  and  drummers  are  marching 
gh  the  aisles,  playing,  banging,  clang- 
I  "What's  going  on?,"  Charlie  Watts's 
Shirley,  asks.  "Oh,"  says  her  pal,  re- 
executive  Tony  King,  "they're  show- 
3ianca  to  her  seat."  After  the  show.  Bill  Gra- 
hosts  a  party  in  the  balcony  of  the  Roxy  to  see  Bob  Marley 
ie  Waiters.  Tequilas  are  lined  up  along  the  railing.  No  one's 
anything  quite  like  Marley,  a  stoned,  inspired  shaman.  Peo- 
ire  screaming.  I'm  taping.  Bill  Graham  is  beaming.  Annie 
her  cameras. 

Angeles,  July  13:  "Nobody  starts  off  to  play,  and  to  go 
ugh  the  rigorous  necessities  of  learning  to  play  an  instru- 
t,  with  the  idea  of  making  money,"  says  Keith.  "You  learn 
mitar  because  you  have  this  burning  desire;  nothing  matters 
;  in  the  world  than  to  find  out  how  that  guy  that  they  heard 
re  played  that  thing.  These  guys  were  gods  to  you,  and  the 
t  important  thing  always  has  been  not  what  you  do  and 

much  you  got  out  of  it,  but  if  you  passed  a  little  bit  on.  It's 
lcredible  reproductive  thing,  music.  You  don't  have  any  con- 
over  it;  you  get  hooked.  It's  a  very  pure  ideal,  and  that's 

music  has  lasted.  And  whether  you  perverted  it  later  on 
i  your  own  needs  or  to  make  a  living,  or  gave  it  up,  or  be- 
e  successful,  the  fact  is,  to  start  doing  it  is  very  pure." 

'Angeles,  July  13:  Keith  has  been  staying  at  the  "hitchhiker's" 
»e,  and  we  are  all  invited  for  a  barbecue.  Charlie  Watts  and 
■ight-year-old  daughter,  Seraphina,  go  to  the  pool  at  the  Bev- 
Wilshire  Hotel.  Charlie  says  Seraphina  doesn't  like  this  pool 
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so  much,  because  "it's 

not  as  good  as  Ringo's."  There  are  doctors  on 

retainer  in  each  city.  They  have  names  like  R.  F.  Greathouse  and 

Hyman  Stockfish.  This  tour  feels  like  a  Marx  Brothers  movie. 

From  my  tapes:  Stu  talks  about  Mick  and  Marianne  Faithful! 
in  the  early  days:  "They  were  like  a  couple  of  rabbits."  he  says. 
"I'd  go  over  there,  and  she'd  be  sitting  up  in  bed,  radiant  and 
smiling,  looking  completely  satisfied,  and  he'd  be  completely 
wiped  out  and  wasted.  They  would  just  fuck  all  the  time." 

Seattle,  July  18:  "I  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  my  own  in  my  room," 
says  Mick.  "Being  in  front  of  a  lot  of  people  is  weird,  because  it 
goes  against  what  I  believe  in.  So  when  you  get  in  front  of  peo- 
ple, I  just  entertain  and  show  off.  So  I  try  and  show  off  in  t he- 
nicest  way  I  can.  It's  not  that  being  alone  keeps  you  sane,  al- 
though that  helps,  but  being  on  a  tour  like  this  docs  gel  kind  of 
crazy.  Sex  is  quite  important;  if  you  fuck  a  lot.  it  releases  a  lot 
of  tension.  I  release  a  lot  of  tension  onstage  anyway,  But  it  I  was 
standing  still,  like  Bill  [Wyman],  I  think  I'd  go  mad." 

Denver,  July  20:  Rudgc  says  Elton  John,  who  i^  recording  at 

the  nearby  Caribou  Ranch  Studios,  wants  to  give  the  band  .i 
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Rembrandl  each,"  i  tys  Keith.  There 

ill  the  facl  thai  I  Iton  had  phoned  the 

ind  said  he  wanted  to  ^ct  onstage  and  sit 

m    Honk)  [onk  Women."  Arrangements  are  made. 

does  the  number,  then  doesn't  get  off.  He  does 

i        nl  ei  i    Afterward,  Sin  says  he  is  surprised  that  El- 

as  long  as  he  did,  considering  he  didn't  seem 

to  pick  up  the  chord  sequences. 

Chicago,  July  22:  Bob  Greene  writes  a  column  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  thai  claims  Howlin'  Wolf  couldn't  get  tickets  to  the 
Stones  show  Wolf  eventually  does  come,  sits  with  Buddy  Guy 
and  Junior  Wells  in  a  backstage  dressing  room,  and  falls  asleep. 
"When  you  consider  that  you've  got  all  these  people  around." 
says  Stu,  "and  then  Bill  [Wyman]  can't  even  get  tickets  for  Howlin 
Wolf  in  Chicago.  Wolf  sat  in  the  dressing  room,  and  they  want- 
ed to  take  him  up  to  the  press  box  because  there  were  no  tick- 
els,  and  to  get  to  the  press  box  you  have  to  climb  a  lot  of  stairs, 
and  he  couldn't  do  it.  So  he  just  sat  in  the  dressing  room  and 
never  saw  the  concert.  But  there  were  a  lot  of  little  Playboy  scrub- 
bers who  got  tickets,  and  whose  friends  are  they?  Not  even  friends 
of  the  boys." 

Bloomington,  Indiana,  July  26:  We  have  Mick's  birthday  cake  on 
the  Starship.  "Bloomington,"  he  says— "I  thought  it  was  a  de- 
partment store."  Onstage  that  night,  Keith  wears  a  leather  outfit 
by  "Calvin"  (and  I'm  not  talking  Klein)  that  looks  like  he  slept 
in  it.  Everyone  from  the  touring  party  rushes  to  the  stage  at  the 
end  of  the  set  to  see  if  Mick  pulls  Billy  Preston's  wig  off. 

Detroit,  July  27:  Danny  Markus,  who  travels  with  monogrammed 
joints,  is  wearing  a  pink,  tie-dyed  leisure  suit  he  claims  he  bought 
to  get  out  of  jury  duty.  In  the  dressing  room,  I  hear  the  strains 
of  "Happy"  coming  from  the  stage.  "Keith's  song,"  I  say,  and 
make  my  way  toward  the  stage.  "Are  you  kidding?"  says  the 
"hitchhiker,"  now  a  permanent  part  of  the  entourage.  "They're 
all  Keith's  songs." 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  August  1:  Stricklands  Restaurant.  Seated 
around  the  table  are  Stones  business  manager  Prince  Rupert 
Loewenstein,  his  society  pal  Jill  Goldsmith,  Christopher  Sykes, 
Mustique  owner  Colin  Tennant,  and  one  of  his  sons.  Mick  is 
late.  "I  see  a  parade  of  such  dinners,"  says  Jill.  "What  time  will 
he  be  here?  Do  you  think  we  should  order  before  he  comes? 
Should  we  order  for  him?  What  do  you  think  he  would  like?" 
The  next  day,  at  the  Gator  Bowl,  Mick  dashes  into  the  dressing 
room,  and  announces,  grinning,  "The  pound  is  $2.10." 

Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  August  6:  Two  a.m.  Stu  sits  at  the  pi- 
ano in  the  lobby  of  the  Colonial-style  1776  Inn  and  plays  "Blue- 
berry Hill"  and  then  "Blue  Monday."  "The  only  thing  I  regret," 
he  says  to  me,  "is  that  if  I  hadn't  been  pushed  out  and  it 
wasn't  very  nicely  done,  but  that's  all  water  under  the  bridge— I 
would  have  been  a  lot  better  piano  player  than  I  am  now."  The 
next  night  Danny  Markus  says  to  Keith,  "This  is  the  last  indoor 
gig  and  I  hope  it's  going  to  be  really  good."  Keith  replies,  "Tell 
that  to  the  members  of  the  band  who  are  awake." 

Buffalo,  August  7:  Keith's  room.  Keith,  Mick,  Ronnie,  Annie, 
Billy  Preston,  Christopher,  and  I  are  listening  to  the  new  Rod 
Stewart  album,  Atlantic  Crossing.  So  many  slow  songs,  so  much 
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Slax  influence.  "It  sounds  a  bit  old-fashioned,"  says  Mick,  w 
clearly  wants  Ronnie  to  stay  in  the  Stones  rather  than  return 
the  Faces.  Reggae  music  on,  clinking  of  glasses,  Frankie  V; 
on  TV,  shrieking,  sound  of  a  water  pipe.  The  coughing  and  t 
level  of  Monty  Python  hilarity  increases.  (I  taped  hours  oft 
Stuff;  what  was  I  thinking?)  Mick  dances  around  by  himself, 
eight  a.m.,  breakfast  is  ordered. 

Buffalo,  August  8:  In  the  dressing  room,  Mick  asks,  "Lisa,  ho\ 
your  memory?  Do  you  remember  what  I  wore  in  Buffalo  1 
time?"  Sadly,  I  do.  (Later  on,  he  admits  to  me  that  he  didn't 
up  looking  the  way  he  wanted  to  look  on  this  tour,  that  the  c 
tumes  weren't  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind.  "What  did  you  w; 
to  look  like?,"  I  ask.  "I'm  not  telling  you,"  he  said.  "I'll  save 
for  the  next  tour."  Right:  otherwise  Bowie  might  steal  it.) 

From  my  tapes:  Mick  tells  me  that  when  the  Stones  first  cai 
over  to  America  he  and  Keith  used  to  go  to  the  Brooklyn  Pa 
mount  and  to  the  Apollo  to  see  Joe  Tex,  James  Brown,  and  1 
tie  Richard.  He  admits  that  he's  really  not  a  very  good  danc 
"I  didn't  dance  until  I  was  19  or  20,  I  was  so  nervous.  I 
hopeless  at  steps.  I  couldn't  waltz,  and  I  wasn't  good  at  a  qui 
step,  which  my  mum  taught  me.  The  waltz,  two-step,  and  f 
trot  . . .  you  had  to  know  how  to  do  all  that  by  the  age  of  12 
be  socially  acceptable.  The  Beatles  just  stood  there  and  playi 
but  I  didn't  have  a  guitar;  I  had  to  do  something  else.  Whei 
started  singing,  I  used  to  consistently  hit  the  wrong  key.  But  t 
important  thing  about  singing  is  to  get  the  personality  acros 
fuck  the  notes.  I  don't  consider  myself  the  best  rock  star  am 
never  have.  I'm  sure  there's  people  who  are  better  than  I  a 
but  I'm  not  that  interested  in  white  rock  'n'  roll  bands.  I  do 
ever  go  to  see  them." 

/  know  they're  all  going  to  each  other's  shows,  Mick  a 

everyone's  always  doing  it,  but  it  wears  the  shred  out  of  k 

sitting  in  concerts.  Tliere  are  very  few  people  I  wt 

to  see  in  a  concert.  It's  like  watching  painters  paint.  Just  g 

me  the  painting.  I  like  records.  You  don't  get  anything  a) 

a  concert.  You  just  get  cash.  Or  a  headaa 

John  Lennon,  February  19,  19 


Buffalo,  August  8:  Memo  slipped  under  my  door  at  the  Sh 
aton  East:  Last  newsletter:  We  are  leaving  directly  after  i 
show  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  As  it's  the  last  day  of  the  to 
thanks  to  everyone  whose  idea  it  was  in  the  first  place.  N 
time,  just  say  no. 

When  Mick  plays  the  harmonica,  it's  the  only  ti> 

he's  not  thinking.  It  comes  from  up  inside  of  him,  and  I 

get  the  pure,  unadulterated  Mick  Jag£ 

-Keith  Richards,  July  13,  19 

I  started  playing  blues  when  I  was  IS,  or  before- 14.  ret 

Which  is  very  mature  music  compared  to  "Venus  in  Blue  Jcar 

which  was  the  hit  at  the  time  when  I  started.  I  never  wanted 

be  a  rock  'n  roll  star;  I  never  was  into  teenage  lyn 

We  were  doing  blues  written  by  40-,  50-,  60-year-old  m 

"You've  Got  to  Move"  was  written  by  a  70-year-old  nu 

But  there  is  a  perpetual  adolescent  influence,  because  in 

/  was  doing  at  IS,  I'm  still  doing  /;< 

Mick  Jagger,  July  IS,  1975 
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i  ay  an  instrument 
with  the  idea  of 
making  money'1  says 
Keith  Richards, 
learn  the  guitar 
cause  you  have  this 
*   burning  desire." 
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i  fr  im 
:  i   miniskirt  and  jewi 
tuna  ■'.  ileniim  i  boi  its  fn  im 
lores  in 
Page  104:  Bjork's  Alewindre  Matthieu  dress 

Paris;  Woll      I  fishm  rs  from  Wolford 
Macy  Gray's  Jean  Paul 
ii  I    imeys  New  York,  NYC .; 

i  Diesi  I  stores  nalionwii  I      Foi 

I  hanel ones,  .-oil  800-550-0005. 

Keith  Richards's  Lords  Los  Angeles  coat  and 

;l  irl  from  Lords  Los  Angeles,  LA 

Page  108:  Fiona  Apple's  Anthropologie 

.hut  from  Anthropologie  stores  nationwide;  for 
Egg  by  Susan  Lazar  pants,  call  212-966-4270; 
vintage  shoes  from  the  Fumily  Jewels, 
NYC.  Dr.  Dre's  Phat  Farm  clothing  from 
Macy's  stores  nationwide;  for  Puma  sneakers, 
call  800-782-PUMA.  For  Faith  Hill's  Helmut 
Lang  top,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com;  for  Tom 
Ford  for  Gucci  pants,  call  800-234-8224;  Jimmy 
Choo  shoes  from  Jimmy  Choo,  NYC. 
Page  112:  For  Carlos  Santana's  Marta  Kappl 
Couture  shirt  and  suit,  call  415-397-1085;  for  Bailey 
hat,  call  212-564-6480  For  Mary  J.  Blige's  Tom 
Ford  for  Gucci  coat,  call  800-234-8224;  for 
Louis  Vuirton  shoes,  call  800-285-2255;  for  DKNY 
earrings,  call  800-231-0884;  Erickson  &  Beamon 
choker  and  bracelets  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC  Zack  de  la  Rocha's  Calvin  Klein  T-shirt 
from  Bloomingdale's  stores  nationwide;  Maharishi 
vest  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  vintage  pants 
from  the  Family  Jewels,  NYC. 
Page  204:  Wendy  Osmundson  for  Cloutier. 
Page  273:  Miranda  Robson  for  ESP. 
Page  278:  Chan  Marshall  styled  by  Julie 
Ragolia  for  Perrella  Management,  Inc.;  shirt  by 
Karen  Walker,  from  TGI70,  NYC. 
Page  280:  Anoushka  Shankar  styled  by  Lisa 
Mosko;  top  and  pants  by  Cristina  Ortiz  for  Lanvin, 
from  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide;  for 
armbands  from  the  private  collection  of  Nandini 
Sinha,  call  212-941-6482;  gold  bangles  and  gold- 
emerald-and-ruby  bracelet  from  Shamballa, 
NYC;  rings,  cuffs,  earrings,  and  headpiece  from 
Karim  Jewelers,  Artesia,  Calif.  Lili  Haydn's  top  by 
Victoria's  Secret  Cannes  Collection,  from  Victoria's 
Secret  stores  nationwide;  thong  by  Natori,  from 
Bloomingdale's  stores  nationwide;  jewelry  by 
Chrome  Hearts,  from  Chrome  Hearts,  NYC. 
Page  282:  Carson  Daly  styled  by  Carrena 
Lukas;  suit  and  shirt  by  Couture  Clothing 
Company,  from  Sphere  Fashion  Boutique,  NYC. 
Left  model's  shirt  by  Dollhouse,  from  Dollhouse, 
NYC;  skirt  by  Couture  Clothing  Company,  from 
Sphere  Fashion  Boutique,  NYC.  Right  model's 
tube  top  by  Gear  Company,  tube  top  worn  as 
skirt  by  Cheryl,  both  from  Bang  Bang,  NYC. 
Pages  296-97:  George  Clinton's  Ecko 
Unlimited  shirt  from  Bloomingdale's  stores 
nationwide;  for  Ivy  Supersonic  hat,  call  877-80-SONIC 
For  models'  Manolo  Collection  costumes, 
call  212-274-1580.  Lisa  von  Weise  for  Filomeno. 
Pages  298-99:  For  Lou  Reed's  Tom  Ford  for 
Gucci  shirt,  call  800-234-8224;  Chrome  Hearts 
leather  pants  and  belt  from  Chrome  Hearts,  NYC. 
Pages  302-3:  Chris  Hillman's  Ermenegildo 
Zegna  shirt  from  Zegna  Sport,  Beverly  Hills; 
Jeanne  Yang  for  Cloutier. 
Pages  304-5:  Mariah  Carey's  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  bra  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  NYC; 
TSE  blanket  from  selected  TSE  boutiques. 
Page  311:  Celia  Cruz's  Stephen  Russell  necklace 
and  earrings  from  Stephen  Russell,  NYC;  Marc 
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Anthony's  Prada  shirt  from  Prada,  NYC. 
Page  314:  Van  Cliburn's  Ralph  Lauren  Purple 
Label  suit  and  tie  and  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  cuff  links 

;  1 1  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NYC 
Pages  316-17:  Daniel  Caudill  for  Celestine. 
Pages  318-19:  Eve's  Gucci  coat  and  belt  from 
Gucci,  NYC,  Fausto  Puglisi  at  Showroom  Seven  hot 
pants  from  Zao,  NYC;  for  LaCrasia  gloves,  call 
212-695-0347;  B.  Michael  hat  from  selected  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  stores;  Michel  Perry  boots  from 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  for  Asprey  &  Garrard 
jewelry,  call  800-883-2777.  Rah  Digga's  J.  Mendel 
coat  and  jeans  from  J.  Mendel  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC;  Sergio  Rossi  boots  from  Sergio 
Rossi,  NYC;  for  DKNY  jewelry,  call  800-231-0884. 
Missy  Elliott's  Sean  John  coat  and  pants  from 
Macy's  stores  nationwide;  Chrome  Hearts  tank  top 
from  Chrome  Hearts,  NYC;  Nike  shoes  from  Nike 
stores  nationwide.  For  Da  Brat's  Fubu  jacket,  shirt, 
and  pants,  go  to  www.FUBU.com;  Nike  shoes  from 
Nike  stores  nationwide;  Harvey  Pippen  jewelry  from 
Mega  Diamond  Company,  NYC 
Pages  320—21:  For  Tori  Amos's  Helmut  Lang 
shirt,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com;  House,  IT  pants 
from  selected  Nordstrom  stores. 
Page  324:  Renee  Fleming's  Issey  Miyake  dress 
and  scarf  from  Chegini,  Vienna.  Susan  Graham's 
Gabhelle  Strehle  dress  from  Peek  &  Cloppenburg, 
Vienna;  Atil  Kutoglu  scarf  from  the  Atil  Kutoglu 
showroom,  Vienna.  Yoan  Gonfond  for  Perfectprops. 
Pages  326—27:  Simon  Le  Bon's  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  Rive  Gauche  Homme  suit  and  sunglasses 
and  Nick  Rhodes's  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive 
Gauche  Homme  suit  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche  Homme,  NYC  Le  Bon's  Paul  Smith 
shirt  from  Paul  Smith,  NYC;  Marc  Jacobs  shoes 
from  Marc  Jacobs,  NYC;  hat  by  Kelly  Christy, 
from  Kelly  Christy,  NYC  Nick  Rhodes's  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  shirt  and  shoes  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana, 
NYC  Models'  dresses  by  Jeremy  Scott,  from 
Jeffrey,  NYC;  models'  shoes  by  Christian 
Louboutin,  from  Christian  Louboutin,  NYC. 
Page  328:  Sinead  O'Connor's  Alexander 
McQueen  corset  from  Jeffrey,  NYC;  Mark 
Vassallo  for  Art  House  Management. 
Page  329:  Moby's  Dolce  &  Gabbana  shirt  from  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide;  for  Helmut  Lang 
pants,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com;  Acupuncture 
sneakers  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC;  Ralph 
Lauren  socks  from  Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  NYC. 
Pages  334—35:  For  Kamal's  and  Black 
Thought's  DKNY  T-shirts,  call  800-986-DKNY 
Hub's  Girbaud  shirt  and  pants  from  Macy's  stores 
nationwide.  Black  Thought's  Sean  John  jeans 
from  Bloomingdale's  stores  nationwide;  Prada 
shoes  from  Prada,  NYC;  for  Jean  Paul  Gaultier 
sunglasses,  call  212-632-9300. 
Page  336:  Sonny  Rollins's  Yohji  Yamamoto 
Pour  Homme  shirt  and  sunglasses  from  Yohji 
Yamamoto,  NYC 

Page  337:  Burt  Bacharach's  Brooks  Brothers 
shirt  and  cuff  links  from  Brooks  Brothers,  NYC. 
Page  338:  Yo-Yo  Ma's  Brioni  full-dress  tails 
and  frock  set  from  Brioni,  NYC;  Asprey  & 
Garrard  studs  and  cuff  links  from  Asprey  & 
Garrard,  NYC 

Page  339:  PJ  Harvey's  Jean  Paul  Gaultier  top 
from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC 
Page  340:  Michael  Penn's  Missoni  shirt  from  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue;  Aimee  Mann's  Michelle  Mason  coat 
from  Barneys  New  York;  Earl  Jean  pants  from  Earl 
Jean;  all  stores  are  in  LA.  Jeanne  Yang  for  Cloutier. 
Page  341:  L'Wren  Scott  for  the  United  Talent 
Agency. 

Page  345:  L'Wren  Scott  for  the  United  Talent 
Agency. 


Pages  346-47:  Carly  Simon's  Kevin  Smith 
dress  from  Kevin  Smith,  Venice,  Calif.  Sally  Taylor's 
Calvin  Klein  Underwear  camisole  from 
Bloomingdale's  stores  nationwide;  Diesel  jeans 
from  Diesel  stores  nationwide.  For  Ben  Taylor's 
Helmut  Lang  tank  top,  go  to  www.helmutlang.com. 
Pages  350-52:  Mos  Def's  Marc  Jacobs  |acket 
from  Marc  Jacobs,  NYC  DMC's  and  Jam 
Master  Jay's  Phat  Farm  clothing  and  accessories 
from  Macy's  stores  nationwide  Reverend  Run's 
Davide  Cenci  overcoat  from  Davide  Cenci,  NYC 
Wyclef  Jean's  Giorgio  Armani  clothing  from 
Giorgio  Armani,  NYC 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  See  credits  for  pages  104-12. 

Page  40:  Lili  Haydn's  hair  by  Leonardo  Manetti 

for  Frame  Reps/Bumble  &  Bumble;  makeup  by 

Tina  Turnbow  for  the  Wall  Group. 

Pages  104-12:  Mary  J.  Blige's  manicure  by 

Bernadetre  Thompson  for  Zane  the  Agency.  Sally 

Hershberger  for  Sheer  Blonde;  Edris  Nicholls  for 

Warren  -Tricomi  Salon;  Tre  Major  for  the  Dawn  2 

Dusk  Agency;  Jeanine  Lobell  for  the  Wall 

Group/Stila  Cosmetics;  Jillian  Dempsey  for  the 

Wall  Group/Delux  Beauty;  Billy  B.  for  Streeters 

USA/MAC  Cosmetics;  Deborah  Lippmann  for 

lippmanncollection.com;  Gigi  Hale  and  Rheanne 

White  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 

Page  204:  Orna  Tisser  for  Celestine. 

Pages  247-48:  Elsa  for  Utopia. 

Page  270:  Lou  Adler's  and  Elmer  Valentine's 

grooming  by  Natalie  Miller  for  Cloutier. 

Page  273:  Massive  Attack's  grooming  by 

Shinya  for  Untitled. 

Page  276:  Lou  Pearlman's  grooming  by  Fazia  Ali. 

Page  278:  Chan  Marshall's  hair  by  Rheanne 

White  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano;  makeup  by 

Victor  Joseph  for  Tiffany  Whitford  NYC 

Page  280:  Anoushka  Shankar's  hair  by  Gerald 

DeCock  for  ARTec  Purehair;  makeup  by  Keiko 

Morisaki  for  Judy  Casey.  For  Lili  Haydn,  see 

credits  for  page  40 

Page  282:  Carson  Daly's  grooming  by 

Kristi  Fuhrmann.  Models'  hair  by  F.  Wayne  for 

LAICALE;  makeup  by  Brian  Duprey  for  Bradley 

Curry  Management. 

Pages  296—97:  Renato  Campora  for  L'Atelier 

Inc./Aveda;  Carolina  Gonzalez  for  Independent  NY 

Pages  298-99:  Grooming  by  Lorame 

Abeles/vue2. 

Page  301:  The  Beastie  Boys'  grooming  by  Molly 

Stern  for  the  Wall  Group. 

Pages  302—3:  The  Byrds'  grooming  by  Kendra 

Richards  for  Cloutier. 

Pages  304-5:  Mariah  Carey's  makeup  from 

Prescriptives.  On  her  cheeks,  Mystick  Cheekcolor 

in  Woman;  on  her  lips,  Riches  Lavish  Lipstick. 

Roque  and  Kristofer  Buckle,  both  for  Artists  by 

Timothy  Priano. 

Page  310:  Quincy  Jones's  grooming  by 

Natacha  Bernet. 

Page  311:  Marc  Anthony's  hair  by  Kevin 

Woon  for  Jed  Root;  grooming  by  Kim  Wayman 

for  Oscar  Blandi  Salon.  Xavier  Soto  for  Defacto. 

Page  314:  Van  Cliburn's  grooming  by  Tatijana 

Shoan  for  Ulta. 

Pages  316-17:  The  Righteous  Brothers' 

grooming  by  Brad  Bowman  for  Celestine. 

Pages  318-19:  Additional  styling  by  Kithe  Brewster 

for  CXA  Inc.,  Renita  Alston  for  DMA- Deborah 

Martin  Agency,  and  June  Ambrose  for  Mode 

Squad.  Eve's  makeup  by  Justin  Henry  for  Nars 

Cosmetics.  Rah  Digga's  hair  by  Ruthie  Jeanniton 

for  Pleasures  of  Life;  makeup  by  J.J.  for  MAC 
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'.osmetics.  Missy  Elliott's  hair  by  Toni  Swann  for 

oir  Designs  by  Toni;  makeup  by  Billy  8.  for 

reefers  USA.  Do  Brat's  makeup  by  Christopher 

loldonado  for  DMA-Deborah  Martin  Agency. 

ages  320-21:  Tony  Lucha  for  Garren  New 

>rk;  Vincent  Longo  for  Vincent  Longo  New  York. 

igt  324:  Monika  Puymann  and  Marie  Therese 

'einmann  for  Perfectprops. 

sges  326-27:  Renato  Campora  for  L'Atelier 

cTAveda. 

ige  328:  Linda  Hay  for  the  Agency. 

ige  329:  Moby's  grooming  by  Tatijana  Shoan 

r  Ulto 

ige  332:  Jamal  Hammadi  for  Artists  by 

nothy  Priano. 

ige  336:  Sonny  Rollins's  grooming  by 

imontha  Fantauzzi  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 

ige  337:  Gerald  DeCock  for  APJec  Purehair; 

igine  Thorre  for  Sarah  Laird. 

ige  338:  Yo-Yo  Ma's  grooming  by  Maria  Verel. 

ige  339:  Dennis  DeVoy  for  Atlantis  NY  and 

>rraine  Leckie  for  Atlantis  NY/Aveda. 

ige  340:  Daniel  Howell  for  Magnet  LA; 

tfhany  Karlyn  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 

ige  341:  Robert  Vetica  for  Cloutier;  Pati 

jbroff  for  Chantecaflle  Beaute;  Cecily 

amngton  for  Beauty  &  Photo. 

ige  345:  Ray  Charles's  grooming  by  Frankie 

lyne  for  Luxe. 

iges  346-47:  Susan  Sterling  for  Frame  Reps. 

igei  350-52:  Mos  Def's  grooming  by  Edns 

cholls  for  Atlantis  NY;  Run-DMC's  grooming  by 

jve  the  Barber. 

HOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 


over:  See  credit  for  pages  104-12. 
ige  40:  Set  design  by  Antonio  Ballatore. 
■ge  70:  Photograph  courtesy  of  Columbia 
cords. 

ige  90:  Inset,  top,  by  Fourlegs  Photography/ 
Durtesy  of  Andrew  Shapiro. 
igei  104-12:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 
ige  118:  From  TimePix. 
ige  134:  From  Photofest. 
ige  136:  From  Archive  Photos. 
ige  138:  All  from  TimePix. 
ige  140:  From  Archive  Photos. 
ige  144:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 
■  ige  146:  From  Visages. 
ige  150:  From  top,  left  to  right,  from  London 
atures,  by  Andy  Schwartz/Corbis  Sygma, 
vin  Mazur/London  Features;  S.S.  Archives/ 
ooting  Star,  J.  L.  Atlan/Corbis  Sygma,  Danny 
"lin/Star  File  Photo;  Allan  Tannenbaum/Corbis 
gma,  Allan  Tannenbaum/Corbis  Sygma,  Ron 
Dlfson/London  Features;  from  Corbis  Sygma,  by 
ly  Bong/London  Features,  Frank 
celotta/Corbis  Outline. 
ige  152:  From  top,  left  to  right,  by  Frank 
ipper/Corbis  Sygma,  F.  Darmigny/Corbis  Sygma, 
an  Tannenbaum/Corbis  Sygma;  Steve  Sands/ 
xbis  Outline,  Neal  Preston/Corbis  Outline,  Neal 
sston/Corbis  Outline;  Lawrence  Schwartzwald/ 
arbis  Sygma,  Steve  Granitz/Retna,  Allan 
inenbaum/Corbis  Sygma;  Bill  Davila/Retna, 
;ve  Granitz/Retna,  from  AIIStar/Globe  Photos. 
ige  154:  From  top,  left  to  right,  by  Charles 
artin/Star  File  Photo,  Lawrence  Schwartzwald/ 
)rbis  Sygma,  Eric  Charbonneau/Berliner 
idio/Corbis  Outline;  Alex  Berliner/Berliner 
idio/Corbis  Outline,  Gregory  Pace/Corbis 
yna,  Suzan  Moore/All  Action/Retna;  from 
3/Shooting  Star,  by  Jeff  Slocomb/Corbis  Outline, 
irtis  McElhinney/Corbis  Sygma;  Dave  Lewis/Rex 
atures,  Walter  Weissman/Globe  Photos,  no  credit. 
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Pages  162-76:  Ackles,  Beach  Boys,  Beatles, 

Byrds,  Franklin,  Hell,  Gaye,  Lennon,  Lowe,  Marx, 

Mitchell,  Morrison,  Newman,  Sex  Pistols,  Sinatra, 

Springsteen,  Wonder,  and  Young  album  covers 

from  House  of  Oldies. 

Page  178:  Top,  from  the  Michael  Ochs  Archives; 

inset  from  the  Frank  Driggs  Collection. 

Page  182:  From  Retna. 

Page  188:  From  the  Frank  Driggs  Collection. 

Page  192:  Top,  from  the  Michael  Ochs  Archives; 

bottom,  from  Camera  Press/Retna. 

Page  194:  From  UPl/Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  200:  From  Archive  Photos. 

Pages  206-36:  All  video  stills  courtesy  of  MTV. 

Page  208:  Right,  bottom,  by  Vctor  Malafronte/ 

Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  210:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Lisa  Rose/Globe 

Photos,  Janet  Durrans,  David  Allocca/DMI. 

Page  212:  Left,  top,  courtesy  of  Les  Garland; 

second  from  top,  by  Diana  Whitley/Shooting  Star. 

Right,  top,  by  Janet  Durrans,  bottom,  by  Harlee 

Little. 

Page  214:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Janet  Durrans, 

John  Barrett/Globe  Photos,  no  credit,  by  Scott 

Downie/Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  216:  Right,  bottom,  by  Andrea  Renault/ 

Globe  Photos. 

Page  218:  Right,  bottom,  by  Andrea  Renault/ 

Globe  Photos. 

Page  219:  Bottom,  by  Johansson/Lodge/Corbis 

Outline. 

Page  220:  Top,  by  Kevin  Winter/Celebrity  Photo; 

center,  by  the  Portrait  Gallery. 

Page  222:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  David 

Allocca/DMI,  no  credit,  by  Chuck  Pulm/Star  File 

Photo,  Gilbert  Flores/Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  224:  Left,  third  from  top,  courtesy  of 

Les  Garland.  Right,  top,  by  Faye  Ellman;  bottom, 

by  Miranda  Shen/Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  226:  Top  to  bottom,  by  Faye  Ellman,  Allan 

Tannenbaum/Corbis  Sygma,  from  Topline/ 

Westlight/Shooting  Star. 

Page  231:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  no  credit,  by 

Miranda  Shen/Celebrity  Photo,  Gilbert  Flores/ 

Celebrity  Photo,  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos. 

Page  233:  Left,  bottom,  by  Faye  Ellman.  Right, 

top,  courtesy  of  Les  Garland. 

Page  234:  Bottom,  by  John  Paschal/Celebrity 

Photo. 

Page  235:  Top,  by  Chuck  Pulin/Star  File  Photo. 

Page  236:  Right,  top,  by  Johansson/Lodge/ 

Corbis  Outline;  center,  from  Chip  Rachlin. 

Page  247:  Bottom,  left,  by  Miranda  Shen/ 

Celebrity  Photo. 

Page  248:  Bottom,  left,  by  Richard  Mitchell/ 

Celebrity  Photo;  right,  by  Allan  Tannenbaum/ 

Corbis  Sygma. 

Page  254:  Third  from  top,  from  Fotos 

International/Archive  Photos. 

Page  276:  Bottom  left,  by  Jessica  Wynne. 

Page  280:  Top  right,  props  styled  by  Chelsea 

Maruskin.  Bottom  left,  see  credit  for  page  40. 

Page  284:  From  Alpha/Globe  Photos  (Dando), 

by  Chris  Buck/Corbis  Outline  (Ginger  Spice), 

Angelo  Cavalli/lmage  Bank  (Mustique),  from 

Custom  Medical  Stock  Photo  (Paxil),  by  Paul 

Fenton/Shooting  Star  (Daly),  Fourlegs  Photography 

(lunchbox),  Bill  Losh/FPG  (navel  gem),  Henry 

McGee/Globe  Photos  (Depp,  Ryder),  Pacha/Corbis 

(Sting),  Terry  Oing/FPG  (blood),  Lisa  Rose/Globe 

Photos  (Rimes),  Michael  Tamborrino/FPG 

(implants),  Tear-N  Tan/Shooting  Star  (Dr.  Drew), 

Bobby  Yip/Reuters/Archive  Photos  (Mickey  Mouse). 

Pages  294-95:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 

Pages  296-97:  Production  by  Andrea 

Ferronato;  Jason  Hamilton  for  Luxe. 


Pages  298-99:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 

Pages  302-3:  Production  by  Liza  Hayes. 

Pages  304-5:  Production  by  Stradwick  & 

Seabrooke. 

Pages  311-13,  318-19.  and  322-23:  Rick 

Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 

Page  324:  Production  by  Eva  Koschuh. 

Pages  326—27:  Production  by  Lynda  Goldstein 

for  Pix  Producers. 

Page  330:  Courtesy  of  Columbia  Records. 

Pages  334-35:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 

Page  340:  Production  by  Liza  Hayes. 

Page  341:  Production  by  David  Radin  for  Socal 

Productions. 

Pages  342-43:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 

Page  344:  From  C.P.I. 

Pages  346-52:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet  NY. 

Pages  348—49:  Additional  production  assistance 

provided  by  Big  Time  Productions,  Miami. 

Page  356:  From  Camera  5. 

Page  358:  Insets  from  the  collection  of  Lisa 

Robinson. 

Page  361:  Top,  from  Star  File  Photo,  inset  from 

the  collection  of  Lisa  Robinson. 

Page  362:  Left,  second  from  top,  from  the 

collection  of  Lisa  Robinson. 

Page  363:  Left,  second  from  top,  from  the 

collection  of  Lisa  Robinson;  top  right,  from 

Camera  5. 

Page  364:  Top  right  and  bottom,  from  the 

collection  of  Lisa  Robinson. 

Page  369:  From  Camera  5. 

Page  373:  ©  2000  by  Carl  Tremblay/Courtesy 

of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Page  374:  ©  2000  by  the  Andy  Warhol 

Foundation  for  the  Visual  Arts  (Artwalk  NY);  from 

Corbis  Bettmann  (Thanksgiving);  by  Rob 

Crandall/Stock  Boston,  Inc./PictureOuest  ( "Vote" 

button);  Marline  Franck/Courtesy  of  Rossi  &  Rossi 

("Tibetan  Tulkus");  David  Giles/Camera 

Press/Retna  (Tomlin);  Lynn  Goldsmith/Corbis 

(Marsalis);  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Boston,  from  the  Juliana  Cheney  Edwards 

Collection  ("Impression,"  top);  by  Frank 

Mastro/Corbis  Bettmann  (Kennedy);  courtesy  of 

the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  ( "A  Century  of 

Design");  courtesy  of  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm 

("Impression,"  bottom);  courtesy  of  the  National 

Museum  of  American  History  ("The  American 

Presidency");  ©  by  Robert  Rauschenberg/ 

Courtesy  of  PaceWildenstem  ("Apogamy  Pods"); 

Paul  Smith/Featureflash/Retna  (Sevigny);  courtesy 

of  Sotheby's  (Tamayo);  courtesy  of  VHI  (My  VHI 

Music  Awards);  by  Edward  Weston/©  1981  by  the 

Center  for  Creative  Photography/Arizona  Board 

of  Regents  ("Chorus  of  Light"). 

Page  376:  Clockwise  from  top  right,  courtesy  of 

Paramount  Classics,  by  Ken  George/Columbia/ 

TriStar,  Gino  Mifsud/DreamWorks,  Robert 

DiScalfani/Photonica,  Giles  Keyte/Universal. 

Page  378:  From  Corbis  Bettmann  (balloon), 

from  the  King  Collection/Retna  (Dylan),  by  Brad 

Rickerby/Sipa  (Bjork),  Adam  Scull/Rangefinders 

Globe  Photos  (Liberace). 

Page  382:  By  Andy  Earl  (Cash),  Christian  Lantry 

(Everlast),  Matthew  Jordan  Smith/Corbis  Outline 

(Badu). 

Page  384:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  by  Tom 

Rodriguez/Globe  Photos,  from  UPl/Corbis 

Bettmann,  by  J.  Henry  Fair,  Chuck  Pulin/Star  File 

Photo,  Pacha/Corbis.  Fred  Prouser/Reuters/Archive 

Photos,  Chuck  Jackson/Corbis,  Sara  Krulwich/New 

York  Times  Co/Archive  Photos,  Timothy 

Greenfield -Sanders/Corbis  Outline,  from  Corbis 

Bettmann,  by  Deborah  Femgold/Corbis  Outline. 

Mitch  Gerber/Corbis 
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(t  Town  send:  Actor,  director,  mot/Vaf. 
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2001  Lincoln  Navigator:  300  horsepower,  front  and  side  airbags,  available  climate  control  seat 
power  adjustable  pedals,  available  navigational  system,  premium  audio  system. 


LINCOL 

AMERICAN        LUXU 


Fender  Stratocasters,  the  1963 

'nic  Blue,  left,  and  the  1964  in 

Red,  from  "Dangerous  Curves: 

f  the  Guitar,"  at  the  Museum  of 

>e  Arts  in  Boston,  November  5 

through  February  25. 
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HE  SPICE  GIRLS  FLIRT  WITH  PATRI 


-■."Impression: 
Painting  Quickly 
in  France,  1860- 
1890"  opens  at 
the  National 
Gallery  in  London. 


Attention  Kennedy 
groupies:  CBS  airs 
Jackie  Bouvier 
Kennedy  Onassis, 
based  on  the  book 
by  Donald  Spoto.  < 


Famous  people 
with  hobbies  No.  1 : 
an  exhibition  of 
Paul  McCartney's 
paintings  goes 
up  at  the  Matthew 
Marks  Gallery 
in  New  York. 


The  International 
Center  of 
Photography  in 
midtown  Manhattan 
reopens  today  with 
a  fresh  face  and  a 
show  of  Annie 
Leibovitz's 
photography. 


Famous  people  with 
hobbies  No.  2:  the  r 
Museum  in  Atlanta 
presents  "Chorus  of 
Light:  Photographs 
from  the  Sir  Elton 
'John  Collection/ 


The  Spice  Girls, 
sans  Ginger,  release 
their  third  album, 

Forever,  the  very 
same  day  our 
country 
elects  its 
43rd 
president. 


Lithuanian  artist 
and  musician  M.  K. 
Ciurlionis,  an  abstract 
painter  credited  with 
influencing  Kandinsky, 
gets  an  international 
retrospective  at 
the  Musee  d'Orsay 
in  Paris. 


9 

In  London,  Rossi 
&  Rossi  presents  its 
first  exhibition  of 
photographs,  "Tibetan 
Tulkus:  Images  of 
Continuity,"  including 
40  works  by  Magnum 
photographer  Martine 
Franck  and  a 
selection  of  Tibetan 
works  of  art.  r 


Check  out  the  Edwa 
Steichen  show  at 
New  York's  Howan 
Greenberg  Gallery. 


>  Chloe  Sevigny  and 
Dylan  Baker  star  in 
Joe  Orton's  classic 
What  the  Butler  Saw, 
opening  tonight  at  the 
New  Group  Theater 
in  New  York. 

And  famous  people 
with  hobbies  No.  3: 
John  Lithgowin  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 


19 

The  Rijksmuseum  in 
Amsterdam  reaches 
far  and  wide  to  bring 
you  "Document  the 
Netherlands: 
Neighbours,"  which 
opened  yesterday. 


13 

"Swing  That  Music," 
the  Fifth  Annual  Jazz 
at  Lincoln  Center 
Awards  Gala  and 
Benefit  Concert, 
features 


14 

Sam  Shepard's 
The  Late  Henry  Moss 
premieres  at  tfv 
Theatre  on 
the  Square  in 
San  Francisco, 
starring  Sean 
Penn,  Nick  Nolte,   NJ?V 
and  Woody  Harrelson. 
The  most  stars 

in  San  Francisco 

since  1969. 


15 

In  New  York,  Steve 
Martin  hosts  the 
National  Book 
Awards  2000. 


InD.C, 
NtN/^  the  Smithsonian 
defies  the  nation's 
election  fatigue  with 
an  exhibition  on  "The 
American  Presidency." 


16 

The  PaceWildenstein 
Gallery  in  New  York 
shows  Robert 
Rauschenberg's  new 
paintings, 
"Apogamy  .■ 
Pods."  r 


20 

Sotheby's  holds 
its  fall  sale  of  Latin 
American  art, 
including  a 
masterpiece  by 
Rufino  Tamayo.    f 


21 

Previews  begin 
of  Horton  Foote's 
The  Last  of  the 
Thorntons,  starring 
Estelle  Parsons,  Hallie 
Foote,  and  Mason 

Adams,  at  the 

Signature 

Theater  in  New 

York. 


22 

The  British  club 
Godskitchen 
(last  seen  on  Ibiza 
lands  in  Las  Vegas 
tonight  at  the 
Venetian  Hotel, 
featuring  the  various 
and  undisclosed 
talents  of  "Lisalashes/ 
"Fergie,"  and  D.J.'s 
Danielsoto  and 
AJGibson. 


17 

Lily  Tomlin  returned  ► 
to  Broadway  last 
night  in  a  revival  of 
Jane  Wagner's  The 

Search  for 

Signs  of 
.  Intelligent  Life 

in  the  Universe 

at  the  Booth 

Theatre. 


18 

Artwalk  NY  benefit: 
the  homeless  with  a 
auction  of  works  by 
Andy  Warhol,  Jenn 
Holzer,  Sol  LeWitt, 
and  others,  f 


24 

At  Chicago's 
Steppenwolf  Theater, 
previews  begin  of 
The  Weir,  the  story  of 
four  local  men  and 
one  woman  at  a 


23 

Thanksgiving. 


* 


dusky  bar  in 
Ireland. 


25 

London's  Somerset 
House  opens  its 
Hermitage  Rooms 
with  "Treasures  of 
Catherine  the  Greal 


Tension  mounts  in 
London:  the  16th 
Turner  Prize, 
awarded  to  a  British 
artist  under  50,  is 
presented  at  Tate 
Britain  tomorrow. 


28 

"A  Century  of 
Design,  Part  III: 
1950-1975" opens 
at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,  featuring 
the  organic  modern 
masterpieces  of 
the  Eameses, 
Hans  Wegner, 
Wharton  Esherick, 
ii i'  I  others. 


Squatters,  beware: 
Doug  Varone  and 
Dancers  perform  at 
New  York's  Lower 
East  Side  Tenement 
Museum. 


30 

^"MyVHl 
Awards 
Show,"  an 
awards 
show  built 
entirely  by  fans  at 
VHl.com,  airs  live 
tonight  from  the 
Shrine  Auditorium 
in  Los  Angeles. 


1 1  <  <  v  i  m  n  i 
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[XHIBITION    OF  VISIONARY   WORKS   FROM   THE   LAST   25   YEARS 


Robert  Wilson 


Made  possible  by 

InStyle 


**a 


Dance  Fever 

BALLET,  BOYS,  AND  BILLY  ELLIOT 


mining  town  in  Northern 
England,  a  gruff  father 
who  wants  his  son  to  take 


A  boxing  lessons,  a  sensitive  boy  who 
just  wants  to  dance,  a  bighearted  in- 
structor, a  looming  audition  for  the  Royal  Ballet 
School,  a  star  with  a  twisted  ankle— could  Billy  Elliot 
be  more  predictable?  Actually,  the  bit  about  the  ankle 
is  made  up,  but  the  rest  is  for  real.  And  yet,  while 
running  this  gauntlet  of  cliches,  Billy  Elliot  manages 
to  be  one  of  the  more  purely  enjoyable  movies  of  the 
year,  proof  that  success,  when  it  comes  to  comedy, 
lies  in  the  telling  more  than  the  tale.  The  film  is  a 
particular  triumph  for  14-year-old  Jamie  Bell,  who 
plays  the  drolly  determined  title  character— he's  got 
the  kind  of  guarded  yet  open  face  worn  by  all  the 
great  movie  urchins— and  for  Stephen  Daldry,  the 
film's  first-time  director  (though  he's  well  known  in 
London  for  his  work  on  the  stage),  who  can  find  vi- 
sual grace  in  even  the  grimmest  of  settings.  The  high- 
light is  Bell's  angry  back-alley  tap  dance  to  the  Jam's 
"Town  Called  Malice,"  which  in  its  pent-up  fury  and 
honest  awkwardness  ranks  with  the  screen's  all-time 
"gotta  dance"  moments— think  Fred  Astaire  as  a 
pissed-off  fledgling.  (Rating:  •••)      —  BRUCE  handy 


I  ovies  like  You  Can  Count  on  Me  are  supposed  to  end  witl 
"buck  up"  scene.  As  in  "Buck  up,  kid,  we  still  got  each  other."  It 
after  all,  a  relationship  picture  about  an  earthbound  single  mom  (L 
ra  Linney)  and  her  good-for-nothing  brother  (Mark  Ruffalo).  But 
the  intimately  capricious  world  of  director  Kenneth  Lonergan,  ei 
the  title  sentiment  is  a  ghost  line.  The  phrase  is  referenced,  never  s 
ken.  Lonergan,  a  playwright,  must  have  studied  the  David  Mar 
Guide  to  Moviemaking,  because  the  newcomer's  screenplay  subs 
on  such  authorial  voids.  In  Mamet's  hands,  the  strategy  siphons  av 
sap  but  practically  desanguinates  his  screen  actors.  In  Lonergan's 
produces  a  surprising  dividend.  Not  only  are  the  performances  of  1 
ney  and  Ruffalo  charming  and  nuanced,  their  characters  are  afforc 
enough  autonomy  to  seem  truly  impulsive  and  irrational.  In  she 
maddeningly  human.  Matthew  Broderick  and  Rory  Culkin  work  tr 
supporting  roles  like  real  pros,  but  the  quiet  questions  at  the  heart 
Lonergan's  narrative  fall  upon  Linney  and  Ruffalo.  Can  you  count 
the  people  you  love?  Only  at  your  own  risk,  apparently.  They're  ab< 
as  ephemeral  as  an  unspoken  sentence,  and  they  have  a  tendency 
disappear.  (Rating:  •••)  — CHRIS  mitche 


ATTRACTIONS 


f  Joan  of  Art 

JOAN  ALLEN  HEATS  UP 
I©  \H  WE  CONTENDER 


^1 


I     » 


Trailer  of  the  month: 

Vertical  Limit.  Direct- 
ed by:  Martin  Camp- 
bell. Starring:  Chris 

O'Donnell,  Scott  Glenn,  Robin  Tunney.  Coming  to 
a  theater  near  you:  December  8.  The  pitch:  Think 
Die  Hard  with  Sherpas,  as  Gen-X  mountaineer  (O'Don- 
nell) and  crusty  veteran  adventurer  (Glenn)  claw  their  way 
up  an  angry  K.2  in  pursuit  of  climber's  fetching  snowbound  sis- 
ter (Tunney).  Stunts  aplenty:  Climbers  skid  on  butts  down  crumbling  gla- 
ciers. Climbers  take  avalanches  in  the  face.  Ice  ledges  shatter,  stranding  climbers 
in  snow  caves.  Climbers  leap  from  a  hovering  helicopter  onto  jutting  rocks. 
Thank  the  stylists  for:  GQ  stubble  on  male  climbers'  cheeks;  O'Donnell's 
flawlessly  tousled  hair;  cast's  assortment  of  extreme-sports  sunglasses;  making 
everyone  look  good  in  Gore-Tex.  Sobering  reminder  of  nature's  power 
(from  Glenn):  "Up  there  you're  not  dying,  you're  dead."  They  said  it 
couldn't  be  done,  but  what  do  they  know:  Legs  kicking,  arms  flailing, 
with  ice  picks  in  both  hands,  O'Donnell  geronimos  across  vast  chasm,  sinking 
picks  at  last  second  to  halt  his  slide.  (Rating:  -k-k-k'A)  —Walter  kirn 


wash  in  liberal  righteousness,  The  Contender  is  a  drama  about  sexual  hyd 

,  and  politics  that  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prompt 

screening-room  ovation  from  Rob  Reiner.  The  reason  for  anyone  else  to  care  is  Joan  -j 

who,  after  a  series  of  repressed  roles  in  films  such  as  Nixon  and  The  Ice  Storm,  here  ii 

a  smart,  confident,  and  comfortably  sexual  woman — and  shows  she  has  a  star's  charism 

go  with  her  usual  mere  brilliance.  That  her  character  is  a  vice-presidential  nominee,  o 

dreary  things,  only  heightens  one's  awe.  In  a  more  showy  role,  Gary  Oldman,  hidden 

hind  bad  suits  and  a  bald  cap,  amuses  and  repels  cunningly  as  an  evil  right-wing  str 

man.  (Ratings:  Joan,  ***■*  Gary,  -k-k  +  'A  The  rest  of  the  movie,  **)  — B.I 


Lights.  Camera. 
Reaction! 


)M  CRUISE: 

his  book  is  a  dynamic 
flection  of  the  period  and  its 
arsonalities  through  the  eyes  of 
>mc  great  photographers." 


fcMERON  CROWE: 

completely  stunning  tour  of 
ollywood's  past  and  present." 

EVEN  SPIELBERG: 

ere  is  a  remarkable 
Jlery  of  personal 
oments  and 
linhibited  vanities 
ptured  forever 
'  the  people  who 
veil  on  the  other  side 
our  mirrors." 


IE  MENGERS: 

magnificent 

eper.  Stunning 

lotos  of  everyone 

'e  ever  wanted  to  know." 


ANITY  FAIR'S  HOLLYWOOD  celebrates  the  stars  and  their  stories.  Garbo  and  Cable, 
•acy  and  Hepburn.  Taylor  and  Burton.  De  Niro  and  DiCaprio.  Immortalized  by  legendary 
lotographers:  Cecil  Beaton,  Annie  Leibovitz,  Helmut  Newton,  Herb  Ritts,  Edward  Steichen, 
ario  Testino,  and  Bruce  Weber  among  them.  And  showcasing  the  magazines  writers 
ist  and  present,  including  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Dorothy  Parker,  and 
G.  Wodehouse.  All  from  the  archives  of  Vanity  Fair,  from  1914  to  today.  Three  hundred 
renty  pages  of  power  and  scandal,  beauty  and  glamour— in  full  color— from  Viking  Studio. 

IN  BOOKSTORES  OC  I 


Clockwise  I 

above,  Bob  [ 

Liberace,  and  Bjoi 

are  enshrined  on 

fan  sites. 


Star  Search 

WHERE  WEBHEADS  CLICK  TO  ROCK  OUT 

:;  not,  click  ova  to  .i  lovely  and  functional  site,  Bjork,  the 

n  ite  Intimate  (bjork.intimote.org).  Virtual  stalkers  can  gaze  at 

tos  of  the  Icelandic  spitfire,  while  the  geekish  can  check  in  on  the 

:    i  album  (working  title:  Domestical  But  even  those  who  come  for  the 

i    charming  diaries  posted  by  one  of  the  site's  Web  masters,  Lu- 

hdes  designer  with  a  Pippi  Longstocking  look.  A  highlight  is  the 

account  ofhei  pilgrimage  to  see  Bjork  perform  in  Reykjavik.  When  not  surreptitiously 

snapping  digicam  photos  of  the  si  iger,  Lunargirl  and  her  pals  (Tias,  Saga,  and  Gunnar) 

lud  some  high-spirited  Scan'1'  ia\  ian  fun    tasting  shark  meat  that  had  been  urinated  on 

and  buried  in  the  ground  for  six  months,  and  finding  the  page  in  the  Reykjavik  phone 

book  proving  that  Bj6rk  «.iudmundsdottir  is  not  such  an  uncommon  name  after  all. 

Long  before  Miss  Gudmundsdottir  had  followers,  music  obsessives  were  going 
through  Bob  Dylan's  trash   and  the  Web  is  just  the  medium  for  them  to  express  their 

devotion.  The  best  Dylan  site  is  Expecting 
Rain  (expectingrain.com).  Need  to  know 
what  songs  Bob  played  last  night  in  Brus- 
sels, or  the  wording  of  his  Nobel  Prize  nomination?  It's  all  here.  So  are  ex- 
amples of  his  stage  patter.  Lately,  the  site  reports,  he  has  been  favoring  the 
kind  of  cornpone  remarks  that  would  have  fit  right  in  on  Hee  Haw:  "He  hurt  his  foot  today," 
Dylan  said  while  introducing  a  band  member  at  a  recent  show.  "We  had  to  call  a  toe  truck!" 
If  this  ever  pops  into  your  head— "Liberace!"— go  to  bobsliberace.com,  which  gives  you  a 
cybertour  of  the  Liberace  Museum,  conveniently  located  at  a  Las  Vegas  mini-mall.  And  you  may 
get  a  chill  when  you  see  the  picture  of  the  used  toothpick  and  mint  wrap- 
pers left  in  a  pocket  of  Liberace's  smoking  jacket.  (Mother,  I'm  scared.) 
Those  who  like  to  read  about  music  only  if  there's  a  strong  . . . 
let's  call  it  a  human-interest  angle  . . .  should  go  to  groupiecentral 
|    .com.  Here  you'll  find  more  than  you'll  care  to  know  about  al- 
I   most  every  major  rock  star  and  the  groupies  who  loved  them. 
I  Most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  message  board,  with  reviews 
I  sent  in  by  supposed  real-life  groupies.  In  this  space,  Aero- 
I  smith  lead  singer  Steven  Tyler  is  called,  simply,  "the  best 
I  rock  star  to  have  sex  with."  The  message  board  further  makes 
i  note  of  Eminem's  "girth"  and  Simon  Le  Bon's  "curve."  Each 
member  of  'N  Sync  and  the  Backstreet  Boys  is  rated— not  all  of 
them  favorably.  -jim  windolf 


The  bom  u/ho-  b-tought  £otuA  to  TTlanhation  ate  headina,  we'll,  opemng  V  BaA  at  the  Venetian 


Hotel  la  Las  Vegas  (3355  £oa  Veaah.  BouleuaJid  South,)....  China  hat.  Ua  oum.  1/Lliaae  Vanqxiand,  jfl/54  dab.— in.  Shanghai  (45  LJoiu|  jjiii 


Road)....   TTo-  Ui/e.  muAic  at  Hong  Kong's  Song.  (75  UouWood  Road),  but  plenty,  of  l/ietnameAe  food  and  beautiful  people. 


Hot  Wires 

UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 

v     I  hree  industries  need  not  fear  the  coming  evaporation  of  Internet  venture  capital:  stock  trading, 

I  sex,  and  gossip.  While  stocks  prosper  from  the  Web's  efficiency,  and  sex  from  its  anonymity, 
V_*/  gossip— particularly  movie  gossip— thrives  on  both.  On  the  heels  of  Harry  Knowles,  the  ob- 
scure Austin-based  Web  master  turned  Hollywood  phenomenon  (fresh  from  negotiations  for  his 
own  TV  show),  whose  aintitcoolnews.com  changed  the  way  the  entertainment  industry  does  busi- 
ness, comes  a  new  generation  of  sites  fed  by  tips  from  production  assistants,  extras,  and  office 
snoops.  Darkhorizons.com,  an  edgy  Australian  site,  remains  relatively  obscure  (no  TV  deals  yet), 
but  founder  Garth  Franklin  is  fast  becoming  an  Internet  darling.  Popcorn.co.uk,  a  British  site  heavy 
on  schedules  and  studio  publicity  (more  like  the  standards  imdb.com  or  upcomingmovies.com),  of 
fers  several  juicy  morsels  in  its  "Grapevine"  section.  The  Holy  Grail  for  Star  Wars  fans,  called 
surprise— theforce.net,  specializes  in  all  things  intergalactic,  including  prequel  production  gossip.  And  the 
veterans  at  corona.bc.ca/films/  have  just  put  up  interactive  message  boards,  hosting  healed  debates  on  the 
casting  of  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone  and  the  costume  choices  for  Spider-Man.  Which  brings  us  to  the  other 
enterprise  that  will  live  forever  on  the  Internet:  geekdom.  -ANNE  fulf.nwidi-r 


VANITY     FAIR 


NOVEMBER     2000 


VANITY  FAIR 


VAINI  I  T    TAIK 

network 


ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION 


EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 


1  LINCOLN 

www.  Imcolnvehicles.  com 
300  horsepower  Lincoln  Navigator, 
erican  Luxury  anywhere,  anytime. 
■  more  information,  or  to  schedule 
est  drive,  visit  your  Lincoln  dealer, 
call  800-688-8898,  or  visit 
www.lincolnvehicles.com. 


/trtu&rtna. 


nww.louisianatravel.com 

jt  the  same  thing  into  our  music  that 
jt  into  our  gumbo.  Everything.  Visit 
tab  site:  www.louisianatravel.com. 


LONGINES 


.EGANCE  DU  TEMPS  DEPUIS  1832 

www.longines.com 

igines,  the  elegance  of  time  since 
32,  has  a  rich  history  of  creating 
ess,  classically  elegant  timepieces. 


Set  in.  Be  moved. 
www.MazdaUSA.com 

aUSA.com  offers  complete  informa- 
i  every  Mazda  vehicle.  Visitors  can 
their  own"  Mazda,  receive  a  quote, 
special  promotions,  and  locate  the 
nearest  dealer. 


MEPHISTO  H 

www.  MEPHISTO.  com 

MEPHISTO  shoes  enjoy  a  loyal  following 
and  strong  international  reputation  for 

quality  and  comfort.  Preview  MEPHISTO, 

"The  World's  Finest  Walking  Shoes,"  at 

www.MEPHISTO.com. 


PHILIPS 


jitmjkm 


www.  NeimanMarcus.  com 

www.NeimonMarcus.com  is  the  ultimate 
online  destination  for  luxury  in  fashion, 
jewelry,  gifts,  and  beauty,  and  for  the  per- 
sonal service  that  has  made  us  legendary. 


Neutrogena 

www.  Neutrogena.  com 

The  path  to  healthier-looking  skin  and 

hair  begins  at  www.Neutrogena.com. 

Pure,  clean,  healthy,  and  dermatologist 

recommended. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 
www.patek.com 

See  the  Patek  Philippe  Collection, 

tour  the  workshops  in  Geneva,  and 

discover  how  the  finest  timepieces  in  the 

world  are  made. 


www.philipsusa.com/Van 

The  PHILIPS  SOMBA  TV  combines 

futuristic  design  with  fun.  Even  when 

it's  turned  off,  the  Somba  is  on. 

For  detailed  product  information, 

please  visit  www.philipsusa.com/Van. 


RADO 


«5 
W 


ROSEMOUNT 
ESTATE 

www.rosemountwines.com 

Australia's  Rosemount  Estate  Winery's 
innovative  Web  site  includes  extensive 
winery  history,  information  on  current 
wines,  recipes  and  pairings,  and  an 
online  store  featuring  older  vintages. 


Switzerland 

www.rado.  com 

Rado  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Swiss 

watch  manufacturers  and  the  leading 

producer  of  scratchproof  design  watches. 

For  a  retailer  near  you,  please  call 

800-283-7236  or  visit  www.rado.com. 


RAYMOND  WEIL 

GENEVE 
www.raymond-weil.  ch 

Raymond  Weil  watches,  available  in 
classic,  sporty,  and  dressy  styles,  includ- 
ing stainless  steel,  18K  gold  plated, 
Expansion  Clasp,  or  leather  straps. 
Watches  are  water  resistant  to  1 65  feet. 


SATU1N, 
www.saturn.com 

Sporty  and  stylish.  The  thoughtfully 
designed  three-door  coupe.  Call 

800-522-5000,  visit  us  at 

www.saturn.com,  or  stop  by  your 

local  retailer  to  learn  more. 


SEIKO 

www.SEIKOUSA.com 

Technology.  Style.  Quartz  Accuracy. 

The  new  timepiece  collections  from 

Seiko  have  it  all. 


m 


www.turnerclasBicmovie8.com 

Turnerctassicmovies.com  is  the  online 
destination  for  classic  movie  lovers, 
featuring  complete  program  listings, 
movie  trailers,  trivia  contests,  games, 
celebrity  chats,  merchandise,  and  more 


^Clicquot 

www.E-Cttcquot.com 

"I'll  bring  the  Veuve  C/icquot.   You 
bring  the  glasses  "   E-Clicquot.com, 

the  exclusive  online  store  for 
Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot  gifts, 
apparel,  and  wine  accessories. 


MIKIMOTQ 

HE  ORIGINATOR  OF  CULTURED  PEARLS  SINCE  1893. 

www.mikimoto.com 

nonymous  wi.h  uncompromising 
f,  superb  craftsmanship,  and  design 
v,  Mikimoto  presents  its  exceptional 
iction  of  the  world's  finest  cultured 
"Is  at  Mikimoto  Boutiques  and  fine 
jewelers  worldwide. 


.QrAAtriPAGflg. 

PERRIER-SOaET 

www.pjtleur.com 

Perrier-Jouet  Fleur  de  Champagne.  Order 
flowers  by  the  bunch,  or  buy  the  bottle. 
Visit  us  at  www.pjfleur.com  to  experience 
the  World  of  Champagne  and  Romance. 


^  Samsonite 

W0RLDPR00F 

www.Samsonrte.com 

As  one  of  the  world's  leading  travel 

brands,  Samsonite  offers  products  to 

meet  any  traveler's  needs. 

Please  call  800-262-8282  or  visit 

www.Somsonite.com  for 

more  information. 


www.wbr.com 

Go  to  www.wbr.com  to  find  out  the  latest 

news  on  Madonna,  Red  Hot  Chili 

Peppers,  Bette  Midler,  Faith  Hill,  Don 

Henley,  Paul  Simon,  Mark  Knopfler, 

and  MORE' 


n 


Counterclockwise 

from  top:  Nina 

Brosh  and  Michelle 

Behennah  in  Paris, 

1995,  from  Girls; 

a  1947  Coca-Cola 

girl;  Dustin  Hoffman, 

photographed  by 

Herb  Ritts  in  Los 

Angeles  for  V.F.'s 

!??6  Hollywood 

issue;  a  coaster  from 

Terence  Conran's 

Belgo  Centraal 

in  London. 


HOT  TYPE 


ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


bvember  rocks 
with  books  in  the  key  of 
life:  Jazz  musicians  call 
it  the  bible,  the  record- 
ing that  altered  the  face 
of  American  music  and 
turned  millions  on  to  the 
imperfect  art  of  jazz.  Two 
books  witness  the  creation 
of  Miles  Davis's  Kind  of 
Blue:  Eric  Nisenson  strikes 
a  chord  in  The  Making  of 
"Kind  of  Blue"  (St.  Mar- 
tin's), and  Ashley  Kahn's 
Kind  of  Blue  (Da  Capo)  fea- 

\__           ■mjimj  iii     tures  transcripts  of  the  com- 
3Jk    \                                           ^^^^"     plete  unedited  master  tapes 
with  studio  dialogue 

among  Miles  and 
his  ensemble  of  jazz 
kings,  including  John 
Coltrane,  Bill  Evans, 
and  Cannonball  Adderley.  John  Lee  Hooker,  the  last  of 
the  majestic  Mississippi  Delta  bluesmen,  speaks  for  him- 
self in  Charles  Shaar  Murray's  Boogie  Man  (St.  Mar- 
tin's). Addiction,  heartache,  survivors— VH 1  teams  with 
Pocket  Books  to  debut  a  new  series,  VH 1  Behind  the 
Music  books,  beginning  with  Willie  Nelson  and  1968. 
Are  you  sitting  down  (preferably  in  the  lotus  posi- 
tion)? Paul  Saltzman  takes  a  magical  mystery  ash- 
ram tour  with  the  band  that  introduced  American 
teenagers  to  the  sitar,  in  Tlie  Beatles  in  Rishikesh  (Viking 
Studio).  From  soul  man  to  ladies'  man,  the  Reverend  Al  Green— 
with  the  guidance  of  Darin  Seay— confesses  to  a  lifelong  struggle  between 
sin  and  salvation  in  Take  Me  to  the  River  (HarperEntertainment).  The  demon 
life  of  tragic  Motown  legend  Marvin  Gaye  is  summoned  in  Steve  Turner's  Trouble  Man 
(Ecco).  Virtuosi  (Indiana  University)  is  Mark  Mitchell's  passionate  and  charm- 
ing defense  (and  occasional  erotic  celebration)  of  great  pianists. 

Also  this  month:  In  Frank  Rich's  Ghost  Light  (Random  House), 
the  New  York  Times's  former  Butcher  of  Broadway  reminisces 
about  how  musicals  and  the  stage  saved  him  from  an  inauspi- 
cious childhood  and  elevated  him  toward  the  footlights.  Joachim 
Driller's  monograph,  Breuer  Houses  (Phaidon),  exhibits  the  Bauhaus- 
inspired,  Hungarian-born  architect's  residential  designs  from  1923  to 
1973.  You  don't  need  to  know  anyone  to  get  into  the  chichi  Terence 
Conran  on  Restaurants  (Overlook).  Photographer  Pamela  Hanson  erot- 
icizes the  youth  of  potential  groupies  in  Girls  (Assouline).  I'd  like  to 
buy  the  world  Chris  Beyer's  sweet  and  fizzy  art  __—__—__ 

istory  of  the  Coca-Cola  Girls  (Collectors) 
The  Vintage  Book  of  Amnesia,  edited  by  the 
unforgettable  Jonathan  Lethem,  conjures 
tales  of  Lethe  from  writers  such  as  Na- 
bokov, Borges,  and  Martin  Amis.  And, 
finally— completely  shameless  plug  draw- 
ing near—Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood  (Viking 
Studio)  plunders  our  grand  old  magazine's 
archives  for  iconic,  mythmaking,  culture- 
shaking  photographs  and  profiles  that  cap- 
lure  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Hollywood  in 
the  defining  moments  of  their  lives— from  Stei- 
chen,  Beaton,  and  Wodehouse  to  Leibovitz,  New 
ton,  and  Dunne.  Rock  on. 


:OLLAGEN 
Aesthetics 


Maybe  someday  you'll  tell  her  how  you 
can  fill  in  those  little  lines  and  wrinkles 
until  they  disappear.  Maybe  you'll  tell 
er  how  it  takes  less  than  an  hour  in  a  doctor's  office  and  it's  been 
sed  for  over  15  years.  Of  course,  there's  always  the  possibility 
ou'll  just  keep  it  to  yourself.  For  your  free  wrinkle  correction 
uide  and  a  list  of  physicians  near  you,  call  today  1-800-327-1 168 
«  yt,  and     visit    our    website 

LjriOn  \Jjr  An m/umED company    www.iTicghan.com 

Shaping  Yout  Future. ..Today 

■nil  any  cosmetit  procedure,  ith  importantto  understand  the  associated  benefit*  andrisks, 

w/ltMt  tour  physician  for  full  and  compleh  information,  Q2000  VcGhan  Medical Corporation  8936  00-0999 
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HOT  TRACKS 


LISA  ROBINSON 


-Iv'T 


) 


content  providers  go  back  to 
basics  this  season  with  songs  of 
ove,  fear,  pride,  heartache,  and 
perfect,  beautiful  days. 
U2  implore,  raise  the  roof,  practically  levitate,  and  leave 
nothing  whatsoever  behind  on  the  emotional  All  Tfuit  You  Can't  Leave  Behind. 
Johnny  Cash's  Solitary  Man  is  strong,  stark,  and  mostly  acoustic;  he  sings  original  material 
and  Tom  Petty,  Neil  Diamond,  and  U2  songs  in  the  determined  voice  of  a  man  who  fought  the 
law  and  won.  Sade  fans  will  be  relieved  that  after  an  eight-year  self-imposed  hiatus  her  seductive 
voice  sounds  ever  more  jaded  on  Lovers  Rock.  No  one  mixes  up  hip-hop,  blues,  folk,  and  rock 
with  the  guts  and  sophistication  of  the  talented  Everlast,  back  with  the 
knockout  Eat  at  Whitey's.  The  turban-wrapped,  jazzy  soul  singer  Erykah 
Badu  releases  the  anticipated  Mama's  Gun.  With  hot-blooded  covers  of 
songs  by  Bob  Dylan,  the  Rolling  Stones,  and  Creedence  Clearwater  Re- 
vival, Etta  James  proves  she  is,  indeed,  the  Matriarch  of  the  Blues.  The 
hair,  the  satin  pants,  the  campy  sex  appeal  notwithstanding,  Rod  Stewart  takes  his  husky  gift  of 
a  voice  to  the  more  suitable  world  of  the  romantic  ballad  on  Human.  On  Blender,  Collective 
Soul's  Ed  Roland  employs  both  his  talent  for  melody  and  his  pal  Sir  Elton  John— who  joins  him 

on  the  sure-to-be-a-single  "Perfect  Day."  R&B  heartthrob 
Usher  gives  forth  on  his  new  All  About  U.  Marianne  Faith- 
full  makes  a  guest  appearance  on  Joe  Jackson's  elegant 
Night  and  Day  II  Roni  Size/Reprazent  represent  with  the 
frenzied,  intense  In  the  Mode. 

Ticktock:  Even  if  Limp  Bizkit  enter  the  charts  at  No.  1 
with  Chocolate  Starfish  and  the  Hot  Dog  Flavored  Water, 
they  would  be  advised  to  start  looking  over  their  shoulder 
right  about  now.  Just  when  you  may  have  managed  to 
forget  about  them,  the  Backstreet  Boys  return  with 
Black  and  Blue.  Despite  infighting,  divorce,  and  plastic- 
surgery  controversies,  the  Spice  Girls  managed  to  record 
the  tragically  titled  Forever. 

Something  old,  something  new:  Richard  Pryor's  And  It's 

Deep  Too!  is  a  nine-CD  set  with  some  never-before-released 

material.  The  incomparable  Laura  Nyro's  hits  are  on  the 

compilation  Time  and  Love:  The  Essential  Masters.  There's 

a  boxed  set  from  Stevie  Ray  Vaughan,  and  greatest-hits 

discs  are  coming  from  Tony  Bennett,  the  Isley  Brothers,  Minnie  Riperton,  James  Taylor,  Natalie 

Cole,  and  Blur,  as  well  as  all  the  Beatles'  No.  Is  from  both  England  and  the  U.S. 

Hit  or  mistletoe:  Too  much  is  not  enough  for  fans  of  Christina  Aguilera,  who 

follows  her  recently  released  "Latin  roots"  album  with  the  rushed-into-stores  My 

Kind  of  Christmas.  Others  who  can't  contain  their  Yuletide  spirit  include  Linda 

Ronstadt,  Cyrus  Chestnut,  Rosie  O'Donnell,  and  Yolanda  Adams. 

Also  coming  soon:  Sonny  Rollins,  Gerry  Mulligan,  Shawn  Mullins, 
Enya,  Fatboy  Slim,  Gomez,  Eve,  R.  Kelly,  Patti  Lo Belle,  a  live  album 
from  the  Call,  Rocket  Ship  Beach  from  former  Del  Fucgos  leader 
Dan  Zanes,  and  new  ones  from  last  year's  dueling  Latin  sen- 
sations Jennifer  Lopez  and  Ricky  Martin. 


New  albums  are 
out  this  month  from, 
clockwise  from 
bottom:  Sade; 
Everlast;  Erykah  Bad 
U2  (Edge,  Bono,  Lar 
Mullen,  and  Adam 
Clayton);  and 
Johnny  Cash. 
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the~BMG  Visa- 

more  than  just  a  credit  card 

3.9%  Low  Introductory  Rate* 

Apply  now  and  get  a  FREE  CD  of  your  favorite  music 

with  the  first  purchase  made  with  your  new  BMG  Visa. 

Use  the  card  wherever  Visa  is  accepted  -  every  purchase  earns  points  toward  ...* 

CDs 

Home  and  portable  electronics 

Concert  tickets  &  autographed  merchandise 

Tickets  to  award  shows  &  exclusive  events 

To  apply  for  the  card  call  1-888-BMG-VISA 
or  log  on  to  www.bmgvisa.com 


*The  BMG  Visa  card  is  issued  by  Capital  One  Bank.  The  annual  per- 
centage rate  for  purchases  will  either  be  3.9%  through  your  May 
2001  billing  period,  12.9%  thereafter  or  a  variable  rate  of  Prime 
plus  10.3%,  currently  equal  to  19.8%  (rate  in  effect  as  of 
09/01/00).  The  annual  percentage  rate  for  cash  advances  will  be 
either  19.8%  fixed  or  a  variable  rate  of  Prime  plus  10.3%,  currently 


equal  to  19.8%.  The  annual  membership  fee  will  be  either  $0  or 
$39.  The  cash  advance  fee  is  2.5%  of  the  amount  of  the  cash  or 
$2.50,  whichever  is  greater.  For  each  billing  period  that  your 
account  is  subject  to  a  finance  charge,  a  minimum  total  finance 
charge  of  $0.50  will  be  imposed.  Some  rules  and  restrictions  apply 
to  the  points  program.  You  will  receive  full  details  upon  approval 


PLANETARIUM 


Mi(  liael  I  Ail  in  tells  Scorpion  not  to  eat  their  friends 


lrlch.ll  SCORPIO       OCT.24-NOV.2l 

i  Scorpioi  have  an  enormous  appetite  for  prosperi- 

verything  else.  I  here's  certainly  nothing  wrong  with 
lhat,  bul  I  imilj  is  in  total  upheaval  and  your  home  life  is  com- 

pletelj  di  eling  pretty  unstable  at  the  moment.  Be  careful 

;  carried  awaj  01  become  too  greedy  for  your  own  good.  As  transiting 
Saturn  retrogrades  back  into  your  7th  house  for  a  few  months,  make  an  effort 
10  remembei  that  human  beings  need  to  be  treated  with  patience  and  sensitiv- 
ity People  are  nol  ants,  after  all,  and  you  are  not  an  anteater. 


CAPRICORN       DEC  .    22-  J  AN.    19 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.    22-DEC.2I  Britney  Spears       I 

You've  ahead}  discovered  how  comforting  it  can  be  to  have  some-- 
one  support  you  and  cheer  you  up  when  you're  down,  and  with  Pluto  and 
( Huron  still  in  your  sign,  baby,  have  you  been  down.  Nevertheless,  as  much  as 
you  may  appreciate  the  joys  of  companionship,  there  is  no  way  you  can  hand 
yourself  over  on  a  silver  platter  to  anybody.  You  are  so  restless  and  jittery  right 
now  that  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  still  long  enough  to  go  through  the 
ceremony,  much  less  commit  to  the  marriage  itself.  Then,  too,  there's  work, 
which  could  easily  take  over  your  whole  life.  So  where  can  you  run? 

(Ik 

^^  Capricorns  do  not  tend  to  be  the  sort  of  people  who  fling  themselves 
into  the  service  of  humanity  without  first  making  sure  that  they  will  be  get- 
ting a  nice  piece  of  change  for  their  efforts.  Recognition  is  always  part  of  the 
deal,  and  if  they  can  get  their  names  over  the  title,  that's  even  better.  Let's  just 
say  that  when  members  of  your  sign  fall  into  the  arms  of  Mother  Church, 
they  often  end  up  wearing  a  big  red  hat.  So  while  both  Saturn  in  your  5th 
house  and  your  aching  heart  are  telling  you  to  devote  yourself  to  art  and  spir- 
ituality, don't  forget  the  money. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8     Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

It  should  please  you  to  learn  that  you  are  not  now  and  never  again  ^ 
will  be  what  you  once  were.  Your  current  incarnation  should  be  a  source  of 
relief  and  hope,  since  you  are  finally  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  your  previ- 
ous life  and  setting  out  on  a  new  and  exciting  journey.  At  least  that's  what 
New  Age  healers  will  tell  you  when  they  try  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that,  as 
Uranus  and  Neptune  sweep  through  your  sign,  only  half  of  you  is  truly  flying 
happily  toward  adventure,  while  the  other  half  has  fallen  and  can't  get  up.  For 
the  time  being,  you'll  have  to  live  somewhere  between  the  two. 

%■'"      I '  ■   I  PISCES       FEB.     19      MARCH    20 

^^  If  a  genie  were  to  pop  out  of  a  bottle  and  grant  you  your  wish  to 
flee  to  a  tropical  island  with  the  fantasy  lover  of  your  choice,  do  you  honestly 
think  you  could  escape  professional  intrigue  or  the  prying  eyes  of  a  nosy 
regime?  Although  there  are  a  few  people  who  give  you  butterflies  because 
you  still  don't  have  the  guts  to  be  real  with  them,  Jupiter's  transit  does  grant 
you  some  measure  of  emotional  calm  right  now,  even  if  it  doesn't  shield  you 
completely  from  political  infighting.  Wheel  and  deal  all  you  want,  but  guess 
what:  in  the  end  you  will  have  to  turn  to  prayer. 

ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Stephen  Sondheim 

Of  course  you  should  have  homes  in  Malibu,  London,  Marrakech, 
and  anywhere  else  you  happen  to  fancy  escaping  to  this  week.  With  Jupiter 
and  Pluto  in  opposition  in  your  3rd  and  9th  houses,  and  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune going  direct  in  your  11th,  the  last  thing  you  want  is  to  be  tied  up  with  a 
job  or  tied  down  to  a  person.  When  planets  transit  fire  and  air  signs,  you 
simply  cannot  be  riveted  to  one  spot  or  held  to  your  word  for  more  than  a 
weekend.  Saturn,  however,  is  returning  briefly  to  an  earth  sign.  That  means, 
in  plain  English,  that  your  freedom  depends  on  your  bank  balance. 


€2 

^mt^Z.     Charles  Mingus  TAURUS       APRIL20       M 

^•C  There  arc  financial  deals  up  for  grabs,  but  the  cosmic  siluatio, 
complex  to  predict  any  outcome.  A  lot  depends  on  how  willing  yoi 
work  with  the  people  who  make  the  decisions.  The  change  in  motior 
ruler  of  your  10th  house  demands  that  you  update  your  tired  old  i 
play  ball.  On  the  other  hand.  Saturn  is  still  in  Taurus,  and  it  would  be 
to  turn  yourself  inside  out  just  to  please  the  fickle  mob.  If  you  did,  yoi 
as  silly  as  Queen  Elizabeth  II  would  if  she  showed  up  somewhere 
like  Jennifer  Lopez.  But  it  would  make  news. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Cecilio  Bortoli 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  relationships,  many  Geminis  have 
been  tied  to  Pluto's  chariot  and  dragged  through  hell  for  months, 
heaven  Jupiter  will  be  transiting  your  sign  at  least  for  the  rest  of  th 
Soon  you'll  be  bouncing  along  laughing,  without  sustaining  a  scratchi 
ing  any  pain.  Furthermore,  now  that  Uranus  and  Neptune  are  going  d 
your  9th  house,  you've  got  many  more  options  than  you  had  a  year  ag 
there  may  be  a  bit  more  penance  to  do,  so  hang  in  there  and  pray  for 
to  come  soon. 


Kim  CANCER      JUNE   22-JU 

'  Many  Cancers  make  a  career  out  of  fretting,  mainly  becau 
see  themselves  as  peaceful  little  crabs  on  the  beach,  and  they  view  L 
great  big  bare  foot  that's  about  to  come  down  on  them.  Not  that  th 
ets  haven't  been  giving  you  plenty  to  fret  about.  There's  work  (what  c 
going  to  do  with  your  life?),  and  that  pain  in  your  side  (was  that  a 
spasm  or  is  your  liver  gone?).  If  only  you  could  live  for  the  moment 
member  that  we  are  all  just  a  bunch  of  cream  pies  going  down  th< 
conveyor  belt.  Once  you  face  that,  the  rest  is  easy. 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.     22 


Tony  Bennett 


Although  you  may  at  times  have  found  family  intimacy  so  cloying 
and  engulfing  that  you  made  a  mad  dash  in  the  opposite  direction,  it's 
bet  that  all  that  safety  and  lazy  coziness  seem  as  attractive  to  you  i 
thoughts  of  home  did  to  Scarlett  O'Hara  when  she  was  stuck  in  Atlan 
ing  the  siege.  This  month  is  definitely  the  most  socially  challenging  t 
the  year.  With  your  Sth-and-llth-house  axis  buzzing,  Uranus  and  Nepti 
ing  direct  in  your  7th  house,  and  Saturn  back  in  your  10th,  you  won't 
ing  Tara  for  a  while.  This  is  war. 


€ 


ett  VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEP 

All  normal,  well-adjusted  adults  living  in  the  Western  world  are 
to  juggle  their  personal  and  professional  lives,  Virgos  included.  Just  b 
Jupiter  and  Pluto  are  in  opposition  in  your  4th  and  10th  houses,  the 
need  to  get  your  stomach  in  knots  and  let  your  head  explode  from  I 
sion.  Be  thankful  that  you've  got  enough  energy  to  handle  the  load  ai 
you're  healthy  enough  to  be  working.  Speaking  of  health  and  work,  qu 
leaps  are  required  now  in  both  areas.  If  your  system  has  been  buggec 
last  February,  debug  it  now. 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 


i 


Snoop  Dogg 

While  this  month's  !2th-house  transit  of  Mars  could  give  you  the 
chance  to  live  out  your  fantasies  in  the  Tunnel  of  Love,  it  could  also  tu 
a  trip  through  the  House  of  Horrors  if  your  mind  is  not  in  the  right 
Fortunately,  you  are  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  in  your  9th  house 
whole  year,  and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  you  will  lose  your  mind  cot 
ly.  Thanks  to  Uranus  and  Neptune,  all  you  should  be  thinking  about 
tying,  performing,  and  playing  with  kids.  As  an  aside,  do  you  suppo 
could  stop  obsessing  about  sex  and  death  for  just  five  minutes': 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  l-900-28V-l'AIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 


VANITY     FAIR 
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3  THE  LATEST  DESIGNER  ACCESSORIES 
FALL  2000  COLLECTIONS 


UESTIONNAIRE 


PHIL  SPECTOR 

Considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 

producer  ever,  Phil  Spector  redefined  rock 

'n'  roll  with  groundbreaking  recording, 

arranging,  and  songwriting  for  artists  from 

Tina  Turner  to  John  Lennon,  the  Beatles, 

and  many  others.  Spector  steps  out  from 

behind  the  board  to  reveal  everything, 

from  his  disgust  for  the  Christian  right  to 

his  admiration  for  Irving  Berlin 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Good  health  and  a  bad  memory. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Manic-depression. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

In  New  York  City,  to  the  Stage  Delicatessen. 

Which  living  person(s)  do  you  most  despise? 

The  Christian  right,  because  they  are  neither. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  precious  17-year-old  daughter,  Nicole,  and  her  twin 
brother,  Phillip  Jr.,  who  passed  away  at  age  10. 


When  and  where  were  you  happiest 

Not  applicable,  because  I'm  n< 
happy  unless  I'm  not  happy. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most 
identify  with? 

Richard  Wagner. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  you 
appearance? 

My  height.  I  wish  I  were  as  ta 
as  Wilt  Chamberlain. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  ii 
others? 

The  ability  to  double-cross  tha 
bridge  when  they  get  to  it. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest 
achievement? 

The  art  I  wrote  and  produced 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Anyplace  where  it  rains  most  of  the  year. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

That  years  can  go  by  without  talking,  and  when  you  do, 
it's  like  no  time  had  passed  at  all. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Ruby  Begonia,  Wanda  Skudnick,  and  Corrina. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

From  the  past,  Pascal,  Dumas,  and  Camus.  From  the 
present,  Tom  Wolfe. 

Who  are  your  favorite  heroes  of  fiction? 

King  Kong,  the  Little  Prince,  and  the  Wicked  Witch 
of  the  West. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Malcolm  X,  Lenny  Bruce,  and  Paul  Robeson. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Who  wants  to  know,  and  why? 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

That  God  won't  let  me  into  heaven  because  I'm  too  evil, 
and  the  Devil  won't  let  me  into  hell  because  he's  afraid 
I'll  take  over. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

In  a  world  where  carpenters  get  resurrected,  anything  is 
possible.  So  I  would  imagine  I'll  return  as  Jesus  Christ. 

What  amazes  you  the  most? 

That  Irving  Berlin  wrote  all  those  songs. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  there  are  so  many  people  making  a  superior  living 
off  of  inferior  art. 

If  you  could  be  granted  one  wish,  what  would  it  be? 
A  second  chance. 


CANITY     FAIR 
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CALL  1-800-347-9177  UVE  A  UTTLE  62  STORES  NATIONWIDE  SAKSFIFTHAVENUE.COM 


.uxury  items: 


Matching  mother-of-pearl  and  diamond  pendants, 
wing  they'll  always  be  there  for  each  other. 
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True  luxury  is  inside 


MAYOR 


JEWELERS     GEMOL 


BURBERRY 


TOUCH 


AVAILABLE  AT    \KI\I  V\    M   VHCIS,  SAKS  FIFTH     W   I    M     I 
A]\D  BURBERRY  STORKS 
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BOSTON  CHARLESTON  CHARLOTTE  CHICAGO  DALLAS  DENVER  HONOLllu  KANSA 


<S  VEGAS  MANHASSET  MAUI  NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH 
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Kelly  Gray  is  wearing  St.  John  Couture  at  the  Riviera  Hotel  &  Casino,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


MANHASSET  MAUI  NEW  YORK  PALM  BEACH  PALM  DESERT  PORTLAND  SCOTTSDALE  SEATTLE  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA 
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MlKIMOTO  IS  PLEASED  rO  PREMII  19 

Fanjasia/2000  Colli (  riON.  inspi 
by  [he  creative  spirit  and  legacy 
Disney's  film,  mikimoto  has  cre/1 
a  unique  jewelry  collection  wh 
em80dies  the  wonderment  of  wh; 
in  flight,  seen  in  the  film's  segw 
set  to  respighi's  "pines  of  ro/ 
Created  with  freshwater  cultl 
pearls  and  1  8k  gold,  the  focal  pc 
of  each  piece  is  the  artful  interpreta" 
of  the  whale,  hand-etched" 
venetian  glass. 


MIKIMOTO, 


i  BAILEY  BANKS  &  BIDDLE 

WORLD   RENOWNED   JEWELERS    SINCE    1832 

In  prestigious  malls  across  the  country. 


bbbjewelers.com 


I-800-651-4BBB 


Cindy 
Crawford's  choice 


Constellation  «Carre» 

Diamond-set  bezel  and  mother-of-pearl  dial 
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OMEGA 

www.omegawatches.com 


Seattle's  Jeweler  Since  1912 

1341  FifthAvenue  •  Seattle.  WA  98101 
(206)  623-2528  •  (800)  733-2528 
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THE  2000  HALL  OF  FAME  At  the  end 

of  a  year  that  saw  many  contests— in  the  courtroom,  on  the 
island,  in  the  race  to  map  the  human  genome,  at  the 
Olympics—  Vanity  Fair  pays  its  annual  homage  to  the  victors. 
Annie  Leibovitz  and  other  top  photographers  capture 
Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  Richard  Hatch,  Drs.  Craig 
Venter  and  Francis  Collins,  Marion  Jones,  and  Rulon 
Gardner,  along  with  Chloe  Sevigny  and  nine  others  who 
have  made  their  mark.  Text  by  Bruce  Handy 
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NOBODY  LOVED  IT  BETTER  No  matter  what 
history  makes  of  his  presidency,  Bill  Clinton  will  always  have 
his  private  memories.  Opening  never-before-seen  family 
photo  files  for  David  Friend,  Clinton  revisits  the  bittersweet 
experience  of  taking  Chelsea  to  college,  Hillary's 
outrageous  birthday  costume,  and  more 32l 

HEY,  JUDE  Playing  the  golden  Adonis  who  charmed 
both  sexes  in  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley,  Jude  Law  capped  six 
years  of  borderline  transgressive  roles  with  an  Oscar 
nomination.  Now  he's  got  a  couple  of  leading-man  parts— in 
the  war  epic  Enemy  at  the  Gates  and  Steven  Spielberg's  A. I.— 
but,  as  Peter  Biskind  discovers,  Law's  affinity  for  danger  is 
as  strong  as  his  sex  appeal.  Photographs  by  Bruce  Weber  ....  33i 

DEATH  IN  MONACO  A  year  ago,  multibillionaire 
banker  Edmond  Safra's  Monte  Carlo  penthouse  went 
up  in  flames  and  its  owner  was  found  asphyxiated  in  the 
bathroom.  The  finger  was  quickly  pointed  at  one  of 
his  nurses,  Ted  Maher,  who  confessed  to  arson.  But  with 
the  victim's  widow,  Lily,  surrounded  by  the  jet-set  clique, 
Dominick  Dunne  tugs  at  the  case's  loose  ends— including 
the  absence  of  Safra's  bodyguards  and  reports  of  a  second 
fire— which  could  unravel  its  too  comfortable  conclusion  ...  34 

DAMIEN  HIRST'S  LOST  WEEKEND  Following 
his  first  major  solo  show  in  five  years,  Damien  Hirst  may  be 
the  most  famous  artist  on  the  planet.  His  creative  use  of 
formaldehyde  and  his  involvement  in  controversies  such  as 
last  year's  "Sensation"  exhibition  have  led  some  to  brand 
him  publicity-mad.  Yet  to  Nancy  Jo  Sales,  the  one  who  seems 
most  fazed  by  the  hoopla  is  the  man  it's  all  about. 
Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle 3« 
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GREENSPAN  SHRUGGED  With  Alan  Greenspan 
quietly  heading  for  a  fifth  term  as  Federal  Reserve  chairman, 
Christopher  Hitchens  wonders  how  this  onetime  objectivist- 
who  still  professes  nostalgia  for  the  cult  of  Ayn  Rand 
became  the  ultimate  symbol  of  bipartisan  caution Ii 


WASHINGTON,  WE  HAVE  A  PROBLEM 

Gore  Vidal  has  wielded  his  political  rapier  with  a  Broadway 
hit.  The  Best  Man,  and  the  final  installment  in  his  "American 
Chronicles,"  The  Golden  Age.  Now,  in  an  open  letter, 
Vidal  advises  the  president-elect  to  crush  the  Pentagon 
warlords  and  their  corporate  sponsors  before  they 
destroy  the  nation   


CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      34 
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EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIE 


The  27th  annual  Telluride  Film  Festival  took  place  over  Labor  Day  weekend  in  the  San  Juan  mountain  town  of  Telluride  Colorado.  A  showcase  for  ne> 
and  independent  films,  from  around  the  globe,  the  festival  draws  celebrities,  journalists,  and  movie-buffs  alike,  all  of  whom  look  forward  to  the  annuc 
roster  of  parties,  panel  discussions,  tributes,  seminars  and  screenings. 


Festival  attendees  pack  the  park  to  listen  to  Saturday's  Noon  Seminar. 


Filmmakers,  Bob  Giraldi  (Dinner  Rush)  and  Ang  Michael  Benavente,  President  of  Longines 

Lee  (Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden  Dragon),  enjoy  Polo       Watches,  presents  a  watch  to  Angela  Basset 
water  at  the  Noon  Seminar.  (Boesman  and  Lena). 


**4* 


Neutrogena  President,  Michael  McNamara, 
and  Vice  President  of  Marketing  M.  Boylard, 
make  a  toast  to  Neutrogena  sweepstakes  winn« 
Scott  Vance  and  guest. 


Al  Pacino  (Chinese  Coffee)  passionately  discusses  the  topic  of  theater  vs. 
film  with  a  packed  Noon  Seminar. 


Jack  Daniel's  serves  their  specialty  drinks  at  th 
Opening  Night  Feed  on  Main  Street  that  kicke 
off  the  Festival. 


Tffil    1 

M 

Festival  goers  enjoy  complimentary  sno-cones 
courtesy  of  Volkswagen. 


KitchenAid  dishwasher  display  filled  with 
Villeroy  Boch  China  at  the  Hospitality 
Center. 


Longines  TBA  boards  help 
Festival  attendees  get  to 
movies  on  time. 


Noon  Seminar  attendees  enjoy  a  sample  of 
curiously  strong  Altoids  mints. 


TELLURIDE  FILM  FESTIVAL  SPONSORS 

Presenting  Sponsor:  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  Sponsors:  Volkswagen,  Vanity  Fair,  Jack  Daniel's,  Catch  23  Entertainment,  Lucky  Star  Foundation,  Vircj 
Atlantic  Airways,  Longines,  Lizard  Head  Fine  Jewelers,  Edouard  Foundation,  Polo  Jeans  Co.,  Neutrogena,  E!  Entertainment,  Telluride  Conferen 
Center,  Starz  Encore  Entertainment,  Kodak,  Turner  Classic  Movies/DirecTV,  FilmFour,  Lary  Simpson  Productions,  eXpediteMedia.com,  Yahool  Movii 
Dolby  Digital,  Digital  Projection,  Max  Palevsky,  Kathleen  Kennedy  and  Frank  Marshall,  Nicole  Kidman  and  Tom  Cruise,  Ken  Burns,  Leucadia  Natiorj 
Corporation,  Merrill  Lynch  Visa  Signature  Rewards,  John  Ryan,  and  The  Town  of  Telluride.  Special  Thanks:  Altoids,  General  Foods  Internatic 
Coffees,  KitchenAid,  Mumm  Cuvee  Napa,  Omaha  Steaks,  Pine  Ridge  Winery,  and  Roland  DGA. 


Neutrogena  returned  to  Telluride  as  the 
Official  Sponsor  of  the  Patrons'  Brunch  < 
Guest  Ranch. 
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1AILEY  BANKS  &BIDDLE 
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Meadowood  Mall.  Reno,  Nevada  (755)  827-3334 
Valley  Fair  Cenler,  Sanu  Clara,  California  (408)  244-5354 
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THE  HUNTING  OF  WEN  HO  LEE  AfterChina 

allegedly  obtained  plans  for  a  U.S.  nuclear  warhead, 
Taiwanese-born  Wen  Ho  Lee  found  himself  the  target  of  a 
political  and  media  frenzy  as  the  F.B.I,  and  the  Energy 
and  Justice  Departments  scrambled  to  explain  security 
lapses  at  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory.  Ed  Klein  investigates 
how  a  soft-spoken  scientist  became  "the  enemy  within"  . . . 


BUNNY  DEAREST  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  whose 
Goodnight  Moon  and  The  Runaway  Bunny  are  among  the 
best-selling  children's  books  of  all  time,  died  tragically 
nearly  50  years  ago  at  age  42.  With  the  publication  of  long- 
hidden  Brown  stories,  Martha  Pichey  charts  the  author's 
intense  relationships  and  the  happiness  she  finally  found .  .  . 


BILLY  BOYS  Jonas  Karlsson  and  Henry  Porter 
spotlight  director  Stephen  Daldry  and  Jamie  Bell,  the 
14-year-old  star  of  Billy  Elliot,  in  which  a  boy's  love 
of  ballet  transcends  the  grit  of  an  English  mining  town 


11 


THE  LOST  SKETCHBOOKS  OF  ALBERT  SPEER 

Imagine  that  Hitler's  favorite  architect,  Albert  Speer,  tried 
to  find  work  in  the  U.S.  after  he  was  freed  from  Spandau 
prison  in  1966.  Bruce  McCall  does  just  that— producing  the 
"lost"  sketchbooks  of  Speer's  designs  for,  among  other 
projects,  a  bowl-o-rama,  a  motel,  and  Yankee  Stadium  

HIPSTERS  AND  HOODLUMS  During  rock  'n'  roll's 
infancy,  an  East  Coast  network  of  gamblers,  mobsters,  and 
bookies  helped  lay  down  the  business  foundation  of 
a  new  American  sound.  Nick  Tosches  bares  the  1950s 
underbelly  that  gave  us  "Why  Do  Fools  Fall  in  Love?," 
payola,  and  guys  who  negotiated  royalties  with  lead  pipes. 
Portrait  by  Sam  Jones 

POSTAL  DISTURBANCES  Hunter  S.  Thompson 

rode  with  the  Hell's  Angels,  started  the  "Freak  Power" 

movement  in  Aspen,  and  exploded  the  boundaries 

of  journalism.  In  excerpts  from  his  forthcoming  collection 

of  letters,  with  a  foreword  by  David  Halberstam, 

Thompson  delivers  some  classically  gonzo  blasts. 

Portrait  by  Michael  O'Neill M 

REBEL  WITH  A  PURSE  Her  fight  against  aids  is  just 
the  most  recent  chapter  in  the  Irene  Diamond  story.  Before 
and  during  her  marriage  to  the  late  real-estate  mogul  Aaron    | 
Diamond,  she  made  Hollywood  take  notice  by  discovering 
Burt  Lancaster,  Robert  Redford,  and  the  script  that  became 
Casablanca.  Patricia  Bosworth  profiles  a  woman  who  likes 
the  right  kind  of  trouble.  Portrait  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

THE  COLONY  ELITE  New  York's  Colony  restaurant 

was  the  birthplace  of  not  only  pecking-order  seating 

but  the  martini  that's  shaken,  not  stirred.  Amy  Fine  Collins 

recalls  why  society  mourned  on  December  4,  1971, 

when  the  Colony  closed  its  A-list  reservation  book 


BALLET  HIGH  Bruce  Weber  and  Laura  Jacobs 

spotlight  a  real-life  Billy  Elliot,  British-born 

ballet  star  Christopher  Wheeldon,  who  leaps  once  more 

into  the  role  of  choreographer  at  the  New  York 

City  Ballet  next  month 


and,  Shoulder  . . .  305 
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Neiman  Marcus 


www.clinique.com 
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THIS: 


A)  LINGERIE  FRIDAY  AT  A  BIG  FIVE 
ACCOUNTING  FIRM 


B)  BILLY  THE  INTERN'S  LUCKY  DAY 


C)  THE  LATEST  FROM   LA  PERLA 


e  LUKURYcom 


\^  LU^VVIM.IUIII   Know  what  is,  know  what  isn't'" 

Find  the  finest  Srands  and  the  latest  fashion  news  from  the  insiders  at  www.eLUXURY.com. 

An  affiliate  of  LVMH  Mo#t  Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton-the  world's  leading  luxury-products  group. 


"answer  is  C:  Bodysuit,  La  Perla.  Lipstick,  Givenchy.  Stockings,  Wolford. 
'  -'ry.  Erickson  Beamon.  Shirt  and  tie,  Thomas  Pink.  Espresso  maker,  Alessi. 
?e  cups,  Bavero.  Desk  set,  Pineider.  Available  at  www.eLUXURY.com 


THIS: 


A)  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  ONE  OF 
THOSE  SURVIVAL  SHOWS 

B)  THE  LATEST  FROM  CHRISTIAN   DIOR 

C)  SHIPWRECKED  MAN  TRYING  TO 
TRADE  BANANAS  FOR  SEX 


,  LU/vUI \T.COm  Know  what  Is,  know  what  Isn't." 
•       Find  the  finest  brands^hd  the  latest  fashion  news  from  the  insiders  at  www.eLUXURY.com. 
b_    An  affiliate  of  LVMH  Mdfet  Hennessy  Louis  Vuitton-the  world's  leading  luxury-products  group. 


answer  is  B:  Handbag,  Christian  Dior.  Watches,  Bvlqari. 
npagne,  Dom  Perignon.  Flutes,  Baccarat.  Caviar, 
loisseur  Brands.  Available  at  www.eLUXURY.com 
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Watches  and  clocks  have  no  place  here.  Nor  do  planners,  schedules,  or  organizers.  However, 
we  do  have  room  for  sun  and  waves.  Games  and  intriguing  company.  And  the  joy  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  your  day  is  your  own,  and  your  pilot  is  whim.  Here,  as  in  dreams, 
the  extraordinary  is  inevitable.  For  room  reservations  call  1-888-632-7000. 


Named  one  nj  [In 
16  Hottest 
[ravel  Spots  for  2000 
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MANDALAY  BAY. 

Resort   &  Casino  ■  I., is  Vegas 


Online  reservations  ai 
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Angela  Cummings 


Asprey  &Garrard 


Badgley  Mischka 


Bauman  Rare  Books 


Brioni 


Calvin  Klein 


D.  Porthault 


David  Linley  &  Co. 


David  Webb 


Executive  Jet-NetJets 


Fogal 


Frette 


Ghurka 


Janro  of  Switzerland 


Lacoste 


Lambertson  Tru< 


•  upont 


Sulka 


T.  Anthony 


Trish  McEvoy 


Walter  Steiger 


and  much  more. 


LuxuryFinder.com 

Shop  the  world's  finest  brands  for  the  holidays. 

www.luxuryfinder.com 


(800)  288-5198 
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Create  magic. 
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With  absolutely  nothing  up  your  sleeve. 


OPPOSITES   ATTRACT.      The  ultra-light,  ultra-durable  Ultralite  4  Series 


www.samsom tr  < 


O  Samsoni 

WORLDPROO 


TARGET 


a  glimpse  of 

beauty  seen 


h  n    Hardy 
collection     2000 


viewpoint    showrooms,  nyc 

1    800    2j    Hardy 
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ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 


EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIE 


N    I    K    E   T  O  W   N 


FROM  PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  AND  ICON  PRODUCTIONS,  A  FILM  STARRING  MEL  GIBSON, 
HELEN  HUNT,  MARISA  TOMEI,  LAUREN  HOLLY,  MARK  FEUERSTEIN,  AND  ALAN  ALDA 

A  Chicago  advertising  executive  gets  a  whole  new  outlook  on  life  when  a  fluke  accident  gives  him  the  ability  to  read  women's  minds. 

To  receive  tickets  to  a  complimentary  advance  screening  of  What  Women  Want 
Stop  by  NikeTown  in  the  following  cities  between  November  27  and  December  14.  While  supplies  last. 

BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  ATLANTA  •  MIAMI  •  CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  PORTLAND  •  SEATTLE 
Offer  valid  through  December  14.  Screening  dates  and  locations  are  listed  on  screening  passes.  Screening  passes  must  be  in  hand  for  entry  into  theati 
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In  theaters  December  15 

For  more  information  on  What  Women  Want,  log  on  to  www.whatwomenwantmovie.com,  www.nike.com,  or  www.vanityfair.com 
TM  &  Copyright  ©  2000  by  PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  All  Rights  Reserved. 


Official  Timekeeper  of  the 
FIA  Formula  1  World  Championship 

To  commemorate  the  September  24  Indianapolis  debut  of  the  U.S.  Formula  1  Grand  Prix,  TAG 
Heuer-the  Official  Timekeeper  of  the  race-teamed  up  with  Vanity  Fair,  GQ,  and  Conde  Nast 
Traveler  for  a  New  York-style  celebration.  The  festivities  began  at  8:00  when  over  800  guests 
gathered  at  New  York  City's  Guggenheim  Museum  for  an  evening  of  cocktails,  dancing,  and  a  close 
look  at  a  Formula  1  racecar. 


A  Better  Bubbly 

For  the  truly  discriminating  connoisseur,  Dorr 
Perignon  offers  Oenotheque,  a  limited  collec 
tion  of  rare,  classic  vintage  champagnes.  Agec 
from  seven  to  20  years,  Oenotheque  1985  anc 
1973  each  illustrate  the  various  states  of  aginj 
expressed  through  aroma,  structure,  and  tex 
ture.  As  a  gift  this  holiday  season,  it  makes  ar 
unforgettable  statement. 


From  left:  A  Formula  One  racecar  was  displayed  at  the  Guggenheim  to  help  kick-off  the  TAG  Heuer 
celebration;  Susan  Nicholas,  President/CEO  of  LVMH  Watch  &  Jewelry,  welcomes  the  crowd. 


Cole  Haan's  Grand 
Opening 

Cole  Haan  enters  the  world  of  e-commerce  wi' 
its  first  online  flagship  store.  Enter  the  realm 
Casual  American  Luxury  from  your  own  hor 
and  indulge  in  all  that  Cole  Haan  has  to  offi 
handcrafted  footwear,  handbags,  and  accessorii 
Visit  www.colehaan.com  for  more  information. 


La  Grande  Dame  Makes  a  Scene 

Champagne  Veuve  Clicquot's  La  Grande  Dame  is  dramatic,  alluring,  and  provocative— and  she's 
looking  for  a  role  that  will  let  her  star  quality  shine.  Craft  a  sensational  movie  scene  (1,500-2,000 
words)  starring  La  Grande  Dame  and  you  could  win  a  trip  for  two  to  Hollywood.  Send  your 
typed  original  movie  scene  to:  "La  Grande  Dame  Contest,"  Vanity  Fair  Promotion  Department, 
4  Times  Square,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10036. 

Entries  must  be  received  by  December  31,  2000.  For  complete  details,  rules,  and  regulations, 
fax  your  request  to  212-286-6054,  or  visit  the  Clicquot  Web  site  at  www.clicquot.com. 


Jazz  It  Up 

Get  a  taste  of  Louisiana  for  yourself.  C 
800.933.6212  for  a  free  Louisiana  Tour  Gui 
before  March  15  and  enter  to  win  a  trip  to  tl 
famed  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Heritage  Festival. 

For  a  complete  list  of  contest  rules  and  regulatio 
visit  www.vanityfair.com 
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de,  meet  the  people  and  things  that  inspire  and  embody  passion. 

)eriences  that  make  memories.  That  heighten  your  senses.  And  make  you  feel  (< 
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Dressing  Game:  Fashion  Design*  M.n     '■ 

Celebrated  style-maker.  His  used i       !■      ' 

even  the  simplest  pieces  into  ,mything«j 


Tame; 

Par  None:  Golf  Course  Designer 
Robert  Trent  Jones,  Jr. 

Creator  of  the  earth-friendly  Links  at  Spanish  Bay.  Sanctuary  for 

land  and  soul,  his  courses  inspire  a  simultaneous  sense  of  awe 

and  intimidation  in  even  the  finest  players. 
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On  A  High:  Singer  Heather  Headley 

A  vard-winning  star  of  Broadway's  Aida.  The  range  in 
led  only  by  the  range  of  emotion  she  inspires  in  an 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


Builder  of  Dreams:  Architect  Richard  Meier 

Visionary  behind  art  museums  around  the  world.  Art  lovers  travel  from  near 
and  far  to  behold  not  only  the  art  on  the  walls  but  the  walls  themselves. 


Food  For  Thought: 
Executive  Chef  Bonnie  Rochellj 

Culinary  mastermind  behind  VODA  Reskiuraj 
Santa  Monica.  Inspired  by  travels  around  the' 
her  cuisine  transports  people  to  another  tirrn :  an 


(inspiration)3 

Joy  Ride:  The  Premier  Luxury  Sedan 

The  all-new  LS  430  from  Lexus.  The  excitement  you  feel  just 
looking  at  it  is  only  surpassed  by  the  exhilarating  high  of  driving  it. 


A  bpecial  Advertising  section 


Words  on  paper  barely  do  it  justice. 


They  do,  however,  give  you  some   inkling  of  this  first  Mark  Levinson*  audio  system1  designed  for  an 

remarkable   machine.   The   new   LS430  transports  automobile.  The  air  you  breathe  will  be  cleansed 

you  with  effortless  grace  and  speed,  courtesy  of  the  by  a  unique  Intuitive  Climate-Control  system  with 

most  powerful  LS  engine  ever  built.  Your  body  will  advanced  filtration*  Alas,  these  are  but  mere  words. 


be  cradled  in  a  temper- 


ature-controlled, aniline 


leather- trimmed   seat* 


that  conforms  to  your 


every  curve.   Dynamic 


To  truly  understand  this 


amazing  experience, 


we  recommend  that  you 


experience  it  for  your- 


self. We  cordially  invite 


Laser  Cruise  Control*  is  ingeniously  designed  to  you  to  test-drive  the  new  LS430  at  a  Lexus  dealer 

help  keep  you  an  appropriate  interval  from  vehicles  located  conveniently  near  you.  One  drive  and  we're 

traveling   ahead.   You   will   be   moved   by   musical  sure  you'll  agree  that  the  new  LS  430  is  indeed  the 

clarity  rivaling  live  performances,  with  the  worlds  most  inspiring  automotive  experience  in  the  world. 
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Marlboro  Full  Flavor  Kings 

For  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
Sit  www.philipmorrisusa.com  orcail  1-877-PMUSAWEB. 
g  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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We  threw  a  wrench  in  Marci's  plans 


Actually,  it  was  a  whole  toolbox  if  we're  getting  technical. 
The  Philip  Morris  Companies,  through  programs  like 
Miller  Brewing's  TOOLS  FOR  SUCCESS®,  have  provided 
scholarships,  job  training,  and  "tools"  that  have  helped 
thousands  of  technical  college  graduates  realize  their  dreams. 
For  Marci,  it  was  a  career  in  aviation  mechanics.  To  learn 
more  about  how  Philip  Morris  programs  help  aspiring  students 
get  their  careers  off  the  ground,  visit  philipmorris.com. 
Working  to  make  a  difference. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PHILIP  MORRIS  COMPANIES 


PHILIP      c  - 

MORRIS    ms?\ 
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TOM  CRUISE: 

"This  book  is  a  dynamic 
reflection  of  the  period  and  its 
personalities  through  the  eyes  of 
some  great  photographers." 

LIZ  SMITH: 

"Make  room  on  your 
bookshelves  for  this  one." 


PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY: 

'Vanity  Fair's  trademark  mix 
of  wit  and  style,  chic  and 
intelligence  is  guaranteed 

to  be  a  crowd  pleaser 

This  is  sure  to  be  one  of 
the  season's  most 
popular  gift  books." 


GEORGE  MAGAZINE: 

"Come  the  year  3000. . . 
history  will  judge  us 
by  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood. 
A  pop-culture  time  capsule  that's  bound 
to  be  one  of  the  definitive  accounts  of 
20th-century  America,  this  monumental  time  line 
of  292  photos  celebrates  our  infatuation  with  celebrity. 
It  embodies  the  American  dream:  to  be  a  star." 


OD  celebrates  the  stars  and  their  stories.  Garbo  and  Gable.  Tracy 
Hepburn.  Taylor  and  Burton.  De  Niro  and  DiCaprio.  Immortalized  by  legendary  photographe 
Cecil  Beaton,  Annie  Leibovitz,  Helmut  Newton,  Herb  Ritts,  Edward  Steichen,  Mario  Testino,  ai 
Bruce  Weber  among  them.  And  showcasing  the  magazine's  writers,  past  and  present,  includi 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Dorothy  Parker,  and  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  All  from  the  archiv 
of  Vanity  Fair,  from  1914  to  today.  Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal,  bea 
and  glamour-in  full  color-from  Viking  Studio.  IN  BOOKSTORES   NOW    $ 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


all  through  the  house: 

Holiday  style,  room  by  room 
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ouquet      \yy 
erware,  53-pc.  set 
includes  service  for  8,         \ 
29.99  Bead  flatware, 
53-pc.  set,  29.99.  Go .. 
angel  ornament,  9.99 
Also  available  at  target.com 


2  cups  sourdough  starter  1-lM  cup  cake  flour 

2/3  cup  skim  milk  1/Sup  sugar 

1/3  lb.  butter-melted  2  tsp  baking  powde 

2  eggs  k  » tsp  salt 

1.  Mix  st 
together. 

2.  In  a  separate  bowl  sift  a 


before  making  waf 
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HILIPS  kitchen  appliances 
combine  sleek  design  with  innovative 
features.  Coffee  Maker  with  timer,  54.9 
Waffle  Maker,  39.99.  Citrus  juicer,  59.99 


PHILIPS  Kitchen  Appliances  available  only  at  Tar 


Also  available  at  target.com 


French  onion  soup.  Sourdough  waffles.  Apples 
flambe.  Is  your  kitchen  ready  for  a  long  winter's 
*  Time-honored  traditions  will  come 
her  more  smoothly  when  you've  got  the 
ht  tools  at  hand. 


This  page:  KITCHEN  ESSENTIALS 
BY  CALPHALON*  hard-anodized 
cookware  with  nonstick  interiors  and 
tempered  glass  lids.  8-pc.  set,  144.99 
J  A.  HENCKELS  Forged  Pro  knives, 
7-pc.  block  set,  149.99 


This  page:  Welcome  Santa 
or  other  guests  with  Debbie 
Mumm  Snowman  dinnerware 
3.99-24.99.  Santa  and 
Snowman  star  pillows, 
12.99  each 
Also  available  at  target. 
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Advertisement 


The  Family  Room 


holiday  central 


Create  a  sense  of  warmth  and  ease  with 
holiday  touches  that  reflect  your  own  family's 
style  and  traditions,  adding  something  new 
to  the  mix  each  year  to  build  a  collection  of 
future  heirlooms. 


•    • 
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This  page:  Top  the  mantel 
with  heirlooms-in-the-making 
Stuffed  snowman,  19.99 
Painted  wood  nutcrackers, 
1999  each 
Metal  reindeer,  19.99 


ves  Design   tea  set  in  polished 
stainless  steel.  Sugar  and  creamer,  24.99 
Hot  beverage  server,  29.99  Glass  tray,  29.99 
Hardwood  games.  Chess/checkers  set, 
.<£  checkers  set  (not  shown) 


On  the  cover: 

Cool,  beautiful  and  wintry:  entertaining 
wares  in  silver  and  blue.  Beaded 
coaster  set,  14.99.  Blue  vase,  29.99 
Stained  glass  frames,  12.99-14.99 
Brushed  metal  champagne  bucket, 
19.99.  Brushed  metal  tray,  24.99 
Organza  wine  gift  bag,  6.99 
Reindeer  candle  holder,  16.99 


"NOT  WORTH  THE  TRIP  DOWN  THE  CHIMNEY." 

--Santa 


Avoid  the  bag  of  coal.  This  year,  s<  rve  Giant  Chocolate -Toffee 
Cookies,  Get  the  recipe  at  epicurious.com/go/cookies 
hundreds  of  other  delicious  holida 
from  Gourmet  and  Bon  Ap\ 


efiicujH€H£&+  com 


0  2000  Co«d*N«  lot  AJ  '.ght. 
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Lk>ing  by  the  Hook 
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Mi^mM    '"''  lnclv      ul,'L'  '"  iIk'  'iIc 
Bf   K     '  led  or  the  things  thai 

W     W     you've  read  or  seen,  or  the 

T  T  moments  thai  have  touched 
your  heart,  that  doesn't  at  some  point  in- 
fluence the  publication  you  run.  A  couple 
of  personal  examples.  When  I  was  grow- 
ing up  in  (  anada.  my  mother  was  a  huge 

fan  of  a  certain  kind  of  book  set  in  New  York,  epitomized  by  the  works 
of  Patrick  Dennis,  author  of  Auntie  Maine,  Little  Me,  and  The  Joyous 
Season.  She  got  me  onto  the  books  as  a  teen,  and  I  plowed  through 
them  all.  In  those  days.  1  read  just  about  any  novel  set  in  New  York, 
but  Dennis's  books  helped  form  my  image  of  what  life  was  like  for  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  fancy  East  Side  buildings  with  doormen  and  awnings 
over  the  entrances  and  who  had  uniformed  maids  and  dog-walkers. 

1  hadn't  thought  of  Patrick  Dennis  for  years  when  his  name  came  up 
in  conversation  with  senior  articles  editor  Aimee  Bell.  She,  it  turns  out, 
had  been  a  fan  as  well.  And  so,  she  said,  was  contributing  editor  Leslie 
Bennetts.  The  result  of  that  conversation  was  Leslie's  delightful  profile 
of  Dennis,  which  appeared  in  this  year's  September  issue. 

It  might  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  parents  who  have  read 
Goodnight  Moon,  by  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  have  probably  read  it  more 
often  than  any  other  single  book.  You  don't  get  this  little  classic  at  first. 
Or,  at  least,  I  didn't.  It  seems  rather  flimsy  and  simple.  But  with  repeat- 
ed readings  to  a  young  child  at  bedtime  you  come  to  realize  that  there 
is  something  magical  and  hypnotic  about  it.  As  the  father  of  four,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  I  have  read  Goodnight  Moon  hundreds  of  times.  And, 
like  many  parents,  I  find  that  my  eyes  now  tend  to  mist  a  bit  at  the  very 
sight  of  the  cover.  When  Martha  Pichey  suggested  a  profile  on  Brown 


with  the  news  that  a  trove  of  her  ui 
lished  children's  books  had  been  d 
ered,  I  was  thrilled.  I  was  also  comr 
taken  by  the  fact  that  the  house 
Brown  wrote  is  just  a  few  blocks 
my  own  in  Greenwich  Village.  The 
of  Martha's  query  appears  on  pag< 
Staying  on  the  subject  of  boo 
the  same  time  submitting  to  a  spa: 
blatant  self-promotion,  may  I  recommend  in  this  gift-giving  he 
season  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood,  just  out  from  Viking  Studio  b 
("Cast  of  Thousands;  Cost  of  Millions;  Years  in  the  Making; 
Laugh;  You'll  Cry";  and  so  forth.) 

In  preparing  his  story  on  Bill  Clinton's  memories  of  life  in  the 
House,  which  appears  on  page  326,  editor  of  creative  develop 
David  Friend  took  along  an  advance  copy  of  the  book  to  give 
president.  As  he  flipped  through  the  volume,  examining  page  after 
Clinton  provided  his  own  commentary.  Of  a  Helmut  Newton  port 
a  sultry  Sigoumey  Weaver  in  a  drenched,  see-through  blouse:  "Sigc 
Weaver.  That's  amazing.  I've  never  seen  that  picture."  A  Kim  Ba 
nude  by  Herb  Ritts:  "Kim  Basinger,  one  of  the  all-time  gorgeous 
en.  Nice  person.  Alec  Baldwin,  he's  a  good  friend  of  ours."  The 
dent  loved  Slim  Aarons's  unforgettable  shot  of  Clark  Gable,  J 
Stewart,  Gary  Cooper,  and  Van  Heflin  taken  at  Romanoff's  in  B 
Hills.  He  not  only  knew  the  year  the  picture  was  taken  (195' 
quizzed  an  aide  on  the  name  of  Heflin's  co-star  in  Shane  (Alan  I 
Auntie  Mame,  Goodnight  Moon,  Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood.  Or 
lost  classic  that's  winning  new  admirers  after  years  of  critical  n< 
One  you  probably  already  have.  And  the  last  one  you  need  abc 
else  this  year.  Happy  holidays.  -GRAYDON  CAI 


Hollywood  on  the  Potomac 


ON  THE  COVER 
Jude  Law  wears  a  T-shirt  by  Calvin  Klein  Underw 

Hair  by  Maury  Hopson.  Grooming  by 

Gucci  Westman.  Styled  by  Bill  Mullen.  Props  stylet 

Thomas  Thurnauer.  Photographed  exclusively 

for  V.F.  by  Bruce  Weber  at  Suze  Randall's  ranch 

Malibu,  California,  on  September  27,  2000. 
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TheE3: 
Where  the  rational  mind 
and  the  emotional  mind  collide 

^WH*  Safely,  of  course. 


When  it  comes  to  buying  a  car,  it's  easy  to  be  of  two  minds.  The  rational  mind  desires  things  like  safety  ai 
value.  The  emotional  mind  is  swayed  by  performance  and  style.  Fortunately,  there  is  the  E320.  It's  a  rcl 
model  for  luxury  cars,  precisely  because  it  embodies  all  those  attributes.  So  you  should  have  no  difficull 
making  up  both  your  minds.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-FOR-MERCEDES  or  visit  www.MBUSA.com. 


Mercedes-Benz 


i-Benz  USA.  LLC 
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Special  correspondent 

Dominiclc  Dunne  began 

investigating  the  mysterious  death 

of  billionaire  banking  mogul 

Edmond  Safra  alter  receiving  an 

anonymous  lip.  but  identifying 

the  facts  among  the  wildly  swirling 

rumors  was  no  simple  task.  "It 

look  me  to  Monte  Carlo, 

the  Riviera,  and  Paris,  meeting 

fascinating  people  and 

listening  to  fascinating  stories," 

says  Dunne,  who  is  currently 

working  on  a  new  novel  entitled 

A  Solo  Act.  "There  were 

times  when  I  felt  I  was  in  a 

cloak-and-dagger  melodrama." 

His  story  begins  on  page  346. 


Jude  Law  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  actor 
producers,  including  Edward  Norton 
and  Warren  Beatty,  whom  contributing  edi 
Peter  Bislcind  has  profiled  for  V.F. 
"Law  said  over  and  over  again  how  much 
he  admired  Beatty.  I  think  because  he's 
another  leading  man  who  developed  his  o\ 
projects  and  then  went  out  and  fought  for 
them."  Companies  such  as  Law's  Natural 
Nylon  are  the  next  wave,  Biskind 
believes.  "They're  not  being  stampeded 
into  production,  they're  using  their  own  m 
as  seed  money,  and  they're  avoiding  major 
studio  financing,  since  with  studio  money 
come  lots  of  strings."  The  author  of 
Easy  Riders,  Raging  Bulls,  about  the  films 
the  70s,  Biskind  is  now  at  work  on  a  book 
about  the  90s  independent-film  scene. 


INTRODUCING 


CHAUMET 

JoAILLIER       DEI'UIS       1780 

Paris 


ile  exclusively  at  Saks 
etailers. 
>1  location,  please 
■00-321-4832. 


In  this  year  alone,  Patricia  Bosworth 

has  won  a  Front  Page  Award  for 

her  September  1999  V.F.  article  on  Elia 

Kazan;  completed  a  biography  of 

Marlon  Brando  (for  the  Penguin  "Lives" 

series),  due  out  next  fall;  and  become 

a  senior  fellow  at  Columbia  University's 

National  Arts  Journalism  Program, 

which  will  allow  her  to  research  a  biography 

on  Jane  Fonda.  In  the  spring,  a  film 

based  on  her  book  about  Diane  Arbus 

will  go  into  pre-production.  And  still 

Bosworth  has  managed  to  write 

this  month  about  philanthropist  Irene 

Diamond,  who  has  supported  everything 

from  aids  research  lo  gun  control. 

"Her  commitment  sets  her  apart,"  says 

Bosworth.  "She  sees  these  projects 

through  to  fruition." 
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Iterance  for  women 


ORGIO  VRMWI 


VANITY  FAIR 


VAIN  MT     PAI  K 

network 


ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION 


EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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Lexus 

www.  lexus.  com 

For  more  information  on  the  Lexus  line  of 

Luxury  automobiles,  please  visit  our  Web 

site  at:  www.lexus.com. 


LONGINES 


I    BLEGANCl  I'd   rEMPS  DEPU1S  1832 

www.  longines.  com 

Longines,  the  elegance  of  time  since 

1832,  has  a  rich  history  of  creating 

timeless,  classically  elegant  timepieces. 


Get  in.  Be  moved. 

www.MazdaUSA.com 

MazdaUSA.com  offers  complete  informa- 
tion on  every  Mazda  vehicle.  Visitors  can 
"build  their  own"  Mazda,  receive  a  quote, 
find  special  promotions,  and  locate  the 
nearest  dealer. 


MIKIMOTQ 

THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  (TJLTURED  PEARLS.  SINCE  B93 

www.  mikimoto.  com 

Synonymous  with  uncompromising 

quality,  superb  craftsmanship,  and  design 

artistry,  Mikimoto  presents  its  exceptional 

collection  of  the  world's  finest  cultured 

pearls  at  Mikimoto  Boutiques  and  fine 

jewelers  worldwide. 
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www.NeimanMarcus.com 

www.NeimanMarcus.com  is  the  ultimate 
online  destination  for  luxury  in  fashion, 
jewelry,  gifts,  and  beauty,  and  for  the  per- 
sonal service  that  has  made  us  legendary. 


nike 

www.nike.com 

The  most  complete  selection  of  Nike 

products  anywhere— from  customizable 

footwear  to  Internet  exclusives,  teamed 

with  interactive  coverage  of  the 

world's  top  athletes. 


OMEGA 

www.omega.ch 

OMEGA,  celebrating  over  150  years  of 

excellence  in  watchmaking,  brings  you 

news  about  our  products,  history,  exciting 

events,  ond  our  celebrity  ambassadors 

like  Cindy  Crawford  and  Pierce  Brosnan. 


PATEK  PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 
www.patek.  com 

See  the  Patek  Philippe  Collection, 

tour  the  workshops  in  Geneva,  and 

discover  how  the  finest  timepieces  in 

the  world  are  made. 


.QtfJKIPAQJg. 
PERRIER-3Q3ET 

www.pjfleur.com 

Perrier-Jouet  Fleur  de  Champagne.  Order 
flowers  by  the  bunch,  or  buy  the  bottle. 
Visit  us  at  www.pjfleur.com  to  experience 
the  World  of  Champagne  and  Romance. 

PHILIPS 

iv  w  w.  philips  usa.  com/Van 

The  PHILIPS  SOMBA  TV  combines 

futuristic  design  with  fun.  Even  when 

it's  turned  off,  the  Somba  is  on. 

For  detailed  product  information, 

please  visit  www.philipsusa.com/Van. 
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'latinum  Guild  International 
www.preciousplatinum.  com 

Discover  the  world's  most  precious 
jewelry  metal-platinum. 


RADO 

Switzerland 

www.  rado.com 
Rodo  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Swiss 

wotch  manufacturers  and  the  leading 

producer  of  scratchproof  design  watches. 

For  a  retailer  near  you,  please  call 

800-283-7236  or  visit  www.rado.com. 


RANDOM  HOUSE 

CHILDREN'*  BOOKS 

www.  randomhouse.  com/kids/ 

Kids  @  Random  is  the  online  home  of 

Random  House  Children's  Books.   Books, 

games,  authors,  special  give-aways  for 

everyone  who  loves  children's  books. 
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/"^ENVELOPE 

GIFTS    ONLINE 

www.redenvelope.com 

RedEnvelope's  refined  selection  of 
stylish  merchandise  and  simple,  elegant 
design  makes  selecting  and  purchasing 

a  gift  online  effortless.  For  more 

information  and  catalog  requests,  visit 

www.RedEnvelope.com  or 

call  877-733-3683. 


Reebok 

CLASSIC 

www.reebok.com 

Reebok  Classic  introduces  three  new 
footwear  collections,  featuring  the  ulti- 
mate in  comfort,  style,  and  soft  leathers. 


O  Samsonite 

WORLDPROOF 

www.Samsonite.com 

As  one  of  the  world's  leading  travel 

brands,  Samsonite  offers  products  to 

meet  any  traveler's  needs. 

Please  call  800-262-8282 

or  visit  www.Samsonite.com  for 

more  information. 


SATIRN, 
www.saturn.com 

Sporty  and  stylish.  The  thoughtfully 
designed  three-door  coupe.  Call 

800-522-5000,  visit  us  at 

www.saturn.com,  or  stop  by  your 

local  retailer  to  learn  more. 


SEIKO 

www.SEIKOUSA.com 

Technology.  Style.  Quartz  Accuracy. 

The  new  timepiece  collections  from 

Seiko  have  it  all. 


www.slates.com 

Slates*  clothing  for  men  and  women. 


NfanGogh 
Vcxika 
www.wncenfvodka.com 

Ultrapremium  gin,  vodka,  and  vodka  infu- 
sions showcase  the  highest  level  of  the 
Dutch  distillers'  art  in  Van  Gogh-themed 
artisan  bottles.  For  purchasing  informa- 
tion, call  888-539-3361. 


www.  tagheuer.  com 

TAG  Heuer  is  a  leading  producer 

of  prestigious  Swiss  sports  watches  and 

chronographs.  To  find  the  authorized 

dealer  nearest  you,  please  visit 

www.tagheuer.com. 


www.talbots.com 

Now  it's  easier  than  ever  to  shop  at 

Talbots  for  the  classic  clothing  you  love. 

Simply  visit  our  online  store  at 

www.talbots.com. 
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www.  turnerclassicmovies.  com 

Turnerclassicmovies.com  is  the  online 
destination  for  classic  movie  lovers, 
featuring  complete  program  listings, 
movie  trailers,  trivia  contests,  games, 
celebrity  chats,  merchandise,  and  more. 


Timberland® 

www.  timberland.  com 

For  information  about  Timberland  boots, 
shoes,  clothes,  and  gear  for  men,  wome 
and  kids;  where  to  buy  Timberland;  and  t 

learn  about  our  community  service,  visit 
www.timberland.com. 


TOYOTA     eve- km  da  ii 
www.toyota.com/prlus 

Indulge  yourself  with  Solora   For 

more  information  regarding  Toyota's 

stylish,  personal  luxury  coupe  visit  our 

Web  site  at  www.toyota.com  or 

call  800-GOTOYOTA. 


^Clicquot 

www.  E-Clicquol.  com 

"I'll  bring  the  Veuve  Clicquot.   You 
bring  the  glasses."   E-Clicquot.com,  the 
exclusive  online  store  for  Champagne 

Veuve  Clicquot  gifts,  apparel,  and 
wine  accessories. 


(SS       WORLD  GOLD  COUNCIL 

www.gold.org 

The  WGC  is  an  international  organizatic 

formed  and  funded  by  leading  mining 

companies  to  promote  gold. 
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rhe  "Double"  Collection  in  reversible  18  KT  yellow  and  white  gold,  by  Chimento. 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION.  I  800.854.0  I  22  OR  JEWELS@CHIMENTO  COM 
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The  Gold  Fashioned  Girls,  to  be  continued...      6 


IIMATI-  ITALIAN  ART  OF  CREATING 


FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  RETAILER,  1 .800.853  5958  OR  WWW  COINROBERTO  IT 


Some  images 

will  live  on  long  after  we're  gone.  And 

we  get  to  choose 

which  ones  those  are. 
To  date,  the  Sierra  Club  has  helped 
protect  over  8,000  miles 
of  wild  and  scenic  rivers 


and  100  million  acres  of  pristine  wilder- 


ness from  sprawl,  pollution, 


and  other  threats.  Contact  us  now, 


and  learn  how  you  can  help 


save  even  more 


Sierra 
Club 


FOUNDED  1892 

85  Secouj  St,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

(415)977-5653 

www.sierraclub.org 

E-mail:  information@sierraclub.org 


Below:  Tony  Stone  Images.  David  Muencn 
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a  HON  MOVIES 

i    ;iKN  STYLE  LOVE  STORIES. 

...FlNI  SWORD  FIGHTS,  GRAVITY 

DEFYING  BA1  HI'S.  RAI'iUROUS 

SMOOCHES    GENUINE  OLD 

ASH  ION  ED  MOVIE  MAGIC!" 

CRITIC'S  CHOICE 

-Richard  Corllu, 
TIME  MAGAZINE 
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CROUCHi^^ftGER 

Hiddek^Bragon 


AN  ANG  LEE  FILM 

SONY  PICTURES  CLASSICS  m  COLUMBIA  PICTURES  FILM  PRODUCTION  ASIA 

i  in  association  ww  GOOD  MACHINE  INTERNATIONAL  w  EDKO  FILMS, 

ZOOM  HUNT  PRODUCTION  in  collaboration  win  CHINA  FILM  CO-PRODUCTION  CORP. 

ABASIA  UNION  FILM  &  ENTERTAINMENT  LTD.  ,v,ANG  LEE  film 

CROUCHING  TIGER,  HIDDEN  DRAGON  CHOW  YUN  FAT  MICHELLE  YEOH 

ZHANG  ZIYI  CHANG  CHEN  LANGSIHUNG  CHENG  PEIPEI 

■ncciHrasawlAN  DUN  cbicsolg BY  YO-YO  MA  pbcoucikahskmde^ TIM  YIP 

editeoeyTIM  SQUYRES  action  chokoqfwhed  by  YUEN  WO  PING 

PHUTCGIWHED  Bf  PETER  PAU  BASED  OH  THE  BOOK  BV  WANG  DU  LU 


raffle 
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iMENfWBrWANG  HUI  LINGamOAMES  SCHAMUSaudTSAI  KUO  JUNG 

DIHECTEd  BY  ANG  LEE 
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For  special  correspondent 

Amy  Fine  Collins,  the  closing 

30  years  ago  of  the  Colony, 

the  legendary  Manhattan  restaurant 

where  pecking-order  seating 

began,  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 

Although  she  never  dined 

there  herself,  Collins,  whose  story 

begins  on  page  270,  nonetheless 

feels  nostalgic  for  the  standards  of 

taste  and  behavior  that  the 

Colony  upheld.  "A  civilized 

institution  like  the  Colony  could 

only  flourish  during  an  era  in 

which  discretion,  community,  and 

continuity  mattered  more 

than  greed,  self-interest,  and 

glitz,"  Collins  says. 


Even  wilh  a  Broadway  revival  <>f  his 
I960  play.  The  lies!  Man,  and 
the  publication  of  The  Golden  Age, 
the  final  volume  of  his  "American 
Chronicles"  series.  Gore  Vidal  has 
found  time  to  reflect  this  election 
season.  "I  have  been  a  fascinated 
student  of  what  Charles  A.  Beard 
called  'the  perpetual  war  for 
perpetual  peace,'"  says  Vidal,  whose 
advice  to  the  president-elect  starts 
on  page  136.  "As  for  what  the  press 
dutifully  calls  my  distant  cousinage 
with  AJ  Gore,  each  was  brought  up  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  other— I  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  with  my  grandfather 
Senator  T.  P.  Gore;  Albert  junior  with 
his  father,  Senator  Albert  Gore,  in 
the  Fairfax  Hotel,  owned  by  our 
mutual  cousin  Grady  Gore.  We  are 
not  distant.  Only  wary." 


From  1968  to  1976,  Hunter  S. 
Thompson  was  on  his  savage  burn  acr< 
the  national  political  scene,  carrying 
on  a  personal  war  against  Richard  Nixo 
consuming  inhuman  amounts  of  drugs, 
and  showing  readers  what  the  country 
become.  Convinced  he  wouldn't  live 
past  25,  Thompson  thought  his  letters 
would  be  published  posthumously. 
Collected  in  the  new  book  Fear  and 
Loathing  in  America  (Simon  &  Schuste 
and  excerpted  on  page  228,  they 
chronicle  his  reckoning  with  the  era. 
"Getting  involved  in  this  period  was  lik 
being  in  a  vortex  of  some  kind  consta 
motion,  a  constant  crisis,"  says  Thomp 
"But  I  couldn't  afford  to  rethink  my 
destination,  because  I  was  going  too  fa 
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(  bntributing  editor  Nancy  Jo  Sales  found 

;irlisi  l);imiL'ii  Must  remarkably  cooperative  and 

unspoiled,  given  the  lavish  attention  lie 

has  recently  received.  "I  think  he  is  everything  an 

artist  should  be,"  says  Sales,  who  profiled  the 

Hilton  sisters  for  the  September  issue.  "Not  only 

is  his  work  stunning  and  provocative,  but  he's 

one  of  the  lew  people  I've  interviewed  who  isn't 

concerned  with  what  his  publicist  says,  or 

how  he's  going  to  look,  even  physically,  or  what 

you're  going  to  think  of  him.  He's  just  an 

open,  free  soul  who  encounters  the  world  in 

a  very  immediate  way." 


J 


On  page  198,  contributing  editor 
Nick  Tosches  writes  about  two  of  his 
favorite  subjects:  music  and  wiseguys. 
He  shares  the  Runyonesque  tales  of  rock's       I 
early  producers  and  promoters,  who 
worked  "in  the  undergrowth  of  the  music 
business."  An  acclaimed  music  critic  and 
the  biographer  of  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  Dean  Marti 
and  boxer  Sonny  Liston,  Tosches  is  now  at 
work  on  a  novel  entitled  In  the  Hand  of  DanteM 
His  book  Where  Dead  Voices  Gather,  which 
he  describes  as  "a  sort  of  Rosetta  stone  to  the  I 
unknown  sources  of  rock  'n"  roll,"  will  be 
published  in  the  spring  by  Little,  Brown. 


For  Martha  Pichey,  studying  the  life  of 

Margaret  Wise  Brown,  who  wrote  many 

children's  favorites,  including  Goodnight  Moon,  had 

moments  of  frustration.  "Sometimes  I  wished 

that  I  could  make  her  appear  before  me,  just  so  that 

I  could  shake  some  sense  into  her,"  says  Pichey. 

'"Look  at  your  legacy!,'  I  wanted  to  shout.  'You  don't 

need  to  harbor  this  gnawing  ambition  to  write 

for  grown-ups,  because  you've  written  so  beautifully 

for  children.'"  Pichey,  formerly  an  editor  at 

Scholastic  and  at  Travel  &  Leisure,  has  taken  her 

own  words  to  heart.  Now  in  London  writing  a 

children's  movie,  she  says,  "It's  the  hardest  writing 

to  do  well— to  stay  simple  and  yet  tell  a 

meaningful  tale.  Brown  did  it  again  and  again." 


Since  1985,  contributing  artist 
Tim  Sheaffer  has  been  evoking  personalities, 
both  real  and  imagined,  for  Vanity  Fair. 
Sheaffer  describes  his  brush-and-ink  illustration 
as  "neurotic  collages"  and  says  that  "the 
originals  are  really  frightening— like  Frankenstei 
By  originals,  he  means  the  many  individual 
illustrations  whose  parts  he  cobbles  together  to 
make  up  one  image  (an  eyebrow  from  one 
drawing,  a  nostril  from  another).  Crediting  "thi 
magic  of  reproduction,"  Sheaffer  explains, 
with  characteristic  self-deprecation,  "my  drawir 
are  not  as  fresh  and  easy  as  they  look."  In  this 
issue,  he  captures  the  Christmas  spirit  as 
Nan  Darien  goes  "auto-gifting"  on  Fifth  Avcni 
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Audrey,  anyone? 


Gp£. 


teoducipg  Audrey!"  The  first  Digital  Home  Assistant  from  3Com. 

this  what  your  kitchen  drawer  looks  like?  Thought  so.  That's  why  we  invented  Audrey.  Audrey  is  an  online  family  organizer.  You  get 

■mail  you  can  send  by  scribbling,  talking  or  typing.  A  datebook,  address  book  and  calendar.  And  a  new  way  to  access  preselected  sites     _^ 

i  the  Internet  with  the  turn  of  a  dial.  Audrey  syncs  with  Palm'"  compatible  devices,  and  comes  in  five  colors  to  match  your  kitchen.    O  O  vJ  | 

I  learn  more  about  Audrey,  the  new  family  of  Ergo"  products  and  for  a  listing  of  ISPs  that  work  with  Audrey,  go  to  3Com.com/ergo.  Simple  sets  you  free 
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introducing  the  all-new  ford 


THAT     FINAL,     OBLIGATORY,     YET     ALMOST     INSIGNIFICANT 


ENTRY     ON     YOUR     RESUME     CALLED     "HOBBIES"? 


A    NEW    BREED    OF, ... 
SPORT    UTILITY    VEH 


It's    time    to    enlarge    the    typeface. 


Best-  in-class__^\ 
passenger  ropm 


Best- in-class 
cargo  capacity, 


<55Z<tl!mNO  BOUNDARIESn 


FORD       OUTFITTERS 


Available 

Control  Trac"  II  V 


Available  201-hp 
Duratec  V6 


Available  accessor 
to  carry  your  gea 


Mandatory  discovery 
of  your  true  passion 


Starting  well- equipped 
at  $18,160" 


From  Ford  Outfitters. 
The  most  far-reaching 
sport  utility  vehicles 
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Lucida.  The  Wedding  Band. 

The  cut  of  each  diamond  is  a  patented  Tiffany  original. 

The  shape  is  square,  with  a  high  step  crown  and  wide  corners. 

The  faceting  is  intricate,  with  a  brilliant  style  pavilion. 

As  a  single  stone,  Lucida  generates  a  shower  of  light. 

As  a  band  of  channel  set  stones,  Lucida  dazzles. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Lucida  engagement  rings  from  $2,060  to  $1,000,000.  Lucida  weddbg  bands  from  $6,300  to  $6,900. 
>rmore  information  and  to  receive  a  complimentary  "How  to  Buy  a  Diamond"  booklet  or  video,  call  800-526-0649.  Or  visit  tiffany. Com 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTINI    Mi    I-  ROM 


Writing  profiles  lor  17- "s  annual  Hall 
oi  I  ame  is  a  "funny  discipline,"  says  senic 
articles  editor  Bruce  Handy.  "It's  an 
odd  combination  of  hagiography  and  haik 
Still,  he  enjoyed  the  challenge  of 
crystallizing  the  accomplishments  of  such 
Hall  of  I  amers  as  Tiger  Woods,  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  and  Katie  Coui 
He  believes  that  people  trying  to 
understand  the  year  2000  a  century  from 
now  "could  do  a  lot  worse  than  looking 
at  a  picture  of  Survivor's  Richard  Hatch 
sitting  naked  in  a  room  full  of  ugly 
whale  paintings."  Also  for  this  issue,  Hanc 
edited  stories  by  Bruce  McCall,  Nick 
Tosches,  and  Peter  Biskind. 


As  V.F.'s  editor  of  creative  development, 

David  Friend  has  edited  many  of 

the  magazine's  visual  stories  since  1998. 

For  this  issue,  Friend,  after  gaining 

access  to  private  White  House  photos, 

visited  the  Oval  Office  with  contributing 

photographer  Harry  Benson  and 

elicited  some  of  President  Clinton's 

memories  from  the  last  eight  years. 

"The  president  clearly  understands  that 

this  is  the  age  of  the  image,"  says  Friend, 

formerly  the  director  of  photography 

at  Life.  "He  lives  in  front  of  a  lens." 

Along  with  Graydon  Carter,  Friend 

edited  the  new  book  Vanity  Fair's 

Hollywood  (Viking  Studio). 


: 


While  reporting  on  Los  Alamos  scientist 
Wen  Ho  Lee.  contributing  editor  Edwa 
Klein  was  in  for  a  surprise  adventure 
a  ride  in  an  Ohio-class  nuclear  submarin 
the  coast  of  Georgia.  "I  was  shocked  to 
learn  I  would  be  sleeping  wedged  betwed 
two  44-foot-tall  Trident  missiles  armed  v4 
the  W-88  warhead,  the  most  advanced  I 
thermonuclear  device  in  the  American  I 
arsenal,"  says  Klein.  "That  night,  the  cam 
took  us  down  600  feet.  It  was  eerie  to  gfl 
silently  under  the  Atlantic,  knowing  thatfc 
possessed  enough  firepower  to  destroy  al 
entire  continent."  Klein  is  at  work  onat 
entitled  The  Kennedy  Curse  for  Hyperio 


This  month,  contributing  editor 

Bruce  McCall  ponders  what  the  career  of 

Albert  Speer,  Adolf  Hitler's  personal 

architect,  might  have  looked  like  after  the  war. 

"An  outlaw  and  a  prisoner  somewhere  in 

Germany,  he  could  not  get  any  work,"  imagines 

McCall,  but  he  continued  to  maintain  "one 

view  of  everything."  Even  when  trying  to  obtain 

commissions  in  America  that  were  beneath 

him,  for  a  car  wash  or  a  hamburger  joint,  Speer, 

as  is  evident  on  page  192,  remained  true  to  the 

Nazi  spirit  of  obsessive  control.  McCall's  next 

book,  about  1950s  dream  cars,  will  be  published 

in  the  fall  of  2001  by  Crown. 
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TAGHeuer 

SWISS  MADE   SINCE    1860 


LINK        ■     -.    .     : 


For  an  authorized  dealer  nearest  you,  visit  tagheuer.com  or  call  1  -800-268-5055.  TAG  Heuer's  U.S.  limited 
warranty  is  valid  only  for  products  purchased  from  authorized  dealers  and  bearing  our  serial  number 


And  tell  the  stories  later. 

k/^'s  photographers 

and  stylists  got  a  few  surprises 

along  the  way 
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THE  SHOOTING  GALLERY:  Clockwise  from 
lop,  Stockholm-based  photographer 
Jonas  Karlsson  (right)  with  his  cabdriver- 
guide,  Kevin  Cheetham/  and  some  local 
kids,  in  Easington,  England;  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  who  reminisced 
with  Karlsson  about  his  days  in  the 
navy  and  the  Swedish  girl  he  fell  for 
when  his  unit  was  in  Stockholm;  hairstylist 
Sally  Hershberger  puts  some  finishing 
touches  on  Jane  Fonda's  new  look;  Survivor 
winner  Richard  Hatch,  sitting  pretty  in  his 
backyard  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


I 


he  V.F.  photo  staff  often  spends  days  setting 
up  a  shoot,  and  once  in  a  while  it's  a  tota 
waste  of  time.  Everything  falls  apart,  and  th( 
photographer  finds  himself  at  square  one,  in,  say 
Vladivostok.  Case  in  point,  Jonas  Karlsson's  shoo 
of  Stephen  Daldry  and  Jamie  Bell,  the  directo 
and  star  of  the  new  British  sensation  Billy  Elliot 
Upon  arriving  in  Easington,  England,  Karlsson  se 
about  finding  the  film's  various  locations  to  use  fo 
his  pictures.  But  he  quickly  learned  from  the  BiU 
Elliot  "people"  that  he  was  on  his  own  in  thi 
quest.  Luckily,  Karlsson  found  himself  in  the  tax 
cab  of  one  Kevin  Cheetham,  who  had  becom 
mildly  obsessed  with  the  film,  and  who  took  Karl; 
son  to  the  street  where  much  of  the  movie  wa 
shot.  Sometimes  the  surprise  is  simply  the  persor 
ality  of  the  subject  himself.  For  example,  Judg 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  who  stuck  it  to  Micrc 
soft  this  year,  turned  out  to  be  a  lot  like  "Sant 
Claus,"  says  Karlsson.  For  the  shoot  of  Survive 
winner  Richard  Hatch,  Annie  Leibovitz  and  con 
pany  braced  themselves  for  a  real  weasel.  Insteac 
Hatch  was  "a  lovely  guy,"  reports  style  productio 
editor  Kathryn  MacLeod.  It  took  zero  coaxing  t 
get  him  out  of  his  clothes.  Once  naked,  he  prance 
about  merrily,  watering  the  plants  and  waving  t 
the  neighbors.  As  for  Jane  Fonda,  "you  forgot  yo 
were  looking  at  a  62-year-old  grandmother,"  sa> 
MacLeod.  Until,  that  is,  "she  started  talking  aboi 
needlework."  □ 
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DUBYA'S  BAD-AIR  DAYS 

Readers  cast  voles  on  Gail  Sheehy;  Sierra  Leone  illuminated;  Putin,  spot-on; 

thank  von,  Dorninick  Dunne;  girl  talk  and  "The  New  Establishment";  Kate  Hudson 

on  the  loose;  cutting  through  Pucci's  past;  oh  behave,  Mike  Myers 


J  asi  when  I  thought  Vanity  Fair 
could  not  top  the  insightful, 
crisp  writing  from  the  likes  of 
Dorninick  Dunne  and  Chris- 
topher Hitchens,  who  skewer 
the  left,  right,  and  anyone  with 
foibles  m  between,  along  comes  Gail  Shee- 
hy with  her  article  on  George  W.  Bush 
["The  Accidental  Candidate,"  October]. 
Too  many  partisans  examine  the  Texas 
governor  through  their  own  narrow, 
self-interested  worldview.  Sheehy 's  article 
shows  that  he  is  neither  the  "com 
passionate  conservative"  who  is 
a  chip  off  the  old  block  nor 
the  aging  frat  boy  with  limit- 
ed intelligence  who  man 
ages  to  shield  his  extrem- 
ist views. 

George  W.  Bush  is 
simply  in  over  his  head 
—a  tragicomic  figure 
pushed  onto  the  na- 
tional stage  almost 
against  his  better  judg- 
ment. While  I  voted 
for  his  G.O.P.  rival 
John  McCain  in  the 
primaries,  I  will  be  pull- 
ing the  lever  for  Al  Gore  on  No- 
vember 7.  And  not  because  Governor 
Bush  is  evil,  but  because  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  lead  this  nation. 

MARK  WEBSTER 

Madison.  Wisconsin 

GAIL  SHEEHY'S  blunt  and  clear-eyed  arti- 
cle on  George  W.  Bush  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  any  voter  concerned 
with  the  environment.  While  I  found  the 
family  history  of  the  Bushes  of  some  in- 
terest, as  I  did  Bush's  intellectual  "gifts," 
the  real  meat  of  the  article  is  the  dis- 
closure of  the  environmental  debacle  in 
Odessa,  Texas.  If  what  Bush  and  his  co- 
horts have  allowed  to  happen  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Odessa  is  any  indication  of  what 
the  nation  as  a  whole  could  expect  under 
a  Bush  administration,  God  help  us  all. 

JO  MacCLELLAND 
Walnut  Creek.  California 

I  AM  NAUSEATED  at  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple from  the  great  state  of  Texas  would 

I  T  Y     FAIR 


GOOD  OIL  BOY 

In  her  article,  Gail  Sheehy  reported 

that  George  W.  Bush  signed  a  bill  allowing 

Texas's  oldest  oil  companies  to  regulate 

their  own  pollution  emissions.  Contributions  from 

the  owners  of  those  plants  jump-started 

his  presidential  campaign. 


even  allow  this  gross  environmental  disjl 
aster  to  occur.  More  than  100  outmodl 
ed  plants  pumping  tons  of  highly  toxiol 
chemicals  into  the  American  skies?  ThJ 
N.A.A.C.P.  president  in  Odessa,  Texas! 
handing  out  gas  masks  to  the  commul 
nity?  Some  250,000  kids  seriously  enl 
dangered  by  their  proximity  to  this  disl 
aster?  I  now  better  understand  why  Mr! 
Bush  would  attempt  to  leave  Texas  fol 
Washington:  so  he  could  breath! 
fresh  air  while  he  is  calling  fol 
"fresh  leadership." 

TOM  RUSER 
Tiburon,  Californi 

YOUR   DEPICTION   OF  ODESSA  wa 

the  most  outrageous  display  of  ignc 

ranee  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Ou 

school  district  is  not  putting  ou 

kids  at  risk  every  day.  The  plan 

you  so  viciously  attacked  has  bee 

the  No.  1  source  of  jobs  for  ou 

community  for  more  than 

years.  It  is  the  leader  in  deve 

oping  the  most  sophisticate 

plastics  for  use  in  the  mec 

ical,  automotive,  and 

dustrial  fields.  The  flat 

is  not  a  bomb  waiting  t 

go  off,  as  you  so  eloquen 

ly  stated.  It's  there  to  pr< 

vent  the  plant  and  its  worl 

ers  from  blowing  up  in  cas 

of  a  malfunction.  As  for  th 

billowing  black  smoke  th; 

choked  you,  impairing  yoi 

ability  to  think  properly,  I  ca 

tell  you  that  the  exhaust  comin 

out  of  the  vehicle  you  were  drivir 

caused  more  damage  to  the  enviroi 

ment  than  the  flare.  My  father,  fathe 

in-law,  two  brothers-in-law,  and  mar 

friends  have  each  spent  between  2  and  : 

years  working  in  that  plant.  I'm  prou 

to  say  they  are  all  healthy,  wealthy,  aliv 

and  kicking. 

B.  D.  PERKIJ 
Odessa,  Tex 

HOW  CAN  we  trust  a  man  to  run  our  n 
tion  when  he  did  something  as  irrespo 
sible  as  letting  the  oil  companies  in  h 
own  state  self-regulate  their  toxic-was 
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when  serenity 

comes  to 
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I   :ho\»  more  of  an 

inmenl  if  the  Sierra 

npeace  donated  monej  to 

MANN  I   II  \li(,lll  K^ 
Seattle  Washington 

rEXAS  is  pollution-free  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Texas  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Commission  [T.N.R.C.C.] 
and  the  Bush  governorship.  We  invite 
you  to  come  out  and  smell  the  fresh  air, 
gaze  into  the  night  sky.  and  see  all  the 
stars  with  a  clarity  not  found  in  other 
slates.  West  Texas  and  Texas  in  general 
are  wonderful  places  to  live,  and  we  do 
not  care  for  lies  contrary  to  that  fact. 

LARRY  DIRICKSON 
Odessa.  Texas 

I1IIS  PAST  JUNE  close  to  200  citizens 
testified  at  the  legislature's  public  hear- 
ings regarding  the  Sunset  Review  of  the 
T.N.R.C.C.,  including  citizens  from  Odes- 
sa. Not  one  person  testified  that  the 
TN.R.C.C.  protected  the  public  health 
or  environment  of  their  community.  In 
every  case,  the  TN.R.C.C.  was  protect- 
ing the  polluter.  The  agency  won't  even 
go  after  companies  that  operate  facili- 
ties without  a  permit.  In  addition,  it  con- 


sistently fails  to  enforce  the  2X-yeai-olcl 
(lean  Air  Act  in  Texas.  I  he  T.N.R.<  (  . 
reports  directly  to  Governoi  Hush 

CHRIS  WILSON 

Lakewaj    i< 

NOT  ONLY  IS  Ms.  Sheehy's  article  an 
obvious  attack  on  a  Republican  candi- 
date by  an  allegedly  "unbiased"  mem- 
ber of  the  press,  but  it  is  offensive  to 
those  who  suffer  from  dyslexia.  The  im- 
plication of  her  article  is  that  dyslexia 
is  a  disorder  that  renders  one  incapable 
of  performing  as  a  member  of  today's 
society.  If  this  article  were  not  about 
Governor  Bush,  but  rather  about  a  black 
inner-city  high  school  student  with  dys- 
lexia, I'm  sure  Ms.  Sheehy  would  have 
portrayed  the  student  as  a  hero  who  has 
overcome  adversity. 

RICK  BIAGI 

Chicago,  Illinois 

I  SERIOUSLY  QUESTION  Gail  Sheehy's 
ability  to  diagnose  a  learning  disability 
of  any  type.  I  am  a  reading  teacher  in 
a  large  public  school  district  and  teach 
students  specifically  identified  with  dys- 
lexic tendencies.  I  am  not  a  physician, 
and  I  am  careful  not  to  apply  labels. 
Rather,  I  do  a  thorough  observation  be- 


fore  diagnosing  even  "educational  dys 
lexia."  What  is  Gail  Sheehy's  background 
and  area  of  expertise? 

(     IAISIIAV 
Dallas,  Text 

BEFORE  LABELING  Governor  Bush  dys 

lexic,  Ms.  Sheehy  should  have  obtaine 
opinions  from  specialists  in  the  field  othi 
than  the  "former  executive  director"  of 
slate  branch  of  an  association  relating  t 
dyslexia  and  a  "speech  and  language  e; 
pert"  in  Houston.  Neither  of  these  source 
apparently  knows  Governor  Bush  pe 
sonally  or  has  had  more  access  to  his  li 
history  than  the  educated  voter. 

STEPHEN  D.  LOBRAN 
Jacksonville.  Flork 

ANYONE  PURPORTING  to  be  a  senot 
journalist  would  have  found  out,  befoi 
suggesting  that  George  W.  is  a  dyslexi 
that  no  dyslexic  person  can  get  a  licen; 
to  fly  a  jetfighter,  which  George  W.  d: 
during  his  stint  with  the  Texas  Nation 
Guard. 

CHARLOTTE  ANDERSO 
Wayne,  Pennsylvar 

IN  REGARD  TO  Gail  Sheehy's  statemen 
about  George  W  Bush's  speaking  abilitl 
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may  we  remind  readers  that  God  chose 
Moses  to  lead  his  people  out  of  bondage 
into  the  promised  land,  even  though  Moses 
said  to  Him/Her  (Exodus  4:10),  "Lord, 
Oh  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither 
heretofore,  nor  since  thou  has  spoken  to 
hy  servant:  but  I  am  slow  of  speech, 
ind  of  a  slow  tongue."  Today,  even  after 
more  than  3.000  years  have  passed,  we 
still  revere  Moses  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

FLOYD  AND  PAULA  NIETERT 
Tucson.  Arizona 

DAVID  GERGEN,  the  highly  respected  cor- 
respondent, speaking  on  television  about 
Bush,  quoted  Harry  Truman:  "Not  all 
-eaders  are  leaders,  but  all  leaders  are 
•eaders."  He  noted  that  Eisenhower,  Tru- 
nan.  Reagan,  Nixon,  Kennedy,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Carter  were  all  great 
-eaders. 

Furthermore,  being  president  demands 
i  concern  with  issues  beyond  taxes  and 
jrescription  drugs.  Does  Bush  have  the 
ibilily  to  assert  leadership  in  peacekecp- 
ng  negotiations  among  world  leaders 
rvhen  he  is  so  shallow  and  has  an  atten- 
:ion  span  of  30  minutes? 

JUDY  HOOD 
Bath.  Michigan 


OUR  MAN  IN  KENEMA 

Sebastian  Junger  changing  money  in 

Kenema,  Sierra  Leone.  Photographed  in 

May  2000  by  Teun  Voeten. 


IT  IS  CLEAR  that  Dubya's  dream  is  to  be 
the  commissioner  of  baseball,  and  there 
is  no  shame  in  that. 

President  Bush  fulfilled  his  dream,  and 
now  he  should  move  on  to  help  his  son 
achieve  his  dream.  The  failures  Dubya  has 


racked  up  trying  to  walk  in  his  father's 
footsteps  suggest  that  one  U.S.  president 
in  any  given  family  is  enough. 

FRANCES  EDWARDS 

North  Richland  Hills,  Texas 


DOCUMENTS  OF  WAR 

HAVING  BEEN  in  a  few  messy  places 
around  the  world,  I  applaud  Sebastian 
Junger  and  Vanity  Fair  for  courageously 
reporting  the  atrocities  in  Sierra  Leone 
["Terror  Recorded,"  October].  It  takes 
bravery  to  go  to  the  dark  side— bravery 
only  the  initiated  can  respect.  I  have  seen 
journalists  turn  and  run  during  firefights. 
But  Junger  knows  that  to  find  the  truth 
it  takes  hard  work  and,  perhaps  more 
important,  balls. 

Vanity  Fair's  commitment  to  subjects 
such  as  Sierra  Leone  and  Kosovo  (sub- 
jects that  unfortunately  most  Americans 
deny  and  seem  to  find  soporific)  in  such 
a  detailed,  matter-of-fact,  unbiased  man- 
ner is  commendable. 

PHIL  SKUTA 
Lake  Ridge.  Virginia 

I  MUST  EXPRESS  my  objection  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  horrific  photos  used  in 


Introducing  the  latest  and  greatest,  the  Epicurean™  Stand  Mixer  from  KitchenAid. 

Even  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  original.  With  a  six-quart  capacity  and  475  watts,  it's  perfect  for 

double  batches  and  anything  else  you  can  dream  up.  For  our  Beyond  Blueberry  Biscotti  recipe,  and  to  view 

the  entire  KitchenAid"  line,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com,  or  call  1.800.541.6390. 
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conjunction  with  the  story  about  murder  and  torture  tak; 

place  in  Sierra  Leone. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Cameroon.  I  li 
witnessed  the  fear  that  people  experience  as  then  countries 
to  establish  working  economies  and  functioning  governnu 
within  artificially  created  borders.  It  isn't  anything  like  the; 
venture  novel  Sebastian  Junger  sweated  out.  I  can  assure 
that  it  is  a  terrible  experience. 

Nothing  good  will  come  out  of  publishing  these  pictures.  I 
thermore.  you  have  done  a  great  disservice  to  African  immigr; 
now  living  and  working  in  this  country.  You  owe  them  an  a 
ogy  for  exploiting  their  countrymen  in  order  to  sell  magazin 

MICHELLE  ANT 
Portland,  Or 

I  NOMINATE  Sebastian  Junger,  Teun  Voeten,  and  "the  Ek 
who  brought  them  this  story  and  photographs,  for  a  Nobel  P 
Their  courage  has  illuminated  Sierra  Leone's  unimagin 
horror  before  the  world's  eyes.  I  hope  it  will  serve  to  b 
about  some  justice  and  an  end  to  the  misery  and  terror  th 

JENNIFER  HILG 
Godfrey,  II 


FATHER  RUSSIA 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  a  great  piece  about  the  Ice  1\ 
Vladimir  Putin  ["Russia's  Dark  Master,"  by  Maureen  C 
October].  I  was  impressed  from  at  least  two  angles:  the  dm 
of  the  research  and  the  ability  to  get  so  much  material  into  M 
a  cogent  and  tight  package.  This  work  is  as  comprehensil 
history  of  the  post-Yeltsin  period  as  could  possibly  be  wril 
Maureen  Orth  has  impressed  many  folks  in  the  communitfc 
Russia-watchers. 

GREGORY  MINJ 
Washington, 


DUNNE'S  NEVER-ENDING  STORY 

THANK.  YOU,  Dominick  Dunne,  for  the  fabulous  job  yot 
on  reopening  the  Moxley  murder  case  ["Trail  of  Guilt."  Cli 
ber].  You  did  what  investigators  could  not  do  for  25  y*s 
And  what  a  brilliant  choice  you  made  by  encouraging  Im 
Fuhrman  to  examine  the  case  and  write  Murder  in  Greenm 
We've  all  said  things  we  regret,  and  he  wrote  a  splendid  bn 
which  I  could  not  put  down. 

BETH  FLAN  ft 

St.  Louis.  Miftu 

SINCE  SEPTEMBER  27,  1986,  I  have  wondered  where  my  bnle 
disappeared  to.  There  were  rumors  that  he  was  murdered,  le 
these  14  years  I  have  read  all  of  Mr.  Dunne's  work,  tenon 
how  fiction  and  reality  were  so  closely  intertwined.  In  pam 
lar,  his  1993  book,  A  Season  in  Purgatory,  always  stayed! 
me,  mostly  because  for  all  this  time  /  have  lived  in  purgaU 

In  an  odd  twist  of  events,  this  summer  I  found  out  th 
deed  my  brother  had  been  murdered,  and  I  learned  too  h 
happened.  I  still  will  never  find  justice,  nor  even  bury  h 
cred  remains,  for  I  cannot  enter  the  world  that  he  acrid. 
ly  stepped  into.  However,  Mr.  Dunne's  writings,  be  they  ft 
fiction,  always  kept  a  light  going  inside  me,  reminding  mi  la 
no  crime,  and  no  tragedy,  is  ever  forgotten. 

I  am  relieved  that  perhaps  the  Moxleys'  quest  for  justic 
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From 
Milan, 
With 
Love 


w  line  of  ultrafemmine  jewelry  with  an 
i  accent  debuts  nationwide  this  month. 
i  designer  Dino  Modolo- creator  of 
lisite  designs  for  the  world's  most 
tigious  watch  brands-launches  Dl 
)OLO  Milano,  his  first  collection  for 
en.  Featuring  easily  wearable  pieces  of 
•ious  18K  white  and  yellow  gold, 
onds,  and  semiprecious  stones,  the 
ction  visits  themes  both  classic  and 
ern.  The  Dl  MODOLO  Milano  collec- 
can  be  seen  at  London  Jewelers  and 
t  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Mayor's,  and 
mingdale's  stores. 

Seiko 
luestions  Time 

accessory  can  update  last  year's  suit, 
'  out  the  color  in  your  eyes,  or  tell 
sone  you've  never  met  that  you  have  a 
t  sense  of  humor.  A  Seiko  watch  is 
e  than  an  accessory.  Choose  from  an 
ting  collection  and  find  one  that  fits  your 
unique  personality  and  lifestyle.  Enter 
vin  the  Seiko  sweepstakes  by  visiting 
v.vanityfair.com  and  filling  out  the  online 
y  form.  You  could  be  the  lucky  winner 
Cultural  Night  on  the  Town  and  a  Seiko 
:h  to  help  get  you  there  on  time. 
'  www.seikoUSA.com  to  check  out  the 
it  styles. 


fina  at  Target 

i  Turner's  exclusive  CD  "All  That 
ters"  shines  for  just  $7.99  at  Target  and 
5Et.com.  Watch  Tina's  special  concert 
bmnance  on  CBS,  Monday,  December 
10pm  est/9pm  cst/10pm  pst. 


lb  find  out  about  the  latest  advertiser 

events,  screenings,  surveys,  and 
spstakes,  log  on  to  www.vanityfair.com 
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KATE  ON  FIRE 

Kate  Hudson  photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  Shenandoah  Farm 
in  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York,  on  July  16,  2000. 


ended,  and  pray  that  mine  will  someday. 
God  bless  Dominick  Dunne. 

STEPHANIE  FULLERTON 
Seattle.  Washington 

AS  A  FANATICAL  READER  of  Vanity  Fair, 
I  can  t  say  I'm  indifferent  to  gossip  or 
prying  into  the  life  of  the  upper  class. 
However,  there  is  something  unhealthy 
in  Mr.  Dunne's  crusade,  I  believe.  He 
seems  dedicated  to  broadcasting  his 
conviction  that  every  fashionable  mur- 
der suspect  is,  in  fact,  guilty.  It  is  one 
thing  to  use  public  opinion  to  have  mur- 
der cases  reopened,  quite  another  to 
have  public  opinion  condemn  a  suspect 
before  a  trial. 

KARINE  BATALLA 
Paris.  Fiance 


THE  WOMEN'S  ROOM 

IT  MAY  BE  TIME  for  the  New  Establish- 
ment 2000,  but  V.F.  seems  mired  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  We  are  told  that  Hewlett- 
Packard  C.E.O.  Carleton  Fiorina's  "big 
loss"  is  that  soon  she  may  no  longer  be 
the  only  female  C.E.O.  of  a  top  manu- 
facturer. We  are  also  told  that  her  poten- 
tial rival  happens  to  be  "young,  blonde, 
and  attractive,"  just  like  Fiorina. 

Oh,  please.  Did  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  male  software  C.E.O's  out  there 
prevent  Bill  Gates  from  being  No.  2  on 
your  list?  And  where  are  the  comments 
about  his  appearance?  I  thought  the  days 


of  pitting  female  execs  against  one  an- 
other simply  because  they're  female— not 
to  mention  the  obligatory  trotting  out  of 
their  hair  color  and  degree  of  attractive- 
ness—were long  past,  but  apparently  I 
was  wrong. 

KATIE  HOBSON 

Retail/ E-tail  reporter.  TheStreet.com 

New  York.  New  York 


HEAVEN'S  KATE 

I  WAS  THRILLED  by  the  magnificent  fea- 
ture and  photos  of  Kate  Hudson  [ "In 
Kate  Country,"  by  Leslie  Bennetts.  Octo- 
ber]. Annie  Leibovitz  has  outdone  her- 
self yet  again.  Working  with  Cameron 
Crowe  for  the  last  several  years,  most  re- 
cently on  Almost  Famous.  I  recently  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  Kate.  Stun- 
ningly beautiful  and  deliriously  confident, 
she  is  a  joy  to  be  around.  She  and  her  . 
boyfriend,  Chris  Robinson,  arc  two  of  ; 
the  most  fun  and  most  intelligent  people 
I've  met.  Kate's  success  is  well  earned 
and  richly  deserved. 

S(  (>!  I  M    \1\KIIN    ! 
Associate  producer,  Almost  Famous 
Santa  Monica.  California   i 

ALL  THE  BEST  for  your  future.    Kate 
Hudson,  bul  please  tr>  to  channel  some 
of  your  fortune  into  something  more  use-  i 
ful  than  busing  si\  pairs  of  expensive   - 
sunglasses  simply  because  you've  forgot- 
ten yours  at  home    I'm  surprised  that 
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Extra  style,  extra  technique,  extra  technology. 
This  collection  of  state  of  the  art  styling  products 
has  been  developed  with  our  internationally 
acclaimed  stylists  to  create  the  latest  looks.  The 
new  VS  SASSOON  collection.  Now  available  from 
Sassoon  salons  and  fine  stores  everywhere.  For 
free  samples*or  the  latest  hair  fashion  trends, 
visit  us  at  www.vssassoon.com 

Some  restrictions  apply.  Offer  expires  1/31/01. 
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ZEN  MEDITATION  IS  THE 

PATH  TO  ENLIGHTENMENT.  QUITE  A 

GIFT,  ENLIGHTENMENT. 

JAPANESE  BATH  KIT:  An  age-old  ritual,  seaweed  soap  and  natural 
scrub  mitt  to  wash  away  the  day.  Mineral  salts,  a  floating  candle 
and  incense  to  wash  away  everything  else.  For  more  gifts  or  a 
catalog,  go  to  RedEnvelope.com  or  call  877-733-3683. 
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the  Hennessy  Alexander      \ 


add  ice  &  mix: 


1  oz.  Hennessy 


1  oz.  white  creme  de  cacao 


1  oz.  cream 


sprinkle  with  nutmeg 


mix  accordingly 
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PUCCI-CO 

Emilio  Pucci  at  New  Yor 

El  Morocco  nightcli 

on  June  5,  I9E 


Goldie  Hawn,  who  seems  so  grounded 
and  respected,  has  raised  such  a  spoiled, 
compulsive  shopaholic. 

NINA  BROBERG 
Sydney.  Australia 

COULDN'T  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  find  any 
props  for  her  shoot  of  Kate  Hudson  oth- 
er than  buff,  young  African-American 
men?  I've  grown  used  to  your  exaltation 
of  the  rich,  white  male,  but  the  blonde 
beauty  inciting  the  passions  of  black  men 
in  the  blues  shack  is  just  a  little  too  retro. 
NINA  MANDEL 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 


AIR  PUCCI 

EMILIO  PUCCI  may  have  been  a  great  tex- 
tile designer.  However,  I'm  afraid  his  wife 
is  either  very  naive  or  hoping  to  sell  the 
public  a  bill  to  protect  the  family  "honor" 
["Pucci's  Jet-Set  Revolution,"  by  Amy 
Fine  Collins,  October].  Her  statement  that 
when  he  was  young  "he  did  not  know 
what  Fascism  was"  is  ludicrous.  Emilio 
Pucci  was  25  when  he  voluntarily  returned 
to  fight  for  the  Axis  powers.  Not  only 
should  his  supposed  adulthood  have  given 
him  some  insight,  but  he  had  the  benefit 
of  going  to  Reed  College,  an  institution 
where  a  brilliant  education  is  available. 
He  achieved  a  Ph.D.  at  a  time  when  any 
advanced  education  was  beyond  the  hope 
of  the  average  man.  Furthermore,  his  mas- 
ter's thesis,  "Fascism:  An  Explanation 
and  a  Justification,"  would  certainly  indi- 
cate someone  who  advocated  for  the  in- 
tent of  the  Axis  powers. 

I'll  agree  he  was  a  man  who  had  great 
timing,  but  his  onetime  business  associate 
Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  whom  you  quote 
saying,  "The  beginning  of  Emilio's  life  and 
its  end  are  unimportant,"  is  wrong.  One 


cannot  pick  and  choose.  The  parts  ml 
up  the  whole.  He  was  evidently  a  briJ 
personable  man.  But  he  was  also  ultiml 
ly  opportunistic  and  politically  amoral! 
pat  robinJ 

Sun  City.  AriJJ 


NOT  $0  GROOVY,  BABY 

IT'S  NO  MYSTERY  why  maladjusted  c 
ics  such  as  Mike  Myers  are  encoura 
and  coddled  in  spite  of  their  puerile, 
ciopathic  antics  ["Ganging  Up  on  Mi 
by  Kim  Masters,  October].  It's  ab 
money.  The  appellation  "artist"  is  thr< 
about  as  carelessly  as  Myers's  scripts 
"written."  There  is  no  excuse  for  his 
tesque  ingratitude  in  an  industry  w 
others  are  lucky  to  be  merely  eking 
livings  doing  something  they  actu 
love.  In  any  other  profession  (save 
fessional  sports)  would  such  behavio 
tolerated? 

JACK  NA 
Los  Angeles,  Calil 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  wit 
writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime  phone 
ber  to:  Vanity  Fair,  4  Times  Square,  New  ' 
New  York  10036.  Address  electronic  lettt 
the  editor  to  letters@vf.com.  All  requests  lor 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.cor  I 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.  I 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sul  I 
sions,  which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  I 
in  any  medium.  All  submissions  becom 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


Those  submitting  manuscripts,  photogi 
artwork,  or  other  material  to  Vanity  Fa 
consideration  should  not  send  originals  i 
requested  in  writing  to  do  SO  by  Vanity 
All  unsolicited  materials  must  be  accomp 
bj  a  self-addressed  overnight-delivery  envi 
postage  paid.  However,  Vanity  Fair  is  n 
sponsible  for  unsolicited  submissions. 
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vegetarian 


man-eater 


mix  accordingly 
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GREENSPAN  SHRUGGED 


Vm  into  his  fourth  term  as  Federal  Reserve  chairman,  Alan  Greenspan  holds 
unparalleled  power,  despite  a  history  of  idealism  that  started  with  his  worship  of  Ayn  Raj 
Bui  Greenspan's  official  record,  as  he  rose  to  near-mystical  pre-eminence,  shows 
how  Washington  can  compromise  even  the  most  passionate  of  principles 


annual  White  House  Correspon- 
dents' Dinner  is  a  feast  of  syco- 
phancy and  pretended  satire,  and 
last  April's  gathering  was  no  exception. 
Only  one  real  shaft  was  launched  all  eve- 
ning, when  the  night's  designated  jester, 
Jay  Leno,  jutted  himself  toward  Hillary 
Clinton  and  inquired,  "What's  it  like  be- 
ing married  to  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  world?  Let's  ask  Andrea  Mitchell." 
Everybody  laughed.  Nobody  missed  the 
point.  This  country  is  in  awe  of  a  mousy, 
bespectacled  accountant  with  enigmatic 
powers— America's  least-likely  celebrity. 

Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  husband  of  the  divine  An- 
drea, is  sometimes  idly  referred  to  as  "the 
second  most  powerful  man  in  America." 
But  he's  quietly  approaching  his  fifth  term 
of  office.  And  in  that  capacity  he  probably 
does  possess  more  power  than  any  presi- 
dent. A  nod  from  him  about  the  interest 
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rate  and  global  markets  quiver  along  every 
nerve  and  ganglion.  And  therefore,  since 
most  of  foreign  policy  is  now  driven  by 
economics,  and  most  wars  are  fought 
largely  by  economic  means,  he  disposes 
of  more  power  than  any  12  heads  of  gov- 
ernment of  any  remotely  comparable  coun- 
tries. He  can't  on  his  own  initiative  reach 
for  the  thermonuclear  button,  but  then, 
outside  the  realm  of  Hollywood,  neither 
can  the  president.  He  doesn't  have  to  waste 
any  time  at  ceremonial  events.  He  is  obliged 
to  report  to  Congress  only  twice  a  year,  at 
formal  occasions  where  he  is  received  with 
the  deference  that  was  once  accorded  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  Fantasies  about  the 
mystical  capacities  of  Greenspan  are  legion: 
one  of  the  many  whole-cloth  journalistic 
inventions  by  The  New  Republic's  Stephen 
Glass  (before  he  was  caught)  concerned  a 
Wall  Street  investment  house  which  kept 
an  empty  office  as  a  Greenspan  "shrine," 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    HARRY     BENSON 


complete  with  fetishes 
and  relics  and  memora- 
bilia. Putative  brokers 
were  quoted,  saying  that 
they  actually  prayed  to 
Greenspan  and  used  a  software  progra* 
known  as  "The  Talmud  of  the  Federal  R| 
serve."  The  article  escaped  exposure  b 
cause,  after  all,  it  might  have  been  tru 
And  Greenspan  has  achieved  name  reco 
nition  of  a  kind.  No  less  a  person  than  tl 
used-and-scorned  Gennifer  Flowers  on< 
told  Larry  King,  "I  think  truly  that  crec 
should  go  to  Alan  Greenspan  . . .  this  w; 
already  in  place  before  Bill — the  upswii 
of  the  economy." 

In  the  first  presidential  debate  of  tl 
election  just  past,  both  candidates  we 
asked  what  they  would  do  in  an  econoi 
ic  or  financial  emergency.  George  Bu 
replied  that  "what  1  would  do,  first  ai 
foremost,  is  I  would  get  in  touch  with  tl 
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The  new  Audi  allroad  quattro.  With  legendary  quattro"  all-wheel  drive,  250  h| 
for  better  handling  and  a  more  graceful  ride.  This  athletic  machine  is  equally 
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d  a  unique  4-level  pneumatic  suspension  which  automatically  lowers  at  higher  speeds 

I  down  highways  as  climbing  boulders.  Continue  the  journey  at  www.allroad-quattro.com.  AUOI 


chaii  man,  Alan  Green- 
up him,  AJ  ( rore 
1  ad  ahead)  been  in 
pan,  on  the  Mexican 
,  i    It  was  generous  of  Hush  in 
Man  Greenspan  and 
Rubin  (until  recently  the  Treasury 
ii \i  have  carried  the  Clinton-Gore 
economy,  and  (though  he  resented  being 
exploited  in  this  waj  without  warning,  and 
would  not  allow  the  tactic  to  be  repeated) 
Greenspan  himself  was  suddenly  given  a 
seat  between  Hillary  Clinton  and  Tipper 
Gore  for  Clinton's  1993  Stale  of  the  Union 


Should  our  current  golden  age  be 
indirectly  credited  to  Greenspan 
himself,  or  to  Ayn  Rand,  or  perhaps 
to  Charles  Keating? 


address.  The  cameras  found 
him  looking  like  a  talis- 
man for  Clintonomics.  If  he 
walked  down  the  street,  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  to  see 
sane  citizens  touching  him 
for  luck.  Good  times  often 
make  people  more,  not  less, 
superstitious. 

One  way  of  defining  the 
real  and  nonlegendary  po- 
tency of  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  to  call  it  "the  banker's 
bank."  As  the  ultimate  lend- 
er, it  can  exert  regulatory  influence  on  the 
loans  made  by  lesser  institutions.  Thus, 
when  the  Asian  "tiger  economies"  went 
into  a  serial  stall-out  in  the  summer  of 
1997,  Alan  Greenspan  was  able  to  induce 
American  lenders  to  extend  credit,  and  thus 
to  carry  the  wounded  South  Koreans  and 
others  across  a  shaky  bridge  to  temporary 
recovery.  Haunted  by  the  Furies,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  would  allude  to  them  ingrati- 
atingly as  "the  kindly  ones,"  in  case  they 
were  listening.  Confronted  by  the  awesome 
strength  of  the  Greenspan  HQ,  people  re- 
fer with  cozy  familiarity  to  "the  Fed." 

Ideologically  speaking,  the  man  who 
holds  the  keys  to  this  machinery  is  too  ex- 
treme to  get  himself  elected  to  anything.  His 
ostensible  political  and  social  convictions 
are  miles  to  the  right  of  any  known  center. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  helped  elect  Jim- 
my Carter  and  practically  certain  that  he 
helped  elect  Bill  Clinton.  In  addition: 

•He  was  once  investigated  by  the  F.B.I, 
to  determine  if  he  was  gay. 

•  He  supports  an  ideological  cult  group 


thai  proclaims  its  militant  atheism,  espe- 
cially its  contempt  fol  Christianity. 

•His  intellectual  guru  Ayn  Rand  was  a 
proponent  of  a  woman's  unconditional 
right  to  abortion. 

•He  helped  abolish  the  military  draft. 

•  I  le  once  look  a  large  lee  from  a  savings- 
and-loan  baron  who  later  did  lime  in  jail. 


Some  of  the  above  accomplishments 
make  one  warm  to  him  more,  and 
some  less.  Probably  the  sweetest  thing 
about  the  banker's  banker  is  his  past  as  a 
jazz  musician.  Back  in  the  40s,  he  was  a 
section  player  with  Henry 
Jerome  and  His  Orches- 
tra, a  combo  which  game- 
ly made  the  transition  from 
swing  to  bebop,  Green- 
span's saxophone  and  clari- 
net supplying  much  of  the 
tone.  Another  key  mem- 
ber of  the  group  was  Leo- 


SAX  MACHINE 

Bandmates  Alan  Greenspan  (far  right) 

and  Leonard  Garment  (far  left),  rehearsing 

with  Henry  Jerome  and  His  Orchestra 

in  New  York  City,  circa  1944. 


nard  Garment,  later  to  be  Richard  Nix- 
on's attorney  at  the  time  of  Watergate;  his 
tastes  lay  more  with  the  saxophone.  It's 
touching  to  think  of  these  two  leathery 
Washington  veterans  having  got  their  start 
as  boys  in  the  band.  (I  learned  this,  and 
much  besides,  from  an  excellent  new  biog- 
raphy by  Justin  Martin,  Greenspan:  The 
Man  Behind  Money,  published  by  Perseus.) 
Greenspan  didn't  look  very  jazzy  the 
first  time  I  met  him.  He  looked  as  if  he'd 
be  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  per- 
suade, if  you  were  selling  the  proposition 
that  everything  is  a  different  shade  of  gray. 
He  was  standing  all  alone,  while  moodily 
ingesting  a  complicated  canape,  at  an 
A-list  book  party  thrown  for  Strobe  Talbott 
and  Michael  Beschloss  at  the  Sheraton- 
Carlton  in  D.C.  And  I  thought,  Well, 


N  I  T  Y     FAIR 


mow's  my  chance.  1  had  always  wanted  to, 
know  whether  he  still  admired  the  work! 
of  Ayn  Rand.  After  all,  the  hero  of  one  ol 
her  novels    Howard  Roark  in  The  Fowl 
tainhead    dynamites  his  own  building 
rather  than  submit  to  the  leveling  pressure 
of  lesser  architects.  And  the  hero  of  an 
other    John  Gait  in  Alias  Shrugged    orga 
nizes  the  rich  and  gifted  to  go  on  strike 
against  an  undeserving  and  servile  society; 
Did  these  deep  tides  of  passion  still  mov< 
the  slight  and  stooped  figure  of  Chairmai 
Greenspan?  Did  he  have  moments,  oi 
slow  days  at  the  Federal  Reserve  building 
of  fantasizing  its  heavy  columns  and  por 
ticoes  as  they  flew  apart  in  shards?  Di< 
he  ever  think,  Enough  with  this  whinin; 
rabble!  Today  I— yes,  I  and  my  mighty 
terest  rate— will  make  them  beg  for  forgivi 
ness!?  I  decided  to  move  in  before 
could  swallow. 

He  didn't  seem  to  mind  the  intrusior 
or  the  question  (which  I  phrased  mor 
guardedly  than  that).  "No 
only  was  I  a  strong  sup 
porter  of  Ayn  Rand,"  h 
told  me,  "but  I  was  ma: 
ried  to  the  best  friend 
Barbara  Branden,  wife  c 
Nathaniel.  You  could  sa 
.  that  I  was  of  the  inner  ci 
I  cle  of  the  group."  Quittin 
the  past  tense,  he  adde> 
"And  1  wouldn't  change  an; 
thing.  I  still  think  she  wi 
right,  and  I  have  learned 
great  deal  from  her." 

I  was  enough  of  a  Ran 
buff  to  recognize  the  ki 
name  here.  Nathaniel  Bl 
menthal  and  Barbara  Wei> 
man  were  two  Canadians.  (For  some  re 
son,  9  out  of  10  of  the  "objectivists" 
have  met  are  from  Winnipeg.)  They  ft 
for  each  other,  but  they  fell  for  Miss  Rar 
even  more,  so  much  so  that  when  th< 
married  they  adopted  the  family  nan 
Branden.  Nathaniel,  who  is  now  quite 
successful  personal-growth  merchant 
Los  Angeles,  once  told  me  that  the  nan 
is  an  anagram  for  "Ben-Rand"  (as  in  "sc 
of").  This  gives  you  an  idea  of  how  mu< 
loyalty  was  expected  by  the  charismat 
lady  who  formed  the  center  of  the  circl 
or  "the  Collective,"  as  it  was  counterinl 
itively  called.  Barbara  Branden's  best  chu 
from  Winnipeg  was  named  Joan  Mitche 
and  it  was  she  who  became  the  first  Mi 
Greenspan  after  meeting  him  on  a  blii 
date.  The  couple  parted  after  just  10  montl 
true  to  the  bond  of  the  Collective,  IV 
Mitchell  later  wed  Nathaniel  Brandei 
cousin.  It  was  also  the  first  Mrs.  Gree 
span  who  received  a  visit  from  the  FB 
20  years  later,  when  Greenspan  was  no 
mated  to  chair  Nixon's  Council  of  Ft 
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the  facts,  ma'am, 
.1  only  lo  months 

i  i        ?  She  was 

r«  issure  the  worried  gumshoes 

nil  i  rthodoxj  had  its  sexu- 

iti  1 1 '.i!  i  ! K  ■    thai  Greenspan  lias 

1  anothei  Ms  Mitchell,  the  thorny 

in  -      lays  in  the  Federal  Reserve 

has  be<  n  laid  to  rest.) 


Illicit  se\  of  another  sort  was  to  play  a 
role  in  nudging  Greenspan  toward  Wash- 
ington lii  May  I96X.  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  watched  revolution  in  Paris,  the 
Rand  Collective  exploded  like  a  Howard 
Roark  building  site.  Nathaniel  Branden, 
it  turned  out,  had  been  having  a  torren- 
tial affair  with  Rand,  of  which  both  their 
spouses  knew  and  approved.  But  then 
Rand  discovered  that  Branden  "Ben- 
Rand"  himself -was  having  yet  anoth- 
er sizzling  relationship  with  a  much 
younger  woman.  In  an  epic  fury,  she 
covered  Branden's  face  with  weals,  ex- 
communicated him  from  the  cult,  and 
put  a  20-year  curse  on  his  penis.  (The 
scene  is  rendered  to  best  effect  in  the 
Showtime  movie  The  Passion  of  Ayn 
Rand,  with  the  grande  dame  played 
by  Helen  Mirren.)  Poor  Greenspan, 
who  hadn't  been  part  of  this  votive 
and  orgasmic  side  of  the  club's  activi- 
ty, went  off  into  private  practice  and 
then,  introduced  by  his  old  swing-and- 
bop  partner  Len  Garment,  to  Nixon's 
Washington.  His  greatest  achievement 
in  that  mediocre  period  was  to  serve 
on  the  Gates  Commission  on  the  mili- 
tary draft.  With  Milton  Friedman,  he 
persuaded  the  other  members  that  the 
draft  was  an  affront  to  individual  liber- 
ty, as  well  as  a  form  of  taxation  without 
representation,  and  should  be  scrapped 
and  replaced  by  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. Nixon  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion. Thus  two  free-market  libertarians 
completed  the  work  of  the  card  burners 
and  the  New  Left,  and  thus  an  ardent  foe 
of  state  intervention  began  his  march  to- 
ward the  job  of  regulator  in  chief. 

In  the  unpropitious  month  of  July  1974, 
Nixon  nominated  Greenspan  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  president's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  He  survived  this  disgrace 
and  saw  his  nomination  carried  to  term  by 
Gerald  Ford.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  word  "stagflation"  had  a  totemic  char- 
acter. Faced  with  an  election  challenge 
from  the  peanut  fields  of  Georgia,  Ford 
took  Greenspan's  advice  and  avoided  the 
popular  solution  of  tax  cuts  and  other 
booster  shots.  He  was  told  that  this  would 
lead  to  bad  economic  news  before  the  elec- 
tion, but  brighter  tidings  after  it.  He  lost, 
lie  still  maintains  that  he  lost  because 
he  did  the  brave,  manly,  principled  thing 
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(though  I  think  the  Nixon  pardon  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it).  Green- 
span went  back  to  private  practice  on 
Wall  Street. 

It  had  been  Nathaniel  Branden,  in  his  days 
as  Rand's  chief  disciple,  who  recruited 
Greenspan  to  the  cause  of  economic 
fundamentalism  and  set  him  to  work  on 
her  magazine.  The  Objectivist.  Some  initial 
sales  resistance  had  to  be  overcome  on 
both  sides;  Greenspan 
came  from  a  New  Deal- 
New  York  Jewish  back- 
ground, while  Rand,  who 
liked  her  men  husky  and 
domineering,  complained 
that  the  potential  recruit 
more  closely  resembled. 


lor  the  gold  standard,  while  shredding  thi 
ease  for  anti-trust  and  consumer-protection 
laws.  Here's  an  excerpt  from  his  argument 
about  the  latter,  in  a  piece  grandly  entitled 
"The  Assault  on  Integrity*': 

ll  is  precisely  the  "greed"  of  the  busi 
nessman  or,  more  appropriately,  his  profit 
seeking,  which  is  the  unexcelled  protectoi 
of  the  consumer. . . .  Reputation,  in  an  un 
regulated  economy,  is  thus  a  major  com 
petilive  tool.  Builders  who  have  acquired  < 


RAND  CORPORATION 

Prior  to  being  sworn  in  as  chairman  of  the 

Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  Alan 

Greenspan  (center)  poses  in  the  Oval  Office 

with  his  mother,  Rose  Goldsmith,  President 

Gerald  Ford,  and  Ayn  Rand  and  her  husband, 

Frank  O'Connor,  September  4,  1974. 


not  to  mince  words,  "an  undertaker."  Fu- 
nereal as  he  looked  (and  still  looks),  there 
was  still  some  jazz  in  there  somewhere,  and 
he  was  able  to  write  about  the  dismal  ques- 
tions of  economics  in  an  intelligible  way. 
With  magnificent  condescension,  Rand 
included  three  Greenspan  contributions 
in  her  collection  of  essays  Capitalism:  The 
Unknown  Ideal,  though  without  crediting 
him  on  the  cover.  If  you  look  up  this  vol- 
ume today,  you  can  see  the  future  keeper  of 
our  financial  destiny  as  he  makes  the  case 


"Not  only  was  I  a  strong  support* 
of  Ayn  Rand,"  Greenspan 
told  me,  "you  could  say  that  I 
was  of  the  inner  circl 
of  the  group." 


reputation  for  top  quality  constructiol 
take  the  market  away  from  their  lesj 
scrupulous  or  less  conscientious  corrl 
petitors.  The  most  reputable  securitidl 
dealers  get  the  bulk  of  the  commissiol 
business. 

I  reread  that  in  the  week  that  Coi 
gress  held  hearings  on  Firestone  tire 
synonym  for  quality.  Not  content  wit 
the  line  taken  by  Adam  Smith,  wh 
neutrally  opined  that  it  was  "not  fro 
the  benevolence"  of  the  businessmai 
but  from  his  self-interest,  that  we  et 
joyed  our  range  of  choices,  the  ol 
jectivists  insisted  that  capitalism  ha 
to  be  seen  as  morally  superior  als 
This  is  why  Alan  Greenspan's  mo 
salient  public  and  private  fiasco  is 
significant. 

In  1985  he  was  paid  tens  of  tho 
sands  of  dollars  by  Charles  Keating, 
Lincoln  Savings  &  Loan  in  Irvine,  Ca 
fornia.  The  payment  was  in  exchange  f< 
abject  cheerleading  in  which  Greenspc 
testified  to  the  health  and  probity  of  Kez 
ing's  enterprise,  describing  it  to  Californ 
thrift  regulators  as  "seasoned  and  expert 
having  "effectively  restored  the  associatk 
to  a  vibrant  and  healthy  state,  with  a  stroi 
net  worth  position,  largely  through  the  t 
pert  selection  of  sound  and  profitable 
rect  investments."  Even  at  that  momei 
Keating  was  hopelessly  overextended  wi 
unsecured  junk  bonds,  and  was  soon  d< 
perately  heaping  soft-money  donations 
to  senatorial  laps.  One  of  his  memos 
bond  salesmen  read  like  an  injunction  lie 
John  Gait  himself.  "Remember,"  it  sai 
"the  weak,  meek  and  ignorant  are  alws 
good  targets."  But  in  April  19X9,  hav 
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i  igulated  market 
.  banki  uptcj    I  h< 
lil     Fail  \  gold,  and  the 
d  to  eal  a  $  1.4  billion  bill. 
ii.ii  time  <  in  enspan  had  been  con- 
i  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
wasn't  asked  any  serious  Keal- 
estions  durin1  ins  Senate  confirma- 
tion)   \iul.  as  Justin  Martin  points  out. 
Ik  had  to  deal  with  the  "credit  crunch" 
provoked  in  part  by  the  implosion  of  the 
thrift  industry.  His  bankerly  response  was 
to  deeliiu  a  lowering  of  the  interest  rate, 


Jay  Leno  jutted  himself  toward 
Hillary  Clinton  and  inquired, 
"What's  it  like  being  married  to  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world? 
Let's  ask  Andrea  Mitchell." 


syndrome  all  over  again,  though  Green- 
span didn't  choose  to  put  it  like  that.  He 
put  it  like  tins:  "Hut  how  do  we  know 
when  irrational  exuberance  has  unduly 
escalated  asset  values,  which  then  be- 
come subject  to  unexpected  and  pro- 
longed contractions?" 

If  Greenspan  looked  like  an  undertaker 
when  he  met  Ayn  Rand,  he  looked  even 
more  like  one  on  the  morning  after  the 
words  "irrational  exuberance"  had  been 
bounced  off  a  few  satellites.  The  market 
on  Wall  Street  had  closed,  but  the  Dow 
still  fell  145  points  when 
it  reopened,  the  exchanges 
from  Sydney  to  London 
having  taken  a  pasting  in 
the  meantime. 


In  his  spirited  and  bril- 
liant book,  Devil  Take 
the  Hindmost:  A  His- 
tory of  Financial  Spec- 
ulation (which  has  some 
harsh  words  for  Green- 


thereby  infuriating  President 
Bush's  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  for  a  mixture 
of  economic  and  political 
motives  wanted  it  to  come 
down.  The  subsequent  re- 
cession ended  when  the 
rate  was  belatedly  eased; 
many  are  the  Republicans 
in  today's  Washington  who 
blame  the  Clinton  presi- 
dency on  Alan  Greenspan. 
"I  re-appointed  him,  and 
he  disappointed  me,"  said 
Bush  coldly.  An  irony  of 
history:  the  Bill  Clinton  who  took  credit 
for  the  long  boom  of  the  1990s  was  the 
man  who  dodged  the  draft  that  Green- 
span helped  to  end,  and  who  profited 
from  an  upturn  that  Greenspan  had  fa- 
tally postponed.  So  should  our  current 
golden  age  be  indirectly  credited  to  the 
goldbug  Greenspan  himself,  or  to  the  tem- 
pestuous libido  of  Ayn  Rand,  or  perhaps 
to  the  once  jailed  Charles  Keating? 

Greenspan's  brush  with  amoral  or 
immoral  capitalism  in  the  Keating 
case  may  also  have  caused  him  to 
make  his  most  celebrated,  not  to  say  no- 
torious, observation.  At  a  reception  held 
in  his  honor  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  on  December  5,  1996,  he  deliv- 
ered a  speech  which,  suddenly  breaking 
with  the  traditions  of  platitude,  invoked 
the  recent  implosion  of  the  economy  of 
Japan.  Inflated  stocks,  overvalued  real 
estate,  bubble  banks— the  S&L-nightmare 
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LOVE  AND  POLITICS 

Alan  Greenspan  and  Andrea  Mitchell 

(who  married  on  April  6,  1997)  attend  the 

Valentine's  Day  1996  wedding  of  William 

Cohen,  the  current  defense  secretary,  and 

Janet  Langhart  on  Capitol  Hill. 


span's  stewardship),  the  British  author 
Edward  Chancellor  compares  all  past  fi- 
nancial "bubbles"  to  superstitions  and 
acts  of  faith.  But  the  striking  thing  about 
objectivism,  and  the  thing  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can conservatism,  is  exactly  its  disgust 
with  religion.  Belief  in  God  is  equated 
with  mental  slavery.  Ayn  Rand  wrote  two 
especially  vivid  attacks  on  the  Pope,  in 
one  of  which  she  said  that  "abortion  is  a 
moral  right— which  should  be  left  to  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  woman  involved; 
morally,  nothing  other  than  her  wish  in 
the  matter  is  to  be  considered."  In  the  sec- 
ond essay,  "Requiem  for  Man,"  she  wrote 


oil'  Pope  Paul  Vl's  encyclical  on  econom 
ics,  concluding  that  "the  Catholic  (hurcr 
is  deserting  Western  civilization  and  calling 
upon  the  barbarian  hordes  to  devour  th( 
achievements  of  man's  mind."  The  autho 
of  these  words  was  invited  to  the  Cabine 
Room  for  Greenspan's  first  swearing-in 
the  nearest  she  ever  came  to  the  seat  o 
pure  power.  (She  died  on  March  6,  1982- 
Greenspan's  56th  birthday.) 

Atlas  Shrugged  is  being  developed  fo 
TV  release  next  year  by  Al  Ruddy  (th 
producer  of  The  Godfather),  and  I  dare 
say  Alan  Greenspan  and  Andrea  Mitchel 
will  stay  in  to  see  how  the  small  screei 
assimilates  those  1,168  torrid  and  volup 
tuous  pages.  But  more  and  more  I  get  th 
impression  that  Washington  has  leache< 
the  Superman  tendencies  out  of  our  bo) 
The  turf  here  is  consensual  turf;  the  jo 
of  the  Fed  is  to  do  banal  and  almo 
social-democratic  things,  like  helping  ba 
out  those  wheezing  Asian  economies  th£ 
Ms.  Rand  would  have  so  much  despise 
for  their  pathetic  weakness.  Tendernes 
and  concern  are  the  fast 
ions.  It's  impossible  t 
imagine  Greenspan  shov 
ing  his  objectivist  fangs 
he  did  at  a  White  House 
sponsored  economic  sun 
mit  in  1974,  telling  an  i 
censed  union  leader  tha 
"percentage-wise,"  it  we 
Wall  Street  brokers  wh 
suffered  the  most  from  i 
flation.  That  was  an  Atla 
size  flub,  not  repeatec 
and  succeeded  by  publ 
appearances  on  the  an 
of  Barbara  Walters.  Tr 
last  time  I  saw  him,  in  tr 
late  spring  of  this  yea 
he  was  hosting  a  lovely  little  party  i 
Washington  at  his  beautiful  Palisad 
home— which  actually  belongs  to  Andn 
Mitchell.  The  evening  was  in  honor  of  tl 
latest  Washington  novel,  Face-Time,  \ 
Erik  Tarloff;  his  wife,  Laura  D'Andn 
Tyson,  was  herself  a  successor  of  Gree 
span's  in  the  job  of  chairman  of  the  Cou 
cil  of  Economic  Advisors.  Both  we 
Clinton  colleagues  and  likely  stars  in  at 
Gore  firmament.  The  guest  list  was  eve 
handed  to  a  fault,  if  not  indeed  tilted 
favor  of  tasteful  liberalism.  By  chanc 
earlier  that  day  I'd  recorded  a  BBC  ta 
on  Atlas  Shrugged,  for  a  series  on  pop 
lar  best-sellers,  and  mentioned  that  fa 
as  I  was  saying  good-bye  to  my  host 
The  chairman's  face  kindled  briefly;  I 
expressed  fond  interest;  1  suddenly  wishi 
I  hadn't  been  going,  but  my  ride  w 
there,  and  so  I  went  off  and  out,  into  t 
warm  bipartisan  night  that  now  enclos 
us  all.  I  I 
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Gore  Vidal,  a  native  of  Washingto 
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and  a  frequent  critic  of  an  America 
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-  WASHINGTON 
WE  HAVE  A  PROBLEM 

The  author's  political  wit  and  wisdom  ha 

drawn  raves  on  Broadway,  with  The  Best  Ma\ 

and  from  readers  of  his  latest  book,  T 

Golden  Age.  Now  he  has  a  few  things  to  say 

the  president-elect.  Number  one:  Take  ba 

the  Pentagon,  before  it  destroys  Ameri 

BY  GORE  VID 


congratulations,  Mr.  President-Elect.  Like  everyone 
else,  I'm  eagerly  looking  forward  to  your  inaugural 
address.  As  you  must  know  by  now,  we  could  nev- 
er get  enough  of  your  speeches  during  the  recent  election  in 
which  the  best  man  won,  as  he  always  does  in  what  Spiro  Agnew 
so  famously  called  "the  greatest  nation  in  the  country." 

Apropos  your  first  speech  to  us  as  president,  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  if  I  make  a  few  suggestions,  much  as  I  used  to  do  in  the 
60s  when  I  gave  my  regular  States  of  the  Union  roundups  on 
David  Susskind's  TV  show  of  blessed  memory.  Right  off,  it  strikes 
me  that  this  new  beginning  may  be  a  good  place  to  admit  that  for 
the  last  50  years  we  have  been  waging  what  the  historian  Charles 


A.  Beard  so  neatly  termed  "perpetual  war  for  perpetual  peac 
It  is  my  impression,  Mr.  President-Elect,  that  most  America 
want  our  economy  converted  from  war  to  peace.  Naturally, 
still  want  to  stand  tall.  We  also  don't  want  any  of  our  tax  mon 
wasted  on  health  care  because  that  would  be  Communism,  whi 
we  all  abhor.  But  we  would  like  some  of  our  tax  dollars  spent 
education.  Remember  what  you  said  in  your  terminal  deb 
with  your  opponent,  now  so  much  charred  and  crumbling  loa 
"Education  is  the  key  to  the  new  millennium."  (Actually,  looki 
at  my  notes,  all  four  of  you  said  that.) 

In  any  case,  it  is  time  we  abandon  our  generally  unapprecii 
role  as  world  policeman,  currently  wasting  Colombia,  source  ol 
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!th  on  video  and  DVD, 


f  i  ing  (  uba,  Iraq,  and, 
i.i  in  correction,"  as  po- 
I  iuse  arrest.  This  com- 
i  Fereni  e  in  the  affairs  of  other 
■  ensive  and  pointless.  Better  we 
out  ■  wn  COuntT)  with  "internal  im- 
as  Henry  Clay  used  to  say. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  your  first  big  job 
will  be  to  curb  the  Pentagon  warlords 
and  their  fellow  conspirators  in  Congress 
and  the  boardrooms  of  corporate  Ameri- 
ca. Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  so  un- 
sportinglj  disbanded  in  order  to  pursue 
proto-capitalism  and  double-entry  book- 
keeping, our  warlords  have  been  anxious- 
ly searching  for  new  enemies  in  order  to 
justify  an  ever  increasing  military  budget. 
Obviously,  there  is  Terrorism  to  be  fought. 
There  is  also  the  war  on  Drugs,  to  be 
fought  but  never  won.  Even  so,  in  the  failed 
attempt,  the  coming  destruction  of  Colom- 
bia, a  once  liberal  democratic  nation,  promis- 
es to  be  great  fun  for  warlords  and  media, 
if  not  the  residents  of  a  once  happy  na- 
tion. Lately,  a  new  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger has  been  unveiled:  Rogue  States,  or 
"states  of  concern."  Currently,  North  Ko- 
rea, Iraq,  and  Iran  have  been  so  fingered, 
while  the  world's  one  billion  Muslims  have 
been  demonized  as  crazed  fanatics,  dedi- 
cated to  destroying  all  that  is  good  on 
earth,  which  is  us. 

Since  we  have  literally  targeted  our  ene- 
mies, the  Pentagon  assumes  that,  sooner  or  later,  Rogues  will  take 
out  our  cities,  presumably  from  spaceships.  So  to  protect  our- 
selves, the  Ronald  Reagan  Memorial  Nuclear  Space  Shield  must 
be  set  in  place  at  an  initial  cost  of  $60  billion  even  though,  as  of 
July,  tests  of  the  system,  no  matter  how  faked  by  the  Pentagon, 
continued  to  fail.  The  fact  that,  according  to  polls,  a  majority  of 
your  constituents  believe  that  we  already  have  such  a  shield  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  say  you're  updating  it  and  then  do  nothing. 
After  all,  from  1949  to  1999  the  U.S.  spent  $7.1  trillion  on  "na- 
tional defense."  As  a  result,  the  national  debt  is  $5.6  trillion,  of 
which  $3.6  trillion  is  owed  to  the  public,  and  $2  trillion  to  the 
Social  Security-Medicare  Trust  Funds,  all  due  to  military  spend- 
ing and  to  the  servicing  of  the  debt  thus  incurred. 

Mr.  President-Elect,  since  Treasury  figures  are  traditionally  jug- 
gled, it  would  be  nice  if  you  were  to  see  to  it  that  the  actual  in- 
come and  outgo  of  federal  money  are  honestly  reported.  Last 
year  the  government  told  us,  falsely,  that  its  income  was  just  over 
$1.8  trillion  while  it  spent  just  under  $1.8  trillion;  hence,  the  fa- 
mous, phantom  surplus  when  there  was,  of  course,  our  usual 
homely  deficit  of  around  $90  billion.  Year  after  year,  the  govern- 
ment's official  income  is  inflated  by  counting  as  revenue  the  in- 
come of  the  people's  Social  Security  and  Medicare  Trust  Funds. 
These  funds  are  not  federal  revenue.  This  year  Social  Security  has 
a  healthy  surplus  of  $150  billion.  No  wonder  corporate  America 
and  its  employees  in  Congress  are  eager  to  privatize  this  healthy 
fund,  thus  far  endangered  only  by  them. 

Although  actual  military  spending  was  indeed  lower  last  year 
than  usual,  half  the  budget  still  went  to  pay  for  wars  to  come  as 
well  as  to  blowing  up  the  odd  aspirin  factory  in  the  Sudan.  Cash 
outlays  for  the  military  were  $344  billion  while  interest  on  the 
military-caused  national  debt  was  $282  billion;  sorry  to  bore  you 
with  these  statistics,  but  they  are  at  the  heart  of  our— what  was  Jim- 
my Carter's  unfortunate  word?— malaise  (that's  French  for  broke). 
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The  administration's 
promise  of  a 

$1.8  trillion  budget 
surplus  over  the  next 

decade  was  a  bold 
if  comforting  fiction. 


HORSE  FEATHERS 

President  Kennedy,  Gore  Vidal,  and 
Jackie  Kennedy  in  the  Presidential  Box  at  the 

Washington  International  Horse  Show, 

October  27,  1961.  Kennedy,  says  Vidal,  wished 

he  could  rein  in  the  Pentagon. 


The  Clinton  administration's  any  promiij 

of  a  $1.8  trillion  budget  surplus  over  th 
next  decade  was,  of  course,  a  bold  if  corr 
forting  fiction,  based  on  surreal  estimate 
of  future  federal  income  not  to  mentio 
expenditures  which,  if  anything  like  las 
September's  congressional  spending  spre< 
will  drown  us  in  red  ink. 

Sir,  if  you  are  going  to  be  of  any  use  < 
all  to  the  nation  and  to  the  globe  that 
holds  hostage,  you  will  have  to  tame  th 
American  military.  Discipline  the  out-o 
control  service  chiefs.  Last  September,  th 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Get 
eral  H.  H.  Shelton,  declared  that  more,  n< 
less,  dollars  were  needed.  Specifically,  th 
Marines  want  an  extra  $1.5  billion  per  yea 
the  Army  wants  over  $30  billion,  the  Na\ 
$20  billion,  the  Air  Force  $30  billion,  all : 
the  absence  of  an  enemy  (we  spend  2 
times  more  than  our  seven  potential  en 
mies— Cuba,  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  North  K 
rea,  Sudan,  and  Syria— combined).  Yc 
must  not  grant  these  ruinous  increases. 


In  August  1961,  I  visited  President  Ke 
nedy  at  Hyannis  Port.  The  Berlin  We 
was  going  up,  and  he  was  about  to  b 
gin  a  huge  military  buildup— reluctantly, 
so  he  said,  as  he  puffed  on  a  cigar  liben 
ed  by  a  friend  from  Castro's  Cuba, 
should  be  noted  that  Jack  hated  liben 
more  than  he  did  conservatives.  "No  oi 
can  ever  be  liberal  enough  for  the  New  York  Post,"  he  said.  "We 
the  Post  should  be  happy  now.  Berlin's  going  to  cost  us  at  lea 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  So,  with  this  military  buildu 
we're  going  to  have  a  $7  billion  deficit  for  the  year.  That's  a  lot 
pump  priming."  He  scowled.  "God,  I  hate  the  way  they  thrc 
money  around  over  there  at  the  Pentagon." 

"It's  not  they,"  I  said.  "It's  you.  It's  your  administratior 
Briskly,  he  told  me  the  facts  of  life,  and  I  repeat  them  now  as  a 
vice  from  the  35th  to  the— what  are  you,  Mr.  President?  43 
president?  "The  only  way  for  a  president  to  control  the  Pentag 
would  be  if  he  spent  the  entire  four  years  of  his  first  term  doi 
nothing  else  but  investigating  that  mess,  which  means  he  rea 
could  do  nothing  else  ..." 
"Like  getting  re-elected?" 
He  grinned.  "Something  like  that." 

So  I  now  propose,  Mr.  President-Elect,  while  there  is  still  tir 
that  you  zero  in  on  the  links  between  corporate  America  and  the  n 
itary  and  rationalize  as  best  you  can  the  various  procurement  p< 
cies,  particularly  the  Ronald  Reagan  Memorial  Nuclear  Shield.  \ 
should  also  leak  to  the  American  people  certain  Pentagon  secrets. 
1995,  we  still  had  our  missiles  trained  on  2,500  foreign  targets.  Tod 
to  celebrate  peace  in  the  world,  our  missiles  are  trained  on  3,000  I 
eign  targets— of  which  2,260  are  in  Russia;  the  rest  are  directed 
China  and  the  Rogue  States.  Although  President  Clinton  has  spol 
eloquently  of  the  need  for  a  reduction  in  such  dangerous  nuclear  t 
geting,  the  Pentagon  does  as  it  pleases,  making  the  world  unsafe 
everyone.  But  then  USA  Today  recently  reported  that  the  military 
joys  the  highest  popularity  rating  (64  percent)  of  any  group  in 
country— the  Congress  and  Big  Business  are  among  the  lowest, 
course,  the  services  do  spend  $265  million  annually  on  adveilisin 
Jack  Kennedy  very  much  enjoyed  Fletcher  Knebel's  thril 
Seven  Days  in  May,  later  a  film.  The  story:  a  jingo  based  on 
real-life  Admiral  Arthur  Radford  plans  a  military  coup  to  1; 
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TURNER  CLASSIC  MOVIES  PRESENTS 


Y'H   riJ1! 


A  15  MOVIE  FESTIVAL, 
WEDNESDAYS  IN  DECEMBER, 
BEGINNING  AT  8PM(ET) 


LIGHTS  INCLUDE  TOE  RIO  SLEEP,  HEY  LARGO  AND  MURDER  OH  THE  ORIENT  EXPRESS. 
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tack  Found  the 
inlj "  ii   chuckled,  rather 

re  likely  that  this 

da>  raise  his  own  army 

damned  building."  No,  I 

with  <  >  1 1 \  o  i  Stone  that  the  gen- 

lled  him,  But  there  is,  somewhere 
.•in  then  .1  watchdog  that  seems  never  to 
bark  in  the  night.  Yei  the  dog  that  doesn't 
bark  is  the  one  that  should  be  guarding 
the  house  from  burglars,  in  this  case  the 
military-industrial  complex  that  President 
Eisenhower  so  generously  warned  us  against. 
Uthough  there  are  many  media  stories 
about  costly  overruns  in  the  defense  in- 
dustries as  well  as  the  slow  beginning  of 
what  may  yet  turn  into  an  actual  debate 
over  the  nuclear  shield  that  Reagan  envis- 
aged for  us  after  seeing  Alfred  Hitchcock's 
Torn  Curtain,  a  movie  nowhere  near  as 
good  as  Seven  Days  in  May,  there  is,  as 
yet,  no  debate  over  the  role  of  the  military 
in  the  nation's  life  and  its  ongoing  threat 
to  us  all,  thanks  to  the  hubris  of  senior  of- 
ficers grown  accustomed  to  dispensing 
vast  amounts  of  the  people's  money  for 
missiles  that  can't  hit  targets  and  bombers 
that  can't  fly  in  the  rain.  Congress,  which 
should  ride  herd,  does  not  because  too 
many  of  its  members  are  financed  by  those 
same  companies  that  absorb  our  tax  mon- 
ey, nor  is  it  particularly  helpful  that  senior 
officers,  after  placing  orders  with  the  defense  industries,  so  often 
go  to  work  as  salesmen  for  the  very  same  companies  they  once 
bought  from. 

Of  all  recent  presidents,  Clinton  was  expected  to  behave  the 
most  sensibly  in  economic  matters.  He  understood  how  the  econ- 
omy works.  But  because  he  had  used  various  dodges  to  stay  out 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  he  came  to  office  ill  at  ease  with  the  military. 
When  Clinton  tried  to  live  up  to  his  pledge  to  gay  voters  that  the 
private  life  of  any  military  person  was  no  one's  business  but  his 
own,  the  warlords  howled  that  morale  would  be  destroyed.  Clin- 
ton backed  down.  When  Clinton  went  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Titeodore  Roosevelt  to  take  the  salute,  sailors  pranced  around 
with  mop  ends  on  their  heads,  doing  fag  imitations  while  hooting 
at  the  president,  who  just  stood  there.  These  successful  insults  to 
civilian  authority  have  made  the  military  ever  more  truculent  and 
insolent.  And  now  they  must  be  brought  to  heel. 

This  summer,  the  warlords  of  the  Pentagon  presented  the  secre- 
tary of  defense  with  their  Program  Objective  Memorandum. 
Usually,  this  is  a  polite  wish  list  of  things  that  they  would  like  to 
see  under  the  Christmas  tree.  By  September,  the  wish  list  sounded 
like  a  harsh  ultimatum.  As  one  dissenting  officer  put  it,  "Instead  of 
a  budget  based  on  a  top-line  budget  number,  the  chiefs  are  de- 
manding a  budget  based  on  military  strategy."  Although  their  joint 
military  strategies,  as  tested  in  war  over  the  last  50  years,  are  usually 
disastrous,  military  strategy  in  this  context  means  simply  extorting 
from  the  government  $30  billion  a  year  over  and  above  the  51  per- 
cent of  the  budget  that  now  already  goes  for  war.  Mr.  President- 
Elect,  I  would  advise  you  to  move  your  office  from  the  West  Wing 
of  the  White  House  to  the  Pentagon,  across  the  river.  Even  though 
every  day  that  you  spend  there  could  prove  to  be  your  Ides  of 
March,  you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
tried  to  do  something  for  us,  the  hitherto  unrepresented  people. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Harry  Truman  replaced  the  old  republic  with  a 
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Insults  to  civilian 
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brought  to  heel. 


GENERAL  MISCHIEF 

Burt  Lancaster,  left,  and  Kirk  Douglas 

in  I964's  Seven  Days  in  May,  in  which  Lancaster 

plays  an  army  general  plotting 

to  overthrow  the  U.S.  government. 
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national-security  state  whose  sole  purpos 
is  in  wage  perpetual  wars,  hot,  cold,  ani 
tepid.  Exact  dale  of  replacement?  lebri 
ary  27,  1947.  Place:  White  House  Cabin* 
Room.  Cast:  Truman,  Undersecretary  c 
State  Dean  Acheson,  a  handful  of  congrci 
sional  leaders.  Republican  senator  Arthu 
Vandcnberg  told  Truman  that  he  coul 
have  his  militarized  economy  only  if  h 
first  "scared  the  hell  out  of  the  America 
people"  that  the  Russians  were  coming 
Truman  obliged.  The  perpetual  war  begai 
Representative  government  of,  by,  and  fc 
the  people  is  now  a  faded  memory.  On 
corporate  America  enjoys  representatio 
by  the  Congresses  and  presidents  that 
pays  for  in  an  arrangement  where  no  one 
entirely  accountable  because  those  wh 
have  bought  the  government  also  own  tl 
media.  Now,  with  the  revolt  of  the  Praeto; 
an  Guard  at  the  Pentagon,  we  are  enterit 
a  new  and  dangerous  phase.  Althoug 
we  regularly  stigmatize  other  societies 
rogue  states,  we  ourselves  have  becon 
the  largest  rogue  state  of  all.  We  honor 
treaties.  We  spurn  international  courts.  V 
strike  unilaterally  wherever  we  choose, 
give  orders  to  the  United  Nations  but 
not  pay  our  dues.  We  complain  of  terrc 
ism,  yet  our  empire  is  now  the  greatest  t< 
rorist  of  all.  We  bomb,  invade,  subvert  ot 
er  states.  Although  We  the  People  of  t 
United  States  are  the  sole  source  of  legitimate  authority  in  tl 
land,  we  are  no  longer  represented  in  Congress  Assembled.  O 
Congress  has  been  hijacked  by  corporate  America  and  its  i 
forcer,  the  imperial  military  machine.  We  the  unrepresented  P 
pie  of  the  United  States  are  as  much  victims  of  this  militariz 
government  as  the  Panamanians,  Iraqis,  or  Somalians.  We  have 
lowed  our  institutions  to  be  taken  over  in  the  name  of  a  globaliz 
American  empire  that  is  totally  alien  in  concept  to  anything  o 
founders  had  in  mind.  I  suspect  that  it  is  far  too  late  in  the  day 
us  to  restore  the  republic  that  we  lost  a  half-century  ago.  Also, 
Pericles  reminded  the  Athenians,  empires,  no  matter  how  villa 
ously  acquired,  are  dangerous  to  let  go. 

Even  so,  Mr.  President-Elect,  there  is  an  off  chance  that  y 
might  actually  make  some  difference  if  you  start  now  to  rein 
the  warlords.  Reduce  military  spending,  which  will  make  you  pc 
ular  because  you  can  then  legitimately  reduce  our  taxes  instead 
doing  what  you  have  been  financed  to  do,  freeing  corpor; 
America  of  its  small  tax  burden.  The  1950  taxes  on  corpor; 
profits  accounted  for  25  percent  of  federal  revenue;  in  1999  oi 
10.1  percent.  Finally,  as  sure  as  you  were  not  elected  by  We  t 
People  but  by  the  vast  sums  of  unaccountable  corporate  mon 
the  day  of  judgment  is  approaching.  Use  your  first  term  to  bre 
the  Pentagon.  Forget  about  a  second  term.  After  all,  if  you  s 
ceed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac,  you  will  be  a  hero  to 
the  People.  Should  you  fail  or,  worse,  do  nothing,  you  may  be 
last  president  by  which  time  history  will  have  ceased  to  notice 
United  States  and  all  our  proud  rhetoric  will  have  been  reduc 
to  an  ever  diminishing  echo.  Also,  brood  upon  an  odd  rem; 
made  by  your  canny,  if  ill-fated,  predecessor  Clinton.  When  G 
grich  and  his  Contract  on  (rather  than  with)  America  took  o 
trol  of  Congress,  Clinton  said,  "The  president  is  not  irrelevar 
This  was  a  startling  admission  that  he  could  become  so.  Well, 
be  relevant.  Preserve,  protect,  and  defend  what  is  left  of  our 
cient  liberties,  not  to  mention  our  heavily  mortgaged  fortune 
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THE  HUNTING  OF 
WEN  HO  LEE 

Why  did  accused  nuclear  spy 
Wen  Ho  Lee  spend  278  days  in 
solitary  confinement  without  a 
trial?  Judging  from  insider  accounts, 
the  scientist  was  a  victim  both 
of  his  past  and  of  the 
country  he'd  made  his  future 
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n  nights  when  he  had  trou- 
ble falling  asleep,  Wen  Ho 
Lee  performed  a  little  ritual 
against  despair.  He  would  sprinkle  water  on 
the  concrete  floor  of  his  tiny  cell  to  moistur- 
ize the  dry  prison  air,  which  had  cracked 
the  skin  on  his  hands  and  arms.  Then  he 
would  climb  into  his  bunk  bed,  stare  at  the 
dim  blue  light  that  shone  24  hours  a  day, 
and  listen  to  the  moans  and  shouts  of  the 
accused  rapists  and  murderers  who  were 
his  neighbors  in  segregation.  After  things 
settled  down,  he  would  close  his  eyes  and 
imagine  that  he  was  strolling  with  his  wife 
and  two  children  on  a  street  in  Salzburg, 
one  of  his  favorite  foreign  cities.  They 
would  tour  Mozart's  birthplace  and  listen 
to  Cost  Fan  Tutte  at  the  Mozarteum.  Then 
they  would  go  to  dinner,  and  his  children 
would  be  relaxed  and  happy.  And  with  their 
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laughter  ringing  in  his  imagination.  Wen 
Ho  Lee  would  usually  fall  asleep. 

The  ritual  didn't  work  very  well  on 
September  12,  his  278th  night  in  solitary 
confinement.  Early  the  next  morning  he 
was  up  and  dressed,  waiting  for  the 
federal  marshals  to  take 
him  from  the  transfer 
area.  When  they  ar- 
rived, they  clamped  leg- 
irons  on  his  ankles  and 
hung  a  heavy  metal  belt 
around  his  waist,  to 
which  they  hooked  his 
handcuffs.  Then  they  put 
their  five-foot-four  pris- 
oner into  a  black  van, 
and  another  pair  of  armed  marshals 
climbed  into  a  follow-up  van.  Forty-five 
minutes  later,  the  convoy  drove  into  the  un- 
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FREE  AT  LAST 

Released  after  nine  months 
in  prison,  former  Los  Alamos 
scientist  Wen  Ho  Lee  is 
photographed  in  Albuquerque 
New  Mexico,  October  4, 
2000.  Inset,  Lee's  children, 
Alberta  and  Chung,  talk  to 
reporters  in  September. 


derground  garage  of 
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The  advertisers  listed  below  invite  you  to  connect  with  them  for  additional  information  about  their 
products  and  services.  Stop  by  the  following  addresses  as  you  cruise  the  information  superhighway. 
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ACURA 

www.  acura.  com 

>wef  hungry?  Satisfy  your  appetite 
the  225-hp  Acura  3.2CL.  And,  if  you 
iv«  more,  try  the  260-hp  CL  Type  S. 
Order  up  some  information  at 
www.acura.com,  or  call 
800-TO-AOJRA. 
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www.ask.com 

t  Jeeves,  the  world's  first  Internet  but- 
Simply  type  in  a  question  and  Jeeves 
Is  the  answer.  Got  a  question?  Ask 
Jeeves  at  Ask.com. 


Audi 

www.audi.com 

The  new  Audi  allroad  quattro. 
s  a  car  for  all  roads,  all  journeys, 
I  worlds.  Continue  the  journey  at 
www.allroad-quattro.com. 


Autonomy 

www.autonomy.  com 

Autonomy's  technology  powers 
ge-scale,  personalized  systems  for 
owledge  management,  enterprise 
Jrtals,  new  media  publishing,  and 
electronic  commerce. 


Baume  &  MERCIER 

— GENEVE  -1830  

Ww.baumeandmercier.com 

ume  &  Mercier  is  the  170-year-old 
Btry  Swiss  watchmaker  that  offers 
tteptional  timepieces.  To  find  the 
right  watch  for  you,  please  visit 
www.baumeandmercier.com. 
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nwvw.bebe.com 

bebe.com  for  the  latest  sophisticated 
Miions.  Log  on  to  find  out  what's 
•xt  in  the  world  of  style,  beauty, 
and  much  more! 


www.  campanusa.  com 

Come  to  Club  Campari,  meet  the  locals, 

make  a  Negroni  and  experience  the 

Aperitif  Moment.   Highlighted  by 

Macromedia  "Sites  with  Life". 
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www.  cartier.  com 

Cartier  offers  a  wide  range  of  luxury 

goods  including  jewelry,  watches, 

fragrance,  writing  instruments,  lighters, 

leather  goods,  silver,  and  crystal.  Visit 

our  Web  site  at  www.cartier.com. 
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www.nordstrom.com/caslon 

Caslon— sophisticated,  timeless,  and  clas- 
sic. The  Caslon  online  boutique  housed  on 
the  nordstrom.com  site  is  designed  to  give 
customers  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
Caslon  apparel  online.  Visit  us  at 
www.nordstrom.com/caslon. 


www.premiumoutlets.com 

Designer  brands  at  21  outlet  centers 
including  near  LA  (Camarillo  and 

Cabazon);  north  of  New  York 

(Woodbury  Common)  and  Boston 

(Wrentham  Village).  Visit 

premiumoutlets.com  for  o  holiday  book. 
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www.  clinique.  com 

Now  you  can  buy  anything  Clinique  at 
www.clinique. corn-Smart  start?  Online 
skin  typing.  Helps  you  find  perfect  match- 
ups and  precision-fit  skin  care.  Great  skin. 
Great  looks.  And  a  friendly  return  policy. 


COACH 


www.  coach,  com 

Visit  Coach  at  www.cooch.com  featuring 

a  wide  assortment  of  handbags, 

briefcases,  outerwear,  shoes,  watches, 

sunglasses,  and  travel  accessories. 
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CORUM 


www.  corum.  ch 

Catch  the  Bubble  Buzz  .  . .  big,  bold,  and 
bright.  A  sapphire-domed  crystal 

magnifies  the  super  luminous  dial.  Swiss 
made.  Water-resistant  to  660  feet. 


IE  DAnnunzio 

NEW    YORK 

www.  DannunzioNY.  com 

D'Annunzio— designing  and  producing 
some  of  the  most  innovative  and  stylish 
diamond  jewelry  available  today.  Call 
888-82C-DANN  for  a  retailer  near  you. 


DOONEY  &BOURKE 

www.  dooney.  com 

Visit  Dooney  &  Bourke's  Web  site  to 

see  the  newest  collection  of  fine  leather 

goods,  shop  online,  and  enter  to  win 

a  free  handbag. 


www.  eddiebauer.  com 

Outfit  everyone  on  your  list  in  Eddie  Bauer 

this  season  with  clothing,  accessories,  and 

home  furnishings  from  Eddiebauer.com. 

We  wrap  it.  We  ship  it. 

You  simply  click  it! 


eLUXURYcom 

www.  e  luxury,  com 

Visit  www.eluxury.com,  the  world's 

pre-eminent  luxury  lifestyle  Web  address 

for  access  to  and  insights  on  today's 

styles  and  tomorrow's  trends. 
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www.FTD.com 

Shop  online  at  www.ftd.com  or  dial 
800-SEND-FTD.  Same  day  delivery. 
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www.fordoutfitters.com 

Visit  fordvehicles.com  for  more 

information  on  the  all-new  Ford  Escape, 

to  build  your  own  Escape,  and  to  find  a 

Ford  Outfitter  in  your  area. 


www.gap.com 

From  sweaters  and  leather  to  extended 

sizes  in  jeans  and  khakis,  gap.com  is  the 

place  to  shop  for  great  clothes  for  men 

ond  women,  gap.com  always  open 
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General  Foods  International  Coffees." 

17  rich,  soothing  flavors.  Kick  off  your 

shoes.  Lean  back.  Relax.  Accomplish 

nothing.  It  stirs  the  soul.® 


GODIVA 

Liqueur 
www.  godiva.  com/liqueurs 

No  chocolate  lover  can  resist  the 

velvety  decadence  of  Godiva  Liqueurs. 

Or  our  Web  site.  The  tempting  recipes 

are  a  mouthwatering  treat. 

Visit  www.godiva.com/liqueur  for 

more  information. 


GUESS.com 

www.GUESS.com 

This  year,  sit  back,  relax  and  let  your 
mouse  do  the  clicking.  GUESS.com  has 
you  covered,  from  wrapping  to  shipping! 
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www.JohnHardy.com 

Enjoy  the  inspiration  behind  John  Hardy 

and  experience  his  latest  jewelry, 

accessory,  and  home  collections. 

Find  out  about  personal  appearances, 

special  events,  ond  more  online. 


Kitchen  Aid 

www.KitchenAid.com 

KitchenAid  offers  a  complete  line  of 
beautifully  designed,  professional-quality 

major  and  countertop  appliances.  For 
more  information,  plus  recipes,  and  enter- 
taining tips,  visit  www.KitchenAid.com, 
or  call  800-422-1230 


www.loccitane.com 

Celebrate  the  season  with  L'Occitane 
Discover  our  unique  bath  and  home  col- 
lections  For  store  information  or  to  order, 
call  888-623-2880,  or  log  on  to 
www.loccitone.com 


LeSportsac 

www.lesportsac.com 

LeSportsoc,  carefully  made  in  the 

USA    Lightweight  ripstop  nylon  bogs, 

accessories,  and  luggage  in  20  colors, 

prints,  and  metallic?  Call  800-486  BAGS 

or  visit  www  lesportsac  com 
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i  arned  the  court 

unspecified  foreign 

i  i  raid  to  kidnap 

For  a  moment,  Lee  stood  at 

trfed  In  Ins  young, 

ers    I  hen  .lames  \.  Parker,  a 

hait    i  federal-district-court  judge, 

;  to  order.  Minutes  later, 

il  thai  had  been  brokered  by  the 

i  irneys  and  the  prosecutors,  Lee 

a  plea  of  guilt}  to  a  single  charge 

of  mishandling  nuclear  secrets  and  agreed 

to  tell  investigators  why  he  had  downloaded 

nuclear  data  to  computer  tapes,  as  well  as 

what  he  had  done  with  those  tapes.  His 

long  ordeal  was  over:  he  was  a  free  man. 

The  courtroom  erupted  with  joyous 
whoops  and  shouts.  Then  it  fell  silent  as 


under  the  scrutiny  of  F.B.I,  agents''  Would 
any  ol  this  have  happened  to  Wen  Ho  I  re 
if  he  hadn't  been  a  Chinese-American? 

And  those  weren't  the  only  questions 
raised  by  what  many  saw  as  an  American 
version  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  How  could 
President  Clinton  say  with  a  straight  face 
that  he  was  "quite  troubled"  by  the  way 
Wen  Ho  Lee  had  been  treated,  when  in 
fact  it  was  his  own  administration  that  had 
meted  out  the  treatment?  Were  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno,  F.B.I,  director  Louis 
Freeh,  and  many  others  justified  in  remain- 
ing defiantly  unapologetic  because  they  re- 
fused to  believe  that  Lee  was  an  innocent 
victim?  Was  it  true,  as  some  counterintel- 
ligence experts  told  me,  that  the  govern- 
ment possessed  "special  collection  infor- 


How  could  President  Clinton  say  he  was  "quite 
troubled"  by  the  way  Lee  had  been  treated,  when 
his  administration  had  meted  out  the  treatment? 


Judge  Parker  addressed  Lee.  "I  have  no  au- 
thority to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  president,  the  vice  president, 
the  attorney  general,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,"  the  judge  said,  but 
"as  a  member  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
United  States  government— the  judiciary, 
the  United  States  courts— I  sincerely  apol- 
ogize to  you.  Dr.  Lee,  for  the  unfair  man- 
ner you  were  held  in  custody  by  the  execu- 
tive branch." 

Sobs  could  be  heard  coming  from  Lee's 
family  and  friends  as  the  judge  continued 
his  scathing  rebuke  of  the  administration. 
"What  I  believe  remains  unanswered  is  the 
question:  What  was  the  government's  mo- 
tive in  insisting  on  your  being  jailed  pre- 
trial under  extraordinarily  onerous  condi- 
tions of  confinement  until  today,  when  the 
executive  branch  agrees  that  you  may  be 
set  free  essentially  unrestricted?  This  makes 
no  sense  to  me." 

It  didn't  make  sense  to  millions  of  other 
people,  either.  Outraged  lawmakers  and 
editorialists,  many  of  whom  had  helped 
whip  up  the  national  hysteria  against  Lee 
in  the  first  place,  now  demanded  to  know 
how  such  a  shameful  thing  could  have  hap- 
pened in  America.  How  could  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  had  not  been  convicted  of 
any  crime  be  held  in  solitary  confinement 
under  a  federal  order  bearing  the  Orwellian 
title  "Special  Administrative  Measures"? 
Why  was  a  60 -year-old  man  who  had  un- 
dergone colon-cancer  surgery  and  was  on 
a  restricted  diet  forced  to  eat  prison  food 
for  nine  months?  Why  had  he  been  allowed 
to  see  his  family  only  once  a  week,  and  then 
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mation"  pointing  to  Wen  Ho  Lee  as  a  spy? 
Or  were  they  just  playing  the  oldest  game 
in  Washington— C.Y.A.,  cover  your  ass? 

For  answers  to  those  questions,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  1995,  when  a  mys- 
terious visitor  from  mainland  China 
showed  up  at  the  elegantly  appointed  head- 
quarters of  the  Taiwanese  National  Security 
Bureau  in  Taipei.  The  middle-aged  man, 
who  claimed  that  he  was  a  missile  special- 
ist in  Beijing's  nuclear-weapons  program, 
was  carrying  a  treasure  trove  of  classified 
documents,  which  he  offered  to  give  to 
the  Taiwanese.  One  of  those  documents 
contained  a  real  shocker— a  seven-year-old 
Chinese-government  memo  that  described 
in  chilling  detail  components  of  America's 
top-secret  W-88  warhead,  a  miniaturized 
marvel  of  thermonuclear  engineering 
that  sits  atop  the  U.S.  Navy's  submarine- 
launched  Trident  missile,  and  that  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  advanced  warhead 
in  this  country's  arsenal. 

The  information  provided  by  the  "walk- 
in,"  as  he  was  called,  made  it  appear  that 
China  had  scored  a  stunning  espionage 
coup  against  the  United  States.  But  the 
Taiwanese,  who  had  reason  to  be  deeply 
skeptical  of  intelligence  coming  from  their 
enemies  on  the  mainland,  turned  the  man 
over  to  the  C.l.A.  at  the  American  Insti- 
tute, a  two-story  building  that  has  served  as 
a  quasi-official  embassy  and  intelligence 
listening  post  ever  since  the  United  States 
broke  off  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Taipei  in  1979  and  recognized  Beijing. 

After  being  debriefed  by  the  C.I. A.,  the 
man  was  sent  back  to  the  mainland  to  op- 


erate as  an  agent  in  place.  He  was  instruct 
ed  to  retrieve  more  documents,  and  even 
tually  he  succeeded  in  providing  the  agency 
with  a  reported  13,000  pages  on  China*! 
weapons  programs.  However,  when  (I. A 
experts  II uttered  him  with  a  polygraph  test 
they  came  up  with  a  disturbing  conclu 
sion:  their  man  appeared  to  be  a  dangle 
an  agent  under  the  control  of  the  Chinesi 
intelligence  service,  which  was  apparent 
ly  using  him  to  intimidate  Taiwan.  Th 
C.l.A.  promptly  shipped  him  off  to  th 
United  States,  where,  I  am  told,  he  re 
mains,  living  under  an  assumed  name  an< 
undergoing  periodic  interrogation. 

Though  the  Taipei  walk-in  was  suspeci 
ed  of  being  a  double  agent,  there  was  ne\ 
er  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of  analysts  i 
C.l.A.  headquarters  in  Langley,  Virginia 
that  China  had  somehow  obtained  the  ke 
design  elements  of  the  W-88,  and  ha 
made  a  great  leap  forward  in  the  miniatu 
ization  of  its  nuclear  weapons.  There  wen 
however,  heated  debates  in  the  agency  ov( 
how  much  of  that  technology  had  bee 
stolen  by  the  Chinese  and  how  much  the 
had  developed  on  their  own. 

The  C.l.A.  passed  along  this  inconcli 
sive  damage-assessment  report  to  the  D 
partment  of  Energy,  which  oversees  tr 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  whei 
the  W-88  had  been  designed  in  the  supe 
secret  X  Division,  and  where  Wen  Ho  L( 
almost  immediately  fell  under  suspicion. 

Lee  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  Asian  ir 
migration  that  has  landed  on  Americ; 
shores  since  the  1960s,  bringing  with 
the  scientific  and  technological  know-h 
that  helps  drive  the  New  Economy.  He  w 
born  in  Taiwan  and  reared  in  a  large, 
tended  family  of  farmers.  As  a  child  he 
ten  went  hungry  because  of  the  strict 
tioning  imposed  by  the  island's  Japane 
occupiers  during  World  War  II.  Decad 
later,  Lee  could  still  recall  Japanese  soldk 
showing  up  at  his  house,  pointing  their 
fles  at  his  head,  and  demanding,  "He 
many  bowls  of  rice  did  you  eat  today? 

When  Lee  was  10,  his  mother,  who  w 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  committed  si 
cide  because  she  did  not  want  to  become 
burden  to  her  family.  Not  long  afterwa 
his  father  was  speared  during  a  hunti 
accident,  and  died  later  in  the  boy's  arn 
These  traumas  left  a  lasting  imprint 
Lee's  character.  He  yearned  for  the  kind 
secure  family  life  he  had  never  known.  A 
though,  as  an  adult,  Lee  was  soft-spok 
and  unimposing,  he  was  far  more  stubbc 
and  tough-minded  than  he  appeared. 

After  Lee  came  to  the  United  States 
1965  to  begin  graduate  studies  in  mech; 
ical  engineering  at  Texas  A&M  Univers 
he  supported  himself  for  a  time  as  a  di 
washer  in  a  Chinese  restaurant.  In  l(. 
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and  he  always  had  to  have  things  his 
own  way.  Their  marriage  was  not  a 
particularly  happy  one,  and  Sylvia  was 
reportedly  once  heard  complaining  tc 
an  acquaintance  that  Wen  Ho  couk 
be  a  "bully." 

"Most  of  my  life,  my  brother  was  tht 
stellar  kid,"  Alberta  says.  "I  was  th< 
questioning,  rebellious  child.  When 
moved  in  with  my  boy 
friend,  my  father  sak 
he  couldn't  face  the  res 
of  our  family.  He  mad( 
me  go  to  Texas  and  ap 
pear  before  the  matri 
arch  of  our  family— ai 
old  aunt— and  her  thre 
sisters  to  justify  what 
was  doing.  After  that 
made  a  deal  with  my  father.  I  said, 
there's  no  ring  and  no  wedding  date  an 
no  one  else  knows,  would  you  consider 
engaged?'  And  he  said,  'Sure.'  And  I  sak 
'O.K.,  Dad,  then  we're  engaged.'" 

Wen  Ho  Lee  had  been  under  inve: 
tigation  off  and  on  by  the  F.B. 
since  1982,  when  the  bureau  inte 
cepted  a  telephone  conversation  betwee 
him  and  a  Taiwanese-born  scientist  at  th 


he  became  a  naturalized  American  citi- 
zen, and  four  years  later  accepted  a  post  at 
Los  Alamos.  He  was  given  a  "Q"  clear- 
ance—the highest  possible— and  was  as- 
signed to  analyze  complex  computer  mod- 
els to  determine  what  happens  to  hydro- 
dynamic  flows  when  bombs  are  exploded. 

Like  many  immigrants,  Lee  said  he  be- 
lieved in  America,  and  he  felt  proud  that 
his  work  at  Los  Alamos  was  making  a 
contribution  to  the  country's  security.  With 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  cessation 
of  nuclear  testing,  the  primary  task  at  the 
Los  Alamos  weapons  complex  was  to 
maintain  the  aging  stockpile  in  a  reliable 
condition.  This  required  a  very  high  level 
of  technical  expertise,  and  Lee  worked 
with  a  remarkable  band  of  Ph.D.'s  with 
high  I.Q.'s  and  egos  to  match. 

Lee  himself  was  not  immune  to  the 
scientist's  common  malady  of  vainglory. 
He  considered  himself  "one  of  the  impor- 
tant people"  at  the  lab,  an  assessment  that 
was  not  shared  by  his  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  belittled  him  behind  his  back  as  "a 
moron."  Nor  did  he  seem  to  be  that  high- 
ly regarded  by  his  superiors,  who  report- 
edly paid  him  a  $75,129-a-year  salary,  well 
below  the  top  range  in  X  Division.  Ac- 
cording to  an  intelligence  source,  Lee  felt 
underappreciated  and  bitter. 

The  Lees  lived  in  the  nearby  bedroom 
community  of  White  Rock,  a  small  town 
of  modest,  look-alike  homes.  Lee  did  not 
fit  the  stereotype  of  an  Asian  husband.  He 
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"People  who  knew  Wen  Ho  Lee  described  him  as 
naive  and  quirky,  and  not  the  most  brilliant 
scientist,"  says  physics  professor  Michael  Lubell. 


did  most  of  the  work  of  parenting,  show- 
ing up  at  school  functions  for  Chung,  his 
six-foot-four  son,  and  Alberta,  a  tall,  wil- 
lowy girl  with  long  black  hair.  He  attended 
his  kids'  soccer  games  and  helped  them 
with  their  homework.  The  frugal  Lee  tend- 
ed a  garden  in  his  backyard,  which  sup- 
plied the  Chinese  broccoli  and  other  veg- 
etables for  the  meals  he  prepared. 

He  was  very  orderly,  almost  obsessive- 
compulsive,  and  his  home  reflected  his  per- 
sonality. Bookshelves  were  neatly  lined  with 
novels  by  Flaubert  and  Victor  Hugo  and 
Lee's  other  favorite  French  authors,  and 
his  collection  of  more  than  500  classical 
LP  albums  (he  never  switched  to  CDs)  was 
arranged  alphabetically  by  composer. 

Sylvia,  his  wife,  was  something  of  an 
enigma  at  Los  Alamos,  where  she  was  em- 
ployed as  a  data-entry  clerk.  She  didn't  say 
a  lot,  and  kept  pretty  much  to  herself.  At 
one  point  she  was  sent  to  the  Los  Alamos 
employee-assistance  program  for  anger- 
management  counseling  after  she  had  a 
heated  argument  with  a  fellow  worker. 

To  observers,  Sylvia  and  Wen  Ho  seemed 
like  oil  and  water:  she  was  high-maintenance, 


Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laborato: 
in  California,  who  was  suspected  of  pas 
ing  classified  information  about  the  ne 
tron  bomb  to  the  People's  Republic  of  CI 
na.  When  Lee  was  first  confronted  by  tl 
F.B.I. ,  he  denied  that  he  had  contacted  tl 
suspect  and,  in  fact,  that  he  even  knew  hi 
Only  after  being  presented  with  the  inco 
trovertible  evidence  from  the  F.B.I. 's  wit 
tap  did  he  finally  admit  it  and  agree  to  c 
operate  with  the  bureau  in  a  sting  operatic 
against  the  Livermore  scientist.  He  a 
took  a  polygraph  test,  which  he  passed. 

Lee  didn't  hear  any  more  from  the  b 
reau  for  a  long  time  after  that.  In  1986  ai 
1988  he  was  approved  for  travel  to  ma 
land  China,  where  he  visited  Beijing's  ch 
nuclear-weapons  lab,  the  Institute  for 
plied  Physics  and  Computational  Matl 
matics.  In  1993,  however,  Sylvia  was  tc 
that  she  might  be  laid  off,  and  Wen 
was  informed  that  he  was  at  risk  of  bei 
riffed.  Rif  is  an  acronym  for  reduction 
force,  so  this  meant  he  was  in  danger 
being  let  go  because  of  the  cutbacks  t; 
ing  place  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 

Losing  his  job  meant  that  Lee  woi 
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::    family  and  leave  New 

as  over  50  and  a  cancer 

th  irefore  had  slim  chances 

i  in  the  private  sector.  How 

ig  to  si  nd  Alberta  through  col- 

i  medical  school?  Em- 

ni  .1!  ,i  foreign  defense  lab  seemed 

in  ;wer,  and  Lee  contemplated 

sending  inquiries  to  government  facilities 

abroad. 

While  he  was  in  this  troubled  state  of 
mind.  Lee  made  a  colossal  blunder.  Start- 
ing in  late  1993,  and  over  the  course  of 
70  days,  he  moved  a  vast  electronic  li- 
brarj  o(  sensitive  nuclear-weapons  files 
from  a  secure  part  of  the  Los  Alamos 
computer  system  to  an  unclassified,  unse- 
cured part  of  the  system.  Later,  after  call- 
ing the  help  desk  for  instructions,  he 
downloaded  those  files  onto  10  portable 
computer  tapes. 

Many  other  Los  Alamos  scientists  had 
broken  the  rules  before  and  down- 
loaded classified  information,  but  as 
far  as  anyone  knew,  none  of  them  had  ever 
gone  to  such  lengths.  "What  he  did  is  the 
most  egregious  thing  that  has  ever  been 
done  here,"  a  Los  Alamos  official  tells  me. 
"It  makes  no  sense." 

Why  did  Wen  Ho  Lee  do  it?  One  school 
of  thought,  which  is  dominant  in  Washing- 
ton, speculated  that  he  had  been  up  to  no 
good,  and  planned  to  sell  the  information 
to  a  foreign  country.  Another  group  be- 
lieved that  Lee  may  have  made  backups  in 
case  his  files  were  corrupted  during  the 
change  in  the  Los  Alamos  computer  sys- 
tem between  1992  and  1994.  And  a  third 
group  believed  that  Lee  was  full  of  rancor 
and  resentment  over  the  way  he  had  been 
treated,  and  planned  to  take  the  tapes  with 
him  to  a  new  job  as  proof  that  he  was  as 
important  as  he  claimed  to  be. 

"People  who  knew  Wen  Ho  Lee  de- 
scribed him  as  naive  and  quirky,  and  not 
the  most  brilliant  scientist,"  says  Michael 
Lubell,  chairman  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment of  the  City  College  of  New  York. 
"Many  times,  scientists  will  go  to  the  li- 
brary and  copy  several  cartons  full  of 
material,  thinking  that  they  may  need 
something  while  they  work  through  a 
problem,  and  so  it's  better  to  take  more 
rather  than  less.  It's  entirely  possible  that 
that  was  what  was  going  on  with  Wen 
Ho  Lee." 

In  1994,  Lee  met  with  a  Chinese 
nuclear-weapons  designer  who  was  part 
of  an  officially  approved  delegation  visit- 
ing the  United  States.  The  Chinese  scien- 
tist greeted  Lee  with  a  warm  embrace,  a 
sign  that  they  were  acquainted.  This  hug, 
which  took  place  in  front  of  the  entire 
I  IS.  and  Chinese  delegations,  was  report- 
the  F.B.I,  by  several  Americans. 

VANITY     FAIR 


Despite  this  incident,  Lee  was  not  rep- 
rimanded. Nor,  as  things  turned  out,  was 
he  rilled,  liul  for  some  reason  he  did  not 
immediately  delete  the  downloaded  files 
or  destroy  (he  tapes.  That  decision  would 
conic  back  to  haunt  him  in  1999,  when  he 
found  himself  engulfed  by  the  national 
hysteria  over  the  W-88  case. 

The  case  was  tailor-made  for  Notra 
Trulock  III,  the  Energy  Department's 
rotund  intelligence  chief,  whose  bland 
features  and  reputation  for  conspiratory 
theories  seemed  to  come  right  out  of  the 
pages  of  a  John  le  Carre  novel.  According 
to  a  high-ranking  source  at  Los  Alamos, 
Trulock  did  not  believe  the  Cold  War  was 
over.  Rather,  he  spoke  and  acted  as  though 
Russian  and  Chinese  spying  posed  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  American  security. 
"Notra  is  a  zealot  who  never  took  the 
measured,  middle-of-the-road  approach," 


oiques.  And  on  that  point,  at  least,  he 
had  the  support  of  most  of  the  people  ir 
counterintelligence.  Almost  to  a  man,  the) 
operated  on  the  assumption  that,  unlike 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  which  had  reliec 
largely  on  trained  agents  and  ideologica 
turncoats  to  do  its  dirty  work,  China  ex 
ploited  the  kindred  feelings  of  Chinese 
Americans  to  lure  them  into  spying  ot 
their  adopted  homeland.  The  three  millioi 
Americans  of  Chinese  descent  were  thu 
viewed  as  potential  members  of  a  danger 
ous  fifth  column,  and  some  of  them  ii 
national-security  jobs  were  kept  under  sui 
veillance,  a  procedure  that  would  hav 
been  roundly  condemned  as  racial  profi 
ing  if  anyone  outside  intelligence  circle 
had  known  about  it. 

Trulock  never  had  any  doubt  that  th 
Chinese  had  stolen  the  secrets  of  the  W-8S; 
and  he  considered  that  loss  to  be  very  ba< 
news  indeed.  The  good  news  was  that  h 


In  counterintelligence,  the  three  million  Americans 

of  Chinese  descent  were  viewed  as 

potential  members  of  a  dangerous  fifth  column. 


says  a  top  official  who  worked  closely  with 
him.  "He  is  a  person  who  really  likes  to 
sink  his  teeth  into  things  and  see  things  in 
black  and  white  and  go  all  out  in  the  con- 
clusions he  has  come  to.  Notra  has  difficul- 
ties separating  his  personal  agenda  from 
his  professional  agenda.  I  was  never  sure 
how  he  was  motivated— by  true  ideological 
beliefs  or  whether  he  took  a  position  to  fur- 
ther his  own  career." 

Trulock  disputes  this  view  of  him.  "The 
Cold  War  was  over  and  done  with  when 
the  Soviet  Union  fell  into  the  dustbin  of 
history,"  he  tells  me.  "I  never  viewed  Chi- 
na as  an  enemy,  and  I  am  uncomfortable 
with  those  who  try  to  make  China  a  Sovi- 
et analogue." 

However,  Trulock  readily  admits  that 
he  was  alarmed  by  persistent  reports  go- 
ing all  the  way  back  to  the  1980s  that  Chi- 
nese agents  had  penetrated  America's  nu- 
clear labs.  There  was  no  way  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  compensate  for  lost,  com- 
promised secrets.  No  new  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  designed  and  put  into  the  field  or 
stockpile  without  first  being  tested,  and 
that  had  become  impossible,  because  the 
United  States  has  since  1992  abided  by  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  has 
shut  down  its  nuclear-manufacturing  facil- 
ity in  Rocky  Flats,  Colorado. 

What's  more,  though  Trulock  denies  it, 
his  colleagues  say  he  argued  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  particularly  vulnerable  to 
classic  Chinese  tradecraft,  or  spying  tech- 


now  had  a  live  case  that  offered  him  th 
opportunity  to  throw  a  spotlight  on  th 
Chinese  threat  and,  if  criticism  of  him  wj 
correct,  further  his  career. 

"We  have  a  huge  bureaucracy  workir 
on  counterespionage,  but  most  of  us  £ 
through  a  30-year  career  without  catchir 
a  single  spy,"  says  Robert  Vrooman,  tl 
former  chief  of  counterintelligence  at  L< 
Alamos.  "I  can't  emphasize  too  muc 
how  good  it  feels  when  you've  got  a  lh 
case.  The  guy  who  ends  up  with  a  convi 
tion  is  a  hero." 

Shortly  after  the  walk-in  incident  in  T; 
pei,  a  member  of  Notra  Trulock's  sU 
called  Vrooman.  Speaking  on  a  secu 
line,  he  told  him,  "The  Chinese  have  copit 
the  W-88.  We've  got  a  problem." 

"We  were  reading  the  Chinese  int< 
and  there  were  tips  and  hints  that  th 
had  some  dimensions  of  the  W-88  wt 
head,"  says  John  Richter,  an  emine 
bomb  designer  who  had  been  at  Los  Al 
mos  since  the  early  days.  "The  inform 
tion  was  imbedded  in  missile  data— ve 
little  warhead  data.  If  you're  going  to  ha 
a  missile-manufacturing  company  car 
your  warhead,  then  you  have  to  give  the 
dimensions  of  the  warhead,  the  packa 
they're  going  to  carry,  and  that's  all  t 
Chinese  had.  The  question  was:  Cou 
they  have  come  up  with  this  indigenousl 
It  didn't  look  like  it,  though  you  con 
never  say  never.  All  this  missile  data  si 
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come  from  Los  Alamos. 
nything  about  missiles." 
IniRiik  opened  a  formal  administrative 
hi  !  in   1996  sent  two  investigators 

.11.  is  where  they  performed  what 
Jled  a  "matrix  analysis."  They  drew 
up  three  lists:  people  who  had  access  to  the 
design  information  of  the  W-H8,  people  who 
had  traveled  to  China  between  1984  and 
1988,  and  those  who  had  contact  with  visit- 
ing Chinese  delegations  during  that  period. 

"Of  all  the  people  we  looked  at,  there 
were  nine  individuals  who  stood  out  as  po- 
tential suspeets  and  that  we  thought  should 
be  looked  at  by  the  F.B.I. ,"  Dan  Bruno, 
the  lead  investigator,  tells  me.  "Six  of  those 
individuals  were  from  Lawrence  Livermore 
and  three  from  Los  Alamos.  Of  the  nine, 
three  had  names  that  seemed  to  identify 
them  as  people  with  Asian  ethnicity." 

Bruno  turned  over  his  findings  to  his 
boss,  Notra  Trulock,  as  did  several  others 
concerned  with  the  case.  Trulock  then 
edited  all  these  comments  into  the  final 
report,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  F.B.I. 
According  to  a  well-placed  source  at  the 
bureau,  though  the  report  now  contained 
a  total  of  12  suspects,  it  was  a  virtual  in- 
dictment of  Wen  Ho  Lee  and  of  Sylvia 
Lee,  who  had  acted  as  an  interpreter  for 
visiting  Chinese  scientists. 

"Our  final  report  said  that  [there  were] 
12  people,"  Trulock  says.  "There  was  an 
investigatory  note  that  said  that,  based  on 


the  entirety  of  our  work,  we  thought  the 
F.B.I,  should  take  a  look  at  Wen  Ho  Lee 
and  Sylvia  Lee." 

"Sylvia  Lee  on  her  own  developed  the 
relationship  [with  the  Chinese]  and  kind 
of  made  herself  the  de  facto  host  and 
translator  and  interpreter  for  Chinese  visi- 
tors," Sig  Hecker,  the  former  head  of  the 
lab,  tells  me.  "We  thought  that  that  was 
not  appropriate  for  her  to  do,  that  she  did 
not  have  official  laboratory  sanction  to  do 
that. . . .  She  was  very  insistent  on  doing 
that,  and  we  had  to  take  specific  actions 
to  tell  her  that  we  did  not  want  her  to  act 
as  a  welcoming  host  and  interpreter." 

During  the  1980s,  Sylvia  had  been  invit- 
ed to  speak  at  a  computer-science  confer- 
ence in  China,  which  struck  the  authori- 
ties at  Los  Alamos  as  extremely  odd,  since 
she  was  a  mere  clerk.  Eyebrows  were 
raised  even  higher  when  the  Chinese  orga- 
nizers encouraged  Sylvia  to  bring  along 
her  husband,  who  was  known  to  be  privy 
to  America's  nuclear  computer  codes.  At 
the  time,  no  one  at  the  lab  knew  that  Syl- 


via had  established  some  kind  of  relatior 
ship  with  the  F.B.I,  and  the  C.I. A.,  whicl 
might  have  explained  her  eagerness  to  pai 
ticipate  in  the  exchanges  with  China. 

However,  as  I  learned  during  my  foui 
month  investigation  for  Vanity  Fair,  this  a 
lalionship  was  yet  another  case  of  Sylvia 
inserting  herself  into  a  role  for  which  sh 
was  unqualified.  It  existed  more  in  he 
mind  than  it  did  in  the  minds  of  the  F.B. 

"If  you  are  reporting  on  a  complex 
sue  for  the  F.B.I.,  but  don't  have  the  bacl 
ground  to  do  it,  as  Sylvia  did  not,  then 
might  appear  tantalizing  to  outsiders,  bi 
it  is  not  very  productive,"  an  official  at  tl 
F.B.I,  told  me. 

For  a  time,  after  their  list  was  compile 
in  1996,  Energy  Department  investigato 
suspected  that  Sylvia  and  Wen  Ho  L< 
worked  as  a  team,  and  that  Sylvia  was  tl 
driving  force  and  brains  behind  their  sp 
ing  operation.  "The  take  on  this  was  th 
Wen  Ho  had  access  to  the  nuclear  goo 
ies  and  Sylvia  to  the  Chinese  scientists 
says  someone  close  to  the  investigation. 


"Based  on  the  entirety  of  our  work,  we 
thought  the  F.B.I,  should  take  a  look  at  Wen  Ho  Le 
and  Sylvia  Lee,"  says  Notra  Trulock. 


SPY  CATCHER 

Notra  Trulock  III,  the 
Energy  Department's 
former  intelligence 
chief,  set  in  motion  the 
investigation  of  Lee. 


A  N  I  T  Y     FAIR 


"Ultimately,"  says  one 
my  sources,  "Sylvia's  nar 
was  dropped  off  the  list 
suspects  because  she  did  n 
have  the  expertise.  Trulo 
identified  Wen  Ho  Lee  as  t 
only  individual  who  had  t 

opportunity,  motivation,  and  means  to  c 

ry  out  the  W-88  espionage." 


did  not  question  why  Wen  Ho  Lee  w 

on  the  list  of  suspects,  as  he  met  all  t 

criteria,  but  I  did  question  why  seve 

others  were  on  the  list,"  says  Robert  Vn 

man.  "Three  had  no  access,  and  one  c 

not  even  have  a  clearance." 

It  appeared  to  some  people  that  L 
had  been  targeted  by  Notra  Trulock  1 
cause  he  was  Chinese-American.  Ir 
sworn  affidavit  related  to  the  Wen  1 
Lee  case,  Charles  E.  Washington,  a  d 
orated  black  Vietnam  veteran  and  forn 
acting  director  of  counterintelligence 
the  Energy  Department,  stated:  "Ba 
upon  my  personal  experience  with  P 
Trulock,  I  strongly  believe  that  he  a 
vindictively  and  opportunistically,  that 
improperly  uses  security  issues  to  pun 
and  discredit  others,  and  that  he 
racist  views  toward  minority  group 
Washington  also  claimed  that  Trulc 
had  once  spat   continued  on  paq 
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When  love  meets  real  life 

In  15)15!).  fern  McMillans  Disappearing  lefcwas  heralded  as  "a  love  stor)  waiting  to  explode." 

This  December,  HBO  Films  brings  the  best-selling  novel  to  life,  with  the  help  of  director  GmaPrince-Bylhewood 

(Love  and  Basketball)  and  a  star-studded  cast,  including  Weslej  Snipes  and  Sanaa  Lathan. 

litre,  the  author  who  also  brought  you  Waiting  to  Exhale  and  I  low  Stella  Got  Her  Groove  Back, 

speaks  on  life,  love,  and  the  power  of  film. 


Q.  It's  been  said  that  Disappearing  Acts,  as  well 
as  some  of  your  other  novels,  was  based  on  your 
own  life  experiences.  Is  that  true? 

A.  The  story  is  loosely  based  on  what  was  happening 
in  my  life  around  the  time  that  it  was  written.  I  went 
through  an  experience  that  was  similar  to  Zora's 
[Sanaa  Lathan],  but  it  was  not  identical. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  mental  picture  of  the  charac- 
ters while  you  were  writing  the  book?  If  so,  how 
do  Snipes  and  Lathan  fit  in  with  your  vision? 

A.  At  first  I  wasn't  sure  that  Wesley  would  be  right 
for  the  character  of  Franklin. 
Once  I  saw  him  on  the  screen, 
however,  I  was  totally  con- 
vinced. He  was  Franklin. 
I  loved  the  way  he  flirted 
with  [Sanaa].  They  had 
amazing  chemistry. 

Q.  A  major  challenge  with 
writing  a  screenplay  for  this 
type  of  story  is  conveying 
the  inner  dialogue  that 
occurs  in  a  novel.  Was  that 
successfully  done  here? 
A.  [Screenplay  writer]  Lisa  Jones  really  captured 
the  power  of  the  story  itself,  and  [director]  Gina 
Prince-Bythewood  did  a  great  job  of  conveying  that 
on  screen.  You  really  get  a  sense  for  the  characters' 
emotions  in  every  situation.  Whether  they're  making 
love  or  they're  fighting,  the  audience  is  right  there 
with  them.  This  movie  is  sexy,  compelling,  and 
very,  very  real. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? 

A.  Mostly  to  the  director.  Gina  really  got  it.  I  don't 
know  that  a  male  director  would  have  been  able  to 
capture  the  essence  of  the  story  as  well.  The  lovemak- 
ing  scenes  were  tender  and  erotic.  The  anger  was  so 
genuine.  Any  woman  in  America  (Interview  continued) 
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(Interview  continued  from  cover) 
who  ever  has  too  much  on  her  plate  will  be  able  to 
identify  with  it.  There  are  so  many  men  out  there  who 
just  don't  get  it. 

Q.  What  was  it  like  for  you  to  see  the  film  for 
the  first  time? 

A.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  I  was  moved  to  tears. 
I  haven't  thought  about  that  period  in  my  life  for 
so  long,  and  seeing  it  on  screen  really  brought  up 
emotions  that  I  haven't  felt  in  a  long  time.  I  think 
I  identified  with  the  characters  and  their  circum- 
stances much  more  strongly  than  I  ever 
thought  I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  favorite  scene? 

A.  I  loved  how  the  attraction  between  Zora  and 
Franklin  started.  Their  facial  expressions  and  body 
language  were  so  subtle.  It  was  wonderful. 


I  his  movie  is  sexy, 
compelling;  and  very, 
very  real." 


O.  Who  should  see  this  movie? 

A.  The  movie  is  for  anyone  who  has  ever  been  faced 
with  racial  issues  or  dealt  with  unemployment,  or  had 
their  ego  bruised  because  of  bad  decisions.  That  is 
the  thrust.  Franklin  [Wesley  Snipes]  has  made  bad 
decisions,  and  it  is  because  of  those  choices  that  his 
life  has  turned  out  the  way  it  has.  Disappearing  Acts 
is  a  love  story,  but  it  is  also  a  life  story. 


Q.  In  three  words  or 
less,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  this  film? 

A.  I  loved  it.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  movie  is  better  than 
the  book! 
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LETTER    FROM    LOS    ALAMOS 


com i nu id  i  rom  pao]  uo  on  him  during 
a  heated  argument,  a  charge  that  Trulock 
denies 

For  his  part,  Vrooman  found  Trulock's 
analvsis  of  the  W-88  case  to  be  seriously 
flawed.  "The  thing  that  struck  me  as  goofy 
about  Trulock's  analysis  is  that  what  the 
Chinese  walk-in  had  was  the  external  dimen- 
sions of  the  W-88,"  Vrooman  says.  "But  Lee 
worked  on  the  physics  package  of  the  device, 
and  if  he  really  was  a  spy,  he  could  have 
given  the  Chinese  the  interior  dimensions  of 
the  primary,  which  contains  the  explosives 
that  trigger  the  thermonuclear  device.  But 
Lee  did  not  have  the  exterior  dimensions. 
This  is  a  key  point.  Trulock  should  have 
been  looking  at  the  engineers  who  package 
these  things,  the  hundreds  of  contractors 
who  work  for  the  Department  of  Defense." 

Vrooman's  critique  of  the  investigation 
earned  him  a  rebuke  from  energy  secretary 
Bill  Richardson,  and,  as  a  punishment,  he 
was  told  that  he  could  not  consult  at  Los 
Alamos  for  the  next  five  years.  "During  the 
last  week  I  was  at  Los  Alamos,"  Vrooman 
says,  "1  got  intelligence  briefings,  and  all  I 
can  tell  you  is  that  I  walked  out  of  there 
absolutely  confident  that  Wen  Ho  Lee  had 
not  leaked  anything  to  the  Chinese." 

Two  independent  panels— one  headed 
by  Robert  Walpole,  the  C.I.A.'s  national  in- 
telligence officer  for  strategic  and  nuclear 
programs,  and  the  other  by  Admiral  David 
Jeremiah— found  that  the  evidence  that 
China  had  actually  copied  the  W-88  was 
inconclusive.  It  looked  as  though  the  case, 
code-named  "Kindred  Spirit,"  had  come 
to  a  dead  end.  But  in  his  Javert-like  zeal, 
Trulock  urged  F.B.I,  director  Louis  Freeh 
to  launch  a  vigorous  investigation. 


L 


ong  before  Louis  Freeh  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1993,  he  had  worked  under- 
cover as  a  "brick  agent"  pounding  the 
pavement  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City, 
and  he  harbored  the  distrust  for  headquar- 
ters that  was  common  among  field  agents. 
As  one  of  his  first  acts  as  director,  he  em- 
barked on  a  project  to  reduce  the  number  of 
people  at  headquarters,  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  a  wholesale  reduction  of  China  ex- 
perts in  the  bureau's  Division  5,  the  national- 
security  division. 

The  Kindred  Spirit  case  was  assigned 
to  the  F.B.I.'s  small  field  office  in  Albu- 
querque, a  two-hour  drive  from  the  Los 
Alamos  lab.  F.B.I,  espionage  investigations 
are  overseen  from  headquarters,  but  most 
of  the  old  China  hands  had  transferred 
to  field  offices.  Some  critics  thought  the 
choice  of  Albuquerque  an  odd  one,  since 
that  office  had  been  responsible  for  one  of 
the  greatest  snafus  in  FB.I.  history.  In  1985  it 
had  allowed  Edward  Lee  Howard,  a  C.I.A. 
agent  under  surveillance  as  a  Soviet  spy,  to 
slip  through  its  fingers  and  flee  to  Moscow. 


At  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  F.B.I,  building 
in  Washington,  supervisors  allowed  the 
Kindred  Spirit  case  to  languish  for  several 
months.  Finally,  in  June  1997,  they  asked 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  to  issue  a  sur- 
veillance warrant  so  that  the  F.B.I,  could 
search  Lee's  computer  at  Los  Alamos  and 
tap  his  telephone.  But  Freeh's  relationship 
with  Reno  had  been  badly  frayed  ever 
since  she  rejected  his  recommendation  for 
an  independent  counsel  to  investigate  cam- 
paign fund-raising  abuses  by  Democrats  in 
the  1996  presidential  election.  Now  Reno, 
through  her  subordinates,  turned  down 
Freeh's  request  for  a  warrant,  the  only  time 
in  the  more  than  20-year  existence  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  that 
such  a  request  had  ever  been  denied. 

Reno's  refusal  was  followed  by  another 
body  blow  to  the  case.  In  a  series  of  in- 
ternal memos  that  have  never  been  made 
public,  the  F.B.I.'s  Albuquerque  field  of- 
fice argued  that  the  bureau  was  looking 
at  the  wrong  man.  Instead  of  Lee,  the  Al- 


he  coordinated  media  affairs  for  Freeh  and 
had  a  reputation  for  leaking  to  the  press. 

"There  was  an  assumption  that  Buck- 
nam  was  the  source  of  the  leaks  to  the  me- 
dia to  protect  his  boss  and  to  lay  blame 
elsewhere,"  says  an  official  at  the  F.B.I.  "But 
Freeh  never  asked  Bucknam  to  launch  a 
media  campaign  to  save  the  bureau's  face. 
That  was  just  third-hand  gossip." 

In  late  December  1998,  after  Lee  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Taiwan,  the  F.B.I. 
gave  him  a  lie-detector  test  at  the  Los 
Alamos  lab,  which  is  located  on  a  sprawl- 
ing campus  in  the  Jemez  Mountains. 

"Have  you  ever  committed  espionage 
against  the  United  States?"  asked  Wolfgang 
Vinskey,  a  Wackenhut  polygrapher  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  Energy. 
"No,"  said  Lee. 

"Have  you  ever  provided  any  classified 
weapons  data  to  any  unauthorized  person?" 
"No,"  Lee  replied  again. 
"Have  you  had  any  contact  with  any- 


"I  can't  emphasize  too  much  how  good  it  feels  when 
you've  got  a  live  case,"  says  Robert  Vrooman. 
"The  guy  who  ends  up  with  a  conviction  is  a  hero." 


buquerque  agents  said,  the  F.B.I,  should 
be  investigating  several  hundred  other  peo- 
ple, especially  outside  contractors. 

Frustrated  at  every  turn,  the  division 
working  on  the  case  at  the  F.B.I,  ordered 
that  a  "false  flag"  operation  be  run  against 
Wen  Ho  Lee.  Thus,  in  August  1998,  Lee 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  man  posing 
as  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  intelli- 
gence service.  When  the  caller  asked  Lee 
to  meet  him  in  his  hotel  room  in  Santa  Fe, 
Lee  said  he  wasn't  interested  and  hung  up. 

"The  culture  of  the  Chinese  is  such  that 
they  rely  heavily  on  personal  relationships  and 
contacts,  and  you  don't  send  strangers,"  says 
a  former  counterintelligence  officer.  "Wen 
Ho  Lee  blew  off  this  approach,  and  the 
F.B.I,  was  left  wondering  what  to  do  next." 

It  looked  as  though  the  F.B.I,  would  be 
blamed  for  bungling  the  Wen  Ho  Lee  case, 
as  it  had  bungled  the  Richard  Jewell  case  in 
the  Atlanta  bombing.  And  when  newspaper 
stories  began  to  appear  seeking  to  assign 
blame,  the  atmosphere  between  the  bureau 
and  its  enemies  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice grew  ugly.  One  particular  target  was 
Freeh's  longtime  aide,  Robert  Bucknam. 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  New 
York  and  made  his  chief  of  staff.  Bucknam 
was  widely  disliked  within  the  bureau  for  in- 
tervening in  delicate  cases.  There  was  also  a 
lot  of  animosity  between  Bucknam  and  the 
people  at  the  Department  of  Justice,  because 


one  to  commit  espionage  against  the  Unit- 
ed States?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  ever  had  personal  contact 
with  anyone  you  know  who  has  commit- 
ted espionage  against  the  United  States?" 

"No." 

During  the  questioning,  which  lasted 
between  three  and  four  hours,  Lee  did  not 
volunteer  any  information  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  classified  files  he  had  downloaded 
and  copied.  But  he  did  mention  that  he 
had  been  approached  10  years  before  in 
his  hotel  room  in  Beijing  by  two  Chinese 
scientists  who  pressed  him  for  details  on 
the  detonation  system  of  the  W-88  war- 
head. Lee  had  failed  to  mention  this  con- 
tact to  his  superiors  al  Los  Alamos. 

Vinskey  informed  the  F.B.I  agents  on 
the  scene  that  Lee  had  passed  the  poh- 
graph  examination.  However,  the  agents 
also  now  knew  of  Lee's  unreported  meet- 
ing with  the  Chinese  in  Beijing  Less  than 
three  hours  later.  Los  Alamos  officials  told 
Lee  that  his  access  to  X  Division  had  been 
suspended  for  30  days. 

Such  a  suspension  was  nothing  new  al 
Los  Alamos.  The  people  who  ran  the 
counterintelligence  program  at  the 
lab  had  been  concerned  about  security  vi- 
olations ever  since  World  Wit  II.  when  J. 
Robert  Oppcnhcimer  chose  the  isolated 
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ill.  site  foi  the  Man- 

I    i  he  lab  had  been  badly 

i .  days:  Klaus  I  uchs,  an 

Vlamos  scientist,  helped  the 

m  dev<  lop  an  atomic  weapon. 

and  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  gave 
\  loscov  nuclear  secrets  they  had  obtained 
from  I  thel's  brother,  David  Greenglass, 
another  los  Alamos  employee. 

Aliei  Ins  access  to  X  Division  was  sus- 
pended. Lee  hung  around  the  lab  for  the 
next  several  hours.  Then,  at  9:36  p.m.,  he 
made  the  first  of  live  attempts  that  night 
to  enter  the  secure  area.  When  he  tried  to 
swipe  his  security  badge  through  the  elec- 
tronic reader,  the  door  wouldn't  open. 


until  a  week  later.  I  told  him  that  he  should 
get  a  lawyer,  lie  said.  'Lawyers  are  expen- 
sive. I  don't  need  a  lawyer." 

Lee  could  not  have  been  more  wrong, 
for  he  was  already  being  drawn  into 
the  pitched  partisan  battles  that  were 
raging  in  Washington.  There,  as  the  strug- 
gle over  Bill  Clinton's  impeachment  was 
reaching  its  climax,  the  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  had  seized  on  the  is- 
sue of  Chinese  spying  as  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  at  the  wounded  president 
and  influence  the  looming  2000  election. 

In  the  Senate,  a  committee  chaired  by 
Tennessee  Republican  Fred  Thompson  be- 


Meanwhile.  The  New  York  Times  added 
to  the  growing  anti-(  hinese  atmosphere  ir 
Washington  by  publishing  a  series  of  I'ulil 
zei  Prize  winning  articles  by  Jell'  Gerth,  one 
of  the  paper's  top  investigative  reporters 
Gerth's  stones  detailed  charges,  which  wen 
never  proved,  that  the  illegal  transfer  o: 
American  satellite  technology  had  ad 
vaneed  Beijing's  ballistic-missile  program 

Prompted  by  Gerth's  stories,  then  I  lous( 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  appointed  a  con 
servative  California  congressman  namec 
Christopher  Cox  to  investigate  allegation: 
that  Loral  Space  &  Communications  Ltd.- 
whose  chairman,  Bernard  Schwartz,  wa 
a  major  Democratic  donor— and  Hughe 


The  F.B.I,  asked  Joseph  Lelyveld  to  hold  off  for 
a  second  day,  but  the  editor  said  he  would  do  so 
only  if  Louis  Freeh  called  him  personally. 
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FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

Counterclockwise  from  top: 
Bill  Clinton  and  Chinese 
president  Jiang  Zemin  at  the 
1997  summit  in  Washington; 
U.S.  representatives 
Christopher  Cox,  Norman 
Dicks,  and  John  Spratt 
talk  to  the  press  about  their 
report  on  nuclear  espionage; 
one  of  the  explosive 
articles  by  James  Risen  and 
Jeff  Gerth  in  The  New 
York  Times. 


He  got  into  his  Olds- 
mobile  Cutlass  Supreme 
and  headed  home.  As 
he  went  through  the 
front  door,  he  noticed 
his  daughter,  Alberta, 
asleep  on  the  living- 
room  sofa.     . 

"My  mom  had  picked 
me  up  at  the  airport  for 
the  Christmas  holiday, 
and  she  told  me,  'Your  dad  is  being  ques- 
tioned for  something,'"  Alberta  recalls.  "I 
was  worried,  because  he  never  came  home 
late  at  night,  and  I  fell  asleep  waiting  for 
him. 

"1  asked  him,  'What's  going  on  at  work? 
Do  you  have  a  problem?' 

"He  said,  T  don't  know.' 

"I  said,  'Do  you  still  have  a  job?' 

"He  said,  T  don't  know.' 

"To  hear  him  say  that  was  alarming. 
He's  usually  so  upbeat,  so  confident,  so 
firm.  He  didn't  tell  me  he  was  polygraphed 
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gan  looking  into  charges  that 
John  Huang  and  other  Asian- 
Americans  were  spies  who 
had  illegally  laundered  huge 
amounts  of  money  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  funneled 
those  funds  into  President  Clinton's  1996 
re-election  campaign.  The  Thompson  hear- 
ings resurrected  the  specter  of  the  Yellow 
Peril  and  portrayed  Asian-Americans  as  un- 
assimilable  foreigners  who  had  corrupted 
the  campaign-finance  system.  "This," 
said  Georgia  representative  Jack  Kingston, 
referring  to  the  illegal  donations  by  such 
Asian-Americans  as  Maria  Hsia,  Charlie 
Trie,  and  the  unsuspecting  nuns  and  monks 
of  the  Hsi  Lai  Buddhist  Temple,  "is  only 
the  tip  of  the  egg  roll." 


Electronics  Corporation  had  comprc 
mised  national  security  by  transferrin 
classified  technology  to  China.  Clear! 
the  Republicans'  ultimate  target  was  Bi 
Clinton.  The  Cox  committee's  star  wi 
ness  was  none  other  than  Notra  Trulocl 
who  had  turned  into  a  whistle-blower  an 
right-wing  hero  and  had  been  demoted  < 
the  Energy  Department. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  Cox  inquest  w£ 
swayed  by  a  little-known  group  of  conserv; 
tive  intellectuals,  congressional  staffers,  R 
publican  operatives,  and  former  intelligen 
officers  who  believed  that  the  Clinto 
administration  was  coddling  China.  Thi 
called  themselves  the  Blue  Team,  a  ter 
they  had  adopted  from  military  exercises 
which  mock  battles  take  place  between 
friendly  blue  team  and  an  enemy  red  tear 

"In  the  view  of  many  Blue  Team  mer 
bers,"  says  Frank  Gaffney,  president  of  tl 
neoconservative  Center  for  Security  Polk 
"the  Red  Team  is  not  only  [China],  but  tl 
government  here  [in  Washington]." 


Perhaps  the  most  sensational  claim 
the  Cox  committee's  final  report  w 
that  China  had  stolen  "classified  i 
formation  on  seven  U.S.  thermonucle 
warheads,  including  every  currently  d 
ployed  thermonuclear  warhead  in  the  U. 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  arsena 
There  were  loud  demands  for  the  resign 
tions  of  Attorney  General  Reno,  F.B.I 
rector  Freeh,  and  energy  secretary  B 
Richardson,  who  had  the  most  to  lose  b 
cause  he  was  reportedly  being  consider 
as  Al  Gore's  vice-presidential  runni 
mate  in  2000.  The  harshest  treatmei 
however,  was  reserved  for  President  ( 
ton.  Christopher  Cox  denounced  him  I 
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the  lull  l  ewinsky." 
liticall)  explosive  accu 
rat  si  rambled  for  cover, 
ng  to  hold  mi  to  the  White 
00  and  win  back  the  House  of 
he)  could  not  afford  to 
on  <  hinese  espionage.  Lee  was 
inothei  lie-detector  lest,  this  time  in 
an  overheated  Albuquerque  hotel  room  by 
an  F.B.I  polygrapher,  who  announced  at 
the  outset  thai  the  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion was  to  determine  whether  Lee  should 
be  eummalK  prosecuted.  Not  surprisingly, 
this  frightened  Lee.  and  whether  for  this  or 
some  other  reason,  he  did  not  pass  the  test. 
The  F.B.I,  was  aware  that  Jeff  Gerth 
and  his  investigative  partner  at  The  New 
York  limes,  James  Risen,  were  preparing 
another  blockbuster  story,  this  one  charg- 
ing that  a  Chinese-American  scientist  at 
Los  Alamos    the  writers  did  not  name  Lee 
but  alluded  to  him    had  stolen  the  secrets 
of  the  W-88  and  given  them  to  China. 
The  story  was  scheduled  to  run  March  5, 


F.B.I,  special  agents  Carol  Cover!  and  John 
Hlldenko.  During  the  course  of  several 
days  these  agents  had  worked  hard  to  win 
Lee's  confidence.  They  assured  him  that 
they  were  optimistic  about  his  case,  and 
that  he  would  be  reinstated  at  the  lab. 
Over  Lee's  objections,  the  agents  refused 
to  allow  Clark  to  accompany  Lee  back  to 
the  F.B.l.'s  offices,  where  Covert,  who 
had  been  given  a  special  crash  course  in 
"hostile  interviews,"  spread  the  Times  sto- 
ry on  the  table  before  Lee.  The  transcript 
of  the  interrogation  reads  like  something 
out  of  Kafka's  The  Trial: 

agent:  You  gotta  tell  us  what  went  on  in 
that  [hotel]  room.  You  got  to  tell  us  why 
you're  failing  these  polygraphs!  Washington 
is  not  going  to  let  you  work  in  a  laboratory 
or  have  a  clearance. 

lee:  I  can  retire. . . .  I'm  59  and  some- 
thing. 

agent:  Do  you  really  think  you're  going 
to  be  able  to  collect  anything?  . . .  They're 
going  to  garnish  your  wages. . . .  They're  not 


"The  Rosenbergs  are  the  only  people  that  never 
cooperated  in  an  espionage  case.  What  happened 
to  them?  They  electrocuted  them,  Wen  Ho." 


but  the  F.B.I,  begged  the  Times  to  delay 
publication,  because  Lee  was  to  be  inter- 
viewed that  day.  Almost  40  years  before, 
the  Times  had  agreed  to  a  White  House  re- 
quest to  hold  a  story  about  the  preparations 
under  way  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  a 
decision  the  paper  had  regretted  ever  since. 
Nevertheless,  Joseph  Lelyveld,  the  executive 
editor,  acceded  to  the  F.B.l.'s  appeal. 

The  bureau  then  asked  Lelyveld  to  hold 
off  for  a  second  day,  but  the  editor  said  he 
would  do  so  only  if  Louis  Freeh  called  him 
personally.  When  Freeh  failed  to  call,  the 
Times  went  ahead  with  a  front-page  story 
in  its  March  6  edition  under  the  headline 
BREACH  AT  LOS  ALAMOS:  A  SPECIAL  REPORT- 
CHINA  STOLE  NUCLEAR  SECRETS  FOR  BOMBS, 

U.S.  aides  say.  The  story,  the  first  of  a  dozen 
articles  by  Gerth  and  Risen  implying  that  the 
unnamed  Chinese-American  scientist  was 
guilty  of  various  sinister  acts,  accepted  as 
fact  that  China  had  penetrated  Los  Alamos, 
even  though  that  question  was  still  under  de- 
bate within  intelligence  circles.  The  articles 
set  off  a  firestorm  in  the  press,  and  teams 
of  reporters  and  TV  cameramen  began  to 
descend  on  Lee's  home  in  White  Rock. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  first  Times 
story  appeared.  Bob  Clark,  one  of 
Lee's  former  X  Division  colleagues, 
met  him  after  church  and  drove  him  to 
the  Eldorado  Hotel  in  Santa  Fe  to  meet 


going  to  give  you  anything  other  than  your 
Advice  of  Rights  and  a  pair  of  handcuffs!  . . . 

lee:  I  never  give  any  classified  informa- 
tion to  Chinese  people 

agent:  Pretty  soon  you're  going  to  have 
reporters  knocking  on  your  door.  They're 
going  to  be  knocking  on  the  door  of  your 
friends.  They're  going  to  find  your  son  and 
they  are  going  to  say,  You  know,  your  father 
is  a  spy. 

lee:  But  I'm  not  a  spy. . . . 

agent:  Do  you  know  how  many  people 
have  been  arrested  for  espionage  in  the  Unit- 
ed States? 

lee:  I  don't  know.  I  don't  pay  much  at- 
tention to  that. 

agent:  Do  you  know  who  the  Rosen- 
bergs are? 

lee:  I  heard  them,  yeah.  I  heard  them 
mention. 

agent:  The  Rosenbergs  are  the  only  peo- 
ple that  never  cooperated  with  the  federal 
government  in  an  espionage  case.  You  know 
what  happened  to  them?  They  electrocuted 
them.  Wen  Ho. 
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he  day  after  the  F.B.I,  interview,  my  dad 
was  fired  on  orders  from  Bill  Richard- 
son," Alberta  Lee  tells  me.  "He  called 
me  at  my  home  in  North  Carolina  and  said, 
'Baa  Qian,'  which  in  Mandarin  means  'I 
beg  your  pardon.  You  were  right.'  And  he 
said,  'Get  a  lawyer  for  me,  O.K.?  I'll  talk 
to  a  lawyer  now.'  But  it  was  too  late." 

Indeed,  the  F.B.I,  had  finally  been  grant- 
ed a  warrant  to  search  Lee's  office,  and 


the  bureau  struck  pay  dirt.  A  i.os  Alamoi 

physicist  named  John  Romero  found  oi 
Lee's  desk  a  document  that  had  been  print 
ed  out  from  an  unclassified  network,  am 
that  contained  the  names  of  almost  all  th 
lab's  secret  nuclear-weapons  source  code 
and  other  files. 

"I  could  not  believe  it,"  Romero  late 
testified.  "All  the  codes,  all  the  data,  al 
the  input  files,  all  the  libraries,  the  whol 
thing  [was]  there,  the  whole  ball  of  wax 
everything." 

Romero  was  not  alone.  "Until  then, 
says  Robert  Vrooman,  "there  was  nothin 
to  finger  Lee.  I  was  ready  to  choke  hir 
when  I  heard  that  he  had  downloaded  a 
those  files.  It  really  cut  my  legs  out  fror 
under  me,  because  I  was  defending  him. 

Suddenly  the  espionage  case  again; 
Lee,  which  had  been  shaky  at  best,  turne 
into  an  inquiry  concerning  Lee's  mishai 
dling  of  classified  data.  All  classified  con 
pitting  at  the  three  national-defense  lat 
was  suspended  for  several  days  while  th 
Energy  Department  re-examined  and  r 
designed  security.  The  F.B.I,  also  launche 
a  massive  forensic  investigation  of  the 
Division's  logs,  discs,  tapes,  and  hai 
drives.  Scores  of  agents  conducted  hui 
dreds  of  interviews  and  searched  countle 
safe-deposit  boxes  for  evidence.  Convo; 
of  F.B.I,  cars  followed  Lee  every  place  1 
went.  When  F.B.I,  agents  searched  Lee 
home,  they  found  a  notebook  in  his  garaj 
with  the  heading  "How  to  Move  Files." 

While  the  investigation  was  going  o 
Lee  somehow  managed  to  have  his  cor 
puter  account  re-activated,  and  over  tl 
next  two  months  he  succeeded  in  deletii 
451  of  the  files  he  had  downloaded.  A 
cording  to  one  of  his  attorneys,  during  tl 
search  of  Lee's  office,  the  F.B.I.  h< 
found  three  tapes  that  had  nonclassifit 
information  on  them.  (The  classified  inf< 
mation  had  been  deleted.)  However,  t 
notebook  in  Lee's  home  had  references 
10  tapes,  and  the  F.B.I.  agents  wantt 
to  know  what  had  happened  to  the 
missing  tapes.  Lee's  lawyers  told  the 
that  those  tapes  had  been  destroyed. 
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here  was  a  tremendous  amount 
sentiment  in  the  country  against  E 
Lee,"  says  the  scientist's  lead  attorm 
Mark  Holscher.  "This  was  described 
one  of  the  greatest  spy  cases  in  memorl 
Holscher  is  a  tall,  athletic  Californil 
with  a  passing  resemblance  to  Woody  Hi 
relson.  A  former  assistant  U.S.  attornl 
who  prosecuted  Hollywood  madam  HeJ 
Fleiss,  he  enjoys  a  lucrative  practice  asj 
partner  in  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm 
O'Melveny  &  Myers.  When  a  desperate  .- 
berta  Lee  called  seeking  help  for  her  fathl 
Holscher  agreed  to  represent  him  pro  boit, 
"But  before  he  could  lake  the  ca; 
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)  ii  in  a  very  large  law 

ie   to  the  Democrats," 

■  i ..  her's  colleagues  in  the 

in  iide  potential  on  this  one 

",  hal  if  Mark  was  wrong  and 

i    i  spj  off,  who  then  turned 

.  to  the  enemy?  The  case  was 

fully  debated  by  the  firm  and  became  a 

collective  decision." 

Ilolscher  put  together  an  impressive 
team  of  lawyers.  It  consisted  of  Brian 
Sun.  a  hard-charging  Chinese-American 
attorney  in  Los  Angeles,  who  had  wide 
contacts  in  the  Asian-American  communi- 
ty; John  Cline,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
legal  team  that  had  defended  Oliver  North 
in  a  case  involving  massive  amounts  of 
classified  information;  and  Cline's  partner 
in  Albuquerque  Nancy  Hollander,  whe 
had  once  been  director  of  the  New 
Mexico  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

As  part  of  their  strategy,  the 
lawyers  brought  on  board  a  public- 
relations  expert  named  Stacy  Cohen, 
who  also  worked  pro  bono.  She 
helped  arrange  to  have  Lee  inter- 
viewed by  Mike  Wallace  for  a  60 
Minutes  segment  on  August  1.  Wal- 
lace found  the  mild-mannered  scien- 
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Judge  Parker  said,  "I  apologize  to  you,  Dr. 

Lee,  for  the  unfair  manner  you  were 

held  in  custody  by  the  executive  branch." 


tist  credible  and  cast  him  as  an  unlikely 
spy  whose  life  had  been  ruined  by  The  New 
York  Times  and  Bill  Richardson.  "I  found 
him  and  his  two  kids  very  persuasive,1'  Wal- 
lace says.  The  program  generated  an  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  for  Lee,  especially 
within  the  Asian-American  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  case  was  coming  to  a 
head.  In  New  Mexico,  U.S.  Attor- 
ney John  J.  Kelly,  a  college  class- 
mate and  political  protege  of  Bill  Clin- 
ton's, was  preparing  to  run  for  Congress, 
and,  according  to  his  critics,  he  was  eager 
to  secure  an  indictment  of  Lee  as  a  feath- 
er in  his  political  cap.  In  early  December 
1999,  Kelly  flew  to  Washington  for  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  in  the  White  House 
Situation  Room.  It  was  attended  by  a 
Who's  Who  of  national-security  decision- 
makers: Louis  Freeh,  Janet  Reno,  Bill 
Richardson,  C.I.A.  director  George  Tenet, 
and  National  Security  Adviser  Sandy 
Berger.  After  discussing  how  much  classi- 
fied information  prosecutors  could  divulge 
in  court,  the  group  gave  Kelly  permission 
to  throw  the  book  at  Lee. 


On  December  10,  Lee 
was  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  which 
was  written  in  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  and  carries  a 
possible  sentence  of  life  in  prison.  At  Lee's 
first  bail  hearing,  Paul  Robinson,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories and  an  adviser  to  the  commander  in 
chief  of  stratcom,  testified  that  the  loss  of 
Lee's  tapes  "could  truly  change  the  world's 
strategic  balance."  Releasing  Lee  on  bail, 
Robinson  said,  would  be  a  "you  bet  your 
country"  decision. 

"In  counterintelligence  investigations, 
we  often  find  instances  of  what  we  call 
paroles,"  said  Robert  Messemer,  the  F.B.I. 's 
chief  agent  on  the  case.  (A  parole  is  F.B.I. 
lingo  for  an  apparently  innocuous  phrase 
that  is  actually  an  agreed-upon  signal  for 
a  spy  to  take  a  particular  action.)  "And 
essentially,"  Messemer  continued,  "it  could 
be  something  like  'How  is  the  weather 
today?'  ...  It  could  be  as  simple  as  'Say 
Uncle  Wen  says  hello.'" 

Such  apocalyptic  testimony  struck  many 


THE  RECKONING 

From  top:  a  freed  Wen  Ho  Lee, 
with  his  lawyer  Mark  Holscher 
and  his  family,  leaves  the 
courthouse,  September  13;  U.S. 
Attorney  Norman  Bay,  Louis 
Freeh,  and  Janet  Reno  defend 
the  Justice  Department's 
handling  of  the  case;  Los  Alamos 
executive  Stephen  Younger  and 
the  former  counterintelligence 
director  there,  Robert  Vrooman, 
appear  before  a  Senate 
judiciary  subcommittee. 


as  absurd.  But  the  Jul 
tice  Department  urgel 
Judge  Parker  to  holl 
Lee  in  solitary  confin  J 
ment  on  the  ground! 
that  he  posed  a  threa 
to  national  securitl 
and  should  not  be  pel 
mitted  to  commumca* 
with  the  outside  worlJ 
Judge  Parker  deniel 
Lee  bail,  and  on  aa 

peal  the  10th  Circuit  Court  in  DenvJ 

upheld  his  decision. 
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went  into  shock  for  a  month,"  Alberj 
Lee  says.  "The  bail  hearing  was  a  horJ 
ble  experience.  I  wasn't  expecting  the! 
to  claim  that  my  dad  had  stolen  America] 
nuclear  crown  jewels. 

"The  first  time  I  visited  my  father 
prison,"  she  continues,  "I  was  shown  in 
a  yellow  room  with  very  bright  lights  ar 
a  glass  partition.  My  dad  came  in  in  a  r< 
jumpsuit,  with  handcuffs  attached  to 
metal  belt  and  shackles  on  his  ankles.  " 
looked  like  an  animal  being  led  aroun 
He  sat  down  and  tried  to  reassure  me  th 
everything  would  be  all  right.  But  I  ji 
kept  crying.  He  said,  'It's  going  to  be  OF 
But  I  felt  helpless." 

By  detaining  Lee  under  such  Draconi 
conditions,  the  continued  on  page 
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,Niisi  I.  ikiim  I'M. i  i62  prosecutors 
ay  have  hoped  to  break  his  spirit  and 
ice  him  to  plead  guilty  and  reveal  what 
!  had  done  with  the  missing  tapes, 
[any  critics  feel  that  it  was  an  unethi- 
il- and  perhaps  unconstitutional-effort 
coerce  a  confession.  But  the  prosecutors 
bed  to  take  into  account  Lee's  stubborn 
Bure.  They  were  equally  unprepared 
deal  with  the  inevitable  comparison 
,at  was  made  between  Lee  and  John 
eutch.  the  former  head  of  the  C.I.A., 
ho  was  not  charged  with  any  crime  af- 
r  downloading  top-secret  files  to  his 
>me  computer  arguably  a  more  serious 
each  of  security  than  Lee  had  commit- 
d.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  the 
osecutors  were  simply  outlawyered  by 
■e's  attorneys. 

[From  the  start,  the  defense  lawyers 
iderstood  that  they  were  fighting  a 
fO-front  war  in  the  courtroom  and  in 
e  press  and  that  they  would  need  a 
eat  deal  of  money  for  things  such  as 
avel  expenses,  expert  witnesses,  and 
e  fees  (though  reduced)  of  Cline  and 
ollander.  They  enlisted  a  willing  Al- 
irta  Lee,  who  believed  passionately  in 
lr  father's  innocence,  to  be  their  spokes- 
pman.  Alberta  won  the  trust  and 
iendship  of  the  reporters  following  the 
isc  and  became  the  subject  of  a  num- 
!r  of  profiles  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
:ines.  When  she  went  out  on  the  road 
raise  funds  for  her  father's  cause,  she 
Jwled  over  audiences  with  her  from-the- 
jart  speeches.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sfense  attorneys  effectively  crippled  the 
ivernment's  side  in  the  P.R.  war  by  fil- 
g  a  complaint  against  the  F.B.I,  and 
e  Departments  of  Justice  and  Energy 
r  leaking  to  the  press  and  violating  the 
ivacy  Act. 

The  lawyers  were  equally  effective  in 
e  courtroom.  In  a  flurry  of  motions, 
id  in  two  subsequent  bail  hearings,  they 
fide  the  point  that  the  files  downloaded 
Lee  were  not  even  marked  top-secret 
secret,  but  only  designated  as  pard,  or 
otect  As  Restricted  Data,  a  category 
1  items  that  had  yet  to  undergo  a  formal 
issification  review.  They  argued  that  the 
fense  should  be  permitted  to  present  to 
fury  in  open  court  all  the  data  down- 
ided  by  Lee— something  they  knew  that 
elligence  officials  would  never  permit. 
fey  persuaded  Judge  Parker  to  order 
{Justice  and  Energy  Departments  to 
31  over  scores  of  internal  documents  re- 
ring  to  racial  profiling.  And  they  called 
i  witnesses  such  as  John  Richter,  the 
ifu  of  bomb  designers,  who  testified  that 
>  percent  of  the  information  that  Lee 
d  downloaded  was  available  in  open 
:rature. 
If  The  value  of  the  information  is  what 


the  whole  case  is  about,"  said  a  govern- 
ment source.  "If  it  isn't  valuable,  then  Wen 
Ho  Lee  doesn't  pose  this  risk." 

The  defense  team  also  got  lucky.  When 
two  computer  hard  drives  containing 
nuclear-weapons  secrets  vanished  from 
a  safe  at  Los  Alamos  and  then  mysteri- 
ously reappeared  behind  a  copy  machine, 
it  seemed  clear— as  Lee's  lawyers  had  ar- 
gued—that security  at  the  lab  was  lax  and 
that  scientists  there  often  moved  classified 
material  without  signing  logs.  Another 
break  came  when  the  capable  head  prose- 
cutor, Robert  Gorence,  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  divorce  from  the  daughter  of 
Pete  Domenici,  New  Mexico's  powerful 
Republican  senator,  was  removed  from 
the  case  because  he  was  caught  having 
an  affair  with  a  woman  who  worked  in 
his  office. 

Gorence  was  replaced  by  George  Stam- 
boulidis,  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  from 
Long  Island  who  had  no  experience  in 
nuclear  matters.  Stamboulidis  had  little 
time  to  prepare  himself  and  came  in  for 
ridicule  when  he  set  out  to  show  that  Lee 
not  only  had  downloaded  classified  data 
but  also  had  done  it  with  the  intention  of 
aiding  a  foreign  country  and  harming  the 
United  States.  He  then  charged  that  Lee 
had  written  letters  seeking  employment 
to  institutions  in  Australia,  France,  Ger- 
many, Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Switzer- 
land, and  Taiwan. 

"These  are  not  countries  which  anyone 
other  than  the  prosecutors  have  identi- 
fied as  presenting  any  kind  of  nuclear 
threat  to  the  United  States,"  Mark  Hol- 
scher  said,  barely  managing  to  disguise 
his  sarcasm. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  breakthrough 
for  the  defense  came  when  Holscher  man- 
aged to  punch  holes  in  the  testimony  of 
Robert  Messemer,  the  FB.I.'s  lead  agent 
on  the  case,  whose  penchant  for  secrecy 
had  earned  him  the  nickname  Stealth. 
Under  Holscher's  cross-examination,  Mes- 
semer admitted  that  he  could  not  prove 
that  the  letters  Lee  wrote  to  foreign  de- 
fense labs  seeking  employment  were  actu- 
ally mailed  and  that  his  earlier  testimony 
to  that  effect  was  wrong.  This  left  the 
prosecution  without  any  motivation  theo- 
ry to  explain  Lee's  actions.  Even  more 
damaging  was  Messemer's  admission  that 
he  had  "made  an  honest  mistake"  when 
he  testified  under  oath  that  Lee  had  re- 
sorted to  deception  in  order  to  borrow  a 
colleague's  computer  to  download  his  files 
onto  tapes.  This  stripped  the  prosecution 
of  its  main  rationale  for  denying  Lee  bail; 
it  could  no  longer  claim  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  of  deception. 

"Dr.  Lee,  I  tell  you  with  great  sadness 
that  I  feel  I  was  led  astray  ...  by  the  exec- 
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utive  branch  of  our  government,"  Judge 
Parker  said  when  he  set  Lee  free. 

The  judge's  sense  of  betrayal  was  shared 
by  many  readers  of  The  New  York  Times, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  journalists  who  are 
accustomed  to  following  the  Times's  lead. 
They  believed  that  the  paper  of  record 
had,  in  the  early  months  of  its  reporting 
on  the  case,  all  but  convicted  Lee,  when  he 
should  have  been  presumed  innocent.  The 
Times  apparently  agreed  that  it  had  failed 
to  meet  its  own  standards  of  fairness,  for— 
in  a  historic  first— it  printed  an  "editor's 
note"  that  dominated  page  2  of  its  Sep- 
tember 26  edition.  The  extraordinary  mea 
culpa  was  written  in  such  dense  prose  that 
it  was  hard  to  follow.  It  exonerated  the  pa- 
per's reporters  and  blamed  their  editors  for 
lapses  in  journalistic  judgment,  a  censure 
that  presumably  included  the  Washington 
bureau,  the  national  desk,  the  special  inves- 
tigative desk,  and  the  office  of  executive 
editor  Joseph  Lelyveld. 

For  the  welcome-home  party  that  a 
neighbor  threw  for  him,  Wen  Ho  Lee  wore 
a  pair  of  plaid  pants  and  a  blue  shirt. 


And  the  F.B.I,  was  still  hoping  against 
hope  that  it  could  gather  information 
with  which  to  prosecute  him  and  throw 
him  back  in  jail. 

Lee  was  not  the  only  casualty.  Both 
Louis  Freeh  and  Janet  Reno  suffered 
further  damage  to  their  already  tat- 
tered reputations.  Hauled  before  Congress, 
they  issued  a  joint  statement  laying  out  in 
considerable  detail  the  mountain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  the  government  had 
collected  against  Lee.  But  in  seeking  to  jus- 
tify themselves  in  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion, Freeh  and  Reno  only  seemed  to  raise 
fresh  questions  about  why  the  government 
had  suddenly  decided  to  cut  a  deal  with 
Lee  instead  of  prosecuting  him  in  a  court 
of  law. 

"One  can  only  hope  that  a  blockbuster 
comes  out  of  the  debriefing,"  a  source  at 
the  bureau  told  me. 

The  government's  strategy  in  the  case 
reminded  some  observers  of  the  military's 
strategy  during  the  Vietnam  War:  the  labs 
had  to  be  destroyed  to  save  them.  John 


"After  the  Rosenberg  interrogation  Lee  stopped 
trusting,"  says  his  lawyer.  "He  was  in  a  fight  for 
his  life,  and  it  left  him  suspicious  and  angry." 


Browne,  the  director  of  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory,  has  admitted  that 
Asian  and  Asian-American  scientists,  who 
make  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  doc- 
torates in  technical  fields  awarded  in  the 
United  States  each  year,  have  stopped  ap- 
plying for  prestigious  positions  at  the  lab. 

"This  year  when  I  looked  at  the  results," 
Browne  said,  "there  were  zero— zero  Chi- 
nese or  Chinese-American  applicants." 

In  the  wake  of  the  Wen  Ho  Lee  case, 
nearly  900  polygraph  tests  have  been 
administered  at  Los  Alamos,  and  there 
are  many  more  to  come.  The  lab  has  re- 
instituted  a  regulation  that  everyone  must 
wear  a  color-coded  badge  not  only  identi- 
fying the  level  of  security  clearance  but 
also  indicating  the  scientist's  nationality.  In 
addition,  Congress  ordered  a  moratorium— 
which  lasted  almost  a  year— on  access  to 
the  three  national-defense  labs  by  foreign 
nationals  from  sensitive  countries,  unless 
they  obtained  a  special  waiver. 

"You  can  imagine  how  that  affects  sci- 
entists," says  physics  professor  Michael 
Lubell.  "Immediately  what  is  called  into 
question  is:  Are  you  a  potential  spy?  What 
effectively  has  been  done  is  to  throw  up  a 
fence  around  the  weapons  laboratories  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  information  from  flow- 
ing out.  But  we  have  also  set  up  a  system 
to  prevent  information  from  flowing  in. 
That  is  not  good  for  national  security.  We 
have  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot."  □ 


"He  looked  like  he  was  going 
bowling,"  one  of  the  guests  says. 
He  seemed  quite  jovial  as  he 
signed  autographs  for  neighbor- 
hood kids,  but  those  who  knew 
him  well  could  tell  that  Lee  was 
not  the  same  man  who  had  gone  off  to 
prison  nine  months  before. 

"The  interrogation  where  they  com- 
pared his  fate  to  the  Rosenbergs'  was  the 
turning  point  for  him,"  says  one  of  his 
lawyers.  "Before  that,  he  considered  him- 
self a  patriot  who  believed  in  America 
and  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  trusted  every- 
body and  believed  that  they  would  do  the 
right  thing.  But  after  the  Rosenberg  inter- 
rogation he  stopped  trusting.  He  was  in  a 
fight  for  his  life,  and  it  left  him  suspicious 
and  angry." 

No  doubt,  a  serious  injustice  had  been 
committed  against  Lee.  But  many  people 
were  unwilling  to  say  that  he  was  com- 
pletely innocent.  After  all,  it  was  only  on 
'he  day  of  his  plea  agreement  that  Lee  re- 
vealed he  had  made  backup  copies  of  the 
tapes,  which  are  still  unaccounted  for.  He 
had  violated  national  security  and,  as  a 
part  of  his  plea  deal,  had  to  submit  to  10 
debriefing  sessions  by  the  F.B.I.,  over  a 
oeriod  of  three  weeks,  to  explain  why  he 
lad  illegally  downloaded  nuclear  secrets. 
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BUNNY 
DEAREST 

New,  long-lost  stories 
by  Margaret  Wise  Brov 
author  of  such  beloved 
children's  books  as 
The  Runaway  Bunny 
and  Goodnight  Moon, 
being  published  half  a 

-  century  after  her  freak 
death  at  42.  Childless; 
and  unsentimental,  Br 
may  have  captivated 
generations  of  kids 
precisely  because  of  h 

]  own  traumatic  youth 

BY  MARTHA  PICHEY 


n  a  January  day  in  Vermont 
in  1991,  a  cedar-lined  trunk 
stored  in  the  loft  of  a  barn 
for  nearly  40  years  was  opened.  When  lit- 
erary agent  Amy  Gary  looked  inside,  she 
knew  her  hunch  had  been  right:  a  writer 
as  prolific  as  Margaret  Wise  Brown,  world 
beloved  author  of  Goodnight  Moon  and 
The  Runaway  Bunny,  had  left  behind 
a  treasure  store  of  poems,  songs,  and  sto- 
ries. "I  had  the  windows  wide  open;  the 
smell  from  those  old  onionskin  papers  was 
terrible,"  recalls  Gary,  who  represents 
Brown's  estate.  "I  remember  reading  a  par- 
ticularly good  manuscript,  and  being  too 
exuberant  to  cry,  I  merely  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, breathing  in  the  very  cold  air.  I  made 
copies  of  everything,  terrified  at  the  thought 
that  they  should  be  lost  again." 

This  year  those  manuscripts  are  still 
making  their  way  to  readers,  with  such 
winsome  titles  as  Mouse  of  My  Heart  and, 

II  Y     FAIR 


FOREVER  YOUNG 

Margaret  Wise  Brown  in  1946,  a  year 
before  she  published  Goodnight  Moon,  writi 
with  a  quill  pen  in  Cobble  Court,  her  small, 

wooden  house  on  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Sic 

Insets,  her  two  children's  classics. 


in  time  for  Christmas,  A  Child  Is  Born. 
Nearly  50  years  after  Brown's  death,  new 
rooms  in  her  unique  imagination  are  open- 
ing on  the  page,  beckoning  a  fresh  genera- 
tion of  children— and  their  parents— into 
her  dreamlike  world.  Like  Goodnight  Moon, 
one  of  the  best-selling  children's  books  of 
all  time  (with  almost  11  million  copies  sold 
since  1947),  the  new  stories  suggest  an  au- 
thor deeply  attuned  to  her  readers'  desires 


and  anxieties.  And  so  perhaps  it  shou 
come  as  no  surprise  that  Brown  felt  tho 
emotions  keenly  herself. 

In  fact,  though  she  appreciated  her  gi 
Brown  felt  trapped  within  her  own  chil 
hood's  traumas,  as  if  she  were  embedd 
in  amber.  She  longed  to  feel  grown-up 
write  for  adult  readers,  and  to  have  a  s 
ble,  mature  relationship.  For  years  she  f 
she'd  found  a  mentor  in  a  poet  and  actrt 
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Swiss  handcrafted  timepieces  adorned  with  rare  pink,  yellow,  or  black 
diamonds,  and  blue  sapphires.  With  a  rainbow  of  satin  straps,  all  from  the 
Avenue  Collection. 


HARRY  WINSTON  fiT 
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li  i  ill, in  she.  Mm  the 

i  ,  ii  Michael  Strange 

.1,  manding  parent  than 

.Hid  Brown  struggled 

I     ii  the  1940s  to  find  a  tranquil 

i  Strange's  sophisticated  world  I  ree 

ii  Si  range's  hold,  Brown  happened 

and  liill  deeply  in  love  with,  James 

Stillman  Rockefeller  Jr.,  a  great-grandson 

n!  the  first  chairman  of  Citibank. 

Brown  finally  seemed  fated  for  hap- 
piness until  a  freak  accident  on  a  pre- 
honeymoon  trip  to  Europe  killed  her  sud- 
denlj  at  the  age  of  42.  To  the  friends  who 
gathered  to  mourn  her,  "Brownie"  was  a  trag- 
ic figure  after  all,  despite  the  more  than 
100  books  she'd  written.  They  were  left  to 
wonder  why  it  had  taken  her  so  long  to 
find  happiness.  And  what  sad  secrets  had 
kept  her  from  having  children  of  her  own. 

A  beautiful,  athletic,  green-eyed  blonde. 
Brown  called  herself  the  Bunny  and 
sometimes  the  Bunny  No  Good.  Part 
Holly  Golightly.  part  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
she  drank  in  Manhattan  like  a  vital  potion, 
using  its  sights  and  sounds  to  shape  her 
first  books.  In  the  late  1930s,  her  Green- 
wich Village  apartment  was  home  to  a  cat 
named  Sneakers,  a  dog  named  Smoke,  a 
flying  squirrel,  and  a  visiting  goat.  She  per- 
suaded the  local  grocer  to  teach  her  how 
to  play  a  horn.  When  her  first  royalty  check 
arrived,  she  blew  it  on  a  cartload  of  flow- 
ers and  threw  an  impromptu  party. 

"She  was  almost  overwhelmingly  origi- 
nal," says  New  Yorker  writer  Naomi  Bliven. 
"Never  for  a  moment  did  you  feel  she  was 
lackadaisical  about  anything."  Her  creative 


T 


spun  delighted,  and  occasionally  maddened, 

all  who  knew  her  "for  10  minutes  I  was  en- 
chanted by  what  she  hail  to  say,"  remem- 
bers Bliven's  husband,  Bruce,  "and  by  the 
11th  minute  I  had  the  need  to  run  away." 

She  was  profiled  in  Life  as  "Child's  Best 
Seller"  by  Bliven,  himself  a  New  Yorker 
stall' writer.  "Her  striking  appearance,"  he 
wrote,  "is  usually  punctuated  by  some 
startling  accessory  such  as  a  live  kitten  in 
a  wicker  basket  .  .  .  and  is  emphasized 
nearly  always  by  a  high-spirited  Kerry  blue 
terrier  on  a  kelly  green  leash." 

Pets  were  Brown's  family,  in  part  be- 
cause her  parents  had  had  a  loveless  mar- 
riage and  presided  over  an  arid  home, 
first  in  Brooklyn,  then  in  Beechurst,  Long 
Island.  "I  had  thirty-six  rabbits,"  she  wrote 
in  her  Junior  Book  of  Authors  entry  ( 1951 ), 
"two  squirrels— one  bit  me  and  dropped 
dead— a  collie  dog,  two  Peruvian  guinea 
pigs,  a  Belgian  hare,  and  seven  fish  and  a 
wild  robin  who  came  back  every  spring." 
She  found  refuge  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
beaches  of  Long  Island.  Her  imagination 
was  nourished  by  the  sight  of  an  apple, 
the  sound  of  a  gull,  the  touch  of  a  rabbit's 
fur.  "The  important  thing  about  the  sky," 
Brown  wrote  in  Tlie  Important  Book  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  1949),  "is  that  it  is  always  there. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  blue,  and  high,  and  full  of 
clouds,  and  made  of  air.  But  the  important 
thing  about  the  sky  is  that  it  is  always  there." 

After  graduating  from  her  mother's  al- 
ma mater  of  Hollins  College  in  Virginia,  she 
moved  to  Manhattan  and  rarely  visited  her 
family,  though  she  remained  close  to  her 
younger  sister,  Roberta.  (None  of  the  three 
siblings  had  any  children.)  Gratz,  the  only 


To  engage  the  five 
senses,  Brown  wanted 
"books  for  little  children 
in  fur  and  peachskin 
with  glass  buttons 
sewed  on  and  hot  and 
cold  pages." 


son.  went  to  M.LI.,  and  Roberta  went  t^ 
Vassar.  where  she  later  returned  to  teac 
physics.  In  the  midst  of  their  success.  Mai 
garet  was  floundering.  "I  feel  like  a  gree 
vegetable  peas  that  arn't  [sic]  cooked  yi 
but  are  doing  a  lot  of  whirling  about  in  ih 
kettle,"  she  wrote  to  her  favorite  colleg 
professor. 

In  1935,  while  casting  about  for  a  ser 
ous  career,  she  tutored  a  12-year-old  gi 
named  Dorothy  Wagstaff,  who  was  too  i 
to  attend  school  that  year.  "I  told  her 
needed  to  learn  math,"  remembers  Wa 
staff,  whose  married  name  is  Ripley,  "bi 
Goldie  said  she  didn't  know  any  math,  an 
that  we  should  go  to  the  natural-histoi 
museum  instead.  So  we  went  to  all  tl 
museums  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 


FURRY  FRIENDS 

Margaret  and  her  younger 
sister,  Roberta,  with  part  of 
their  menagerie.  Right,  Little 
Fur  Family,  which  was  just 
over  three  by  four  inches 
and  covered  in  rabbit  fur, 
and  Two  Little  Trains. 


hen  Brown  herself  became  a  stude, 
again,  first  at  Columbia  in  a  fictic 
workshop  (which  she  quit,  claiming  si 
wasn't  good  at  thinking  up  any  plots)  ai 
then  at  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Exp 
iments'  Cooperative  School  for  Teachei 
Nicknamed  Bank  Street  for  its  location 
Greenwich  Village,  it  was  the  nation's  mc 
progressive  teacher-training  college.  Had 
not  been  for  the  Writers  Laboratory,  s 
might  have  given  up  there  too:  Brown  h 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  temperament 
teach  young  children.  Her  attitude  certa 
ly  didn't  square  with  the  conventional  i 
age  of  a  children's  writer.  "I  treat  them  1 
little  animals,"  she  told  a  reporter  from  tl 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  "I'm  not  nice  to  them  1 1 
other  people. ...  I  admire  their  absolil 
integrity,  their  dignity,  their  strength  al 
individuality.  But  I  am  not  going  to  ■ 
come  maudlin  about  them  just  I 
cause  they're  little." 

What  inspired  her  was  childn 
use  of  language.  She  recordec 
constantly,  and  her  young  pup 
expressions  found  their  way  ii 
stories  she  submitted  to  the  Writ 
Laboratory.  "The  meetings  w 
'Brownie'  read  a  new  story  were 
lightful,  often  hilarious,  occasi 
for  the  rest  of  us,"  wrote  fel 
student  Edith  Thacher  years  la 
"We  may  also  have  experient 
some  private  despair  al  her  pr< 
gious  output." 

By  1940,  Brown  had  publisl 

14  books,  as  well  as  begun  working  as  b 

editor  and  in-house  writer  for  William 

Scott,  who  started  his  publishing  vent 

in  a  closet  at  Bank  Street.  ("I  came 

unch  and  stayed  for  four  years"  was  I 

Brown  summed  it  up.)  The  first  of  hei 

titles  for  the  seminal  Young  Scott  Be 

was  Bumble  Bugs  and  Elephants:  A 

anil  Little  Book.  Brown  persuaded  an 

known  artist  named  Clement  Hun 

have  a  go  al  illustrating  the  text,  ant 
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bright  graphic  style  dovetailed  perfectly  with 
Scott's  fresh  approach. 

"That  ancient  book  world  was  populat- 
ed with  giant  women,"  said  the  artist-writer 
Maurice  Sendak  in  the  Horn  Book,  "grand, 
inspired,  towering  women  who  invented  the 
American  children's  book  from  scratch. 
Back  then,  most  publishing-type  guys 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in  a  'kiddie-book' 
department."  Ursula  Nordstrom,  one  of  the 
tallest  of  those  "towering"  women,  was 
working  at  Harper  &  Brothers  in  1937,  when 
the  company  published  Brown's  first  book, 
When  the  Wind  Blew.  She  headed  the  chil- 
dren's division  for  33  years  and  was  fierce 
in  her  determination  to  publish  "good  books 
for  bad  children."  Nordstrom  and  Brown 
had  a  deep  respect  and  affection  for  each 
other,  laced  with  a  wry  humor.  The  editor 
began  her  letters  "Dear  Genius,"  and 
Brown  replied  to  "Ursula  Maelstrom." 

But  an  exclusive  working  relationship  it 
wasn't,  for  Brown  was  negotiating  contracts 
with  six  publishing  houses  and  employing 
:hree  pseudonyms.  She  was  insisting  on  an 
.unprecedented  50-50  royalty  split  with  il- 
lustrators, instead  of  a  flat  fee  without  roy- 
alties for  the  artist.  A  generous  talent  (she 
lad  her  sister  illustrate  The  Fish  with  the 
Deep  Sea  Smile  because  she  knew  Roberta 
leeded  the  money),  she  collaborated  with 
xrtstanding  illustrators— H.  A.  Rey  (best 
cnown,  with  wife  Margret,  for  the  Curious 
3eorge  series),  Crockett  Johnson  (Harold 
md  the  Purple  Crayon),  Kurt  Wiese  (Tlte 
Storr  About  Ping).  Garth  Williams  (Stuart 
'Jttle),  Esphyr  Slobodkina  (Caps  for  Sale), 
ind,  most  important,  Clement  Hurd. 

She  grasped  instinctively  how  important 
t  was  to  engage  the  five  senses,  and  she 


wanted  "books  for  little  children  in  fur  and 
peachskin  with  glass  buttons  sewed  on  and 
hot  and  cold  pages."  Her  "smell  book"  went 
unfinished,  but  she  made  notes  to  "smell 
the  cabbage,  smell  the  lemons,  smell  the 
baby's  toes."  Far-fetched  rather  than  far- 
sighted  were  an  idea  for  Humpty  Dumpty's 
ghost  to  rise  from  his  eggshell  body  and 
another  for  a  story  called  "The  Baby."  On 
a  scrap  of  paper  tucked  into  her  diary  she'd 
written,  "The  flies  were  trying  to  eat  him. 
because  they  knew  he  was  full  of  cake." 

Brown's  intense  affair  with  Michael 
Strange  began  in  the  early  1940s,  and 
they  probably  met  at  the  Gracie  Square 
apartment  Strange  shared  with  her  third 
husband,  Harrison  Tweed.  Strange  was  a 
glamorous  figure— she'd  been  married  to 
John  Barrymore— and  conversation  would 
come  to  a  halt  when  she  entered  a  room. 
She  clearly  bewitched  Brown. 

By  the  time  they  met,  Strange  (born 
Blanche  Oelrichs  in  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land) had  transformed  herself  from  so- 
cialite to  socialist,  traveling  around  the 
States  to  give  readings  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Communist  Manifesto,  with  her  own 
poems  sandwiched  in  between. 

"I  am  a  quiet,  humble-minded  person 
who  writes  plays  and  poetry  and  occasion- 
ally likes  to  take  a  small  part  on  the  stage," 
Strange  once  said,  a  bit  disingenuously.  She 
had  already  published  four  volumes  of  po- 
etry and  a  play,  Claire  de  Lune  (Barrymore 


and  his  sister,  Ethel,  had  starring  roles), 
and  charmed  a  besotted  Maxwell  Perkins 
into  editing  her  autobiography,  Who  Tells 
Me  True,  at  Scribner's  in  1940.  Brown  felt 
little  sense  of  achievement  by  comparison. 
At  the  end  of  1943,  Brown  and  Strange 
were  living  in  apartments  across  the  hall 
from  each  other  on  East  End  Avenue. 
Strange  called  Brown  the  Bun  and  Golden 
Bunny  No  Good.  Brown's  names  for 
Strange  included  Sir  Baby  and  My  Only 
Rabbit.  They  shared  a  passion  for  litera- 
ture—poetry in  particular— and  also  for  dra- 
matic scenes,  which  drove  Brown  to  de- 
spair, as  her  diary  entries  reveal: 

January  5.  1948.  Half  the  time  you  don't  act 

like  Michael.  And  your  cruelty  bewilders 

me  utterly. 
January  6.  Terrible  sleepless  night.  I  miss  you 

too  much.  Feel  ill  from  this  division. 
January  8.  Didn't  see  you.  Heard  you  through 

the  door  and  whistled.  Old  Rabbit,  this 

all  seems  like  a  silly  game. 

At  best.  Brown  looked  to  Strange  as  a 
dynamic  guide  who  would  lead  her  out  of 
the  world  of  children's  books  and  into  the 
world  of  literary  heavyweights.  At  worst. 
Brown  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  explo- 
sive tirades  from  a  disturbed  woman  whose 
life  was  marred  by  three  divorces  and  the 
death  of  her  middle  child. 

Strange  was  married  to  Barrymore 
throughout  the  1920s.  Their  only  child,  Di- 
ana, wrote  in  her  memoir.  Too  Much,  Too 


iticilly  called  "Goodnight 

Room,"  the  story 

ncluded  the  closing  lines 

"Goodnight  cucumber  / 

Goodnight  fly." 
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I  sought  affection 
.  she  was  too  impe- 
■i     She  carried  herself 
ral   '<<•  i  back  rigid,  her 
dark  eyes  Hashing. ...  I 
onlj  introduce  her  as  "My  Moth- 
i   Miss  Strange'   never  as  just 'Moth- 
rhough  the  1957  autobiography 
ends  on  a  hopeful  note,  Diana  Barry- 
more  died  of  alcohol  and  barbiturates 
three  years  later. 

In  the  midst  of  polishing  manuscripts 
such  as .  I  ( 'hild's  Good  Night  Book  and 
Willie's  Walk  to  Grandmama,  Brown 
was  a  witness  to  disturbing  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Michael  Strange.  In  1944, 
Strange's  son  Robin  (from  her  first 
marriage)  was  mourning  the  death  of  a 
lover  who  had  thrown  himself  off  the 
Empire  Slate  Building.  Robin  died  of  a 
fatal  dose  of  alcohol  and  pills,  and 
Strange  moved  his  furniture  into  her 
Connecticut  country  home.  "She  took 
Robin's  bed  into  her  bedroom  and 
placed  hers  in  his."  wrote  Diana  Barry- 
more.  "And  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she 
slept  in  Robin's  bed."  Repeatedly, 
Brown  became  the  target  for  Strange's 
unresolved  anger  and  guilt. 

Brown  had  a  safety 
valve  of  sorts— she  was  in 
psychoanalysis  throughout 
the  40s,  despite  Strange's 
harsh  disapproval.  "I 
would  leave  the  Psychoan- 
alyst even,"  she  wrote  to 
Strange,  "but  I  can't  say  I 
am  cured  of  the  reason  I 
went  to  him  any  more 
than  you  can  say  that  your 
blood  is  cured  of  its  dis- 
tress." (Strange  had  been 
diagnosed  with  leukemia.) 
"It  is  for  God  to  judge  and 
not  you  or  me  where  in 
an  attempt  to  change  one 
goes  for  help." 


A 


s  best  I  can  remember, 

my  parents  hated  Michael  Strange, 

and  knew  how  destructive  she  was  for 
Brownie.  As  did  most  of  her  friends,"  says 
illustrator  Clement  Hurd's  son,  Thacher. 
Some  people  were  made  uncomfortable 
by  the  sexual  implications  of  this  intense 
"friendship."  When  I  asked  friends  still 
living  whether  Brown  and  Strange  slept 
together,  they  either  sidestepped  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  it  didn't  matter  or  insisted 
that  they  didn't.  Bruce  Bliven  alone  was 
forthright:  "Oh,  of  course  they  did,"  he 
muttered. 

Clement  Hurd  married  Edith  Thacher, 
Brown's  Bank  Street  friend,  and  she  too 
collaborated  with  Brown,  sharing  author- 

>n  six  titles.  (For  these,  Brown  used 

I  T  Y     FAIR 


Michael  Strange  called  Brown  the 
Bun  and  Golden  Bunny  No  Good. 
Brown's  names  for  Strange  include 
Sir  Baby  and  My  Only  Rabbit. 


the  pseudonym  Juniper  Sage.)  "I  love 
my  parents'  description  of  Brownie  arriv- 
ing at  their  house  in  Vermont  in  a  big 
convertible,  all  wrapped  in  fur  with  her 
dog  in  back,"  says  Thacher  Hurd,  who  is 
also  a  children's  author  and  co-founder  of 
the  Peaceable  Kingdom  Press  in  Berkeley, 
California.  He  remembers  "the  three  of 
them  working  passionately  for  three  days, 
and  then  my  parents  collapsing  in  com- 
plete exhaustion  after  she  left." 

Brown  and  Hurd  teamed  up  for  a  sec- 
ond time  with  The  Runaway  Bunny,  in 
1942.  The  hide-and-seek  tale  of  a  mother 
rabbit  and  her  baby  bunny  was  based  on 
a  medieval  Provencal  ballad.  (Brown  had 
spent  two  years  at  a  Swiss  boarding  school. 


and  her  French  was  excellent, 
nal  included  the  lines: 


The  or  I 


"If  you  pursue  me  I  shall  become  a 
in  the  water  and  I  shall  escape  you." 

"If  you  become  a  fish  I  shall  become 
eel." 

"If  you  become  an  eel  I  shall  becom 
fox  and  I  shall  escape  you." 

Brown's  fresh  interpretation,  which 
since  sold  four  million  copies,  gave  rea< 
"a  little  bunny  who  wanted  lt>  run  awa; 

"If  you  run  after  me,"  said  the  little  I 
ny,  "1  will  become  a  lisli  in  a  limit  stn 
and  I  will  swim  away  from  you." 

"If  you  become  a  fish  in  a  trout  strea 
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BOOKS 


said  Ins  mother,  "1  will  become  a  fisherman 

and  I  will  lish  fbi  you." 

"She  scrawled  the  first  lines  of  that  book 
Oil  the  baek  of  her  lift  ticket  at  Mohawk 
Mountain  in  Connecticut,"  says  Dorothy 
Ripley,  whom  Brown  often  visited  in  near- 
by Litchfield,  and  who  chose  Brown  to  be 
godmother  to  her  first  daughter.  Laurel.  "If 
you  become  ...  I  will  become"  is  the  book's 
gentle,  reassuring  refrain.  "'Shucks,'"  says 
the  little  bunny,  finally  exhausting  his  desire 
to  change,  "'1  might  just  as  well  stay  where  I 
am  and  be  your  little  bunny.'  And  so  he 
did."  Brown  sent  the  finished  manuscript  to 
Nordstrom  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Her  editor 
loved  it— except  for  the  ending— and  she 
urged  Brown  to  finish  Tlie  Runaway  Bunny 
less  abruptly.  Early  that  summer,  Brown 
made  a  simple  addition  that  summed  up 
the  gentle  current  of  love  and  humor 
throughout  the  book.  She  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Nordstrom  in  New  York:  "have 

A  CARROT,"  SAID  THE  MOTHER  BUNNY. 

Rabbits— sensually  soft  and  inherently 
vulnerable  to  bigger  creatures  in  the  woods- 
were  a  talisman  for  Brown.  She  insisted 
that  one  of  her  books  be  covered  in  real 
rabbit's  fur,  and  specified  its  size  too.  The 
compelling  Little  Fur  Family  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  1946)  measured  just  over  three 
by  four  inches,  and  its  size  seemed  per- 
fectly in  tune  with  the  tone  of  the  book. 
This  odd  little  family  was  "warm  as  toast, 
smaller  than  most,  in  little  fur  coats,  and 
they  lived  in  a  warm  wooden  tree."  Garth 
Williams  drew  the  expressive  little  crea- 
tures; a  year  earlier  he'd  illustrated  Stuart 
Little,  by  E.  B.  White,  another  cherished 
author  in  Nordstrom's  stable. 

The  first  printing  of  Little  Fur  Family  ran 
to  more  than  50,000  copies.  Even  a 
rough  estimate  suggests  that  at  least 
15,000  dead  rabbits  were  needed  to  keep 
the  little  books  warm.  (Moths  in  Harper's 
warehouse  had  a  field  day,  destroying  hun- 
dreds of  copies.)  At  least  one  bookstore 
owner  wrote  to  express  her  horror.  Nord- 
strom assured  her  that  only  "remnants" 
had  been  used,  that  "no  rabbits  had  per- 
ished expressly  for  the  sake  of  the  book." 
Brown  was  as  unsentimental  about  ani- 
mals as  she  was  about  children.  In  a  re- 
vealing biography  of  her,  Awakened  by  the 
Moon,  reissued  by  William  Morrow  in 
1999,  Leonard  S.  Marcus  relates  that  when 
one  of  her  pet  rabbits  died  she  "skinned 
the  carcass  for  its  fur."  Every  winter  Sun- 
day, she  headed  to  Long  Island  to  join  a 
sporting  fraternity  called  the  Buckram  Bea- 
gles. The  sport  was  "running  to  hounds" 
or  "beagling,"  for  those  in  the  know— and 
Brown  relished  the  cross-country  run,  leap- 
ing over  fences  and  crashing  through  brush 
after  beagles  on  the  scent  of  a  jackrabbit. 


Exhilarated,  she  was  often  firsl  to  reach  the 
hounds  and  salvage  a  bloodied  rabbit'; 
fool.  Bruce  Bliven's  roommate,  L.  J.  Kahr 
Jr.,  joined  her  one  weekend.  "I  he  beagle* 
of  which  she  is  part  owner,"  Kahn  wrote 
in  The  New  Yorker  some  weeks  later,  "havi 
eaten  rabbits  in  rose  gardens,  hothouses 
swimming  pools,  and  tennis  courts. .  . 
She  is  not  bothered  by  the  sight  of  a  lot  o 
dogs  killing  a  rabbit."  Kahn  returned  t< 
Manhattan  utterly  drained  after  the  14 
mile  trek,  confessing  that  "for  several  day 
afterward  I  had  difficulty  walking  at  a 
even  on  a  Persian  rug." 


II 


Brown  wrote  many  of  her  stories  in 
small,  wooden  house  known  as  Cob 
ble  Court.  Tucked  out  of  sight  at  71 
Street  and  York  Avenue  on  Manhattan 
Upper  East  Side,  it  would  have  suited  a 
oversize  doll.  "There  was  a  fire  burnin 
upstairs  and  downstairs  and  the  smok 
went  up  the  chimney  and  into  the  cit 
air,"  the  author  wrote  of  it  in  The  Hidde 
House  (Holt,  1953).  "And  no  one  kne 
where  that  sudden  smell  of  sweet  wil 
wood  smoke  came  from  in  the  middle  ( 
the  big  iron  city."  (Slated  for  demolitioi 
Cobble  Court  was  moved  to  the  West  Vi 
lage  in  the  late  1960s.  The  private  res 
dence  now  hugs  the  wall  of  a  six-stoi 
apartment  building  near  the  corner 
Charles  and  Greenwich  Streets.) 

Three  young  brothers  often  knocked  c 
Cobble  Court's  door  after  school,  ar 
Brown  was  never  too  busy  to  see  thei 
"She  would  give  us  Golden  Books  wi 
blank  pages,"  says  Austin  Clarke,  now  5 
"I  would  draw  pictures  and  dictate  tl 
words  to  her."  Together  they  wrote  Tl 
Sailor  Dog  for  Golden  Books,  which  pi 
neered  the  mass  marketing  of  inexpe 
sive  books.  (Brown  applauded  the  tren 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  cheap  book 
she  said.)  Before  her  death,  Brown  had 
sisted  that  Austin  share  authorship.  He 
ceives  royalties,  though  it  was  only  in  Ju 
of  this  year  that  he  first  saw  a  printing 
The  Sailor  Dog  with  his  name  beneath  tl 
of  Margaret  Wise  Brown's,  included  in 
Family  Treasury  of  Little  Golden  Booh 

Cobble  Court  was  Brown's  city  hie 
away,  but  she  had  another  whimsical 
treat,  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mail 
She  called  it  the  Only  House  (except  tl 
it  wasn't;  even  here  she  made  room 
Strange,  building  her  a  cabin,  which  Strar 
rarely  visited).  It  had  no  electricity  or  r 
ning  water,  the  washstand  was  beneath 
apple  tree,  and  the  outhouses'  scenic  lo 
tions  were  a  challenge  if  you  were  in  a  h 
ry.  "Going  to  the  Only  House  was  like 
tering  one  of  her  stories,"  says  Bruce  B 
en.  "She'd  send  me  to  the  third  rock  in 
stream,  and  I'd  find  a  bottle  of  while  wi 
We'd  eat  'Maine  sushi'  by  grabbing  I 
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i   in  againsi  the  rocks, 

i  i>ui  ni  the  claws."  Lau- 

i  members  making  paths  of 

gh  the  Maine  woods  with 

'  Imother. 

re  that  Brown  wrote  The  Little 
'•  (Doubleday,  1946).  using  the  pseu- 
donym Golden  MacDonald: 

Nights  and  days  came  and  passed 
\iul  summer  and  winter 
and  the  sun  and  the  wind 
and  the  rain. 

And  it  was  good  to  be  a  little  Island. 
A  part  of  the  world 
and  a  world  of  its  own 
all  surrounded  by  the  bright  blue  sea. 

Leonard  Weisgard's  illustrations  for  The 
Little  Island  won  him  the  Caldecott  Medal 
in  1947.  He  described  how,  when  he  went 
to  the  Only  House  to  paint,  he  was  "cheered 
and  distracted  by  squeaky  bats  coming  right 

Through  Brown's  unusual 
bequest,  royalties  from 
Goodnight  Moon,  The 
Runaway  Bunny,  and  other 
titles  have  sent  almost 
$5  million  Albert  Edward 
Clarke  Ill's  way. 


into  the  attic,  bees  humming  in  the  fruit 
blossoms,  waves  slapping  alongside  the 
dock,  and  whiffs  of  lish  chowder  cooking 
in  the  kitchen."  Weisgard  was  careful  about 
opening  the  upper  door:  it  led  to  a  10-foot 
drop  to  the  ground  below.  ("We  called  it 
the  Door  to  Nowhere,"  says  Galloway.) 

Brown's  most  fruitful  collaboration  was 
with  Weisgard  (they  produced  25 
books),  but  her  most  successful  part- 
nership by  far  was  with  Clement  Hurd.  In 
1947,  Harper  &  Brothers  published  Good- 
night Moon.  In  a  50th-anniversary  retro- 
spective of  the  book,  biographer  Marcus 
says  that  what  Brown  initially  called  "Good- 
night Room"  was  a  dream  she  retrieved 
upon  waking,  reading  it  to  Nordstrom  over 
the  phone  later  that  morning.  An  early 
version  of  the  story  included  the  closing 
lines  "Goodnight  cucumber  /  Goodnight 
fly."  But  this  time  Brown  didn't  need  Nord- 
strom's  prodding  to  rethink  the  ending.  The 
little  bunny  in  his  blue-and-white  striped 
pajamas  feels  ready  for  sleep  (the  mantra 
of  familiar  objects  in  the  great  green  room 
is  finished),  and  it's  safe  to  make  a  brief 
leap  to  the  outside  world  with  the  book's 
last  words:  "Goodnight  stars  /  Goodnight 
air  /  Goodnight  noises  everywhere."  Brown's 
extraordinary  facility  for  seeing  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child  was  never  sharp- 
er than  in  Goodnight  Moon. 

Brown's  instincts  told  her  that  only 
Clement  Hurd's  pictures  would  do,  and 
she  waited  for  the  illustrator  to  return 
from  the  Pacific,  where  he  had  served 
during  World  War  II.  Brown  lent  Cobble 
Court  to  him  and  his  wife— with  instruc- 
tions from  Nordstrom  to  create  a  "fabu- 
lous room"— and  suggestively 
provided  him  with  a  repro- 
duction of  Goya's  Boy  in 
Red.  (Brown  was  a  compe- 
tent oil  painter  and  would 
often  attach  a  color  swatch, 
or  a  copy  of  a  famous  paint- 
ing, to  her  manuscripts.) 

Hurd,  who  had  studied  paint- 
ing in  Paris  with  Fernand  Leger, 
excelled  at  the  rich,  almost  sur- 
real interior:  a  full  moon  rising 


beyond  the  billowed  curtains,  "a  comb  and 
a  brush  and  a  bowl  lull  of  mush"  so  simply 
drawn.  It  was  the  characters  that  slowed 
him  down.  By  the  third  set  of  drawings,  a 
mother  and  child  had  become  a  mother  rab- 
bit and  her  baby  bunny.  (Brown  and  Nord- 
strom thought  he  was  much  better  at  depict 
ing  rabbits  than  people.)  "Brown's  relation 
ships  with  other  illustrators  were  charged- 
this  one  was  not,"  says  Barbara  Bader 
whose  definitive  history  of  children's  picture 
book  publishing  in  America  will  be  reissuec 
next  year  by  Winslow  Press  as  Tlie  World  it 
32  Pages.  "Clem  Hurd  didn't  have  an  artist' 
ego.  He  had  a  good  life,  a  good  wife.  an(J 
didn't  need  to  take  himself  so  seriously."  (It' 
a  trait  he  put  to  good  use  when  Nordstron 
asked  him  to  blur  the  udders  on  the  pictur 
of  the  cow  jumping  over  the  moon,  in  orde 
to  avoid  offending  conservative  librarians.)  J 
Despite  the  teamwork  of  two  extremel 
talented  artists,  Goodnight  Moon  didnl 
make  much  of  a  splash  at  first  (thoug 
The  New  York  Times  likened  the  story 
rhythm  to  "the  sing-song  of  disconnecte 
thoughts  with  which  children  so  often  pi 
themselves  to  sleep").  The  hugely  influer 
tial  ex-head  of  Children's  Services  at  th 
New  York  Public  Library,  Anne  Carro 
Moore,  refused  to  recommend  the  library 
purchase  of  a  single  copy— but  Browl 
and  Nordstrom  couldn't  stand  her,  si 
they  likely  took  that  as  a  compliment.  It 
fact,  the  library  didn't  even  stock  GooS 
night  Moon  until  1973,  though  now  1 


ISLAND  DWELLER 

From  far  left:  Brown  with  Crispier 
her  Kerry  blue  terrier,  in  Maine,  IK; 
pages  from  The  Little  Island,  wrhfrl 
under  the  pseudonym  Golden 
MacDonald;  Cobble  Court,  Br<  n's 
house,  which  has  been  moved  ■ 
Greenwich  Village. 
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appears  on  its  Books  of  the  Century  list. 
"In  this  licensing-mad  world,  everyone 
wants  to  use  it  for  something,"  says  Thach- 
er  Hurd.  who  owns  the  rights  to  his  father's 
illustrations.  "But  the  book  itself  seems  to 
stand  somewhere  else,  a  little  above  and 
beyond,  always  mysterious,  never  defined." 
Paradoxically,  though,  the  book  did  help 
define  our  modern  perception  of  a  child's 
bedtime  story.  "By  God,  you  can  see 
Brown's  legacy,"  says  Susan  Hirschman, 
a  former  colleague  of  Ursula  Nordstrom 
and  founder  of  Greenwillow  Books.  "She 
included  all  the  things  that  would  have 
seemed  too  little,  and  increased  the  aware- 
ness of  all  the  adults  who  used  her  books. 
That  line  'Goodnight  mush'— it's  true;  it 
matters  to  a  child.  She's  an  icon  in  this  in- 
dustry, an  American  Beatrix  Potter." 

Despite  Brown's  troubled  relationship 
with  Michael  Strange,  by  the  late 
1940s  she  had  produced  more  than 
50  highly  original  books  for  children.  Un- 
der St  range's  influence,  she  made  strained 
attempts  at  poetry  and  short  stories  for 
adults,  but  she  couldn't  get  them  pub- 
lished. Surprisingly,  Strange  also  wrote 
children's  stories,  which  never  made  it  into 
print.  One  of  these,  "The  Two  Bunnies," 


"The  Bunny  would  have  made 
a  good  cave  woman,"  says  James 
Rockefeller,  "going  hunting  and 
painting  animals  on  cave  walls." 


tells  of  a  bunny  who  "always  had  an  an- 
swer" and  another  who  "always  lost  his 
head."  While  a  little  boat  is  sinking,  Rabbit 
M.D.  admonishes  the  Bunny  No  Good  for 
neglecting  to  "bring  the  oars,  and  to  cork 
the  boat,  and  to  bring  the  sail,"  whereupon 
the  bad  bunny  cries,  "Too  true,  too  true." 
Strange  continues,  "Now  there  was  one 
thing  the  Rabbit  M.D.  loved  above  every- 
thing else,  and  that  was  humility  in  some- 
one else."  If  Brown  read  between  the  lines, 
she  kept  it  to  herself.  "Dearest  My  Rab- 
bit," Brown  wrote  to  Strange,  "Don't  loose 
[sic]  these.  1  think  they  are  so  funny." 

In  1950,  dying  of  leukemia,  Strange 
traveled  to  a  clinic  in  Switzerland  for  treat- 
ment. Brown  followed,  but  Strange  would 
not  see  her.  By  November  of  that  year 
they  were  reconciled,  however,  and  Brown 


was  ai  Strange's  bedside  in  Boston  when 
she  died.  It  was  finally,  and  with  some  re- 
lief on  Brown's  part,  "the  end  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship," according  to  Marcus.  "If 
the  older  woman  had  played  'big  poet'  to 
her  'little  poet,'  Margaret  would  now  as- 
sume the  larger  role  herself." 

Brown  was  as  prolific  alter  Strange's 
death  as  she  had  been  before,  with  nearly 
20  titles  issued  between  1950  and  1952 
(and  more  than  20  issued  posthumously). 
The  author  was  now  writing  songs  too; 
Burl  Ives  had  already  recorded  Two  Little 
Trains  (W.  R.  Scott,  1949)  and  was  eager 
to  put  more  of  her  books  and  songs  to 
music.  Innovative  ideas  continued  to  pour 
from  Brown  as  naturally  as  water  flows 
downstream,  but  none  of  them  worked  for 
adults.  "God,  what  puppets  we  grown-ups 
are  to  the  dreams  or  imaginings  of  child- 
hood," she  mused.  "Someday  I'd  like  to 
write  something  serious  when  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  But  I  am  trapped  in  my 
childhood.  That  raises  the  devil  when  one 
wishes  to  move  on."  Despite  the  fact  that 
she  was,  in  Bader's  words,  "the  first  ...  to 
make  the  writing  of  picturebooks  an  art,'' 
the  author  never  quite  realized  what  pre- 
cious gifts  she  was  bestowing  upon  Ameri- 
ca's children. 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  just  shy  of  her 
42nd  birthday,  Brown  met  James  Stillman 
Rockefeller  Jr.  Sixteen  years  younger  than 
Brown  and  a  recent  Yale  graduate,  he 
was  the  son  of  James  Stillman  Rockefel- 
ler and  Nancy  Campbell 
Sherlock  Carnegie.  He'd 
gone  to  Cumberland  Is- 
land, Georgia,  most  oi 
which  his  family  owned 
to  repair  his  sloop,  Man 
dalay.  Taking  a  role  in  his 
family's  financial  empin 
was  anathema  to  him.  H( 
planned  instead  on  sailing 
through  the  South  Pacific 
"to  see  what  others  hac 
done— and  why. ...  I  wanted  to  look  oi 
broader  vistas,  before  I  chose  my  own."  Hi 
certainly  wasn't  expecting  to  fall  in  lovi 
with  a  children's  author. 


J 


ames  Rockefeller  is  an  unpretentioul 
man.  He  lives  high  on  a  hill  in  Main 
with  a  view  out  to  the  North  Atlantic 
In  faded  corduroys  and  a  baseball  cap,  h 
drives  his  Jeep  4x4  along  the  coast  wit 
a  posse  of  faithful  dogs,  and  he  still  live 
in  the  red  farmhouse  he  bought  almost  5 
years  ago.  He  says  it  was  love  at  first  sigl 
when  he  met  Brown  that  spring.  "After  a  fe 
days  with  the  Bunny  I  wasn't  sure  wheth 
people  acted  like  animals  or  animals  li 
people,"  remembers  Rockefeller.  "She  ma 
the  simplest  thing  an  adventure."  In  the 
time  together  on  continued  <>\  paoi 
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tim  i  i)  i  rum  I'm. i  i83  (  umbcrland, 
■feller  showed  Brown  how  to  gut  and 
the  deer  they'd  eat  that  week;  she 
;ht  him  how  to  shirr  an  egg  in  a  large 
kshell.  "She  would  have  made  a  good 
woman,"  says  Rockefeller,  "going  hunt- 
and  painting  animals  on  cave  walls." 
hey  spent  a  month  together  at  the 
y  House.  They  swam  in  the  granite 
rry  and  picnicked  on  its  ledge.  Rocke- 
I  sailed  Brown's  dinghy  while  she 
iked  a  pipe,  a  bottle  of  white  wine 
ing  in  the  water  behind  them.  She  in- 
uced  him  to  the  magic  mouse  at  the 
!  of  the  spruce  forest  and  showed  him 
fairy  ballroom,  where  she  said  little 
pie  danced  at  midnight.  "She  lived  in 
own  no  man's  land  between  child- 
d  and  the  grown  up  world,"  he  once 
le.  "I  wonder  if  her  books  would  have 
nged  if  we  had  had  the  children  we 
:d  about?"  Before  leaving  the  Only 
ise  that  summer,  he  presented  her  with 
atinum  ring. 

n  late  September.  Rockefeller  saw 
«n  for  the  last  time,  on  board  the  SS 
vnia  before  it  left  for  Cannes.  Brown 
on  her  way  to  the  South  of  France  for 
ief  holiday  before  embarking  on  her 
life  as  Mrs.  Rockefeller.  She  look  her 
ry  blue  terrier,  Crispin's  Crispian  (from 
kespeare's  Henry  V),  with  her,  as  well 
rench  editions  of  her  latest  book,  Mis- 
Dog:  The  Dog  Who  Belonged  to  Him- 
Named  Crispian  like  her  pet,  the  dog 
tie  story  meets  a  boy  who  also  "be- 
,ed  to  himself,"  and  it's  hard  to  resist 
ing  the  leap  from  the  little  boy  to 
vn,  who  was  asserting  her  indepen- 
:e  at  last. 

One  eats  souffles  and  tomato  proven- 
and  huge  lovely  salads,"  she  wrote  to 
cefeller.  "But  The  Bunny  has  to  watch 
id  is  going  to  run  up  and  down  the  goat 

in  the  mountains  to  the  sea  so  she 
t  get  too  fat  to  climb  the  rigging  for 
>le  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  with  her  white 
tlyst  ring  flashing  in  the  lightning." 
:kefeller  was  "Pebble"  to  close  friends.) 
t  the  end  of  October,  complaining  of 
)minal  pains,  Brown  was  rushed  to 
lospital  in  Nice.  Doctors  removed  an 
ian  cyst  and  her  appendix.  ("I  have  it 
bottle,"  she  said  in  a  letter  to  Rober- 
For  two  weeks  she  rested,  charming 
lurses  and  writing  to  friends.  Rocke- 

was  about  to  leave  Miami  on  Man- 
I  They  planned  to  meet  in  Panama 
l  quiet  marriage  ceremony,  and  then  to 
L>ut  on  their  honeymoon  sail  through 
iJouth  Pacific.  "Every  evening  I  will 
H  when  the  light  changes,"  Brown 
' :  to  him  from  her  hospital  bed,  "and 
nyou  an  extra  hug  around  the  world— 
urd  your  flippers  will  beat  like  a  por- 

slapping  the  waves."  She  signed  the 
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letter  in  anticipation,  "Your  rabbit  wife." 
Brown  rewrote  her  will  then,  as  she'd 
done  many  times  before.  (A  will  drafted 
in  1948  had  left  everything  to  Michael 
Strange;  co-executor  Bliven  says  that  in 
another  everything  went  to  her  dog  Cris- 
pian.) This  time  she  named  Rockefeller 
"first  of  kin  and  closest,"  bequeathing 
him  the  Only  House  and  "anything  of  mine 
he  wants."  In  a  kind  of  fairy-tale  twist,  she 
had  already  chosen  young  Albert  Clarke 
as  the  beneficiary  of  her  most  valuable 
royalties,  including  those  from  Goodnight 
Moon  and  The  Runaway  Bunny.  He  was 
then  nine  years  old,  the  middle  of  the 
three  brothers  who  had  spent  so  many  af- 
ternoons at  Cobble  Court. 

Brown  was  ready  to  leave  the  Nice  hos- 
pital on  November  13.  To  show  how  fit  she 
was  feeling,  she  kicked  up  her  leg  cancan- 
style.  Then  she  blacked  out,  and  less  than 
an  hour  later  Margaret  Wise  Brown  was 
dead.  That  high-spirited  kick  had  sent  a 
blood  clot  rushing  to  her  brain. 

Nearly  50  years  after  her  sudden  death, 
Albert  Edward  Clarke  III  continues 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  Brown's  un- 
usual bequest— royalties  from  Goodnight 
Moon,  The  Runaway  Bunny,  and  dozens 
of  other  titles  have  sent  almost  $5  million 
his  way.  Yet  Clarke,  now  57,  struggles  to 
manage  the  money,  as  well  as  other  as- 
pects of  his  rootless  life.  In  and  out  of 
trouble  with  the  law  since  he  was  a  teenag- 
er, Clarke  has  moved  so  often  that  his  one 
remaining  brother  has  given  up  trying  to 
find  him.  "The  family  speculation  about 
his  inheritance,"  says  Austin,  the  brother, 
"was  that  she  knew  he'd  need  the  money." 
Clarke's  uncle,  James  MacCormick,  de- 
scribes Albert  as  "very  intense,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  brothers.  You  felt  uneasy 
around  him  as  he  got  older.  But  I  remem- 
ber Margaret  saying  that  if  she  ever  had  a 
child  she  wanted  him  to  look  like  Albert." 
Maybe  that  is  why  Albert  persists  in  the 
delusion  that  he  is  Brown's  child  and  was 
adopted  by  Joan  and  Albert  Clarke  Jr. 

As  for  Brown's  "first  of  kin  and  clos- 
est," James  Stillman  Rockefeller  Jr.,  he 
moved  to  Maine  not  long  after  her  death. 
At  74  he  still  flies  his  Piper  Super  Cub 
over  the  islands  that  Brown  taught  him  to 
love  so  much,  and  most  summer  week- 
ends he  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  sail  to  the 
Only  House.  Rockefeller  has  nurtured  its 
magic,  for  even  his  grandchildren  follow 
in  Brown's  footsteps.  They  stoop  to  whis- 
per to  the  mouse  in  the  magic  mousehole, 
and  spy  on  the  little  people  who  dance  in 
the  fairy  ballroom  at  midnight.  "It  was 
her  gift  of  the  Only  House  that  kept  us 
close,"  reflects  Rockefeller.  "Despite  the 
other  wonderful  women  in  my  life,  I'll 
never  get  over  her."  D 
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LADS   OF 
THE    DANCE 


Billy  Elliot  star  Jamie  Bell 
and  director  Stephen  Daldry, 
photographed  on  Alnwick 
'  i  Easington,  England, 
October  7,  2000. 


Billy  Boys 


he  success  of  the  British  movie  Billy  Elliot  may  be 
proof  of  the  encouraging  but  also  unnerving  theory  that  every 
human  being  is  blessed  with  a  brief  moment  when  all  his  po- 
tential is  realized.  In  the  life  of  Jamie  Bell,  the  young  actor 
who  took  the  title  role  in  Billy  Elliot,  this  moment  seems  to  have 
occurred  at  the  point  when  the  British  theater  director  Stephen 
Daldry-another  film  novice-began  shooting  the  story  of  the 
miner's  son  with  a  gift  for  dance.  The  magic  of  Bell's  dancing 
and  acting  and  the  freshness  of  Daldry's  handling  of  the  script 
are  not  qualities  necessarily  guaranteed  by  a  large  budget. 
As  it  was,  the  realization  of  Lee  Hall's  script,  which  is  set 
against  the  harrowing  defeat  of  the  British  miners'  strike  in  the 


mid-80s,  was  a  low-budget  affair.  Three  production  compc 
nies-BBC  Films,  Tiger  Aspect  Pictures,  and  Tim  Bevan  an 
Eric  Fellner's  Working  Title-shouldered  the  risk  of  almol 
$5  million.  It's  certain  that  no  one  connected  with  the  film  pn 
dieted  the  brief  collision  of  talent,  innocence,  and  candc 
which  occurred  on  set-nor  the  resulting  alchemy.  What  thej 
would  have  foreseen  was  good  storytelling,  solid  acting 
especially  from  Julie  Walters,  who  takes  the  part  of  Billy 
dance  coach-and  a  certain  bleak  glamour  in  the  backdrop  < 
post-industrial  Northern  England.  Perhaps  it  was  the  14-yeal 
old's  perfect  moment,  or  maybe  this  is  the  start  for  him.  At  a 
rate,  this  minor  has  struck.  -HENRY  PORT? 
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The  Lost 
Sketchbooks  of  Albert  Speer 

Alter  Hitlers  official  architect,  Albert  Speer,  left  Spandau  prison 

)  L966,  lie  had  big  plans  to  rebuild  his  career  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic- 

or  at  least  that's  how  BRUCE  McCALL  tells  it 


NAZARETH,   PENNSYLVANIA, 

Statues  of  the  Four  Unknown  Bowlers,  each  on  the  verge  of  ecstatic  rele 

a  vast  domed  interior;  a  single  towering  entrance;  a  steep  bank  of  steps  serving  to  ex| 

and  separate  out  the  weak  and  infirm:  this  citadel  of  pure  athleticism  is  Speer  at  his 

visionary— and  least  practical.  "All's  we  wanted  was  a  roofing  job  and  a  new  si 

huffed  vexed  Bowl-O-Rama  proprietor  Mel,  "and  this  nut  in  a  trench  coat  comes  up  with 

Mahal!"  Speer  later  tried  selling  the  same  plans— Unknown  Bowlers  converted  to  Unkn 

Carpet  Layers— to  the  House  of  Shag  down  the  way,  but  again  without  sue 


prung  from  Spandau  prison 
in  1966  after  20  years  with  little  more 
to  his  name  than  a  50-deutsche-mark 
bill  and  a  new  ankle-length  leather  raincoat, 
Albert  Speer  wasted  no  time  calling  in  his  chits  among 
old  rocketeer  chums  now  working  for  nasa.  If  they'd  help 
him  find  architectural  work  in  the  United  States,  he'd  burn  certain 
sensitive  wartime  documents.  That  the  official  architect  of  the 
Third  Reich  should  be  scrabbling  to  bid  on  this  fast-food  outlet  or 
that  souvenir  stand  in  the  American  hinterlands  may  seem  a  colos- 
sal comedown;  Speer  saw  it  as  the  start  of  his  comeback.  Forbid- 
den to  practice  in  a  Europe  that  refused  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones, he  meant  to  glorify  even  the  humblest  of  projects  with  his 
bold  and  monumental  vision.  Soon  enough,  he  believed,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  genius  spread,  America  too  would  fall  for  the  unique 
architectural  style  that  had  dominated  pre-avar  Germany. 

This  was  not  to  be.  Speer's  compulsive  reliance  on  the  brutish 
mass,  the  soaring  column,  and  the- mile-wide  avenue  may  have 
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thrilled  his  megalomaniacal  patron  Adolf  Hitler;  applied  to  a  Tul 
sa  shoe  store  or  a  Bakersfield  Moose  lodge,  these  motifs  clashd 
with  the  democratic  vernacular  and  were,  in  some  cases,  cour 
terproductive  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  Again  and  again 
his  ambitious  solutions  were  submitted,  rejected,  and  forgotten 
Trapped  in  the  one  idiom  he  ever  knew,  Speer  could  only  b 
Speer.  Careerwise,  it  was  three  Reichs  and  you're  out. 

Albert  Speer  died  in  1981  without  seeing  a  single  one  of  hi 
post-Spandau  visions  realized  in  windowless  stone  and  concrete 
His  American  sketchbooks  vanished  into  limbo  with  him— unt 
early  this  year,  when,  in  a  thrift  shop  in  Munich,  a  sheaf  of  p 
pers  was  found  sewn  into  the  lining  of  a  long  leather  raincoat] 
was  Speer's  long  leather  raincoat,  of  course,  and  those  papei 
were  Speer's  lost  sketches,  secreted  away  for  fear  of  sullying  h 
legend  with  evidence  of  utter  failure. 

Here,  then,  the  lost  sketchbooks  of  Albeit  Speer:  hauntin 
images,  unseen  for  decades,  marking  the  final  bizarre  chapter  < 
the  20th  century's  most  controversial  architectural  career. 
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\ANKEE  STADIUM 

NEW  YORK,  CIRCA  1951 

A  curiosity,  often  misattributed  to  a  secret  Speer-Hitler 
pre-war  project  to  "Germanize"  American  landmarks 
after  invasion  and  conquest.  The  facts  are  more 
mundane.  One  of  Speer's  Spandau  cell  guards  in  the 
early  50s  was  an  American  private  and  baseball 
fan.  No  novice  at  currying  favor,  Speer  produced  this 
fanciful  if  somewhat  inaccurate  (dead  center  field  lay 
850  feet  from  home  plate)  view  of  Yankee  Stadium  as 
a  "friendship  token."  He  was  duly  rewarded  with 
the  odd  candy  bar  and  removal  of  hypochondriacal 
motormouth  Rudolf  Hess  from  the  adjoining  cell. 


LAST  CHANCE  SNAKE  FARM 
AM)  SOUVENIR  STAND 

PAGE,  ARIZONA,   1969 

Soaring  verticals  had  marked  many  a  previous  Speer  concept, 

most  notably  his  "cathedral  of  ice"  for  the  annual  Nuremberg 

party  rally  in  the  30s.  Transplanted  to  the  Arizona  desert 

in  the  form  of  three  identical  aluminum  towers,  the  idea  might 

well  have  worked  to  lure  tourists  from  miles  around  to  the 

roadside  stand  below,  evoking  the  awe  that  buckles  resistance. 

Proprietors  Ma  and  Pa  Jeeter  had  been  thinking  more  along  the 

lines  of  a  repaint  and  a  new  screen  door;  accustomed  to 

limitless  government  funds,  Speer  took  things  rather  further.  His 

bid,  $15.9  million  over  budget,  was  regretfully  declined. 

CONTINUED    ON    l>A(,  1      I'". 
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ETERNAL 
CAR  WASH 

BAKERSFIELD,   CALIFORNIA,   1970 

As  with  so  many  Speer  buildings,  this 
automated  car  wash  seems  to  pin  the  onloc 
to  the  ground  and  render  mere  humans— 
and  their  cars— insignificant,  while  virtually 
demanding  patronage,  now.  Yet  there  are 
brilliant  flashes:  wash  suds  recycled  to  creo 
an  imposing  illuminated  waterfall,  both 
a  functional  cue  and— with  its  roar  magnifie 
via  loudspeakers— a  symbol  of  raw  power; 
a  multitrack  pass-through  handling  2,000  a 
per  hour;  twin  "eternal  flames,"  a  favorite 
Speer  theme  here  used  to  signal  an  open-! 
hours  policy.  Pompous  overstatement  for 
a  mere  car  wash?  Perhaps.  The  architect 
himself  met  such  quibbles  with  icy  disdain: 
"Next  to  Speer,"  he  thundered,  "even 
Ozymandias  looks  shy." 


FLOYD'S 

KOZY  KABINS 

PANAMA  CITY,   FLORIDA,   1973 

Stark  and  almost  grimly  functional, 
Floyd's  cast-concrete  Kozy  Kabins 
allowed— indeed,  ordered— guests  to  drivj 
their  cars  directly  into  their  cabins.  But  [ 
what  to  make  of  the  twin  guardhouses  I 
the  south  entrance,  superfluous  if  not  I 
outright  overkill  in  most  motor-court  I 
designs?  Floyd  took  this,  as  well  as  thel 
cabins'  total  lack  of  fenestration  and  ai 
paved  landscaping  plan  relieved  only 
artificial  palm  trees,  as  a  hint  that  Spel 
might  lack  a  certain  feel  for  the  tastes  I 
of  the  American  traveler.  The  rejection  I 
his  proposal  broke  Speer's  heart.  Vow  I 
to  never  again  waste  his  genius  on  thel 
philistine  American,  he  had  just  beguril 
sketches  for  a  new  police  academy  in  I 
Paraguay  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Ml 
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FREED  AT  LAST, 

Fans  waiting  for  a  i 
rock  'n'  roll  show  j 
at  the  Paramount J 
in  New  York.  | 


HIPSTERS  AND  HOODLUMS 

It  was  the  Second  Coming  of 

rock  V  roll,  as  the  music  shed  its  rotgut 

image  for  a  milk-shake  market.  But  innocence 

was  only  a  pose.  Men  who  gambled  on  a 

strange  new  sound  are  still  telling  their 

Runyonesque  stories  of  payola  and  wiseguys, 

of  bookies,  shakedowns, 
and  the  Brill  Building 
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J  t  was  a  time,  all  right  . . . 

So,  anyway,  this  character,  this  punk  of  a  disc  jockey  fron 
Chicago,  ends  up  working  here  in  New  York.  We  had  thi 
record,  nice  .little  record,  "Just  One  More  Tear,"  by  a  girl  name 
Laurie  Ann  Mathews.  She  was  good.  She  was  white,  but  sh 
sounded  black. 

We  need  to  break  out  the  record.  This  is  back  in  1962  or  si 
It  was  pay  for  play.  That's  what  promotion  was  all  about,  i 
hundred,  a  few  hundred  bucks.  Five  hundred,  a  thousand  copit 
of  the  record  that  they  could  take  down  to  the  store  to  sell. 

So  this  D.J. -he's  like  a  midget,  this  guy,  about  four  and 
half  feet  high-I  guess  he  figures  he's  a  big  shot.  He  takes  thi 
money,  but  he  don't  play  the  record.  What  he  does,  he  goe 
on  the  air,  says,  "I'm  about  to  break  this  new  record."  An 
then  he  breaks  it-I  mean,  breaks  it,  cracks  it  into  pieces-say. 
"I  wouldn't  play  this  record  if  my  mother  gave  it  to  me."  Like 
say,  I  guess  this  little  prick  thinks  he's  something.  Maybe  a 
that  candy-ass  Chicago  tough-guy  shit  went  to  his  head.  An 
way,  he  wasn't  in  Chicago  no  more.  This  was  New  York. 

It  was  said  that  Hymie  Weiss,  the  Romanian-born  Je 
who  had  founded  Old  Town  Records  in  the  cloakroom  < 
the  Triboro  Theatre  in  Harlem  in  1954,  chose  to  call  his  1; 
bel  by  that  name  because  his  brother  and  partner,  Sai 
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Bin  Sydney. 


TIME   CHANGES   EVERYTHING.  EXCEPT  A   RADO. 

Made  from   ultra-hard   materials  -  to  outlast  Time  itself. 
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Switzerland 

For  information  please  call  toll  free  (800)  283-7236 
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i  ing  foi  .1  Brooklyn 
( 'Kl  [own  and  had 
bearing  thai  name. 
i       his  firsl  act  as  "a  guy 
Chei  i   mbers  thai  he  sold 

i  that  wouldn't  start  unless 
,hed  H  downhill." 
Old  rown  survived  through  black  doo- 
wop  groups,  such  as  the  Solitaires,  who 
achieved  local  success  in  the  northeast- 
ern golden  triangle  o(  New  York-Newark 
Philadelphia.  The  label  would  later  prosper 
with  national  hit  records  by  Arthur  Pry- 
sock  llv's  favorite  and  the  Earls,  a  white 
doo-wop  group  from  the  Bronx.  Within  a 
veai  o\~  Old  Town's  inception,  Hy  moved 
into  a  real  office,  down  on  Seventh  Avenue. 
and  by  1958  he  was  operating  out  of  1697 
Broadway,  just  up  the  road  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  music  business,  the  Brill  Build- 
ing, 1619  Broadway,  at  49th  Street. 

After  the  Chicago  disc  jockey's  act  of 
insolence,  Hy  Weiss  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  him  at  the  Old  Town  office, 
which  was  on  the  ninth  floor.  The  record 
wasn't  Hy's;  he  was  only  acting  as  an  in- 
termediary for  the  aggrieved  parties.  Also 
present  was  Carmine  De  Noia,  a  Broad- 
way bookmaker  who  was  a  friend  of  those 
in  the  music  business.  Carmine  was  an  im- 
posing man.  His  friends  called  him  Wassel, 
a  nickname  derived  from  his  boyhood  mis- 
pronunciation of  the  word  "rascal." 

"I  used  to  help  them,"  Wassel  says,  not 
much  less  imposing  today,  at  75,  than  he 
was  in  the  old  days.  "See,  I  was  the  only 
Italian  guy  on  Broadway,  and  I  didn't  take 
no  crap  from  nobody.  I  respected  every- 
body, but  nobody  would  fool  with  me  be- 
cause I  would  never  rob  anybody." 

"So  here's  this  disc  jockey, 
this  little  midget. 
I  throw  open  the  window, 
pick  him  up,  shake  him 
out  by  the  ankles." 


Wassel  laughs,  his  memory  wandering 
back  over  40  years,  his  voice  deep,  sono- 

ious.  and  disarmingly  blithe.  "Hy  goes  into 

the  other  room.  So  here's  this  disc  jockey. 
And  I'm  looking  at  him,  and  he's,  like, 
this  little  midget.  I  throw  open  the  win- 
dow, pick  him  up,  Hip  him,  shake  him  out 
by  the  ankles.  Ninth  floor.  All  the  change 
fell  out  of  his  pockets.  Some  friends  of  mine 
picked  it  up." 

The  disc  jockey  played  the  record  during 
his  very  next  broadcast,  and  he  kept  playing 
it.  Soon,  however,  he  was  back  in  Chicago. 

"He  denied  it  ever  happened,"  Wassel 
says.  "Some  guys  asked  him.  He  denied  it. 
I  said,  'Let  him  deny  it.  That's  all  right.  Let 
him  deny  it.'" 

"See,"  says  another  old-timer,  "it  wasn't 
that  this  guy  didn't  want  to  play  the  rec- 
ord. It  was  that  he  took  the  money,  then 
didn't  play  the  record.  He  wasn't  a  stand- 
up  guy." 

"Same  thing  as  today,  lot  of  fakers." 

We  are  sitting  around  a  big  table  in  the 
back  room  of  a  restaurant— much  talk  of 
recent  surgeries  and  current  medical  condi- 
tions; much  ordering  of  eggs  and  sausages 
to  be  prepared  in  exacting  and  arcane  Ital- 
ianate  manners;  and  then  the  stories. 

"Yeah,"  says  Wassel.  "I  remember,  there 
was  this  song  I  liked— and  Sid  Weiss"— a 
songwriter,  no  relation  to  Hy— "gave  the 
publishing  on  it  to  me.  So  what  am  I 
gonna  do  with  it  now?  Am  I  gonna  put  it 
on  the  wall?  I  don't  know  anything  about 
publishing." 

Wassel  got  a  telephone  call  from  a  song 
publisher  whose  name  is  lost  to  the  years, 
as  is  the  name  of  the  song  in  question. 

"Your  name  Wassel?" 

"Yeah." 

"You  got  a  song  we  want." 

"1  don't  want  no  trouble." 

"We  want  the  song." 

Wassel  wrapped  a  length  of  pipe  in  a 
rolled-up  newspaper.  "I  went  up  there,  and 
the  guy  was  a  nasty  guy.  If  he  would've 
talked  nice  to  me,  I  would've  gave  it  to 
him.  I  didn't  care;  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  publishing.  So,  anyway,  I  went  up 
there.  This  guy's  sitting  at  his  desk  with 
his  feet  on  the  desk." 

"Listen,"  Wassel  told  the  guy,  "what  do 
you  want?" 

"You  know  what  I  want.  Just  put  the 
song  over  there." 

Wassel  looked  at  him.  "I  says,  'Here.'  I 
came  down  with  the  pipe.  I  broke  every- 
thing. The  desk,  everything." 

Had  the  would-be  wiseguy  asked, 
he  would  have  received.  But,  as  Was- 
sel says,  "he  was  trying  to  shake  me 
down." 

Everybody  was  trying  to  shake 
down  everybody.  Among  the  Jews 
who  ran  the  music  business,  it  was 


i/tn 


treachery  without  end  within  the  temple, 

"Every  time  guys  came  up  to  Hy  Weiss's 
office,"  Wassel  remembers,  "they  were  try- 
ing to  shake  him  down.  'I  ley,  man,  you  got 
any  bread?'  I'd  be  there.  I'd  say.  'Look, 
tins  ain't  no  grocery  store.  I  mean,  this  is  a 
grocery  store'.'  It's  not  a  grocery  store.'  One 
guy  pulled  a  knife.  I  didn't  care.  I  was  wild 
then.  But  we  were  trying  to  make  a  living; 
that's  all  we  wanted  to  do." 

There  was  the  day  he  was  called  up 
to  the  Brill  Building  office  of  a  music- 
publishing  company,  which  was  run  by  a 
couple  of  brothers  who  were  generally  re- 
garded as  pricks.  A  kid,  a  young  song- 
writer who  wrote  for  the  Fiestas,  a  group 
that  recorded  for  Hy  Weiss,  was  trying  to 
get  a  long-overdue  royalty  statement  from 
the  brothers.  The  kid  had  one  of  them 
against  the  wall  and  was  holding  a  broken 
Coca-Cola  bottle  to  his  throat  when  Was- 
sel arrived. 

"I  took  the  broken  Coke  bottle  from 
the  kid  and  told  the  guy,  'Send  him  his 
statement.'" 

Money,  money,  money— "Money  Hon- 
ey," as  the  Drifters  sang  in  1953— all 
the  time,  money. 

But  not  always  money.  Men  such  as 
Wassel  in  those  days  were  paid  as  promo- 
tion men;  and,  as  recalcitrant  disc  jockeys 
discovered  the  hard  way,  they  were  quite  ef- 
fective as  such.  But  promotion  also  encom- 
passed a  wider  and  gentler,  albeit  often  sub 
rosa,  range  of  duties,  not  restricted  to  the 
milieu  of  the  small,  mongrel  record  compa- 
nies. There  was  the  time  when  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  established  of  the  majoi 
companies  called  in  an  outside  "promotior 
man"  to  tail  one  of  its  most  successfu 
pop  singers,  a  household  name.  Tailing  this 
young  performer  was  a  sort  of  undercovei 
form  of  public-relations  insurance. 

"You  know,"  one  of  the  old-timers  tell; 
me,  "make  sure  he  steered  clear  of  th 
wrong  people,  wrong  places." 

I  don't  quite  understand. 

"You  know." 

I  don't  know.  Was  this  young  goldei 
throat  consorting  with  the  Mob? 

I  get  a  look  that  seems  to  say:  I'm  talk 
ing  about  wrong  people,  wrong  places. 

"They  wanted  to  make  sure  nobod 
caught  him  with  a  dick  in  his  mouth." 

Hy  Weiss  had  been  a  bouncer  at  a  Whit 
Rose  bar  in  his  early  years  and  was  himsel 
occasionally  called  upon  to  aid  a  friend  i 
promotion-related  undertakings.  There  w 
a  call  one  morning  from  a  man  who.  wit 
his  wife,  ran  one  of  the  premier  R&B  con 
panics.  They  were  having  problems  with 
distributor  with  whom  they  had  contract© 
to  share  space  in  their  building  on  I0(h  A 
enue,  and  they  could  not  get  him  out. 

"You  gotta  meet  me  at  seven  in  l hi 
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v\     i  for?" 
i,  you  gel  here." 
ui    ii  s  important?" 

i\\  arrives  early  Saturday  morning. 
["here's  the  guy,  and  he's  holding  a  big 
metal  can. 

[  l>  wants  to  know  "What  arc  you  gon- 
na do  with  tins  gas'.'" 

"I'm  gonna  burn  down  the  building." 
"Hey,  1  don't  cook  on  Saturday."  The 
Sabbath. 

Wassel's  elusive  career  in  the  under- 
growth of  the  music  business  dated 
to  the  early  50s,  during  the  golden 
age  of  rock  'n'  roll.  He  was,  as  he  says,  a 
bookmaker,  taking  action  on  horses  among 
the  Broadway  crowd,  of  which  the  grow- 
ing cast  of  characters  in  the  burgeoning 


In  certain  quarters, 
one  might  still  be  urged  to 
feed  the  jukebox  with 
the  words  "Play  another 
record;  their  daughters 
need  new  Cadillacs." 


world  of  rock  'n'  roll  were  last  replacing 
the  Tin  Pan  Alley  veterans  who  had  occu- 
pied the  Brill  Building  since  1931. 

"It  didn't  last  very  long,"  he  says  of  his 
Broadway  bookmaking  days,  which  began 
in  1949.  "I  used  to  go  to  Jack  Dempsey's 
to  gel  a  little  action.  I  used  to  go  to  Lindy's. 
to  Gallagher's." 

These  were  the  mythic  places  of  old 
Broadway:  Gallagher's,  on  West  52nd  Street, 
which  had  begun  as  a  speakeasy  in  1927; 
Lindy's,  on  Broadway,  just  north  of  the  Brill 
Building,  a  restaurant  and  hangout  that  op- 
erated round  the  clock  and  which  had  been 
the  "Mindy's"  of  Damon  Runyon's  tale- 
telling;  Jack  Dempsey's,  which  was  located 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Brill  Building. 
The  Jewish  entrepreneurs  of  the  music  busi- 
ness were  inveterate  gamblers:  their  success 
was  built  upon  daring  to  venture  into  an  un- 
tamed new  territory— rock  'n  roll— where  the 
established,  major  companies  feared  to  en- 
ter. But  the  gains  of  their  business  gambles 
were  all  too  often  lost  to  gambling  of  a  more 
common  kind,  and  it  was  through  their  bet- 
ting that  Wassel,  during  his  short-lived  ca- 
reer as  a  bookie,  came  to  know  them. 

"He  knew  them  because  they  were  all 
booking  through  him,"  one  of  his  friends 
says. 

"That  was  how  they  all  got  in  trouble. 
They  gambled  and  they  lost  and  they 
couldn't  pay  off.  They  shook  each 
other  down.  But  the  Mob  nev- 
er shook  them  down.  The 
Mob  never  came  to  them. 
They  came  to  the  Mob,  be- 
cause their  gambling  debts 
drove  them  to  the  Mob." 

Aside  from  the  partner- 
ships of  collateral  interest 
pursuant  to  its  role  as  rock 
'n'  roll's  lender  of  last  re- 
sort, the  Mob's  primary  in- 
volvement with  rock  'n' 
roll,  as  it  had  been  for 
many  years  with  the  music 
business  in  general,  was 
through  the  jukebox  rack- 


et.  Since  1946.  exclusive  licenses  to  sell 
Wurlil/er  jukeboxes  had  been  held  by  the 
Emby  Distributing  Company.  Located  on 
West  43rd  Street,  Emby  was  controlled 
by  Frank  Costello  and  Meyer  Lansky, 
the  two  biggest  gangsters  in  New  York. 
Until  recently,  in  certain  quarters,  one 
might  still  be  urged  to  pump  change  into 
the  jukebox  with  the  wry  words  "Play 
another  record;  their  daughters  need  new 
Cadillacs." 

Coins  clinking  into  the  big,  incandes- 
cent Bakelitc  jukebox.  Coins  showering  to 
the  street  from  a  ninth-story  window.  Yes, 
it  was  a  time. 

It  was  the  time  of  rock  'n'  roll's  inno- 
cence—that is  to  say,  its  incarnation  of 
innocence.  The  golden  age  of  rock  'n' 
roll  can  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1945, 
when  hip  black  urban  music  diverged  into 
two  distinct  revolutionary  currents:  the 
more  cerebral  and  Apollonian  freshet  of 
bebop,  and  the  more  febrile  and  Dionysian 
torrent  of  rhythm  and  blues,  as  pioneered 
by  blues  shouters  of  the  day  such  as  Wy- 
nonie  Harris.  That  age  would  last  for  little 
more  than  a  decade.  Elvis  Presley  marked 
its  end,  and  it  was  as  if  the  golden  age 
of  real  rock  'n'  roll  had  never  been:  the  all- 
powerful  consumer  mainstream  of  white 
America,  in  its  belated  discovery  of  rock 
'n'  roll,  knew  only  the  banal  Wonder  Bread 
of  its  usurpation  by  the  forces  of  market- 
friendly  mediocrity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  inchoate 
beast  of  rock  'n"  roll  had  raged  in  sover- 
eignty from  World  War  II  until  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Elvis.  In  CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   207 


MONEY,  HONEY 

From  far  left:  Frank  Costello,  who,  with 
Meyer  Lansky,  controlled  the  jukebox 
racket;  a  Wurlitzer  jukebox;  the  Brill 
Building,  center  of  New  York's  record 
business  (conveniently  located  on 
the  ground  floor  was  Jack  Dempsey's 
restaurant,  a  center  of  New  York's 
bookmaking  business);  Arthur  Prysock, 
an  early  star  on  Old  Town  Records. 
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What  makes  some  moments  with  friends 
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Cafe  francais 


CREME  CARAME 


A  frothy  new  addition  to  a  very  rich  family. 
General  Foods  International  Coffees? 


THE    FIFTIES 


on  i  iM  in  krom  PAoi  !02  1951  the  year 
hat  saw  the  release  of  Jackie  Brcnston  and 
His  Delia  Cats'  "Rocket  '88'"  become  per- 
iaps  the  fust  truly  devastating  rock  V  roll 
wrecking  ball  to  hit  No.  1  in  its  demolition 
jf  the  rhythm-and-blues  charts  there  were 
ilso  far  less  feral  manifestations  of  rock 
n'  roll  that  enjoyed  even  greater  success: 
\mos  Milburn's  soft  and  fatalistic  "Bad, 
lad  Whiskey,"  Charles  Brown's  haunting 
.-lassie.  "Black  Night."  And  while  two  of 
he  raunchiest,  rockingest  vocal-group  rec- 
ords. "Work  with  Me,  Annie"  and  "Sexy 
Ways,"  both  by  Hank  Ballard  and  the 
Hidnighters,  dated  to  the  months  before 
ilvis's  first  recordings,  in  1954,  the  much 
nore  innocuous  fare  of  doo-wop  had  by 
hen  come  to  define  the  New  York  vocal- 
;roup  sound  of  the  Brill  Building's  ever 
ncreasing  dominion. 

As  chronicled  in  detail  in  the  introduc- 
ion  to  my  book  Unsung  Heroes  of  Rock 
ri  Roll,  the  music  had  begun  to  change  in 
he  middle  of  a  war,  when  the  world  was 
nad  and  big-band  swing  was  still  the  rage. 
Jenny  Goodman,  Harry  James,  Glenn 
filler,  and  the  Dorsey  brothers  were  the 
nen  whose  music  dominated  the  early 
940s.  Columbia,  which  had  Goodman 
ind  James;  Victor,  which  had  Miller  and 
tommy  Dorsey;  and  Decca,  which  had 
immy  Dorsey,  were  the  three  companies 
hat  dominated  the  industry.  But  as  the 
tew  music  spread,  and  as  it  became  obvi- 
>us  that  the  prospering  major  companies 
vere  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  and  un- 
nterested  in  the  sea  change,  numerous  little 
abels  were  founded  by  men  and  women 
jho  smelled  money  in  what  was  happen- 
ng.  In  1942,  Herman  Lubinsky  started 
iavoy  Records  in  downtown  Newark.  In 
.os  Angeles,  in  1944,  the  songwriter  Otis 
tene  started  Excelsior  ("The  All  Colored 
Recording  Company").  In  Harlem,  Ike  and 
Jess  Berman  formed  Apollo.  The  mon- 
,rel  labels  were  a  book  of  begats.  a  Fourth 
look  of  Moses  unto  themselves  Exclusive 
nd  DcLuxe,  National  and  King,  Modern 
nd  Aladdin,  Mercury  and  Specialty,  At- 
tntic  and  Chess,  Duke  and  Sun,  Vee-Jay 
nd  Old  Town,  and  hundreds  more.  They 
/ere  the  true  breeding  ground  and  glory 
round  of  rock  'n'  roll. 

The  industry  establishment  did  not  quite 
now  what  to  make  of  the  new  music,  and 
y  1954  the  major  companies  were  paying 
>r  their  sins.  Looking  askance  for  too  long 
t  rock  'n'  roll,  regarding  it  as  a  fad  that 
Don  would  pass,  they  began  to  see  how 
inch  money  they  had  been  missing  out 
n  since  the  late  40s.  All  the  best-selling 
)Ck  n'  roll  hits,  all  the  biggest  artists,  had 
elonged  to  those  mongrel  labels,  some  of 
Inch,  such  as  Atlantic  and  Chess,  were 
n  their  way  to  becoming  major  labels. 

As  1955  began,  the  big  old-line  compa- 


nies were  trying  desperately  to  cash 
in.  Since  they  did  not  understand 
what  rock  'n'  roll  was,  the  maladroit 
rushing  of  their  greed  was  marvelous 
to  behold.  Columbia  decided  that 
Tony  Bennett  would  be  its  rock  'n' 
roll  star,  dig  the  craziest!!  he 
swings!!  he  rocks!!  he  goes!!  Ben- 
nett's "Close  Your  Eyes"  was  adver- 
tised as  an  astounding  rhythm 
and  blues  rendition.  Needless 
to  say,  Tony  didn't  make  it  as  a 
rock  'n'  roll  star.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  year  no  one  was  laugh- 
ing at  RCA-Victor.  If  the  labe 
couldn't  make  it,  the  label 
would  buy  it:  in  late  November. 
RCA-Victor  bought  Elvis  Pres- 
ley from  Sam  Phillips's  little 
Sun  Records  of  Memphis,  and  in  1956, 
with  Elvis,  RCA-Victor  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  not  only  of  the  golden  age 
of  untamed  rock  'n'  roll  but  of  that  age's 
mongrel  labels  as  well.  Those  few  that  sur- 
vived became  major  labels,  or  lingered  on 
for  a  while,  then  were  consumed  or  van- 
ished, and  a  whole  new  wave  of  small  la- 
bels, such  as  Paris  and  Roulette,  came 
into  being  as  the  maverick  masters  of  rock 
'n'  roll's  incarnation  of  innocence. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  pose  of  inno- 
cence can  be  traced  to  1954,  the  year 
of  Elvis's  first  records  and  of  "Gee" 
by  the  Crows.  Indeed,  the  Crows'  record, 
which  some  consider,  oddly,  to  be  the 
first  rock  'n'  roll  hit— a  misguided  asser- 
tion based  solely  on  the  fact  that,  while 
other  records  had  crossed  over  from  the 
R&B  to  the  pop  chart,  "Gee,"  in  the  spring 
of  1954,  broke  simultaneously  on  both 
charts— was  about  as  sweet  and  innocent 
as  it  got.  If  anything,  "Gee,"  like  Elvis, 
was  the  sunset  of  one  age  and  the  dawn- 
ing of  another:  the  first  hit  not  of  rock  'n' 
roll  but  of  rock  'n'  roll's  silver  age,  the  age 
of  its  rebirth,  like  a  virgin,  to  sing  its 
songs  of  moneymaking  innocence  beneath 
the  windows  of  a  new  and  innocent  gen- 
eration. From  rotgut  to  milk  shakes,  do- 
rags  to  ponytails.  In  1950,  Wynonie  Har- 
ris had  pulled  off  a  joyous  Top  10  R&B 
hit,  "Good  Morning  Judge,"  about  run- 
ning wild  with  a  15-year-old  girl.  In  1957 — 
the  year  the  Everly  Brothers  hit  No.  I 
on  both  the  R&B  and  pop  charts  with 
"Wake  Up  Little  Susie,"  a  song  about 
the  anticipation  of  parental  reprimand 
when  curfew  is  violated  by  dozing  off 
chastely  during  a  date  Andre  Williams, 
hanging  tough  and  true  to  the  spirit, 
could  not  find  a  breach  even  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  R&B  charts  with  his  "Jail 
Bail."  The  following  year,  however,  em- 
bracing the  new,  antithetical  ethos  of  in- 
nocence. Chuck  Berry    who  would  later 
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The  industry 
establishment  thought 
rock  'n'  roll  was  nothing 
more  than  a  passing  fad. 
By  the  mid-1950s  the 
major  labels  were  paying 
for  their  sins. 


do  time  for  violating  the  Mann  Act-cap- 
tured the  R&B  and  pop  charts,  and  the 
hearts  of  young  America,  with  "Sweet  Lit- 
tle Sixteen,"  a  saccharine  ditty  that  might 
have  brought  a  gleam  of  inspiration  to 
Norman  Rockwell's  eye. 

There  would  be  a  lot  of  good  records 
during  the  age  of  innocence,  but  they 
would  be  anomalies.  It  would  not  be  until 
the  warm  days  of  1965  the  Stones'  "Satis- 
faction," Dylan's  Highway  61  Revisited 
that  resurrection  would  come,  in  a  sudden 
exundant  wave. 


G 


eorgc  Goldner  was  in  his  early  30s. 
married  to  a  Latin-American  wom- 
an, and  an  aficionado  of  the  recent 
mambo  era/e  when  he  started  his  Tico 
recording  company  in  1948.  Tico  be- 
came the  dominant  label  in  Latin  music, 
and  less  than  two  years  alter  its  founding. 
Goldner  began  a  subsidiary  label.  Rama, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  black  doo- 
wop  music.  With  the  immense  success 
of  Rama's  recording  of  the  (rows'  "(ice." 
Goldner  then  started  Gee  Records  in  1954, 
It  was  Goldner  who  subsequent!)  "dis- 
covered" 1  rankle  L\mon  and  the  teen- 
agers, whose  first  and  biggest  hit.  "Why 
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"George  Goldner,"  says 
one  old-timer,  "was  the 
genius  of  the  business." 
Unfortunately,  he  was  also 
a  degenerate  gambler. 


Do  Fools  Fall  in  Love?,"  was  released 
by  Gee  in  early  1956. 

"George  Goldner,"  as  one  old-timer  tells 
me,  "was  the  genius  of  the  business." 

We  are  still  sitting  around  the  big  table 
at  the  back  of  the  restaurant,  and  as  trib- 
ute to  Goldner  is  paid,  and  while  others 
concur,  Hy  Weiss,  frail  and  gentle  in  his 
old  age,  scowls  benignly,  nonchalantly 
shakes  his  head,  and  points  silently,  almost 
privately,  to  himself. 

"Don't  mention  George  Goldner,"  says 
Weiss  (just  some  coffee,  plain  eggs,  no 
sausage).  "He  was  a  figment  of  my  imagi- 
nation." This  dismissal  is  Hy's  way  of  say- 
ing that  it  was  he,  not  Goldner,  who  found 
Frankie  Lymon:  "1  gave  him  the  Teenagers." 

Whether  or  not  Goldner  was  the  ge- 
nius maximus  of  the  business,  one  thing 
was  certain:  by  the  fall  of  1955,  Goldner 
had  cut  in  a  curious  new  partner,  Joe  Kol- 
sky,  the  brother  of  a  man  named  Phil 
Kahl,  who  was  in  partnership  in  music 
publishing  with  one  Moishe  Levy. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  certainty  the 
roles  played  by  the  brothers  Kahl  and  Kol- 


sky  in  what  became 
Goldner's  dance  in  the 
dark  with  Moishe  Levy. 
Kahl  had  entered  into 
open  alliance  with  Le 
vy  in  early  1953,  with 
the  formation  of  Pa- 
tricia Music,  a  pub- 
lishing operation  that 
also  handled  several  performers, 
including  the  brilliant  but  doomed  and 
demon-beset  jazz  pianist  Bud  Powell.  What- 
ever his  experience  in  the  music  business, 
Kahl  was  known  as  Fingers  -  a  reference, 
not  so  much  sinister  as  cynical,  to  his  pri- 
mary career  as  a  hairdresser  at  the  Con- 
cord Hotel  in  the  Catskills.  Kolsky,  George 
Goldner's  new  partner  who  was  presented 
in  the  course  of  business  as  a  produce  ty- 
coon, was  in  fact  the  proprietor  of  a  fruit 
stand  in  the  Bronx. 

The  Bronx.  It  was  where  Hy  Weiss  lived. 
It  was  where  Phil  Spector  was  born.  It 
was  where  Dion,  the  greatest  of  the 
white  doo-wop  masters,  came  from.  Dion 
had  a  group  called  the  Timberlanes,  then 
he  had  the  Belmonts.  "A  friend  of  mine 
sent  them  to  me,"  remembers  Wassel. 

"Who  was  your  friend?" 

"Some  guy." 

"Just  some  guy?" 

"A  wiseguy." 

Wassel  says  the  guy  is  still  alive,  says 
he'll  call  to  ask  if  it's  all  right  for  me  to 
use  his  name. 

And  the  Bronx  was  where  Moishe  Levy 
grew  up.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Morris, 
but  those  who  knew  him  called  him  Moe 
when  they  didn't  call  him  Moishe.  He  was 


in  his  early  20s  when  he 
took  over  Birdland,  the 
celebrated  jazz  night- 
club, named  for  Char- 
ie  "Bird"  Parker,  that 
opened  in  1949  on  52nd 
Street  at  Broadway.  Even 
then  there  was  a  mythol- 
ogy about  the  man  who 
called  himself  Morris  Levy. 
He  had  won  control  of  the 
joint  in  a  card  game,  it  was 
said-  drawing  three  7s,  play- 
ing one-on-one  against  the 
owner-  though  many  swear  that  Levy  nev- 
er gambled  except  for  an  occasional  game 
of  craps.  Wassel  remembers  him  as  a  kid 
flipping  hamburgers  at  the  Turf,  which, 
like  Jack  Dempsey's,  faced  Broadway  from 
the  street  level  of  the  Brill  Building.  He 
had  then  become  a  photo  developer  of  pic- 
tures taken  of  patrons  by  nightclub  camera 
girls  and  also  operated  coat-check  conceS' 
sions  in  clubs  throughout  town.  Then 
mysteriously,  he  owned  clubs:  not  onl> 
Birdland  and  its  sister  club,  Birdland  ol| 
Miami,  but  the  Royal  Roost,  the  Down 
beat,  the  Embers,  and  the  Round  Table- 
all,  at  one  time  or  another,  were  said  oi| 
known  to  have  been  Levy's  joints. 

Then  there  was  this  business  with  Georgf 
Goldner,  who  was  on  a  roll  in  1955  am 
just  about  to  come  forth  with  Frankie  Ly 
mon  and  the  Teenagers.  George  may  hav^ 
been  the  genius  of  the  business,  but  he 
was  not  without  the  Achilles'  heel  that  hac 
brought  down  a  multitude  of  his  lessem 
He  was  a  degenerate  gambler.  By  l(,s7 
Goldner's  record  companies,  alreadj  ghfl 
en  over  to  Levy's  forces,  were  subsumed 
by  a  new  company.  Roulette,  whose  part 
tiers  were  Goldner  and  Kolsky  the  IVui 
vendor    and  whose  president  was  Lev 
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..  >ldner  was  out 

her,  Ins  interest  in 

el!  .is  .ill  participation  in 

rico    Kama,  and  Gee 
i  wholly  to  what  Hill- 
i  red  u>  as  "the  Morris  Levy 
line." 
Roulette  under  Levy  prospered  well  into 
"Peppermint  Twist,"  by  Joey  Dee 
loej  DiNicola  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey 
and  the  Slai liters,  was  released  by  Roulette 
in  late  l%l  and  became  nearly  as  big  a  hit 
as  Chubby  Checker's  version 
of  "The  Twist,"  making  the 
Peppermint  Lounge  the 
most  celebrated  nightclub 
in  America.  It  was  on  Rou- 
lette, too,  that  Arkansas- 
born  Ronnie  Hawkins  had 
his  first  Top  40  hit,  "Mary 
Lou,"  in  1959.  Hawkins 
remained  with  Levy  and 
Roulette  through  1963, 
two  years  before  mem- 
bers of  his  band,  the 

"This  agent,  he  sounds 
all  serious:  'I  want  to  talk 
to  you.'  Then  he  holds 
up  this  little  hand-lettered 
sign:  I'M  WIRED." 


Hawks,  began  working  with  Bob  Dylan 
and  eventually  became  the  Band. 

For  all  the  wealth  it  brought  him,  Mor- 
ris Levy  never  much  cared  for  rock  'n' 
roll,  a  friend  of  his  told  me.  "Morris  loved 
jazz.  He  didn't  like  rock  'n'  roll." 

George  Goldner  went  on  to  have  some 
success  with  two  new  companies,  End  and 
Gone,  but  these  labels,  too,  ended  up  in 
Levy's  hands.  With  the  songwriting  team 
of  Leiber  and  Stoller,  he  went  on  in  1965 
to  form  yet  another  company.  Red  Bird, 
which  had  its  share  of  hits,  by  the  Shangri- 
Las  and  others;  but  both  the  partnership 
and  the  label  soon  dissolved,  and  Gold- 
ner died  a  few  years  later,  in  1970,  at  the 
age  of  52. 

Not  only  was  he  a  genius,  says  one  who 
knew  him,  by  way  of  epitaph,  but  "he  was 
one  hell  of  a  sharp  dresser  too." 

But  what  of  Morris  Levy's  genius?  In  a 
group,  as  at  that  big  round  back-room 
table,  the  old-timers  are  wary,  evasive  in 
answering. 

"He  could  spot  a  winner,"  says  one. 

"The  'essence  of  his  genius'?"  says  an- 
other, smiling  and  wryly  using  the  phrase 
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I  had  offered.  "Robbing  everybody." 

"He  never  gambled." 

"He  look  over  underdogs." 

"Morns  haled  to  give  up  money.  Mon- 
ey was  his  god.  and  he  was  devout  in  his 
religion." 

"What  was  that  saying?  This  is  my  gro- 
cery store.  I  do  all  the  robbin'  here.'" 

"If  you  sold  a  million  records,  he'd  say 
you  sold  a  hundred  thousand.  Moe  was 
pretty  sharp  with  that.  That  was  his  thing  " 

"But  he  wasn't  doing  anything  thai 
everybody  else  wasn't  doing." 

"They  weren't  thieves.  They  just  did 
business  their  own  way.  It  was  a  way  of 
business." 

"People  say  how  they  got  robbed,"  says 
Hy  Weiss.  "They  didn't  get  robbed.  I  didn't 
rob  anybody,  and  neither  did  a  lot  of  other 
people  that  are  accused.  Why?  Because  at 
that  particular  time  everybody  was  offering 
what  they  had  for  sale.  In  fact,  I  had  a  song 
called  'So  Fine'"— a  minor  Old  Town  hit  by 
the  Fiestas,  a  Newark  group,  in  1959— "and 
I  gave  it  up.  Somebody  said  they  owned  it, 
I  says  good-bye  like  an  idiot.  That  wouldn't 
happen  again  in  a  million  years,  you  know 
what  I'm  saying?" 

The  most  important  figure  in  the  intro- 
duction of  rock  'n'  roll— real  rock  'n' 
roll— to  white  America  was  the  legend- 
ary Alan  Freed  (1922-65),  who  began 
broadcasting  R&B  records  over  WJW  in 
Cleveland  in  the  summer  of  1951.  Though 
the  audience  for  the  records  he  played 
was  predominantly  black,  his  Judeo- 
Christian  benediction  of  the  music  served 
to  draw  an  increasingly  integrated  group 
of  listeners.  By  1953  his  rock  'n'  roll  touring 
shows,  which  featured  the  likes  of  Count 
Basie  and  Lester  Young  as  well  as  of  Big 
Joe  Turner,  Wynonie  Harris,  Ruth  Brown, 
and  the  Clovers,  were  success  and  sensa- 
tion, bringing  him  controversial  celebrity 
and  fortune  both.  When  he  moved  to  New 
York  to  work  at  WINS  in  the  late  summer 
of  1954— the  cusp  between  rock  'n'  roll's 
golden  and  silver  ages— he  came  as  the 
most  powerful  disc  jockey  in  the  land. 

The  man  who  took  control  of  his  ca- 
reer in  New  York  was  Morris  Levy. 

"That  was  the  secret  of  Moishe's  suc- 
cess," I  was  told.  "He  controlled  Freed." 
And,  in  those  pay-for-play  days.  Freed, 
whose  plays  were  the  biggest,  got  the  big- 
gest pay.  "Every  record  company  that 
was  in  business  selling  R&B  had  a  deal 
with  Alan  Freed.  Atlantic,  King,  Feder- 
al—all of  them.  And  they  all  had  to 
come  up  with  the  money.  That's  the 
way  it  was."  Freed  made  money.  Mor- 
ris made  money. 

In  a  group,  these  are  the  things 
that  are  said,  and  in  all  of  what  is 
said  there  is  truth.  These  men  know 


what  they  are  talking  about,  and  then 
seems  to  be  no  special  fondness  for  Lev) 
among  them, 

There  are  a  lot  of  stories  from  the  Bird 
land  days.  It  was  Irving  Levy,  Moishe' 
brother,  who  helped  manage  the  joint. 

"He  was  a  sweetheart,  Irving.  I  wa 
there  the  night  he  was  killed.  He  had 
hooker  there,  didn't  want  her  there,  anc 
he  chased  her  out.  Her  husband  caused 
big  commotion,  stabbed  Irving,  killed  him 
So  then  it  was  like  open  season.  All  lh< 
jukebox  guys  used  to  hang  in  the  Bird 
land  mostly.  And  everybody's  out  for  th< 
husband." 

"He  loved  broads,"  one  says  of  Morris 
who  would  marry  and  divorce  several  times 

But  what  of  all  the  tales  about  Levy' 
being  deeper  into  the  Mob  than  the  res 
of  them? 

"Bullshit." 

But  alone,  some  speak  differently.  Om 
takes  me  aside,  his  arm  around  me,  whis 
pering  though  we  are  in  earshot  of  no  one 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  he  says.  His  hushei 
words  are  delivered  slowly  and  surely 
"Morris  simply  could  not  have  done  wha 
he  did  alone." 

In  1959,  it  was  announced  that  th 
House  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Ovei 
sight  was  preparing  to  investigate  con: 
mercial  bribery  in  the  music  industry 
Alan  Freed,  broken  by  the  ensuing  scar 
dais  of  the  lengthy  payola  hearings,  diei 
impoverished  and  disgraced  in  the  yea 
that  later  brought  the  sudden,  exundar 
wave  of  rock  'n'  roll's  resurrection.  As  fo 
Levy,  he  was  charged  in  1986  on  count 
of  criminal  conspiracy  with  several  a 
leged  mafiosi,  was  convicted  of  extortio 
conspiracy  in  1988,  and,  following  the  fai 
ure  of  an  appeal,  was  scheduled  to  repoi 
to  federal  prison  when,  in  the  spring 
1990,  aged  62,  he  died  at  the  manor  hous 
of  his  estate,  a  1,300-acre  horse  farm  i 
Ghent,  New  York. 

Of  course,  the  payola  scandals  stoppe 
nothing.  Alan  Freed  was  just  th 
sacrificial  fatted  calf.  Juggy  Gaylei 
the  legendary  song  plugger  the  man  wh 
broke  "White  Christmas"  for  Irving  Be 
lin,  the  man  who  got  Kate  Smith  to  tak 
up  Berlin's  "God  Bless  America"  ha 
known  Freed  since  the  disc  jockey's  earl 
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\\  nil  can  l  tell  ya?" 

aid  .1  tew  years  ago  when 

1  I  reed  and  payola 

aid,  "wa  >  a  genius,  and  he 

■    re<  kon  with  "  But,  at  the 

same  time     I  reed  was  a  schmuck.  He 

.ni  and  shot  Ins  mouth  off. 

!  h     would've  forgot  about  him  if  he  had 

ki  pt  Ins  mouth  shut."  As  Gayles  implied. 

rock   n'  roll  and  payola  were  inseparable. 

h  went  back  to  the  big-band  days.  "Some 

of  those  Mickey  Mouse  bandleaders,  we'd 

slip  'em  10  bucks  to  play  a  chorus  because 

we  needed  a  quick  plug."  said  Juggy.  But 

with  the  rise  of  rock  'n*  roll,  "payola  was 

all  over  the  place Booze,  bribes,  and 

broads:  that  was  rock  'n'  roll." 

Inquisition,  prosecution  mattered  not. 
At  the  masque  of  innocence,  it  was  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

"There  was  nothing  wrong  with  it,"  says 
one  of  the  guys. 

"What  was  that  guy.  the  disc  jockey 
from  Boston  who  became  head  of  Warner 
Bros.  Records?"  asks  Hy  Weiss.  "Joe  Smith, 

"Alan  Freed  was  a 
schmuck.  He  went  around 
and  shot  his  mouth  off. 
They  would've  forgot  about 
him  if  he  had  kept  his 
mouth  shut." 


that's  him,  Well,  what  did  he  say  about  me? 

He  said  I  made  up  the  $50  handshake. 

"One  day  the  door  opened  and  Inter- 
nal Revenue  walked  in.  I  said,  'Yes?'  They 
said,  'Well,  we  understand  you're  doing 
business  with  disc  jockeys,'  and  so  on.  I 
said,  'What's  wrong  with  that?  Every- 
body's doing  business  with  disc  jockeys.' 
He  said.  'But  you  gave  somebody  $5,000.' 
And  I  said,  'Who  was  that,  pray  tell?'  I  It- 
said,  'You  gave  it  to  Alan  Freed."  I  said,  'I 
gave  it  to  him?'  He  says,  'Yeah.'  1  said, 
'Well,  wait  awhile,  let  me  look  at  some- 
thing.' 1  picked  out  a  check  and  showed  it 
to  him  with  a  little  note.  He  said.  'What's 
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that?'  I  said,  'It  was  a  loooaan.'  He  LaugheJ 

"I  hat  night  we  went  out  to  the  traeJ 
OUl  to  dinner,  me  and  the  guy  from  th 
IRS.  And  I  had  to  sit  there  and  give  hit] 
winners. 

"I  could  tell  you  the  end  of  the  storyl 
Weiss  concludes,  "but  I  can't  get  a  Iricnl 
of  mine  in  trouble." 

That  reminds  someone  of  another  id 
vesligating  agent.  "This  agent,  he  sound] 
all  serious:  'I  want  to  talk  to  you.'  The! 
he  holds  up  this  little  hand-lettered  sign 
i'm  wired." 

Bookies,  Broadway,  the  Brill  Buildinl 
the  Boys. 
My  buddy  Geno  Sculatti,  a  trul 
connoisseur  of  the  bizarreries  that  lurk  bl 
neath  the  stones  of  popular  culture's  fol 
gotten  back  streets,  went  off  in  search  1 
a  guy  named  Tony  Bruno,  a  singer  who  I 
1967  released  an  album  called  Tlie  BeauM 
of  Bruno,  "a  post-rock  lounge  record,"  JJ 
Geno  has  described  it,  full  of  wondrous 
"beefy,  button-popping  vocals."  The  Bea 
ty  of  Bruno  is  an  artifact  equal  in  rari 
and  obscurity  to  Little  Joe  Sure  Can  Sin} 
the  album,  released  a  year  later,  that  J( 
Pesci  recorded  under  the  name  of  Litt 
Joe  Ritchie. 

Those  were  strange  days,  as  Jim  Mor 
son  sang  in  the  year  of  The  Beauty 
Bruno.  People  remember  "Strange  Days 
as  well  they  should.  But  what  of  Har 
Ballard's  re-appearance  on  the  R&B  chai 
in  1968— Hank  Ballard,  who  had  been 
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From  left:  Brook  Benton 
and  Wynonie  Harris 
(with  bag)  on  tour;  1956 
lobby  card;  Alan  Freed, 
pre-scandal;  Maxine 
Brown,  who  had  a  very 
surprising  hit. 
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in  1954  with  "Work 

md  "Sew  Ways,"  had 

rwist"  in  1959,  and  was 

1  when  he  came  back  \\ ith 

lonna  Get  Respect  (When 

v  ,  Haven't  <  tit  Your  Process  Yet)"?  Well, 

as  Jim  Morrison  also  had  it,  and  truly 

>h.  people  are  strange. 

\l\  buddj  Geno  finally  found  Tony 
Bruno,  who  was  living  quietly  in  Florida. 
Bruno  generoush.  shared  with  him  the  sto- 
i\  o\~  how  he  had  gotten  into  the  music 
business,  back  in  1960: 

"1  was  hangin'  around  the  Brill  Build- 
ing, lakin'  action  li>r  this  bookie  from  New 
Jersey.  I  was  doing  pretty  well,  so  he  set 
me  up  with  an  office,  and  we  pretended  it 
was  a  record  label.  I  had  my  desk,  a  small 
turntable,  and  eight  or  nine  phones." 

The  lettering  on  the  office  door  read 
NOMAR  RECORDS,  the  nonce  word  Nomar 
being  a  partial  reverse  spelling  of  the  sur- 
name of  Bruno's  boss.  It  was  inevitable,  in 
that  hive  of  aspiration  and  hustling  which 
was  the  Brill  Building,  that  someone  should 
eventually  knock  on  the  door  of  Nomar 
Records  looking  for  a  deal.  That  inevita- 
bility came  in  the  form  of  Maxine  Brown, 
a  young  singer  from  South  Carolina  bear- 
ing an  acetate  demonstration  recording  of 
a  song  she'd  written  called  "All  in  My 
Mind."  To  press  and  release  the  record 
would  lend  the  bookmaking  front  a  fur- 
ther illusory  air  of  legitimacy. 

But  something  went  wrong.  Maxine 
Brown's  "All  in  My  Mind,"  released  by 
Nomar  Records  in  December  of  1960,  en- 
tered the  R&B  charts  during  the  following 

"He  was  a  big  fat  guy. 
Jovial.  Funny.  'Call  me 
Fat  Ass,'  he  used  to  say. 
Then  one  day  they  found 
him  dead  in  a  car." 
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month  and  eventually  became  one 
of  the  major  hits  of  the  year,  rising 
to  No.  2  cm  the  R&B  charts,  cross- 
ing over  to  the  pop  Top  20.  and  sell- 
ing about  XOO.OOO  copies  before  it 
ran  its  course.  Another  Maxine  Brown 
hit,  almost  as  big.  followed.  By  com- 
parison, the  bookmaking  operation,  eight 
phones  and  all.  seemed  little  more  than 
a  chump-change  racket.  It  was  thus  that 
Tony  Bruno  became  a  producer  and  song- 
writer, and.  after  years  of  prospering  as 
such,  gave  unto  the  world  Tlic  Beauty  of 
Bruno. 

Jubilee  Records,  founded  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  in  1946  by  Herb  Abram- 
son,  and  taken  over  by  Jerry  Blaine  in 
1947,  epitomized  the  scattershot  approach 
of  the  mongrel  labels:  record,  buy,  or 
lease  anything  you  could,  get  it  out  there, 
and  see  what  shook.  Jubilee  put  out  rec- 
ords by  the  Delta  Rhythm  Boys,  Charlie 
Mingus.  Enzo  Stuarti,  the  Orioles,  and  a 
slew  of  characters  who  specialized  in 
risque  "party"  records.  The  rarest  of  all 
rock  'n'  roll  records,  the  example  of  scat- 
tershot negligence  par  excellence,  was  re- 
leased, nominally,  by  Jubilee  in  1952: 
"Stormy  Weather,"  by  the  Five  Sharps,  of 
which  only  one  unbroken,  78-r.p.m.  copy 
is  said  to  exist— a  disk  now  reportedly  val- 
ued at  more  than  $50,000. 

Jerry  Blaine  also  operated  various  Jubi- 
lee subsidiary  labels:  Josie  records  brought 
forth  the  Cadillacs  and  their  hit  "Speedoo"; 
Gross  was  reserved  for  albums  by  Doug 
Clark  and  the  Hot  Nuts.  In  the  early  60s, 
Blaine  started  yet  another  subsidiary,  called 
Chex. 

In  was  in  June  of  1962  that  young  Fred- 
dy DeMann  of  Brooklyn  began  working 
for  Blaine  as  a  promotion  man  of  the  non- 
defenestrating  kind.  The  exact  date  was 
June  5,  Freddy's  23rd  birthday. 

DeMann,  who  21  years  later  became 
Madonna's  manager,  remembers  Blaine 
as  a  gruff-speaking  man  given  to  talk  of 
lavish  excess.  He  was  at  the  Jubilee  office 
when  somebody  came  in  looking  to  sell  a 
recording  to  Blaine. 

"Whaddaya  want  for  it?" 
Blaine  demanded. 

A  price  of  $500  was 
suggested  with  some  hesi- 
tance. 

"Five  hundred'.'"  growled 
Blaine.  "Shit,  man,  I  pay 
more  than  that  for  whores." 
Blaine,  however,  gave 
DeMann  nothing  in  the 
way  of  pay-for-play  gelt 
when  he  sent  him  out 
in  1962  to  promote  "I 
Love  You,"  by  the  Vol- 
umes, on  the  new  Chex 
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label.  Without  the  cash,  DeMann  disco 
ered,  the  record  was  trash. 

Freddy  met  a  fellow  promotion  man, 
guy  named  Danny  Driscoll  who  worke 
for  Smash,  a  subsidiary  of  Mercury.  Da 
ny  tried  to  shore  him. 

"He  was  a  big  fat  guy,"  DeMann  say 
"Jovial.  Funny.  'Call  me  Fat  Ass,'  he  us« 
to  say.  'I'm  not  gonna  call  you  Fat  Ass,' 
said.  'Come  on,  everybody  calls  me  F 
Ass.'  He  was  a  colorful  guy.  Then  oi 
day  they  found  him  dead  in  a  car.  He  w 
a  fag,  and  the  story  1  heard  is  that  son 
sailor  killed  him  or  something  like  tbi 
But  I  don't  know  if  that's  the  truth.  Me 
be  the  Boys  got  him.  I  have  no  clue." 

That  was  one  thing  that  Freddy  learn* 
quickly:  it  was  a  strange  racket.  Tl 
Boys  cast  a  lot  of  shadows;  there  we 
a  lot  of  maybes  as  to  what  went  on.  Li 
many  of  the  promotion  guys  in  the  eai 
60s,  he  hung  out  at  Al  &  Dick's,  a  joi 
on  54th  Street  near  Broadway  whose  prei 
ises  went  back  to  the  Volstead  Act  da) 
The  entertainer  Texas  Guinan,  the  darli 
of  the  underworld,  had  run  a  club  the 
as  well  as  many  other  Broadway  boites 
unit,  in  cahoots  with  the  Boys  of  that  tin 
Texas  Guinan,  a  role  model  and  inspii 
tion  for  Mae  West,  was  remembered  1 
her  greeting  to  patrons:  "Hello,  sucker: 
But  another  remark  attributed  to  her  he 
its  wisdom  as  the  old  days  on  Broadw 
gave  way  to  the  new:  "Success  has  kil 
more  men  than  bullets." 

DeMann  describes  the  clientele  of  Al 
Dick's  as  "a  Runyonesque  group  of  peop 
They  were  all  guys  in  suits  with  slick  bla 
hair.  Pompadours,  that  kind  of  thing."  T 
disc  jockeys,  the  industry  guys,  the  artil 
the  friends  of  friends.  "We  all  looked  ali 

"It  was  an  exciting  world  to  come  in 
And  I  was,  believe  me,  brand-new.  Ai 
yes,  I  knew  there  were  guys  there  tl 
could  'get  the  job  done.'" 

In  the  end,  without  any  cash  to  s 
into  the  sleeves  of  "1  Love  You,"  Fred 
after  a  long,  roundabout  journej  aim 
unresponsive  disc  jockeys,  found  hims 
in  Philadelphia.  It  was  there,  in  the  stud! 
office  of  D.J.  Jerry  Blaval.  that  he  kl 
down  his  lantern. 

"So,  anyway,"  Blaval  tells  me,  "l| 
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imi  the  radio  show,  and  the  promotion 
:n  come  to  see  me.  I  get  a  knock  at  the 
or,  and  I  say  to  Kilocycle  Pete"— a  kid 
10  worked  at  the  station-  "'Answer  the 
or.'  which  he  normally  does. 
"So  it's  this  young  guy.  His  name  is 
sddy  DeMann.  He  says,  'I  got  a  record 
vant  you  to  listen  to.  and  I've  got  a 
)blem.'  I  said,  'What's  the  problem?'  He 
rs,  'Nobody  will  play  this  record.  You're 
-  last  resort.  I'm  gonna  lose  my  gig.'  He 
fS,  'There's  no  money  on  this  record.  I 
ve  no  money  for  the  record.'  I  said, 
■eddy,  let  me  tell  you  something.  Num- 
r  one,  I  don't  take  money.  If  I  like  the 
:ord.  I  play  it.  My  mother  can  come  to 
:  with  a  record  and  say,  "Your  uncle 
ide  this  record."  If  I  don't  like  the  rec- 
i,  I'm  not  gonna  play  it.  Because  for 
'  teenagers,  for  my  audience,  I  have  in 
'  mind  the  sound  I'm  gonna  present.' 
make  a  long  story  short,  he  sits  with 
:  while  I  do  the  radio  show.  I  listen  to 
j  record.  I  flip  over  the  record.  Nobody 
nts  to  play  the  record  because  they're 

looking  lot  this"— he  rubs  his  thumb 
i  two  ringers  in  the  universal  baksheesh 
■ture  "and  he  doesn't  have  it.  I  play 
i  record,  bust  the  record  wide  open. 
)m  that  moment  on,  Freddy  DeMann 
d  I  became  friends.  His  boss,  Jerry 
line,  wanted  to  know,  'How  did  you  get 

Geator  to  play  this  record  with  no 
>ney?"'  (That's  Blavat.  see,  the  Geator 
h  the  Heator,  etymology  approximate- 
is  follows:  the  nickname  Geator  de- 
;d  from  the  nickname  Gator  so  as  to 
n  rhyme  with  heater,  as  in  let's-get- 
vn-with-the-sound-and-turn-that-car- 
tter-up-on-this-cold-Philly-night.)  "And 
ddy  explained  to  him,  'He  liked  the 
iBrd,  man,  he  liked  the  record.'  And 
t's  the  way  I  was  from  the  very  begin- 
g  to  now.  You  could  be  my  best  bud- 
1  but  if  I  don't  like  the  record,  I'm  not 
ma  play  it." 

Jlavat  was  22  years  old  and  making  over 
undred  grand  a  year. 
'I  mean,  back  in  1962,  that's  a  lot  of 
ney  for  a  little  cockroach  kid  from 

th  Philadelphia." 


*  'era  una  volta  a  Filadelfia  . . . 
Gerald  Joseph  Blavat  was 
t  born,  in  Philly,  on  July  3, 
0.  "See,"  he  says,  "when  I  was 
d  growing  up,  there  were  four 
ners  in  the  neighborhood, 
s  Luncheonette,  the  grocery 
e,  the  Tap  Room,  and  a  variety 
e.  These  were  the  four  corners 
•outh  17th  and  Mifflin  Streets. 
■  younger  guys  hung  on  one 
ler.  Across  the  street  were  the 
:rguys.  Then,  in  the  Tap  Room, 
i  the  older  wiseguys.  And  the 
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variety-store  corner,  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  would  come  in  and  buy 
blah,  blah,  blah,  I  don't  know.  And  up  the 
side  street,  the  older  guys  would  shoot 
craps. 

"When  you  grew  up  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, you  knew  everybody.  You  knew 
everybody.  They  used  to  call  me  Shorts 
when  I  was  a  kid  because  I  was  the  small- 
est little  guy.  But  I  always  knew  and  re- 
spected older  people.  When  I  was  12,  I  was 
hanging  out  in  the  social  club  with  guys  17, 
18  years  old.  By  the  time  I  was  16,  I  was 
donning  a  black  Stetson,  black  Continental 
suit,  going  into  clubs  and  bars.  But  I  knew 
how  to  act,  so  I  always  acted  older." 

Like  the  Mob  in  America,  Jerry  was 
Jewish  and  Italian.  His  father,  known 
as  Gimpy  Lou,  or  simply  the  Gimp, 
was  with  the  Jewish  crew.  "He  was  in  the 
numbers  business.  When  I  was  a  kid,  they 
would  ship  me  off  to  a  day  nursery  at  St. 
Monica's  at  six  in  the  morning.  We  lived 
in  a  row  house  on  a  street  where  there 
were  only  six  houses— everything  else  was 
garages— and  our  house  would  turn  into 
a  bookie  joint  with  all  the  top  Jewish 
guys  working  it.  Moishe,  Sammy,  Mick- 
ey. When  I  came  home  from  the  day 
nursery  at  five,  it  would  turn  back  into  a 
regular  house." 

His  mother  came  from  the  same  town 
in  the  Chieti  Province  of  Abruzzi  as  did 
the  wife  of  Angelo  Bruno,  the  Sicilian- 
born  mafioso  to  whom  control  of  Phila- 
delphia passed  from  Joe  Ida  in  the  late 
50s.  It  was  thus  as  a  boy,  through  his  fa- 
ther's involvement  in  the  numbers  racket, 
and  even  more  through  his  mother's  friend- 
ship with  Angelo's  wife,  that  Jerry  came  to 
know  the  ascendant  boss  before  the  advent 
of  his  imperium. 

Blavat  had  been  one  of  the  kids  who 
danced  on  the  WFIL-TV  show  American 
Bandstand  in  the  days  before  the  show's 
original  host,  Bob  Horn— banished  in  the 
wake  of  scandals  involving  drunk  driving 
and  allegations  of  sex  with  a  minor— was 
replaced,  in  the  summer  of  1956,  by  Dick 
Clark,  the  cultural  hygienist  whose  smile 
of  cleanliness  and  rectitude  was  the  smile 
of  milk-and-cookies  rock  'n'  roll.  Anoth- 
er of  the  dancers  from 
the  Horn  show,  Dan- 
ny Rapp,  had  helped 
to  form  and  was  the 
Ajy.1  I  lead  singer  in  a  lo- 
"*  cal  group  called  the 

Juvenairs.  In  1957  the 
group  became  Danny 
and  the  Juniors.  Their 
first  record,  "At  the 
Hop,"  released  toward 
the  end  of  that  year, 
was  one  of  the  biggest 


I  wish  you'd 

told  me  sooner. 

I  called  the 

newspaper. 
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3<  ance,  the  sweet 
and  celibate  songs 
of  Paul  &  Paula.  And 
beneath  it  all:  booze, 
bribes,  and  broads. 


hits  of  1958.  When  the  group  set  out  to 
tour,  it  was  with  Jerry  Blavat  as  their  road 
manager  and  shepherd. 

"These  kids  were  innocent,"  Jerry  says. 
"I  used  to  get  them  laid.  That  was  the 
biggest  thing  they  wanted  to  do.  I  was  a 
kid,  18,  on  the  road.  I  would  take  them  to, 
say.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  One  time  I 
went  in,  and  1  think  it  was  10  bucks  apiece 
to  get  laid.  They  were  only  making  40 
bucks  a  week.  I  handled  all  the  money.  So 
the  one  kid  wanted  to  get  fucked  a  second 
time.  I  said,  'You  just  got  laid— you're  not 
gonna  be  able  to  get  it  up.'  Yeah,  yeah, 
yeah.  'I'm  in  love  with  this  fuckin'  broad.' 
So  I  made  a  deal  with  the  madam:  'He 
wants  to  go  a  second  time.'  She  said,  'O.K., 
give  me  eight  dollars.'  He  went  back  up 
to  the  room,  and  we're  all  waiting.  The 
madam  came  and  said,  'Look,  he's  gotta 
be  outta  there  very  shortly.'  We're  still  wait- 
ing. The  madam  comes  and  she  says,  'I'm 
getting  him  out  of  here.'  She  goes  upstairs. 
I  hear  a  commotion,  yelling  and  scream- 
ing. He  doesn't  wanna  leave  until  he  gets 
a  hard-on.  She  comes  back  down,  she 
calls  the  cops.  The  cops  come,  and  they 
almost  pinch  us  because  it  was  protected. 
He  wants  his  money  back,  the  eight  bucks. 
I  said,  'Fuck  you  and  your  fucking  mon- 
ey—let's get  out  of  here.'" 

As  immensely  successful  as  it  was,  "At 
the  Hop"  was  pretty  much  the  end  as 
well  as  the  beginning  of  Danny  and 
the  Juniors.  When  Blavat  came  off  the 
road  with  them  for  the  last  time,  in  1960, 
they  were  fading  fast;  Danny  Rapp  would 
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Clockwise  from  top: 
Philly  D.J.  Jerry  Blavat  (in  tux) 
in  1967;  Danny  and  the  Juniors, 
whom  Blavat  had  road- 
managed  ("I  used  to  get  them 
laid");  Dick  Clark,  who  took 
over  American 
Bandstand  in  1956 
after  the  original  host 
was  accused  of  having 
sex  with  a  minor. 


go  on  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  the  spring  of 
1983,  aged  41.  In  1960, 
however,  Jerry  was  just 
getting  started. 

"There  was  this  night 
club  in  South  Philade 
phia  called  the  Venus.  And,  remember, 
this  is  when  rock  'n'  roll  is  not  being  fea- 
tured in  clubs.  I  mean,  this  was  a  lounge 
where  wiseguys  would  go  and  drink  and 
pick  up  broads  and  things  like  that.  I 
mean,  it  was  the  Venus  Lounge  in  South 
Philadelphia.  So  I  had  just  made  a  score 
coming  off  the  road.  I  think  I  had.  like, 
800  bucks,  and  I  started  to  shoot  craps  at 
17th  and  Mifflin  with  the  older  guys.  And 
Don  Pinto,  who  owned  the  club,  was 
there.  Guys  were  making  bets.  One  guy 
says  to  Pinto,  'Yeah,  he  can  help  ya. 
What  do  you  need?'  He  said,  'I'm  gonna 
do  a  radio  show  out  of  my  club.'  This  guy 
said,  'The  kid  can  do  it.'  I  said,  'Yeah, 
I'll  do  a  radio  show.'  So  Don  said,  'I'll 
bet  you  on  the  next  fuckin'  throw  you 
can't  do  it.'  I  said,  'Don't  bet  your  mon- 
ey on  the  fuckin'  throw,  'cause  you're 
gonna  lose.  I  can  do  a  radio  show  from 
your  club.'  He  rolls,  he  lost.  He  didn't  gel 
the  fuckin'  number.  So  he  says,  'Bad 


day.'  I  say,  'I'm  gonna  make 
up  to  you.  You're  gonna  se< 
I'm  gonna  do  a  radio  show.' 
went  up  to  WCAM  in  Carr 
den.  I  said  to  the  gener£ 
manager  there,  'I  wanna  buj 
an  hour's  worth  of  tima 
What  would  it  cost  me?'  He  said,  'A 
hundred  dollars.'  I  said,  'O.K.  How  long' 
He  said,  'Thirteen-week  contract.'  I  go 
him  $1,300,  and  I  had  the  contract, 
went  back  to  Don  Pinto  and  his  partnq 
at  the  Venus.  I  said,  'Look,  I'll  do  al 
hour's  radio  show.  I  want  you  to  give  rrj 
120  bucks.'  I  then  went  out  and  I  sol 
15-minute  blocks.  Freihofer  bread,  6| 
bucks.  Crisconi  Oldsmobile,  60  buck! 
Dale  Dance  Studios,  60  bucks.  Seven  Uj 
60  bucks.  I  made  $240,  and  I  had  S12 
from  the  club.  Whoever  comes  through 
Tallulah  Bankhead,  Rocky  Graziano-I 
interview  them  at  the  club.  Then  one  dai 
a  snowstorm  hits  the  city,  closes  down  tnj 
club.  I  owned  the  radio  time.  So  I  tocj 
my  records  up  to  Camden  and  started  I 
play  that  music.  The  snow  kept  comirfl 
down,  the  kids  were  off  from  school"! 
he  snaps  his  fingers:  dual  double-fingi 
snaps,  the  loudest  snapping  known  I 
man— "and  that  was  that." 

So  came  to  be  the  (ieator  with  tl 
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G  Abner,  who  ran 
e-Jai  \,cords,  was  so  cool 
ne  wore  veiour  jumpsuits 
when  everyone  else 
was  wearing  suits  and  ties. 


Heator,  keeper  of  the  flame  and  eoolest 
o(  the  cool. 

Thirty-eight  years  is  a  long  time,  and 
Blavat  and  DeMann  have  seen  a  lot  of 
things  come  and  go,  a  lot  of  things  go 
and  come  through  those  years,  including 
themselves,  a  few  times  over. 

Sitting  with  Jerry  in  New  York,  Freddy 
after  a  while  seems  to  slough  the  skin  of 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  for  so  long  lived 
and  worked  as  a  manager  and  label  execu- 
tive. It  is  as  if  a  breeze  from  Brooklyn,  a 
breeze  of  the  past,  reclaims  him.  They  rem- 
inisce about  the  days  and  characters  gone. 

They  were  days  of  naivete  and  exuber- 
ance: the  sweet  and  celibate  two-straws-and- 
a-milk-shake  songs  of  Paul  &  Paula,  the 
Singing  Nun  rising  to  the  top  of  the  pop 
charts.  And,  beneath  it  all,  as  Juggy  Gayles 
had  put  it:  booze,  bribes,  and  broads. 

Well,  the  Singing  Nun  is  gone.  She 
OD'd  on  pills  in  a  suicide  pact  with  anoth- 
er woman  in  the  spring  of  1985.  But  it's 
not  the  Singing  Nun  that  these  guys  miss. 

"Yeah,  Abner  was  the  best,"  muses  Jerry. 

"In  New  York,  when  I  first  broke  in, 
there  was  a  little  ring  of  whores  that  every- 
one knew,"  says  Freddy.  That  was  the  way  it 
was.  Some  took  their  bribery  in  the  curren- 
cy of  flesh,  and  for  others  it  was  both  mon- 
ey and  broads.  "I  was  always  on  the  look- 
out, you  know,  who's  gonna  hook  me  up. 
When  I  went  to  Chicago,  I  got  the  names  of 
three  people  to  call  for  whores,  and  that  was 
mandatory.  Well,  actually,  he  gave  me  one 
name  and  he  gave  me  the  name  of  Abner.  I 
went  to  see  Abner,  just  to  say,  'Hi,  I'm  new 
in  town.'  And  he  said,  'O.K.,  here,  you 
need  some  whores?'  I  said,  'Yeah.'  'Here's 
three,  call  them  and  use  my  name.  And 
meet  me  every  Friday  night  at  the  Avenue 
Motel.  We  have  a  bunch  of  guys  coming 


around,  and  we  all  hang  out,  have 
ill  inks,  and  you  look  like  a  cool 
guy   you  can  come.'  I  was  while 
and  thej  were  black.  I  would  go 
everj  Friday  to  thai  Avenue  Mo- 
tel, and,  man,  I'm  telling  you  ..." 
Freddy  shakes  his  head;  there 
are  no  words.  "Abner  drank 
Johnnie  Walker  Black  straight 
up,  and  so  1  drank  Johnnie 
Walker  Black  straight  up.  With 
a  soda  chaser." 

They're  talking  about  Ewart 
G.  Abner  Jr.,  who  ran 
Vee-Jay  Records,  a  com- 
pany that  had  been  found- 
ed in  Gary,  Indiana,  in  1953, 
by  Vivian  Carter  and  her  husband,  James 
Bracken— Vee  for  V.  Carter,  Jay  for  J. 
Bracken— and  had  moved  to  Chicago  in 
1954.  From  the  beginning— Vee-Jay's  first 
release,  by  the  Spaniels,  a  quintet  formed  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Gary,  established 
the  group  as  one  of  the  leading  doo-wop 
acts  of  the  Midwest— the  company  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  independents, 
strong  in  the  full  spectrum  of  R&B,  from  the 
Spaniels  to  the  Dells,  and  from  Jimmy 
Reed  to  John  Lee  Hooker.  In  1963,  under 
Ewart  Abner— who,  with  the  benison  of 
Carter  and  Bracken,  was  the  guiding  force 
of  the  label— Vee-Jay  became  the  Beatles' 
first  American  label.  It  was  Blavat,  the 
year  before,  who  had  convinced  Abner  that 
Vee-Jay  could  prosper  with  white  artists  as 
well  as  black,  bringing  him  a  quartet  of 
Italian-American  kids  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Four  Seasons,  who  had  a  song  called 
"Sherry,"  which  became  a  No.  1  pop  hit 
and  a  No.  1  R&B  hit  for  Vee-Jay  in  1962. 

Abner  was  so  cool  that  he  wore  veiour 
jumpsuits  when  everyone  else  was  wearing 
suits  and  ties. 

He  died  two  days  after  Christmas  of 
1997,  aged  74.  How  I  would  love  to  have 
included  the  words  of  that  voice,  so  re- 
cently but  forever  lost.  I  mean,  damn,  ve- 
iour jumpsuits. 

"I  got  him  to  pick  up  'Sherry'  at  the 
1962  convention,  down  in  Miami,  at  the 
Fontainebleau.  Association  of  Record 
Merchandisers,"  says  Blavat.  "I  was  with 
Morris  Levy.  1  bump  into  Bob  Crewe, 
who  I  knew  forever.  He  wrote  'Silhou- 
ettes.' He  says,  'I  want  you  to  hear  some- 
thing I  just  cut  with  these  kids.  It's  a 
song  called  "Sherry."'  I  hear  it.  I  said,  'I 

think  this  fuckin'  thing's  a  hit.'  I  play 
it  for  Morris;  he  says,  'That's  the 
worst  piece  of  shit  I've  ever  heard.' 
I  say,  'Crewe,  don't  get  discour- 
aged.' Now,  Abner  loves  me  for 
my  ear,  O.K.?  Between  'He  Will 
Break  Your  Heart,'  by  Jerry 
Butler,  which  I  busted  wide 
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open  for  him, 

between  this,  that,  the  other  thing- 
I  mean,  God  gave  me  an  ear.  I  take  Crev 
up  to  Abner's  suite.  Abner  hears  it. 
says,  'You  know,  Geator,  I  think  you  g 
something  here.  But  it's  a  white  artist, 
said,  'Abner,  who  the  fuck  knows  the  d 
ference  on  an  acetate  or  a  record  if  i 
white  or  black?  If  a  hit's  a  hit,  it's  got 
fuckin'  color,  man.'  They  make  a  deal.  I' 
got  this  kid  with  me  who  works  for  me 
Philly.  He's  an  orphan,  maybe  15  or 
years  old.  Crewe  wants  to  celebrate.  I  se 
'This  kid's  never  been  laid— let's  get  him 
hooker.'  I  go  downstairs.  Three  hours  1; 
er,  I  go  back  to  the  room.  There's  broa< 
and  characters  all  over  the  place,  ar 
there's  this  kid  swapping  spits  with  tl 
fuckin'  hooker  that's  been  blowing  evei 
body.  He's  naked,  he's  got  a  sheet  aroui 
him:  it's  like  a  Roman  orgy.  He  says,  T 
in  love.'  I  said,  'Forget  about  it.'  The  k 
said,  'Why?  She  loves  me.'  I  said,  'She's 
hooker.'  The  kid  turns  white:  'No.'  I  ha 
a  drink  in  my  hand.  He  spins  around,  gc 
to  hug  me  from  behind,  I  go  down  on  t 
bed,  the  glass  shatters,  there's  blood 
over,  the  kid  faints,  they  rush  me  to  ! 
Joseph's.  Forty-two  stitches." 

It  was  some  convention.  Freddy:  "I 
member  that  pussy-eating  contest.  Wl 
was  his  name?  He  was  fairly  sho 
chubby.  It  was  Atlantic  Records  that 
worked  for.  He  and  this  other  guy,  this 
cal  promotion  man  out  of  Philadelphia 

Jerry:  "The  guy  from  Atlantic  used 
don  a  robe  and  come  out  like  a  fighter 
don't  remember  if  it  was  how  many  th 
could  do,  or  how  long  they  could  do  it, 
what." 

"It  was  how  long  it  would  take  for  the 
to  get  the  broads  off' 

"It  was  a  spectacle.  People  were  layi 
bets." 

lint  with  promotion  men  involved,  si 
picions  of  pay-for-play  pseudo-orgasi 
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>ed  out  of  band. 

ou,    Jerrj  says,  "it 

He  adds:  "I'm  gonna 

when  tins  convention  was. 

\  :    pregnant  with  my  second 

was  bom  June  the  27lh.  This 

tion  was,  like,  June  the  20th,  be- 

I  didn't  wanna  go  home,  because 

\    l'att\   was  due  any  day.  and  1 

didn't  wanna  really  ..." 

"Yeah,  it's  where  everyone  made  the 
deals  to  gel  records  played." 

It  was  a  time,  all  right.  But  as  Heracli- 
tus,  greatest  of  pre-Socratic  promotion 
men,  long  ago  said:  Nothing  abides. 

By  1980,  when  the  gladiatorial  cun- 
nilinguists  had  many  years  since  hung  up 
their  robes,  the  Geator  with  the  Heator 
looked  like  he  was  down  for  the  count: 
busted  on  weapons  charges,  and  then  ar- 
rested 10  months  later  for  allegedly  trying 
to  run  over  a  cop  who  was  directing  traf- 
fic at  a  road-construction  site. 

They  All  Sang  on  the  Corner.  So  the  ti- 
tle of  a  book  about  doo-wop,  written  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  Philip 
Groia.  It  is  a  title  that  captures  and  ex- 
presses much.  For,  from  the  beginning, 
rock  'n'  roll  was  of  the  corner: 
those  four  corners  of  Blavat's 
youth,  and  the  countless  corners 
of  countless  youths.  Rock  'n'  roll, 


in  all  its  innocence,  in  all  its  wickedness, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, 

And  as  the  Church  comprises  many 
churches,  so  the  neighborhood— I  cannot 
capitalize  that  initial  //  no  matter  how 
strongly  effect  and  meaning  entice  me  to 
do  so,  for,  here,  to  exalt  the  word  would 
be  to  misrepresent  the  thing— comprises 
neighborhoods  beyond  number.  This  is 
not  an  idle  analogy:  the  neighborhood  is, 
or  was,  the  embodiment  of  a  spiritual 
ethos  as  supernal  and  puissant  in  reality 
as  that  of  the  Church  in  theory.  As  every 
neighborhood  was  a  parish,  and  every 
parish  was  a  neighborhood,  so  together 
they  have  died. 

The  true  gauge  of  the  freedom  of  any 
community  is  the  measurement  of  the 
degree1  of  equality  with  which  the  fruits 
of  malfeasance  are  shared  by  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled,  the  cop  on  the  beat  and 
the  man  or  woman  on  the  street.  The 
essence  of  democracy,  as  of  capitalism, 
is  corruption.  Only  when  the  criminal  in 
blue  and  the  criminal  in  mufti,  the  ped- 
dler and  the  priest,  and  the  alderman 
and  the  drunkard— only  when  they  are 
neighbors  of  common  root  and  conspira- 


With  promotion  men 
involved,  suspicions 
of  pay-for-play 
pseudo-orgasms  were 
not  to  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand. 


cy  is  any  neighborhood  safe  for  the  ole 
lady  on  the  stoop  on  a  hot  summer  night 
only  then  is  there  true  charity,  only  thet 
is  there  a  justice  that  is  real,  and  on) 
then  is  there  life  in  the  air.  As  the  socia 
clubs  close,  so  the  churches  empty.  Thi 
is  fact,  not  metaphor. 

These  may  sound  to  some  like  word 
beyond  good  and  evil,  but  not  to  one  wh< 
was  neighborhood-born.  Blavat  was  fror 
the  neighborhood.  He  was  from  the  ol< 
school.  But  the  walls  of  the  old  schoo 
came  tumbling  down. 

Angelo  Bruno,  the  Philadelphia  bos 
who  since  Jerry's  childhood  ha< 
treated  him  with  the  love  of  a  fa 
ther,  was  murdered  on  March  21,  1980 
reputedly  in  a  killing  arranged  by  his  so 
called  consigliere,  Antonio  "Tony  Bananas 
Caponigro,  who  himself  did  not  see  th 
end  of  that  year.  Caponigro's  nake< 
body,  tortured  and  mutilated,  was  foun< 
in  a  garbage  bag  in  the  South  Bronx 
Stuck  up  his  dead  asshole  were  $20  bill; 
not  quite  the  deserts  of  avarice  that  th 
decedent  had  envisioned.  Phil  Testa,  wh 
had  overseen  this  justice,  took  contro 
but  his  rule  was  not  long.  In  March 
1981,  pieces  of  him  wer 
blown  into  the  street  b 
a  bomb  planted  on  th 
porch  of  his  South  Phill 
home. 

The  murder  of  Angel 
Bruno  was  when  the  wall 
of  the  neighborhood  cam 
tumbling  down.  It  was  nc 
until  after  Bruno's  deat 
that  Blavat,  in  February 
1981,  was  brought  to  tri; 
for  his  alleged  1979  "aj 
gravated  assault"  on  th 
cop.  The  only  thing  th* 
would  have  made  thi 
more  bizarre  would  hav 
been  if  he  had  not  bee 
acquitted.  "I'll  tell  yo 
about  that  cop  they  said 
tried  to  run  over,"  Jerr 
says.  "First  of  all,  he  wa 
an  off-duty  cop.  He  showe 
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From  left:  Jerry  Blavat  ("the  Geator 
with  the  Heator")  taping  a  show 
in  1966;  the  funeral  of  Philadelphia 
Mob  boss  and  Blavat  friend  Angelo 
Bruno,  1980;  the  Four  Seasons' 
"Sherry,"  which  Blavat  took  to  Vee-Jay 
and  for  which  he  refused  to  take  a  cut. 
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Serent. 
sonor  among 
thieves.  Now  there  isn't. 
There's  nothing  to  hang 
your  hat  on  these  days." 


no  sign  of  being  a  cop.  He  never  identi- 
fied himself  as  such.  He  showed  no  I.D." 
The  cop  disputed  this  at  trial,  but  Jerry 
goes  on:  "The  punch  line  is,  the  way  this 
guy  asks  me  to  halt  is  he  throws  a  flash- 
light at  my  head.  You  know  the  deal.  You 
give  some  guy  a  badge,  and  ..."  Jerry's 
voice  trails  off  mildly,  as  if  there  is  no 
reason  to  reiterate  universal  truth.  To  this 
day  he  is  not  sure  if  the  decision  to  pros- 
ecute him  originated  with  federal  agents, 
desperately  seeking  a  rat  to  cast  light,  no 
matter  how  slight,  on  the  baffling  tu- 
mult that  now  embroiled  the  Philadel- 
phia underworld,  or  with  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  which  seemed  intent  on  putting 
him  out  of  business  for  motives  upon 
which  he  can  only  speculate,  involving 


slate  officials  who  cannot  here  be  named. 

Jerry  had  been  doing  good  before  his 
legal  troubles  waylaid  his  career.  He  had 
been  spreading  the  old-time  religion  to 
converts,  laying  down  that  lean,  mean 
music  to  those  who  had  been  following 
him  for  years.  He  was  on  radio.  He  was 
on  television.  He  promoted  shows.  He 
had  music  stores,  the  Record  Museums. 
He  owned  a  club,  Memories,  in  Margate, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  a  partner  m  the  best 
of  the  early  oldies  labels,  Lost  Nite,  reis- 
suing, with  the  help  of  Ewart  Abner  and 
Morris  Levy,  some  of  the  finest  recordings 
of  the  50s.  Most  of  his  income  came  from 
hosting  shows— no,  "hosting"  is  not  the 
right  word.  The  Geator  performed.  I  have 
heard  of  mercury  poisoning.  To  experi- 
ence the  Geator  in  action  was,  and  is,  to 
witness  what  might  be  called  adrenaline 
poisoning. 

If  you  talk  to  every  survivor  of  the 
days  of  pay-for-play  innocence  and  of  ex- 
perience, among  all  the  names  bandied 
about,  in  malice  or  in  joy  or  in  both, 
Blavat's  is  one  of  the  few  that  remain  un- 
sullied. He  never  took,  they  say.  He  was 
his  own  man,  who  had  the  wits  and  the 
ways  to  make  it  his  way.  Even  when  he 
got  Crewe  and  Ab- 
ner together,  bring- 
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ing  about  one  of  the  biggest  hits  in  111 
history  of  Vee-Jay,  he  refused  the  poin 
that  were  offered  him  lor  "Sherry":  a  pe 
fectly  legitimate  and  legal  offer  that 
chose  simply  not  to  accept. 

"Thai's  the  difference  between  you  an 
Dick  Clark,"  says  Freddy  DeMann  whe 
this  matter  is  broached. 

"He  took  everything."  Jerry  smile 
"Even  today  he  takes  everything."  Jen 
shrugs.  "God  bless  him." 

He  loved  Crewe,  he  says.  He  loved  A 
ner.  He  loved  the  record.  He  was  makir 
a  fortune  as  it  was.  He  never  wanted  I 
be  beholden  or  have  his  freedom  enda 
gered,  and  that  was  that. 

Jerry's  not  down  anymore.  He  broug 
himself  back  up,  starting  over  as  1 
had  started  out  after  that  crap  gan 
way  back  when:  buying  time,  sellir 
blocks  on  WCAM.  Today  he's  broadca; 
ing  over  five  different  radio  stations  hea 
in  southern  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  ar 
Delaware,  and  doing  shows  on  WQED, 
Pittsburgh  PBS  channel.  He's  still  got  h 
club  in  Margate.  That  adrenaline  is  rus 
ing  as  wild  as  ever.  He  hosts  live  shov 
and  what  he  still  calls  "record  hops,"  ta 
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jdown  up  to  $1,600  for  a  weeknight  gig, 
!,500  to  $3,500  for  a  weekend  night. 
And  if  I  had  half  of  Freddy  DeMann's 
oney,  I  tell  him,  I'd  burn  mine.  Yet  even 
eddy,  sitting  there  shed  of  his  L.A.  skin, 
,cs  the  impression  that  there  were  joys 
ck  there,  in  those  days  before  truly  big 
aney,  that  have  not  returned. 
"Phil  Kronfeld's  men's  shop,"  he  recalls 
stfully.  It  was  where  la  creme  de  la  cool 
mght  their  threads.  "I  was  making  $50 
week  or  something  like  that,  looking 
rough  that  store  window.  I  dreamed 
it  someday  I  could  afford  to  go  in  there 
d  get  a  suit  like  the  rest  of  those  guys, 
lat  sharkskin  suit  and  that  silk  tie,  man. 
lad  to  have  it.  I  had  to  do  it." 
Blavat  has  his  own  wistfulness.  I  don't 
;n  know  if  he  and  DeMann  are  hearing 
:h  other's  words,  or  hearing  merely  the 
stfulness. 

"I'm  having  coffee  one  morning  at  my 
ice  with  Blinky"— Jerry's  talking  about 
inky  Palermo,  the  Philadelphia-based 
nee  of  the  fight  rackets  under  the  lord- 
p  of  Frankie  Carbo— "and  the  phone 
tgs.  It's  Sinatra.  He  calls  me  Match- 
;k;  that's  what  he  always  called  me. 
Tiere's  the  raviolis?'  Blah,  blah,  blah.  I 

d,  'My  mother's  making  the  raviolis, 
ey'll  be  there  by  six,  all  right?'  So 
inky's  with  me.  He  says,  'Who  was 
it?'  I  said  it  was  Sinatra.  He  says,  'That 
m.  I  haven't  seen  him  in—'  I  said, 
'ell,  I'm  going  over  with  the  raviolis 
i  the  meatballs  and  the  sausage.  Come 
:k  at  5:30.  We'll  get  the  limo  and  we'll 
and  you'll  say  hello  to  Sinatra.'  Sure 
)ugh,  he  comes  back.  We  get  in  the 
io  with  the  raviolis,  the  meatballs,  the 
isage,  and  we  go  see  Frankie."  For  a 
iment,  it's  not  the  past:  "Frank  loves 

mother's  raviolis.  Because  she's  abruz- 

e.  They're  the  best  cooks." 

''Hell,"  says  DeMann,  "later  on,  when 
fas  a  manager,  you  know  how  many 
is  approached  me?  I  remember  there 
5  a  guy  came  in  with  a  suitcase  full  of 
h  when  I  represented  the  Jackson  5. 
wanted  to  be  the  promoter  of  a  tour 
Jacksons  were  going  to  do.  I  said, 
I  come  on,  you're  broke.  I  hear  you're 
>ke.'  'Here,  here,  here'— he's  pulling 
idles  out  of  the  case." 
'Was  he  a  successful  promoter?"  I  ask. 
'He  was.  He  did  a  lot  of  national  tours, 
1  then  went  to  jail  for  tax  evasion  or 
lething,  I  don't  know." 
Mo,  the  two  of  them  agree,  payola  nev- 
lied.  It  just  became  a  drag. 
'Payola  today,"  says  DeMann,  "goes 
i  in  a  much  bigger  way.  Now  the  sta- 
sis absolutely  hold  you  up.  KISS  in 
■ton,  KISS  in  L.A.,  they're  doing  a  big 
mmer  show,  or  their  Christmas  show, 
I  it's    Here's  the  act  we  want.'  And 
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you  better  supply  them  or  they  won't 
play  your  record.  They  don't  say  it,  but 
that's  what  they  mean."  Freddy  shakes 
his  head,  waves  aside  the  current  music 
business  and  its  million-dollar  corporate 
shakedowns,  while  Jerry  turns  back  to 
the  days  when  the  racket  was  exciting. 
"Who  pulled  the  line,  who  wasn't  gonna 
pull  the  line.  Who  got  paid.  I'm  telling 
ya,  it  was  incredible.  The  record  business 
was  like  a  Damon  Runyon  thing,  but 
with  people  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
record  business." 

And  all  the  while,  the  kids  dancing, 
aswirl,  their  own  pulses  singing,  never 
knowing,  never  hearing,  the  beat  beneath 
the  beat. 

"Music  was  different,"  says  DeMann. 
"The  Mafia  was  different.  There  was  hon- 
or among  thieves.  Now  there  isn't  any. 
There's  nothing.  There's  nothing  to  hang 
your  hat  on  these  days." 

Another  day.  I'm  in  New  York  with 
Wassel,  Hy  Weiss,  and  other  char- 
acters. Freddy  is  gone  back  to  L.A., 
but  these  guys  are  saying  what  he  said  in 
their  own  ways. 

"Dead,  all  of  it,"  somebody  says. 

"They  took  away  the  prize." 

"Yeah,"  as  Wassel  says,  intoning  agree- 
ment with  nothing,  but  merely  dismissal. 
"No  more  stand-up  guys  anymore."  It  is 
a  once  common  complaint,  heard  ever 
more  rarely,  testimony  perhaps  of  its  in- 
creasing truth.  "This  city's  dead,"  says 
someone  else.  "This  guy,  this  mayor,  this 
faccia  di  morte  here,  he's  ..."  The  speak- 
er shakes  his  head,  not  for  want  of  words, 
but  in  disgusted  velleity. 

Wassel  hasn't  been  to  jail  in  a  while. 
I  tell  him  of  an  arrest  less  than  a  year 
ago:  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  a  cell 
without  a  single  obscenity  scrawled  on 
the  walls.  The  walls  were  filled  with 
only  two  phrases,  in  a  hundred  hands,  a 
hundred  intensities:  KILL  RUDY  and  DIE 
rudy  die.  The  notion  seems  to  please 
all  at  the  table,  and  inspires  Wassel  to 
speak  again. 

"Yeah"— same  tone.  "People  say  this 
guy's  like  Mussolini.  They  say  he's  like 
Hitler.  I  tell  'em  no.  Mussolini  and  Hitler 
had  friends." 

Even  Hy  Weiss  grins.  Then  he  leans 
forward,  softly  says,  "You  know  why  the 
government  will  never  get  the  music  busi- 
ness? It's  because  they  could  never  under- 
stand how  it  works.  And  you  know  why 
that  is?  It's  because  the  people  in  the  mu- 
sic business  have  never  understood  how  it 
works." 

Then  Hy  Weiss,  a  boyish  gleam  in  his 
77-year-old  eyes,  returns  quite  calmly  to 
his  eggs  and  his  coffee  and  his  silence. 

Rock  on,  Hymie,  rock  on.  □ 
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think  Hunter  S.  Thompson's  work  is  touched 
by  genius  and  transcends  mere  journalism.  I  am 
the  ultimate  literal  reporter  who  comes  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  my  work 
could  not  be  more  different  from  his.  I  go  where  my 
interviews,  my  facts,  and  my  anecdotes  take  me. 
Hunter,  by  contrast,  goes  where  his  instincts  take 
him,  and  his  instincts,  as  his  work  has  proved  to  us 
over  the  years,  have  a  certain  brilliance  to  them. 

His  truths  are,  I  suspect,  larger  than  the  truths 
of  most  of  the  rest  of  us  and  allow  him  to  be  a 
man  of  gonzo  and  yet  have  such  a  great  reso- 
nance with  the  non-gonzoists  among  us.  He  helps 
fill  an  immense  vacuum  in  the  world  of  journal- 
Excerpted  from  Fear  and  Loathing  in  America. 
by  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  to  be  published  this  month 
',  Simon  &  Schuster;  ©  2000  by  the  author. 
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The  Vietnam  War,  the  1968  Democratic 
convention,  Aspen's  local  election-all  fueled 
the  raging,  white-hot  genius  of  the  man  who 
created  gonzo  journalism.  In  letters  from  his  new 
collection,  with  a  foreword  by  David  Halberstam, 
the  author  opens  fire  on  the  mass  media, 
Richard  Nixon,  and  Tom  Wolfe's  "filthy  white  suit 
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days  prinl  journalism  is  in  sharp  decline. 
Hk  ill, in  n  was  35  years  ago,  and  television 
ii  than  not,  is  a  mockery  of  itself.  We  live  in  a 
where  image  is  more  important  than  truth, 
is  our  great  new  growth  industry;  even  television  re- 
have  their  own  personal  public-relations  people,  the  bet- 
to  spin  their  viewers  and  the  ever  admiring  celebrity  mag- 
then  al  least  to  spin  themselves  on  the  value  of  what  the) 
do  !  herefore,  in  a  culture  like  ours,  I  [unter's  truths  seem  like  laser 
beams  cutting  through  the  log  of  lies  and  obfuscations,  an  industri- 
alized man-made  log  that  is  now  so  easily  manufactured,  bought, 
and  paid  for  in  the  wealth  of  contemporary  America.  Hunter 
is  fog-immune.  Or  at  least  man-made-fog-immune. 
The  moment  when  he  wrote  these  letters  is  im- 
portant It  was  not  the  best  of  times  in  America.  It 
was  post-let,  the  Vietnam  War  was  winding  down, 
the  Democratic  Party  was  badly  divided,  the  back- 
lash against  a  more  optimistic  liberalism  that  marked 
the  civil-rights  movement  was  growing.  Watergate 
was  just  taking  place,  and  the  violations  of  consti- 
tutional rights  that  it  represented,  violations  of  the 
rights  of  ordinary  citizens  at  the 
order  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States, 
would  not  come  as  any 
great  surprise  to  many 
people.  Tensions  in  so- 
ciety abounded,  over  the 
war,  over  race,  and  over 
class.  Literal  journalism 
often  seemed  inadequate; 
facts  seemed  futile  to 
many  people.  All  in  all, 
it  was  a  fertile  time  for 
someone  with  a  sensibili- 
ty like  Hunter's.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, his  work  was  be- 
coming more  widely  ad- 
mired, and  his  truths  often 
seemed  more  real  than  the 
facts  accumulated  by  most 
traditional  reporters.  He  was 
working  on  a  mother  lode 

that  he  was  sure  was  out  there,  a  darkness  of  the  spirit. 

—David  Halberstam 

To  Hughes  Rudd,  CBS  News  campaign  correspondent. 
Hughes  Rudd  was  supposed  to  have  met  Tlwmpson  at  a  local  Chi- 
cago tavern  one  evening  during  the  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. Rudd  suffered  a  mild  heart  attack  and  never  made  it  to  the  tavern. 

September  25,  1968 
Woody  Creek,  Colorado 
Dear  Hughes  . . . 

Fuck  off  with  your  excuses  about  why  you  didn't  show  up  at 
Miller's  Pub  on  Thursday  night.  So  you  had  a  fucking  heart  at- 
tack so  what?  Are  you  some  kind  of  pansy?  Hell,  you  should 
have  had  the  ambulance  take  you  from  the  Amphitheater  to  the 
Pub,  not  the  hospital.  The  next  time  I  plan  to  meet  you  any- 
where for  a  drink  I'll  know  what  to  expect. 

Yeah  . . .  and  so  much  for  all  that.  I  just  remembered  that  my 
humor  doesn't  always  ring  bells  at  CBS,  so  I  won't  push  it.  Need- 
less to  say,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  about  the  heart  action,  although  in 
retrospect  it  strikes  me  as  the  most  honest  and  straightforward  re- 
action of  that  slinking  week.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  only  way  to  go 
you  can  be  proud  of  yourself. 
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As  for  me,  I  showed  up  at  Miller's  around  2:30  and  left,  vei 
abruptly,  around  3:00.  I  was  silting  at  the  bar,  writing  feverishly  i 
my  notebook  so  I  could  drink,  later  on,  with  a  clear  conscienc 
. . .  when  suddenly  I  was  engaged  in  conversation  by  a  whale  of 
man  standing  next  to  me  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  wrilin 
and  I  said  I  was  writing  about  the  Chicago  Bears  and  that  led  t 
a  long  talk  about  football,  very  cordial,  open  etc.  Then  a  friend  ( 
his  roamed  up  and  asked  why  I  was  wearing  "that  funny  hat 
And  that  led,  by  some  convoluted  route,  to  the  subject  of  "hi| 
pies  and  dirty  scum."  Which  bugged  me— and  at  one  point 
shouted,  "Yeah?  Well  I'm  one  of  them,  and  you're  going  to  see 
hell  of  a  lot  more  of  me  before  you  get  your  fucking  pension." 
I  left  shortly  after  that— to  make  a  short  stoi 
shorter.  I  almost  left  with  my  head  in  my  hand 
They  were  going  to  do  me,  I  could  see  it  coming 
so  I  suddenly  stood  up,  left  a  full  drink  on  the  hi 
and  zapped  outside  ...  to  find  a  taxi  waiting  f< 
me.  How  about  that  for  weird  luck? 

"To  the  Pump  Room,"  I  said,  and  we  fled.  Actual 
Ramparts  had  a  bunch 


rooms  in  the  Ambass 
dor,  with  a  lot  of  boo 
and  flesh  on  the  tab 
so  I  ended  up  there, 
got  back  to  the  Hiltt 
around  dawn,  just 
time  for  the  wild  aft< 
math  of  the  cop  raid 
[Eugene]  McCarthy 
hq.  People  running  at 
screaming  in  the  lo 
by— bleeding,  fallin 
[McCarthy's   cai 
paign  manager]  Bh 
Clark  darting  wil 
\    eyed  from  one  see 
;    to  another  ...  it  w 
i    the  ultimate  horn 
the  final  groin-sh 
that  only  a  beast  li 


[Chicago  mayor  Richard] 

Daley  would  stoop  to  deliver.  It  was  an  LBJ-style  trick 

no  rest  for  the  losers,  keep  them  on  the  run  and  if  they  fall,  ki 

the  shit  out  of  them. 

So  I  stayed  around  all  day  Friday,  mainly  sleeping— but  for  t 
record  I  sort  of  wandered  around  and  viewed  the  remains,  chei 
ing  the  empty  suites  for  echoes,  picking  up  handbills,  talking 
the  wounded,  thinking  . . .  and  on  Friday  night  I  really  went  out 
my  head  I  wound  up  racing  around  Chicago  on  a  bike,  drunk  a 
drugged,  burning  a  week's  accumulation  of  adrenaline.  No  sleep 
dirty  argument  with  a  gaggle  of  cops  in  the  Hilton  coffee  shop 
Saturday  morning  . . .  and  then  the  plane,  four  more  hours 
whiskey  in  the  Denver  airport,  and  finally  home  around  dusk. 

It  took  me  two  weeks  to  calm  down.  I  kept  bursting  into  te; 
at  unexpected  moments  . . .  and  now  I'm  trying  to  write  some 
it  down,  but  it's  hard.  Nobody  really  believes  me  when  I  say  h> 
terrifying  it  was  nothing  I  read  compares  to  what  I  saw  so  I  I 
like  I'm  working  in  a  nightmare  vacuum,  with  nothing  but  i 
notes  to  assure  me  that  it  really  happened.  The  worst  aspect  o 
all  is  that  "the  national  press",  as  it  were,  (with  the  lone  except) 
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io  is  Lady  Day?  A  woman  whose  difficult  past  can  be 
jrd  in  every  note,  Billie  Holiday  cultivates  an  art  form  out  of 
)erience  —  communicating  not  only  her  emotions,  but  yours 
well.  With  a  passion  that  is  all-consuming,  she  burns, 
tes  and  radiates.   Hearing  her  perform  isn't  just  listening  to 
sing  —  it's  witnessing  music  transformed  into  something 


Dugh  the  stories  of  the  people  who  created  America's 
atest  original  art  form,  Ken  Burns's  JAZZ  tells  the  story  of 
nation  —  and  celebrates  a  spirit  that  is  uniquely  American. 
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•  I  like  ;i  gang  of  abject  Btreel  urchins, 

I  oils  i naisc  Daley  and  the  press  hangs  its 
i,  to  Heal  I  lie  people  who  actually  tried  to 
Aii, i!  a  rotten  bunch  of  SOld-OUt  freaks  to  work 
rd    ipend  millions  of  dollars  outflanking  Daley 
i  thej  get  even  a  taste  of  the  story,  they  apologize. 
I  you're  righl  about  the  damage  being  fatal  this  lime.  Nixon's 
n  ou1    and  the  devil  lake  the  hindmost.  My  vote's  going  for 
in  ;ory  he's  on  the  ballot  here.  I  think  you're  in  the  clear 
uuh  that  advance  from  R|andomj  H[ouse]  get  the  Cortez  thing, 
keep  your  passport  up  to  dale,  and  dig  the  free  time  while  you  have 
n   1  figure  about  two  years  until  The  Crunch  it'll  lake  that  long  for 
the  would-be  vested-interest  people  to  figure  out  which 
side  they're  on  . . .  and  after  that  it's  going  to  be  hell. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  a  big  house  and  about  20 
acres,  all  the  amenities,  more  room  than  I  can  use,  lo- 
cal credit  ...  a  bike,  a  horse,  12  guns  and,  in  general, 
a  good  place  to  hide.  You'd  like  it  around  here  give  a 
bit  of  warning  before  you  come,  and  if  you're  seri- 
ous, hang  onto  this  phone  number;  I've  taken  great 
pains  to  make  it  unavail- 
able by  any  public  means. 
If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
however,  the  keepers  of  the 
Woody  Creek  Store  will 
always  finger  me  ...  or 
the  Aspen  Times— no  man 
is  safe  from  his  friends. 
And,  speaking  of  that,  tell 
Charley  [Kuralt]  I  just  do- 
nated one  copy  of  his  book 
(I  have  two)  to  the  local 
library— but  they  rejected 
it  on  "literary  grounds." 

And  hello  to  Ann.  Ciao 

Hunter 


T 


0  the  editor,  Aspen  News  and  Times 
Thompson,  who  alien  wrote  t<>  the  editor  (>l  the  Aspen  News  an 

1  lines,  sent  this  frightening  anti-war  letter. 


MOD  SQUAD 

From  left,  journalist 
Tim  Crouse,  Warren  Beatty, 

McGovern  pollster 
Pat  Caddell,  and  Thompson 

in  Miami  Beach  for  the 

1972  Democratic  National 

Convention. 
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December  14,  1969 
Woody  Creek.  Colorad 
Dear  Editor, 

My  reason  for  writing  this  letter  is  unlbilunate,  but  I  can  no  longt 

live  in  Aspen  without  doing  something  about  the  absence  of  leelin 

about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  feels  this  wa; 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  explain  our  action  before  we  do  it.  b( 

cause  I  realize  a  lot  of  people  won't  understand.  On  Xmas  eve  w 

are  going  to  burn  a  dog  with  napalm  (or  jellie 

gasoline  made  to  the  formula  of  napalm)  on 

street  where  many  people  will  see  it.  If  possible,  w 

will  burn  several  dogs,  depending  on  how  many  w 

find  on  that  day.  We  will  burn  these  dogs  wherev< 

we  can  have  the  most  public  impact. 

Anybody  who  hates  the  idea  of  burning  do§ 
with  napalm  should  remember  that  the  America 
army  is  burning  huma 
beings  with  napalm  evei 
day  in  Vietnam.  If  yo 
think  it  is  wrong  to  bur 
a  dog  in  Aspen,  what  d 
you  think  about  burnir 
people  in  Asia? 

We  think  this  will  mal 
the  point,  once  people  s< 
what  napalm  does.  It  hur 
humans  much  worse  th£ 
it  hurts  dogs.  And  if  an 
body  doubts  this,  they  a 
volunteer  to  take  the  plat 
of  whatever  dogs  we  hav 
Anybody  who 


To  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 
Tlwmpson  crafted  a 
thoughttul  anti-  Vietnam  War  response  to  a  fund-raising  solicita- 
tion from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Association. 


May  19,  1969 
Woody  Creek,  Colorado 
Gentlemen  . . . 

I  am  returning  your  stamped  envelopes.  My  son  ran  off  with 
the  small  green  license  tags  you  sent. . . .  But  I  doubt  if  they  would 
be  much  use  to  you  anyway.  The  stamped  envelopes  are  legal  ten- 
der, however,  and  maybe  you  can  use  them  for  something  else. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  send  you  a  check  . . .  but  I  caught  my- 
self on  some  vagrant  memory  of  having  read  somewhere  that  the 
DAV  fully  supports  the  War  in  Vietnam  . . .  which,  if  true,  strikes 
me  as  a  stupid,  ignorant  and  half-mad  stance  that  no  American 
citizen  in  his  right  mind  could  possibly  endorse,  even  tacitly,  by 
sending  a  contribution.  The  senseless  butchery  in  Vietnam  is  too 
awful  for  any  words— from  me  or  anyone  else.  And  the  only  thing 
more  awful  and  senseless  than  the  butchery  is  the  twisted  reality 
of  an  organization  like  the  DAV  supporting  the  war. 

If  I'm  wrong  on  this  point,  please  inform  me  at  once— with  a 
copy  of  some  pertinent  DAV  statement  or  position  paper— and 
I'll  send  you  a  check  for  $50  . . .  along  with  a  very  sincere  apol- 
ogy. But  if  I'm  right,  I  suggest  you  abandon  this  vicious,  dement- 
ed hypocrisy  and  look  for  honest  work. 

Sincerely, 

Hunter  S.  Thompson 

7  A  M  I  T  Y     FAIR 
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and  thedeviltake  the  hindmost. 


wants  to  try  it  shou 
be  standing  in  front  of  the  Mountain  Shop  about  four  o'clock 
Xmas  eve,  and  he  should  be  wearing  a  sign  that  says,  "Napal 
Dog."  If  this  happens,  we  will  put  the  jellied  gasoline  on  the  p< 
son,  instead  of  an  animal.  Frankly,  I'd  rather  burn  a  human  w; 
monger  than  a  dog,  but  I  doubt  if  any  of  these  will  show  up. 
Sincerely, 
'Adolph" 
(for  obvious  reasons  I  can't  state  my  real  nam 

To  John  Wilcock. 
In  this  long  missive  to  the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Pre 
Thompson  details  his  Freak  Power  strategy  for  1970.  It  is  a  mot 
document  of  Thompson's  belief  that  politics  is  the  art  of  controlli 
one's  environment. 

December  17,  1969 
Woody  Creek,  Colora 

Dear  John  . . . 

Your  query  about  me  writing  something  for  the  Xmas  iss 

came  at  a  weird  time:  I  had  just  fin-  contini n  paoi 
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HIDALGO 


Women  around  the  world  are  collecting  Hidalgo's  mix 

&  match,  stackable  rings  &  bracelets  in  diamonds, 

18k  white  or  yellow  gold,  precious  stones  &  enamel. 

Individual  rings  priced  from  $180. 

Now  available  at  a  jeweler  near  you,  including: 

ALYCE'S  FINE  JEWELRY  •  Newton  Centre,  MA  •  617-965-4750 

AMERICA  JEWELRY  •  Houston,  TX  •  713-783-3403 

BROWN  &  CO.  •  Roswell,  GA  •  770-993-1080 

CADORO  •  Las  Vegas,  NV  •  702-696-0080 

CARROLL'S  •  Coral  Gables,  FL  •  305-446-161 1 

DAVID  CLAY  JEWELERS  •  San  Francisco,  CA  •  415-922-4339 

DAVID  ORGELL  •  Beverly  Hills,  CA  •  310-273-6660 

FIRENZE  JEWELS 'NYC,  NY -212-997-0013 

J.E.  CALDWELL  •  Philadelphia,  PA  •  21 5-864-7800 

JEWELS  BY  JOSEPH  •  Newport  Beach,  CA  •  949-640-6788 

NORDSTROM -East  Coast:  CT,  NY,  PA,  VA 

Midwest:  IN,  IL,  Ml,  M0,  OH  &TX 

PAMPILLONIA  •  Washington,  DC  •  202-363-6305 

-   TAPPER'S  •  West  Bloomfield.  Ml  •  248-932-7700 

THE  E.  B.  HORN  CO.  •  Boston.  MA  •  617-542-3902 

I  UNDERWOOD  JEWELERS  •  Jacksonville,  FL  •  904-398-9741 

or  Call  305-379-0110  or  Fax  305-379-0021 

"..  wvwhidalgoiewelry.com 
!>©  Hidalgo  2000 


Faux  Fur  Throws 
$139-$299 

Luxuriate  under  a  large  53"  x  72"  throw  with 

a  soft  velour  lining  and  available  in  twelve 

faux  furs:  Lynx  (pictured),  Sable,  Chinchilla, 

Zebra,  White  Mink,  Black  Mink,  Leopard, 

Sheared  Raccoon  and  more. 


Luxurious  Fabrics  With  The  Look  Of  Fur 

Call  800  848-4650  to  order  or  for  a  FREE  catalog 

Mention  Code  AD1 100 

Use  Visa,  MasterCard  or  Discover 

Money-back  guarantee 


Faux  Fur  Headbands 
$25-$35 

Compare  identically  styled 
headbands  in  Vail  at  $150. 
Doubles  as  a  collar.  Available 
Sable  (pictured),  Black  Fox, 
Leopard,  White  Mink  and  mor 


601  Madison  Avenue 
Covington,  KY  41011 

Visit  our  website:  www.fabulousfurs 
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OPEN   NOW 

W  ATLANTA 

W  HONOLULU 

W  LOS  ANGELES-WESTWOOD 

W  SUITES  NEWARK  CA 

W  NEW  ORLEANS 

i W  ORLEANS-FRENCH  QUARTER 

W  NEW  YORK 

W  NEW  YORK-THE  COURT 


W  NEW  YORK-UNION  SQUARE 


W  SEATTLE 
W  SYDNEY 


COMING  2001 

W  CHICAGO-CITY  CENTER 

W  CHICAGO-LAKESHORE 

W  MIAMI-SOUTH  BEACH 

W  NEW  YORK-TIMES  SQUARE 


warm,    witty,    welcoming,    wired 
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LOS  ANGELES  -WESTWOOD 


COMING   2002 


W  PHILADELPHIA 
W  SAN  DIEGO 


W  SAN  MATE 


HOTELS 


whotels.com 

I  877  WHOTELS      MEMBER  OF  STARWOOD  PREFERRED  GUEST 
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OLYMPUS 

Focus  On  Life 





OLYMPUS 

ooSti|lusEpic 
ZOOM  80 


STYLUS.  ENOUGH  SAID. 


STYLUS  EPIC 

STYLUS  EPIC  ZOOM  80 

STYLUS  ZOOM  115 

STYLUS  ZOOM  HO 

p 

\<  Call  1-800-6-CAMERA  or 

Affile  Olympus  America  Inc.,  2  Corporate  Ce 

Tier  Dnv 

e,  Melville,  NY  1 1747.  www.olympus.c 

him  a  12000  Olympus  Amern  a  Ini 
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JOURNALISM 


•os  1 1  m  in  i  rom  pagi  232  ished  a  wild  election  campaign  here, 
ind  with  a  day's  rest  I  took  off  for  LA  and  a  2-week  freakout  to 
dear  my  head.  So  by  the  time  I  got  back  here  I  hadn't  slept  for 
ix  straight  weeks  (except  for  naps  here  and  there)  and  I  needed 
J>out  2  weeks  of  sleep  to  get  my  head  together.  So  I  obviously 
an't  get  you  anything  for  the  Xmas  issue,  unless  it's  running  un- 
jonscionably  late— like  [Paul]  Krassner's  10th  anniversary  issue 
>f  the  Realist. 

The  best  I  can  do  is  lay  off  a  quick  rambling  first  draft  on 
ome  subject  that  I  hope  to  come  up  with  by  the  time  I  get  to 
he  next  paragraph  of  this  letter.  At  the  moment  I  can't  think 
if  a  fucking  thing  to  tell  you  except  that  I'm  always  in  the  mar- 
et  for  fine  mescaline.  I  know  you  don't  fool  with  dope,  but 
Baybe  some  of  your  enemies  do— and  if  you  run  into  any  of 
hem  in  the  next  month  or  so,  I  hope  you'll  pass  this  message 
long. 

Other  than  that,  I  suppose  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
A  hotel  situation.  As  you  know,  I've  always  favored  the  Con- 
inental,  where  you  visited  me  in  the  course  of  that  wretched 
iublicity  tour  for  Random  House.  I've  been  back  there  sever- 
1  times  since  then,  and  the  place  gets  weirder  and  weirder, 
'his  recent  visit  may  turn  out  to  be  my  last,  if  only 
ecause  I  paid  for 


that  the  Continental  is  still  a  decent  place  to  stay— although 
Gene  Autry  has  sold  it  to  the  Hyatt  House  chain  and  the 
prices  are  up  about  50%.  But  they  can't  shake  the  freak-image: 
The  hallways  still  rumble  with  the  sound  of  rock  bands  re- 
hearsing, the  elevators  are  still  full  of  Halloween  people  and  the 
late-night  balconies  are  still  a  fine  sideshow.  At  one  point,  on 
this  last  visit,  I  looked  down  and  saw  a  man  in  jockey  under- 
wear climbing  across  the  front  of  the  hotel  like  a  white  chimp, 
crawling  from  balcony  to  balcony  in  a  very  confident  way,  as  if 
he  knew  exactly  where  he  was  going  and  had  been  there  many 
times  before.  Maybe  it  was  the  manager,  investigating  routine 
complaints  . . .  whoever  it  was  seemed  very  agile;  he  was  mov- 
ing about  eight  floors  up  from  the  street,  with  nothing  below 
except  space  and  sure  death  if  he  fell. 

On  other  fronts,  I  suppose  I  might  mention  the  recent  As- 
pen election.  We  made  a  serious  attempt  to  elect  a  29- 
year-old  bike-racing  head  as  mayor  . . .  and  after  a  savage, 
fire-sucking  campaign  we  lost  by  only  six  (6)  votes,  out  of 
1200.  Actually,  we  lost  by  one  ( 1 )  vote,  but  five  of  our  absentee 
ballots  didn't  get  here  in  time— primarily  because  they  were 
mailed  (to  places  like  Mexico  and  Nepal  and 
Guatemala)  five  days  before  the  election. 

Yeah  . . .  this  is  probably  worth  talking  about 

for  a  moment.  Because  we  came  very  close  to 

winning  control  of  the  town,  and  by 


the  whole  thing  with  a  cred- 
card  that  will  soon  be  taken  away  from  me. 
here  was  also  a  heavy  mescaline  factor,  which 
d  to  crazed  behavior  in  the  room  and  around 
le  roof-top  pool.  We  spent  one  evening  hurling 
oneydew  melon  rinds  off  the  10th  floor  bal- 
)ny  &  down  to  the  Strip  below.  It  took  a  long 
me  for  them  to  reach  the  street,  and  when  they 
id  they  exploded  with  a  heavy  smacking  sound. 
got  these  melons  at  the  Farmers  Market  one  afternoon,  for 
3  particular  reason  except  that  I  knew  they  would  taste  good, 
at  when  I  returned  to  the  room  it  was  full  of  freaks  and  loud 
usic;  there  were  candles  burning  and  strange  posters  taped 
I  the  wall  . . .  and  before  long  we  ran  amok.  Fortunately  we 
ud  the  sense  to  hurl  the  garbage  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that 
"hen  pigs  began  sweeping  the  hotel,  they  began  far  enough 
vay  from  our  area  so  that  we  had  time  to  move  out  very 
isurely. 
I  None  of  which  really  matter's.  I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know 


BREATHING  FIRE 

Thompson  and  Rolling  Stone 

editor  Jann  Wenner, 
celebrating  Jimmy  Carter's 

nomination  in  1976. 
Thompson  wrote,  "This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  backed 

a  winner  . . .  and  now  I 

am  stuck  with  Carter:  And 

he  is  stuck  with  me." 


coming  so  close 

I  think  we  may  have  learned— and  proved 
some  things  that  might  be  helpful  in  other 
places.  Frankly,  when  we  decided  to  run  a 
serious  candidate  I  didn't  think  we  had  a 
chance  in  hell  . . .  and,  besides,  I've  been 
telling  myself  for  two  years  to  forswear,  at 
all  costs,  any  personal  involvement  in  local 
politics.  My  life-style  is  not  entirely  suited 
to  lengthy  power-struggles  with  any  small- 
town establishment.  One  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous facts  of  our  campaign  was  that  every  cop  in 
town  would  be  fired,  at  once,  if  we  won  . . .  the 
Chief  being  no  exception.  Beyond  that,  I  promised 
to  run  for  Sheriff  next  year— against  the  incum- 
bent—if Joe  Edwards  actually  won  the  Mayor's 
race  this  year. 

So  the  fatbacks  were  looking  at  a  double-barreled 
nightmare  every  time  they  saw  an  Edwards  poster,  or 
a  hair-freak  wearing  one  of  our  "pocket-posters"— 
a  red  hand  with  two  fingers  raised  in  a  Victor} 
(not  "peace")  symbol.  We  almost  used  the  clenched  red  fist,  but  at 
the  last  moment  we  decided  that  it  would  be  too  heavy  for  a  lot  of 
the  people  we  would  have  to  keep  on  our  side  if  we  wanted  to  win. 
There,  in  a  nut,  is  the  problem.  We  were  out-numbered,  so  our 
only  hope  of  victory  lay  in  convincing  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  that 
we  normally  never  see  or  talk  to  that  we  were,  in  fact.  RIGHT.  Wc 
began  with  a  hastily-organized  effort,  about  six  people,  to  work  the 
streets  and  the  bars,  as  quietly  as  possible,  persuading  heads  to 
register.  This  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  gig.  because  it  had  to  be 
done  weeks  ahead  of  the  actual  campaign-before  Edwards  ,m- 
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could  begin  whipping  the  fatbacks  with 

lea  was  to  firsl  mobilize  our  hidden  vote 

md  then,  using  that  as  a  power  base,  go  alter  the 

,  vocal  "liberal  vote"  I  was  convinced  that  we  could 

ng  these  two  blocs  together  . . .  and  as  it  turned  out  I 

il    I  rial  i  ombination  would  have  won  by  at  least  100  votes 

00    but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  most  of  the  local 

lis"  would  back  oil' at  (he  last  moment,  leaving  us  with  what 

amounted,  in  the  end,  to  an  "under-30  vote"  and  a  hundred  or  so 

defectors  from  the  old,  failed-liberal  camp  who  said,  "Fuck  it,  let's 

run  Rat  out  this  time  ..." 

["heir  help  was  invaluable.  They  not  only  voted  for  Edwards,  but 
the\  came  out  front  in  newspaper  ads  and  went  on  the  air  (the  lo- 
cal radio  station)  and  said  exactly  why  they  were  going  to  do  it.  Be- 
yond that,  their  money  contributions  paid  for  more  than  half  our 
campaign;  the  rest  came  from  small  contributions  and  the  sale  of 
our  pocket  posters  . . .  and  when  it  was  all  over,  we  came  out  a  few 
dollars  ahead,  despite  our  total  failure  to  concern  ourselves  with  fi- 
nances while  the  campaign  was  happening.  I  spent  about  half  my 
time  at  the  radio  station  (there  was  no  TV),  dragging  people  in  to 
tape  Edwards  endorsements— dragging  Edwards  in  to 
make  policy  statements— and 
making  sure  the  next  day's 
schedule  would  carry  a  heavy 
load  of  our  ads.  Nobody  ever 
worried  about  the  cost,  and  in 
the  end  we  paid  every  penny 
of  the  bill— despite  the  rotten 
cop-out  of  the  radio  station's 
owner,  who  finally  endorsed 
our  opponent  in  the  main  local 
paper,  which  he  also  owns. 


■Uave  o  palm  tree  growing 'n. 


and  fire  my  .44  Magnum. 


Early  on,  our  opponent— a  55-year-old  lady  shopkeeper— grabbed 
the  crucial  noon-hour  time-slot  for  a  paid  and  heavily-slanted 
"question  and  answer  session."  There  was  nothing  we  could 
do  about  losing  that  chunk  of  prime  time  . . .  but  we  neutralized 
it  by  getting  a  local,  Murry  Roman  style  rapper  to  do  a  brutal 
take-off  on  the  (L.A.)  Ralph  Williams  Ford  commercials,  selling 
Aspen,  instead  of  used  cars  . . .  and  running  it  immediately  after 
the  old  lady's  Q&A  sessions,  with  a  background  of  Herbie  Mann's 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  It  was  a  wild,  inspired  piece  of 
work— a  masterpiece  of  audio/political  zappery,  and  I  dug  it  so 
much  that  I  made  myself  a  tape.  If  they  run  contests  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  this  one  would  be  a  sure  winner.  On  the  station  logs  it 
appears  as  "Bill  Greed  commercial,"  and  in  retrospect  it  seems 
like  the  clearest  of  all  our  statements. 

Not  even  our  supporters  liked  it.  The  satire,  they  said,  was  too 
heavy,  too  rude  and  angry  to  make  any  voting  points  with  the 
so-called  "neutral  types"  we  knew  we  had  to  convince,  in  order 
to  win.  Even  Joe  Edwards,  our  candidate,  was  afraid  of  it.  After 
the  first  day,  the  opening  flute  notes  of  that  Battle  Hymn  on  the 
radio  caused  heads  to  snap  around  and  all  conversation  to  stop  . . . 
while  everybody  listened  to  Bill  Greed's  crazed  and  venal  sales 
pitch— an  awful,  artful  mockery  of  every  effort  that  had  ever  been 
made,  then  and  now,  to  "sell  Aspen!" 

Which  gets  us  back  to  the  whole  point  of  the  campaign:  The 
argument  that  a  gang  of  big-city  greedheads  are  selling  this  place 
out  from  under  the  people  who  came  here  to  live  in  quiet,  non- 
commercial peace,  like  decent  human  beings— and  to  escape  the 
urban  horrors  that  plagued  them  in  L.A.,  the  Bay  Area,  Chicago 
and  New  York.  Most  of  us  are  living  here  because  we  like  the 
idea  of  being  able  to  walk  out  our  front  doors  and  smile  at  what 
we  see.  On  my  own  front  porch  I  have  a  palm  tree  growing  in  a 
blue  toilet  bowl  . . .  and  on  occasion  I  like  to  wander  outside, 
stark  naked,  and  fire  my  .44  Magnum  at  various  iron  gongs  I've 
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mounted  on  the  nearby  hillside.  I  like  to  load  up  on  mescalir 
and  turn  my  amplifier  up  to  110  decibels  lor  a  taste  ol  "Win 
Rabbit"  while  the  sun  comes  up  on  the  snow-peaks  along  th 
Continental  Divide.  And  when  I  drive  into  town,  still  hung 
those  peaks,  I  like  the  idea  of  calling  for  a  Tuborg  in  a  place  whei 
the  bartender  says,  "Wow,  man!  You  need  an  anchor  rope 
you  have  any  more  of  that  shit?" 

Which  is  not  entirely  the  point.  The  world  is  full  of  places  wliei 
a  man  can  run  wild  on  drugs  and  loud  music  and  fire-power 
but  not  for  long.  I  lived  a  block  above  Haight  street  for  two  year 
but  by  the  end  of  '66  the  whole  neighborhood  had  become  a  co] 
magnet  and  a  bad  sideshow.  Between  the  narks  and  the  psych 
delic  hustlers,  there  was  not  much  room  to  live. 

What  happened  in  the  Haight  echoed  earlier  scenes  in  Nor 
Beach  and  The  Village,  among  others  . . .  and  it  proved,  one 
again,  the  basic  futility  of  seizing  turf  you  can't  control.  The  p£ 
tern  never  varies:  a  low-rent  area  suddenly  blooms  new  and  loo: 
and  human— and  then  fashionable,  which  attracts  the  press  ar 
the  cops  at  about  the  same  time.  Cop  problems  attract  mo 

publicity,  which  then  attrac 
fad-salesmen  and  hustlers 
which  means  money,  ar 
that  attracts  junkies  ar 
jack-rollers.  Their  bad  actk 
causes  more  publicity  and 
for  some  perverse  reason 
an  influx  of  bored  upwar 
mobile  types  who  dig  tl 
menace  of  "white  ghett< 
life  and  whose  expens 
account  tastes  drive  loc 
rents  and  street-prices  up  and  out  of  rea> 
of  the  original  settlers  . . .  who  are  forced,  once  again,  to  move  c 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  of  the  failed  Haigl 
Ashbury  scene  was  the  exodus  to  rural  communes.  Most  of  t 
communes  failed— for  reasons  that  everybody  can  see  now, 
retrospect  (like  that  scene  in  Easy  Rider,  where  all  those  po 
freaks  were  trying  to  grow  their  crops  in  dry  sand)— but  the  ft 
that  succeeded,  like  the  Hog  Farm  in  New  Mexico,  kept  a  whe 
generation  of  heads  believing  that  the  future  lay  somewhere  oi 
side  the  cities— where  one  good  scene  after  another  had  be 
first  settled,  then  publicized,  then  busted.  The  pattern  had  1 
come  almost  a  ritual. 

Which  gets  back  to  Aspen,  where  hundreds  of  H/A  refugi 
tried  to  settle  in  the  wake  of  that  ill-fated  "summer  of  lov 
in  1967.  That  summer  was  a  wild  and  incredible  freak  sh< 
here,  but  when  winter  came  the  crest  of  that  wave  broke  and  dr 
ed  on  the  shoals  of  local  problems  such  as  jobs,  housing  and  de 
snow  on  the  road  to  shacks  that,  a  few  months  earlier,  been  eas 
accessible.  Many  of  the  West  Coast  refugees  moved  on,  but  sevB 
al  hundred  stayed;  they  hired  on  as  carpenters,  waiters,  bartenddB 
dishwashers  . . .  and  a  year  later  they  were  part  of  the  perman« 
population.  By  mid-'69  they  occupied  most  of  Aspen's  so-calll 
"low-cost  housing"— first  the  tiny  mid-town  apartment  hovels,  th  I 
out-lying  shacks,  and  finally  the  trailer  courts. 

So,  by  the  autumn  of  '69,  It  was  obvious— to  anybody  who 
any  dealings  with  the  dope/young/freak  culture— that  a  serious  vo 
registration  effort  might  yield  up  a  formidable  power-base  for  a  n 
kind  of  candidate.  Aspen's  last  mayoral  election,  in  1967,  had  be 
decided  on  a  plurality  of  some  50  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  650.  T 
time,  we  knew,  the  total  would— or  could— be  more  than  1000 
and,  given  the  kaleidoscope  realities  of  a  three-way  race,  we  thou 
a  Freak  Power  candidate  might  have  a  good  chance  of  winning 

Which  was  true— except  that  I  assured  Joe  Edwards,  in 
course  of  persuading  him  to  run,  that  he  would  certain!}  haw- 


hi 
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sted  "underground  vote,"  hut  also  of  the 

which  agreed  with  US  on  nearly  every  issue. 

f  pi  iicct  coalition  candidate:  lie  was  a  29  year-old 

a<  cr,  whose  only  known  success  in  a  year  of  law 

been  a  far-out,  wild-eyed  suit  against  the  city  for  "ha- 

■ .  n!  hippies"  Beyond  that,  he  was  on  the  platform  com- 

ol  a  newly  formed  liberal-action  group  called  the  Citizens 

Km  (  ommunity  Action    which  seemed  to  guarantee  their  support. 

Both  Edwards  and  the  CCA  were  pro-hippie,  antidevelopment 

and  generally  opposed,  on  all  fronts,  to  the  plastic  money-fuckers 

who've  been  selling  every  chunk  and  parcel  of  this  valley  they've 

been  able  to  gel  their  hands  on  for  the  past  ten  years. 


A  series  of  CCA  meetings  had  distilled  the  issues  - 
and  a  small  but  very  articulate  voting  base— for 
a  genuine,  grass-roots  revolt.  The  program,  in  a 
nut,  was  to  drive  the  real  estate  goons  completely  out 
of  the  valley:  to  prevent 
the  State  Highway  Dept. 
from  bringing  a  4-lane 
highway  into  town  and 
in  fact  to  ban  all  auto 
traffic  from  every  down- 
town street.  Turn  them 
all  into  grassy  malls, 
where  everybody— even 
freaks— can  do  whatever's 
right.  The  cops  would 
become  trash  collectors 
and  maintenance  men 
for  a  fleet  of  municipal 
bicycles,  for  anybody  to 
use.  No  more  huge,  space- 
killing  apartment  build- 
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gnm.  You  could  either 


'ction  circuit." 


ings  to  block  the  view,  from  any 
downtown  street,  of  anybody  who  might  want  to  look  up  and 
see  the  mountains.  No  more  land-rapes,  no  more  busts  for  "flute- 
playing"  or  "blocking  the  sidewalk"  . . .  fuck  the  tourists,  dead-end 
the  highway,  zone  the  greedheads  out  of  existence,  and  in  general 
create  a  town  where  people  can  live  like  human  beings,  instead  of 
slaves  to  some  bogus  sense  of  Progress  that  is  driving  us  all  mad. 

Obviously,  we  had  a  heavy  program  . . .  and  in  retrospect  I 
have  to  wonder  how  in  hell  we  came  within  six  votes  of  winning 
the  whole  gig.  One  of  our  problems,  on  election  day,  was  that  all 
of  our  poll-watchers  were  bearded.  Even  our  liberal  sympathizers 
objected  to  the  image  we  were  presenting  to  "the  public."  But  in 
fact  we  had  no  choice:  The  lame-duck  mayor  had  spent  half  the 
previous  day  on  the  radio,  screeching  threats  of  prison  terms  and 
gang-beatings  for  any  hair-freak  who  dared  to  show  up  at  the 
polls.  I  tried  to  have  him  arrested  for  "intimidating  voters;"  his 
broadcasts  were  a  clear  violation  of  the  law— but  the  D.A.  told 
me  to  get  fucked.  "You'll  have  to  police  the  election  yourselves," 
he  said— and  so  we  did.  But  the  only  people  willing  to  be  Ed- 
wards poll-watchers  tended  to  be  weird-looking. 

The  Mayor  was  running  his  own  candidate,  the  local  magis- 
trate, and  by  the  final  week  of  the  campaign  he  knew  he  was  in 


bad  trouble.  It  was  obvious,  by  then,  that  Joe  Edwards  -the  Le) 
candidate  had  built  such  a  tidal  wave  of  momentum  that  th 
Right  was  already  croaked  . . .  and  that  the  only  question, 
election  day,  was  how  far  the  freak  tide  would  carry.  The  fa 
backs'  only  hope,  in  the  end,  was  the  old  lady/shopkeeper  whos 
platform  consisted  of  an  endorsement  by  the  local  Contractor: 
Association  and  her  claim  that  all  she  really  wanted  was  to  "b 
the  town's  den-mother." 

She  was  the  "middle-road  candidate,"  the  androgynous  Ik< 
figure  of  all  our  nightmares  . . .  and  although  she  won  only  on 
of  the  three  wards,  she  won  that  one  (a  new,  Orange-county  sty 
sub-division)  so  heavily  that  her  Agnewville  vote 
nally  cancelled  our  wins  in  the  other  two  ward 
The  final  tally  wasn't  in  until  after  midnight,  and  1 
then  our  headquarters  was  a  madhouse  of  ba 
mescaline  freakouts  and  loonies  screaming  for  d 
namite.  I  had  the  pre 
1  ence  of  mind  to  remai 
I  un-armed— which  prove 
1  wise,  because  by  the  en 
|  of  election  night  I  was 
I  a  killing  rage. 

We  had  run  the  who 

S  campaign  with  a  powe 

I  nut  of  about  six  peopl 

|  and  when  the  final  cou; 

I  came  in,  each  one  of  l 

|  knew  at  least  three  pe 

l\  pie  who  hadn't  bothere 

I  to  vote  or  who'd  mocke 

I  our  efforts  to  persuac 

1  them  to  register.  "Po 

|  tics  is  bullshit,"  th< 

I  said.  "You  fuckers  a 

kidding  yourselves  wi 

I  this  Joe  Edwards 

^:a^Kea  ■  ■  ■  you  don't  have 

chance."  By  dawn 

the  next  morning  we  had  the  voting  lists  t 

gether  and  it  was  easy  to  see  why  we  lost:  A 

most  thirty  of  the  town's  most  infamous  hea< 

had  either  failed  or  refused  to  vote.  Some  we 

too  stoned  to  make  it  to  the  polls,  others  h* 

left  town,  temporarily,  without  making  the  fiv 

minute  effort  to  sign  up  for  an  absentee  ball 

...  a  few  had  forgotten,  they  said,  to  register  . 

and  another  dozen  or  80  had  simply  opted  out,  insisting  that 

wasn't  worth  the  effort. 

So  the  new  Mayor  of  Aspen  is  a  giddy  old  lady  who  wou| 
feel  honored  to  go  down  on  Agnew.  Looking  back  on  the  ele 
tion,  there  are  two  ways  to  see  it:  1 )  That  we  were  lucky  to 
bilize  enough  heads,  on  a  one-shot  basis,  to  come  within 
votes  (or  one)  of  winning  anything  ...  or  2)  That  our  last-mini 
rush  to  make  Freak  Power  a  voting  reality  came  close  to  a  wei 
and  "impossible"  victory  . . .  and  that  the  Edwards  campaij 
forged  a  power  base  and  a  new  voice  in  this  country  that,  in  I 
ture  elections,  the  fatbacks  can't  ignore. 

n  the  uproar  surrounding  the  mayor's  race,  nobody  noticed  tl 
we  managed  to  elect  two  heads  to  the  City  Council.  Those  tv 
along  with  the  two  liberals  elected,  gives  us  a  probable  4-2  n 
jority  on  the  Council— which  is  crucial  on  issues  like  Hippie-Purg 
Dope  Crackdowns,  Pork  Barrel  expenditures  and  that  kind  of  en 
There  is  no  question  that  now  for  the  first  time  local  laws  are 
ing  to  be  enforced  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis.  No  more  hair-hassl 
or  busts  for  blocking  the  sidewalk  . . .  and  it's  weird,  in  rclrospc 
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II-,  id  turn  tluii  whole  scene  around, 

.  like  one  of  the  heaviest   getting  rid  of  the 

n  -election  in  November  of  1^70,  not  many 

and  ii  the  Joe  Edwards  campaign  was  any  indi- 

have  the  votes  to  elect  almost  anybody  with  a  valid 

\t  the  moment  1  seem  to  be  the  only  serious 

i  ;<  candidate   and  that's  ;i  horror,  because  I'm  not  really 

rig  foi  work  these  days,  and  particularly  not  as  the  Main  Pig. 

upporters  assure  me,  however,  that  I'm  likely  to  be  sucked 

into  office  by  means  of  a  spontaneous  draft,  so  I  am  already  hard 

at  work  compiling  a  list  of  qualified  deputies  to  carry  the  load. 

M\  own  responsibility,  as  I  see  it,  will  be  mainly  philosophical. 

Christ  ...  I  seem  to  be  running  on.  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that 
we  made  a  serious  Power  Bid  here,  and  almost  won.  I  mention  it 
because  the  formula  we  used  could  work  a  lot  of  oth- 
er places,  particularly  in  any  town  or  small  commu- 
nity with  a  recent  influx  of  heads  &  urban  refugees. 
The  formula,  as  such,  sounds  simple,  but  making  it 
work  can  be  a  goddamn  nightmare— unless,  of  course, 
you  start  with  a  clear  majority.  Otherwise,  you  have 
to  work  off  of  a  minority  pow- 
er base  and  somehow  persuade 
a  lot  of  straight/alien  types  that 
you're  Right. . . . 

Ciao, 
Hunter 
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o  Lynn  Nesbit. 

Thompson  wrote  this  enter- 
taining hut  tangential  letter  to 
his  literary  agent,  trying  to  sort  out 
the  various  overlapping  projects  he 
was  working  on. 
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doctor  because  Rafelson  has  freaked  in  the  kitchen  &  fallen 
top  of  a  huge  sleeping  Dobennan.  which  has  bitten  him  &  drav 
blood  ...  and  Rock  is  screaming  "I  knew  these  goddamn  do 
would  turn  on  us  sooner  or  later!"  And  my  wile  is  crying  becau 
somebody  poured  the  peyole  lea  into  the  chicken  curry 
the  minute  1  hang  up  on  Clancy,  Wenner  yanks  me  aside  &  sa 
"Look  at  this"— which  is  a  list  of  inoculations  I  have  to  get  befo 
leaving  for  Saigon  on  June  1,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  might 
well  start  right  then  by  shooting  up  with  that  fine  chicken  cur 
tea  ...  but  at  that  point  I'm  still  trying  to  be  reasonable,  althouj 
[Bill]  Noonan  the  mad  Coroner  is  slobbering  over  Rafelsoi 
wound  and  suddenly  the  phone  rings  again  &  this  time  i 
[lawyer]  Oscar  Acosta  in  East  LA,  screaming  that  the  Pigs  ha 
surrounded  his  house  &  are  about  to  finish  him  off  with  musta 
gas  . . .  and  just  then  the  door  opens  &  some  fre; 
rushes  in  yelling,  "We  need  a  thousand  dollars 
once  for  the  lawsuit."  Which  is  a  lawsuit  to  tie 
the  Aspen  city  govt,  for  the  next  two  years,  guara 
teed  chaos  &  civic/fiscal  collapse  . . .  and  just  thi 
I  remember  that  I  haven't  paid  the  electric  bill' 
the  lights  might  go  off  any  minu 
&  I  don't  have  any  kerosene 
now  all  three  Dobermans  ha 
gone  wild  on  the  smell  of  bloc 
&  the  noise  is  so  bad  that  I  ha 
to  hang  up  on  Oscar  &  leave  hi 
to  his  fate  and. 

Well,  why  go  on?  That  see 
is  pure  fiction,  of  course.  It  coi 
never  have  happened.  Especia 
in  writing.  And  to  that  end 
suspect  you  should  bury  the  ft 
page  of  this  letter.  All  I  meant 
convey,  when  I 


February  22,  1971 

Woody  Creek,  Colorado 
Dear  Lynn  . . . 

I  need  advice  at  once.  My  priorities  are  becoming  badly 
scrambled.  The  other  night  I  found  myself  roaming  around 
my  house  in  a  crowd  &  wondering  who  might  be  good  for 
the  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  while  Billy  Hitchcock's  girl- 
friend is  cooking  up  a  pot  of  peyote  tea  on  my  stove  and 
[Rolling  Stone  editor  in  chief]  Jann  Wenner  is  on  the  telephone 
screaming  at  Gates  Lear  Jet  in  Denver  trying  to  charter  a 
plane  to  LA  at  once  because  he  (Wenner)  can't  communi- 
cate with  [producer  and  director]  Bob  Rafelson  who's  too 
stoned  to  remember  where  he  left  (or  put,  or  sent)  his  Lear 
Jet  that  he  just  flew  in  on  . . .  and  all  this  is  happening  in  the 
kitchen  while  [venture  capitalist]  Arthur  Rock  is  having  some 
kind  of  public  crisis  in  the  living  room  wondering  out  loud 
whether  to  put  a  million  dollars  behind  [George]  McGovern 
along  with  his  partner  Max  Palevsky  who  seems  to  own  not  only 
Xerox  but  Rolling  Stone  &  just  about  everything  else  in  the  fuck- 
ing world  except  enough  mescaline  to  get  thru  the  nite  on  . . .  and 
the  instant  Wenner  gets  off  the  phone  it  rings  &  here's  [John] 
Clancy  &  [Warren]  Hinckle  both  crazy  drunk  at  the  Plaza  trying 
to  sell  Scanlan's  to  Rock  for  a  massive  tax  loss  and  Rock  is  so 
stoned  he  thinks  it's  [New  York  mayor  John]  Lindsay  calling  him 
for  money  to  fight  [Edmund]  Muskie  &  McGovern  . . .  and  some- 
body says,  "No,  it's  Max  demanding  drugs"  and  meanwhile 
Clancy  is  shouting  "It's  all  over,  your  money  is  doomed."  And  all 
I  can  curse  him  for  is  being  drunk  &  Irish  or  maybe  Jewish,  or  at 
least  a  lawyer  . . .  and  suddenly  people  are  yelling  "Hang  up! 
Hang  up  on  that  bastard!"  Which  Clancy  hears  &  goes  crazy 
with  rage  because  he  thinks  they  know  he's  calling  . . .  but  actu- 
ally nobody  knows  who's  calling,  or  cares,  but  they  want  to  call  a 
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ina  'I  knew  these  dogs 


S  tea  into  the  chicken  curr, 


started,  was  a  sense  of  stone-mad  helple 
ness  in  a  scene  so  weird  that  it's  hard  to  understand  how  the  In 
to  all  that  craziness  could  be  too  broke  to  buy  a  pack  of  cigarett 
So  let's  chalk  it  off  to  fiction — 


F 


rom  Tom  Wolfe. 

During  his  travels, 
Thompson. 


author  Tom   Wolfe  often  wrote  his  frie 


February  25,  19 
Le  Grande  Hot 
Rome,  Italy 


Dear  Hunter, 

I've  been  in  Italy  on  a  LECTURE  tour,  which  has  been  pre 
funny  stuff.  My  audiences  look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  new  Oldsn 
bile,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  I  tell  them  about  you  and  I 
angels  from  time  to  time,  and  Ihey  seem  to  think  you're  era; 
That's  just  the  point,  I  tell  them.  No  writer  in  Italy  would  nut 
of  such  an  excursion,  because  it  would  be  LTNPROFESSORIAL    th; 
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,  among  writers  here,  journalists  included. 

i  book  [The  New  Journalism]  I  expect  to 

■  Vfarch.  I  have  a  section  of  the  ANGELS  slated, 

ed  to  use  one  of  your  superb  Scanlan's  pieces 

is  fin  winds,  man). 

rj  win  SHER11 1  light  with  great  relish  . . .  You  accom- 

iore  b)  NOT  winning,  just  coming  close,  I  think. 

Keep  em  flying! 
Tom  Wolfe 


T 


D  lorn  Wolfe. 

Thompson  responds  lo  Wolfe's  note,  lambasting  him  with  hu- 
mor about  his  cushy  trip  lecturing  in  Italy. 


OK  for  that,  you  thieving  pile  of  albino  warts.  You  better  set 
lie  your  goddamn  affairs  because  your  deal  is  about  to  go  down 
"Unprofessorial,"  indeed!  You  scurvy  wop!  I'll  have  your  god 
damn  femurs  ground  into  bone  splinters  if  you  ever  mention  m> 
name  again  in  connexion  with  that  horrible  "new  journalism' 
shuck  you're  promoting. 

Ah,  this  greed,  this  malignancy!  Where  will  it  end?  What  filth) 
weight  in  your  soul  has  made  you  sink  so  low?  Doctor  Bloor  wa; 
right!  Hyenas  are  taking  over  the  world!  Oh  Jesus!!!  What  else  car 
I  say?  Except  to  warn  you,  once  again,  that  the  hammer  of  justict 
looms,  and  that  your  filthy  white  suit  will  become  a  flaming  shroud 

Sincerely 
Hunter 


March  3,  1971 
Woody  Creek,  Colorado 
Dear  Tom  . . . 

You  worthless  scumsucking  bastard.  I  just  got  your  letter  of 
Feb  25  from  Le  Grande  Hotel  in  Roma,  you  swine!  Here  you 
are  running  around  fucking  Italy  in  that  filthy  white  suit  at  a 
thousand  bucks  a  day  laying  all  kinds  of  stone  gibberish  & 
honky  bullshit  on  those  poor  wops  who  can't  tell  the  difference 
. . .  while  I'm  out  here  in  the  middle  of  these  goddamn  frozen 
mountains  in  a  death-battle  with  the  taxman  &  nursing  cheap 
wine  while  my  dogs  go  hungry  &  my  cars  explode  and  a  legion 
of  nazi  lawyers  makes  my  life  a  goddamn  Wobbly  nightmare — 

You  decadent  pig.  Where  the  fuck  do  you  get  the  nerve  to  go 
around  telling  those  wops  that  I'm  crazy?  You  worthless  cock- 
sucker.  My  Italian  tour  is  already 
arranged  for  next  spring  &  I'm  going  SINCERELY, 

to  do  the  whole  goddamn  trip  wear-  1A/  ir   , 

.    .  w       ,  r.  ,  ,            ,    „,  A  Tom  Wolfe  letter 

ins  a  bright  red  field  marshall s  uni-  .    TU                  ... 

00  .to  Thompson  and  the 

form  &  accompanied  by  six  speed-  response,  calling 

freak  bodyguards  bristling  with  Mace  Wolfe  a  "thieving 

bombs  &  when  I  start  talking  about  pi|e  of  albino  warts"  for 

American  writers  &  the  name  Tom  "laying  all  kinds 

Wolfe  comes  up,  by  god,  you're  going  of  stone  gibberish" 

to  wish  you  were  born  a  fucking  on  foreigners, 
iguana! 


1jE  grand  hotel 
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To  Jim  Silberman,  Random  House. 
Silberman,  Tlwmpson's  editor,  asked  him  to  provide  an  explana 
tion  of  how  his  book  Fear  and  Loathing  in  Las  Vegas  (publishet 
in  1971)  was  written,  and  whether  it  should  be  considered  journalism  o 
fiction.  In  his  response,  Thompson  gives  a  fascinating  portrayal  of  the  sc 
cial  and  political  conditions  out  of  which  the  "New  Journalism"  evolved. 

June  1971 
Woody  Creek,  Coloradc 
Dear  Jim  . . . 

Under  normal  circumstances  it  should  never  be  necessary  fo 

a  writer  to  explain  how  his  work  should  be  read.  In  theory,  all  lit 

erature  &  even  journalism  should  be  taken  on  its  own  intrinsi 

merits— above  &  beyond  (or  even  below)  the  confusing  context 

of  whatever  reality  surrounded  the  act  of  writing.  This  was  th 

keystone  of  the  New  Criticism,  a  now-discredited  "school"  o 

elitist/academic  criticism  that  flourished  in  the  1950's  and  largel 

accounted  for  the  massive  loss  of  interest  in  all  forms  of  "fiction 

writing  by  the  end  of  the  1960's— or  at  least  all  forms  of  "fiction 

except  what  some  managed  to  peddle  as  "new  journalism." 

This  is  a  term  that  Tom  Wolfe  has  been  trying  to  explain,  o 

the  lecture-stump,  for  more  than  five  years  . . 

and  the  reason  he's  ne\ 
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A  true  story... 

« It  is  rumored  in  Marseille  that  the 

Phoenicians  returned  from  the  Crusades 

with  an  exotic  plant  possessing  wondrous 

cleansing  properties. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Olive  Oil  had 

the  same  qualities.  Since  those  times,  in 

the  Old  Port,  generations  of 

Master  Soap  Makers  have 

:reated  these  magical  cubes 

md  perfumed  them 

with  flowers,  spices  and 

wood  essential  oils». 


)livier  Baussan,  L'Occitane's  Founder. 


Soapd, 

candles,  fragrances. . . 

all  L'Occitane  products 

have  a  jouL 


L'Occitane 


EN    PROVEN  CE 

For  the  store  nearest  you,  or  to  request  a  catalog,  call  :  1  888  623  2880 

loccitane.com 
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rlj  define  "the  new  journalism"  is  thai  it 

except  maybe  in  the  minds  of  people  with 

I  interest  in  the  "old  journalism"   editors,  pro- 

>    reviewers  who  refused  to  understand  thai  some 

ol  the  country's  young  writers  no  longer  recognized 

ii  fiction  and  journalism, 
lie  senile  strictures  of  the  New  Criticism  made  tradi- 
fi<  tion    irrelevant,  the  hopeless  stagnancy  of  traditional 
journalism    the  Hearst/Hecht  mentality    made  it  impossible  for 
anybodj  who  took  himself  seriously  as  a  Writer  to  work  for  a 
newspaper  or  even  a  magazine. 
in  1960  the  pinnacle  of  journal- 
ism was  an  editor's  slot  at  Time 
Inc.,  and  the  pinnacle  of  fiction 
was  selling  tone  poems  about 
the  bird-baths  of  your  doomed 
youth  to  The  New  Yorker. 

The  choice  was  pretty  grim. 
You  could  either  "get  involved 
in  reality"  and  be  a  rewrite  hack 
for  TIME,  or  you  could  hunker 
down  with  your  intensely  pri- 
vate memories  and  be  a  star  on 
the  cocktail/fiction  circuit.  But, 
either  way,  you  were  fucked— 
particularly  if  you  were  20 
years  old  and  inclined  to  take 
the  real  world  seriously.  There 
was  simply  no  room,  no  way  to 
make  a  living,  in  that  twilight 
of  the  Eisenhower  Era  for  any- 
body who  might  want  to  bring 
a  writer's  fine  eye  &  perspec- 
tive to  the  mundane  "realities" 
of  journalism. 

Probably  the  first  big  breakthrough  on  this  front  TYPE  CAST 

was  Jack  Kerouac's  On  the  Road— a.  long  rambling  a  self-portrait 

piece  of  personal  journalism  that  the  publisher  ( Vik-         of  Thompson  at  work 
ing)  called  "fiction"  because  if  they'd  said  it  was  in  Woody  Creek, 

"journalism"  no  Literary  Critic  would  touch  it.  Not  Colorado,  1968. 

even  the  book  editors  for  time  and  The  New  York 
Times.  And  if  they  ignored  it,  the  book  would  die  on  the  vine. 

As  it  was.  On  the  Road  had  sold  less  than  20,000  copies  in 
hardcover  at  the  peak  of  its  infamy  . . .  and  it  was  only  after  Allen 
Ginsberg's  Howl  got  busted  for  Obscenity  and  the  trial  was  cov- 
ered by  life  that  Kerouac  became  notorious  as  "the  spokesman 
for  the  Beat  Generation."  And,  with  that,  the  mass  media  had  a 
profitable  excuse  to  recognize  what  they  called  "a  whole  new  style 
of  writing." 

But  the  only  thing  new  about  it  was  the  sudden  official  sanction 
for  novelists  and  poets  to  focus  on  the  world  we  were  all  living  in. 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti's  savage  description  of  a  testimonial  dinner 
for  "good  ole  Ike"  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  poem  ["Tentative 
Description  of  a  Dinner  Given  for  the  Impeachment  of  President 
Eisenhower,"  1958],  but  it  was  really  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  different 
from  Harrison  Salisbury's  articles,  on  the  front  page  of  The  New- 
York  Times,  about  Eisenhower's  aborted  "good  will  trip"  to  Japan 
in  1960.  It  was  clear  that  both  Ferlinghetti  and  Salisbury  were  call- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  a  jibbering,  ignorant  old  fool, 
surrounded  at  all  times  by  thieves  and  flunkies  and  self-serving  ad- 
visors who  were  either  hit-men  for  the  Captains  of  Commerce  or 
in  some  cases  the  Captains,  themselves— like  Defense  Secretary 
Charles  Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors,  or  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Robert  Anderson,  one  of  America's  most  powerful  oil  barons. 

The  "Beat"  writers  were  a  main  force  in  the  national  uprising 
of  I960  that  resulted  in  the  shocking  defeat  of  Richard  Nixon,  the 


incumbent  vice-president,  by  a  relatively  unknown  Senator  name 
John  I  Kennedy,  The  same  people  who  instinctively  identifier 
with  the  mad  angst  of  Howl  and  the  high  speed  underground  n 
hellion  of  On  the  Road  also  understood  personally,  if  not  polit 
cally  the  importance  of  beating  Nixon.  Because  it  was  clear,  eve 
then,  that  he  represented  what  Robert  Kennedy,  in  early  I96£ 
called  "the  dark  side  of  the  American  character."  Both  Kennedy 
understood  this— which  was  easier  for  them  than  for  most  of  th 
rest  of  us,  because  in  the  protracted  combat  of  a  political  can 
paign  you  are  forced  to  know  your  opponent    because  every  mov 

you  make,  every  word  you  sa 
(even  privately,  because  an 
sign  of  weakness  or  pessimist 
in  a  candidate  might  demo 
alize  everybody  around  hin 
.  .  .  your  whole  lifestyle 
geared,  hyper-critically.  to  dec 
ing  with  the  enemy,  whic 
means  you  get  to  know  hit 
pretty  well.  Perhaps  not  pe 
sonally,  because  even  in  seen* 
like  Debates  and  Person 
Confrontations  the  campaig 
machinery  intrudes  and  ove 
whelms  ...  in  the  same  sen; 
that  the  frenzied  public  m 
chinery  surrounding  a  Heav 
weight  Championship  Boil 
makes  it  just  about  impol 
sible  fdl 


"n  Amos  eve  we  are  going  t 
bna  d°3  with  nopolJh, 
™"»y  people  will  see  H." 


anybody  involved  in  it  to  act  hu- 
man. At  least  not  on  a  public  level.  The  roles  are  n| 
created  for  the  actors,  no  more.  And  mystery  is  always  en  vogit 


M 


emo  from  the  global-affairs  desk. 

After  traveling  from  Saigon  to  Hong  Kong  and  Bangkt 

and  then  to  Vientiane  to  cover  the  American  evacuation 
Saigon  for  Rolling  Stone,  Thompson  sent  Jann  Wenner  this  poignct 
account  of  an  encounter  with  a  hotel  clerk. 


May  4,  19 
Laos 
I  have  finally  arrived  in  Vientiane,  after  a  long  and  torturous  fn 
day  journey  from  Saigon,  via  Hong  Kong  and  Bangkok.  Wher 
walked  into  the  Lane  Xang  Hotel  last  night,  sometime  aroui 
two-thirty  in  the  morning  in  a  drenching  monsoon  rain,  the  m 
at  the  desk  first  refused  to  let  me  register  because  he  said  I  had  i 
reservation  . . .  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  dependi 
on  which  view  of  the  understandably  scrambled  Indochinese  mil 
one  subscribes  to  in  these  menacing  times— but  in  fact  I  had  sen 
cable  from  Hong  Kong,  requesting  a  large  room  with  a  king-si 
bed,  quick  access  to  the  pool  and  a  view  of  the  Mekong  Riv 
which  flows  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

After  a  fairly  savage  argument,  the  night-clerk  agreed  to  a  co 
promise.  He  would  give  me  the  best  suite  in  the  hotel  for  as  lo 
as  I  wanted,  provided  I  gave  him  twenty  green  American  doll; 
at  once  for  the  company  of  his  daughter  tor  the  rest  of  the  night. 
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Computers  that 

understand 
your  business? 


Are  these 
people  crazy: 


? 


We  don't  think  so. 

They  are  all  highly  successful  organizations.  And  they 
Jidn't  get  to  be  that  way  by  trusting  their  fortunes  to 
mciful  ideas.  Another  thing  they  have  in  common  is  that 
ley  all  use  Autonomy  software. 

Which  means  their  computers  now  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  collect,  collate  and  store  data. 

They  have  software  that  reads,  understands 
and  makes  sense  of  the  rapidly  increasing  amount  of 
information  that  is  essential  to  their  continuing 
success. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  their  computers  can  now 
assess  the  value  and  significance  of  information.  So  that  it 
is  prioritized,  distributed  and  acted  upon  with  a  speed  and 


effectiveness  that  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
until  very  recently. 

Based  on  sophisticated  applications  of  probability 
theory,  Autonomy  software  is  bringing  huge 
competitive  advantages  to  all  the  organizations  listed 
above. 

And  their  number  is  increasing  everyday. 

There  are  in  fact  very  few  businesses  that  couldn't  reap 
similar  benefits  by  installing  Autonomy  products. 

And  frankly  they'd  be  crazy  not  to.  For  more 
information  on  how  Autonomy  products  can  improve 
your  business  performance  call  us  toll  free  at 
l-877-MYAUTONOMY  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.autonomy.com. 
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Autonomy.  ^ 

Read  between  the  lines. * 
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oung  and  beautiful  student   not  a  bar  girl" 
nil  would  certainly  have  no  objection  to  be- 
liree  in  the  morning  and  hauled  over  to  the  ho- 
hellish  rainstorm,  just  in  order  to  make  me  happy. 
I  said    "You  are  dealing  with  a  very  tired  person. 
:.  ihing  I  need  to  make  me  happy  is  a  long  sleep  in  a 
iili  nobody  bothering  me.   I   have  nothing  against 
ii  daughter.  I'm  sure  she's  a  wonderful  person 
bul  \v  ri>  don't  I  just  give  you  twenty  dollars  and 
nevei  mind  about  waking  her  up  tonight.  If  she's 
Tree  around  noon  tomorrow,  maybe  we  can  have 
lunch  at  the  White  Rose." 


9 


The  man  winced.  Nobody's  "daughter"  goes  near 
the  White  Rose.  It  is  one  of  the  scurviest  and 
most  infamous  bangios  in  all  of  Indochina 
even  worse  than  "Lucy's" 
in  Saigon  and  the  mo- 
ment I  said  that  name  and 
saw  the  man's  face  I  knew 
I'd  said  both  the  right  and 
wrong  thing  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  grievously  in- 
sulted, but  at  least  we  un- 
derstood each  other. ...  So 
he  had  one  of  his  assistant 
pimps  carry  my  bags  up  to 
number  224,  a  rambling 
suite  of  rooms  half-hidden 
under  the  top  flight  of  wide 
white-tiled  stair/ramps  that 
rise  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
Lane  Xang  lobby.  When  I 
first  went  into  224,  it  took 
me  about  two  minutes  to 
find  the  bed;  it  was  around 
the  corner  and  down  a  15 
foot  hallway  from  the  re- 
frigerator and  black-leather- 
topped  bar  and  ten-foot  tan 
couch  and  five  tan  easy 
chairs  and  the  hardwood 
writing  desk  and  the  sliding 
glass  doors  on  the  pool- 
facing  balcony  outside  the 
living  room  of  #224  . . .  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall- 
way, half-hidden  by  the 
foundation  of  the  central 
stairway,  was  another  big  room  with  a  king-sized  bed,  another 
screened  balcony,  another  telephone  and  another  air  conditioner, 
along  with  a  pink-tiled  bathroom  with  two  sinks,  a  toilet  and  a 
bidet,  and  a  deep  pink  bathtub  about  nine  feet  long. 

"We  normally  charge  fifty  dollars  a  day  for  this  one,"  he  said. 
"But  in  your  case,  I'll  sell  it  for  forty." 

"You  must  be  sick,"  I  said.  "I  had  a  better  suite  than  this  at  the 
Continental  in  Saigon  for  twenty— with  two  beds  and  a  ceiling  fan." 

He  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling  and  sucked  on  his  gums 
for  a  moment,  then  looked  me  in  the  eye  and  said:  "Okay,  I'll  sell 
it  for  twenty-five." 

I  shrugged.  "Why  not?"  I  walked  over  to  the  refrigerator  to 
get  some  ice,  but  there  was  none.  Both  he  and  his  henchman 
were  baffled  . . .  until  I  had  a  look  at  the  wiring  and  saw  that  it 
was  not  plugged  in.  None  of  the  lamps  were  plugged  in  either— 
along  with  both  air  conditioners  and  the  hot  water  heater  in  the 
bathroom.  Suite  #224  had  obviously  not  been  used  in  quite  a  while. 


HUNTER'S  LICENSE 

Thompson  at  home 

in  Woody  Creek,  October  II 

2000.  As  a  young  man, 

he  told  a  hippie-hater, 

"You're  going  to  see  a  lot 

more  of  me  before  you  get 


I  asked  the  night-clerk  if  he  would  get  me  a  bucket  of  ice 
Somewhere  in  the  bowels  of  my  luggage  I  had  a  film-can  of  ex 
tremely  powerful  Cambodian  red,  along  with  a  quart  of  Jacl 
Daniels  I'd  just  bought  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  prospect  of  a  lev 
iced  drinks  along  with  a  pipeload  of  paralytic  hallucination 
seemed  just  about  right  for  that  moment  . . .  followed  by  fi fleet 
or  sixteen  hours  of  stuporous  sleep. 

Bul  my  new  buddy,  the  bashful  pimp,  had  not  yet  tied  thi 
knot  in  his  half  of  the  bargain.  "Very  good,"  hi 
said  finally.  "I  will  order  your  ice  when  I  go  dowr 
stairs  to  call  my  daughter." 
"What?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  "You  will  like  her.  She 
very  beautiful."  Then  he  smiled  and  held  out  hi 
hand.  "Twenty  dollars,  please. ..." 
your  pension."  \  hesitated  for  a  moment,  listening  to  the  rail 

pounding  the  palm  tree 
outside  my  window,  then 
reluctantly  pulled  out  m 
wallet  and  gave  him 
twenty-dollar  bill.  I  had  see 
enough  of  Vientiane  on  th 
drive  into  town  from  th 
airport  to  know  I'd  be  i 
very  grave  trouble  if  I  gc 
thrown  out  of  the  Lan 
Xang  at  three-thirty  in  th 
morning  in  the  middle  of 
blinding  monsoon,  haulin 
an  electric  typewriter  and 
soft-leather  suitcase,  with  n 
currency  except  U.S.  an 

Hong  Kong  dollars,  and  nc 

/  ^1  speaking  a  word  of  Lac 

tian  or  even  enough  Frenc 
to  beat  on  somebody's  doc 
and  ask  for  directions  t 
another  hotel.  .  .  .  No, 
couldn't  stand  that;  but 
wasn't  sure  I  could  stan 
the  kind  of  nasty  scene 
suspected  this  humorles 
fat  little  hustler  was  plai 
ning  to  lay  on  me,  eithe| 


iT 
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•Have  a  big  house,  about  20  acres, 
amenities...  a  bike,       ( 
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a  good  place  to  hide. 


As  he  opened  the  door  to  leave 
said,  "That  money  is  for  ice,  okay?  Just  bring  me  a  bucket  of  ic 
and  keep  the  money  yourself.  I'll  talk  to  your  daughter  tomorrow 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  back  at  me,  but  his  ey 
were  blank  and  I  could  tell  his  brain  was  busy  with  other  mallei 
Then  he  pulled  the  door  shut  behind  him  and  left  me  alone 
the  room.  I  slumped  back  on  the  couch  and  opened  a  bottle 
hot  bourbon,  propping  it  up  on  my  chest  and  my  chin  so  I  cou 
drink  with  only  a  slight  movement  of  my  lower  lip  while  I  li 
tened  to  the  rain  and  tried  not  to  think  about  anything  at  all  . 
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unp  off  the 

w-carb 
jandwagon 

vhile  you  still 
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Ealwilhprw 


With  its  40-30-30  balance  of  carbs,  protein  and  dietary  fat,  BALANCE  BAR"  gives  your 
/  fuel  it  needs  to  help  you  perform  at  top  levels.  Plus  it  has  19  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  even  soy. 
Got  the  energy  to  learn  more?  Then  check  out  Balance.com. 
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GREAT  DAME 

Irene  Diamond,  w; 
has  given  away  rr 
than  S300  millio/ 
to  foster  worthy  c 
photographed  in ' 
office  in  the  Seai 
Building  in  New  7 


REBEL  WITH  A  PURSE 


After  giving  millions  for  AIDS  research,  and  now  gun  control,  Irene  Diamond 
may  be  New  York's  savviest,  most  effective  philanthropist.  But  the  petite  90-year-old 
energy  has  always  been  a  potent  weapon,  whether  in  her  pioneering  Hollywood 

T  career  or  in  the  fight  to  control  her  beloved  husband  s  legacy 

BY  PATRICIA  BOSWORTH  I 

_J 


he  dinner  party  last  May  was,  to 
put  it  mildly,  very  impressive— a 
gathering  of  about  70  of  the  most 
influential  and  creative  men  and 
women  in  New  York,  including  Agnes 
Gund,  president  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art;  Aryeh  Neier  of  George  Soros's  Open 
Society  Institute;  Joseph  Polisi,  president  of 
the  Juilliard  School;  Jonathan  Fanton,  pres- 
ident of  the  MacArthur  Foundation;  Nobel 
laureate  Dr.  Torsten  Wiesel  and  his  wife, 
the  writer  Jean  Siein;  former  mayor  of  New 
York  City  David  Dinkins;  New  York  City 
Ballet  director  Peter  Martins;  arts  educator 
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Jacques  d'Amboise;  Susan  Wadsworth,  di- 
rector of  Young  Concert  Artists;  and  chore- 
ographer Martha  Clarke.  They  had  con- 
verged in  the  elegant  home  of  investment 
banker  Peter  Kimmelman  and  his  wife,  El- 
brun,  to  toast  Irene  Diamond  on  the  eve  of 
her  90th  birthday.  The  finest  champagne 
bubbled  in  twinkling  crystal  as  they  raised 
their  glasses  to  the  guest  of  honor. 

Diamond,  a  trim,  petite  lady  with  dark, 
penetrating  eyes  and  a  cloud  of  snow-white 
hair  that  she  still  cuts  and  styles  herself 
because  "beauty  parlors  take  up  so  much 
time,"  sat  quietly  at  a  table  at  the  far  end 
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of  the  baronial  dining  room,  refusing 
take  center  stage.  For  years  a  Hollywoc 
talent  scout,  she  gave  Burt  Lancaster  ar 
Robert  Redford  their  first  breaks,  and  si 
was  also  famous  as  the  story  editor 
Warner  Bros,  who  found  the  play  th 
became  the  film  classic  Casablanca.  Nc 
she's  one  of  the  most  innovative  phila 
thropists  in  the  country,  but  as  Dr.  Dav 
Ho,  director  of  the  Aaron  Diamond  All 
Research  Center,  says,  "she  is  an  unreco 
nized  hero  in  our  society,  considers 
what  she  and  her  foundation  have  done 
In  a  remarkable  decade  of  giving,  t 
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The  best  part  Of  The  Evening 
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i  -  nindation  (named  after 
wealthy  real-estate  de- 
,,  whopping  $220  mil- 
York  (H\  projects,  includ- 
i  million  foi  vids  research 
ation.  \iicr  the  Aaron  Diamond 
ii. in  shut  down  in  1996,  Diamond 
ii  from  quarters  in  Rockefeller  Cen- 
imaller  ones  in  the  Seagram  Build- 
ing, where  she  and  Vincent  McGee,  her 
right-hand  man.  now  administer  the  Irene 
Diamond  Fund  with  money  from  her  per- 
sonal fortune.  One  of  her  ongoing  gifts  is 
a  $2-million-a-year  contribution  to  Human 
Rights  Watch,  to  strengthen  its  global  work. 
The  defense  and  protection  of  free  thought 
and  expression  are  central  tenets  of  her 
philanthropy,  at  least  partly  because  cen- 
sorship and  intimidation  shadowed  her 
during  the  McCarthy  years,  when  she  and 
dozens  of  her  Hollywood  friends  were  sub- 
poenaed to  testify  in  front  of  the  House 


"Irene  thinks  through 
her  gift  giving,  something 
philanthropists  don't 
always  do,"  says  Vartan 
Gregorian. 


Un-American  Activities  Committee  (huac) 
as  to  their  political  beliefs. 

Everyone  in  the  Kimmelmans'  home 
that  night,  as  well  as  the  organizations  they 
represented,  had  been  affected  by  Dia- 
mond's largesse,  but  none  of  the  speeches 
they  made  mentioned  the  word  "money." 
"Because  the  party  wasn't  about  money," 
Jacques  d'Amboise  said.  "We  were  there 
to  celebrate  Irene's  spirit,  her  zest  for  liv- 
ing, her  belief  in  young  people  and  their 
future." 

Wynton  Marsalis,  the  artistic  director 
of  Jazz  at  Lincoln  Center,  added,  "Irene 
just  wants  to  make  sure  that  she  can  real- 
ly make  a  difference  for  people  who  are 
struggling  to  accomplish  something." 

This  idea  of  making  a  difference  for 
people  who  are  struggling  to  accom- 
plish something  was  repeated  over  and 
over  in  the  months  I  followed  Irene  Dia- 
mond, interviewing  her  about  her  life 
and  work.  She  keeps  a  schedule  that  would 
exhaust  someone  much  younger— meetings 
at  the  Diamond  aids  Research  Center  or 
at  the  Human  Rights  Watch  office,  a  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  receive  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  the  Arts  from  President 
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Clinton.  She  rarely  accepts  an  invitation  In 
lunch  preferring  to  eat  a  sandwich  at  her 
desk  and  permits  herself  few  luxuries:  an 
occasional  massage  and  a  car  and  driver. 
To  relax,  she  spends  weekends  at  her  house 
in  the  country,  tending  her  orchids  and 
catching  up  on  her  reading.  Sometimes  she 
has  a  quiet  dinner  and  a  game  of  Scrab- 
ble with  choreographer  Eliot  Feld.  Dia- 
mond has  long  funded  Feld's  Ballet  Tech 
School,  which  provides  gifted  students  in 
the  public-school  system  with  free  ballet 
classes,  including  everything  from  slippers 
to  transportation. 

"I've  always  had  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy,"  she  tells  me.  "When  I  was  a 
young  woman,  I  had  a  hard  time  channel- 
ing it.  Now  I  don't  have  enough  time  in  the 
day  to  do  what  I  want  to  do." 

One  of  her  priorities  is  gun  control. 
She  started  keeping  a  file  on  gun  fatalities 
in  the  early  90s.  "I  couldn't  stop  thinking 
about  the  power  of  the  gun  lobby.  The 
gun  lobby  was  refusing  to  even  consider 
gun-law  reform  when  shootings  kept  in- 
creasing all  over  the  country." 

In  1998,  Diamond  was  approached  by 
representatives  of  billionaire  George  Soros's 
Open  Society  Institute  with  the  idea  of  re- 
forming gun  laws,  and  together  they  found- 
ed the  Funders  Collaborative  for  Gun  Vio- 
lence Prevention.  "Irene  and  George  agreed 
to  each  give  $5  million,  and  we  were  on 
our  way,"  says  Nancy  Mahon,  who  was  di- 
rector of  the  public-safety  effort  at  the 
Open  Society  Institute  at  the  time.  The  col- 
laborative has  advanced  the  campaign 
against  gun  violence  not  only  by  financing 
litigation  against  manufacturers  but  also 
by  funding  projects  such  as  a  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  study  of  gun- 
related  injuries  and  by  providing  support 
to  gun-regulation-advocacy  organizations. 

"Irene  has  been  incredible,"  Mahon 
goes  on.  "Passionate  and  outspoken.  At 
one  meeting  she  even  advocated  banning 
handguns,  something  nobody  else  would 
consider.  Irene  kept  saying,  'Tony  Blair 
did  it  in  England.  Why  can't  we?"  She  is 
absolutely  fearless."  Diamond  comments, 
"Once  you're  my  age,  you  stop  being 
afraid  of  anybody  and  anything.  What's 
the  point?" 

Eventually  Diamond  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  friends  such  as  Agnes  Gund, 
Vartan  Gregorian  (president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York),  and 
Marion  Wright  Edelman  (head  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund).  She  contacted  for- 
mer surgeon  general  C.  Edward  Koop, 
who  had  taken  on  the  tobacco  industry, 
and  he  told  her  he  thought  gun  violence 
should  be  treated  as  a  major  health  issue, 
like  smallpox,  since  so  many  thousands 
of  teenagers  were  being  maimed  in  gun 


battles.  He  told  Diamond  to  educate  tl 
public  with  statistics. 

"And  that's  what  we're  trying  to  d( 
Diamond  says.  "Licensing  and  regislerii 
of  guns  is  a  commonsense  solution,  b 
it's  been  stalled  by  the  gun  lobby,  ev< 
though  most  Americans  favor  it." 

Diamond  briefly  thought  that  the  colla 
oralive  should  have  a  celebrity  spokespt 
son,  a  role  Charlton  Heston  fills  as  pr< 
ident  of  the  National  Rifle  Associate 
(N.R.A.),  but  she  dropped  that  idea  aft 
Jesse  Jackson,  Colin  Powell,  and  Mai 
Cuomo  all  said  no.  "Mario  actually  ask 
me,  'Are  you  kidding?'  They  all  told 
they  wouldn't  touch  the  issue  with  a  10-fo 
pole.  It  was  a  political  time  bomb."  T 
N.R.A.,  after  all,  is  a  powerful  lobby  gro 
with  more  than  four  million  members  a 
an  annual  budget  of  $  160  million. 

"I  don't  think  most  Americans  ha 
any  idea  what  a  stranglehold  the  N.R. 
has  on  Congress,"  President  Clinton  tc 
Katie  Couric  on  the  Today  show  h 
March,  after  he  had  failed  to  get  a  trigg 
lock  law  passed  in  spite  of  a  terrible  trage 
in  which  a  six-year-old  boy  shot  and  kill 
a  five-year-old  girl  in  a  classroom  ne 
Flint,  Michigan. 

Diamond  goes  on:  "Donna  Dec 
Thomases  came  to  see  me.  She  had  h 
this  idea  to  send  thousands  of  mothers 
the  nation's  capital  to  pressure  our  c( 
gressmen  to  enact  tougher  gun  legislatk 
because  everybody  was  so  fed  up.  Don 
had  been  talking  to  mothers  around 
country,  and  she  thought  it  was  worn 
who  could  spread  the  word  and  fight 
fight  to  preserve  their  families." 

The  Funders  Collaborative  eventua 
put  $300,000  into  what  became  the  lvi 
lion  Mom  March  (M.M.M.),  compl« 
with  a  Web  site  and  an  agenda  for  chanB 
The  march  itself,  in  Washington,  DM 
and  other  cities  around  the  country,  wa  I. 
tremendous  success.  Hundreds  of  th(  I 
sands  of  mothers,  many  pushing  strolle  I 
others  wearing  T-shirts  emblazoned  wB 
portraits  of  their  dead  children,  achievB 
their  goal  of  gaining  publicity  and  makB 
politicians  notice  them. 

It  was  Diamond  who  supported  Del 
Thomases  when  she  established  M.M.I 
as  a  nonprofit  group.  Today,  the  organift 
tion  has  more  than  225  chapters  in  I 
states,  lobbying  for  better  laws.  "M.M.| 
is  doing  the  kind  of  grassroots  organiz 
that  made  the  N.R. A.  so  powerful,  tn 
ing  volunteers,  raising  money  to  help 
out  the  vote,"  says  Diamond.  "It  will  t< 
maybe  10  years  to  re-educate  the  pub  I 
about  guns.  We  have  to  make  them  u 
ize  that  licensing  and  registration  wo 
take  guns  away  from  people,  but  it  v 
assure  basic  safety  training  and  maki 
harder  for  guns  continued  <>n  pa< 
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lands  of  children  or  criminals  or  men  and 
women  who  are  mentally  ill.  America 
cads  the  world  in  children  being  killed 
n  guns,  in  teenagers  shooting  themselves 
)r  each  other.  Every  day,  10  children  in 
\merica  are  killed  by  guns.  This  has  got 
o  stop.  The  bottom  line  is:  this  is  about 
iaving  our  children." 


me?'  They  were  proven  so  wrong.  Every- 
one can  catch  aids,  women  and  babies 
and  straight  men.  I've  always  been  interest- 
ed in  medicine.  Three  of  my  uncles  were 
doctors.  I  began  reading  about  this  myste- 
rious disease  in  the  newspapers  sometime 
in  1985.  There  was  very  little  research  be- 
ing done,  I  noticed.  The  first  programs 
the  foundation  funded  were  research  pro- 


been  conventional  and  given  only  $6.5 
million  and  let  the  Department  of  Health 
seek  out  other  foundations  to  come  up 
with  the  balance,  it  would  have  taken 
years."  The  foundation  also  funded  a  $21 
million  program  for  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships to  support  research  into  aids,  drug 
abuse,  and  the  connections  between  them. 


Diamond  has  always  given 
generously  to  projects  di- 
rected at  children.  Years  ago 
he  Aaron  Diamond  Foundation 
iupported  children's-advocacy 
jroups.  More  recently  the  Irene 
Diamond  Fund  gave  $10  million 
0  the  Juilliard  School,  intended 
o  build  up  aggressive  recruitment 
)f  gifted  minority  students  and 
ninority  faculty  members.  "What 
Irene  has  done  has  had  a  perva- 
iive  effect  on  the  school."  says 
loseph  Polisi,  its  president.  "She 
las  the  unique  ability  to  shape  a 
Project  and  see  it  realized." 

Vartan  Gregorian  adds,  "Irene  is  a  great 
philanthropist.  She  is  a  determined  idealist 
ind  hugely  generous;  her  range  of  giving  is 
inormous.  She  is  very  smart  about  what 
he  gives  to.  She  thinks  through  her  gift 
;iving,  something  some  philanthropists 
lon't  always  do.  Everything  she  does  has  a 
nirpose.  She  is  a  class  act." 

An  example:  In  1991  the  foundation 
save  $450,000  for  New  York  City  schools 
hanccllor  Joseph  A.  Fernandez  to  put  to- 
vard  teacher  training  and  other  aids- 
irevention  programs,  including  the  distrib- 
ition  of  free  condoms  to  students  in  New 
(brk  City  high  schools.  "Fernandez  had 
•ut  out  a  call  for  help,  and  nobody  else 
iffered  him  any  money,  so  we  did,"  Dia- 
aond  says.  "The  school  board  was  out- 
aged.  They  threw  every  obstacle  in  our 
/ay.  It  took  months  of  consultations  with 
(arents,  school  administrators,  teachers, 
tudents.  And  we  won.  I  stood  next  to  Mr. 
'"ernandez  at  the  press  conference  when  he 
nnounced  that  every  kid  who  asked  for 
ondoms  would  get  them.  I  was  called  the 
)ueen  of  the  Condoms.  And  Fernandez 
/as  eventually  fired  in  1993  for  his  efforts, 
toy,  was  he  brave!  And  not  only  that,  the 
mndation  also  funded  an  improvisational- 
leater  group  that  brought  actors  into  the 
:hools  to  perform  skits  dramatizing  the 
eed  for  teenagers  to  take  precautions.  Let's 
ice  it:  adolescents  have  a  powerful  sex 
rive.  They're  going  to  have  sex  whether  we 
ke  it  or  not.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  pro- 
ved, with  a  disease  like  aids  around?" 

Diamond  first  got  involved  with  aids 
hen  it  was  considered  a  gay  disease.  "Ho- 
lophobes  would  say,  'Why  should  I  care 
Jout  aids  when  it  could  never  happen  to 


"I  thought  Irene  might 
give  some  of  the  money 
away,  but  I  didn't  know       ^  *.* 
she  was  going  to  make 
such  a  life's  work  out  of  it,"    :^  r 
Ring  Lardner  Jr.  says.         )%  :0 


The  Aaron  Diamond  aids  Research 
Center,  located  in  Manhattan  in  the 
city's  public  laboratory  building,  op- 
posite Bellevue  Hospital,  is  affiliated  with 
Rockefeller  University.  On  two  floors  of  the 


grams  for  aids  in  labs 
at  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  and  New  York 
University.  But  nobody 
seemed  to  want  to  get 
very  involved.  Certainly 
our  government  didn't." 
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In  1988,  Diamond  re- 
members, "Steve  Jo- 
seph, New  York  City 
health  commissioner  at 
i  he  time,  called  me  one  ; 
day  and  asked  me  if  I  99 
would  come  down  and  ^rv 
talk  to  him  about  aids." 
Diamond  went  to  see  Jo-  '■•*!&& 
seph  with  Lewis  Thorn-  g 
as,  the  scientist  who  I 
wrote  The  Lives  of  a  ^HoB 
Cell  and  who  sat  on  the  I 
foundation's  board.  They 
were  joined  by  Vincent 
McGee.  "While  we  were 
there,"  Diamond  contin- 
ues, "Steve  said  he  felt 
a  lab  just  for  AIDS  was 
needed  in  this  city.  Hospitals  had  small 
labs,  but  there  wasn't  any  real  attention." 
Joseph  wanted  Diamond  to  persuade  oth- 
er foundations  to  come  together  to  finance 
a  lab.  Diamond  recalls,  "On  the  way 
home  in  a  cab,  I  said  to  Vinny  and  Lewis, 
'You  know,  if  we  try  to  do  it  with  other 
foundations  it  will  take  several  years,  so 
I'm  gonna  do  it  on  my  own.'" 

Diamond  financed  both  the  lab  and 
the  research  program  to  make  sure  no 
one  would  have  scientific  control  over  the 
lab.  "Look,"  she  goes  on  intensely,  "if  I'd 
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Irene  and  Aaron 

Diamond  in  Katonah, 

New  York,  in  the 

early  1950s.  One  week 

before  Aaron  died, 

in  1984,  they  made 

plans. to  give  the  bulk  of 

their  wealth  to  New 

York  City  institutions. 


building,  nine  labs  are  arranged  around  a 
U-shaped  corridor.  Floors  are  linked  by  a 
staircase  that  serves  as  a  kind  of  rialto, 
where  researchers  often  bump  into  one  an- 
other and  discuss  their  findings.  "  It's  like 
the  United  Nations,"  Diamond  says  proud- 
ly. "We  have  people  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  people  from  Africa.  India. 
China,  and  Japan." 

The  heart  of  the  facility  is  the  Irene  Di- 
amond Bio-Safety  Level  3  Containment 
Laboratory.  Behind  windows  framed  with 
brushed  stainless  steel  and  red  birch,  lab 
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the  \  u  ii  •   I  he  cen- 
.  id  I  lo,  a  faiwanese- 

.11)  attended  Ml  I   and 

.  physics  and  biology  major 

in   dot  tor  s  degree  at  I larvard 

m  hool.  Before  mo\  mg  to  New 

was  on  the  faculty  of  the  U.c.l. .A. 

School  of  Medicine. 

In  1996,  Time  magazine  named  Ho 
Man  of  the  Year  after  he  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  center  discovered  a  new 
strategy  for  flushing  out  the  virus 
thai  causes  \n>s.  Ho  prescribed 
drugs  called  protease  inhibitors  in 
combination  with  standard  anti- 
viral medicines.  Unlike  other  doc- 
tors. Ho  gave  this  so-called  com- 
bination therapy  to  patients  in  the 
first  weeks  of  infection.  (Its  suc- 
cess rate  is  lower  but  still  quite 
impressive  for  patients  in  the  late 
statics  of  the  disease,  and  so  far 


no  vaccine  will  prevent  H.I.V.  infection.) 

"I  look  a  lot  of  flak  for  choosing  him," 
Diamond  says.  "Everybody  thought  Da- 
vid was  loo  young  he  was  37  when  he- 
was  chosen  and  had  very  little  adminis- 
trative experience.  But  my  instincts  told 
me  he  could  do  il.  He  is  a  brilliant  scien- 
tist who  is  an  expert  at  detecting  H.I.V.  in 
places  no  one  else  has  looked.  He  was  the 
first  to  isolate  the  virus  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  in  semen.  He  also  showed  that 


kissing  can't  transmit  the  infection    there's 
not  enough  virus  in  saliva." 

Dr.  Ho  keeps  Diamond  thoroughly  in- 
formed  about  what  he  and  the  center  arc 
doing.  The  two  of  them  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time  talking  since  I  lo's  return  from  the 
XIII  International  aids  Conference  in 
Durban,  South  Africa,  this  past  July.  Dia- 
mond says,  "There  are  now  an  estimated 
23  million  Africans  who  are  living  with 
H.I.V.  The  aids  problem  is  not  only 
scientific  problem,  it's  a  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  problem  a  terrible,  terrible 
plague.  Ninety  percent  of  people  with 
H.I.V.  live  in  developing  countries,  and 
most  Africans  can't  afford  the  drugs  that 
have  cut  back  the  aids  death  rates  in  richer 
countries.  An  entire  generation  of  children 
is  going  to  be  wiped  out." 

Diamond  has  contributed  $10  million 
to  Jazz  at  Lincoln  Center's  new  com 
plex,  which  is  being  built  on  the  for- 
mer site  of  the  Coliseum.  A  unit  within 
the  building  will  be  named  the  Irene  Dia- 
mond Education  Center. 

Wynton  Marsalis,  the 
artistic  director,  composec 
music  for  a  piece  Petei 
Martins  choreographed  ir 
honor  of  Diamond,  which 
was  performed  in  1999  as 
part  of  the  New  York  Cit) 
Ballet's  50th-anniversarj 
season.  Diamond  has  alsc 
funded  a  program— knowr 
as  the  Diamond  Project- 
to  provide  opportunities  foi 
new  choreographers  for  the  company 
"Irene  is  a  great  catalyst,"  Marsalis  says 
"Her  belief  in  artists  is  truly  healing.' 
Virtuoso  violinist  Scott  Yoo,  29,  calls  Di 
amond  "my  cheerleader."  She  has  fol 
lowed  his  progress  ever  since  he  won  th< 
1989  Young  Concert  Artists  Internationa 
Auditions.  An  active  chamber  musiciai 
who  is  the  music  director  of  the  Meta 
morphosen  Chamber  Orchestra,  whicl 
he  co-founded  in  1993,  Yoo  subsequentl; 
decided  he  wanted  to  become  a  conduc 
tor  and  asked  Diamond's  advice.  "Lot 
of  people  were  saying  I'd  ruin  my  career 
Irene  said  to  go  for  it."  From  Septembe 
1998  through  May  2000,  Yoo  served  firs 
as  associate  conductor  and  then  as  senio 
associate  concertmaster  of  the  Dalla 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

"Irene  is  my  golden  girl,  my  diva!'  ex 
claims  Jacques  d'Amboise.  "When  you'r 
with  her,  you  think  there's  hope  for  th 
world."  D'Amboise's  exuberant  Nation! 
Dance  Institute  programs  reach  out  tJ 
more  than  1,800  New  York  City  public! 
school  students  in  grades  four  throng] 
seven.  D'Amboise  met  Diamond  in  198^ 
on  a  plane  to  New  York  from  the  Sun] 
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We'd  lii.-i.-n  there  to 
I  Redford.  1  started 
ivork  using  dance  as  a 
ion.  she  asked  me  if  I'd 
homeless  kids  in  shelters.   I 
si   idea!'  She  said  she'd 
fund  something  along  those  lines, 
did.  down  near  the  East  River    a 
little  plaee.  Onlj   about  eight  or 
nine  kuis  showed.  One  afternoon  I  came 
in  10  give  a  class  and  there's  Irene.  I  said, 
Irene,  what  are  you  doing  here?'  and  she 
said  pleasantly,  'Just  want  to  see  where 
m\  money  is  going."  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
gram didn't  work,  because  those  poor 
shelter  kids  are  always  moving.  But  after 
that   Irene  began  funding  the  National 
Dance  Institute,  and  she's  never  stopped. 


"It  was  the  height  of 
McCarthyism.  Everybody 
I  knew  had  either 
been  subpoenaed  or 
gone  to  jail." 


Sometimes  when  I  have  a  problem,  I  just 
go  to  her  and  she'll  write  out  a  check.  She 
is  so  easy  to  talk  to!  She  radiates  energy, 
and  she  is  so  open  and  trusting  she  invites 
intimacies.  I  invariably  tell  her  things  I 
wouldn't  tell  another  living  soul." 

Most  of  our  talks  take  place  in  Dia- 
mond's office  high  up  in  the  Sea- 
gram Building,  a  light,  airy  place 
filled  with  personal  mementos— an  in- 
scribed photograph  from  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, another  from  Robert  Redford,  which 
reads,  "Dear  Irene,  I  owe  you  so  much 
on  many  levels.  Love,  Bob."  In  a  phone 
interview,  Redford  has  told  me,  "Irene 
tried  to  support  me  against  the  odds  of 
people  who  were  not  interested.  She  kept 
bugging  me  to  take  on  offbeat  projects 
like  the  life  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright." 
When  I  report  what  Redford  said,  Dia- 
mond scoffs,  "Bob  hemmed  and  hawed. 
Celebrity  has  made  him  cautious." 

She  shifts  her  attention  to  a  portrait 
on  her  desk  of  Aaron  Diamond,  her  hus- 
band, looking  tanned  and  handsome.  "Ac- 
tually, it's  his  desk,  the  one  he  worked  on 
in  his  real-estate  office."  Above  the  desk 
hangs  a  delicate  porcelain  cherub.  "That 
was  Aaron's." 

She  admits  that  she  is  lonely.  "It's  been 
16  years,  and  I  still  haven't  recovered 
from  the  loss.  You  never  get  over  that 


kind  of  loss.  You  (list  get  used  to  the  pain. 
We  loved  each  other  completely." 

She  pauses.  "Aaron  and  I  planned  the 
Diamond  foundation  together,  back  in 
1984.  We  were  walking  on  the  beach  near 
our  place  in  Key  Biscayne.  We  were  totally 
in  sync,  as  we  usually  were.  We  didn't  want 
the  foundation  to  be  grandiose,  but  we  did 
want  it  to  make  an  impact.  Aaron  had 
made  his  fortune  in  New  York,  so  he  want- 
ed to  leave  his  money  to  the  city,  which  is 
a  great  city,  but  with  many  needs." 

That  day  on  the  beach,  the  Diamonds 
solidified  the  plan  for  their  foundation:  40 
percent  of  the  money  would  go  to  medical 
research,  40  percent  to  minority  education, 
and  20  percent  to  the  arts.  "We  would  be 
a  spend-out  foundation.  We  would  give  all 
the  money  away  in  10  years.  That  was  def- 
initely Aaron's  idea— to  give  away  at  least 
$150  million.  We  were  very  excited  about 
the  prospects  for  the  foundation  and 
about  working  on  it  together." 

The  following  week,  Aaron  Diamond 
died. 

At  age  74,  Irene  was  suddenly  faced 
with  running  the  foundation  on  her  own. 
Vincent  McGee,  a  former  seminary  student 
and  onetime  chairman  of  the  Amnesty 
International  U.S.A.  board,  soon  became 
her  man  Friday.  Diamond  says,  "Vinny  is 
absolutely  terrific  at  what  he  does.  He  is 
dedicated  and  informed  and  he  has  a 
conscience.  I  depend  on  him."  She  adds, 
"We've  always  had  a  lot  in  common.  We 
were  both  committed  to  civil  liberties. 
We'd  both  been  against  the  Vietnamese 
War."  (As  a  war  protester,  McGee  had 
burned  half  of  his  draft  card  and  sent  the 
other  half  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
a  gesture  that  got  him  convicted  of  draft 
resistance.) 

But  even  though  she  was  working 
very  hard,  Irene  remained  devastated  by 
Aaron's  death.  The  composer  David  Di- 
amond (no  relation),  an  old  friend  who 
still  speaks  to  Irene  on  the  phone  nearly 
every  week,  says,  "Aaron  was  a  remark- 
ably good-looking  man,  and  he  was  so  in 
love  with  her.  It  was  the  real  thing." 

She  still  lives  in  the  apartment  they 
shared,  a  simple,  comfortable  floor-through 
on  Manhattan's  Upper  East  Side.  The  liv- 
ing room  is  furnished  with  soft  couches 
and  chairs,  piles  and  piles  of  books,  and 
a  gleaming  piano,  which  Diamond  occa- 
sionally plays.  "When  I  was  a  little  girl," 
she  tells  me,  "I  studied  music.  My  par- 
ents wanted  me  to  teach  piano  when  I 
grew  up.  I  remember  practicing  in  the 
living  room  while  my  brother  sawed  away 
on  his  violin  upstairs.  What  a  racket!  We 
practiced  relentlessly.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle money,  but  my  mother  and  father 
were  determined  we  were  going  to  be 
cultivated." 


She  was  born  Irene  fcvinc  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  May  7,  1910.  Her  parents 
were  Russian  Jewish  imm 
from  just  outside  Odessa.  Her  father,  Hor- 
ace Levine,  worked  at  the  Duquesne 
Light  Company  as  head  of  the  com- 
plaints department.  Her  mother,  Leah, 
who  had  strong  opinions  about  every- 
thing, caused  Irene  considerable  unhappi- 
ness.  "My  mother  loved  my  brother  more 
than  anybody  else." 

Irene  tried  to  run  away  more  than  once. 
She  remembers  herself  "as  a  rebel,  as 
wanting  out  from  home."  She  escaped  into 
books— Dickens,  Tolstoy,  Maupassant- 
reading  until  all  hours  with  a  flashlight 
under  the  covers.  She  also  saw  plays  and 
hid  out  in  movie  theaters. 

As  soon  as  she  finished  high  school, 
she  informed  her  parents  she  was  going  to, 
New  York  to  become  an  actress.  Once  in 
Manhattan,  she  changed  her  name  to 
Irene  Lee  and  started  studying  at  Eva  Le 
Gallienne's  repertory-theater  school.  "I 
hadn't  known  the  place  was  a  hotbed  of] 
lesbians.  It  was  an  eye-opener  for  me.  I 
was  such  an  innocent." 

It  was  the  late  1920s.  On  Broadway' 
there  were  new  plays  by  Eugene  O'Neill 
and  Robert  Sherwood,  and  Helen  Hayes 
was  the  reigning  star.  After  making  the, 
rounds  of  producers'  offices,  Diamond  got! 
cast  in  a  couple  of  shows.  She  also  did 
some  modeling  and  worked  as  an  outsidei 
reader  for  Warner  Bros. 

In  1933,  Fox  brought  her  out  to  Holly- 
wood to  test  for  a  movie  called  Cavalcade 
She  didn't  get  the  part,  but  she  auditioned 
for  others.  Her  career  did  a  turnaround 
after  she  was  introduced  to  Mervyn  Le 
Roy.  "A  short,  dynamic  guy,  very  driven 
who'd  directed  /  Am  a  Fugitive  from  a 
Chain  Gang,  with  Paul  Muni. . . .  Mervyn 
decided  he  wanted  me  for  a  movie,  and 
he  gave  me  the  script  to  read  and  asked 
my  opinion.  I  told  him  exactly  what 
worked  and  what  didn't,  and  he  looked  a1| 
me  as  though  he'd  just  discovered  oil.  He 
said,  'You  really  have  a  hell  of  a  good  sto 
ry  mind.'"  When  Diamond  told  him  she 
wanted  to  be  an  actress,  she  recalls,  he! 
said,  "Well,  you're  just  not  an  ingenue.  1 
don't  think  you'd  be  very  happy  doinj! 
that.  Whereas,  there  are  very  few  womer 
in  the  business  who  can  do  what  you  car 
do."  She  continues,  "He  called  up  Ha 
Wallis,  who  was  running  Warner  Bros. . . 
Mervyn  was  driving  me  down  to  the  bead 
one  day,  and  he  said,  'You  stick  with  me 
I'm  going  to  make  it.'  And  then  he  added 
'I'm  going  to  marry  Doris  Warner.'  H< 
took  me  to  Hal  Wallis,  and  Wallis  said  lit 
would  take  me  on  as  an  assistant  story  ed 
itor,  and  that  was  a  great  lime.  They  cal 
that  the  golden  era." 

Except  for  a  short  period  when  Dia 
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"Hal  Wallis  always 
took  total  credit  for 
discovering  Casablanca. 
He  barely  mentioned  me 
in  his  autobiography." 
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IN  PICTURES 

From  top:  Hal  Wallis, 
Diamond's  longtime  boss, 
with  Bette  Davis  and 
Harry  Warner,  circa  1938; 
a  30s  publicity  shot  of 
Diamond;  a  memo  from 
Wallis  about  Everybody 
Comes  to  Rick's,  which 
became  Casablanca; 
the  movie  poster; 
Diamond  with  Robert 
Redford,  whose  career 
she  helped  launch. 


moml  worked  in  talent  agent/pro- 
ducer 1. eland  1 1  ay  ward's  East 
Coast  oil  ice,  she  continued  to 
work  for  Hal  Wallis.  for  more 
han  25  years,  overseeing  32 
readers,  including  the  writer  Dal- 
ton  Trumbo.  "I  realized  that  that 
was  totally  for  me.  I'd  had  no 
training  for  it  at  all.  My  idea  of 
heaven  was  to  read  a  novel,  re- 
port on  it,  get  Hal  to  buy  it,  then 
assign  a  writer  to  do  a 
script,  and  then  later  sit 
with  Hal  in  a  darkened 
projection  room  watch- 
ing rushes. 

"I  lived  and  breathed 
writing.  Every  day  I'd 
have  lunch  in  the  War- 
ner's commissary  and 
sit  at  the  writers'  table 
with  Ring  Lardner  Jr., 
the  Epstein  twins,  Robert  Rossen.  They 
had  wisecracking  contests  and  played 
practical  jokes.  We  had  such  fun.  I  met 
John  Huston.  He  had  just  written  the 
script  based  on  Dashiell  Hammett's  Tlw 
Maltese  Falcon,  and  he  was 
dying  to  direct  it."  Irene  read 
the  script.  "It  was  sensation- 
al. I  brought  it  in  to  Hal  and 
convinced  him  to  give  John 
the  chance,  and  he  did. 

"Hal  was  a  truly  great 
producer.  He  produced  all 
the  great  Warner's  movies 
of  the  1930s-not  Jack 
Warner,  who  gave  himself 
all  the  credit.  Hal  worked 
on  an  average  of  50  pic- 
tures a  year.  He  was  the 
best  executive  I  ever  knew— the 
hardest  worker,  the  first  per- 
son in  the  studio  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  last  to  leave  at  night. 
If  he  knew  you  knew  what  you 
were  doing,  he  left  you  alone. 
Some  of  the  books  I  argued 
for  had  themes  that  had  been 
forbidden,  like  the  cancer 
theme  in  Dark  Victory  or  the 
inherited-madness  theme  in 
Kings  Row,  which  starred,  God 
help  me,  Ronald  Reagan.  Hal 
approved  these  purchases. 

"Hal  was  a  very  complicated 
man;  a  lot  of  people  thought 
he  was  cold.  Actually  he  was 
very  cool  and  self-contained." 

For  a  while  Diamond  went 
out  with  Ernst  Lubitsch, 
who  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Europe  working  with 
Max  Reinhardt  and  directing 
such  pictures  as  Madame  Du- 


Barry,  with  Pola  Negri,  and  who  was  thei 

making  lilms  in  Hollywood  starring  Mai 
rice  Chevalier  and  Jeanette  MacDonalc 
"I  learned  an  enormous  amount  abou 
film,  and  I  never  laughed  so  much.  H 
was  one  of  the  funniest  men  I'd  ever  met. 
He'd  been  a  comedian  in  Germany.  I  m 
everybody  with  him  George  Gershwii 
Garbo,  Richard  Rodgers.  I  wasn't  th 
least  bit  in  love  with  him,  but  he  was  on 
of  the  most  civilized  gentlemen  I've  eve 
met,  a  truly  joyful,  romantic  spirit." 

When  Lubitsch  was  directing  Garbo  in 
Ninotchka,  Irene  begged  him  to  introduc 
her  to  the  star.  He  agreed  to  invite  Garbc 
to  dinner,  but  warned  that  she  wouldn't 
speak  to  anyone.  He  said  she'd  hide  out  ii 
the  kitchen  with  the  housekeeper.  "Which 
was  true.  Garbo  did  stay  in  the  kitcher 
most  of  the  night."  Diamond  says  sh 
sneaked  in  to  look  at  her.  "She  was  ver 
remote,  and  she  never  came  into  the  livin; 
room.  She  was  very  strange. 

"Sure  enough,  Ernst  just  had  a  coupl 
of  people  [that  night].  He  had  Vicki  Baun 
[who'd  written  Grand  Hotel],  and  some 
body  else.  But  the  irony  is  that  then  I  me 
Rouben  Mamoulian  and  fell  violently  ii 
love  with  him,  and  he  had  just  split  witl 
Garbo  [whom  he  had  directed  in  Queei 
Christina].  Mamoulian  was  much  more  in 
tellectual  than  Lubitsch,  better  read." 

Diamond  remembers  starting  to  ge 
involved  in  politics  when  most  of  he 
friends  were  involved  in  anti-Fascist  com 
mittees.  She  remembers  going  to  a  benefi 
where  Andre  Malraux  and  Ernest  Hem 
ingway  made  speeches  to  raise  money  fo 
a  film  Hemingway  was  producing  abou 
the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

One  night  Mamoulian  took  Diamon 
to  a  dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Harr; 
Cohn,  the  head  of  Columbia  Pictures 
"He  was  the  meanest,  crudest  man  in  th 
business.  Everybody  hated  him.  I  wa 
talking  about  Roosevelt,  who  was  one  o 
my  gods.  Of  course,  not  many  of  the  won 
en  were  talking  about  Roosevelt,  becaus 
in  Hollywood  those  days  women  wouf 
go  to  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  me 
would  go  to  the  other. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  to  work 
and  I  got  a  call  that  Harry  Warner  wan 
ed  to  see  me.  I'd  never  met  him.  I  wer( 
over,  and  he  said  to  me,  'Harry  Coh 
called  me  and  said  I  had  a  Communis 
working  for  me.' 

"'What  do  you  mean?,'  I  asked. 

'"He  said,  "This  girl  was  there  las 
night  and  she  was  a  Communist."" 

"I  thought  very  quickly,  and  I  said,  ' 
certainly  am  not  a  Communist.  I  was  tall 
ing  about  Roosevelt  and  how  much  I  a< 
mire  him.  And  by  the  way,  Cohn  said  th; 
he  thought  you  were  an  idiot.' 

"What  I'd  done  took  a  lot  of  nerve. 
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mj  job,  Inn  I 
big,  powerful  guy. 
Li   gel  me  into  trouble 
bad  mouthing  I  larry  War- 
It    I  think  Warner  knew 
lling  the  truth,  because  after  a 

linutes  he  just  let  me  walk  out 

fi       and  we  nevei  spoke  again.  I 
I  at  Ins  studio  for  10  years.  I  decid- 
i  those  two  bastards  probably  hat- 
ed each  other's  guts  and  enjoyed  playing 
games  with  each  other." 

In  mid-1941,  Diamond  went  to  New  York 
to  cover  the  Broadway  scene,  and  she 
found  an  unproduced  play  called  Every- 
body Comes  to  Rick's,  by  Murray  Burnett 
and  Joan  Alison.  She  was  struck  by  the  sto- 
ry, about  an  archetypical  American— tough 
on  the  outside  and  idealistic  underneath- 
who  runs  a  bar  in  Casablanca  and  turns 
heroic  for  the  love  of  a  woman. 

For  a  week  she  tried  to  persuade  Wallis 


"Every  day,  10  children 
in  America  are  killed  by 
guns,"  says  Diamond. 
"This  has  got  to  stop." 


to  buy  the  play.  "I  really  had  to  fight  for 
it."  she  says.  Wallis  wasn't  interested  at 
first.  However,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor 
he  gave  her  the  go-ahead,  and  she  bought 
the  play  for  $20,000.  He  thought  William 
Wyler  should  direct,  but  Wyler  wasn't  in- 
terested. Wallis  thought  of  Ann  Sheridan 
to  play  the  female  lead.  "That  was  when 
Ilsa  was  going  to  be  an  American  girl," 
Diamond  recalls.  "The  Epstein  twins 
changed  it  to  a  European  woman— much 
more  interesting."  Wallis  was  negotiating 
with  the  French  actress  Michele  Morgan, 
but  eventually  Ingrid  Bergman  got  the  role. 
George  Raft  was  considered  for  Rick,  the 
male  lead,  but  from  the  start  Wallis  want- 
ed Humphrey  Bogart. 

"There  were  three  sets  of  screenwrit- 
ers," Diamond  recalls.  She  brought  in 
Julius  and  Philip  Epstein,  who  had  recent- 
ly adapted  two  other  plays,  Arsenic  and 
Old  Lace  and  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner.  They  were  responsible  for  much 
of  the  irreverent  dialogue  in  Casablanca, 
and  Howard  Koch,  another  studio  writer, 
was  responsible  for  emphasizing  the  anti- 
Fascist  politics.  The  Epsteins  then  pro- 
duced another  draft,  and  Casey  Robin- 
son, one  of  Wallis's  favorite  writers— he 
had  just  worked  on  Now,  Voyager  lor  Beltc 


Davis  and  Paul  Henreid  wrote  some  ol 
the  Paris  flashback  scenes  for  Bergman 
and  Bogart.  As  usual.  Wallis  was  involved 
with  every  phase  of  the  production,  which 
cost  a  mere  $1,039,000.  He  also  thought 
up  the  title  Casablanca.  By  the  lime  the 
movie  was  released  nationally  in  1943.  the 
Americans  had  landed  in  North  Africa, 
and  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had  held  their 
summit  in  Casablanca,  so  that  city  was  in 
all  the  headlines. 

Casablanca  won  Academy  Awards  for 
best  director  and  best  picture,  and  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  most  admired 
movies  of  all  time. 

"Hal  always  took  total  credit  for  discov- 
ering Casablanca.  He  barely  mentioned  me 
in  his  autobiography.  When  Casablanca 
came  out  and  was  that  tremendous  hit 
and  I  had  bought  it  for  so  little  money,  I 
spoke  to  Hal  and  said,  'Don't  you  think  I 
ought  to  have  a  bonus?' 

"That's  what  you're  here  for,'  he  said." 

Diamond  recalls  her  attempts  to  learn 
the  technical  side  of  film  production  and 
the  way  women  were  often  treated  in  Hol- 
lywood. "I  was  in  a  meeting  one  day  and 
I  said  that  I  would  like  to  be  a  producer, 
and  you  would  have  thought  that  I  should 
be  taken  out  and  shot." 

In  Aljean  Harmetz's  definitive  book  on 
the  making  of  Casablanca,  she  quotes 
Julius  Epstein  as  saying,  "Irene  Lee  de- 
served the  credit  [for  finding  Everybody 
Comes  to  Rick's],  She  was  much  smarter 
than  Hal  Wallis.  She  was  the  one  who  as- 
signed us  to  write  it." 

Not  long  after  Casablanca  finished 
shooting,  Diamond  took  another 
trip  to  New  York.  "I  was  essentially 
alone.  I'd  broken  up  with  Mamoulian.  I 
was  32.  and  I  started  thinking,  I  don't 
want  another  disaster.  I  had  a  very  self- 
destructive  streak  as  far  as  men  were  con- 
cerned. I  wanted  to  get  married.  I  wanted 
to  have  a  child.  I  was  subletting  Albert 
Hackett  and  Frances  Goodrich's  lovely 
apartment  on  Central  Park  West— they 
wrote  The  Thin  Man,  remember?  One  day 
a  girlfriend  of  mine  called  and  said,  'I 
have  this  guy  I  want  you  to  meet:  Aaron 
Diamond.'  And  then  she  added,  'You 
can't  push  him  around.  He's  not  one  of 
your  Hollywood  types.  He's  a  wonderful 
man.'  She'd  already  told  him  about  me, 
and  he'd  said,  'I  don't  like  career  women.' 
And  she'd  said,  'Irene  Lee  is  a  career 
woman,  but  you'll  like  her  anyway.'  So  he 
phoned.  I  was  having  a  massage,  and  he 
asked  me  to  have  dinner  with  him  that 
night.  I  said  I'd  already  had  dinner.  He 
said,  'Well,  you  can  sit  with  me  while  I 
have  mine.'  1  liked  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
I  was  intrigued.  Later,  he  kidded  me  be- 
cause I  ate  half  his  meal. 


"Aaron  was  so  handsome.  I  he  l.p- 
stems  used  to  call  my  husband  Hal  Wallis 
Jr.  He  did  look  a  bit  like  Hal.  Low-key 
manner.  He  was  from  Chattanooga,  Tern 
nessee.  one  of  nine  children.  His  motheij 
had  died  when  he  was  one,  and  he'd  been; 
raised  by  his  oldest  sister,  Lena,  whom  he 
later  look  loving  care  of  in  New  York,  and 
we  became  very  close.  Aaron  had  gone  tq 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  then  goJ 
a  scholarship  to  Harvard  Business  School) 
He  was  the  head  of  the  rug  department  al 
Abraham  &  Straus  and  had  just  joined 
the  navy.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  ha 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  thought  he  waa 
pulling  my  leg.  Two  days  later  I  camd 
home  from  my  office  and  he'd  moved  into 
my  apartment.  I  said,  'How  the  hell  did 
you  get  in  here?,'  and  he  said,  'I  told  thd 
super  we  were  getting  married.'  I  suggest! 
ed,  'Why  can't  we  live  together  for  a 
while?'  I  was  scared  stiff.  He  said,  venj 
calmly,  'No,  I  want  us  to  get  married.'  Thai 
was  that.  Eight  weeks  later,  in  August  oj 
1942,  we  were  married.  I  had  never  me 
anyone  like  him  before.  He  was  so  selij 
contained.  I  was  enormously  attracted  td 
him,  but  I  wasn't  in  love  with  him  wherj 
we  got  married.  About  a  month  after  wi 
married  I  was  more  in  love  with  him  that 
anvone  I've  ever  been  with." 


A 


fter  her  marriage.  Diamond  kept  o 
working  in  the  movie  business,  fo 
producer  Sam  Goldwyn  in  New  York 
"But  I  hated  working  for  Sam.  He  neve 
said  one  intelligent  thing  the  entire  time 
was  with  him." 

The  Diamonds  had  a  daughter,  Jear 
born  in  1944.  After  the  war,  Diamon 
went  back  to  work  for  Hal  Wallis  in  Ne\ 
York.  Later  he  was  an  independent  pre 
ducer  at  Paramount  Pictures,  and  sh 
ran  an  office  for  him  in  the  Paramour 
Building. 

"I  bought  properties  like  Sorry,  Wron 
Number  for  Barbara  Stanwyck,  and  Com 
Back,  Little  Sheba—Sh\r\ey  Booth  won  a 
Oscar  when  she  re-created  her  role  in  th 
movie  version.  I  had  also  become  a  ta 
ent  scout.  I  discovered  Burt  Lancaster- 
he  was  a  circus  performer,  you  know— an  I 
a  tough-talking,  handsome  young  actc| 
named  Mickey  Knox.  I'd  seen  him  o 
Broadway.  Hal  signed  him  to  a  person; 
contract,  along  with  Kirk  Douglas  a 
Lizabeth  Scott. 

"I  was  making  much  more  than  Aan 
was.  He'd  gotten  out  of  the  navy  a 
gone  into  the  construction  business.  He  i 
ways  told  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  what 
did,  which  I  don't  really  believe,  becaus 
he  was  brilliant.  I  may  have  offered  a  ce 
tain  security." 

"During  the  war,  he  and  a  friend  si 
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ed  buying  up  sailors'  hotels,"  their  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  says.  "And  then  later  he  began 
constructing  a  lot  of  housing  and  devel- 
opments in  the  suburbs." 

When  the  old  El  came  down  in  the 
1950s,  Aaron  Diamond  began  putting  up 
apartment  and  office  buildings  on  Third 
Avenue.  "He  had  a  wonderful  reputation," 
Irene  says. 

By  then  the  Diamonds  were  living  in  a 
large  apartment  on  Park  Avenue. 
"There  were  lots  and  lots  of  parties," 
Jean  remembers.  "By  the  50s,  I  think  my 
father  was  finally  unfazed  by  all  the  ce- 
lebrities." 

"I  think  the  marriage  was  very  hard  on 
him,"  Irene  admits.  "In  the  beginning,  he 
had  this  wide-eyed  thing  about  celebrities, 
never  having  come  into  contact.  He  got 
over  that."  She  recalls  an  evening  when 
the  eccentric  novelist  Carson  McCullers 
dropped  by.  McCullers,  who  was  bisexu- 
al, took  one  look  at  the  Diamonds  and 
drawled,  "I  don't  know  which  one  I  want 
more,  Irene  or  Aaron." 

Irene  Diamond  met  the  late  great  Ital- 


"Anna  kept  throwing  herself 
at  Marlon,  who'd  go  off 
with  the  crew  and  play 
cards.  She  was  miserable." 


ian  actress  Anna  Magnani  when  she 
bought  Tennessee  Williams's  play  The 
Rose  Tattoo  as  a  movie  property  for  Ma- 
gnani, who  won  an  Academy  Award  for 
her  performance.  "I  visited  her  whenever 
I  went  to  Rome.  She'd  always  give  me  a 
party.  I  met  Fellini  and  Visconti  at  her 
place.  Her  apartment  was  filled  with  cats 
and  strange  paintings.  Anna  was  an 
earthy,  passionate  woman  who  loved  good 
food  and  good  wine.  But,  like  all  great 
stars,  she  was  also  paranoid.  She  could  be 
very  difficult  and  temperamental. 

"Anna  Magnani  was  known  for  her 
stormy  love  affairs.  She  fell  in  love  with 
Burt  Lancaster  while  they  were  filming 
The  Rose  Tattoo.  Then  when  she  made 
Wild  Is  the  Wind  with  Anthony  Quinn  and 
Tony  Franciosa,  she  tried  to  seduce  Quinn. 
Then  she  went  after  Tony. 

"But  her  experience  with  Marlon  Bran- 
do was  the  worst.  Anna  was  crazy  for 
Brando."  Diamond  visited  them  on  loca- 


SEEING  STARS 

Irene  Diamond  on  the  set  ofl 

The  Fugitive  K/nd  with  Norman  I 

Mailer  and  Marlon  Brando,! 

circa  1959.  Below,  Diamond  with 

Italian  actress  Anna  Magnanil 

in  Hollywood  during  the! 

making  of  the  film. I 


tion  in  upstate  New  York  when 
they  were  filming  Tennessee 
Williams's  The  Fugitive  Kind\ 
"Anna  kept  throwing  herself  atl 
Marlon.  Marlon  would  be  hyper-J 
polite,  almost  obsequious,  and 
between  takes  he'd  go  off  with 
the  crew  and  play  cards.  Anna 
couldn't  stand  that  kind  of  rejec-l 
tion.  She  was  absolutely  miser- 
able. Finally  I  said  to  her,  'Oh, 
Anna,  you  should  just  settle 
down  and  get  married.'  And  she  glared  and 
said,  'Who'd  marry  me?  I'm  a  monster!'" 

In  the  1950s,  during  the  blacklist  years 
Diamond  says,  she  and  Hal  Wallis  had 
many  arguments,  "because  he  thought 
I  was  very  left-wing,  which  I  was.  But  he 
stood  by  me  when  I  was  subpoenaed  tc 
go  in  front  of  huac  in  1953."  Diamond 
knows  that  my  father,  Bartley  Crum,  was 
one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  Hollywood  10. 
the  first  group  of  actors  and  screenwriters 
called  to  testify  as  to  whether  they  hac 
ever  been  members  of  the  Communisl 
Party.  Charlie  Katz,  another  of  the  lawyers 
for  the  Hollywood  10,  she  continues,  said 
'"They're  going  to  call  you,  because  yoi 
were  a  story  editor  at  Warner's,  and  yo 
can  testify  as  to  whether  or  not  they  real! 
did  put  Communist  propaganda  on  th 
screen.'  1  remember  sending  a  telegram  i^ 
Hal  explaining  what  was  going  to  happen 
I  thought  he'd  fire  me,  but  all  he  did  wa 
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.mi  were  seeing  the 

ned  the  part)  back  in  the 
left-wing  friends,  like  [the  di- 
oberl  Rossen  and  [the  screen- 
Waldo  Salt,  were  accused  and  had 
ile  time  when  the)  refused  to  an- 
[uestions. 
So  [producers]  John  Houseman  and 
Dore  Scharj  and  I  went  to  Washington. 
And  we  sai  in  a  hall  all  day  long,  and  we 
were  never  called.  What  an  anticlimax! 
But  1  was  terrified  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  country.  It  was  the  height  o\'  Mc- 
Carthyism,  such  a  time  of  fear  and  intim- 
idation and  censorship.  Everybody  I  knew 
had  either  been  subpoenaed  or  gone  to 
jail,  like  [screenwriters]  Dalton  Trumbo  and 
Ring  Lardner  Jr. 

"That  whole  period  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  me,"  she  says.  "I  knew  so  many 


"Irene  is  my  golden 
girl,"  exclaims  Jacques 
d'Amboise."When  you're 
with  her,  you  think  there's 
hope  for  the  world." 


actors  who  had  informed.  With  Bob  Ros- 
sen, it  was  especially  painful,  because  he 
was  such  a  talented  man.  He  came  up  to 
see  me  before  [he  testified  for  huac].  He 
said  he  had  to  name  names  because  he 
just  couldn't  take  it  anymore.  It  was  piti- 
ful, because  in  the  past  he'd  been  very  in- 
tolerant of  anyone  else  who'd  informed. 
He'd  sit  outside  producers'  offices  for 
hours,  and  he  just  couldn't  get  any  work. 

"After  our  conversation,  Aaron  and  I 
had  dinner  with  Helen  and  Sam  Rosen, 
who  lived  next  door  to  us.  They  were  Paul 
Robeson's  best  friends.  They'd  saved  his 
life  during  that  terrifying  riot  outside  of 
Peekskill  when  Paul  was  supposed  to  give 
a  concert  [and  a  mob  went  after  him]. 
Anyway,  my  husband  and  I  had  dinner 
with  the  Rosens  and  Dashiell  Hammett. 
He  was  living  in  the  Rosens'  guest  cot- 
tage. I  told  them  what  had  happened 
with  Bob,  and  that  I  was  very  upset,  and 
Helen  snapped,  'I  wouldn't  allow  Rossen 
to  come  onto  my  porch!' 

"'Now,  just  a  minute,'  Dash  broke  in. 
[Hammett  had  recently  ended  a  six-month 
prison  term  for  refusing  to  testify  about 
his  political  beliefs.]  'There  are  people 
who  can  endure  anything  mentally,  but 
they  fall  to  pieces  physically.  I'm  in  that 
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category.  Stick  ;i  pin  in  me  and  I'd  scream 
out  every  secret  Bui  mental  torture  I  can 
take  You  never  know  what  makes  a  per- 
son crack.  So  all  judgments  are  off.'" 

After  the  Hollywood  10  got  out  ol  jail. 
Ring  Lardner  Jr.  remembers,  he  and 
his  wile.  Frances,  left  California  and 
moved  back  to  New  York,  where  they 
went  to  a  lot  of  parlies  at  Aaron  and  Irene 
Diamond's.  "She  knew  everybody.  There'd 
be  every  important  writer.  She  knew  them 
all."  Frances  says.  Irene  knew  Julie  Harris, 
Moss  and  Kitty  Hart,  Tennessee  Williams, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Arthur  Laurents. 

"Sometimes  Lillian  Hellman  would  be 
there,"  the  late  Helen  Rosen  recalled, 
"even  though  Irene  didn't  like  her.  And 
Lillian  didn't  like  Irene.  The  women 
shared  a  cordial  animosity.  They  were 
both  tough,  smart  little  numbers,  except 
Irene  was  beautiful  and  Lillian  was 
ugly.  Lillian  was  furious  because  her  ex- 
husband,  playwright  Arthur  Kober,  had  a 
yen  for  Irene.  He  kept  mooning  over  her, 
and  Lillian  was  jealous." 

"The  Diamonds  were  wonderful  hosts," 
Ring  Lardner  says,  "extremely  generous. 
Good  food,  great  wine.  Once,  we  were 
talking  about  what  our  various  children 
were  doing  with  their  lives,  and  what  they 
wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  One 
wanted  to  be  a  singer,  a  dancer,  or  a 
writer.  Aaron  said,  'Why  doesn't  anybody 
want  to  be  a  rich  Jew  builder  anymore?' 

"Incidentally,  we  had  no  idea  how  suc- 
cessful Aaron  was,"  Lardner  continues. 
"He  and  Irene  had  never  lived  ostenta- 
tiously. I  thought  she  might  give  some  of 
the  money  away,  but  I  didn't  know  she 
was  going  to  make  such  a  life's  work  out 
of  it." 

By  the  1960s,  Aaron  Diamond  had  built 
many  buildings  and  developed  most  of 
Roosevelt  Island.  By  the  70s  he  had  start- 
ed donating  openly  to  charity  with  a  gift 
of  $150,000  to  Lincoln  Center.  But  when 
his  name  was  listed  as  a  donor,  he  was 
embarrassed.  "He  didn't  like  that,"  Irene 
says. 

In  1970,  Hal  Wallis  left  Paramount,  and 
Irene  Diamond  was  without  a  job.  Jean 
remembers,  "My  mother  felt  lost.  She 
adored  her  job;  it  meant  everything  to 
her.  She'd  say  to  me,  'People  treat  me  dif- 
ferently now.'  It  was  really  hard  on  her. 
She  needed  a  new  place  for  her  to  chan- 
nel that  phenomenal  energy  of  hers." 

The  Diamonds  increased  the  time  they 
spent  traveling.  They  went  around  the 
world  and  took  vacations  in  Mexico,  Italy, 
China,  and  Africa. 

In  the  late  70s,  Aaron  had  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  recovered  and  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly fine.  He  tried  to  explain  to  Irene 
some  of  the  complexities  surrounding  his 


finances,  but  she  wouldn't  listen  to  him., 
"What  a  mistake!"  she  says  now.  "I  was 
so  sure  everything  would  be  all  right,' 
and  that  he  would  take  care  of  me.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  it,  because  it  re-|j 
minded  me  of  his  vulnerability,  his  mor- 
tality. Every  time  he'd  bring  it  up,  I'd  sayjl 
'I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.'  Once  hen 
mentioned  that  the  people  who  were  han-a 
dling  his  money,  he  really  didn't  like.fl 
'Then  why  are  you  letting  them  handle 
your  investments?,'  I  asked  him,  and  he|.i 
said,  'They're  the  only  people  who  really! 
know  my  business.'" 

After  Aaron's  death,  Irene  did  have  dif-| , 
Acuities  taking  control  of  the  foundation}) 
According  to  Margaret  E.  Mahoney,  writ-j 
ing  about  trustees  in  the  Commonwealth^ 
Fund  1994  Annual  Report,  "As  the  foun-H 
dation  was  getting  underway,  serious  maryi 
agement  problems  arose. ...  At  risk  hadt] 
been  Mr.  Diamond's  stated  intentions  tea 
limit  the  foundation's  lifetime  and  to  di-l 
rect  its  substantive  focus  on  New  Yorkn 
City." 

Ultimately,  Irene  Diamond  won  thai 
struggle  to  control  the  foundation,  but  shqi 
prefers  not  to  talk  about  her  past  travails]! 
"It  was  a  nightmare,  but  now  it's  over.  In 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  greed.  I'm  not  veryl 
fond  of  lawyers." 

At  the  moment.  Diamond  is  very  in 
volved  in  watching  the  progress  ol 
the  N.A.A.C.P.'s  lawsuits  against 
manufacturers,  importers,  and  distribu 
tors  of  handguns,  which  come  on  the 
heels  of  several  suits  filed  against  the  in 
dustry  by  cities,  including  New  York  anc 
Chicago,  which  charge  that  a  glut  of  guns 
in  states  with  lax  laws  has  fueled  an  ille 
gal  market  in  states  with  stricter  laws.  Re 
cently.  Diamond  met  with  N.A.A.C.F 
president  Kweisi  Mfume,  who  told  he 
that,  rather  than  seek  financial  damages 
the  association  would  press  for  injunc 
tions  ordering  the  gun  industry  to  mak< 
changes  in  distribution  and  marketing 
practices. 

Diamond  tells  me  that  her  primary  con 
cern  is  still  aids,  and  current  and  futun 
research  projects  that  David  Ho  will  over 
see  at  the  Diamond  aids  center. 

Her  work  and  her  curiosity  keep  he 
going.  "I've  never  lost  interest  in  life.  It' 
so  fascinating,  so  full  of  paradoxes  an< 
coincidences  and  twists  and  turns.  I  don' 
want  to  miss  out  on  anything,  and  so  far 
haven't." 

"Do  you  have  any  regrets?,"  I  ask  her. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  says.  "I  regret  that  nr 
husband,  Aaron,  was  not  able  to  work  ot 
all  of  these  important  projects  with  me." 

Would  he  have  done  things  differently. 

She  smiles.  "He  might  have  been  a  lit 
tie  more  cautious  with  his  money."  □ 
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The 
Colony 
Elite  J 

For  almost  half  a  century, 
the  Colony  was  the 
clubhouse  of  society's 
mandarins,  serving 
Vanderbilts  and  Astors, 
Windsors  and  Onassises, 
Truman  Capote  and 
his  swans,  through 
courtship,  marriage,  birtrl 
and  deaths.  When  the 
restaurant  closed  in  1971 
a  way  of  life  ended  witfl 

BY  AMY  FINE  COLLINS 


COLONY  PILGRIMS 

Regulars  Lee  Radziwill  and  Truman 
Capote  exit  the  Colony  after  lunch, 
September  4,  1968.  Inset,  a  postcard 
featuring  the  Colony  bar's  striped 
canopy  and  walls  and  a  glimpse  into 
the  dining  room,  circa  1962. 


U.  Harris— who  had  lunched  a 

the  Colony  virtually  every  da) 

for  40  years— all  came  to  bi< 

farewell  to  the  venerable  estab 

ishment  that  drama  critic  Georgf 

Jean  Nathan  had  designated  one  o 

"civilizations  last  strongholds  in  th( 

department  of  cuisine." 

The  New  York  Times  gave  the  Col 

ony's  extinction  front-page  coverage  tha 

Monday.  "I've  spent  my  life  here,"  Hears 

columnist  Bob  Considine's  wife,  Millie 

lamented  tearfully.  "This  is  like  losing  youj 

home."  More  lachrymose  still  was  Capote 

who  had  periodically  feted  his  swans— C.  Z 

Guest,  Babe  Paley,  Gloria  Guinness,  Marellil 

Agnelli,  Slim  Keith-  at  a  round  table  in  thJ 

Colony's  jaunty,  blue-striped  bar.  The  southen 

writer  swore  through  tears  that  he  would  "neve 
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iiciu  again."  Recalls  socialite  Anno  Slater, 
believe  it.  The  Colony  had  i1  all.  I  was  sure  11 

jVi       i 

(  lene  (  avallero  Jr.   who  had  been  running  the 

ice  the  retirement  of  his  father,  Gene  senior,  about 

irliei    admits  today,  "The  restaurant  just  got  to  be  a 

In   \l\  father  and  I  were  so  good  to  our  customers,  we 

i  i  /thing  lo  everybody!  We'd  do  any  favor  they  asked— 

:     sitters,  drivers,  maids,  buy  a  pink  Rolls-Royce  for  a 

husband's  birthday  present  to  his  wife,  get  theater  tickets  for 

opening  night,  give  loans.  It  started  with  catering  to  gustatory 

yt    niis,  and  then  moved  up  into  trouble.  My  father  and  1  had  cre- 

ated  a  monster  and  it  was  driving  us  crazy." 

Le  Cirque's  Sirio  Maccioni  who  worked  for  the  Cavalleros 
from  I960  until  1970 -dismisses  his  ex-boss's  words.  "The  reasons 
cited  for  a  restaurant's  success  are  always  the  same  as  the  ones 
blamed  for  its  failure,"  he  says.  "The  Colony  closed  because 
times  had  changed." 


If  the  Colony  had  not  kept  up  with  a  world  that  had  spiraled  fast- 
forward  into  a  vortex  of  anarchic  morals,  rules,  and  politics,  it  had 
certainly  strayed  far  from  its  outlaw  origins  in  the  Dark  Ages  of 
Prohibition.  Back  in  1922,  Joe  Pani— an  impresario  with  a  claim 
to  having  introduced  both  Rudolph  Valentino  and  broccoli  to  the 
American  public— sold  his  ailing  Colony  restaurant,  which  he  had 
opened  about  two  years  earlier,  at  667  Madison  Av- 
enue. The  buyers,  who  paid  $25,000,  were  his  top  three 
employees:  the  headwaiter,  Ernest  Cerutti;  the  principal 
chef,  Alfred  Hartmann;  and  the  captain,  Gene  Cavallero. 

From  the  start,  the  tone  of  the  Colony  had  been  set 
by  a  gambling  club  upstairs.  Its  members— gangster 
Arnold  Rothstein  among  them— would  dine  at  all  hours, 
sometimes  in  the  company  of  their  molls.  This  shady 
atmosphere  in  turn  attracted  more  upstanding  types 
looking  for  a  clandestine  hideaway  where  they  could 
meet  their  mistresses.  For  demimondaines,  "an  account 
at  The  Colony,"  recalled  society  columnist  Lucius  Beebe 
in  1958,  "soon  became  a  badge  of  successful  availabil- 
ity along  with  Paquin  gowns  and  Minerva  motor  cars." 

The  Colony's  fortunes  changed  entirely  over  the  HH^H 
course  of  one  evening  when  society  doyenne  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam K.  Vanderbilt  infiltrated  this  den  of  illicit  lovers. 
"She  wanted  to  go  because  she  heard  all  the  fellows  were  taking 
their  fancy  girls  there,"  Gene  junior  explains.  "She  was  curious  to 
see  what  it  was  like— and  she  liked  it."  Her  formidable  presence 
swept  out  the  adulterous  couples,  and  "almost  in  spite  of  itself," 
Tlw  New  Yorker  observed  in  1935,  "the  Colony  became  fashion- 
able." In  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  wake  came  her  husband,  as  well  as 
Wideners,  McCormicks,  Whitneys,  and  Astors.  William  K.'s  neph- 
ew, Reginald  Vanderbilt,  inaugurated  the  practice  of  taking  the 
Social  Register's  junior  set  to  the  Colony  when  he  brought  along 
his  16-year-old  daughter,  Cathleen,  for  ice  cream  after  school.  She 
then  invited  her  classmate  Miss  Morgan  to  join  them,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Reginald  Vanderbilt  married  his  daughter's  young  school 
friend  -a  May-December  liaison  that  produced  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
(a  future  Colony  customer)  in  1924. 

One  early  habitue  who  apparently  didn't  need  the  Vander- 
bilts  to  guide  him  to  667  Madison  Avenue  was  New  York's  rak- 
ish "Nighttime  Mayor,"  Jimmy  Walker,  who  threw  his  victory 
bash  there  in  1925.  And  in  1926,  when  the  Colony  moved  its  en- 
trance to  a  more  discreet  doorway  around  the  corner,  on  East 
61st,  Mayor  Walker  reversed  the  side  street's  one-way  direction 
from  westbound  to  eastbound  so  that  his  basketwork  Rolls-Royce 
could  travel  faster  to  the  Colony  from  his  St.  Luke's  Place  house. 

Mayor  Walker  also  saw  to  it  that  the  Colony,  whose  first  13 
years  coincided  with  Prohibition,  was  not  raided.  "One  night 
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Jimmy  Walker  came  in,  and  15  minutes  later  the  federal  agents 
invaded  the  place,"  Gene  junior  recounts.  "He  announced  to  them, 
(  icnilemen,  don't  ever  come  back  here  again.  This  is  my  favorite 
restaurant.'  And  then  he  turned  to  my  father  and  said,  'from 
now  on  I  want  to  drink  my  whiskey  out  of  a  glass,  not  a  cup.'" 

Still,  as  a  precaution,  the  Colony  kept  its  liquor  in  the  service  J 
elevator.  "Marco,  our  Lebanese  barman,  was  the  elevator  opera-  ;J 
tor,"  Gene  junior  says.  "If  there  was  any  danger,  the  booze  could  1 
disappear  up  the  elevator  shaft  to  the  second  floor,"  where  the  |] 
Harbor  Hospital  (known  as  a  dry-out  facility)  was  located. 

Marco  became  famous  not  just  for  his  mobile  stash  of  ine- 1 
briants  but  also  for  inventing  a  martini  that  is  shaken,  not  stirred.  jj 
"What  the  Martini  needs,"  the  bartender  told  Holiday  magazine,  | 
"is  a  good  beating."  If  this  concoction  sounds  James  Bondian,  it  I 
is  not  a  coincidence.  Bond-series  producer  "Cubby"  Broccoli's  fj 
"father  was  a  good  friend  of  my  father,"  Gene  junior  says.  "Cubby  n 
took  on  that  surname  because  his  father  was  a  broccoli  grower,  our  I 
best  supplier  when  the  vegetable  was  still  a  rarity  in  this  country."  I 

By  the  roaring  bull-market  years  of  the  late  20s,  the  Colony ) 
was  netting  half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Air-conditioning  was  in- II 
stalled,  the  first  in  any  New  York  restaurant  (it  was  switched  offH 
only  on  Saturday  afternoons  while  financier  Bernard  Baruch  j 
lunched).  The  era's  most  extravagant  client  was  Wall  Streeter  pi 
Russell  Ryder,  who  distributed  $400  to  his  Colony  waiters  night-  i 
ly,  often  sending  substantial  gratuities  to  the  kitchen  staff  as  well.  1 


Mike  Todd  bought  wife 
Elizabeth  Taylor  a  necklace 
"right  out  of  the  Van  Cleef 
&  Arpels  vitrine '  that 
glittered  in  the  Colony  s  lobby 


When  Ryder  was  thrown  into  jail  for  illegal  stock  speculation, 
Gene  senior  remembered  the  fallen  financier's  munificence  by 
delivering  a  feast  to  his  prison  cell  once  a  week. 


'T 


hroughout  the  boom,"  The  New  Yorker  noted  in  1935,  the 
Colony  "was  a  symbol  of  everything  luxurious,  and  even  in 
leaner  times  its  dining-room  has  remained  a  mirror  of  New 
York  at  its  glossiest."  For  though  the  Depression  had  brought 
about  hard  times  for  many  of  the  Colony's  favorite  high  rollers,  the 
restaurant's  proprietors  continued  to  prosper.  Their  relative  largesse 
"allowed  us  to  do  a  lot  of  things  for  people,"  Gene  junior  says 
"Our  policy  was  always  to  be  compassionate.  We  extended  credit 
to  people  we  believed  in  until  they  were  able  to  pull  themselves 
back  together."  One  evening,  for  example,  film  director  Presto 
Sturges  showed  up  shabbily  dressed,  with  a  woman  on  each  arm. 
After  dinner  he  confessed  to  Gene  senior  that  he  was  flat  broke 
and  unable  to  pay  his  tab.  Gene  senior  handed  him  a  $100  bill 
and  instructed  him  to  buy  a  new  suit.  "And  until  you  get  on  youi 
feet,  you  may  eat  here  free,"  the  restaurateur  said.  "But  don't  you 
think  one  woman  is  sufficient  for  a  man  down  on  his  luck?" 

Years  later  the  Cavalleros  showed  a  similarly  forgiving  benevo 
lence  toward  producer  Mike  Todd.  "He  owed  everybody  mon- 
ey," Gene  junior  says.  "Then  when  his  movie  Around  the  Work 
in  Eighty  Days  came  out,  and  he  was  flush  with  cash  again,  he 
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sent  my  wife  and  me  a  couple  of  tickets  for  the  premiere.  A  few 
days  later  he  came  by  with  everything  he  owed  us.  I  asked  him 
why  was  he  bothering  to  settle  his  debts  when  he  had  declared 
bankruptcy.  And  he  replied,  'Because  you're  the  only  people 
who  didn't  take  me  to  court!'"  Not  only  did  he  resume  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  Colony,  he  bought  wife  Elizabeth  Taylor  a  neck- 
lace "right  out  of  the  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  vitrine"  that  glittered 
so  enticingly  in  the  restaurant's  lobby. 

One  organization  that  helped  keep  the  Colony  solvent  during 
the  lean  years  of  the  Depression  was  a  secret  society  known 
as  the  Twenty-Nine  Club,  headquartered  across  the  street  at  29 
East  61st  Street.  "The  members  were  a  bunch  of  oilmen,  steelmen, 
Texas  fellows,  Rockefellers,  Whitneys,"  Gene  junior  says.  "There 
were  a  lot  of  mysterious  stories  going  around  about  them.  We  had 
the  impression  that  they  were  getting  together  to  make  deals,  fix 
prices,  keep  themselves  rich.  We  ran  back  and  forth  with  food  and 
booze  for  them  all  the  time,  but  had  no  contact  with  the  club  oth- 
er than  the  butler  who  answered  the  door.  They  were  so  secretive, 
our  doorman  then,  Robert,  would  see  the  members  come  out,  hail 
taxis,  and  go  back  around  the  block  to  enter  our  restaurant." 

In  the  depths  of  the  Depression  the  Colony  became  the  first 
concern  in  the  U.S.  to  import  Dom  Perignon  champagne.  When 
the  Vatican's  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal  Eugenio  Pacelli— who 
became  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1939— visited  America  in  the  early  30s, 
Town  &  Country  reported,  he  brought  five  cases  from  the  papal 
palace.  Two  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Colony  when  Mrs.  William 
Brady  of  Long  Island  gave  a  dinner  for  the  cardinal.  After  his 
departure,  Mrs.  Brady  insisted  that  the  remaining  bottles  become 
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LIVE  AND  LET  DINE 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  a  ta> 
deposits  a  patron  at  the  Col( 
1944;  captain  Sirio  Maccioni, 
circa  1963;  Gene  Cavallero 
greets  Anita  Loos,  1944; 
Colony  regular  Mayor  Jimm 
Walker  with  Notre  Dame 
football  coach  Knute  Rockne 
at  a  1928  Yankees  game; 
Mrs.  Rockhill  Brevoort  Potts  c 
Hattie  Carnegie  at  lunch, 
1944;  an  overview  of  the  dini 
room,  with  Cavallero  Sr. 
standing  at  right,  1944. 
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a  gift  to  the  restaurant.  Gene  senior  was  so  impressed  with  his 
first  taste  of  the  noble  wine,  he  began  ordering  it  for  his  cellar,  a 
subbasement  two  floors  below  street  level  where  he  already  stocked 
some  50  varieties  of  champagne. 

"The  thing  about  the  Colony,"  says  former  fashion  editor  Babs 
Simpson,  "was  that  the  food  was  sophisticated  Wasp,  and  so  was 
the  clientele.  The  famous  thing  to  order  there  was  chicken  hash,  in- 
side of  a  box  of  toasted  bread.  And  soft-shell  crabs,  the  best  in 
town,  no  bigger  than  a  50-cent  piece,  the  right  size  for  on 
mouthful.  And  two  delicious  cold  soups,  Senegalese  and  billi-bi.  It 
was  like  the  food  in  your  own  house,  if  you  had  a  very  good  chef 
By  1934,  I  was  already  going— I  don't  know  where  else  one  woult 
go.  There  weren't  many  men  at  lunch,  except  some  very  elegant 
homosexuals  like  Fulco  di  Verdura  or  Van  Day  Truex.  Husbands 
either  had  lunch  downtown  or  at  their  clubs.  The  restaurant  wai 
very  attractive,  light,  airy,  clean,  and  smart.  It  was  a  real  window 
for  fashion.  Hattie  Carnegie's  suits  with  the  little  collar  were  ver> 
popular  for  lunch,  with  Fulco's  jewelry.  And  the  restaurant  wai 
silent— no  music,  nobody  raising  their  voices.  You'd  see  Kitty  Millet 
Elsie  Woodward,  Hattie  Carnegie,  Carmel  Snow-the  Colony  was 
very  handy  to  the  Bazaar.  Gene  was  very  unobtrusive  and  gave 
those  of  us  who  worked  there  some  kind  of  discount." 

Kitty  Carlisle  Hart  remarks,  "In  the  old  days  in  New  York 
your  status  depended  on  where  you  sat  in  the  Colony  restaurant 
For  a  long  time,  when  I  first  came  to  New  York— this  was  in  the 
30s-I  was  shown  to  the  back  of  the  dining  room.  Then,  as  1 
grew  in  age  and  stature,  I  began  to  move  forward  until  I  reaches 
the  beginning  enclave,  where  all  the  bigwigs  who  were  the  top: 
socially  sat.  The  first  time  I  got  a  table  there,  I  said  to  my  moth 
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ording  to  food  critic  lies  Brody's  calcula* 

ited  three  times  at  one  of  the  best  tables  to 

■  it     n  111  cafe*  society.  "It  was  the  earliest  example 

i  in"  i  pecking  order  for  tables  that  I  know  of," 

Eleanor  I  ambert  says. 

Trij  room,  with  its  retl  plush  banquettes,  tall,  glistening 
mirrors,  and  rock-crystal  chandeliers,  Anne  Slater  says,  "was 
verj  sedate  it  attracted  the  grandes  dames."  Nancy  Biddle, 
daughter  of  permanent,  card-playing  Colony  patron  Mrs.  George  U. 
I  [arris,  explains,  "The  first  two  sections  of  the  dining  room  were  the 
best  places.  There  were  recessed  alcoves  there  with  banquettes  that 
laced  each  other.  My  mother's  was  the  first  one  to  the  left,  facing 
out,  She  lived  there.  My  mother's  friends  all  sat  in  the  dining  room." 

Depending  on  the  decade,  the  season,  and  the  time  of  day,  the 
captains  of  this  prime  area— Bianchi  and  Felix-might  have  been 
found  taking  the  orders  of  such  Old  Guard  pillars  as  "the  queen  of 
Southampton,"  Cordelia  Biddle  Robertson,  the  patrician  New  York- 
ers Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhinelander  Stewart,  decorator  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
Comstock  Lode  heiress  Mrs.  Irving  Berlin  (the  former  Ellin  Mack- 
ay),  Standard  Oil  clotheshorse  Millicent  Rogers,  Barbara  Hutton, 
Doris  Duke,  Betsey  Whitney  (perhaps  with  the  designer  Main- 
bocher),  or  George  Vanderbilt  and  his  wife,  Lulu  (now  Mrs.  Ronald 
Balcom).  The  exiled  kings  of  Italy  and  Greece  might  also  have  been 
present,  as  well  as  media  mogul  Samuel  Newhouse  and  his  wife, 
Mitzi.  The  reigning  siren  of  the  cinema,  Marlene  Die- 
trich, gravitated  to  a  table  against  the  wall,  where  she 
could  be  viewed  properly  against  a  background  of  "flow- 
ers, ferns,  and  stained  glass,"  The  New  Yorker  reported. 

"I  don't  think  my  mother  and  1  ever  saw  the  rest  of 
the  dining  room,"  Nancy  Biddle  says.  "I  don't  really 
know  what  it  looked  like."  Explains  Lulu  Balcom,  "If 
you  were  seated  in  the  back  of  the  room,  you  were  sort 
of  unknown  and  not  well  thought  of."  Who  exactly  were 
these  souls  condemned  to  what  Lucius  Beebe  called 
the  "social  pesthouse"?  Obscure  out-of-towners,  cus- 
tomers who  had  been  a  shade  too  dilatory  in  paying 
their  monthly  bill,  and— the  most  reviled  specimens  of 
all— the  chronic  complainers.  "But  the  Colony  was  so 
elegant,  even  the  people  in  the  back  were  really  O.K.,"  ^H 

says  columnist  Aileen  Mehle.  Gene  junior  is  convinced 
that  "the  back  was  actually  better— there  was  more 
space,  and  it  was  quieter.  Some  of  the  movie  stars  preferred  it. 
They  liked  the  privacy.  Rosalind  Russell— she  was  a  lot  of  fun, 
always  laughing.  Gary  Cooper— quiet,  a  gentleman.  And  Carol 
Channing.  She  would  come  in  with  her  own  food  because  she 
was  on  a  special  diet.  Nixon  liked  the  back  also— he  was  a  hell  of 
a  nice  guy.  When  he  was  president,  he  came  in  with  8  or  12  Secret 
Service  men,  spread  out  all  over  the  place.  We  had  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  only  about  200.  So  I  told  him,  'Mr.  President,  your  men 
are  taking  up  a  quarter  of  the  space  here!'  He  apologized  and  sent 
them  away,  except  the  two  main  guys.  He  was  the  only  customer 
whom  we  ever  allowed  to  bring  his  dog  into  the  dining  room." 

In  front  of  the  more  formal  dining  room,  off  to  the  left,  the  bar 
area  was  racier  and  "wildly  chic,"  says  Mehle.  Originally  intended 
as  a  lounge  where  cocktails  would  be  sipped  before  patrons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dining  room,  the  bar  was  permanently  transformed 
in  1938  by  a  whim  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor's.  According  to  certain 
Colony  lore,  one  day  the  former  Edward  VIII  was  having  drinks 
there  with  Robert  Young  when  Gene  senior,  who  always  acted  as 
maitre  d',  announced  that  the  Duke's  table  in  the  main  room  was 
ready.  The  Duke  replied  airily,  "We'll  dine  here,  Gene.  The  bar  has 
such  a  gay  atmosphere!"  The  bar's  upbeat  appeal  was  more  tangi- 
bly enhanced  a  few  years  later  when  a  friend  of  the  Cavalleros', 
Valentino  Cresesenci,  redecorated  it.  "We  had  started  staying  open 
for  the  summer,"  says  Gene  junior.  "So  we  asked  Valentino,  'How 


can  we  make  the  bar  summery,  gay,  and  happy?'  He  canvased  the 
walls  with  blue-and-white  striped  linen  and  put  a  canopy  in  red 
and  white  stripes  above  the  bar  itself,  where  a  sailfish  was  also  dis-i 
played.  It  was  supposed  to  be  temporary,  but  it  stayed." 

To  certain  customers,  the  choicest  tables  in  this  soigne  sanctU' 
ary  were  the  ones  tucked  discreetly  around  the  corner  of  the  bar 
Kenneth  Jay  Lane  recalls  decorator  Billy  Baldwin  pointing  to  the 
last  table  in  that  nook  and  telling  him,  "That's  where  Diana  Vree 
land  spent  the  war!"  C.  Z.  Guest  and  her  husband,  Winston,  in- 
habited this  same  precinct  with  Ernest  Hemingway  and  the 
bullfighter  Luis  Miguel  Dominguin.  Capote  chose  a  more  visible 
round  table  in  the  bar  for  his  "swan"  luncheons.  "And  then  therdj 
were  the  playboys,"  Aileen  Mehle  sighs.  "Walter  Wanger,  Joh 
Ringling  North  [the  circus  scion],  Wooly  Donahue  [the  five -and 
dime  heir].  And  I  used  to  come  in  with  a  lot  of  them!" 


; 


A 


lbert  served  as  the  bar's  captain,  and  when  he  died,  the 
dimpled,  adroit  25-year-old  Sirio  Maccioni— "a  stunner,  the 
best-looking  guy  in  New  York,"  Bill  Blass  remembers— as 
cended  to  his  position.  "On  my  first  day  as  captain  I  had  Fran! 
Sinatra,  Aristotle  Onassis,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor 
all  coming  in  for  lunch,"  Sirio  reminisces.  "And  all  of  them  want* 
ed  that  same  table  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  The  only  rule  to  follow 
was:  First  come,  first  served.  Or  else  there'd  be  a  revolution 
Frank  Sinatra  came  first.  Then  Onassis.  'You  guinea  bastard!'  hd. 


An  account  at  the  Colony 
became  a  badge  of  successful 
availability  along  with  Paquin 
gowns  and  Minerva  motor 
cars''  recalled  Lucius  Beebe. 


said.  'You  gave  him  my  table  because  you're  both  Italian.'  But 
brought  him  a  little  plate  of  prosciutto  and  some  olives,  and  hi 
was  happy.  Then  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  came  in,  I  showei 
them  to  a  banquette  for  two,  telling  him  how  pleasant  it  was.  Th 
Duke  leaned  toward  me  and  said,  'Never  think  for  me.  Just  giv 
me  my  table!'" 

Gene  junior  says,  "We  never  thought  of  ourselves  as  arbiters 
social  status,  even  if  our  patrons  did.  Don't  ask  me  why!  It  we 
all  in  their  minds,  not  ours."  Even  so,  the  Cavalleros  quick 
learned  to  use  clients'  perceptions  to  their  advantage.  "If  a  brav 
started  between  some  of  our  customers  who  drank  too  much,  a 
we'd  have  to  do  is  step  in  and  say,  'Gentlemen,  if  you  don't  b 
have,  you  can't  come  back.'  And  it  worked— there  was  nothir 
like  the  fear  of  being  banned  from  the  Colony  to  sober  them  up 

The  third  room  in  the  Colony  was  the  large  lobby,  decorate 
with  the  assistance  of  Dorothy  Draper  and,  later,  of  Valerian  Ryba 
On  the  right  side  was  the  men's  checkroom,  an  independent  coi 
cession  run  first  by  Louis  and  then,  from  1950  on,  by  Rico  Albet 
On  the  left  side  was  the  ladies'  hatcheck  and  powder  room,  initial 
the  province  of  Louis's  wife,  Nataline,  and  afterward  of  Clara  Bia: 
chi  and  Lola  Maestro.  Lunching  ladies  -  and,  Bill  Blass  says,  "tl 
Colony  was  the  first  restaurant  to  have  'the  ladies  who  lunch'" 
would  leave  their  dogs  in  the  care  of  these  dames  de  lavabo,  I 
an  antechamber  of  the  bathroom,  "you'd  see  Yorkshires,  poodle 
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CANINES  WHO  LUNCH 

Clockwise  from  top  right: 
actress  llona  Massey  feeds  a 
biscuit  to  her  boxer,  Solomon, 
during  lunchtime  at  the  Colony, 
1952;  the  bar  in  action,  1944; 
Colony  devotees  and  their 
dogs — Mrs.  Wellington  Cross, 
Martha  Cuneo,  llona  Massey, 
Jarmilla  Novotna,  Mrs.  William 
Talbert,  and  Countess  Betty 
von  Furstenberg,  April  27,  1952; 
Gene  Cavallero  Sr.  pencils  in 
a  reservation,  1944;  Cavallero 
and  chefs  in  the  kitchen,  1944; 
the  dining  room  in  the  1960s. 
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dachshunds,  boxers,  pugs,"  Blass  says.  "It  was  amazing  how  they 
got  along -in  some  respect  better  than  the  ladies  themselves."  With 
silver  bowls  of  food  and  water  set  before  their  perfumed  muzzles, 
and  satin  cushions  laid  beneath  their  silken  paws,  "they'd  sit  there 
on  a  banquette,  lined  up  obediently  in  a  row  like  little  soldiers," 
Anne  Slater  says.  "1  would  leave  my  teacup  poodle,  Tutu— all  black 
with  a  white  mustache."  C.  Z.  Guest  says,  "1  had  always  owned 
big  dogs,  but  I  finally  broke  down  and  got  myself  a  little  one  just 
so  I  could  bring  him  to  the  Colony."  Gene  junior  says  that  after  one 
magazine  ran  a  photograph  of  Clara  cuddling  some  of  the  canines 
in  her  charge,  "we  received  a  lot  of  nasty  letters  from  people  who 
felt  offended  that  these  dogs  were  eating  better  than  some  humans." 

Another  amenity  in  the  lobby  was  the  bank  of  telephone  booths, 
"heavily  draped  inside  and  out  with  thick  fabric,  so  you  couldn't 
see  in,"  says  Gene  junior.  There  were  also  a  sofa  and  a  table  with 
some  magazines,  where  customers  could  wait  for  friends.  Occa- 
sionally earnest  young  Junior  Leaguers  would  sit  in  the  lobby,  col- 
lecting money  for  such  worthy  charities  as  Babies  Hospital.  One 
other  lobby  fixture— nearly  as  constant  as  its  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 
showcase  and  saccharine  paintings  by  society  artist  Huldah— was  a 
woman  who  "would  get  angry  at  her  husband  every  night,  leave 
him  alone  at  their  table,  and  sit  by  herself  in  that  hallway,"  re- 
members Chessy  Patcevitch,  widow  of  former  Conde  Nast  presi- 
dent Iva  Patcevitch.  "I  finally  said  to  her,  'Since  he's  not  going  to 
come  and  get  you,  why  don't  you  just  go  home?'" 

If  she  had,  she  would  have  first  descended  two  steps  onto  the 
sidewalk,  under  the  protection  of  a  blue  awning  lettered  the  colony 
in  white.  Her  feet  would  have  trod  on  the  same  logo  in  brass,  em- 
bedded in  the  pavement.  The  doorman— Robert,  and  later,  Andy 


Mastronardi— would  have  opened  the  heavy  door  for  her  and  hailed 
a  taxi.  For  this  action,  repeated  infinitely  throughout  the  day  and 
night,  he  would,  more  often  than  not,  receive  a  generous  tip. 

The  Colony  lost  two  of  its  original  partners  during  its  first  two 
decades.  Chef  Alfred  Hartmann  retired  to  Italy  a  rich  man  in 
1927.  Ernest  Cerutti  died  in  1937,  leaving  behind  an  estate  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  and  a  villa  in  Palermo.  Though  in 
New  York,  Gene  senior  remained  a  resident  of,  according  to  him 
"the  most  unfashionable  section  of  Jackson  Heights,"  he  played 
grand  seigneur  in  Italy,  where  he  bought  an  800-acre  farm  near 
Mantua.  Still,  he  had  enough  capital  left  over  to  start  a  new  busi- 
ness in  1939,  the  Monte  Carlo  Club,  on  Madison  and  54th.  "It 
was  extremely  successful,"  Gene  junior  says.  "It  was  all  white, 
red,  and  royal  blue.  It  had  a  Billy  Rose-type  show,  with  beautiful 
girls,  topless.  Then  the  war  came,  and  that  was  the  end." 

The  war,  however,  did  not  threaten  the  Colony  any  more  than 
the  Depression  had  a  decade  before.  "We  did  have  horsemeat 
on  the  menu  because  of  rationing,"  Gene  junior  says.  "It's  good 
meat,  sweet,  makes  for  nice  eating.  People  ordered  it."  And 
peacetime  brought  in  a  new,  younger  crowd-Betsy  Bloomingdale, 
Nan  Kempner  eager  to  mingle  with  the  dowager  generation  of 
Colony-goers.  The  restaurant  had  also  acquired  a  new,  younger 
partner  in  Gene  Cavallero  Jr.,  who  bought  out  an  interim  partner, 
George  Fiorentino,  in  the  early  50s  for  $125,000. 

In  the  50s,  Florence  Mastronardi,  whose  husband.  Andy,  had 
become  doorman,  used  to  spend  her  lunch  hour  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Madison  and  61  si.  "I  saw  the  whole  world  passing  in  an 
out  of  the  Colony,"  she  says.  "Merle  Oberon.  Vincent  Aslor.  Pis; 
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.in  lush  washerwoman!  Rex  Harrison 

boul   him.  Richard  Widmark  always  had  his 

he  Kennedys  wore  the  stingiest  things  on  two 

i  m.iI  Flynn  was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 

i  Jking  down  the  street,  with  his  cigarette  in  his 

on<  -'I  those  teenage  girls  who  got  him  into  trouble. 

rdn  ■  was  the  most  gorgeous.  She  didn't  like  going  into 

:  i.iul,  (hough.  She  used  to  order  in  to  her  apartment, 

\ ndj  would  deliver  food  to  her,  and  her  corgi." 

c  i ne  junior's  vote  for  most  beautiful  female  patron  goes  to  Babe 
Paley,  and  his  choice  for  best-looking  man  is  tennis  player  Frank 
Shields,  Brooke's  father.  The  most  fastidiously  dressed  men  were 
the  mobsters,  particularly  frank  C'ostello.  "They  knew  where  they 
were."  Sirio  explains.  "Meanwhile,  J.  Edgar  Hoover-who  said  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  Mafia  -would  be  eating  nearby  with  his 
boyfriend,  ( lyde  Tolson!"  The  biggest  gourmets.  Gene  junior  esti- 
mates, were  Orson  Welles  and  Gilbert  Miller.  "My  least  favorite 
movie  star  was  Joan  Crawford,"  he  continues.  "Disagreeable,  ob- 
sessed, with  a  chip  on  her  shoulder.  She  was  a  real  sickle."  The 
most  ill-matched  Colony  couple  was  Mia  Farrow  and  Frank  Sina- 
tra. As  Sirio  recounts,  "Their  fights  were  like  staged  performances. 
You  could  tell  what  would  happen  if  you  consulted  your  watch.  At 
8:30  they'd  arrive.  At  8:45  he'd  start  shouting  at  her.  At  nine  she'd 
throw  a  drink  in  his  face."  The  best  manners,  Gene  junior  says,  be- 
longed to  White  Russian  Prince  and  ladies'  man  Colonel  Serge  Obo- 
lensky.  Charles  Revson  and  Leona  Helmsley  would  have 
shared  the  distinction  of  having  the  poorest  manners. 

Decorous  or  difficult,  the  restaurant's  clientele  could 
all  be  counted  on  to  leave  marquee-name  celebrities  in 
peace.  "Our  regulars  were  a  blase  group,"  Gene  junior 
says.  "If  the  Pope  himself  had  walked  in,  nobody  would 
have  blinked.  I  only  saw  one  exception  to  this  rule.  On 
a  certain  night  there  was  a  ball  going  on  in  New  York. 
We  were  full  of  all  the  prominent  socialites  having  din- 
ner before  the  dance.  John  Wayne  wandered  into  the 
dining  room  and  stood  at  its  entrance,  looking  for  a 
friend.  Well,  suddenly  everyone  in  the  whole  restaurant 
stood  up  and  clapped!  I  can't  remember  exactly  who 
was  there,  but  I  know  a  Rockefeller  was  among  them." 

There  were  a  few  other  restaurants  besides  the  Colony  on 
which  New  York  swells  might  have  descended  before  an  important 
gala,  but  not  too  many.  '21,'  for  example,  had  great  cachet.  "It  was 
kind  of  younger,"  Nan  Kempner  says,  and,  adds  Palm  Beach  phil- 
anthropist Jean  Tailer,  "had  more  men  and  theater  people."  Henri 
Soule's  Pavilion,  on  57th  Street,  which  had  originated  in  the  French 
Pavilion  of  the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair,  was,  if  possible,  more 
recherche  than  the  Colony.  "But  it  was  for  serious  eating,  much 
less  social,"  says  food  critic  Mimi  Sheraton.  "The  Colony  was  a  de 
facto  club."  The  Colony  also  shared  some  of  its  cosseted  clientele 
with  Lafayette  and  Le  Voisin,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
open  on  Sundays.  And  there  were  also  the  posh  nightclubs— El 
Morocco,  the  Stork  Club,  La  Rue— but  they  were  more  for  danc- 
ing than  dining.  Not  only  were  the  watering  holes  catering  to  the 
carriage  trade  restricted  in  number,  they  were  also  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed geographically.  "In  those  days,  anything  that  was  hap- 
pening in  New  York  was  happening  in  Midtown,  from  the  50s  to 
the  60s,"  Bill  Blass  says.  But,  Aileen  Mehle  maintains,  "the  Col- 
ony was  The  Bastion.  Sometimes  you'd  go  for  lunch  and  stay  till 
dinner.  It  was  fun,  fun,  fun— refined,  polished,  glamorous,  giddy." 

Love,  marriage,  birth,  death— the  Colony  saw  its  clients  through 
all  the  major  passages  of  their  lives.  Palm  Beach  hostess 
Gloria  Hamilton  recalls  that  when  her  first  husband,  Solon 
C.  Kelley  HI,  died  Gene  junior  sent  a  busboy  over  to  her  Park 
Avenue  apartment  with  food  from  the  Colony  every  day  for  a 
week.  "They  were  so  kind.  The  food  just  arrived.  I  never  asked  for 


it,"  she  says.  And  actress  Lisa  I -arraday  (now  Mrs.  John  Ander- 
son) remembers  thai  when  she  first  came  to  New  York,  in  1950, 
she  "had  a  beau,  a  Wall  Street  man,  with  whom  I  was  going  out 
,i  great  deal.  Then  he  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  46.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  month,  so  1  thought  it  only  cor- 
rect, since  1  ale  half  of  each  meal,  to  settle  our  bills.  First  I  went 
to  the  Pavilion,  where  M.  Soule  was  delighted  to  accept  my 
money.  But  at  the  Colony,  Gene  senior  looked  at  me  and  said  in 
Italian,  'It  is  out  of  the  question  to  charge  a  lady  for  a  beau  who 
died."  And  he  offered  me  a  glass  of  wine." 

When  the  Colony's  young  female  clients  were  having  babies, 
most  checked  in  for  a  10-day  stay  at  LeRoy,  the  fashionable  ma- 
ternity hospital  two  doors  away.  There,  expectant  mothers  would 
rest  on  their  own  Porthault  sheets  and  dine  on  nourishment  sent 
up  courtesy  of  the  Colony.  And  when  their  wives  went  into  labor, 
the  husbands,  banned  from  the  delivery  room,  huddled  with 
Marco  at  the  Colony  bar.  "Why  would  the  boys  have  paced  the 
halls,"  Anne  Slater  asks,  "when  they  could  pace  the  bar?" 

If  a  man  was  determined  to  conquer  a  woman,  "taking  her  to 
dinner  at  the  Colony  and  then  to  El  Morocco"  was  an  obligato- 
ry step  of  the  mating  dance,  says  Oleg  Cassini,  who  lived  di- 
rectly across  the  street.  "The  first  time  I  brought  Grace  Kelly 
there,  I  gave  Gene  senior— he  was  a  very  reliable  confidant— an 
envelope  which  I  said  Grace  could  open  in  one  year's  time.  Then, 


The  Colony  was  The  Bastion,' 
Aileen  Mehle  says.  "Sometimes 
youd  go  for  lunch  and  stay  till 
dinner.  It  was  fun,  fun,  fun7 


a  year  later— it  was  1955,  just  after  To  Catch  a  Thief  came  out— I 
went  back  to  the  Colony  with  Grace  and  her  mother,  and  we  sat 
in  a  special  corner  table  in  the  dining  room  where  we  could  talk 
and  not  be  heard.  I  thought  this  was  my  best  move,  as  I  was  ask- 
ing Mrs.  Kelly  for  permission  to  marry  her  daughter.  Grace  said 
her  mother  would  be  difficult  but  fair,  but  I  found  her  difficult 
and  unfair.  She  told  me  I  was  not  good  marriage  material.  Before 
we  left,  Gene  gave  Grace  the  envelope.  Grace  tore  it  open  and 
started  smiling  and  laughing  when  she  read  it.  The  letter  inside 
said,  'A  year  has  passed  and  now  we  are  married.'" 

A  more  successful  Colony  suitor  was  Denniston  "Denny'' 
Slater,  the  handsome  six-foot-three  sportsman  son  of  Colony 
denizen  Martha  Slater.  Known  for  his  fondness  for  women  anc 
champagne,  he  could  sometimes  be  found  attempting  to  dance 
on  the  Colony's  tables  after  quaffing  two  bottles  of  it.  "I  used  to 
tell  him,  'Mr.  Slater,  now  remember  where  you  are!'"  says  Gene 
junior.  As  he  enjoyed  drinking  and  talking  more  than  eating,  hi; 
standing  dinner  order  was  the  juice  of  a  rare  steak  pressed  be 
tween  two  plates,  poured  over  slices  of  the  Colony's  white  bread 
One  November  afternoon  in  1959  he  took  platinum-blonde  Find 
graduate  Anne  Holloway  to  the  Colony  for  lunch,  settled  her  intc 
his  table  at  the  bar,  then  disappeared  with  Sirio.  Moments  late: 
they  returned  bearing  a  stemmed  goblet  foaming  with  a  froth) 
blue  cocktail  that  Marco  the  barman  had  whipped  up  for  them 
"It  was  the  same  shade  of  blue  as  my  eyeglasses,"  she  says.  "An( 
it  was  tinkling  with  a  lot  of  little  ice  cubes.  Denny  said,  Sirk 
and  I  made  up  this  drink,  and  now  we  want  you  to  drink  it  to  th< 
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DINING  BOOM 

Clockwise  from  top  right:  Gene 
junior  and  Gene  senior  at  the 
Colony  dining-room  portals  in 
the  1960s;  Gene  junior  barbecues 
at  home  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
May  I,  2000;  Amanda  Burden 
and  a  gentleman;  Babe  Paley 
after  lunch,  April  II,  1963; 
Jacqueline  Onassis  under  the 
awning,  February  24,  1969. 
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bottom.'  Well,  I  got  to  the  bottom,  and  there  it  was!— my  marquise- 
cut  engagement  ring,  from  Harry  Winston.  Heaven!  Heaven! 
When  Denny  had  asked  me  what  kind  of  ring  I  wanted,  I  told 
him,  'Ten  carats  bigger  than  my  fingernail'— back  then  I  wore 
them  very  long.  And  they  named  the  drink  'Blue  Mouse'  after 
me— 'Mouse'  had  been  my  nickname  in  school.  The  ingredients 
for  the  cocktail  are  triple  sec,  vodka,  and  a  French  liqueur  called 
parfait  d'amour." 

The  Colony  had  likewise  precipitated  the  1934  wedding  of 
MGM  starlet  Jean  Howard  and  her  boyfriend,  Hollywood  agent 
Charlie  Feldman.  Amorously  inspired  by  a  fine  dinner,  the  cou- 
ple and  their  guests,  including  director  Clarence  Brown  and  pro- 
ducer Walter  Wanger,  drove  off  in  the  night  to  Connecticut  to 
search  for  a  suburban  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  a  considerably  less  madcap  scenario,  the  Colony  bore  witness 
to  the  1968  brokering  of  the  marriage  between  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
and  Aristotle  Onassis  (who,  hatcheck  man  Rico  says,  used  to  "eat 
with  his  hands").  They  had  asked  Jean  Kennedy  Smith  and  Ste- 
phen Smith  to  meet  them  at  a  table  "hidden  way  in  the  back  of  the 
bar,"  Gene  junior  says.  "And  I  overheard  Onassis  informing  the 
Smiths  of  their  plan.  I  telephoned  Earl  Wilson  and  told  him,  'Earl, 
you  always  tell  me  I  owe  you  a  big  one.  Well,  here  it  is.'" 

During  the  60s  the  Colony  received  favorable  attention  from 
another  newspaperman,  John  Fairchild,  who  had  just  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  working  in  Paris  for  his  father's 
publication,  Women's  Wear  Daily.  "The  Colony  had  great  Ameri- 
can chic,  in  the  sense  of  Cole  Porter.  And  it  was  full  of  stylish 
people."  Fairchild  says.  "So  I  got  the  idea  of  sending  a  photog- 


rapher—usually Tony  Palmieri— to  stand  outside  the  restaurant  at 
lunchtime,  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  and  to  see  what  the) 
were  wearing."  The  stream  of  paparazzi  shots  Fairchild  publishec 
of  Gloria  Guinness,  Betsy  Bloomingdale,  Amanda  Burden,  Kitty 
Miller,  Jean  Shrimpton,  Jill  St.  John,  Truman  Capote,  Billy  Bald 
win,  and  Babe  Paley  emerging  from  the  culinary  mecca,  with  the 
Colony's  awning  looming  up  behind  them,  conferred  upon  the 
old  restaurant,  and  its  loyal  patrons,  an  even  more  dazzlingl) 
brilliant  social  eclat. 

Fairchild  also  followed,  and  fueled,  the  war  restaurateurs  wer< 
then  waging  against  the  miniskirt.  The  first  shot  had  been  fired  b; 
Jean  Fayet,  the  owner  of  the  modish  Lafayette,  in  September  196' 
when  he  expelled  Amy  Greene  of  Glamour  magazine  from  hi 
restaurant  for  showing  up  in  a  thigh-high  Pucci  with  blue  tights 
Gene  junior  endorsed  this  decision,  declaring  that  short  skirts  an 
tights  were  "for  the  gymnasium."  And  when  the  restaurant  men  fi 
nally  declared  a  truce,  women  redrew  the  battle  lines  by  stormin; 
the  city's  gastronomic  citadels  in  pantsuits.  Finally,  in  1969,  Gen 
junior  admitted  defeat,  chivalrously  expressing  "confidence  in  th 
good  taste  of  my  customers."  Today  he  says,  "My  feeling  was:  yoi 
can't  buck  the  trends  for  too  long." 

Just  before  these  sartorial  wars  erupted.  Gene  senior  official! 
retired,  and  Gene  junior  bought  out  his  father  "at  a  gift  price 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Colony  had  neither  three  no 
two  proprietors— just  one,  who  continued  the  family  tradition  c 
working  as  maitre  d'.  The  job  was  almost  more  than  one  ma 
could  handle  alone.  "My  father  and  I  had  both  been  there  all  th 
time,  but  we  used  to  give  each  other  breaks.  Without  him,  1  wa 
working  18-hour  days"-a  punishing  schedule  that  inevitably  too 
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sterling  silver  flatware. 

A  19th  century  mahogany  bookcase. 
A  grandfather  clock  that  can't  even  keep  time. 
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igator  |  Luxury  isn't  bound  by  rules.  Which  means  the  Control  Trac  4WD  system 
8,100  pounds  of  towing  capacity  will  serve  you  well  even  if  shopping  is  your 
of  an  extreme  sport.  Visit  lincolnvehicles.com,  or  call  800-688-8898. 


A    W    E    R    I    C    A    \ 


mil  his  restaurant.  "Somehow,  when 

.  i  u  was  never  quite  the  same  again,"  Nancy 

uiikle.  the  atmosphere,  the  cooking  changed. 

ad  always  been  the  star  of  the  show,  even  in  the 

I  iorentino  was  his  partner.  Yon  know  how  you 

.ni'1  somehow  you  sense  it's  not  going  to  last'.' 

jusl  tell  the  Colony  was  dying.  After  a  little  while  only 

imers  were  left."  Florence  Mastronardi,  widow  of  Andy  the 

I  ;,,ii.  says,   "Hie  son  didn't  have  the  easy,  light,  joking  ways 

with  people  l hat  his  father  had.  I  think  the  customers  missed  that." 

Sirio  Maccioni  reflects,  "Gene  junior  worked  much  harder  than 
his  lather  ever  did  but  the 
public  never  accepted  him. 
It  was  not  his  fault.  1  do  re- 
member, however,  at  the  end 
of  the  60s,  that  Gene  junior 
made  a  terrible  mistake.  I 
noticed  that  there  was  a  little 
hole  in  our  canopy  outside. 
I  showed  it  to  him.  And  he 
decided  not  to  do  anything 
about  it.  I  thought,  How  can 
you  not?  La  Caravelle,  La 
Grenouille,  La  Cote  Basque 
had  all  opened.  Soon,  you 
began  to  see  people  only  in 
the  bar.  The  red  room— the 
dining  room— was  empty.  I 
learned  then  that  people 
don't  want  to  go  to  an  empty 
lestaurant." 

Restaurant  critic  Gael 
Greene  drove  one  final,  poi- 
sonous nail  in  the  coffin  with 
a  circa-1970  review  entitled 
"Colony  Waxworks."  "Today 
lunch  in  the  Colony  dining 
room  is  like  lunch  at  Forest 
Lawn,"  she  wrote.  "The  up- 
holstery has  a  leftover  air 
and  so  do  the  faces. . . .  The 
Colony  remains  a  working 
mausoleum." 

Several  additional  prob- 
lems had  beset  the  Colony— 
the  landlord  wanted  to 
double  the  $5,000  monthly 
rent  and  renew  it  only  on  a 
monthly  basis.  "He  planned 
on  selling  the  building,  but  he  couldn't  with  tenants  still  in  it," 
Gene  junior  says.  Then  there  was  the  waiters'  union,  which  was  in- 
sisting on  new  terms  for  the  Colony  help,  who  didn't  want  them. 
"The  negotiating  got  out  of  hand.  So  we  called  the  union's  bluff 
and  closed."  Six  months  later,  Gene  senior  died  in  his  sleep  at  84. 

Gene  junior  sold  the  Colony's  wine  cellar  to  "a  good  cus- 
tomer," made  gifts  of  its  Christofle  silverware  to  several  friends, 
gave  a  silver  serving  cart  to  each  of  his  two  sons,  took  some  of 
the  china  with  the  "CR"  crest  as  souvenirs  for  himself,  and  do- 
nated the  remainder  of  it  to  a  soup  kitchen  downtown.  "Every- 
thing attached  to  the  wall,  the  landlord  kept,"  he  says.  He  sold 
the  Colony's  lease  to  an  entrepreneur  named  Carl  Demler  for 
$150,000,  and  with  a  partner  Gene  junior  opened  a  nightspot 
called  Club  Cavallero  at  45  East  58th  Street,  the  former  site  of 
Club  La  Rue.  "It  was  open  for  lunch,  dinner,  and  then  late  into 
the  night,"  he  says  of  the  new  venture.  "That  was  even  more  wear 
and  tear  than  the  Colony  had  been."  Finally,  in  1977,  he  and  his 


wile  relocated  to  Phoenix,  where  Gene  opened  another  short- 
lived business,  a  restaurant  called  Rallies  that  specialized  in  souf- 
llcs.  Sirio  left  lor  the  Pierre  hotel  and  then  founded  Le  Cirque  in 
1974.  Rico,  who  had  the  men's  checkroom  concession,  tended  to 
the  Queens  rental  properties  and  other  investments  he  had  ac- 
quired with  his  Colony  clients'  generous  tips  and  his  commissions 
from  jewelry  sales  out  of  the  lobby's  Van  Clcef  &  Arpels  show- 
case. Andy  the  doorman  started  a  livery  service,  with  a  devoted 
clientele  drawn  from  the  old  Colony  patrons.  Reflects  his  widow, 
Florence,  "There  was  a  big  void  when  the  Colony  closed." 
This  became  literally  true  some  years  later  when  the   1900 

building  (by  Horgan  &  Slat- 


WHERE  THEY  SAT  AT  THE  COLONY 
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tery)  that  had  been  second 
home  to  some  of  the  centu- 
ry's greatest  writers,  actors, 
directors,  politicians,  crimi- 
nals, couturiers,  gourmands, 
playboys,  and  beauties  was 
demolished.  Where  the  Col- 
ony once  stood,  there  is  now  i 
a  Cole-Haan  shoe  store. 


T 


AT  THE  BAR: 
Cole  Porter 
Darryl  Zanuck 
Aristotle  Onassis 
Stavros  Niarchos 
Joe  DiMaggio 


he  circumstances  that 
forced  the  Colony  to 
close  are  not  so  difficult 
to  identify:  changing  times, 
changing  tastes,  soaring  over- 
head. Much  more  elusive  are 
the  conditions  that  kept  it 
at  the  top  of  its  game  for  so 
long.  There  was  the  extreme 
loyalty  and  talent  of  the  Col- 
ony staff.  Marco,  the  bar- 
man who  invented  the  shak- 
en martini,  was  pouring  and 
stirring  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  Colony's  existence, 
"with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,"  Gene 
junior  says.  Rico,  the  hat- 
check  man,  spoke  six  lan- 
guages and  could  sing  Ital- 
ian opera  by  heart  whenev- 
er a  patron  requested.  And 
he  never  once  troubled  a 
customer  with  a  claim  ticket. 
"He  had  his  own  system  for 
remembering  what  belonged 
to  whom,"  his  daughter  says. 
Gene  junior  reflects,  "The  difference  between  us  and  other! 
restaurants  is  that  we  were  both  more  flexible  and  more  con-J 
servative.  We'd  do  anything  on  short  notice— big  parties,  food 
packages  for  Southampton  weekends.  Our  philosophy  was  al- 
ways: If  a  customer  wants  a  roasted  chair  for  dinner,  we'd  serve 
him  one.  Yet  we  ran  a  very  economical  operation.  My  father 
and  I  drew  very  small  salaries.  A  few  times  a  year,  if  we  agreed 
we  had  been  doing  well  enough,  we'd  take  out  some  extra  mon- 
ey and  divide  it.  And  we  weren't  big  show-offs— we  never  sat 
down  and  drank  with  a  client.  We  never  tried  to  be  more  ele- 
gant than  our  customers— even  if,  as  was  often  the  case,  we 
were  financially  better  off  than  they.  Nor  did  any  of  us  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptations  that  usually  destroy  restaurant  men 
wine,  women,  gambling,  drugs— all  of  which,  believe  me,  are 
presented  to  you  on  a  daily  basis.  Listen,  the  Colony  was  fun, 
pleasure,  a  challenge  every  night.  We  did  exactly  what  we  set  out 
to  do.  We  made  everyone  happy."  I  I 
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Ballet 
High 


WHEELDON 
OF    FORTUNE 


Christopher  Wheeldon, 

photographed  in  Saratoga 

Springs,  New  York. 


W^  hen  Christopher  Wheeldon  first  appeared  in  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  corps,  in  1993,  he  was  the  blond  Brit  who 
made  classical  dancing  look  fun.  Soon,  however,  the  young  dancer 
took  a  more  serious  spin,  for  it  turned  out  he  was  also  a  budding 
choreographer  with  a  gift  for  classical  expression.  And  in  a  world 
starved  for  classical  choreographers,  well,  in  the  whoosh  of  a 
four  en  I'air,  Wheeldon  was  at  the  center  of  great  expectations. 
Actually,  the  whoosh  started  early,  when  Wheeldon  was  eight, 
the  only  boy  in  a  class  of  1 5  girls  in  a  village  hall  in  Somerset,  En- 
gland (echoes  of  Billy  Elliot).  In  less  than  a  year  Wheeldon  was  at 
the  Royal  Ballet  School,  where  he  choreographed  his  first  dance 


at  nine.  "I  did  a  total  rip-off  of  Swan  Lake-eight  swans  hatching  out 
of  eggs."  Wheeldon's  later  efforts  won  praise  from  England's  em 
inent  choreographer  Sir  Kenneth  MacMillan.  "That  was  a  turning 
point  for  me."  And  the  turning  points  keep  coming.  Last  spring 
Wheeldon  hung  up  his  dancing  shoes,  committing  to  choreogra 
phy  full-time.  And  today  he  bears  an  NYCB  title  that's  a  company! 
first:  artist-in-residence.  Wheeldon's  next  new  ballet  premieres  this! 
January  at  NYCB;  he's  also  part  of  the  creative  team  bringing  Tfiel 
Sweef  Smell  of  Success  to  Broadway.  So  how  does  he  handle  all 
this  expectation?  "I  try  to  maintain  my  focus,"  says  Wheeldon,  "and 
just  feel  lucky  I'm  doing  what  I  love."  -LAURA  JACOBS 
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pnnifer  Esposito 

CUPATION:  Actor.  AGE:  27.  PROVENANCE: 
Mew  York.  DID  SOME  TIME  ON  THE  SMALL 
SCREEN:  For  two  seasons  as  Michael  J.  Fox's 
siui\  secretar>  on  Spin  City.  BIGGER  SCREEN, 
BIGGER  ROLE:  Her  breakthrough  performance 
came  as  Adrian  Brock's  girlfriend  and  punk-rock 
singer  extraordinaire  in  Spike  Lee's  Summer  of 
Sam.  FINALLY,  A  ROLE  SHE  CAN  SINK  HER 
TEETH  INTO:  This  month.  Esposito  stars  in  lies 
Craven  Presents:  Dracula  2000.  with  Christopher 
Plummer.  "I  pla\  a  vixen  named  Solina.  I'm  I 
one  that  starts  all  the  trouble."  SHE'S  SO  MOl 
TOO:  "In  April.  I  have  another  movie,  called? 
Made,  with  Jon  Favreau  and  Vince  Vaughn.   • 
and  1  just  did  a  film  with  Robert  Patrick.  We 
had  a  great  time."'  OBLIGATORY  SURVIVOR 
REFERENCE:  ""I  can't  seem  to  make  the  mo\ 


had  a  great 
REFERENCE: 


a  different  animal    1  mean.  I  just  lost  a  pa 
Colleen  from  Survivor'.  But  1  hope  1  get  to  it 
before  it  eels  to  me."  kristv 
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Bivii  Ratner  has  a  $5,000-a-month  cell-phone  bill  and 
makes  al  least  100  calls  a  day  from  his  seven  cell  phones 
(including  one  in  each  of  his  five  cars).  He  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  the  speed-dialer's  speed-dialer.  In  fact,  Ratner 
believes  that  Motorola  "started  giving  cm  to  me  free  because 
when  my  antenna  fell  oil'  and  they  transferred  my  numbers  to  a 
new  phone  and  looked  at  my  speed  dial  they  saw  all  these 
celebrities,  and  were  like,  'Who  is  this 


Indeed,  who  is  Brett  Ratner? 


SPEED 

DIAL 

BRETT 

RATNER 


BRUCE  McGILL 

actor,  The  Legend  of  Bagger  Vance 

Godforsaken  Sea, 

by  Derek  Lundy  (Algonquin). 
On  the  surface  a  great  read  about  the 

single-hand,  around-the-world 
Vendee  Globe  sail.  It's  also  a  poetic 
xploration  of  what  makes  humans  do 
things  so  beyond  the  pale." 


And  which  celebs  lurk  within  his 
alphabetically  listed,  voice-activated 
speed  dial?  Well,  as  far  as  we're 
concerned,  Ratner,  30,  is  the  L.A.- 
based  director  of  Money  Talks,  Rush 
How;  and,  out  this  month.  The  Family 
Man,  a  romantic  fantasy/comedy 
starring  Nicolas  Cage.  The  film  features  """ 
a  score  by  Danny  Elfman  ("We're  still  friends.  I  mean.  Oingo 
Boingo— come  on!"),  not  to  mention  songs  by  Seal  and  Elvis 
Costello,  both  of  whom  Ratner  talks  to  often,  if  not  daily.  But  as 
far  as  he's  concerned,  Ratner  is  "just  a  Jewish  kid  from  Miami 
Beach  who  always  wanted  to  be  ghetto  fabulous  with  the  flyest 
new  phone,"  which  is  why  Puff  Daddy  ("We're  sharing  a  boat  this 
Christmas  in  St.  Barts"),  Mariah  Carey  ("We  speak  every  day"), 
Russell  Simmons  ("My  best  friend"),  and  Warren  Beatty 
("I  call  him  for  advice")  are  all  programmed.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  you're  probably  concerned,  Brett  Ratner  was  at 
one  point,  and  still  may  someday  be,  the  future  Mr. 
Rebecca  Gayheart.  No  wonder  he's  gone  through,  "like,  20 
cell  phones,"  because  the  Noxzema  model  turned  actress 
"always  breaks  'em,"  according  to  Ratner.  "Whenever  she 
gets  mad  at  me,  she'll  either  throw  it  out  the  window  or 
smash  it  against  the  wall.  She  knows  that's  my  one  weakness." 
Or  maybe  she  simply  realizes  that  so  much  space-age  kibitzing 
might  be  hazardous  to  his  health.  "I  try  not  to  think  about  it," 
he  mumbles,  referring  to  research  possibly  linking  cell-phone 
use  to  brain  tumors.  "I  have  the  headset,  but  I've  lost  maybe, 
like,  15  of  them  already."  -bob  mack 


ROGER  ROSENBLATT 

author,  Rules  for  Aging: 

Resist  Normal  Impulses,  Live 

Longer,  Attain  Perfection 

Nine  Stories, 

by  J.  D.  Salinger  (Little,  Brown 

"Thanks  to  biographical  revelatk 

Salinger  is  becoming  known  for  no 

more  than  being  weird.  My 

guess  is  that  he  is  no  weirder  th 

any  writer,  so  I've  been  rereading  ' 

remind  myself  how  clever  anc 

heartbreaking  he  is — the  best  sh 

story  writer  since  Joyce,  who  w< 

plenty  weird  himself." 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Sea: 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Whaleship  Essex, 

by  Nathaniel  Philbrick  (Viking). 

"It's  the  true  story  Melville  based 

Moby  Dick  on,  which  I  find  particularly 

gripping,  since  Nantucket  Island  was  thick 

with  Macys  in  the  whaling  days,  and  a 

William  H.  Macy  is  even  quoted  in 

the  boo!-.  I'm  connected." 
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SANDRA  TSING  LOH 

writer,  performer 

Modern  Ghost  Stories 
by  Eminent  Women  Writers, 

edited  by  Richard  Dalby 

(Carroll  &  Graf). 

"Think  summering  quartets  of 

Miramax  British  women:  sandwiches 

are  packed,  a  butchered  ghoul 
falls  out  of  a  closet,  Joan  Plowright  in 

sensible  shoes  cleans  up  the  mess. 

Spiraling  into  dreamland,  I  find  these 

the  most  comforting  kinds  of 

imaginary  friends." 


i 
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<>'ikI  of  gurgling  delight  you 

manating  from  Fifth  Avenue 

avirons?  That  is  me,  darling,  joy- 

il  the  flagship  Warner  Bros,  store 

has  been  shuttered,  while  new  and  improved 

Gucci,  loins  Vuitton,  and  Hermes  stores 

have  opened,  and  Saks  is  renovating  to  the 

tune  of  $100  million.  Luxury  triumphs!  I 

am  Bernard  Arnault,  hear  me  roar! 

Yes.  Christmas  shopping  in  New  York 
has  been  particularly  divine  this  year;  few 
holiday  seasons  have  filled  me  with  more 
goodwill.  Just  yesterday  Blaine  Trump 
and  1  waged  a  scorched-earth  campaign 
on  the  new  Gucci  store;  it's  rubble  now— they'll 
have  to  start  over.  Fortunately,  we  didn't  see  too 
much  snakeskin  on  the  shelves;  I'm  starting  to  feel 
bad  about  the  pythons  and  am  thinking  about  holding  a 
luncheon  in  their  honor. 

Later,  as  Blaine  and  1  strolled  up  Fifth,  many  too  many  bags 
in  each  hand,  I  realized  once  again  that  it  would  be  wonderful, 
when  Christmas  shopping,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  very  small 
and  unobtrusive  helper— a  gift  dwarf.  Blaine  agreed.  Just  as  she 
was  doing  so,  though,  the  wide-bodied,  slow-moving  tourist  cou- 
ple in  front  of  us  stopped  short  on  the  sidewalk  to  stare  slack- 
jawed  at  something,  causing  Blaine  to  bump  into  them.  There's 
something  rather  . . .  bovine  about  these  people  from  our  coun- 
try's heartland;  I  always  long  to  attach  a  copper  bell  to  their 
necks.  So  here's  what  I  did  instead:  I  mooed  at  them.  I  did;  I 
just  pooched  out  my  lips  and  let  rip  a  long  moooo.  It  was  di- 
vine. The  couple  was  baffled,  but 
shambled  out  of  our  way. 
When  we  got  to  Mr. 
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Retail  therapy 
with  Nan  Darien 


—     /~\  /\  shamb 


Chow,  I  decided  I  absolutely  had  to  pul 
on  my  new  Yves  Saint  Laurent  coat  oi 
jet-black  taffeta  ruffles  and  the  knee-higl 
ostrich  boots  again— yes.  while  shopping 
for  others'  Christmas  presents,  I  hat 
done  a  little  auto-gifting  so  I  wen 
into  the  ladies'  room.  When 
emerged  into  the  dining  room  in  mj 
finery,  I  stopped  Henry  Kissing© 
dead  in  his  tracks.  Even  my  watel 
stopped  ticking.  "Uh,  Nan  . . .  ,"  he  said 
unable  to  fully  articulate  his  sentiments 
It  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  moo  at  him. 
I  generally  avoid  Macy's  during  th< 
Christmas  season— I  have  a  No  Elf  policy— but  Blaim 
insisted.  You  know,  many  people  obsess  about  New  York' 
rat  population,  but  I  would  take  a  hundred  million  rat 
over  a  person  dressed  as  an  elf  any  day.  I  can't  bear  the  look  o 
saggy  tights  on  men;  few  things  put  me  off  my  feed  quite  like  th< 
sight  of  non-classically-trained  genitalia  straining  against  th< 
Danskin  crotch  panel.  So,  of  course,  as  soon  as  we  got  into  th< 
Macy's  elevator,  what  should  happen  but  one  of  the  elves  brushe 
his  front  side  up  against  my  hand.  I  turned  immediately  to  Blaim 
and  announced,  "I  must  ablute."  Once  cleansed,  I  directe< 
Blaine  to  Saks,  where  we  ran  into  every  dowager  and  homosexua 
we  know.  It  was  divine;  I  pronounced  it  "specSflfoular."  (Zing 
I'm  writing  headlines,  darling!  I  love  it!) 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  Blaine  looked  a  little  blue  around  ■ 
gills,  so  I  prescribed  the  best  remedy  for  the  holiday  blahs 
know:  you  drop  15  or  20  grand  in  a  small  torrent  of  auto 
gifting,  and  have  everything  gift-wrapped  and  delivered  to  you 
home;  then  go  home,  put  on  a  little  Tony  Bennett,  and  star 
shucking.  Merry  Christmas,  darling. 
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The  lzzard  king 


ii  1996.  Eddie  lzzard  burst  onto  the  U.S.  comedy  scene 
aflei  conquering  the  U.K.  with  his  breathless,  cerebral 
stand-up  act    not  to  mention  his  devastating  silhou- 
ettes. With  two  Emmys  in  his  pocket,  and  a  role  in  the 
new  film  Shadow  of  the  Vampire,  he  pauses  here  to  tell 
our  correspondent  about  acting  with  Willem  Dafoe, 
going  through  customs,  and  life  as  a  male  lesbian  (or 
is  it  heterosexual  transvestite?). 

George  Wayne:  Gustav  Von  Wangen- 
heim,  your  character  in  Shadow  of  the 
Vampire,  provides  much-needed  comic  relief. 
Eddie  lzzard:  1  play  a  bad  actor,  and  if 
1  do  that  well,  it's  kind  of  worrying. 
G.W.  What  about  your  relationship  with 
the  other  actors'.'  Especially  Willem 
Dafoe.  who  is  really  something  to  see 
in  this  film. 

E.I.  When  I  met  him  on  the  set 
he  was  in  full  Nosferatu  gear,  look- 
ing really  spooky.  And  I  thought. 
Shit,  he's  doing  that  full-Method 
New  York  stuff.  And  then  he  turned 
around  and  said,  "Hello,  Eddie,"  with  a 
cheery  expression.  And  John  Malkovich 
was  very  John  Malkovich.  It  was  quite 
weird  being  up  a  mountain  in  Luxem- 
bourg with  those  two,  sitting  in  a  tent.  It 
was  quite  a  spooky  film  to  shoot. 
G.W.  You  obviously  must  get  teased  a  lot 
about  your  last  name. 
E.I.  No  one  actually  teased  me  about  it, 
except  at  school,  and  I'd  always  hit  them. 
It's  generally  fine,  except  everyone  thinks 
I'm  from  outer  space. 
G.W.  Maybe  not  from  outer  space,  but 
you  are  an  eccentric  Englishman  who 
tends  to  favor  wearing  women's  clothes. 
E.I.  It's  been  written  down  to  eccentric 
ity,  but  actually  I'm  just  a  transvestite, 
an  ordinary,  boring  transvestite. 
G.W.  A  boring  transvestite.  Talk  about 
incongruous.  You've  defined  yourself 
as  a  male  lesbian  who  just  happens 
to  be  heterosexual. 
E.I.  I'm  a  male  lesbian  or  a  hetero- 
sexual transvestite. 
G.W.  When  did  you  realize  you 
liked  wearing  women's  clothes? 
E.I.  When  I  was  four.  A  kid  down 
the  road  would  wear  his  sister's 
clothes,  and  I  remember  think- 
ing I  would  be  up  for  that. 
G.W.  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  designing  your  own  tranny 
wardrobe':' 


a  N  I  T  Y     FAIR 


E.I.  No,  I  would  be  crap  at  that.  I  think  it's  best  to  let  other  peo- 
ple design  it. 

G.W.  A  transvestite  who  just  happens  to  be  very  butch.  You 
are  not  a  femme  tranny  at  all. 
E.I.  I'm  a  cross  between  a  butch  and  a  femme  lesbian. 
G.W.  You  perform  all  over  the  world.  Have  you  ever 
trolled  the  streets  of  New  York  in  drag? 
E.I.  I  go  through  customs  and  immigration  wearing  a 
skirt  suit  and  knee  boots.  They'll  check  the  computers 
and  see  that  I'm  a  comedian.  They  always  let  me  in. 
G.W.  What's  the  difference  between  the  Eddie 
lzzard  onstage  and  the  Eddie  lzzard  at 
his  Notting  Hill  home  in  his  negligee? 
E.I.  Onstage  it's  a  heightened  ver- 
sion of  me.  I  am  kinda  quieter  and 
more  boring  offstage.  I  talk  a  lot 
of  crap  onstage;  offstage  I  don't 
talk  so  much  crap. 
G.W.  Have  you  ever  had 
an  audience  with  the 
Queen? 

E.I.  No,  I  don't  dig  the 
monarchy.   It's  an  anti- 
quated idea.  These  people 
have  a  ton  of  cash,  and  they 
go  around  opening  things.  They 
are  like  locksmiths. 
G.W.  Are  you  currently  with  a  signif- 
icant other? 

E.I.  Yes,  I  have  a  significant  other, 
but  I  never  talk  about  her  much.  I 
happen  to  be  straight,  and  there  is 
a  girlfriend. 

G.W.  But  you've  also  said  you  would 
consider  having  a  sex-change  operation. 
E.I.  Yes,  then  I  would  be  just  a  les- 
bian. Does  that  make  sense?  I  am  a 
male  lesbian— I  have  a  bloke's  body, 
but  I'd  be  quite  happy  to  be  a 
woman  who  fancies  other  women. 
G.W.  Have  you  tried  having  sex 
with  men? 

E.I.   I've   mentally  tried  to 

think.  Are  there  any  blokes 

here  that  I  am  attracted  to? 

And  there  are  some  blokes 

that  I  look  at  and  think  they 

are  good-looking,  but   I'm 

not  attracted  to  them.  I 

don't  want  to  have  sex 

with  them. 

G.W.   What  is  your  fa- 
vorite part  of  the  female 
anatomy? 
E.I.    Breasts.    I'm    definitely    a 
breast  transvestite. 
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EXPRESS  YOURSELF 
Portraits  from  Bill  Hoyward's 
Bad  Behavior,  clockwise 
from  top:  Richard  Merkin,  Fritz 
Master),  and  Path  Soong. 


io(i(i  Benavior 

The  irrational  exuberance  of  Bill  I  lay  ward 

Seren  Kierkegaard,  aceording  to  Susan  Sontag  in  her  incom- 
parable compilation  of  essays  On  Photography,  feared  that 
the  advent  of  the  camera  would  create  one  single  portrait  of 
us  all,  obliterating  the  treasure  of  our  differences.  "Everything 
is  being  done  to  make  us  look  all  exactly  the  same,"  he 
lamented.  Now,  Kierkegaard  was  no  slouch,  but  a  50-ish  and  impish  New 
York  photographer  named  Bill  Hayward  would  seem  to  take  issue  with 
the  eminent  Dane.  This  month,  Bad  Behavior,  his  new  book  of  assisted 
self-portraits,  will  be  released  by  Rizzoli.  It  is  an  amazing  and  enticing 
amalgamation  of  portraits  in  which  the  sitters  declare  the 
ambience  by  painting  and  costuming  themselves  and  by 
decorating  the  white  backdrop  that  Hayward  provides. 
Hayward,  being  a  worldly  flaneur  (and  voyeur?),  has  as- 
sembled a  dance  card  of  (self-)  portrait  subjects  running 
from  the  late  Quentin  Crisp  to  Chris  Frantz  and  Tina 
Weymouth,  formerly  of  Talking  Heads,  now  of  Tom  Tom 
Club.  (No  David  Byrne,  boohoo.)  In  an  oblique  sort  of 
manner,  Hayward's  book  brings  to  mind  the  old  Jump- 
Book  of  Philippe  Halsman,  although  with  Hayward's 
haywires  jumping  is  the  very  least  of  it,  my  dear.  The 
photographer  himself,  though  not  a  household  name  as 
yet,  did  not  just  fall  off  the  banana  truck.  A  full  two 
decades  back,  his  first  book,  Cat  People  (sly,  sly),  featur- 
ing endless  culturati  and  their  favorite  felines,  sold  more  than 
30,000  copies,  and  the  first  editions  became  the  sort  of 
cultish  thing  ex-husbands  and  ex-wives  fight  over  (along  with  the  old  Bob- 
by Short  albums,  to  be  sure)  when  the  time  arrives  to  agree  to  disagree. 
Carter  Ratcliff,  who  knows  the  forks,  contributed  the  perceptive  introduc- 
tion, Hayward  stood  alongside  the  tripod,  and  the  portraits  were,  well, 
themselves.  Bad  Behavior  indeed!  -Richard  merkjn 


Rites  of  String 

Invert  turns  chamber  music  on  its  head 


Percussive  rhythmic  patterns  and  a  wild  mix  of  musical 
influences— rock,  jazz,  Philip  Glass,  and  movie  music  by 
such  composers  as  Fred  Katz  (the  jazz  cellist  in  Sweet 
Smell  of  Success)  and  Bernard  Herrmann  (Psycho)— drive 
the  music  of  Invert,  a  New  York-based  ensemble.  "It's  cham- 
ber music  meets  the  Velvet  Underground,"  says  Chris  George,  36,  the 
group's  founder.  A  former  rock  bass  guitarist  and  sitarist,  George, 
now  a  cellist  (who  toils  by  day  in  V.E's  production  department),  took 
out  ads  in  New  York  alternative  newspapers  two  years  ago  to  find 
other  adventurous  souls;  in  the  classic  manner  of  like-seeking-like 
personal  ads,  he  netted  another  rock  bassist  turned  cellist,  33-year-old 
Steve  Berson.  Within  a  year  they  added  two  musicians  who  have 
brought  along  an  increasing  amount  of  jazz  improvisation:  Helen 
Yee,  36,  a  violinist,  and  Asha  Mevlana,  25,  a  classical  violist.  The 
group's  name  derives  from  their  inversion  of  the  traditional  string- 
quartet  format— they  use  two  cellos  instead  of  the  usual  two  violins. 

This  year,  Invert  has  met  with  great  success  on  the  New  York 
club  circuit,  particularly  at  Brooklyn's  Galapagos,  a  venue  at  the 
forefront  of  the  emerging  Williamsburg  arts  scene.  The  ensemble, 
which  is  currently  at  work  on  its  debut  album,  has  been  surprised  by 
the  intense  response  of  its  listeners.  Galapagos  owner  Robert  Elmes 
says  there  is  always  a  deep  pause  among  the  audience  after  each 
number  "You  can  tell  from  the  body  language  that  they're  reflecting 
about  what  they  just  heard."  -  doug  stumpf 
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Jill  St.  John 

at  the  retrospective. 
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Full  Gooch 


ead-to-toe  Gucci  seemed  one  way  of  gaining  entrance  to  the 
design  house's  recent  Fifth  Avenue-store  opening,  as  evidenced  by 
the  parade  of  G-clad  fashion  editors  and  usual  suspects  who  were 
whisked  through  the  shopping  shrine's  doors.  The  international  bunch 
had  just  alighted  upon  New  York  for  the  American  spring  fashion  shows, 
and  the  Gucci  party  did  not  disappoint  with  its  night  of  signature  sartorial 
and  celebrity  offerings.  It  would  appear  that  actors  are  still  the  hot  ac- 
cessory; witness  Gabriel  Byrne,  Selma  Blair,  James  King,  Gina  Ger- 
shon,  Julianne  Moore,  and  Sandra  Bernhard.  At  the  end  of  fashion 
week  yet  another  European  designer,  Azzedine  Ala'i'a,  muscled  onto 
the  American  stage  to  display  his  wares,  this  time  as  a  retrospective  of 
50  pieces  representing  his  20  years  of  designing  for  women  twice  his 
height.  Stephanie  Seymour  (one  of  said  glamazons)  and  Peter  Brant 
hosted  the  evening  at  their  foundation's  space  on  lower  Broadway.  If 
fashion's  growing  foothold  in  SoHo  continues,  Ala'i'a's  visit  to  the  neigh- 
borhood might  take  on  more  of  a  permanent  nature.    -KRISHNA  STEWART 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY     PATRICK     McMULLAN 
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Joe  Armstrong  and  Peter  Maas 
at  the  book  party. 


Talri  Theodoracopulos 

and  Aimee  Bell 

at  V.F.'s  party.         SB*1 


Anne  Hearst  at  the 


Barry  Differ  at  the 
book  party. 
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Hudson  Hotels  Bright 
Shining  Moment 

^^n  unmarked  entrance  in  an  unremarkable  neighborhood  led 
New  York  cognoscenti  to  the  unveiling  of  the  1,000-room  design  fanta- 
sy rendered  by  longtime  collaborators  Ian  Schrager  and  Philippe  Starck. 
The  critically  acclaimed  public  space  was  also  the  site  of  a  Vanity 
Fa/r-hosted  party  in  honor  of  Bright  Young  Things,  a  chronicle  of  attrac- 
tive socialites  on  the  home  front,  by  V.F  contributing  photographer 
Jonathan  Becker  and  society  swan  Brooke  de  Ocampo.  The  pages  ap- 
peared in  three  dimensions,  with  many  of  the  book's  subjects  moving 
around  the  translucent  floor  of  the  hotel  bar  wearing  size-4  designer  at- 
tire and  amused  expressions.  They  checked  themselves  out  in  the  newly 
released  book,  greeted  one  another  with  big  hugs  and  compliments, 
and  inspected  the  less  familiar  environment  in  which  they  had  been 
gathered.  Peering  up  at  the  Francesco  Clemente-painted  ceiling  from 
their  perches  on  Droog-designed  log  benches,  everyone  agreed  that 
the  thing  is  to  be  bright  and  young.  -K.S. 

photographs    by    PATRICK    McMULLAN 


Fran  Lebowitz 
at  V.F.'s  party. 


Marisa  Noel 
at  V.F.'s  party. 
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Ereka  Dunn 

and  Brian  McNally 

at  the  Hudson. 
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Kyle  Maclac 
at  the  Huds 
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Donald  Trump  and 
Melania  Knauss  at 
the  Hudson  party. 


Billy  Zane 

at  thf  Hudson 


Alexander  Met 
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IL  A  U  R 


WAS  IT  REALLY  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  NEW  MILLENNIUM? 

WHO  CARES:  IT  CONTAINED  THREE  ZEROS,  THE  OLYMPICS,  AND  SOME  PRETTY 

APOCALYPTIC  EVENTS,  FROM  THE  MAPPING  OF  THE  HUMAN  GENOME 

TO  A  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT  FOR  THE  INFORMATION  AGE'S  MOST  POWERFUL 

:ORPORATION.  TIGER  WOODS  SANK  TO  NEW  HEIGHTS,  SEX  AND  THE  CITY  ROSE 

TO  NEW  LOW-DOWNS,  AND  RICHARD  HATCH  BECAME  THE  MOST  FAMOUS 

SNAKE  SINCE  ADAM  AND  EVE  WERE  TALKED  OUT  OF  EDEN. 

ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  AND  JONAS  KARLSSON  SHOOT  THE  CAST  OF  2000, 

WHILE  BRUCE  HANDY  REVIEWS  THE  PERFORMANCE 


> 


I*. 


ix  and  the  City 


iuse,  although  no  one  noticed  it  prior  to  HBO, 

3  was  clearly  a  need  around  the  watercooler  for  an 

:ale,  moderately  dirty,  gynocentric  version  of  Seinfeld. 

iuse  someone  had  to  rescue  single  women,  as  a 

ect  of  comedy,  from  Cathy  Guisewite  and  Helen  Fielding 

iuse  someone  had  to  rescue  penises,  as  a  subject  of 

edy,  from  men.  Because,  even  though  Sarah  Jessica  Parker' %J 

ie  is  the  Mary  Richards  of  the  00s,  she's  got  Rhoda's 

\y  fashion  sense.  Because  Cynthia  Nixon's  Miranda  reminds  f 

at  even  ballbusters  have  needs.  Because  Kim  Cattrall's 

antha,  who  is  seen  licking  her  chops  on-screen  more 

jently  than  any  actress  since  Elsa  in  Born  Free,  is 

Robinson  without  the  gin,  the  self-loathing,  and  the  "Mrs." 
I  because  we  always  wished  Mrs.  Robinson  well).  Because 
I  been  wondering  what  had  happened  to  Kristin  Davis 

since  Brooke's  ghost  stopped  haunting  Billy  on  Me/rose 
>.  Because,  as  girl  drinks  go,  Cosmopolitans  aren't  bad. 

i  left,  Cynthia  Nixon,  Kristin  Davis,  Kim  Cattrall, 
Sarah  Jessica  Parker,  photographed  by 
4IE  LEIBOVITZ  poolside  at  the  Peninsula  Beverly 
on  September  12,  2000. 


Tiger  Woods 


Because  Jordan  needed  Pippen.  Because 
Aii  needed  Liston  and  Frazier  and  Foreman.  Because, 
in  the  way  only  the  greatest  can,  he  not  only 
transcends  his  sport  but  also  bares  its  essence:  in 
his  case,  a  ballet  of  pure  geometry,  a  perfect 
dance  of  arcs  and  vectors  choreographed  against  an 
Elysian  stillness  of  sky  and  green.  Because  you 
don't  even  need  to  like  golf— or  the  kind  of  plummy 
sportswriting  that  uses  words  like  "Elysian"— 
to  appreciate  the  sweetness  of  his  swing.  Because 
in  winning  three  majors  this  year— the  U.S.  Open, 
the  British  Open,  and  the  PGA  Championship— he 
matched  a  feat  last  accomplished  by  Ben  Hogan  in 
1953.  Because  in  setting  scoring  records  in 
each  of  the  three,  he  may  have  had  the  best  year 
in  golfing  history.  Because  he's  twenty-fucking-four. 

Photographed  by  CHRIS  STANFORD 
at  the  Valhalla  Golf  Club  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
ust  20,  2000. 


luse  this  summer  two  formerly  competing  teams  of  chromosome  crunchers, 

led  by  Craig  Venter,  the  other  by  Francis  Collins,  announced  they  had  more  or  less 

oleted  the  "sequencing"  of  all  the  DNA  in  the  human  genome,  a  feat  which  is  biota 

valent  of  (pick  your  comparison):  building  the  atomic  bomb;  landing  on  th 

ng  the  director's  cut  of  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  Because  it's  aboi 

(pick  your  (metaphor):  an  instruction  manual;  an  updated  Book  of  Cream 

luse,  so  far,  they're  using  their  genius  for  good,  and  the  resulting  benefrtt^new  therapies 

cures  for  genetic  diseases  and  conditions— should  outweigh  anyone's  future  attempt 

eate  a  race  of  Kyle  Maclachlan-chinned  supermen.  Because,  by  putting""asfde  their  public 

private  spats,  Dr.  Collins,  who  heads  the  federal  government's  Human  Genome  Project, 

Dr.  Venter,  founder  and  president  of  the  Celera  Genomics  Group,  proved  tnflt  even 

JMobels  and  fortunes  at  stake  w«  can  ail  get  along-orot  least  us  brainiacs 

agraphed  by  JONAS  KARLSSON  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  Metro  station  on' September  6,  2000. 
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Chloe  Sevigny 

Because  she's  the  first  actress  since  Garbo  who  can  make  shyness  and  reluctance 

seem  compelling,  even  piercing— and  without  a  hint  of  the  old  Scandinavian 

frost.  Because  she  makes  stooped  shoulders  sexy.  Because,  after  being  nominated 

for  an  Oscar  this  year  for  her  breakthrough  role  in  Boys  Don't  Cry  (her  sixth  film, 

mostly  indies),  she  said  she  didn't  really  care  about  winning.  Because,  unlike 

the  other  1300  or  so  actors  and  actresses  who  have  been  nominated  for  Academy 

Awards  since  1927,  she  meant  it.  Because  what  Audrey  Hepburn  did  for  Givenchy 

she  does  for  whichever  thrift-store  gown  and  pair  of  chunky  boots  she  happened  to 

pull  out  of  the  closet  this  morning.  Because  she  survived  being  the  subject  of  a 

Jay  Mclnerney  "It  girl"  profile  in  The  New  Yorker  back  in  1994,  when  she  was  just  a 

19-year-old  kid  from  Darien  going  to  raves  and  hanging  out  in  squats.  Because, 

now  that  she's  graduated  from  downtown  to  uptown,  she'll  survive  being  labeled 

"the  absolute  poster  child  for  the  new  glamour"  in  Harper's  Bazaar.  Because  she  still 

lives  in  Darien.  Because  there's  no  better  or  more  fearless  young  actress.  Because,  to  her 

everlasting  credit,  she  turned  down  the  part  in  /  Know  What  Ybu  Did  Last  Summer. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  at  Weed  Beach  Park  in  Darien, 
Connecticut,  on  September  15,  2000. 
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Hanon  Jones 


cause^-despite  the  wind  resistance  of  ad 
■mpaigns,  magazine  covers,  dftd  the  Ghosts  of 
irnings  Future,  she  sprints  and  jumps  as  if  sport 
ire  a  joyous  calling  (rather  than  a  marketing 
bl).  Because  she  loses  with  grace,  and  honest 
(appointment.  Because  she  won  "orjjy"  three 
ild  medals  and  two  bronzes— more  medals 
lone  Olympics  than  any  other  female-track-and- 
id  athlete  ever.  Because  she  had  the  nerve  to 
earn  openly  and  vocally  about  winning  five  golds, 
icause  she  Says  she  may  go  about  the  same 
est  "more  quietly"  in  Athens  in  2004,  and 
icause  we  won't  let  her.  Because  she  wears 
I  spotlight  like  Armani. 

otographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ 
'Walnut  High  School,  Walnut,  California, 
April  14,  2000. 


Richard  Hatch 


Because  America  needed  to  learn  that  not  all  gay  men  have  abs. 
Because,  unlike  some  of  his  fellow  castaways,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Survivor  was  supposed  to  be  a  game  show  and  not  an  encounter  group. 
Because  no  one  ever  called  Michael  Jordan  or  John  Elway  "Rasputin-like"  just  because 
they  played  to  win.  Because  within  a  month  of  Survivor's  end-a  records- 
he  manfully  faced  the  reality  of  his  shelf  life  and  made  an  appearance  on 
The  Ho//ywood  Squares.  Because  the  fact  that  in  real  life,  as  a  "corporate  trainer," 
he  can  make  a  good  living  running  team-spirit  seminars  for  middle  managers 
shows  far  more  cunning  than  anything  that  transpired  on  Pulau  Tiga. 
Because  he  would  have  made  mincemeat  of  Gilligan  and  the  Skipper. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  at  Hatch's  home  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  September  27,  2000. 
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Fonda 


iuse,  having  announced  their  separation  on  January  4, 
iand  Ted  Turner  took  upon  themselves  the  burden 
icing  the  first  celebrity  split  of  the  new  millennium, 
fuse  her  latest  evolution— at  the  age  of  62— 
rhe  actress/activist/fitness  expert/trophy  wife  swapping 
ole  as  the  Miss  Ellie  of  CNN  for  a  more  visible 
crusading  against  teenage  pregnancy  and  for  women's 
h  issues,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
use,  having  taken  up  with  a  modest  African-American 
:h  in  Atlanta,  she  ranks  as  the  most  unexpectedly 
Christian  since  Bob  Dylan  got  born  again. 
use  her  lament  in  O  magazine  for  posing  in  Hanoi 
Commie  anti-aircraft  gunner  may  have  helped 
r  some  dangerously  high  blood  pressures  down  at  the 
in  post.  Because  her  appearance  this  year  at  the 
irs,  where  she  looked  gorgeous  and  glad  to  be  back 
i  presenting  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  to 
zej  Wajda,  reminded  us  that  once  upon  a  time 
nade  some  pretty  decent  pictures  herself. 
use,  speaking  of  which,  we're  always  happy 
n  excuse  to  rent  Klute. 

pgraphed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  in 
York  City  on  September  26,  2000. 
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Judge  Thomas 
Peniield  Jackson 

Because  he  is  the  anti-lto.  Because,  whatever 
happens  on  appeal  in  the  Microsoft  case, 
he  will  be  remembered  for  having  seen  through 
Gates  and  company's  high-tech  sleight  of  hand 
and  pitiful-giant  boo-hoo-hooing  and  said,  in  effect, 
Give  me  a  break  (up).  Because  he  recognized 
that  the  justice  system,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
a  slow-moving  sugar-tit  for  lawyers,  is,  once 
in  a  while,  actually  supposed  to  decide  things. 
Because,  even  though  the  prospect  of  hearing 
the  case  must  have  struck  him  in  much  the 
same  way  that  swallowing  Dick  Cheney  would 
strike  a  garter  snake,  he  git-alonged  one 
of  the  most  complex  anti-trust  cases  this 
country  has  ever  seen  in  a  dizzying  (by  legal 
standards)  24  months.  Because— gee  whiz!— 
this  country  had  an  anti-trust  case. 

Photographed  by  JONAS  KARLSSON  in 
Judge  Jackson's  chambers  in  the  E.  Barrett  Prettyman 
United  States  Courthouse  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  September  5,  2000. 


VANITY     FAIR 


Robert  Hughes 


Because  even  in  this  Olympic  year,  and  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 

eucalyptus  trees  and  the  Mad  Max  movies,  he  remains  Australia's  greatest  export. 

Because,  whether  writing  about  art  for  Time  or  hosting  the  recent  six-part  series 

on  his  native  continent  he  conceived  for  the  BBC  and  PBS,  he  conducts  himself  like  a 

man  who  never  tires  of  seeing  and  learning,  but  also  a  man  who  never  lets 

his  cheerful  enthusiasm  congeal  into  mush-headedness  (to  say  the  least).  Because, 

rather  than  turning  him  into  some  slurpy  Celestine  prophet,  last  year's  near-fatal 

automobile  crash  on  a  Western  Australia  highway  seems  only  to  have  goosed  his 

critical  swagger.  (As  he  recently  noted,  with  a  happy  disdain  for  populism  one  wishes 

would  occasionally  surface  in  a  political  campaign,  "There  are  some  works  of 

art  that  stupid  people  will  never  understand  because  they  weren't  made  for  stupid 

people.")  Because  we'd  love  to  know  what  Rodin  would  have  made  of  that  bull's  body, 

that  medicine-ball  head,  and  that  face  belonging  to  a  wee,  dyspeptic  babe. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  on  Shelter  Island  in  New  York  on  October  3,  2000. 
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Katie  Couric  was  buff,  or  that  she  could  write 
6bk  (The-'Brarifl  New  Kid)  than  Jamie  Lee  Curtis  or  Fergie? 
Jwrnatti ,of  her/husband's  death  from  colon  cancer, 
''ears i  ago,!  she  used  some  of  her  Q-rating  capital  as  co-anchor  of 
'W  to  run  two  weeklong  series  raising  awareness  of  the  disease, 
lihg'r.d, sequence  in  which  she  helped  viewers  overcome  their  squeamishness 
y  herself  undergoing  an  on-air  colonoscopy.  Because  she  handled  the  ick 
fa.cfor  with  the  spunky  aplomb  of  a  sorority  sister  leading  a  safe-sex  seminar. 
'  because  she  may  have  saved  thousands  of  lives.  Because  someone  on  daytime 
TV  was  bound  to  broadcast  a  colonoscopy— and  what  if  it  had  been  Regis? 
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Rulon  Gardner 


Because  kids  used  to  call  him  "fatso."  Because,  in  winning  an  Olympic 
gold  medal  in  Greco-Roman  wrestling,  he  beat  Russia's  Alexander  Karelin, 
the  most  formidable  athlete  in  the  sport's  history  (if  not  Olympic  history), 
a  man  who  hadn't  lost  a  match  in  13  years,  a  man  who  hadn't  given  up  a 
single  point  in  10  years,  a  man  who  even  in  defeat  remains  big  and 
scary  and  bald.  Because  these  Olympics  needed  a  frisson  of  Cold  War 
tension  (where  were  those  half-cocked  East  German  women  when 
NBC's  ratings  needed  them?).  Because— until  now,  anyway— he's  never 
been  within  five  counties  of  a  $100  million  deal  with  Nike.  Because 
we've  always  wanted  to  use  the  word  "grappler"  in  the  magazine. 

Photographed  by  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  in  New  York  City  on  October  5,  2000. 
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J.K.  Rowling 


Because  she  plays  mix-and-match  with  myth  more  cannily  and  wittily 

than  anyone  since  George  Lucas.  Because  her  sequels  actually  get  better. 

Because— as  sick  as  we  may  be  of  kids'  wearing  lightning  tattoos 

and  owly  specs  and  reviewers'  making  coy  reference  to  themselves  as  Muggles, 

just  as  we  were  once  sick  of  plastic  lightsabers  and  C-3PO  pajamas— 

who  wants  to  begrudge  Sfar  Wars-like  success  to  a  mere  author 

(especially  one  as  wary  of  licensing,  the  death's  engine  of  modern  kid  culture, 

as  this  one  is)?  Because,  what  with  all  the  to-do  surrounding  the  publication 

in  July  of  Harry  Potter  and  the  Goblet  of  Fire— a  record  3.8  million  initial  printing  by 

Scholastic  in  the  U.S.,  kids  lining  up  for  blocks  at  midnight  before  the  first  day  of  sale, 

the  New  York  Times  best-seller  list  torn  asunder— she  single-handedly  created 

the  greatest  stir  in  reading  (Harry  Potter  is  FUNdamentall)  since  19th-century  crowds 

lined  New  York  docks  to  get  the  latest  installment  of  Dickens.  Because  her  names 

(the  Dursleys,  the  Weasleys,  Dumbledore,  Nearly  Headless  Nick)  are  almost 

as  good  as  his.  Because  that  Narnia  business  was  getting  old. 

Photographed  by  AKfyE  LEIBOVITZ  in  New  York  City  on  October  17,  2000. 
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ycling  through  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building  while  taping  a  video  for  the 
annual  White  I  louse  Correspondents' 
Dinner,  April  2000.  In  his  words:  "This  is 
my  movie!  It's  a  joke  about  how  I'm 
home  alone.  Hillary's  out,  running  for  the 
Senate.  Al's  out,  running  for  president. 
And  I'm  home  alone,  and  they're  all  worried 
about  what  I'm  going  to  do.  So  it's  a 
movie  about  how  I'm  working  hard  to  stay  busy. 
It's  four  minutes  long  and  it  was  just  a  stitch. 
The  guy  who  produced  it  for  us  was 
Phil  Rosenthal,  who  produces  Everybody  LofaSft 
Raymond.  We  even  got  Kevin  Spacey  to 
come  in  and  do  a  cameo,  where  I'm  pretending 
to  be  an  actor  and  holding  an  Oscar, 
looking  in  the  mirror  and  giving  my  speech. 
And  then  he  comes  up  and  takes  it  away 
from  me.  Never  says  a  word." 


:**"£&«* 


The  president  with  gifts  from  his 
secret  Christmas  closet;  Hillary  celebrating 
Br  birthday  in  a  Dolly  Parton-like  wig; 
Chelsea  dressed  up  on  prom  night: 
intimate  pictures  of  an  American  family 
tie  nation's  most  famous  home  sparked 
a  flood  of  memories  for  the  man  who 
next  month  will  take  his  last  helicopter 
t  from  the  South  Lawn.  In  an  exclusive 
show-and-tell  with  DAVID  FRIEND, 
[Clinton  talks  about  eight  years  of  living 
amid  history,  the  chill  he  felt 
each  time  he  walked  through  the  door, 
and  the  thing  he'll  miss  most 
\  about  the  White  House 


ill  (  linton  is  sill ii ijj  in  a  plush  chair  in  front 
ol  the  fireplace,  Hipping  through  an  issue  of 
GolJ  Digest,  He  admits  to  a  weakness  for 
Callawaj  clubs  special  metal  drivers  that 
iclp  coax  the  ball  those  devilish  extra  lew 
yards  down  the  fairway.  "I  hit  it  309  yards 
in  California  two  weeks  ago,"  he  cackles.  "At 
m\  age  that's  pretty  good." 
Despite  the  grin, 
Lhe  president  seems  to  harbor  some  secret 
funk  tonight  as  the  twilight  deepens  out- 
side the  Oval  Office  windows.  His  blue 
mood  is  evident  in  his  lired  eyes  and, 
perhaps  more  symbolically,  in  his  peri- 
winkle shirt  and  cuff  links  of  lapis  lazuli. 
We  are  here  for  some  preordained 
reminiscing. 

The  White  House  has  opened  its  pic- 
ture files  to  Vanity  Fair,  allowing  the  mag- 
azine to  run  a  series  of  behind-the-scenes 
images,  previously  unpublished,  that  re- 
veal a  more  intimate  side  of  the  First 
Family  over  the  last  eight  years.  And  the 
president  has  agreed  to  provide  some  running  commentary.  Putting 
down  his  magazine,  he  appears  restrained,  even  apprehensive.  He 
sits  rigidly,  waiting  to  examine  a  batch  of  photographs,  one  by  one. 
First  up:  Hillary  Clinton  in  red  lipstick,  cowboy  hat,  and  mop- 
top;  she  is  busy  wrapping  her  arms  around  her  similarly  Stet- 
soned  husband  at  a  costume  birthday  party,  five  long  years  ago. 


He's  in  the  middle  of  describing  the  scene  when  Buddy,  the  re'J 
dent  chocolate  Labrador,  darts  into  the  room  and  bounds  lowa, 
the  president. 

"Who  did  this?"  the  president  asks,  glaring  at  three  staffi 
on  the  nearby  couch.  "Hey,  Buddy.  Sit,  sit.  Sit.  You  excited,; 
Then  again,  "Who  let  him  in?  Who  came  in  through  the  door II 
Buddy,  someone  explains,  has  been  around  the  place  so  lo| 
he  just  sneaked  in,  on  his  own,  through  a  side  entrance. 

The  president  drops  his  glower  aij 
returns  to  Hillary  the  cowgirl.  In  just  fi 
days  he  and  she  will  celebrate  the  25| 
anniversary  of  what  may  well  be  the  mcu 
overdocumented  marriage  of  model' 
times.  The  occasion— and  the  corny  prjl 
to— seems  to  demand  sentimental  qufl 
tions.  Any  fond  memories?  Do  he  al 
the  First  Lady  have,  say,  a  favorite  son! 
His  jaw  clenches.  He  leans  forwaj 
in  silence. 

"Well,  actually  . . . ,"  he  says  in  a  whj 
per,  "we  like  'As  Time  Goes  By.'  A  lol 
Suddenly,  he  lets  go.  "Because  whl 
we  were  in  law  school,  we  createel 
moot-court  trial.  When  Hillary  and  I  first  were  in  the  contl 
and  then  the  next  year  we  got  to  run  it,  you  know,  the  practl 
trial?  We  created  this  mystery  based  on  Casablanca.  So  we've  I 
ways  liked  that  [song]." 

The  president,  all  at  once,  seems 


I  rban-Polic}  Co\\bo\ 

Hillary  Clinton's  48th-birthday  party, 
October  1995.  "We've  had  a  lot 
of  different  themes  for  her  birthday. 
This  one  is  sort  of  a  country-and- 
western  theme,  not  long  after  we  got  he 
She  put  on  this  kind  of  red-and-white 
cotton  skirt  and  that  big  Dolly  Parton- 
like  wig.  We  had  a  great  time." 
Above,  the  president  strolls  down 
memory  lane  for  Vanity  Fair, 
photographed  by  Harry  Bens 


Mi 


en  17,  into  hfcr.  freshman 

orm  room  at  Stanford,  September  1997. 

"We  came  in  and  we  were  trying  to  figure  how 

to  navigate  the  space  issue.  And  Hillary 

loves  to  organize  things.  She'd  gotten  all  these 

dividers  and  all  this  lining  that  she  wanted 

to  put  in  Chelsea's  drawers  where 

we  had  all  her  clothes.  We  were  trying  to  help 

and  get  her  sound  equipment  up  here. 

we  were  wondering  how  many  books  we 

should  bring  and  all  that.  And  finally 

I  realized,  you  know,  she's  our  only  child. 

<  So  this  was  very  definitely  an  experience 

of  mixed  feelings  for  us 

And  I  realized  that  one  of  the  reasons 

that  Hillary  was  working  so  hard  trving 

to  put  crazy  lining  in  the  drawers  and 

all  that  kind  of  stufT  was  that  she  thought 

if  she  stayed  busy  she  wouldn't  cr>." 
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Have  Her  Home 
by  12,  Mister 


Clowning  at  a  high-school 

prom-night  party  in  Chevy  Chase, 

Maryland,  June  1997. 

"This  is  Chelsea's  prom  night, 

just  a  tew  days  before  she  graduated 

| from  Washington's  Sidwell  Friends 

School|.  She's  all  dressed  up. 

We  were  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  hers 

We  all  brought  our  kids  to  this  house, 

| where |  one  of  the  parents  had  this 

party  where  we  all  celebrated. 

Then  the  kids  went  off.  I  his  is  not  the 

young  in;in>he  went  to  the  prom  with. 
'■I  •     ».- ' i      ir ._ 


I  le  went  off  to  Amherst." 


-XI     — 


\  Clinton  Family 
Christmas 

Entering  the  White  House 
with  his  hrother  Roger's  son, 
Tyler,  then  three,  and 
Buddy,  December  1997. 
"This  is  Christmas  Day 
and  I've  got  a  Christmas  bag. 
Tyler's  coming  up,  and 
we're  going  to  open 
presents  late." 
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The  president  and  Chelsea  playing  7h  ■■- 

Camp  David,  April  1999.  "There's  a  big  lodge  afT"!...., 

David  that  has  the  movie  theater,  the  bowling  alley, 

the  bar,  which  has  a  pool  table.  And  kind  of  opposite 

the  bar,  there's  a  lending  library  and  these  games. 

You  sec,  you  hit  |the  puck|  back  and  forth  and  try  to  get  it 

in  that  slot.  I  don't  remember  who  won  this  night. 

I  remember  she  was  quife^ood  at  it.  I'm  afraid  her 

(competitive  streak's|  endemic  She  inherited  it,  right  oil." 
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iiitoring  congressional-election 
iirns  via  the  Internet,  November  1998. 
ney  had  me  in  there  working  at  the  computer 
itng  to  prove  that  I  was  not  too  technologically 
illengcd.  1 1  surf  |  the  Internet,  but  I  don't  do  it  a  lot. 

;e  eBay,  you  know.  I  like  Amazon.com. 
I  don't  do  any  E-mails,  because  I  don't  think 

iail\  secure.  You  know,  everybody  laughed 

n  we  had  all  this  E-mail  controversy. 
Republicans  wanted  Al  Gore's  E-mails  and  mine. 

sent  a  grand  total  of  two  E-mails. 

mailed  John  Glenn  in  space.  And  I  E-mailed 

e  Marines  and  sailors  on  a  ship 

hristmas.  That  was  it.' 


--Has 
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Willi  Bi iiisli  prime  minister  loin  Blair. 

in  London,  May  1998,  short)}  after  India  had  conducted  a 

nuclear-missile  lest.  "\Ye  were  holh.  together, 

calling  the  Iheu  prime  minister  of  Pakistan.  Vina/  Sharif. 

to  \r\  to  convince  him  not  to  do  nuclear  testing. 

We've  had  a  lot  of  those  tense  moments:  when  we  had 

to  decide  what  to  do  about  Bosnia,  kosoto  . . . 

whether  to  lake  some  mililan  action  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  remember  the  night  in  '95  we  were  worried  about  I  be 

econonq  of  Mexico  collapsing.  |  The  ne\l|  morning  . . . 

von  could'u-  cut  the  atmosphere  with  a  knife." 
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Ik  reaches  for  a  second  photo,  of  his 

high  school  prom  right,  and  his  lace  softens. 

i  th<  edges,  Was  he  an  overprotective  dad?  "1 

i  then,  In  that  time,  we  had  the  Secret  Service 

time,"  he  says,  laughing.  "I  had  the  advantage 

I  was  broad-minded,  but,  in  fact,  we'd  covered  all 

Oh,  gosh,"  he  says,  picking  up  a  photo  of  Chelsea  in  her 
freshman  dorm  room.  "1  remember  this  very  well.  September 
"l)7.  We  were  moving  [her]  into  Stanford." 

Were  there  tears'.' 

"Oh,  gosh,  I  couldn't  breathe.  We  were  happy.  We  were  proud. 
We  were  excited  lor  her.  She  was  fine  about  it:  she  was  moving 
on.  But,  you  know,  for  us,  it  was  like  ...  it  was  hard  to  breathe." 
He  clears  his  throat,  his  eyes  seem  to  glisten.  "I,  still,  have  ...  it 
was  a  very  profound,  sad  experience." 

There  are  pictures  scattered  throughout  the  Oval  Office:  fam- 
ily snapshots  behind  the  president's  desk;  framed  photos  of 
beach  scenes  and  landscapes  propped  on  end  tables  and  the 
mantel;  paintings  of  all  kinds  lining  the  walls,  including  an  oil 
of  Washington  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  circa  1823,  staring  down 
over  the  president's  shoulder.  And  yet  this  simple  stack  of  old 
photos  has  the  president  in  thrall.  A  shot  of  a  white-gloved 
waiter,  poised  to  fill  the  president's  wineglass;  the  president 
hosting  senators  in  the  Yellow  Oval  Room;  a  view  of  the  South 
Lawn  on  a  clear  June  day. 

There  are  times,  he  says,  when  he  still  pinches  himself  at  the 
opulence  of  it  all.  "It  was  quite  extraordinary  having  this  dinner 
[during  an  economic  summit  last  year]  in  this  wonderful  museum 
right  next  to  the  Cologne  Cathedral. ...  I  remember  in  Spain 
[in  1997]  we  had  this  huge  dinner  in  this  Spanish  palace— with 
the  king  and  queen— which  is  about  the  size  of  Versailles,  you 
know.  It  just  goes  on  endlessly.  Although,  I  must  say,  the  thing 
that  gives  me  the  most  chills  is  walking  into  the  White  House. 
When  I  come  back  here  at  night— I've  been  living  here  eight  years 
now— and  it  never  . . .  Every  time  I  land  the  helicopter  on  the 
South  Lawn  and  walk  through  the  door,  I  still  get  . . .  chills." 

What  will  he  miss  most  about  the  place? 

"I  love  living  here,"  he  answers  firmly.  "And  I  love  working 
here.  Being  able  to  live  in  a  place  that's  200  years  old  that  con- 
tains almost  all  our  history  and  then  work  in  [the]  Oval  Office 
that  was  built  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and,  therefore— if  you  look 
outside  of  the  door  there— there's  the  first  handicap-accessible 
federal-office-building  [ramp].  To  be  able  to  kind  of  live  above  the 
store,  in  effect.  It's  what  I  enjoy.  I've  loved  living  here.  I've  loved 
working  here.  I  love  this  office.  I  love  my  office  [upstairs],  which 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's  waiting  room  and  afterward  the  office 
of  the  president  from  1865  to  1902. 

"I  love  all  this,"  he  says.  "I  love  the  history  of  it.  I  love  the 
memories  of  it.  And,  most  of  all,  I  like  the  job.  That's  what  I'll 
miss  most.  More  than  the  bowling  alley,  more  than  the  movie 
theater,  more  than  the  wonderful  swimming  pool  out  here." 

As  his  voice  trails  off,  the  ache  is  palpable  in  his  raspy  tim- 
bre. One  can  almost  hear  the  faint  hiss  of  time  being  sucked  out 
of  the  room,  as  if  there  were  some  puncture,  unseen,  in  the  or- 
nate, oval  molding. 

"On  the  second  floor,"  he  remarks,  "[is]  a  room  that  became 
the  Yellow  Oval  Room  under  Jackie  Kennedy.  When  the  Ken- 
nedys moved  in,  they  realized  that  for  160  years  the  First  Fami- 
ly had  gone  downstairs  to  dinner  every  night.  And  they  didn't 
want  to  do  that  anymore.  So  they  put  a  dining  room  in  a  room 
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oil' what  was  then  a  very  modified  and  limited  half-kitchen.  I  In.' 
wanted  to  have  a  personal,  kind  of  more  intimate  [room  lor]  el 
tertainment,  even  of  a  king  or  a  queen  or  a  visiting  head  <j 
state.  It's  just  perfect  in  good  weather.  I  can  show  [people]  un 
stairs  at  the  White  House.  They  can  go  out  and  look  at  the  Was! 
ington  skyline  from  the  Truman  Balcony,  and  it's  just  fabuloid 
When  I  was  really  lobbying  [for]  things  that  I  cared  a  great  del 
about,  and  was  trying  to  get  large  numbers  of  members  of  Com 
gress  in  the  House  and  Senate  in  both  parties  to  come  to  th| 
White  House,  if  I  did  it  in  the  late  afternoon,  1  normally  woul; 
invite  them  upstairs  to  the  Yellow  Oval  Room." 

The  president  starts  laughing  at  a  photo  tha 
depicts  him  riding  a  bicycle  through  the  01 
Executive  Office  Building— a  moment  caugl 
during  the  taping  of  a  short  video  parod; 
shown  at  this  year's  White  House  Correspoi 
dents'  Dinner.  It  is  clear  he  relished  the  o] 
portunity  to  show  off  his  theatrical  skills— an 
to  work  with  actor  Kevin  Spacey,  who  droppe 
in  for  a  cameo.  With  a  dream  team  of  friends  and  moguls  i 
Hollywood,  perhaps  another  career  awaits  him  on  the  We 
Coast  come  January.  Has  he  ever  considered  acting? 

"Yeah,  maybe,"  he  laughs,  only  half  in  jest.  "You  know  RoJ 
sevelt— President  Franklin  Roosevelt— said  that  presidents  shoul 
be  America's  best  actors.  So,  maybe  ..." 

What  does  he  plan  to  do  as  soon  as  he  leaves? 
"I  want  to  start  running  again,"  he  says  (meaning  for  exerciJ 
rather  than  for  office).  "I  had  to  stop  running  after  this  ma 
from  Colorado  shot  the  White  House  up  with  an  assault  weal 
on.  He  took  a  dim  view  of  my  support  for  the  assault-weapon 
ban  and  expressed  his  attitude  by  shooting  up  the  White  Housl 
There's  some  flat  running  places  [in  Chappaqua,  his  New  YoJ 
home].  And  I'm  looking  forward  to  taking  some  real  vacation 
again,  you  know.  I  want  to  take  Hillary's  brothers  and  my  brotl 
er  to  play  the  great  golf  courses  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ir| 
land.  I  want  to  go  back  to  see  some  of  the  things  in  Africa  thl 
I  didn't  get  to  do  . . .  the  Indian  subcontinent  . . .  serious  expl 
ration  of  Latin  America.  I  was  always  working  too  hard." 

A  Christmas  picture  prompts  the  steward  of  the  healthiej 
economy  in  U.S.  history  to  sound  so  unabashed  about  his  ro. 
as  First  Consumer  that  one  gets  the  impression  he  may  soon  i 
pair  not  to  Chappaqua  or  Hollywood  or  Little  Rock  but  direc 
ly  to  the  Westchester  Mall:  "When  I  was  governor  [of  Arkansas  j 
I  started  noticing  that  I  often  didn't  have  time  to  do  the  Chris 
mas  shopping.  So  whenever  I  was  in  a  new  city  and  [found]  th 
I'd  come  upon  an  interesting  place— a  crafts  store,  an  art  store, 
toy  store,  anything  that  was  kind  of  different  -I'd  go  shop.  Ar 
I  got  myself  a  little  closet.  And  first  Hillary,  then  later  Chelse 
made  a  deal  that  they'd  never  look  in  it.  And  I  just  shopped  ( 
year  long  and  stuffed  the  closet.  Then,  at  Christmastime,  I 
take  all  the  stuff  out.  I  did  most  of  my  own  wrapping.  The 
when  I  got  here,  fortuitously,  I  found  that  in  the  Presided 
Bathroom  there  is  a  closet  with  several  shelves.  It  goes  bai 
kind  of  deep.  It's  narrow.  And  I  just  started,  you  know,  acqm 
ing  things  and  squirreling  them  away— a  few  books,  a  few  CD 
a  few  items  of  jewelry." 

The  pictures  now  cover  the  coffee  table.  It  is  getting  late.  Tl 
president  has  a  dinner  to  attend  at  a  private  residence.  And 
so  happens,  he  will  end  up  spending  much  of  the  night  in  i 
tense  phone  negotiations  with  Israeli  and 
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With  Jacques  Chirac,  the  president  of  France, 

at  a  dinner  during  an  economic  summit 

in  Cologne,  Germany,  June  1999. 

"Chirac  and  I,  we  disagree  from  time  to  time, 

but  we  have  great  chemistry. 

This  was  in  this  wonderful  museum  in 

Cologne.  There's  sort  of  a  plastic  cover 

|on  the  floor,  placed  over|  tile  from  Roman 

s  IthatJ  I  think  goes  back 

to  the  second  century  \.o." 
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COLLECT  CALL 

FROM  ALL  THAT  GLITTERS 

WILL  YOU  ACCEPT? 


"The  only  '  inger  I  see  for  Jude  is 
a  car  accidc.    or  too  much  success,' 
says  director  Jean-Jacques  Annaud. 
Law  was  photographer  at 
Suze  Randall's  ranch  in  Malibu, 
California,  on  September  27,  2000. 


After  six  years  /of  daringly  offbeat  roles,  Jude  Law  has 
uided,  inevitably,  on  the  %J  doorstep  of  leading-man  status.  As  Law  c. 
the  war  epic  Enemy  at  the  Gates  and  goes  into  production  foiJ 
Steven  Spielberg's  A ./.,  the  question  riLses:  What  might  Hollywood 
ir-old  Brit  whose  beauty  sparked  the  dark  tragedy 
r.  Ripky?  M    \{ MSlUND  assesses  the  i 
1  and  without  «ssly  gifted  aetc 


photographs    BY    BRUCE     WEBER     .     s  T  y  i  ^Hy     BILL     MULLEN) 


hen  Jude  Law 
was  in  Italy  working  on  The  Talented  Mr. 
Ripley,  he  and  other  members  of  the  cast 
and  crew  were  staying  at  a  sensational  hotel 
on  the  island  of  Ischia  with  a  dramatic  view 
of  the  ocean.  One  day  the  sky  suddenly 
darkened.  The  town  was  hit  with  a  terrify- 
ing storm  that  unleashed  deafening  thunder- 
claps and  sheets  of  rain  that  hammered  the 
ground  with  the  force  of  bullets.  Ann  Roth, 
the  legendary  costume  designer,  had  a  room 
that  overlooked  both  the  sea  and  the  pool. 
She  glanced  out  the  window  and  there  was 
Law,  in  the  pool,  happily  paddling  about, 
apparently  oblivious  to  the  electrical  fire- 
works. "The  lightning  was  all  around  him, 
and  I  screamed  to  him  to  get  out,"  she  re- 
calls. "He  had  no  knowledge  at  all  that  it 
was  dangerous.  It  just  was  exciting  to  him." 

Not  everyone  who  was  there  or  who  lat- 
er heard  about  Law's  flirtation  with  death 
glossed  this  scene  in  quite  the  same  way. 
The  film's  director,  Anthony  Minghella,  as- 
sumed Law  was  well  aware  of  the  danger 
he  was  in,  ascribing  a  certain  "recklessness" 
to  the  young  actor.  Either  way,  the  incident 
was  one  of  those  moments  that  appear  to 
reveal  some  essence  of  a  person— in  Law's 
case,  perhaps,  both  recklessness  and  a  cer- 
tain willful  innocence  that  enable  him  to 
fashion  for  himself  a  cloak  of  seeming  in- 
vincibility, as  in  the  Chaplin  silents  where 
the  Tramp  dances  along  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,  blind  to  imminent  disaster.  Certain- 
ly, Law  has  courted  danger  in  the  roles  he 
has  taken,  many  of  which  have  been  shock- 
ingly transgressive— shot  through  with  an- 
drogyny, homosexuality,  incest— and  which 
he  has  nevertheless  turned  unerringly  to 
his  advantage.  Roth  says  he  has  an  almost 
elemental  charm:  "He's  this  consummate 
actor.  Just  like  water,  it's  just  easy  for  him." 
Perhaps  water— alternately  crystalline  and 
reflective,  mutable  and  fugitive— is  indeed 
Law's  element,  and  perhaps  he  believed, 
on  some  level,  that  no  harm  could  come 
to  him  while  he  was  swimming  in  it,  that 
his  quicksilver  beauty,  his  sparkling  grace 
would  protect  him. 

Not  tha   Law's  brief  career  hasn't  had 
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HE'S  HANDY  IN 
THE  KITCHEN  TOO 


Costume  designer 
Ann  Roth  calls  Eaw  a 
— summate  actor, 
t  like  water,  it's  just 
easy  for  him." 
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3e  fascinating  to  see  how  Jude  plays  out 
m . . .  how  daring  or  how  dangerous 
ie  gets  or  remains,,,  says  David  Cronenl 
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A  WOMAN'S  PLACE! 
/SONAHOflSE/ 


PICTURES  FROM 
EXHIBITIONIST 


"Jude  values  the  art 
acting,"  says  Jean-J 
Annaud.  "But  he's 
definitely  a  leading  i 
He  cannot  be  a 
character  actor.  It's 
simple:  when  he's  01 
screen,  you  can't  tal 
your  eyes  away."  Lai 
tattoo,  on  his  left  foi 
is  an  homage  to  his 
actress  Sadie  Frost, 
by  way  of  the  Beat k 
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'  >n<  of  his  films,  a  ra- 
llied II  OVe  Van,  I  Love 
ei  released  theatri- 
m  oj  Crocodiles  (1998),  a 
film  belatedly  put  out  in  the 
Talented  Mr.  Ripley,  sank  with- 
i  e;  and  two  off-the-cuff  British 
i  he  appeared  in.  Final  Cut  (1998) 
1 1  we,  r/o«o«r  tt  Otey  ( 1999),  both  shot 
cheaply  as  to  make  the  95  Dogmatists 
sen  with  envy,  have  not  been  and  may 
never  be  seen  by  American  audiences. 

Tn  just  three  supporting  roles,  how- 
ever, Law  has  made  his  indelible 
impression:  brilliantly  impersonat- 
ing Bosie,  Oscar  Wilde's  homme 
fatale,  in  Brian  Gilbert's  Wilde; 
playing  an  embittered  paraplegic 
in  Guttata,  Andrew  Niccol's  spare 
glimpse  of  the  genetic  future;  and  then  as 
Dickie  Greenleaf,  the  doomed  free  spirit 
who  presides  over  the  fallen  angels  of  Rip- 
ley. Carelessly  self-absorbed,  intoxicated 
with  his  own  youth  and  beauty,  Dickie 
was  raised  by  Law's  effortlessly  vivid  per- 
formance to  the  level  of  iconicity;  he  be- 
came, paradoxically,  a  premature  ugly 
American— resplendent  with  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  America  brought  to  its  post- 
war role. 

Soon  we  will  have  a  chance  to  see  how 
Law  comports  himself  in  another  big- 
budget  production,  this  time  as  a  leading 
man.  Last  April,  he  completed  a  grueling 
85-day  shoot  for  Enemy  at  the  Gates,  Jean- 
Jacques  Annaud's  re-creation  of  the  Battle 
of  Stalingrad,  in  which  Law  plays  a  Soviet 
sniper  alongside  Joseph  Fiennes,  Rachel 
Weisz,  Ed  Harris,  and  Bob  Hoskins.  A 
co-production  of  Paramount  and  Peter 
Guber's  Mandalay  Pictures,  the  film  is  set 
to  be  released  in  February  2001.  Based  on 
a  true  story,  it  is  an  epic  of  vast  sweep 
and  scope  like  Sergei  Bondarchuk's  1968 
adaptation  of  War  and  Peace.  It  is  a  $77 
million  onion  of  a  movie  whose  layers 
within  layers  peel  away  to  reveal  the  dra- 
ma of  the  pivotal  battle  of  World  War  II, 
in  which  the  tide  finally  turned  against  the 
invading  Nazis  at  the  cost  of  more  than 
one  million  Russian  lives— sacrifice  on  a 
scale  unknown  before  or  since.  The  film  is 
also  a  love  story  in  which  Law,  Fiennes, 
and  Weisz  are  caught  up  in  a  tragic  trian- 
gle as  well  as  a  duel  between  two  expert 
sharpshooters  (Law  and  Harris)  and  a  med- 
itation on  the  themes  of  legend  and  truth, 
history  and  propaganda— what  today  we 
would  call  "spin." 

One  of  the  film's  main  locations  was  an 
old  army  base  near  the  former  East  Berlin 
that  the  vehrmacht  had  used  as  a  staging 
area  for  th    invasion  of  Poland.  "We  were 
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HOMME  FATALE 

Of  his  role  in 

Enemy  at  the  Gates,  set  during 

the  Battle  of  Stalingrad, 

Law  says,  "I  wanted  to  do 

something  as  far  away 

from  Dickie  Greenleaf  and 

the  sun  as  I  could  get." 
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i     I      iwo  months,"  recalls  Law. 
days,  it  was  minus  15  de- 

ii  was  like  minus  25, 
■lass,  rubble.  Un- 
iSi  i  until  I  got  used  to  not  feel- 
I  hail  no  idea  what  this  war 
Hit."  Adds  Weisz,  "We  got  serious- 
ly into  being  dirty.  It  didn't  matter  if  you 
i  nil  lied  because  you  couldn't  get  the  dirt 
oil".  It  just  went  into  your  pores  and  under 
your  nails  and  up  your  nose  and  in  your 
ears  and  between  your  toes.  We  called  it 
Stalingrad  chic." 

In  the  middle  of  all  this,  Law  got  a  best- 
supporting-actor  nomination  for  The  Tal- 
ented Mr.  Ripley.  (The  Oscar  would  even- 
tually go  to  Michael  Caine.)  Then  Law's 
agent  called  with  the  message  "Steven  wants 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  phone."  "Steven,"  of 
course,  was  Steven  Spielberg,  who  was  cast- 
ing his  next  film,  A.I.  (short  for  Artificial 
Intelligence  and  adapted  from  a  screen- 
play Stanley  Kubrick  had  been  developing 
off  and  on  for  two  decades).  As  Law  re- 
counts his  conversation  with  Spielberg, 
"He  had  just  decided  A.I.  was  the  next  one 
he  was  going  to  make.  He'd  just  finished 
writing  it.  He  filled  me  in  on  the  whole  his- 
tory of  it  and  how  he'd  become  involved 
with  Kubrick  and  how  after  Kubrick's  death 
he  had  wanted  to  kind  of  lift  up  a  torch 
and  continue  it  and  get  it  out  for  2001 
and  sort  of  close  the  circle.  So  I  flew  over 
to  London  that  weekend,  and  I  read  it 
with  him  and  got  on  board.  Just  to  be  in 
the  world  of  Kubrick  and  Spielberg  com- 
bined. I  mean,  I  would  have  been  happy 
with  either— but  to  have  them  both  ..." 

Now,  kissed  by  the  Spielberg  magic, 
Law  is  in  production  on  A.I.,  playing  op- 
posite another  of  last  spring's  Oscar  nom- 
inees, Haley  Joel  Osment.  The  sad  truth  is 
that,  at  the  tender  age  of  28,  Jude  Law  has 
already  fallen  into  cliche:  he  is,  as  they  say, 
poised  for  stardom. 

What  could  go  wrong?  "The  only  danger 
I  see  for  him,"  says  Jean-Jacques  Annaud, 
"is  a  car  accident  or  too  much  success." 
Assuredly,  little  remains  of  the  stigma  that 
used  to  be  attached  to  British  actors  who 
"went  Hollywood,"  and  the  generation  that 
immediately  preceded  Law— Gary  Oldman, 
Tim  Roth,  Daniel  Day-Lewis,  et  al.— has 
indeed  managed  to  drink  from  the  cup 
of  eternal  life  without  losing  its  memories 
of  underdevelopment.  You're  always  told, 
as  Law's  pal  Ewan  McGregor  undoubted- 
ly was  when  he  was  pondering  the  role  of 
young  Obi-Wan  in  George  Lucas's  ludi- 
crous The  Phantom  Menace,  "Do  this  pic- 
ture and  you'll  be  able  to  make  anything 
you  want."  But  as  Charlie  Peters,  who  di- 
rected Law  in  Music  from  Another  Room, 
puts  it,  that's  like  saying,  "'You  do  this 


heroin  and  you  won't  need  it  again.'  It  is 
addictive.  The  money  and  that  sort  of 
thing  gets  harder  to  pull  away  from.  But  if 
anybody  can  do  that,  it  would  be  Jude— I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  does  a  Spielberg 
movie  and  then  never  does  another  one." 

David  Cronenberg,  who  directed  Law 
in  eXistenZ  ( 1999),  says,  "It's  going  to  be 
fascinating  to  see  how  he  plays  out  star- 
dom. Because  if  you  look  at  the  movies 
he  did  before  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley,  and 
then  after,  it  will  be  interesting  how  daring 
or  how  dangerous  he  gets  or  remains." 
Ethan  Hawke,  a  friend  of  Law's  and  his 
co-star  in  Gattaca,  seconds  the  thought. 
"I'm  a  huge  fan  of  Leonardo  DiCaprio, 
and  one  of  the  worst  things  to  happen  to 
any  Leo  fan  was  Titanic,  because  now  it 
becomes  much  more  difficult  for  him  to 
do  the  kind  of  work  he  so  excelled  at. 
Like  This  Boy's  Life  and  Romeo  &  Juliet, 
even  Tlie  Basketball  Diaries,  edgy  out-there 
stuff,  because  everybody  would  be  trying 
to  milk  him.  The  thing  I  would  worry  about 
for  Jude  is  that  the  Spielberg  movie  is  a 
hit.  It's  always  fun  to  see  somebody  really, 
really  talented  who's  not  just  trying  to  hus- 
tle or  be  the  biggest  star  possible.  I  hope 
those  doors  stay  open  to  Jude." 

Annaud  isn't  too  worried.  "Jude  is  a 
European,  and  in  this  part  of  the  world 
success  is  not  seen  as  only  gathering  a  ton 
of  money  and  having  big  cars  and  mis- 
tresses with  big  tits.  It's  about  artistic  suc- 
cess. Jude  values  the  art  of  acting.  But 
he's  definitely  a  leading  man.  He  cannot 
be  a  character  actor.  It's  very  simple:  when 
he's  on-screen,  you  can't  take  your  eyes 
away.  There  is  a  beauty  about  this  man's 
heart.  I  think  this  is  why  I  feel  so  sure  he 
will  become  this  major  star,  because  this 
is  something  you  cannot  direct,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  heart— you  have  it  or  you  don't, 
and  that  shows  on-screen." 

Nearly  six  feet  tall  and  slen- 
der, more  plastic  than  rig- 
id, wearing  a  long-sleeved 
blue  T-shirt,  khaki  pants, 
and  shades,  Law  is  seated 
at  a  restaurant  in  Malibu 
overhanging  the  Pacific. 
He  has  not  reached  that  point  in  his  career 
where  he  dare  not  go  out  in  public.  In  fact, 
he  has  complained  that  he's  always  being 
told  he  looks  like  someone  else:  "It's  either 
River  Phoenix  or  a  young  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dowell, or  a  young  Tony  Curtis,  and  now 
[Matt]  Damon.  One  day  they'll  say  they  all 
look  like  Jude  Law." 

Despite  the  increasing  media  attention 
and  his  amiable  personality,  Law  has  been 
quite  successful  in  protecting  his  privacy. 
He  speaks  with  continued  on  pam    i6s 
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CHARRED  RUII 

Firefighters  put  out  the  conflauratH 
that  killed  Edmund  Safra  in  i 
penthouse  of  the  building  that  a 
housed  his  bank  in  Monte  ' 
December  3,  1999.  Opposite,  Edn 
and  Lily  Safra  in  1991,  at  the 
Wiesel  Foundation  for  Hun 
awards  dinner  honoring 
Juan  Carlos  of  Spain,  at  I 
Pierre  hotel,  New  Yoi 
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Then)f  ficial  explanation 
for  the  death  of  multibillionaire  banke 
Edmond  Safra,  who  was  asphyxiated 
a  year  ago  in  a  locked  bathroom 
f  his  Monte  Carlo  penthouse,  is  that  one  of 
Safra's  nurses  set  the  fire  in  order 
to  heroically  rescue  his  employer, 
it  why  was  the  banker  without  his  Mossad- 
trained  guards?  If  reports  of 
a  second  fire  are  true,  who  lit  it? 
nd  were  there  two  bullets  in  Safra's  body? 
With  an  ear  to  the  jet-sel  whispers, 

and  an  eye  on  the  feud  between 

Safra's  brothers  and  his  widow,  Lily, 

DOMINICK  DUNNE  explores 

the  Riviera's  dangerous  mystery 


am 


a  December  3,  1999, 
in  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  the  multibillion- 
aire  banker  Hdmond  J.  Safra,  along  with 
one  of  his  nurses,  died  of  asphyxiation  in 
a  locked,  bunker-like  bathroom  in  a  con- 
flagration that  engulfed  his  magnificent 
duplex  penthouse,  atop  a  building  hous- 
ing the  Republic  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  which  he  had  made  final  arrange- 
ments to  sell  a  few  days  previously.  Early 
accounts  said  that  two  hooded  intruders 
had  penetrated  the  apartment,  which  was 
as  solid  as  a  fortress,  and  stabbed  a  male 
nurse.  The  bizarre  death  made  headlines 
everywhere  and  sent  shock  waves  through 
the  banking  community,  as  well  as  through 
the  principality  of  Monaco,  probably  the 
safest,  most  tightly  controlled  tax  haven  in 
the  world  for  the  very  rich.  There  is  one 
policeman  for  every  100  of  its  30,000  in- 
habitants. You  can  barely  take  a  step  in 
Monte  Carlo  without  being  monitored  by 
closed-circuit  cameras,  which  are  on  the 
streets,  in  underpasses,  in  the  halls  of  ho- 
tels, and  in  the  casino.  Three  days  after 
Safra's  death,  Daniel  Serdet,  the  attorney 
general  and  chief  prosecutor  of  Monaco, 
announced  that  a  male  nurse  named  Ted 
Maher,  from  Stormville,  New  York,  had 
confessed  to  setting  the  blaze  that  killed 
his  employer  in  order  to  win  favor  with 
the  banker.  Serdet  said  that  Maher  had 


GILDED  LILY 


Lily  Safra,  center,  with  her  frien 
Mikki  Sarofini  and  Jerome  Zipkin  in  a  sitting  room 
in  La  Leopolda,  the  Safras'  villa  on  Cap-Fcrrat,  1991. 
Opposite,  Lily  Safra,  photographed  at  La  Leopolda 
In  Slim  Aarons  that  same  year. 


started  a  tire  in  a  wastebasket  in  an  effort 

to  draw  attention  to  himself.  "He  wanted 
to  be  a  hero,"  Serdet  said.  There  were  no 
hooded  intruders,  and  the  slab  wounds 
in  Maher's  abdomen  and  thigh  were  self- 
inflicted.  Serdet  released  a  statement  to 
l  he  press  about  Maher,  saying  that  at  the 
lime  of  the  fire  he  was  highly  agitated. 
"psychologically  fragile  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  medication."  Serdet  concluded, 
"From  this  moment  on  we  can  exclude 
with  certainty  all  [conjectures]  of  any  in- 
ternational conspiracy."  Marc  Bonnant, 
the  lawyer  for  Safras  widow,  announced 
in  Time  magazine,  "The  fact  that  Maher 
is  unstable  became  apparent  to  us  only  af- 
ter the  accident."  The  damnation  of  Ted 
Maher,  the  low  man  on  the  nursing  staff's 
totem  pole,  had  begun.  In  no  time  the 
case  had  been  all  tied  up  with  a  neat  bow: 
the  guilty  party  was  in  custody,  and  the 
principality  of  Monaco  was  safe  again. 

From  the  beginning,  very  few  people 
believed  that  the  story  was  as  simple  as 
that.  It  seemed  too  pat,  too  quickly  re- 
solved. "Monaco  wants  it  all  hushed  up," 
observers  said.  "The  Russian  Mafia,"  some 
suggested.  Others  whispered,  "Palestin- 
ian terrorists."  Although  the  Safra  name 
is  little  known  to  the  public  at  large,  it  is 
very  prominent  in  the  worlds  of  interna- 
tional banking,  philanthropy,  and  society. 
Several  financiers  have  described  Safra 
to  me  as  the  most  brilliant  banker  of  his 
time.  At  any  moment  during  the  catas- 
trophe he  might  have  saved  himself,  but 
he  was  reportedly  so  fearful  of  being 
murdered  by  the  intruders  he  had  been 
told  were  in  his  house  that  he  refused  to 
come  out  of  the  locked  bathroom,  in  spite 
of  the  pleas  of  firemen  and  police.  He 
put  wet  towels  along  the  bottom  of  the 
bathroom  door,  but  to  no  avail.  When  res- 
cuers finally  got  into  the  bathroom  two 
hours  later,  they  found  the  billionaire  dead, 


his  body  blackened  with  soot,  his  skin  il 
cinerated.  His  eyes  had  popped  out  of  hi 
head.  Nearby  was  a  cell  phone,  on  whit! 
several  calls  had  been  made.  Dead  alorl 
with  Safra  was  one  of  his  eight  nurses.  V 
vian  Torrente,  an  American  of  Philippii 
origin.  She  also  had  a  cell  phone,  whial 
Ted  Maher  had  given  her  to  call  for  hell 
So  far  it  has  not  been  reported  that  Tel 
rente's  neck  was  allegedly  crushed. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Edmond  Sam 
whose  specialty  was  private  banking  fig 
wealthy  clients  and  who  was  said  to  kncl 
"all  the  secrets  of  the  financial  plane! 
had  his  enemies.  Although  he  pursued  J 
image  of  great  respectability  among  tl 
very  wealthy  and  powerful,  a  taint  of  seal 
dal  and  suspicion  dogged  him.  He  w 
accused  of  having  laundered  money  fl 
Panamanian  dictator  Manuel  Noriega,  I 
well  as  for  the  Colombian  drug  cartel 
And  both  his  bank  and  his  private  jet  wel 
alleged  to  have  been  pressed  into  servil 
to  move  money  and  personnel  during  tl 
Iran-contra  scandal.  The  rumors  of  Safrl 
involvement  were  found  to  have  been  pa 
of  a  smear  campaign  by  American  Exprejl 
and  Safra  ultimately  won  a  public  apolol 
and  an  $8  million  settlement,  which  he  d] 
nated  to  charity.  Nevertheless,  his  closa 
friend  in  New  York  has  been  quoted  I 
saying,  "Edmond  was  no  choirboy." 

Another  certainty  is  thl 
Safra  was  obsessed  wil 
security.  It  was  widely  I 
ported  that  he  felt  mel 
aced,  and  considered  hil 
self  a  hunted  man.  Evl 
before  collaborating  wl 
the  F.B.I,  in  1998  and  1999  to  expel 
the  Russian  Mafia's  international  monJ 
laundering  operation,  he  was  apprehensl 
for  his  safety.  He  spent  millions  each  yJ 
on  security  for  himself  and  his  wife,  hi 
children,  and  her  grandchildren.  At  eachl 
his  many  residences  he  lived  virtually  si 
rounded  by  a  private  army.  The  penthoii 
over  his  bank  had  been  rebuilt  to  accol 
modate  the  latest  surveillance  cameras  al 
security  devices.  He  had  11  bodyguarl 
with  machine  guns,  many  of  them  vetl 
ans  of  the  Mossad  in  Israel,  who  work! 
in  shifts  and  were  always  with  him,  ofi 
to  the  consternation  of  friends  who  dislikl 
being  surrounded  by  armed  men  every  tii|f 
they  arrived  for  a  visit.  One  of  the  grtl 
mysteries  of  the  case  is  that  not  one  of  tl 
guards  was  on  duty  the  night  Safra  did 
They  had  been  dispatched  to  La  Leopoli 
the  Safra  estate  at  Villefranche-sur-Mer 
minutes  from  Monte  Carlo,  one  oi'  the  gn 
showplaces  on  the  Riviera.  The  unanswen 
or  inadequately  answered,  question  is:  U 
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A  Brazilian 
friend  who  knew 


as  "the  irresistible 

combination  of  a  lady 

with  a  past  and  a 

man  with  a 

future.' 
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the  Monegasque 
citizen  had  said.    L 


From  top:  the  jet  taking  Safra's  body  to 
Geneva  departing  from  Nice;  Moise  Safra 
carrying  his  brother's  casket. 


weren't  any  guards  in  the  penthouse  at  the 
time  of  Safra's  death,  doing  what  they  were 
trained  to  do,  protecting  the  life  of  one  of 
the  world's  wealthiest  men? 

Conflicting  stories  of  Safra's  last  days 
circulated  in  the  European  press.  The  Ital- 
ian newspaper  La  Stampa  reported  that  he 
had  been  seen  at  Cap  d'Antibes  with  Boris 
Berezovsky,  the  Russian  oligarch  implicated 
in  the  1999  Aeroflot  scandal,  in  which  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  were  alleged  to  have 
been  diverted  from  the  state-controlled  air- 
line. La  Stampa  reported  that  Safra  was 
also  seen  at  the  restaurant  of  the  Hotel 
Martinez  in  Cannes  in  the  company  of  two 
other  Russians,  with  whom  he  had  quar- 
reled before  leaving  angrily.  People  close  to 
Safra  dismiss  such  stories  out  of  hand,  say- 
ing that  he  was  too  ill  and  too  medicated  to 
have  been  at  either  place.  The  67-year-old 
Safra  suffered  from  an  advanced  case  of 
Parkinson's  disease— he  had  donated  $50 
million  to  create  a  ni-v  foundation  for  med- 
ical research  on  it.  In  the  last  year  of  his 


life,  several  of  his  visitors  remarked 
to  me,  he  was  often  paranoid  and 
delirious,  which  they  attributed 
to  his  heavy  medication.  In  addition 
to  eight  nurses,  including  Ted  Maher,  four 
doctors  were  on  call  around  the  clock.  By 
the  time  of  the  fire,  Maher  had  been  in 
Safra's  employ  for  just  under  four  months. 
The  French  magazine  Le  Nouvel  Observa- 
teur  quoted  an  anonymous  Monegasque 
attorney  as  saying,  "Safra  denounced  the 
Russian  Mafia,  and  some  of  his  clients  who 
were  concerned  by  that  could  have  become 
afraid  and  used  Maher. ...  It  wouldn't  be 
the  first  time  a  poor  soul  was  used  in  the 
service  of  a  grand  criminal  scheme." 

In  Stormville,  New  York,  which  is  a 
two-hour  drive  from  my  house  in 
northeastern  Connecticut,  I  meet 
up  with  Ted  Maher 's  wife,  Heidi, 
who  is  30  and  also  a  nurse,  cur- 
rently working  overtime  to  support 
their  three  children.  Without  Ted's 
income,  she  has  had  to  give  up  their 
house  and  move  in  with  her  mother  and 
father.  "The  kids  miss  that  house,"  Ted's 
sister,  Tammy,  tells  me  when  she  drives 
me  by  the  place,  which  is  comfortable- 
looking  and  sits  in  a  sylvan  glade.  Heidi's 
parents'  house  is  small  and  a  little  crowd- 
ed, what  with  four  extra  people  living  in 
it,  and  with  Ted's  sister  and  Heidi's  broth- 
er stopping  by  all  the  time  to  find  out  the 
latest  about  Ted,  whom  they  all  love.  Hei- 
di's mother,  Joan  Wustrau,  looks  after  the 
kids  when  Heidi  is  working.  The  strain 
Heidi  is  under  shows  on  her  face  as  she 
pulls  pictures  and  letters  out  of  a  large 
box  to  show  me. 

"Ted  wasn't  supposed  to  be  on  duty 
that  night,"  she  says.  "Someone  changed 
the  schedule  at  the  last  minute,  and  they 
put  Ted  on."  She  tells  me  that  Ted  was 
about  to  resign  from  his  job  with  Safra  so 
that  he  could  return  to  his  family  in  Storm- 
ville and  his  job  at  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center.  She  says  she  heard  the 
news  from  Tammy  (who  had  heard  it  on 
television)  that  Edmond  Safra  and  a  nurse 
had  died  in  a  fire  in  Monte  Carlo.  Heidi  at 
first  assumed  that  the  dead  nurse  was  Ted. 
Spotless  &  Brite,  Inc.,  an  employment 
service  which  tended  to  the  affairs  of  the 


nurses  and  guards  in  the  Sal: 
employ,  located  in  the  Repub: 
Bank  Building  at  452  Fifth  % 
enue  in  New  York,  provided  H| 
di  and  her  brother  with  lourr 
tup  tickets  to  Nice  and  a  car  ai 
driver  to  Monte  Carlo.  Heidi  sa 
a  woman  at  Spotless  &  Brite  c 
scribed  Ted  as  a  hero  and  to 
her  he  had  been  stabbed  tryi 
to  save  Mr.  Safra.  Heidi  thought  she  w 
going  to  see  her  husband  in  Prince 
Grace  Hospital,  where  his  wounds  we 
being  treated,  but  by  the  time  she  arriv 
in  Monaco,  Ted  had  been  arrested,  a 
she  was  taken  to  the  police  station 
stead.  The  return  part  of  her  plane  ticl 
was  canceled.  She  shows  me  recor 
from  Princess  Grace  Hospital  provi 
that,  contrary  to  Daniel  Serdet's  ass' 
tions,  Ted  had  no  alcohol  or  drugs  in 
system.  She  was  not  allowed  to  see  h 
husband. 

The  story  that  Heidi  Maher  tells  abc 
Ted's  "confession"  is  quite  different  fix 
the  one  coming  out  of  Monaco.  She  te 
me  her  passport  was  taken  from  her 
three  policemen  and  shown  to  Ted.  S 
says  the  confession  was  forced  out 
him  in  the  hospital,  and  that  during 
first  two  days  there,  Ted  was  told  tl 
Edmond  Safra  was  still  alive.  She  s< 
Ted  lit  the  fire  in  a  wastebasket  to  set 
the  fire  alarm.  Then  she  shows  me  a  let 
that  Sue  Kelly,  a  member  of  the  U 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Yo 
wrote  to  His  Serene  Highness  Prin 
Rainier  III: 

...  We  believe  that  the  international 
man  rights  and  civil  liberties  of  this  Am 
ican  citizen  and  his  family  have  clea 
been  violated.  After  being  bound  ha 
and  foot,  catheterized,  isolated,  inter 
gated,  and  kept  awake  for  three  days,  1 
Maher  was  forced  to  sign  a  confessi 
written  in  French  with  no  English  trans 
tion.  His  wife,  Heidi,  was  also  interrog 
ed  for  several  days  and  kept  under  pol 
surveillance. . . .  She  was  grabbed  off  t 
street,  thrown  into  a  car  by  three 
known  people  wearing  black,  and  taken 
her  hotel  where  her  room  and  lugg£ 
were  ransacked  and  her  passport  was  ti 
en.  Ted  was  then  shown  his  wife's  pa 
port  and  threatened  that  she  would  not 
able  to  return  to  their  three  children  l 
less  he  signed  the  document  confessing 
the  crime. 


"The  confession's  in  French  and  1 
doesn't  speak  French?,"  I  ask  Heidi 

"He  doesn't  speak  French,"  He 
replies. 

"What  about  the  videotapes  in  the  s 
veillance  cameras?,"  I  say.  "They  do 
show  any  intruders." 
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The  tapes  have  vanished,"  she  says. 
ie  judge  was  given  a  blank  tape  and 
Md  tape  showing  guests  arriving  at  a 

'■y" 

ubsequently,  one  of  the  original  tapes 
been  discovered,  but  the  authorities 
not  reveal  what  is  on  it. 

rhe  saga  of  Ted  Maher,  the 
42-year-old  male  nurse  who 
now  sits  in  the  Monaco  pris- 
on on  a  charge  of  "volun- 
tary fire  setting  leading  to 
the  death  of  two  people,"  is 
an  interesting  and  serendip- 
s  one.  For  10  years  he  was  a  highly 
rded  neonatology  nurse  at  Babies  & 
dren's  Hospital,  part  of  New  York's 
imbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center. 
I  in  a  life-changing  moment,  he  found 
:xpensive  camera  that  had  been  left 
nd  by  a  patient  who  had  been  dis- 
ged.  A  source  I  talked  to  in  Monaco 
is  familiar  with  the  case  said  rather 
natically,  "He  was  unable  to  read  the 
of  his  own  destiny."  Instead  of  turn- 
he  camera  in  to  his  superior  or  to  the 
and-found  department,  he  removed 
ilm  and  had  it  developed.  He  recog- 
i  the  patient,  a  woman  who  had  re- 
ly had  twins.  Her  husband  had  taken 
>ictures  of  her  and  the  babies.  Through 
lospital's  records,  Maher  was  able  to 
he  address  of  the  couple,  and  he  re- 
ad the  camera  and  photos  to  them, 
tieir  names  were  Harry  and  Laura 
scin,  and  they  were  charmed  and 
hed  by  Maher's  good  deed.  Their 
t  friend  Adriana  Elia,  who  is  the 
;hter  of  Lily  Safra,  Edmond's  widow, 
er  first  husband,  Mario  Cohen,  was 
impressed  by  Maher.  Harry  Slatkin 
e  brother  of  Howard  Slatkin,  a  New 
.  decorator  of  palace-like  interiors, 
happens  to  be  the  favorite  decorator 
ly  Safra.  On  the  side,  Howard  Slatkin 
i  successful  scented-candle  business, 
h  Laura  Slatkin  runs.  Howard  Slat- 
tames  his  scented  candles  after  vari- 
■society  ladies,  such  as  Deeda  Blair 
IC.  Z.  Guest, 
occurred  to  Adriana  Elia  that  Ted 
er  would  make  a  perfect  nurse  for 
tepfather.  Maher  was  interviewed  by  a 
ber  of  Safra's  staff,  who  offered  him  a 
y  of  $600  a  day,  more  money  than  he 
:ver  earned.  The  nurses'  union  at  Co- 
da Presbyterian  was  about  to  go  out 
:rike,  which  would  have  left  Maher 
out  an  income.  Moreover,  he  had  in- 
S  $60,000  in  legal  bills  obtaining  cus- 
lof  a  son  by  his  first  marriage.  So  he 
on  unpaid  leave  from  the  hospital 
'took  the  job  Safra  was  offering.  He 
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had  misgivings  about  moving  to  Monte 
Carlo,  since  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children,  whom  he  hated  to  leave.  Heidi 
Maher  was  briefly  considered  for  a  job 
on  Safra's  nursing  staff  as  well,  but  once  I 
it  was  discovered  that  the  couple  had 
three  children,  Heidi's  job  offer  was  re- 
scinded. In  the  end  Ted  went  alone. 

In  the  nearly  four  months  he  worked 
for  Safra,  Maher  reportedly  developed 
a  hearty  dislike  for  the  chief  nurse  on 
Safra's  staff,  Sonia  Casiano.  After  having 
been  a  well-respected 
employee  at  Columbia 
Presbyterian,  he  was 
suddenly  the  most  ju- 
nior member  of  the 
team.  He  found  him- 
self having  to  take    J 
orders  from  people 
whose  credentials  were 
less  impressive  than 
his.  And  there  was 
definitely  a  growing 
strain  between  Maher 
and  Casiano.  How- 
ever, Safra  was  fond  of  Maher, 
and  Maher  was  fond  of  Safra. 
Maher  had  scored  extra  points 
with  both  Edmond  and  his 
wife,  Lily,  by  fixing  an  air 
conditioner,  and  the  fact  that 
Maher  had  been  a  Green  Beret 
also  impressed  Edmond.  A  lot 
of  people  in  the  banking  world 
were  suspicious  of  Safra,  but  he 
had  warm  and  affectionate  re- 
lations with  those  who  attend- 
ed to  him— assistants,  servants, 
nurses,  guards.  These  staff 
members  had  less  affection  for 
Safra's  wife,  who  disliked  hav- 
ing so  many  nurses  and  guards 
underfoot  all  the  time. 
The  fire  Maher  allegedly 
started  in  the  wastebasket 
was  lit  with  one  of  How- 
ard Slatkin's  scented  can- 
dles. Heidi  Maher  told 
me  there  were  always 
scented  candles  around 
Safra,  because  he  was 
sometimes  incontinent  and 
had  chronic  diarrhea.  Two 
nurses  had  to  help  him 
from  his  bed  to  the  bath- 
room, which  had  been 
designed  like  a  bunker  so 
that  the  family  could  es- 
cape there  in  case  of  an 
attack.  In  the  long  run,  its 
perfection  as  a  refuge  is    |  fcs 

what  killed  him. 

As  prisons  go,  the  one  in  Monaco  is 
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MOURNING  FRIENDS 


From  top:  a  man  at  the  Geneva 
service  passes  by  a  wreath  from 
the  actor  Alain  Dclon;  World  Bank 
president  James  VVolfensohn 
at  the  New  York  memorial  service; 
former  U.N.  secrctarv«cncral 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  and  his 
wife,  Marcela,  at  the  New  York 
service;  Barbara  Walters,  former 
Israeli  prime  minister  Shimon 
Peres,  and  society  columnist  \ilccn 
Mehle  at  the  New  York  sen  ice. 
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bodyguards,  many 
of  them  veterans 
oftheMossad 
in  Israel,  who  worked 
in  shifts  and  were 
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pretty  deluxe,  from  what  I  hear.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  visit  Ted  Maher  when 
I  was  there  in  July,  but  I  was  told 
he  has  a  nice  view.  He  can  watch  the 
boat  traffic  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  clear  nights  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  ripples  on  the  water.  Below 
him  are  well-tended  gardens.  There 
are  41  cells,  and  in  July  there  were 
22  prisoners.  Most  of  them  were  in 
for  drug  crimes. 

The  jet-set  gossip  started 
the  day  after  the  funeral. 
Le  Monde  reported  that 
two  Arab  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Hermitage,  which 
abuts  Safra's  penthouse, 
had  been  questioned  "be- 
cause of  their  criminal  histories,"  but 
had  been  released  and  were  no  longer 
under  suspicion.  The  deep  hatred  that 
had  long  existed  between  Lily  Safra  and 
the  brothers  of  her  late  husband,  Jo- 
seph and  Moise  Safra,  who  live  in  Bra- 
zil, came  to  the  surface  for  all  to  see. 
The  once  very  close  Safra  brothers- 
Syrian  Jews  born  in  Lebanon,  where 
their  father,  Jacob,  had  established  a 
bank— were  not  close  at  the  time  Ed- 
mond  died,  and  Joseph  and  Moise 
blamed  Lily  for  that.  According  to 
sources  close  to  the  family,  the  brothers 
claimed  that  Lily  kept  Edmond  iso- 
lated from  them  as  his  condition  wors- 
ened, and  that  their  telephone  calls 
were  not  relayed  to  Edmond  by  secre- 
taries. By  the  time  Joseph  and  Moise 
arrived  in  Monte  Carlo  from  Brazil,  the 
casket  had  been  sealed  and  they  were 
not  able  to  see  their  brother's  body. 

Lily  Safra  further  outraged  the  sib- 
lings by  changing  the  burial  site  from 
Mount  Herzl,  in  Israel,  where  a  space 
had  been  reserved,  to  the  Veyrier  Jew- 
ish cemetery  just  outside  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, where  Edmond  and  Lily  had 
another  home.  So  bitter  was  the  feel- 
ing between  the  widow  and  her  brothers- 
in-law  that  she  did  not  want  them  to 
be  present  at  the  Hekhall  Haness  syn- 
agogue for  the  religious  service.  The 
synagogue  was  placed  under  strict  po- 
lice surveillance,  and  armed  officers 
prevented  journalists  and  photogra- 
phers from  getting  near  the  funeral. 
The  guest  list  and  seating  for  the  ser- 
vice were  prepared  by  Lily.  Seven  hun- 
dred attended  -  or  a  thousand,  depend- 
ing on  which  paper  you  read  including 
such  celebrated  names  as  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Elie  Wiescl,  who  gave  one  of 
the  eulogies.  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga 
Khan,  former   contini  bo  om  pai 
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Damien  Hirst's  formaldehyde-pickled  cows  and  sharks  made  him 
magnet  for  the  kind  of  controversy  that  surrounded  last  year's  Saatchi-fundel 
"Sensation"  show  in  Brooklyn  and  also  made  him  the  best  known  of  tlj 

TH        Y.B.A.'s  (Young  British  Artists).  Today  he  may  just  be  tl! 
^    most  famous  artist  in  the  world.  His  return  to  New  York  th| 
1  fall,  for  his  first  major  solo  exhibition  in  five  years,  w^| 

a  whirl  of  acclaim  and  notoriety,  from  the  celebrity-mobb 
opening  to  police  descending  on  his  SoHo  Grand  suite.  Joini 
Hirst's  jumbled  entourage  of  family,  chums,  and  or 
beleaguered  publicist,  NANCY  JO  SALES  discovered  unexpect* 
sensibilities  behind  the  extreme  iconoclas 
hey'd  been  standing  in  the  rain  for  over  an        lion  by  Damien  Hirst  in  nearly  five  years— he  was  advertising 
hour  when  things  started  to  get  ugly.  A  bottleneck  was  forming        as  his  first  ever  "without  formaldehyde"— and  it  was  the  open! 
up  at  a  pair  of  frosted-glass  doors  at  the  end  of  West  24th  Street,        night  of  the  much-anticipated  gallery,  which  had  been  rushed! 
the  new  Gagosian  Gallery.  Somebody's  MoMA  umbrella  poked        completion  just  for  him.  The  buzz  was  that  there  was  a  20-fcl 
somebody  else— "Ow!  Would  you  watch  that?"  And  other  people        man  in  there. 

were  starting  to  insist,  "I  was  invited  here  personally  by  Damien—"  "These  doors  are  going  to  fly  off!"  warned  a  security  gual 

"Do  you  want  to  leave?  Let's  go,"  a  woman  said  flatly  to  her        named  Jesse  Rogerson,  outstretching  his  arms  as  if  to  slop  tl 
boyfriend.  crowd. 

"Yeah,  O.K.,"  said  the  boyfriend.  But  they  stayed  put.  "Is  the  artist  coming?"  someone  asked.  "Is  Damien  hern 

It  was  September  23,  the  night  of  the  first  major  solo  exhibi-  Inside,  the  20-foot  man,  called  Hymn,  was  staring  goggl 
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ARTIST  AS  ROCK  STAR 
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Part  conceptual  artist,  part  punk, 

Britain's  Damien  Hirst,  35, 

celebrated  his  breakthrough  success 

„„,..,      in  New  Yorkjjy  flying  in  about 

50  of  his  dearest  friends  for  some 

carousing  while  thousands  poured 

&  flitb  his  hit  show  (called  "Theories, 

Models,  Methods,  Approaches, 

Assumptions,  Results  and 

Findings")  at  the  Cagosian  Gallery 

in  Manhattan.  Here  he  stands 

before  one  of  his  new  works, 

The  Void,  which  is  made  up  of 

cabinets  containing  8,000 

handcrafted  pills,  photographed 

on  September  26,  2000. 
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oi    He  was  seven  ions  of  painted  bronze    a 
deled  aftei  a  popular  children's  toy   exposing 
us  underneath  flesh  and  bono. 

the  advertising  mogul,  had  just  purchased 
million, 
hen  asked  to  declare  an  "artist's  statement,"  Hirst  re- 
I  the  title  of  a  favorite  piece  by  Bruce  Nauman:  The  True 
Helps  the  World  by  Revealing  Mystic  Truths. 

But  n  wasn't  only  Hymn  thai  was  causing  the  hush  among  the 
thousand  people  drifting  around  inside.  It  was  the  sheer  scope  of 
the  show  live  bright,  cavernous  rooms  filled  with  19  large  sculp- 
tures. 12  paintings.  There  was  the  feeling  that  something  was  hap- 
pening here  that  this  was  one  of  those  nights  in  New  York  that 
would  be  remembered,  like  the  night  of  a  blackout. 

People  blinked. 

Images  of  death,  the  precariousness  of  life,  were  everywhere. 
African  river  fish  darted  up  and  down  a  shadowy  vitrine  hold- 
ing a  submerged  gynecological  chair.  A  gleaming  metal  case 
showed  rows  of  delicate  animal  skeletons— cats,  monkeys,  a  par- 
rot still  looking  cocky  in  his  demise.  A  patient  lay  on  a  table  sur- 
rounded by  rough  instruments,  face  covered  with  a  sheet,  body 
oozing  fluids. 

"Fabulous,"  whispered  Martha  Stewart. 

It  was  odd  to  see  celebrities  here,  a  place  where  the  magical 
thing  happening  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  fame,  but 
simply  with  thought,  ideas.  They'd  come  out  for  Hirst,  a  huge 
star  in  England— the  so-called  bad  boy  of  the  British  art  world, 
friend  of  Bowie,  favorite  of  the  London  tabloids. 

In  the  U.S.,  he  was  known  as  that  man  who  stuck  animals  in 
tanks  of  formaldehyde  (a  sheep,  a  shark,  a  sliced-up  cow's  head), 
got  into  trouble  with  the  animal-rights  activists,  and  seemed  just 
a  little  bit  repulsive  (the  piece  with  the  colostomy  bags)— maybe 
all  just  for  the  sake  of  becoming  famous. 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  do  something  that  wasn't  like  any  of 
his  old  stuff,"  said  Larry  Gagosian,  his  American  dealer,  look- 
ing pleased.  Next  to  him  stood  Jay  Jopling,  Hirst's  British  deal- 
er. They  were  talking  and  laughing  like  team  owners  who  had 
just  won  the  Super  Bowl. 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  a  human  skeleton  lay  prone,  impaled  on 
a  glass  cross,  with  Ping-Pong-ball  eyes  jumping  from  its  sockets. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  after-party?"  people  started  to  ask. 

Steve  Martin  ducked  around,  trailed  by  his  date,  publicist  De- 
siree  Gruber.  "We're  not  together,"  she  explained.  "I'm  engaged 
to  be  engaged  to  Kyle  Maclachlan." 

Damian  Loeb,  the  preternaturally  adolescent-looking  painter— 
also  known  for  his  relationship  with  Vogue  fashion  writer  Plum 
Sykes  and  his  appearances  on  "Page  Six,"  the  American  Dami- 
an—was  standing  next  to  Hymn,  looking  somewhat  like  a  dwarf. 

Loeb  tried  to  smile,  but  he  looked  a  little  scared. 

"Where's  Damien?"  someone  asked. 

It  was  8:30,  the  opening  was  technically  over— though  people 
were  continuing  to  stream  in— and  Hirst  still  hadn't  shown. 
Maybe  he  was  "pulling  a  Madonna,"  people  were  saying,  or  may- 
be he  was  afraid  of  how  his  work  would  be  received. 

And  then,  suddenly,  like  a  magic  trick  (he's  fond  of  magic), 
there  he  was— he'd  come  in  the  back  way— a  stubby  man,  35, 
with  silver  glasses,  whose  hair  had  gone  gray. 

His  son  Connor,  five,  was  riding  on  his  shoulders,  wearing  a 
pair  of  wraparound  shades.  His  entourage  from  England  was 
following  behind  him  like  a  soccer  gang.  He'd  flown  over  about 
50  people  -family,  bar  buddies,  friends  Joe  Strummer,  founding 


member  of  the  Clash,  and  Alex  James,  bass  guitarist  from  hJ 
Keith  Allen,  the  burly  actor  (Shallow  Grave)  and  regular  at  I 
(iroucho  Club,  London's  art-world  watering  hole,  was  waltil 
alongside  him  like  a  bodyguard  in  a  flashy  red  gelup. 

Hirst  blinked. 

This  was  the  artist's  big  moment,  but  as  he  entered  the  orl 
ing  that  will  make  him,  quite  possibly,  the  most  famous  artisl 
the  world,  his  face  froze  in  a  tense,  public  smile,  uncharacteril 
of  him.  He  handed  off  Connor  to  Keith  Allen  and— also  I 
characteristically— seemed  not  to  know  what  to  do. 

Whatever  he  was  thinking,  Martha  Stewart  approached  In 
in  the  middle  of  it  all,  extending  congratulations  and  askinl 
she  could  introduce  him  to  a  friend. 

"That  man  fucked  my  wife!"  Hirst  snapped. 

Taken  aback,  Stewart  stammered  that  he  must  be  mistake! 
the  man  was  gay. 

"So's  my  wife!"  Hirst  said,  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  he  dl 
ed  away. 

Hirst  is  not  married. 

Then  he  rushed  out  the  door  as  quick  as  he'd  come,  havl 
paid  his  respects  to  "Larry"  and  "Jay"  and  a  couple  of  other  nl 
in  suits.  People  grabbed  at  his  sleeves.  "Hi,  hi,"  he  mutterl 
"yeah,  thanks." 

"Damien,  Damien,  sign  my  jacket!"  a  man  out  on  the  sil 
walk  insisted. 

Hirst  wrote  alien  on  crack  across  the  man's  back  witl 
proffered  Magic  Marker. 

Hirst  looked  manic  now,  almost  crazy. 

david  hockney,  he  scrawled  on  another  man's  jacket. 

The  crowd  laughed. 

A  little  girl  presented  the  back  of  her  T-shirt. 

you  are  gorgeous,  he  wrote. 

"Her  mother's  going  to  sell  that  on  eBay  tonight  for  SlO.OOl 
someone  sighed. 

Hirst  was  already  in  a  cab. 

hree  days  later,  the  promise  of  Hirst's  opening  \i 

being  borne  out  in  the  art  world  at  large.  Peol 

who  had  been  there  were  telling  one  another,  "j 

like  a  museum  show"— a  phrase  which  would  I 

echoed  in  the  review  by  New  York  Times  art  ere 

Roberta  Smith,  who,  feeling  unusually  kind,  call 

it  "an  extravaganza." 

Larry  Gagosian  had  sold  almost  every  piece  in  the  show,  al 

had  someone  start  counting  how  many  people  were  comingl 

see  it.  Three  thousand  would  come  the  Saturday  after  the  op| 

ing,  which  Gagosian  called  a  record. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  somehow  stayed  out  of  the  press  that  tl 
antics  of  Hirst  and  his  companions  were  causing  no  sml 
amount  of  worry  to  his  publicists,  not  to  mention  the  Soil 
Grand  hotel.  The  police  had  been  called  to  Hirst's  rooms,  a 
guards  had  been  posted  intermittently  out  in  the  hall— to  shit 
the  other  guests  from  the  rowdy  crew,  apparently,  and  ma 
sure  nothing  got  broken. 

On  a  Tuesday  morning  at  the  gallery,  a  beleaguered  public 

BEYOND  THE  COW  HEAD 


Hirst  made  his  name  in  1990  with  A  Thousand  Years,  a  vitrine 
containing  a  rotting  cow's  head  and  maggots.  Shown  at  right  is  pal 
of  Ins  new  Trinity  Pharmacology,  Physiology,  Pathology,  photograph 
on  September  26,  2000, 
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A  lot  ot  people  say  my  works  about  death, 
f~  but  I  think  its  about  lifer 


iii'  said  to 
ed  il       ■ 
i.  I'or  Love 
arranged  a 
air,  computer, 
^,iwtnmieii(s,  and  live  fish. 
jOto • -works  were  photographed 
on  September  26,  2000. 


You  call  that  a  gallery?  What  a  dump! ...  I  need 
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Sam  Ong,  was  trying  to  roust  llirsi 
i  mi      \  slight,  elegant  young  man  in  a  blue 
\  hat  appeared  to  be  frosted  lipstick,  Ong  was 
i  James.' 
'  he  said,  "you  have  back-to-hack  interviews  today 

i.  under  the  watch  of  Hymn,  a  gaggle  of  journalists 
jraphers  and  a  documentary  crew  from  Britain's  Chan- 
nel 4  were  yawning,  asking  one  another  for  smokes.  Some  were 
Hipping  through  the  show's  catalogue    a  curious  document  featur- 
ing an  essay  by  a  George  Poste,  a  former  executive  at  SmilhKline 
Beecham;  it  was  a  pharmaceutical  interpretation  of  Hirst's  work: 
"When  a  viewed  image  floods  our  brain,  a  formidable  cascade 
of  information  transfer,  processing  and  storage  occurs  ..." 
"What  time  is  it?"  someone  mumbled.  "Ah,  I  just  woke  up." 
It  was  Hirst.  It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  he  was  standing 
against  the  tall,  bright  gallery  doors  looking  like  a  homeless  man 
who'd  wandered  in  to  escape  the  rain.  He  had  on  an  N.Y.P.D. 
baseball  cap— "Uh,  I  got  it  on  Canal  Street"— and  a  scuffed-up 
blue  trench  coat  that  was  too  small  for  him;  his  brown  shoes 
were  dirty,  with  a  tiny  splash  of  green  paint  on  one  toe. 
"Dames,  do  you  need  water,  coffee?"  Ong  asked. 
"Coffee,"  Hirst  managed  to  say.  He  didn't  seem  to  like  being 
taken  care  of. 

The  journalists  and  photographers  and  TV  crew  regarded  him 
almost  guiltily;  he  appeared  to  be  in  some  pain. 

"This  is  the  photographer  from  The  Scotsman- she'll  be  taking 
your  picture  now."  Ong  ushered  him  around  like  a  stage  manager. 
"Damien,  you  have  to  sign  posters  later,"  Lisa  Kim,  the  gallery 
manager,  reminded  him. 

"Cof-fee— "  Hirst  lurched  forward  like  a  zombie,  adding, 
"Speed— dope— " 

e  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  to  a  single 
mother,  Mary  Brennan,  who  on  his  birth  cer- 
tificate listed  her  occupation  as  "shorthand 
typist."  He  took  the  last  name  of  his  stepfa- 
ther, a  car  salesman.  Growing  up  in  Leeds, 
he  got  in  trouble  with  the  police  here  and 
there,  nothing  serious;  he  played  guitar  in  a 
punk  band.  Famously,  he  got  an  E  in  art. 

After  his  time  in  secondary  school,  he  was  rejected  by  two 
professional  art  schools  (Cardiff  College  in  Wales  and  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  London),  so  he  studied  on  his  own,  sketching  corpses  in 
a  morgue.  He  has  said  he  "can't  draw  or  paint." 

The  photographer  from  The  Scotsman  was  now  posing  him 
in  front  of  one  of  his  signature  "dot"  paintings;  he  removed  his 
hat.  His  hair  was  thinning  and  in  need  of  a  wash. 

"Do  I  have  hat  head?"  he  asked,  smoothing  his  hair. 
At  18  he  moved  to  London  and  supported  himself  by  doing 
construction.  He  started  making  his  first  work,  as  his  mother 
described  it,  "sticking  rubbish  on  boards."  In  1985  the  trash,  or 
"skip,"  collages  got  him  accepted  to  Goldsmiths'  College,  an 
art  school  fashionable  for  encouraging  experimental  thinking 
(and  credited  with  spawning  the  explosion  of  British  art  in  the 
last  decade). 

The  Scotsman  photographer,  a  young  woman  in  jeans,  was 
kneeling,  snapping  his  photo;  there  was  the  awkward  silence 
that  goes  along  with  such  moments. 

Suddenly,  Hirst  pitched  forward  into  her  lens,  with  a  de- 
monic grin. 

She  crawled  back  dong  the  floor,  laughing. 


In  1988,  his  second  year  at  Goldsmiths',  he  demonstratec 
talent  lor  showmanship  by  pulling  together  a  now  legends 
exhibition  of  fellow  students'  work  "Freeze"  at  an  abandon 
London  warehouse.  It  was  wild,  uneven,  but  through  Hir< 
efforts  highly  publicized,  and  is  now  generally  regarded 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  so-called  Y.B.A.'s,  or  You 
British  Artists— Sarah  Lucas,  Marc  Quinn,  and  Tracy  Em 
among  others. 

Of  all  the  work  in  the  show.  Hirst's  was  considered  the  weake 
Everyone  assumed  he  would  become  a  dealer. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  just  walk  around  a  bit?"  he  asked  me. 

He  wanted  first  to  take  a  moment  to  look  at  his  show— whi< 
incidentally,  is  titled  "Theories,  Models,  Methods,  Approach! 
Assumptions,  Results  and  Findings."  "It's  from  a  book  abo 
acid,"  he  said. 

He'd  arrived  in  New  York  two  weeks  before  and  had  be 
overseeing  the  installation— a  mammoth  task  including  getti 
Hymn  over  from  England  on  a  huge  freight  liner  and  inside  t 
gallery  doors  on  forklifts— but  he  hadn't  been  able  to  view  t 
show  in  its  entirety  yet. 

It  seemed  a  private  moment,  and  I  asked  if  he  wanted  me 
step  away.  "No,  no!"  he  said,  seeming  concerned  that  wanti 
to  see  his  own  work  was  somehow  egotistical,  or  pretentious. 

He  started  to  look. 

As  if  something  was  bothering  him,  he  went  over  to  the  piel 
called  Death  Is  Irrelevant— \hc  human  skeleton  with  the  Pin 
Pong-ball  eyes  bouncing— and  snapped  the  head  back  togeth 
firmly.  It  had  been  jiggling. 

"That'll  teach  you,"  he  told  the  skeleton. 

"Damien,  what  happened  to  the  cows?"  asked  Jesse  Rogq 
son,  the  guard,  who  was  on  duty  again. 

"Ah,  I  outgrew  all  that  stuff,"  said  Hirst. 

"Why  don't  you  cut  up  a  human  body  next?"  Rogerson  suj 
gested  amiably. 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  Hirst  said. 

In  1990  he  broke  through  with  a  piece  called  A  Thousan 
Years— it  was  a  vitrine  with  a  rotting  cow's  head,  a  throng  of  IN 
maggots,  and  a  bug  zapper  called  an  Insect-O-Cuter.  "It's  trj 
only  thing  I  ever  did  that  freaked  me  out,"  Hirst  said,  "becaus) 
it's  out  of  my  hands." 

The  piece  was  greeted  with  a  deluge  of  press,  but  peopN 
questioned  his  talent,  and  his  motives:  is  he  a  con  artist 
asked  the  Daily  Mail,  which  also  liked  to  report  on  his  Lo|/ 
don  pub-crawling;  "a  taxidermist  emulating  a  pop  star,"  trj 
London  Times  called  him.  But  now  he  was  making  mone 
"The  only  interesting  people,"  he  said,  "are  the  people  whl 
say,  'Fuck  off.'" 

Charles  Saatchi,  a  fan  and  de  facto  benefactor,  bought  Hirst; 
shark-in-a-tank  -his  Moby  Dick—  entitled  The  Impossibility  of  Deal 
in  the  Mind  of  Someone  Living  for  a  reputed  £50,000  in  1992.  i 

In  1995,  Hirst  won  the  Turner  Prize.  He  was  made.  And  fcj1 
lowing  that  he  largely  disappeared.  He  had  a  baby,  and  the 
another  (Cassius,  six  months  old).  His  piece  in  last  yean 
"Sensation"  show  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum— that  same  shark-h 
a-tank— was  made  eight  years  before,  and  was  overshadowed  h 
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Hirst  with  his  20-foot,  seven-ton  Hymn.  The  press  was  not  kind 
to  him  early  on    is  HE  a  con  ARTIST?  asked  a  Daily  Mail  headline 
but  now  everyone  from  Martha  Stewart  to  The  New  York  Times 
sings  his  praises. 
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■  e  got  a  gang  called  the  hmbers lake  me  bad 

ind  111  tell  vou  atout  our  initiation  rites' 


ncei  ning  ( 'hris  Ofili's 
ladonna  (decorated  with 

gu    ■  .1  bit  weird,  don't  you 

iw  in  the  room  with  liis  dead 
n  .1  table. 
stared  at  it  a  moment. 
Bbbrrrhhh!"  lie  shuddered. 

A  lew  minutes  later,  he  was  sitting  back  in 
a  draft)  room  in  the  gallery  drinking 
Ins  coffee.  He  was  sniffling.  He  seemed  to  be 
developing  a  cold.  He  said  he'd  been  to  Lot 
61,  the  nightclub,  the  night  before  with  a 
bunch  of  friends  and  his  longtime  girlfriend. 
Maia  Norman,  a  jewelry  designer  originally 
from  California.  He  related  that  when  she  had 
their  baby,  Cassius,  by  cesarean,  he  "looked." 

"Dames,  10  minutes,"  clucked  Sam  Ong, 
who  was  sitting  nearby  poring  over  his  Palm 
V.v,  which  was  encased  in  Louis  Vuitton. 

Hirst  grimaced;  his  hands  were  shaking 
a  little,  pouring  milk  into  his  coffee;  he 
spilled  it,  which  seemed  to  depress  him 
momentarily. 

A  napkin  was  quickly  found. 

On  each  side  of  him  were  paintings  de- 
picting his  joyous  lightness— a  round  blast 
of  butterflies  and  his  "spin  art"  (also  taken 
from  a  children's  toy);  one,  from  1996,  is  ti- 
tled Beautiful,  kiss  my  fucking  ass  painting. 

He  said  he  was  tired. 

He  said  the  show  had  grown  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  make  art  that  would  "make  people 
feel  like  children  again." 

"A  lot  of  people  say  my  work's  about 
death,  but  I  think  it's  about  life.  I  think  you 
have  to  face  death  to  understand  it  more," 
he  said. 

"My  son  came  up  to  me  recently  and  said. 
'Yeah,  but.  Dad,  you're  not  going  to  die,  are 
you?,'  and  I  kind  of  had  to  think  of  an  an- 
swer, and  I  said,  'Well,  that's  up  to  you.'  I 
said,  'I'll  always  be  alive  inside  you.'  And  it 
just  came  off  the  cuff,  but  I  think  it's  a  pret- 
ty good  answer." 

He  drew  on  a  cigarette. 


'I 


need  some  lunch,"  he  moaned. 

"We  are  going  to  lunch,  but  it  has  to 
be  quick,"  Ong  said  peremptorily,  snapping 
up  a  large  plastic  Louis  Vuitton  tote  bag. 
"There  are  still  several  people  waiting." 

Hirst  always  seems  to  be  bringing  people 
along  with  him  (/  Want  to  Spend  the  Rest  of 
My  Life  Everywhere,  with  Everyone,  One  to 
One,  Always,  Forever,  Now  was  the  name  of 
his  first  book),  and  maybe  he  was  getting 
sick  of  the  handlers  and  journalists  and 
wanted  some  familiar  company.  Suddenly, 
Frank  Dunphy,  his  business  manager,  and 
Dunphy's  wife,  Lorna,  were  coming  along 
with  us  to  lunch  at  Bottino,  an  Italian  bistro 
and  Chelsea  art-world  hangout,  just  down 
the  street. 


Dunphj  was  ;i  white-haired  Irishman  with 
;i  florid  lace  and  sharp,  heavy-lidded  eyes, 
and  lorna  a  bespectacled  version  of  Helen 
Mirrcn.  They  were  like  a  couple  on  one  of 
those  British  sitcoms  on  PBS,  very  dead- 
pan and  dubious  about  the  world.  They  are 
among  Hirst's  best  friends.  As  soon  as  they 
appeared,  he  brightened. 

"Can  I  have  a  drink?  I'll  have  a  Ricard, 
a  Ree-card,"  he  told  the  waiter  when  we  sat 
down  in  the  restaurant.  Diners  whispered 
to  one  another  of  his  arrival.  He  pretended 
not  to  notice.  He  left  on  his  N.Y.P.D.  base- 
ball cap  and  trench  coat. 

"Oh,  and  a  tall  glass  and  two  thimbles 
and  a  bicycle  pump?"  he  called  after  the 
waiter.  "Hoo  wee,"  he  said. 

"This  one's  a  rascal,  is  it,  Damien?"  Dun- 
phy asked,  referring  to  Hirst's  hangover. 

"Yeah,  this  one's  a  rascal  and  a  half!" 
said  Hirst.  "I  might  need  another  drink  after 
this.  I  got  into  bed,  and  all  of  sudden  Maia 
feels  this  hairy  arm  next  to  her,  and  she  says, 
'What  the  fuck  was  that?,'  and  we  said,  'Oh 
thank  god,  it's  Keith!'"-Keith  Allen. 

Dunphy  and  Lorna  laughed.  The  esca- 
pades of  Hirst  and  his  entourage  were  ap- 
parently a  source  of  continuing  amusement. 

"Yes,  I  thought  I  heard  the  tom-toms 
beating  from  one  end  of  Manhattan  to  the 
other,"  Lorna  said  dryly.  "Does  Keith  still 
have  his  red  suit  on?" 

"Has  he  been  touring  the  city  in  that  red 
suit?"  Ong  sniffed. 

Hirst  said,  "Ah,  New  York  is  great." 

"We  were  lying  in  this  nightclub  with 
Jay's  personal  assistant  and"— Hirst  named 
another  woman— "with  her  legs  up  in  the 
air  and  Jay  looking  over,  going,  'Oh  my  god, 
we  should  write  a  book  about  the  trip!'" 

"It's  all  going  to  be  documented  now," 
Ong  said,  giving  me  a  look. 

"Larry"— Gagosian— "was  saying  that 
you're  all  insane— insane!"  said  Dunphy. 

"There  were  50-something  people  every 
time  I  got  back  to  my  hotel  room,"  said 
Hirst.  "There  was  like  30  people  on  my  bal- 
cony last  night." 

"Damien,  you  should  have  stayed  with 
us,"  said  Lorna. 

"I  wouldn't  have  had  a  good  time,"  Hirst 
said. 

They  laughed. 

"The  bank  can't  keep  up  with  hoisting  the 
limits  on  the  credit  cards,"  Dunphy  warned 
gently. 

"Let's  change  banks,"  Hirst  said.  "And 
the  SoHo  Grand— goddamned  ridiculous!  I 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Absolut  vodka  from 
room  service,  plain  bottle— $220." 

"Oh,  that's  crazy,"  Lorna  said. 

Hirst  shrugged.  "We  started  going  to  the 
deli  after  that.  Oh,  I've  had  a  fucking  great 
time  here.  You  should  have  seen"  another 
friend— "walking  around  on  ecstasy!" 

"Where's  Maia?"  asked  Dunphy. 


Hirst  said,  "Smoking  crack.  No,  I  del 
know.  They're  just  waking  up  we've  | 
been  splitting  up  and  getting  back  logeth. 
One  night  I  woke  up  on  the  floor  in  a  m 
with  my  brother,  uncomfortable.  It  felt  1; 
London.  I  got  no  idea  which  bar  it  was-i 
I  know,  it  was  really  seedy  and  low-life.  m 
Waverly,  where 's  that?  . . .  The  Village  the 

"Last  night  I  had  a  pull  of  a  joint,"  Hit 
said.  "And  then,  pop!  Fell  asleep."  He  smili 

"I  had  a  tumbler  of  scotch,"  Dunphy  sab 

"I  haven't  seen  Cassius  in  three  days 
Hirst  complained. 

"The  airfare"— for  all  his  friends— "caJ 
to  about  £20,000,"  Dunphy  said,  low.  I 
take  care  of  Damien  and  his  money,"  I 
told  me.) 

Hirst  is  known  for  being  generous,  pi 
ting  together  shows  for  struggling  artists.  |j 

He  asked  the  waiter,  "Can  I  have  anotil 
drink?" 

He  ordered  lunch— the  tuna  tartarel 
shrimp  salad— and  asked  for  a  piece  I 
lime  for  his  drink.  "Right  away,  sir,"  sa 
the  waiter. 

Hirst  called  after  him,  "And  a  ball  l| 
string— and  some  scissors?" 

"I  do  love  waiters  in  New  York,"  he  sal 
laughing.  "They  don't  get  fazed,  do  th« 
no  matter  what  you  ask  for.  'You  got  aji 
glue?  You  got  a  needle  and  thread  and  sort 
glue,  and  a  razor?  And  a  little  bowl  of  soa|| 
water?'  'Uh,  I'll  just  check,  sir.'  In  Englar|( 
I  went  into  a  pub  and  said,  'Got  any  cdj 
beers?,'  and  the  man  says,  'Sure.'  And] 
said,  'This  beer's  warm!'  And  he  said,  W 
I  just  got  it  out  of  the  fridge,'  and  I  sal 
'Well,  when'd  you  put  it  in  there?'" 

Lorna  and  Dunphy  were  laughing. 

Hirst  exhaled  deeply.  "I  had  two  coffeJ 
and  it  didn't  wake  me  up,  but  this  is  rea 
waking  me  up."  He  drank  his  drink. 

"So,  Sam,  what  should  we  not  discuss' 

"Everything  you've  been  talking  abou 
Ong  said  flatly. 

"What  about  the  police  thing— shou 
we  talk  about  that?" 

Dunphy  said,  "I  was  watching  to  see 
you  made  it  on  the  news." 

Hirst  scoffed.  "The  cops  caved  in  to  t 
fucking  hotel— the  hotel  was  fucking  doc 
ing  it.  They  said"— polite,  whiny  voice—" 
you  can  just  tidy  up  the  room  a  bit,  y< 
guys.'  But  they  were  really  like,  'Get  tl 
fuck  out!'  We  are  never,  ever  being  invitt 
back  there."  He  laughed. 

"God  that  felt  better  after  that  dunk 
he  said.  "And  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  gla 
of  wine?  You  think  they've  got  any  morel 

The  waiter  was  asked  to  bring  anoth 
bottle. 

I  got  up  to  go  to  the  ladies'  room. 

I  asked  him  to  say  revealing  things  in 
my  tape  recorder  while  I  was  gone. 

"O.K.,"  he  said.  And  then  he  proceedi 
to  say  this: 
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She's  a  lovely  woman,  but  I  thought 

d  never  leave!  . . . 

So  what's  Larry  up  to,  exactly?"  Hirst 

:d  Dunphy. 

Dunphy  paused.  "A  lot  of  art— and  a 

i."  he  said. 

Well,  if  you  can't  work  with  Jay,  then  you 

't  work  with  him,"  said  Hirst.  "What's 

ng  with  them?!" 

)unphy  seemed  to  be  trying  to  change 

subject:  "Well,  uh.  the 

itings  were  fantastic 

'first  sputtered.  "I  can't 

we  it— however  much  you 
them  they  always  want 

•e!" 

Eh,"  Dunphy  said,  "what 

you  think  of  the  gallery? 

ought  it  was  fabulous. 

wd  was  incredible,  400 

pie  standing  in  the  pour- 
rain 

I  think  that  cost  Larry 

ut  $400,000-the  crowd. 

Ban,"  Hirst  said. 

Dunphy    and     Lorn a 

■ed. 

He  had  a  big  long  pock- 

nd  he  didn't  stint  on  it," 

iphy  reminded  him. 

Yeah,"  snarled  Hirst, 

t  don't  forget,  Frank,  we've 

deep  pockets— and  long 

iiiories."  (He'd  been  quot- 

hat  week  in  an  article  in 

■  York  magazine  complain- 
about  the  way  auction 

ises  jacked  up  the  price 
artists'  work  after  it  had 

I  in  galleries,  increases  of 

ch  the  artists  never  saw 

;nt.  Money  was  clearly  on 

mind.) 

Eh,"  Dunphy  said,  cast- 
around  for  a  new  topic, 

lat  did  Jay  say— did  he 

the  show?" 

'I  did  a  great  thing."  Hirst 
■  "I  gave  Emin"— a  fellow 

st  friend— "a  painting." 

Dunphy  sighed.  "What,  for 

dinner?"  he  asked. 

'No,  no,"  Hirst  said,  sound- 
annoyed,  "for  loads  and 

ds  of  dinners,  and  I  said, 

u  can't  sell  it  without  me 

C.-ing  it.'  I  get  sick  of  Lar- 

;oming  up  to  me  and  saying,  'Let's  sell 

et's  sell  it  '  I  like  her— she's  good." 

There  was  another  pause.  Hirst  clucked 

tongue.  "Frank,  it  only  cost  me  about 

0  to  make." 

i  just  re-insured  it,"  said  Dunphy. 

-Jirst  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

'For  half  a  million." 

•Oh." 


I  came  back  to  the  table. 

"You  know  how  I  met  this  man?"  Hirst 
asked  me,  putting  his  arm  lightly  around 
Dunphy.  "We  met  in  a  bar.  There  was  this 
guy  playing  snooker  going"— he  made  a 
drunk  face,  drunk  voice— "hakafakafah." 

They  laughed. 

"And  then  I  got  in  trouble  with  a  very 
bad  accountant.  I  had  these  guys  coming 
into  the  gallery  demanding,  I  don't  know. 


"And  then  he  tidied  up  all  my  accounts 
and  taught  me  not  to  do  underhanded  deals, 
'cause  you  go  to  prison,  and  these  guys  are 
maniacs,  and  if  you  have  money,  pay  your 
taxes,  and  then  he  called  me  up  one  day 
and  he  said,  'So,  are  you  ready  to  talk 
about  cutting  down  these  dealers'  percent- 
ages?' And  I  said  . . .  Yeah!" 

"And  that's  how  we  met  and  that's 
how  we  keep  going,"  Dunphy  said  with 
affection. 

"And  also  he  said,  'You 
have  to  marry  Maia  for  tax 
reasons,'"  said  Hirst.  "And  1 
said,  'I'll  get  married  when 
I  meet  the  right  woman!'" 


OPENING  NIGHT 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Damien  Hirst,  with  his  five-year-old  son 

Connor  on  his  shoulders,  next  to  gallery  owner  Larry  Gagosian.  at  the 

party  for  the  new  exhibition;  collector-actor-writer  Steve  Martin; 

magician  David  Blaine  and  actress  Gina  Gershon;  sculptor  Richard 

Serra,  curators  Carmen  Gimenez  and  Warren  Niesluchowski. 

and  artist  Jeff  Koons;  Hirst,  writing  on  a  young  fan's  shirt;  Salman 

Rushdie  with  girlfriend  Padma  Lakshmi;  and  Martha  Stewart, 

who  pronounced  Hirst's  work  "fabulous." 


Hi 


a  lot  of  money  in  tax.  I  couldn't  work  it 
out!  And  so  I  said  to  these  friends,  'I  need 
a  good  accountant,'  and  they  said,  'How 
about  our  Frank  from  the  Groucho  Club?' 
And  I  went"— looking  shocked— "the  one 
that  goes  'hafakafahafakak'  at  the  bar  and 
falls  asleep  like  this?"  He  let  his  head  slip 
down  his  hand. 
They  laughed. 


e  and  Maia  Norman 
have  been  together  for 
11  years.  (She  was  formerly 
the  girlfriend  of  Jay  Jopling. 
"There  was  some  crossover, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  lose 
either  one  of  us,"  Hirst  said.) 
They  live  with  their  two  sons 
and  his  mother  in  a  300- 
year-old  farmhouse  on  the 
northern  Devon  coast;  they 
also  have  a  houseboat  in 
London. 

"I  got  three  dogs,  two  po- 
nies, six  cats,  and  two  sons," 
Hirst  told  me,  sounding  like 
a  little  kid. 

"Hey,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"You  know  who  I  met  here 
who's  absolutely  fantastic? 
David  Blaine!  He  complete- 
ly blew  my  mind!  We're  talk- 
ing about  doing  something 
together." 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
that  a  lot  of  people  thought 
Blaine,  the  magician,  was 
"actually  magic." 

"Of  course  he's  magic!" 
said  Hirst. 

He  smiled  at  me  and  said. 
"Look  ..." 

He  was  doing  a  magic 
trick   with   his   hotel-room 
card  keys  from  the  SoHo 
Grand,  weaving  back  and 
forth,  moving  his  eyebrows 
up  and  down,  lips  pursed 
in  an  "Oh"  of  mock  amaze- 
ment. 
Ong  looked  at  his  watch  again.  "Da- 
mien,"  he  said,  "it's  2:30,  and  then  you 
have  a  one-hour  shoot,  which  I'll  cut  down 
to  a  half  hour,  and  then 

"Come  on,  Sam,"  said  Hirst,  "that's  whj 
you're  so  stressed!  If  you'd  just  get  drunk 
and  burgle  your  way  through,  then  when 
they  call  you  up  and  say.  'Hey,  you  gotta 
get  Damien  out  of  bed."  you'd  just  sa\" 
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off!  ^rackemsackem 
,1   lips,  "Damien,  come  on." 
jd  another  drink. 


al  the  gallery,  stripped  down  to  his 

1    P-shirt  and  jeans,  and  rejuvenated 

b    alcohol  and  general  high  spirits.  Hirst  put 

■  hi  a  show  for  another  photographer,  shoving 

cigarettes  up  his  nose,  into  his  ears;  he  spit. 

"Is  that  funny?"  Two  ladies  from  uptown 
were  delighted  at  having  come  to  see  the 
show  and  stumbled  upon  the  artist  himself. 
"Is  he  a  riot?"  one  said. 

"Damien,  you  have  to  sign  these  post- 
ers ..."  Hirst  was  taken  to  an  office  by  the 
gallery  manager,  Lisa  Kim,  to  sign  a  thick 
stack  of  posters  of  one  of  his  dot  paintings. 
He  seemed  concerned  that  everyone  who'd 
helped  him  with  the  show  would  receive 
them,  as  well  as  various  dealers  and  collec- 
tors. "Calling  cards,"  he  said. 

He's  been  criticized  for  his  strong  sense 
of  the  commercial,  which  has  somehow 
brought  suspicion  on  his  artistic  integrity. 
He  is  part-owner  of  the  London  restaurant 
Pharmacy,  which  also  shows  his  work.  He 
has  directed  a  music  video  (Blur's  "In  the 
Country")  and  is  part  of  Fat  Les,  the  "con- 
ceptual pop  group"  starring  Keith  Allen  and 
Alex  James,  whose  grating,  punk-influenced 
anthems  ("Vindaloo"  and  "Jerusalem")  are 
well  known  to  British  soccer  fans. 

Hirst  shrugged.  "It's  all  art  to  me,"  he  said. 

"I've  been  with  the  man  for  11  months," 
said  Roger  Pomphrey,  the  director  of  the 
documentary  about  Hirst  commissioned  by 
Britain's  Channel  4.  (It  will  air  in  Decem- 
ber.) "And  I  must  tell  you— the  man's  soul! 
It's  a  very  intimate  portrait.  It's  going  to 
show  a  side  of  him  you've  never  seen!" 

Hirst  came  weaving  out  of  the  gallery's 
office,  appeared  to  be  crashing  again.  "I'm 
so  tired!"  he  yelled,  as  if  in  physical  pain. 

The  photographer  was  ready  to  shoot 
him  again  in  front  of  Hymn. 

Hirst  took  off  his  shoes  and  lay  down  at 
the  base  of  the  sculpture,  closing  his  eyes, 
letting  his  hand  drop;  he  looked  as  if  he 
were  dead. 

"Of  course,  that's  part  of  the  perfor- 
mance." said  another  visitor  to  the  gallery, 
an  old  man  carrying  an  NPR  backpack. 

But  by  the  time  he  was  being  interviewed 
again,  this  time  by  a  reporter  from  Egg: 
The  Arts  Shun;  a  public-television  program, 
Hirst  looked  less  like  an  actor  than  someone 
in  need  of  medical  care.  His  shoes  were 
back  on,  but  he  was  mumbling,  shuffling. 

"This  is  Hymn—"  He  couldn't  seem  to 
think  of  anything  to  say  about  it. 

The  interview  was  over  and  now  it  was 
Pomphrey's  turn. 

"We  want  to  get  your  thoughts,  your  feel- 


ings, al  this  very  momentous  lime,"  said 
Pomphrey,  escorting  Hirst  into  the  room 
where  his  camera  crew  had  set  up  for  still 
another  interview.  "We  want  your  intimate 
feelings  at  this  moment    O.K.?  Action!" 

'  1 1  in  ...  "  Hirst  drifted  oil'. 

His  face  in  the  video  monitor  looked  ut- 
terly wiped  out.  smoke  from  his  cigarette 
curling  around  it. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  Pomphrey  prodded. 

"What  do  you  feel?"  Pomphrey  urged. 

Hirst  finally  said,  "Relief." 

There  was  a  long,  vacant  pause.  Pom- 
phrey shifted  in  his  chair.  'And  what  else?" 
he  asked. 

"That's  it,"  said  Hirst.  "I  don't  know, 
you  know— it's  hard  to  say  in  front  of  this 
camera." 

"But  you're  in  front  of  me,"  Pomphrey 
said. 

Hirst  sighed.  "Mostly  it's  been  a  flood 
of  bars.  I'm  tired,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
Mexico  tomorrow  ..." 

He  stopped  talking,  and  Pomphrey  said. 
"Right.  Well.  That's  it,  then."  He  looked 
around  at  his  crew.  "That  was  great,  wasn't 
it?  I  think  we  got  what  we  wanted!" 

Pomphrey  got  up  from  his  chair  and  went 
over  to  Hirst,  embracing  him.  "I  fuckin'  love 
you,  man!"  He  kissed  him. 

Hirst  looked  like  a  little  boy  having  to 
deal  with  the  grown-ups,  trying  not  to  screw 
up  his  face. 

It  was  five  o'clock.  Hirst  burst  out  of  the 
gallery  onto  the  sidewalk,  exclaiming, 
"You  call  that  a  gallery?  What  a  dump!" 

"I  need  beer,  cigarettes,  women,  baseball 
bats!"  he  shouted. 

He  did  a  little  dance. 

He'd  been  liberated  from  the  handlers, 
the  journalists— all  except  me— and  the 
plan  was  for  him  to  take  a  bunch  of  friends 
and  family  on  a  two-hour  boat  trip  around 
Manhattan. 

"I  want  to  do  it  for  me  mum,"  he  said. 
We  were  walking  toward  the  Chelsea  Piers, 
across  the  West  Side  Highway;  several  com- 
panions were  already  tagging  along  behind 
him.  "Two  weeks  in  New  York  and  all  we've 
done  is  drag  her  around  to  bars!  And  the 
kids  will  love  it.  Hey,  is  that  Cresser  there?" 

A  skinny,  rough-looking  man  with  a  shaved 
head  was  waving  to  Hirst  from  across  the 
highway.  'Tin  tryin'  to  find  Keith!"  he  yelled. 

Cresser  loped  through  traffic  toward 
Hirst.  "I  found  a  D.J. -he's  got  two  boxes 
of  records,  but  we've  got  no  turntables—" 

"I've  brought  along  a  journalist,"  Hirst 
warned  him,  "so  don't  watch  what  you  say." 

Cresser  told  me,  "Damien's  with  me— 
he's  the  B-list."  He  smiled.  "We  had  babies 
at  the  same  time." 

"And  with  the  same  woman!"  Hirst  said. 
They  laughed. 


On  the  dock,  around  20  people  had 
ready  gathered  and  were  waiting  lor  him— J 
eclectic  bunch,  from  a  pretty  girl  with  rir 
in  her  eyebrows  to  a  white-haired  worn 
who  looked  a  lad  like  Margaret  Thatch, 
from  Cresser's  live-month-old  baby.  Mi. 
watching  wide-eyed  from  a  stroller,  to 
rather  distinguished  British  writer  nanri 
Gordon  Burn,  who  has  written  extensive 
about  Hirst. 

"He's  hung  like  a  donkey,  but  keepi. 
quiet -that's  his  wife!"  Hirst  said. 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  Burn's  wife  said. 

A  ship  let  out  a  bellowing  ah-uooo-gah 

Hirst  touched  his  belly.  "Oh,  pardon  m« 
he  said. 

"Where  are  my  babies?"  he  asked,  loci 
ing  around.  "Where's  me  mum?  Where 
Maia?" 

Burn's  wife  told  him,  "They're  at  the  bj 
tel,  convalescing."  Their  plane  was  the  ne 
morning  at  eight,  and,  she  explained.  Ma 
had  felt  she  needed  the  rest. 

"Oh,  right." 

Hirst  looked  a  bit  crestfallen. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  he  wanted  then  was  | 
go  home  himself,  back  to  his  family.  It  wl 
really  for  them  he'd  put  together  this  excv 
sion.  But  everyone  was  here,  happy  and  e 
cited  as  always  to  be  with  him,  so  he'd  hai 
to  go  through  with  it. 

"All  right,  then,"  he  said  gamely,  "wh| 
do  we  take,  the  cabin  cruiser  or  the  Screar 
er?  Let's  do  both!" 

Suddenly,  there  was  someone  grabbin 
me  from  behind,  hugging  my  belly,  whiq 
had  just  produced  a  nine-pound  baby,  arj 
squeezing  my  ample  behind.  "You  are  gd\\ 
geous,"  he  said.  It  was  Keith  Allen,  smilirii 
his  toothy  pirate  smile.  No  longer  in  his  rq! 
suit,  he  was  wearing  a  T-shirt  and  jeans.  Fj 
still  looked  like  a  fellow  who  could  "hand| 
things  for  you." 

"How  big  was  the  baby,  then?  Were  ycj 
torn?  Are  you  ready  for  a  shag?"  he  askej 
immediately.  "Me  mum,  she  had  a  tirr 
with  me— 10  pounds  I  was.  They  didn't  hav- 
a  thing  then  called  an  ep-ee-dural. 

"So,"  he  pressed  on,  "are  you  with  ttj 
dad?" 

I  removed  his  hands  and  told  him| 
thought  I  was  too  fat  to  "shag"  anyone  an 
time  soon,  thanks. 

"Cellulite?"  he  cried.  "Bah—We,  shaggo 
bags  and  bags  of  it!" 

And  off  we  went. 

They'd  opted  for  the  cabin  cruiser  dul 
to  the  presence  of  a  baby  and  peopln 
without  jackets.  A  misty  rain  had  startel 
up  again,  and  it  was  gray  and  cold.  Tb| 
boat  had  a  sitting  room  that  looked  like  a| 
English  drawing  room,  a  party  deck,  an, 
several  bedrooms  down  below. 

On  deck,  Hirst's  friends  the  Korea! 
American  artist  Michael  .loo,  Werner  Toelj 
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who  owns  the  restaurant  Maxwell's  in 
lin.  and  others— partook  of  the  well- 
ked  bar,  and  were  in  a  convivial  mood. 
,t  stood  alone  with  a  beer, 
dlen  pulled  me  onto  the  couch  in  the 
ving  room. 

I  met  Damien  at  Groucho's  in  London." 
old  me.  "He  had  heard  of  me,  obvious- 
,  was  one  of  his  heroes."  he  said, 
"here  was  a  pause.  Then  everyone  in  the 
I  including  Allen,  started  laughing  hys- 
:ally. 

What  happened  is  he  came  up  to  me. 
he  said,  'You're  one  of  my  heroes, 
are.'  And  I  said,  "Who  the  fuck  are 
I  'Cause  I  get  that  all  the  time,  you 
And  he  said,  'I'm  Damien  Hirst.'  and 
;id,  'You're  the  kid  who  just  did  the 
:in"  shark,  am  I  right?'  And  he  said, 
ih,  1  am."  And  I  said,  'Come  here'— 
got  this  habit,  see.  of  always  taking 
pie  away  to  a  corner— and  1  said,  'Lis- 
to  me:  anybody  can  have  an  idea,  and 
an  be,  Yeah,  I'm  gonna  put  a  fuckin' 
-k  in  a  tank  of  formaldehyde— but  the 
cult  thing  is  fuckin'  doing  it!  And  you 
it,  son.' 

And  I  said,  'That's  the  art  of  it,  by  the 
.'  Which  1  really  believe  it  is.  And  he 
looked  at  me  like  this"— Allen  grinned 
By.  "And  then  we  went  out  that  night 
l  Maia,  his  lady,  and  some  friends,  and 
■ok  'em  to  a  motherfuckin'  shit-hole 
iking  dive.  And  from  then  on,  we  just 
t  fuckin'  mad,  forever." 
le  grinned. 

hen  he  turned  over  his  arm  and  showed 
a  strange,  round  wound  that  looked 
h. 

Now,"  he  said,  "you  go  ask  Damien  to 
n  you  his  left  arm  and  you'll  find  he  has 
just  like  this.  It's  a  burn  from  a  barbecue 
xoal— we  did  it  on  Saturday,  lunchtime." 
Why?"  I  asked. 

Je  looked  at  me  as  if  the  answer  were 
ious. 
fit  was  an  expression  of  friendship.  Blood 


brothers?  We  already  done  that— this  was 
just  to  reaffirm  it,  see.  You  had  to  do  it 
yourself,  put  it  on  your  own  arm.  It  was  hi- 
larious, people  scrapping  around  for  the 
coldest  piece  of  coal. 

"We  got  a  gang,"  he  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "called  the  Embers."  He  carried  out  the 
sibilance  on  the  last  s.  "Shhhhhh!  It's  a  se- 
cret society,  I'm  fuckin'  telling  you.  There's 
only  four  members:  me,  Alex  James,  Damien, 
and  Charles  Fontaine,  the  restaurateur— a 
Frenchman. 

"Take  me  back  with  you  tonight  and  I'll 
tell  you  about  our  initiation  rites." 

I  went  out  on  the  deck  to  find  Hirst. 
"Fuck,  it's  cold  out  here,"  he  said. 

"I'm  supposed  to  look  at  your  arm,"  I 
told  him.  "Oh  my  God." 

His  burn  looked  even  worse  than  Allen's; 
it  seemed  semi-infected. 

He  looked  at  it.  "Now,  that's  drunk,"  he 
said. 

The  D.J.  had  put  on  the  Rolling  Stones' 
Exile  on  Main  Street,  and  Keith  Richards 
was  singing  "Happy."  Hirst's  assistant,  a 
tall,  beautiful  girl  named  George,  dressed  in 
black,  started  dancing,  drink  in  hand,  and 
everyone  followed. 

The  cables  of  the  Verrazano  Narrows 
Bridge  glittered  behind  them  like  a  string  of 
emeralds. 

"Damien  and  his  generation  of  artists," 
said  Gordon  Burn,  the  bald-headed  writer. 
"They've  really  carved  out  an  area  of  British 
life— it  frightened  the  Establishment,  which 
is  run  by  these  Oxbridge-educated  kind  of 
people,  because  it  was  an  underclass  culture, 
and  the  very  druggiest  part  of  it.  They  could 
see  it  was  worth  retrieving  and  celebrating. 
That's  what's  really  good  about  them— I've 
gotten  really  invigorated  by  it." 

He  watched  George  dance. 

"Have  you  got  any  Pepto-Bismol?"  Hirst 
came  up  and  asked  him. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Burn  sympathetically.  "Just 
push  on  through  it." 


"Yeah,"  said  Hirst.  "I'll  be  O.K." 

He  went  off  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  which 
was  churning  through  the  water,  just  com- 
ing up  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  "She's  a  bit 
hefty,  isn't  she?"  one  of  his  friends  said. 

"The  John  Lennon  shot!  The  John  Len- 
non  shot!"  It  was  Roger  Pomphrey  and  his 
crew  begging  Damien  for  a  referential  mo- 
ment of  footage  against  the  backdrop. 

He  complied,  looking  as  if  he  was  trying 
not  to  hurl. 

"I'm  exhausted,"  he  told  me.  "Look,  I've 
got  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  Larry  after  this, 
and,  no,  you  can't  come.  And  then  tomor- 
row morning  I'm  going  to  Mexico.  I've  got 
to  get  away.  I've  got  to  relax." 

I  asked  whether  he  thought  the  scale  of  every- 
thing in  his  life  had  changed,  and  from 
now  on,  it  was  always  going  to  be  this  way. 

He  thought  a  moment,  then  we  were  talk- 
ing about  his  piece  in  the  show,  the  skeleton- 
Dec///;  Is  Irrelevant.  "You  know  where  I  got 
that?  From  Star  Trek,  of  all  things." 

"Old,  or  Next  Generation?" 

"Next  Generation,"  he  said.  "It's  an  epi- 
sode about  an  enemy  called  the  Borg.  The 
Borg  are  this  life  force;  they  go  around  the 
universe— they're  like  a  hive,  a  collective. 
They  don't  exist  as  individuals.  They  assim- 
ilate other  life-forms;  it's  like  if  you  shot 
'em  with  a  gun  another  one  would  appear. 
They  understand  your  technology  and  adapt 
to  it  and  assimilate  you— and  they  get  ahold 
of  Captain  Picard. 

'"We  are  the  Borg,'  they  tell  him.  'You 
will  be  assimilated!'"  Hirst  repeated  the  line 
in  a  computer  voice.  "And  Captain  Picard 
says,  'No!  We  are  humans,  we  believe  in 
freedom  and  truth!"  And  the  Borg  says, 
'Freedom  and  truth  are  irrelevant!  We  are 
the  Borg!  Prepare  to  be  assimilated!'  And 
Captain  Picard  says,  'We  would  rather  die 
than  be  assimilated!'" 

When  the  boat  docked.  Hirst  was  gone 
before  anybody  could  say  good-bye  to  him. 
disappearing  into  the  night.  □ 


ude  Law 


riNUED  from  paoe  344  enthusiasm  and 
lligence,  but  he  deflects  the  conversation 
n  himself,  making  it  hard  to  get  a  fix  on 
i.  "Isn't  that  the  idea?"  he  says,  smiling, 
ilso  think.  Surely  the  idea  of  being  an  ac- 
is  keeping  a  certain  amount  back  so  that 
pie  believe  you.  and  they're  willing  to  go 
a  bit  of  a  journey  when  you  play  a  char- 
:r.  Now,  that's  not  to  say  that  you  turn 
chotic  or,  you  know,  you  start  sleeping 
i  men,  or  you  crawl  around  the  place  in 
heelchair.  But  you  have  to  go  there,  as 
sically  or  mentally  close  to  that  as  possi- 


ble. But  that's  all  part  of  learning  and  work- 
ing out  who  I  am,  too,  for  me." 

Says  Po-Chi  Leong,  who  directed  him  in 
The  Wisdom  of  Crocodiles,  "The  best  actors 
always  keep  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  or 
aura  around  them.  The  boring  actors  are 
the  ones  that  give  100  percent.  There's  noth- 
ing left  to  give  to  the  audience.  He  keeps 
himself  to  himself.  One  will  never  get  to 
know  the  real  Jude  Law." 

Law  was  born  in  1972  in  southeast  Lon- 
don, a  working-class  area,  to  Peter  and 
Maggie  Law.  both  schoolteachers.  He  was 
named  for  both  Jude  Fawley,  the  epony- 
mous hero  of  Thomas  Hardy's  novel  Jude 


the  Obscure,  and  the  Beatles  song  "Hey 
Jude."  Until  the  age  of  14  he  went  to  a 
state  school,  where  he  was  often  picked  on. 
called  a  "poof."  When  he  transferred  to 
Alleyn's,  a  private  school  in  Dulwich,  he 
was  slagged  for  being  working-class.  "I 
couldn't  win,"  he  once  told  an  interviewer. 
At  least  there  was  a  symbolic  virtue  to  the 
move:  the  new  school  was  named  after  Ed- 
ward Allcyn,  the  great  Elizabethan  actor 
who  was  the  first  Faustus.  From  an  early 
age  Law  had  wanted  to  act.  and  his  par- 
ents frequently  took  him  to  the  theater.  At 
13  he  had  joined  the  National  Youth  Music 
Theatre.  During  a  weekend  audition  he 
was  put  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  where  he 
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i  until  the  mistake  was  dis- 

ped  "in  of  school  altogether 
is  17  to  take  a  pari  on  a  TV  soap 
-I  Families,  but  he  has  said  the  job 
him  feel  like  a  "whore,"  and  he  left 
to  <\o  theater,  which  initially  meant  a  string 
of  actor-in-training  provincial  productions. 
I  le  made  close  friends  in  those  years,  in- 
cluding McGregor  and  Jonny  Lee  Miller, 
both  of  whom  later  starred  in  Trainspotting, 
the  watershed  British  film  of  1996. 

Law's  first  movie  role  would  not  be  so 
auspicious.  In  1994,  at  age  21,  he  was 
cast  in  a  film  called  Shopping,  directed  by 
Paul  Anderson  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Paul  Thomas  Anderson,  who  directed  Mag- 
nolia). Shopping  is  set  in  an  underworld  of 
young  hoods  who  steal  automobiles  and 
crash  them  through  store  windows,  fill- 
ing the  cars  with  TVs  before  engaging  in 
baroque  chases  with  the  cops.  If  Anderson 
does  not  direct  commercials,  he  should,  be- 
cause the  picture  is  a  triumph  of  style  over 
substance,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
a  BMW  ad  crossed  with  The  Road  Warrior, 
full  of  dark,  industrial  locations,  smeared 
by  smoke  and  punctuated  by  explosions. 
Law,  distantly  reminiscent  of  James  Dean 
in  Rebel  Without  a  Cause,  is  a  bit  too  pretty 
to  be  convincing  as  a  thug,  especially  in 
the  virtual  absence  of  a  script.  The  picture 
was  roasted  by  critics,  who  hurried  it  on  its 
way  to  video. 

But  in  the  course  of  shooting  the  film. 
Law  fell  in  love  with  his  co-star,  Sadie 
Frost,  whom  he  married  on  a  canal  barge 
in  London  in  September  1997.  They  have 
a  boy,  Rafferty,  aged  four,  and,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing,  another  child  on  the  way. 
Frost  has  an  older  boy,  Fin,  aged  10,  from 
a  previous  marriage  to  Spandau  Ballet's 
Gary  Kemp.  She  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  this  country  for  having  played  one  of  a 
coven  of  nubile  bloodsuckers  in  Francis 
Coppola's  version  of  Dracula.  The  daugh- 
ter of  David  Vaughan,  who  was  a  princi- 
pal in  the  spongy  psychedelic-art  scene 
that  grew  up  around  the  Beatles,  Frost 
was  raised  in  a  New  Agey  home,  with 
four  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  named  Sun- 
shine Tara  Purple  Velvet.  Aside  from  her 
acting  career.  Frost  runs  a  company  called 
Smelly  Knickers,  which  specializes  in 
vanilla-  and  honey-scented  underwear.  (Law 
suggests  a  men's  line  smelling  of  diesel 
and  curry  "Tandoori  Boxers.")  He  has 
lyrics  from  the  Beatles  song  "Sexy  Sadie" 
tattooed  on  his  left  arm— "You  came  along 
to  turn  on  everyone  Sexy  Sadie"— and  a 
butterfly  that  resembles  his  initials  on  the 
right. 


Though  the  couple  had  been  together 
for  some  time,  Ciwynelh  Pallrow  was  im- 
pressed by  their  passion  while  on  location 
in  Italy  for  The  Talented  Mr.  Ripley:  "We 
were  sitting  around,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
looked  over  and  he  was  holding  the  inside 
of  her  wrist  up  to  his  mouth,  biting  it  in  a 
really  sexy,  charged  way.  Their  eyes  were 
locked  together.  I  thought,  Here  are  these 
two  gorgeous,  interesting  creatures,  and 
they  found  each  other.  It's  so  beautiful.  I'm 
going  to  join  the  Frost-Law  clan,  become 
one  of  the  nannies,  and  just  hang  out  with 
them  all  the  time." 

After  Shopping,  Law  alternated  theater 
with  film,  breaking  through  with  the 
British  production  of  Cocteau's  Les  Parents 
Terribles  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre  in 
the  spring  of  1994,  in  which  he  played  a 
son  in  love  with  his  mother,  the  first  in  the 
series  of  sexually  provocative  roles  for 
which  he  has  become  well  known.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  play  moved  to  Broad- 
way, where,  under  the  presumably  more 
American-friendly  name  Indiscretions,  it 
gave  gainful  employment  to  Kathleen 
Turner.  Law  was  the  sole  member  of  the 
original  cast  to  move  with  it,  and  he  be- 
came notorious  for  a  second-act  scene 
wherein  he  bathed  onstage  and  then  dried 
himself  off  in  a  leisurely  (and  revealing) 
manner.  Says  Sean  Mathias,  who  directed 
both  productions,  "He  didn't  get  out  of  the 
bath,  give  you  a  quick  flash,  and  then  turn 
upstage.  He  did  it  for  real,  just  dried  him- 
self as  if  he  were  in  his  own  bathroom  at 
home,  so  you  got  to  see  plenty  of  him.  It 
was  as  easy  for  him  as  falling  off  a  log." 
Law  was  nominated  for  a  Tony. 

The  same  year,  Law,  Frost,  and  their 
actor  pals  McGregor,  Miller,  and  Sean 
Pertwee  started  planning  their  own  film- 
production  company.  Law  named  it  Nat- 
ural Nylon,  "Nylon"  being  a  conflation 
of  New  York  and  London.  Law  supplied 
"Natural"  when  one  of  them  said  it  sound- 
ed as  if  they  were  selling  stockings,  and 
another  objected,  "But  nylon's  artificial. 
We're—"  The  idea  behind  Natural  Nylon  is 
that  the  actors  will  develop  their  own  proj- 
ects from  scratch,  working  with  writers  and 
even  partially  financing  them  with  their 
own  money— the  latter  practice  virtually 
unheard  of  in  Hollywood.  Pertwee  has 
explained:  "Having  a  company  gives  you 
more  opportunities.  Jude,  for  example, 
always  wanted  to  play  someone  with  a 
humpback  and  boils,  which  he'll  never  get 
on  the  outside,  not  with  cheekbones  you 
could  open  a  letter  with."  Needless  to  say, 
there  is  a  lot  of  squawking  about  Nylon  in 
London,  where  many  view  it  as  no  more 
than  a  vanity  company,  precious  and  trendy. 
Says  Rachel  Weis/,  herself  a  product  of  the 
London  stage,  "People  find  it  completely 


insupportable  that  someone  like  Jude  show 
be  that  good-looking,  that  talented,  \\\ 
successful,  and  have  some  power  and  c(A 
Irol  over  his  career.  People  get  really,  real 
jealous." 

Law's  lirst  significant  film  role  camel 
1997  when  Wilde's  director  Brian  Gilbfl 
cast  him  in  the  part  of  Bosie,  as  Lord  ,tj 
fred  Douglas,  Wilde's  lover,  was  knoujl 
As  with  Indiscretions,  doing  the  film  vm 
a  courageous  move  on  Law's  part.  Etli^ 
Hawke  puts  it  this  way:  "If  you  werei 
young  male  actor  and  wanted  to  be  sil 
cessful,  it  was  taboo  to  play  a  gay  ma 
because  people  might  think  that  you  waj 
gay."  Adds  Gilbert,  "John  Fraser,  an  I 
cellent  actor  who  played  Bosie  in  tj: 
Wilde  film  prior  to  ours"— The  Trials  I 
Oscar  Wilde  (1960)-"he  suffered.  He  vJ 
a  contemporary  of  Alan  Bates's  and  wodj 
have  been  likely  to  have  had  that  kind  fl 
career  but  didn't."  Law,  however,  dl 
missed  the  risks.  In  Bosie  he  discovered* 
lot  that  he  could  relate  to,  not  so  mud 
the  homosexuality,  but  the  rage,  the  dej> 
ance  of  convention.  "I  thought,  Here  is 
chance  to  not  only  tell  one  of  the  greata 
love  stories  of  one  of  the  greatest  literati 
figures  of  our  time,  but  also  get  in  undll 
the  skin  of  why  these  two  guys  fell  fll 
each  other,  and  the  sexuality  was  just  p3' 
of  it.  Wilde  was  surrounded  by  beautifii 
young  men,  so  he  didn't  just  go  to  Bos 
because  of  that.  He  went  to  him  becaui 
of  his  bravery.  Bosie  wore  his  sexuality  I 
publicly.  He  released  the  hand  brake,  J 
lowed  Oscar  to  sort  of  juggernaut  into  it|! 
love  that." 

Despite  the  skilled  work  Law  has  doiR 
subsequently,  his  frankly  physical  perfo 
mance  in  Wilde,  the  abandon  and  passim 
he  invests  in  Bosie,  make  this  his  mqi 
powerful  role.  It  is  the  first  time  we  can  si 
his  capacity  for  allowing  the  camera  \t 
make  him  beautiful,  as  it  lingers  lovingi 
on  his  full,  sensuous  lips,  and  picks  up  tl 
gold  highlights  in  his  hair,  endowing  hie 
with  a  Pre-Raphaelite  glow.  Law  also  givji 
full  reign  to  the  streak  of  petulance,  tli' 
cruelty  that  is  evident  in  the  forward  thri4 
of  his  jaw  and  the  pout  of  his  lips.  Moj 
extraordinarily.  Law  somehow  contrivl 
to  make  the  arrogant  and  spoiled  Bosj 
sympathetic  by  fleshing  out  his  painful  i|i 
lationship  with  his  insufferable  father,  tl 
Oedipal  knot  in  which  the  two  men  all 
twisted. 

Law's  initial  foray  into  Hollywood  can! 
in  the  same  year  with  Gattaca,  Andrejj 
Niccol's  brilliant  gem  of  a  movie,  opposifi 
Hawke  and  Uma  Thurman.  It  was  the  fir 
time  Law  had  actually  lived  in  Los  Angel 
for  an  extended  period.  Frost  was  pregna 
with  Rafferty,  and  the  couple  lived  in  a  til 
hotel  apartment  oil'  La  Cienega  near  Suns 
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ed  Summerfield  Suites.  Law  recalls, 
t^an  McGregor  was  out  here,  too,  and 
wasn  I  working  I'd  sit  on  the  roof  by 
sort  of  little  puddle  of  a  swimming 
il  kind  of  thing,  and  the  two  of  us 
<ed  out  at  the  view  saying,  'Well,  you 
w,  here  we  go.'" 

•rofessionally,  Gattaca  was  a  giant  step 
and  Law,  who  seems  immune  to  self- 
bt.  was  uncharacteristically  anxious 
ing  the  shoot.  "I  think  you're  always 
ly  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  club,"  he  ex- 
ns.  "There  are  a  lot  of  pressures  that 
put  upon  you."  Though  most  critics 
d  Law's  performance,  Niccol's  science- 
on  film,  which  lacked  in- 
diary  asteroids  or  slimy 
udopods  erupting  from 
pie's  chests,  was  proba- 
too  restrained  to  do  very 
..  Law's  next  part  was  as 
hustler  in  Clint  Eastwood's 
'night  in  the  Garden  of 
>d  and  Evil,  which  similar- 
inked. 

'hen  David  Cronenberg 
him  in  eXistenZ,   an- 
;r  of  the  director's  won- 
•"ully  weird  physiological 
asies,  this  one  on  the  sub- 
of  virtual-reality  video 
les  and  featuring  such  echt 
•nenberg    inventions    as 
Dports,"  whereby  games 
plugged  into  humans  by 
of  an  "umbycord"  con- 
ted  to  the  base  of  one's 
ie.  In  the  film,  Jennifer  Ja- 
Leigh  plays  a  "gamemas- 
on  the  run  from  terror- 
.  Law  is  her  inept  body- 
rd;  with  his  hair  lank  and 
I  and  his  movements 
:ward,  he  devolves  from 
;ie  to  David  Letterman. 
rse.  from  a  careerist's 
idpoint,  he  plays  "the  girl's 
t."  As  Cronenberg  says, 
I  the  movie,  she  rapes  him. 
e  is  the  receptacle,  and 
a  reversal  which  was  not  lost  on  a  lot 
American  actors  who  just  didn't  want 
)lay  that  role,  because  they  felt  it  was 
female,  because  that's  not  how  they 
themselves.  It  was  the  same  when  I 
to  go  to  England  to  find  an  actor  for 
id  Ringers"— the  1988  film  in  which  he 
ltually  cast  Jeremy  Irons  as  identical- 
i  doctors— "because  American  actors 
rn't  want  to  be  gynecologists.  Which  to 
is  astonishing.  Most  great  actors  are  dy- 
to  play  something  that  is  completely 
them,  and  Jude  wasn't  afraid  to  play 
girl  role." 

uays  Leigh,  "He's  brilliant,  the  most  lik- 
I  easygoing,  genuinely  happy  guy.  It 


was  fun  for  him  to  act  anxious  and  afraid 
in  the  movie.  He  just  makes  you  wonder. 
What  is  wrong  with  me  that  I  can't  enjoy 
life  so  thoroughly  as  Jude  Law?" 

One  night  during  the  production.  Law 
was  in  a  bar  in  New  York  with  Frost.  He 
left  her  to  get  a  beer,  and  when  he  got 
back  there  was  a  drunk  "drooling"  all  over 
her,  as  Cronenberg  remembers  the  story. 
Law  told  the  guy  to  fuck  off,  and  the  guy 
responded  by  punching  the  actor  in  the 
eye.  Law  showed  up  the  next  day  on  the 
set  with  a  blue-ribbon  shiner.  Says  Cronen- 
berg, "He  was  mortified  because  he  felt  it 
was  not  professional  of  him  to  have  got 
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Law  and  his  wife.  Sadie  Frost— 

"these  two  gorgeous,  interesting  creatures,"  in 

the  words  of  Gwyneth  Paltrow— at  a 

fashion  show  in  London,  1999.  An  actress. 

Frost  also  runs  a  company  that  sells 

pleasantly  scented  underwear. 


into  a  situation  which  could  compromise 
the  movie." 

"It  was  shocking  for  me  to  see  Ripley  af- 
ter working  with  him,  because  there  he  was 
a  different  creature  altogether,"  says  Leigh. 
When  Anthony  Minghella  was  in  pre- 
production  on  the  film,  he  thought  thai 
Ripley,  the  role  that  eventually  went  to  Malt 
Damon,  was  going  to  be  the  difficult  part  to 


cast,  but  in  fact  the  whole  film  pivots  on 
the  character  of  Dickie  Greenleaf.  A  friend 
of  Minghella's  had  produced  Wilde,  and 
first  turned  the  director  on  to  Law.  As  he 
says,  "It  seemed  to  me  that  Jude's  ability 
to  be  the  object  of  somebody  else's  infatua- 
tion or  obsession  was  very  clear  in  that 
performance."  At  the  time  Minghella  was 
casting  the  film,  his  wife,  Carolyn,  was  pro- 
ducing The  Wisdom  of  Crocodiles,  and  as 
he  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  film's 
dailies,  he  had  in  mind  a  key  line  he  had 
written  for  Marge,  Dickie's  lover  (played 
by  Gwyneth  Paltrow),  to  say  about  Dickie: 
"It's  like  the  sun  shines  on  you  and  it's  glo- 
rious, and  then  he  forgets 
you  and  it's  very,  very  cold. 
When  you  have  his  attention 
you  feel  like  you're  the  only 
person  in  the  world."  Re- 
calls Minghella,  "The  film 
was  defined  by  that  one  line, 
because  what  capsizes  Ripley, 
what  capsizes  Marge,  is  that 
particular  quality  Dickie  has, 
and  if  you  don't  get  it  right, 
the  film  comes  apart.  So  I 
was  looking  at  Jude  in  Wis- 
dom of  Crocodiles  and  think- 
ing, That  line  could  be  true 
of  this  person.  When  I  met 
him,  the  thing  that  appealed 
to  me  was  the  appetite  for 
life  that  he  has.  As  the  di- 
rector, you're  faced  with  the 
tantalizing  choice  of  pho- 
tographing him  in  close-up. 
because  he's  so  beautiful, 
and  because  his  face  accepts 
light  in  such  an  interesting 
way,  but  also  wanting  to  see 
him  in  the  longest  shot  pos- 
sible, because  he  acts  with 
his  whole  body.  Ann  Roth 
and  I  came  up  with  the  no- 
tion of  cutting  his  trousers 
very  short,  thinking  of  him 
as  half  man,  half  goat— Dickie 
Greenleaf  as  a  satyr." 

If  Indiscretions  served  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  Jude  Law  rocket.  The  Talented  Mr. 
Ripley  was  the  second,  propelling  him  into 
the  ranks  of  hot  young  actors.  His  immedi- 
ate response  was  to  return  to  the  stage,  tak- 
ing a  role  in  "77.v  Pity  She's  a  Whore  at  the 
Young  Vic.  The  experience,  he  says,  "kind  of 
shook  me  up  a  little  bit.  scared  me.  because 
there's  no  hiding  when  you're  dealing  with 
Jacobean  text.  One  minute  you're  sort  of 
kissing  the  toes  of  God,  and  the  next  you're 
shaking  the  hand  of  the  Devil  and  weeping 
every  night  in  front  of  400  people.  And  then 
sort  of  being  picked  apart  by  critics,  who  say. 
'Oh.  I  thought  he  was  in  the  movies  now.  " 
Meanwhile,  he  was  looking  for  a  new 
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i  wanted  to  do  something  as  far 
kie  Greenleaf  and  the  sun  as 
he  recalls.  At  the  same  time, 

\niKiucl,  who  had  most  re- 

lirected  Brad  Pitt  in  Seven  Years  in 
I  1997),  was  looking  for  his  sniper.  His 
financiers,  leery  of  hanging  a  $77  million 
movie  on  the  shoulders  of  Fiennes  and 
Weisz,  wanted  a  star,  and  pressured  him  to 
hue  Johnny  Depp,  among  other  possibili- 
ties, but  Annaud  wanted  an  unknown.  He 
hired  a  number  of  easting  directors  from 
all  over  the  world  and  personally  met  100- 
odd  actors  before  he  seized  on  Law  after 
seeing  him  in  "lis  Pity  She's  a  Whore  and 
watching  a  little  footage  from  The  Talented 
Mr.  Ripley. 

It  would  look  on  the  face  of  things  as 
though  Law,  after  making  his  mark  by 
playing  several  gay  or  at  least  sexually 
ambiguous  characters,  was  trying  to 
make  an  image  adjustment  by  taking  on 
the  part  of  a  steadfastly  heterosexual  man 
of  action.  It's  an  issue  Law  is  well  aware 
of.  "I  would  be  lying,"  he  says,  "if  I  didn't 
say  that  you  kind  of  dig  your  own  grave, 
because  if  you  are  recognized  as  playing 
something  well,  then  people  will  remem- 
ber you  as  those  roles  and  you're  going  to 
be  offered  those  roles."  He  puts  on  a 
casting  director's  voice— "His  sexuality 
is  devious;  let's  get  Jude  Law"— and  then 
continues:  "I  mean,  who  wants  to  get  on 
that  road?  I'm  certainly  someone  to  shy 
away  from  anything  of  which  it  can  be 
said,  'Oh,  that's  your  kind  of  role,'  be- 
cause if  you  start  to  build  those  kinds  of 


fences,  you're  going  to  find  yourself 
hemmed  in  rather  quickly.  I've  really  nev- 
er chosen  roles  for  any  reason  other  than 
I  fell  they  were  very  good  roles.  My  only 
obligation  to  myself  is  to  keep  myself  and 
other  people  guessing.  But  having  said 
thai,  I've  been  developing  at  Nylon  the 
story  of  Brian  Epstein"  the  Beatles'  man- 
ager—"and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  put 
five  years'  worth  of  work  behind  me  be- 
cause it  means  playing  another  gay  part. 
It's  a  great  role,  and  as  with  every  hetero- 
sexual man,  every  homosexual  man  is  dif- 
ferent, and  they  approach  their  sexuality 
very  differently." 

The  conventional  wisdom  about  Brit- 
ish actors  is  that  in  finding  their  charac- 
ters they  work  from  the  outside  in,  as 
opposed  to  Americans,  especially  Method- 
trained  Americans,  who  are  supposed  to 
do  the  reverse.  Says  Annaud,  "Costume 
plays  a  great  part.  It  can  change  the  whole 
personality  of  the  performer.  With  an  ac- 
tor of  Jude's  caliber,  the  minute  he  gets 
into  the  costume,  he  understands  the 
part."  Especially  the  shoes.  Law  pokes 
fun  at  himself  with  a  joke  about  a  fa- 
mous British  actress— he  can't  remem- 
ber her  name— who  used  to  get  her  own 
costumes.  "Her  agent  called  and  said, 
'We've  got  this  great  part  for  you.'  She 
said,  'Fantastic.  I'll  give  you  an  answer 
in  a  week.'  He  called  back  10  days  later 
and  said,  'You  haven't  given  me  an  an- 
swer. What's  going  on?'  She  said,  'Well, 
I  can  hat  it  and  I  can  dress  it,  but  I  can't 
shoe  it.'" 

An  actor  once  told  Annaud,  "If  you 
want  an  actor  to  feel  upset,  put  him  in 
shoes  that  do  not  fit  him."  It  worked  with 
Law.  "I'm  not  a  shoe-ist  or  a  fetishist  as  an 


actor  when  it  comes  to  my  shoes,  but  ta 
answer  lo  Vassili"  his  character  in  t: 
film  "was  in  his  boots.  He  had  a  coil 
plelely  different  way  of  standing,  walkiil 
crawling,  say,  from  Dickie,  who  kind  fl 
walked  on  his  tiptoes  almost,  in  a  pairfl 
white  Gucci  slippers.  Vassili  had  thai 
incredible  tan  boots.  They  had  like  shea 
metal  studs  on  the  bottom.  And  after  tl 
first  week,  I  almost  couldn't  take  them  ai 
because  they  would  get  so  wet  and  kind  (1 
fossilize  around  my  foot.  And  the  ladi 
would  get  so  covered  in  mud  under  t| 
puttees  I  couldn't  get  them  off.  There  vM 
just  something  about  these  boots.  It  w| 
like  they  were  little  tentacles  going  into 
Mother  Russia." 

Movies  are  so  all-consuming  that  tl 
people  who  work  on  them  often  thji)" 
of  nothing  else.  This  is  one  reason  why,  1 
some  level,  most  movies  are  about  thei 
selves,  and  in  this  way,  one  of  the  maj|' 
themes  of  Enemy  at  the  Gates— the  strugg 
of  Law's  character  to  hang  on  to  his  huma1 
ity  as  he's  manipulated  and  transformed  inj 
a  national  legend— can't  help  but  be  seen  tl 
a  metaphor  for  the  actor's  rapid  tran^i 
down  the  Yellow  Brick  Road  to  stardom.  |i 
must  admit,"  he  confesses,  "I  got  kind  I 
bored  with  doing  small-budget  movies  wit 
first-time  directors.  I'd  like  to  work  wit 
people  who  really  know  what  they're  tall 
ing  about  and  learn  something  and  wo! 
on  something  which  will  enable  my  comfl 
ny  to  get  their  projects  off  the  ground  eaJ 
er.  Why  cut  your  foot  off  and  say,  'I'm  on: 
doing  these  kinds  of  films'?  You  obvious! 
want  to  be  in  films  that  people  are  going  I 
see.  On  that  level,  I  feel  like  you  can  hat 
your  cake  and  you  can  eat  it."  □ 
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continued  from  page  ?.M  Palestinian  lead- 
ers, trying  to  curb  the  violence  that  is  roil- 
ing the  Middle  East. 

But  the  man  is  in  no  mood  to  move  just 
yet. 

His  guest,  knowing  the  president's  affec- 
tion for  Hollywood,  has  brought  him  a 
gift— an  advance  copy  of  the  new,  definitive 
book  on  the  silver  screen,  compiled  by  the 
editors  of  a  glossy  magazine  recognized  as 
the  arbiter  of  popular  culture  in  the  modern 
age.  And  now  the  president  wants  lo  sit 
and  study  the  photographs,  page  by  page. 

"I  love  this  picture,"  he  says,  beaming. 
"This  is  a  famous  picture.  This  is  Gable, 
Cooper,  Stewart  . .  .  and  Van  Heflin,  who 
was  in  Shane  with  Alan  Ladd.  I  think  this 
was,  like,  late  50s,  in  Hollywood.  I  know 
because  Cooper  didn't  live  many  more 


years  and  Gable  only  lived  a  [couple  more]. 
But  they  were  great-lookin'  guys.  I  always 
liked  Gary  Cooper. 

"This  is  [Audrey]  Hepburn.  This  is  Gar- 
bo.  I  love  it  . . .  Nicholson,  my  golf  partner 
. . .  Stallone  and  Nielsen  ..." 

The  president's  aides  are  on  their  feet. 
Muted  bustle  is  apparent  outside  the  door, 
where  men  with  earphones  stand  sentry.  A 
video  crew,  encamped  in  the  Cabinet  Room, 
has  its  cameras  set  up  to  tape  the  president 
for  a  public-service  spot. 

"1  love  this,"  the  president  continues, 
reading  the  captions  and  photo  credits.  "Oh, 
look  at  this  old  picture  of  Sammy  Davis.  Is 
this  [Julie  Andrews  in]  Vietor/Vietoria'!  . . . 
Whoopi  . . .  Winchell  . . .  Olivier  as  a  mad- 
man . . .  Great  picture  of  Gene  Kelly  in  his 
old  age  .  .  .  Great  picture  of  young  Harrison 
Ford.  Look  at  this.  This  is  unbelievable." 

"Mr.  President,"  someone  says,  "we're  an 
hour  behind  schedule." 


The  old,  deserted  house.  The  tales  of  till 
recent  past  resounding  like  the  suit 
The  sense  of  waning  days  and  impendii* 
departure.  For  a  wistful  moment,  Willia' 
Jefferson  Clinton,  with  Hollywood  photdi 
at  hand  and  his  old  pictures  spread  upcf! 
the  table,  seems  a  slightly  melancholy, ll 
endearing,  figure.  This  man,  who  almojl 
allowed  his  presidency  to  slip  away  in  J 
tempest  of  scandal  and  impeachment, 
acutely  conscious  of  what  he  soon  will  losi 
And  he  can't  help  but  try  lo  savor  it  ail 
rolling  the  moments  around  on  the  tongill 
until  they're  exquisitely  bittersweet. 

The  president,  at  last,  moves  toward  tbl 
Oval  Office  door,  where  he  offers  a  find 
effusive  appraisal.  "I'm  gonna  miss  it"  In 
says.  "I've  had  a  great  lime.  I've  loved  ill 
I'm  not  sure  anybody  ever  liked  this  ii 
much  as  I've  liked  it." 

Then  he  slops  and  corrects  himself, 
"Probably  Roosevelt."  I  I 
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mm  M.  from  r \ < . i  J53  U.N.  secretary- 
:ral  Javier  Perez  cle  Cuellar,  and  Hubert 
3ivenchy,  the  French  couturier,  who 
been  Lily  Safra's  favorite  designer  un- 
is  retirement.  No  member  of  Monaco's 
lg  family  attended,  a  fact  that  was  re- 
Iced  on  by  many  people,  since  Safra 
considered  the  most  important  person 
lonte  Carlo  after  Prince  Rainier. 

low  several  people  who 

tended  the  service,  and 

d  their  stories  afterward. 

Safra  brothers  could  not 

urned  away  at  the  syna- 

ue.  and  security  guards 

ied  chairs  to  the  front  for 

n.  seating  them  promi- 

ly  lor  all  to  see.  "It  was 

a  wall  of  ice."  one  person 

.  to  me,  describing  the 

ng  in  the  air.  The  main 

gy  was  given  by  Sir  John 

id,  the  group  chairman 

ISBC  Holdings,  the  bank 
had  bought  Safra's  Re- 
lic New  York  Corpora- 

i,  who  had  met  Safra 

/  a  limited  number  of 

;s,  in  connection  with 

sale.  At  the  end  of  the 

'ice  Joseph  and  Moise 

wed  their  way  in  among 

pallbearers  and  helped 

ry  the  coffin  to  the 

rse.  They  made  no  at- 

ipt  to  attend  the  recep- 
held  later  by  Lily.  Not 

yone  asked  to  the  funer- 

v'as  asked  to  the  house 

rward. 

•  everal  weeks  later,  a 

■norial  service  for  Safra 

.  held  in  New  York  at 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

agogue,  on  Central  Park 

;t  at  70th  Street.  Again 

/as  by  invitation  only,  and  again  not 

ryone  was  asked  back  to  the  Safra 

rtment  on  Fifth  Avenue,  a  fact  that 

fed  several  grand  ladies  of  the  city. 

ong  the  speakers  at  the  service  were 

.1  Volcker,  former  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
Reserve;  James  Wolfensohn,  head  of 
World  Bank;  Neil  Rudenstine.  presi- 

t  of  Harvard  University;  and  Shimon 

2s.  former  prime  minister  of  Israel.  Lily 

J  a  letter  written  to  Edmond  by  her 

nddaughter,  which  was  very  moving.  By 

er  happenstance,  I  attended  a  dinner 

't  night  at  Swifty's  restaurant  on  the 

per  East  Side,  and  5  of  the  12  guests 

ived  there  after  having  attended  the 


memorial  service.  For  two  hours  they  talked 
of  nothing  else:  "Lily  said  she  gave  the  key 
to  her  chief  of  security  at  La  Leopolda. 
but  the  Monaco  police  put  him  in  hand- 
cuffs." "Lily  said  she  had  Edmond's  body 
placed  on  her  bed  afterward,  and  his  face 
was  black  with  soot."  "Lily  said  that  the 
male  nurse  gambled."  "Lily  said  there  were 
two  fires." 

That  was  the  first  time  I  heard  that  there 
had  been  two  fires,  though  since  then  I 
have  heard  it  often.  And  therein,  at  least 


ANOTHER  WORLD 

Ted  Maher,  the  American  nurse  who  is 

in  prison  in  Monaco  charged  with 

"voluntary  fire  setting  leading  to  the  death 

of  two  people,"  and  Heidi  Wustrau  in  1991, 

two  years  before  their  marriage. 


in  my  opinion,  lies  the  second  big  ques- 
tion in  this  mystery:  Who  might  have  lit  a 
second  fire?  A  lady  I  know  in  Paris,  who 
used  to  be  a  great  friend  of  Lily  Safra's, 
told  me  at  the  Cafe  Flore  that  an  incendi- 
ary object  had  been  thrown  into  the  pent- 
house. Even  if  that  was  only  her  surmise, 
it  might  explain  the  raging  inferno  that 
erupted. 


Lily  Safra,  a  Brazilian  of  Russian  Jew- 
ish heritage,  is  by  far  the  most  color- 
ful figure  in  this  story.  Now  in  her  mid-60s, 
she  has  had  a  fascinating  and  eventful 
life,  rife  with  both  splendor  and  tragedy. 
She  is  these  days  one  of  the  richest  wom- 
en in  the  world.  She  came  into  $3  billion 
after  Edmond's  death,  and  she  had  pos- 
sessed a  fortune  before  their  marriage, 
courtesy  of  her  second  husband.  She  has 
suffered  greatly  in  her  personal  life.  Before 
the  most  recent  tragedy,  she  had  lost  both 
her  son  Claudio  and  her 
three-year-old  grandson  in 
an  automobile  accident. 

I  had  never  met  either  of 
the  Safras,  but  I  had  seen 
them  on  certain  grand  oc- 
casions in  New  York  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Their  wealth  floated  like 
an  aura  around  them.  Ed- 
mond Safra  was  a  digni- 
fied, bald  man  of  stocky 
build  and  medium  height, 
more  at  ease  in  conferences 
about  financial  matters 
with  world  leaders  than  at 
society  functions,  where  his 
glamorous  wife  was  the  at- 
tention grabber.  With  her 
slightly  foreign  manner,  her 
marvelous  clothes  from  the 
couture  in  Paris,  and  her 
spectacular  jewels,  Lily 
Safra  has  the  presence  and 
personality  of  a  diva.  One 
account  I  read  of  her  youth 
said  that  her  father  was 
a  British  railroad  worker 
named  Watkins,  who  im- 
migrated to  Brazil,  where 
Lily  was  born.  Her  first 
husband,  Mario  Cohen, 
^H  was  an  Argentinean  multi- 
■1  millionaire  manufacturer  of 
nylon  stockings,  whom  she 
married  when  she  was  19. 
and  with  whom  she  had 
three  children— a  daughter,  Adriana,  and 
two  sons,  Edouardo  and  Claudio.  During 
the  marriage  they  lived  part  of  the  time  in 
Uruguay.  After  their  divorce  she  married 
a  Brazilian.  Alfredo  "Freddy"  Greenberg 
he  later  changed  the  name  to  Monteverde 
who  had  fallen  madly  in  love  with  her. 
Monteverde  was  the  very  rich  owner  of  a 
chain  of  electronics  stores.  There  is  an 
adopted  son  from  that  marriage,  named 
Carlos  Monteverde.  who  seems  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  family  matters.  After  Mon- 
teverde's  surprising  suicide.  Lily  inherited 
a  fortune  estimated  at  S230  million,  which 
she  put  into  the  hands  of  Edmond  Safra, 
head  of  Banco  Safra  in  Brazil  but  al- 
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loi  biggei  dungs  on  an  in- 


i    le 

n  in  iiis  early  40s,  had  never 
ed.  Ihs  brothers  often  urged  him 
i  wife  and  have  children  so  that  the 
amilj  could  carry  out  its  dream  of  having 
a  bank  thai  would  last  a  thousand  years. 
Safra  always  said  he  was  worried  that  a 
woman  would  marry  him  only  for  his  mon- 
ey. Lily  Monteverde,  however,  had  a  fortune 
of  her  own,  which  set  her  apart.  A  family 
friend  told  me,  "Joseph  begged  Edmond 
not  to  marry  Lily."  Lily  Monteverde  was  def- 
initely not  the  woman  Joseph  and  Moise 
had  in  mind  for  their  beloved  brother.  The 
suicide  of  her  second  husband  had  been  in- 
vestigated twice  by  police,  although  nothing 
untoward  was  discovered.  It  also  bothered 
the  brothers  that  Lily  was  past  the  age  of 
childbearing  and  would  bring  with  her  chil- 
dren of  her  own.  They  succeeded  in  talking 
Edmond  out  of  the  marriage,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  enmity  between  Lily 
and  Edmond's  brothers. 

Edmond  Safra  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  had  an  apartment  over  his  New 
York  bank.  Jeffrey  Keil,  who  worked  for 
him  for  26  years,  told  me  Edmond  was 
brokenhearted  to  have  lost  Lily.  He  said 
Safra  almost  never  left  the  building  where 
he  lived  and  worked.  Then,  in  another 
dramatic  episode  unknown  to  most  of  her 
friends,  Lily  married  her  third  husband  in 
Acapulco  in  January  1972  and  separated 
from  him  two  months  later.  He  was  a  35- 
year-old  Moroccan-born  English  business- 
man named  Samuel  H.  Bendahan.  The 
marriage  surfaced  when  she  applied  for 
Monegasque  citizenship;  all  past  marriages 
had  to  be  listed.  If,  as  some  think,  Lily 
hoped  the  marriage  would  make  Edmond 
realize  what  he  had  lost,  it  had  the  desired 
effect.  He  was  soon  begging  her  to  marry 
him,  and  a  year  later  she  divorced  Benda- 
han. Bendahan  brought  a  suit  against  her 
and  Safra,  claiming  that  she  had  reneged 
on  an  agreement  to  pay  him  $250,000,  but 
the  suit  was  thrown  out  of  court.  The 
newspapers  referred  to  her  as  the  heiress 
to  a  chain  of  discount  stores.  Lily  in  turn 
charged  Bendahan  with  extortion,  but  that 
case  was  dismissed  as  well. 

The  marriage  of  Edmond  and  Lily  Safra 
took  place  in  1976.  A  Brazilian  friend  who 
knew  both  parties  described  the  union  to 
me  as  "the  irresistible  combination  of  a  lady 
with  a  past  and  a  man  with  a  future."  A 
600-page  pre-nuptial  agreement  was  re- 
portedly drawn  up— one  colleague  jokingly 
called  it  a  merger— but  the  marriage  turned 
out  to  be  a  successful  one.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  Edmond  and  Lily  Safra's  Mon- 


egasque  citizenship  papers  came  through 
the  day  before  he  was  killed.  The  sale  ol  Ins 
Republic  New  York  Corporation  and  Safra 
Republic  Holdings  had  been  approved  by 
shareholders  just  days  before  that.  Edmond 
had  been  so  eager  for  the  approval  of  the 
sale  to  go  through  that  at  the  last  minute  he 
lowered  the  price  by  $450  million,  a  totally 
uncharacteristic  thing  for  him  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  European  press.  The  New  York 
Post  reported  in  its  financial  pages:  "The 
merger  originally  worth  $10.3  billion,  now 
valued  at  $9.9  billion— had  been  delayed  by 
allegations  that  a  major  client  of  Republic's 
securities  division  committed  a  $1  billion 
fraud."  It  broke  Safra's  heart  to  sell  his 
bank.  He  had  wanted  it  to  last  for  a  mil- 
lennium, but  he  was  ill,  and  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  had  his  own  bank  in  Brazil, 
had  declined  to  take  it  over.  Safra's  great 
disappointment  was  that  he  had  never  had 
children  of  his  own  to  whom  he  could  hand 
over  the  reins. 

There  are  probably  not  200  people  in 
the  world  today  who  live  at  such  a  level 
of  grandeur  as  the  Safras  did  over  the  last 
20  years.  They  had  a  vast  apartment  in 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  a  spare  apartment 
in  the  Pierre  hotel,  staffed  and  exquisitely 
decorated,  for  visiting  friends  to  use.  There 
were  also  homes  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Geneva,  as  well  as  the  duplex  penthouse 
over  the  bank  in  Monte  Carlo  and— the  jew- 
el in  the  crown—La  Leopolda,  one  of  the 
two  most  fabled  houses  on  the  French  Riv- 
iera. I  wrote  about  the  other.  La  Fioren- 
tina— which  was  built  by  the  frequently 
widowed  Lady  Kenmare,  whom  Noel 
Coward  nicknamed  Lady  Killmore— in 
Vanity  Fair  in  March  1991.  La  Leopolda 
was  planned  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
the  King  of  Belgium  for  his  mistress,  and 
was  built  by  British  architect  Ogden  Cod- 
man  Jr.,  who  was  for  a  time  the  best  friend 
and  collaborator  of  Edith  Wharton.  More 
recently.  La  Leopolda  was  owned  by  the 
legendary  jet-set  figure  and  auto  tycoon  Gi- 
anni Agnelli,  who,  for  a  time,  shared  the 
villa  with  Pamela  Digby  Churchill  Hayward 
Harriman  during  their  sexy  romance.  The 
Safras  added  a  landing  pad  for  their 
helicopter  and  quarters  for  their  Mossad 
guards.  They  reportedly  also  constructed 
an  enormous  underground  habitable  bunker 
that  could  serve  as  a  bomb  shelter.  Every- 
one who  has  dined  and  danced  at  the  villa 
raves  about  its  beauty. 

The  Safras'  first  foray  into  the  big  league 
of  international  society  was  their  famous 
ball  at  La  Leopolda  in  1988,  which  was  at- 
tended by  such  members  of  the  creme  de 
la  creme  as  Prince  Rainier  and  Princess 
Caroline  of  Monaco,  Princess  Firyal  of  Jor- 
dan, Christina  Onassis,  and  a  lot  of  Roth- 


schilds. People  I  have  spoken  to  who  wJ 
at  the  hall  get  misty-eyed  at  the  memoryj 
its  perfection.  There  was  one  gaffe,  hovm 
er.  The  name  of  Lily's  great  friend  Jeroji 
Zipkin,  the  late  famous  walker  of  such  J 
portant  ladies  as  Nancy  Reagan  and  Bel 
Bloomingdale.  who  had  helped  put  Ll 
across  in  New  York,  was  inadvertently  If 
off  the  guest  list,  and  he  made  sucm 
scene  with  the  guards  at  the  gates  of  I 
Leopolda  thai  Rolls-Royces  and  limousiii 
were  backed  up  for  miles  on  the  Moyeri 
Corniche. 

The  notoriously  snobbish  social  crl 
John  Fairchild,  for  years  the  publish 
of  W  and  Women's  Wear  Daily,  wrote  abor 
what  he  called  "the  Safras'  meteoric  risel 
social  power.  They  have  taken  the  Rivieli 
Southampton,  New  York,  the  Metropolis 
Opera,  Geneva— all  in  a  space  of  five  yea| 
What's  next?" 

Lily  Safra  knows  about  18th-centJ 
French  furniture  the  way  Candy  Spellij 
knows  about  diamonds.  So  abundant  is  hf 
collection  of  the  finest  of  this  furniture  tlji 
a  warehouse  is  necessary  to  hold  the  o\f 
flow  from  her  many  residences.  Edmotf 
Safra  was  once  quoted  as  saying,  "If  I 
stead  of  furniture  I  had  bought  paintinj 
of  the  same  quality,  I  would  have  made 
more  considerable  fortune."  It  has  bej< 
sworn  to  me  by  a  reliable  source  that  Hot 
ard  Slatkin's  re-decoration  of  Lily's  be 
room  at  La  Leopolda— not  including  t| 
18th-century  French  furniture,  which  s|: 
already  possessed— cost  $2  million. 

Lily  Safra  is  famous  for  the  extravagaji 
gifts  she  gives.  One  year  she  sent  Manoti 
Blahnik  shoes  to  all  her  friends,  after  ha; 
ing  a  secretary  call  to  get  their  sizes.  E1q 
nor  Lambert,  the  nonagenarian  doyenij 
of  American  fashion,  told  me,  "Lily  set 
me  a  shahtoosh  before  anyone  ever  ha 
one."  Doctors  who  arrived  from  New  Yo  < 
to  treat  Edmond  in  Monte  Carlo  or  at  II 
Leopolda  always  flew  home  with  large  gi 
packages.  When  her  friend  Zipkin  stay| 
with  her  at  the  Safras'  Grosvenor  Squat* 
apartment  in  London,  a  green  Rolls-Royf 
and  chauffeur  were  at  his  beck  and  ca 
full-time.  He  visited  so  often  that  the  gud 
towels  in  his  bathroom  were  monogrammtj 
with  his  initials,  JRZ.  Lily  Safra's  extravj 
gance  earned  her  the  nickname  the  Gildt 
Lily,  a  phrase  that  has  been  picked  up  ll 
the  European  press. 

On  July  5,  a  little  more  than  a  week  b 
fore  I  was  to  leave  for  Monte  Carlo, 
was  at  my  house  in  Connecticut  writing  t 
article  about  the  Skakel-Moxley  case  wlu; 
the  telephone  rang.  "Mr.  Dunne?  Ye 
"This  is  Lily  Safra." 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise.  I  had  tie 
er  dreamed  that  she  would  talk  to  me.  SI 
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I  she  was  calling  from  London  and  was  on 
way  to  Paris.  She  said  we  had  a  mutual 
d  in  Nancy— no  last  name,  but  I  knew  she 
nt  Nancy  Reagan.  She  speaks  with  an  ac- 
,  probably  Brazilian,  since  she  spent  much 
er  life  in  Brazil,  up  through  her  first  two 
riages   Her  voice  was  deep  and  friendly, 

a  slight  sound  of  widowhood  in  it.  Then 
»ot  to  the  point  of  the  call.  She  said  she  had 
d  I  was  writing  about  her  husband.  I  said 

was  true.  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  the 
•dy  that  had  befallen  her.  She  thanked 

Then  she  said  some  very  nice  things 
it  my  books  and  articles.  I  knew  I  was 
ig  charmed,  but,  quite  honestly,  she 
med  charmingly.  She  said,  "I  have  never 
n  an  interview,  in  all  the  years,  but  I 
.Id  talk  with  you."  I  was  absolutely 
lbfounded.  She  asked  where  I  would  be 
ing.  The  Hotel 
mitage,  I  said.  I 

picked  it  be- 
se  it  is  adja- 
.  to  the  build- 
where  Edmond 
a  died.  Debris 
n  the  confla- 
ion  fell  on  the 
ice  of  the  Her- 
ige.  She  asked 
the  date  of  my 
'al  and  gave  me 
telephone  num- 
at  La  Leopolda. 

said  I  should 

her  and  we 

Id  meet.  I  was 

led.  I  wanted  to 

•  about  the  fire 

II  her  point  of 
i  v— what  it  was 

for  her  that  morning,  how  she  heard, 
>m  she  called,  how  she  escaped, 
'hen  she  must  have  called  her  lawyer, 
•c  Bonnant,  and  told  him  she  had  spo- 
with  me.  I  can  only  imagine  that  he 
t  have  flipped  out,  because  he  was  not 
good  mood  when  he  phoned  me  from 
jffice  in  Geneva  the  next  day.  By  coinci- 
de, I  had  met  him  a  few  weeks  earlier  at 
Carlyle  Hotel  in  New  York  in  connec- 
with  another  case,  involving  the  very 
^plicated  circumstances  surrounding  the 
ide  of  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  and 
sness  Lambert  of  Geneva.  This  time  he 
ounced  himself  as  the  lawyer  for  Lily 
a,  and  his  heavily  accented  voice  con- 
:d  deep  annoyance.  He  happens  to  be 
of  Europe's  finest  lawyers.  He  repre- 
ed  Edmond  Safra  in  several  libel  suits 
nected  to  the  smear  campaign  initiated 
American  Express  against  the  billionaire, 
hat  is  this  about  an  interview?  It's  im- 
sible.  She  can't  do  an  interview.  What 
you  want  to  talk  to  her  about?"  I  said  I 
ited  to  talk  about  the  fire.  "But  that's  ex- 


actly what  she  can't  talk  about,  with  the  up- 
coming trial,"  he  said,  his  voice  growing 
sharper.  I  reminded  him  that  I  had  not 
called  Mrs.  Safra  and  requested  an  inter- 
view, that  she  had  called  me  and  offered 
one.  Then  he  told  me  that  I  should  send 
him  a  list  of  my  questions,  that  he  would 
decide  which  of  them  I  could  ask,  and  that 
he  would  be  present  at  the  interview. 

I  let  six  days  pass  and  then  sent  him  a  fax 
stating  that  his  terms  were  unacceptable.  I 
said  that  Edmond  Safra's  death  was  a  major 
story,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  able 
to  control  the  press.  I  said  that  Mrs.  Safra 
had  talked  openly  to  many  of  her  friends 
about  the  fire,  and  that  her  remarks  had 
been  repeated  with  great  regularity  at  din- 
ner parties.  I  gave  him  some  examples  of 
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Edmond  Safra,  center,  with  his  brothers, 

Moise,  left,  and  Joseph,  at  a  party  at 

Edmond's  Republic  National  Bank  of 

New  York  in  Manhattan  in  1997, 

two  years  before  his  death. 


things  she  had  said  to  mutual  friends  about 
the  death  of  her  husband,  without  reveal- 
ing who  had  told  them  to  me.  I  said  I  was 
aware  of  the  hatred  that  existed  between 
Mrs.  Safra  and  Edmond's  two  brothers.  I 
suggested  that  Mrs.  Safra  and  I  meet  at  La 
Leopolda  for  tea,  just  to  meet,  and  said  that 
I  would  not  ask  her  about  the  fire.  I  ended 
my  letter,  "Quite  honestly,  I  wish  I  weren't 
staying  in  Monaco.  People  tell  me  that  my 
phone  will  be  tapped  and  that  I  will  be  fol- 
lowed, all  of  which  is  quite  nervous  making, 
but  good  copy  once  I  get  home." 

Bonnant  did  not  reply  to  my  fax,  but 
the  next  day  I  received  a  second  call 
from  Lily  Safra.  She  said  she  was  very  sorry 
about  the  call  from  her  lawyer  and  said 


that,  yes,  of  course  we  could  meet,  but  she 
would  prefer  doing  it  in  Paris  rather  than 
at  La  Leopolda.  She  set  a  time  for  two 
days  earlier  than  we  had  originally  planned 
to  meet.  I  was  to  call  her  on  my  arrival  in 
Paris. 

The  night  before  I  left  for  Monte  Carlo, 
I  had  a  telephone  call  from  David  Patrick 
Columbia,  a  New  York  society  columnist 
with  great  connections  in  the  social  world. 
He  had  just  had  a  call  from  a  prominent 
resident  of  the  principality  who  had  heard 
I  was  coming  to  cover  the  Safra  story. 
"Tell  Dominick  there  were  two  bullets  in 
Edmond's  body,"  the  Monegasque  citizen 
had  said. 

After  arriving  in  Monte  Carlo,  I  checked 
in  at  the  Hermitage.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  walk  out  on  the  terrace  and  look  up  at 
where  the  fire  had 
been.  Reconstruc- 
tion work  was  in 
progress.  Workmen 
on  ladders  were 
installing  a  bright 
new  mansard  roof. 
After  making  my- 
self known  in  the 
hotel,  I  asked  one 
of  the  concierges  if 
he  had  been  on 
duty  at  the  time  of 
the  fire.  He  had.  He 
told  me  fire  hoses 
had  been  dragged 
through  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  and  out 
to  the  terrace  to 
combat  the  flames. 
It  took  three  hours 
to  put  the  fire  out. 
He  said  the  lobby  had  been  filled  with 
Monaco  police  dressed  in  riot  gear  with 
masks,  holding  machine  guns,  because  they 
believed  that  a  terrorist  attack  was  under 
way.  He  said  there  was  utter  confusion, 
with  people  running  to  and  fro  but  ac- 
complishing very  little.  Later,  when  I 
asked  him  his  name  for  this  article,  he 
blanched.  "No,  no,  Mr.  Dunne,"  he  said, 
"please  don't  use  my  name."  He  drew  a  fin- 
ger across  his  throat. 

The  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Prince  Rainier  is  rampant  among  the 
citizenry.  A  young  woman  who  is  a  resident 
of  Monaco  and  whose  mother  is  a  friend  of 
mine  had  agreed  to  work  as  my  translator 
while  I  was  there.  On  my  arrival,  she  told 
me  she  had  decided  not  to  take  the  job.  She 
said  she  thought  it  might  not  be  wise  for 
her  to  be  seen  with  mc.  since  the  renewal  of 
her  residence  papers  was  coming  up.  Al- 
though I  had  been  warned  that  I  would  be 
followed,  I  don't  believe  I  was.  but  I  did 
have  one  slightly  unsettling  experience.  I 
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ni  Sunday  morning  when 

.  ■  mis  approached  me.  I  had 

tnd  immediately  said  I  was 

1  atholic  church  to  attend 

>ne  oi  them  courteously  pointed  it 

me.  I  went  to  Mass  and  stayed  to  the 

end.  I  ater,  I  saw  the  same  two  men  in  the 

lobby  of  my  hotel. 

The  rumoi  of  the  two  bullets  in  Safra's 
body  was  a  constant  in  conversations  among 
the  fashionable  element  of  the  town,  al- 
though it  was  spoken  of  in  hushed  tones 
and  with  caution.  The  fact  that  no  such 
thing  appeared  in  the  autopsy  report  did 
not  diminish  the  rumor's  popularity,  for  a 
very  highly  placed  person  was  named  as  the 
source.  People  with  whom  1  dined  in  public 
stopped  talking  whenever  a  waiter  put  a 
dish  down  or  took  one  away,  saying  that 
you  never  knew  who  might  report  you.  Fur- 
thermore, by  then  the  word  was  out  that 
members  of  the  Safras'  nursing  staff,  as  well 
as  butlers,  secretaries,  and  assistants,  had 
been  asked  to  sign  confidentiality  oaths.  Cer- 
tain of  them  received  as  much  as  $100,000 
for  not  speaking  to  journalists  or  outsiders. 

W  Somerset  Maugham,  the  late  British 
novelist  who  spent  most  of  his  life  on 
the  Riviera,  once  described  Monte  Carlo  as 
"a  sunny  place  for  shady  people."  There 
are  no  bums,  no  panhandlers,  and  no  home- 
less people  sleeping  on  the  street.  "I  feel 
perfectly  safe  wearing  my  jewels  out  at 
night  here,"  a  lady  said  to  me  at  Le  Grill,  a 
restaurant  on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris. 
But  the  fatal  attack  on  Safra  threw  into 
question,  in  the  words  of  Le  Journal  du  Di- 
mancke,  "the  legendary  inviolability  of  the 
ultraprotected  State."  It  seems  absurd  that 
Edmond  Safra  was  not  rescued,  with  all 
that  manpower  running  around  the  premis- 
es for  two  hours.  One  of  the  most  intrigu- 
ing examples  of  the  botched  police  work 
was  that,  when  Lily  Safras  chief  of  security, 
Samuel  Cohen,  finally  arrived  at  the  scene, 
she  gave  him  a  key  that  would  have  un- 
locked the  door  to  the  bunker  bathroom, 
where  Safra  and  Vivian  Torrente  were  inhal- 
ing the  fumes  that  were  going  to  kill  them. 
But  the  Monaco  police  seized  the  security 
chief  and  put  handcuffs  on  him.  It  doesn't 
seem  unreasonable  to  me  that  someone  in 
that  battalion  of  rescuers  could  have  in- 
formed the  police  that  the  man  they  were 
holding  in  handcuffs  possessed  the  key  to 
the  locked  bathroom,  and  that  two  people 
were  dying  as  a  result. 

Safra's  death  has  come  at  a  particularly 
bad  time  for  the  principality.  France  has 
recently  accused  Monaco  of  being  a  major 
center  for  money-laundering.  Prince  Rainier, 
77,  who  enjoys  the  status  of  supreme  au- 


thoritj  as  monarch,  has  been  in  ill  health 
and  has  recently  undergone  three  opera- 
tions. His  heir.  Prince  Albert,  42.  has  shown 
no  sign  of  marrying  and  carrying  on  the  700- 
year-old  Grimaldi  line.  Princess  Stephanie's 
unfortunate  romantic  alliances  and  inappro- 
priate marriage  have  dominated  the  trash 
media  and  become  a  family  embarrassment. 
and  the  beloved  Princess  Caroline's  third  hus- 
band. Prince  Ernst  of  Hanover,  is  proving 
unpopular  with  the  populace  for  his  un- 
seemly behavior  while  intoxicated,  for  ex- 
ample beating  up  a  cameraman  and  urinat- 
ing on  the  Turkish  pavilion  at  the  Hanover 
World's  Fair,  a  prank  that  nearly  caused  an 
international  incident.  To  get  the  Safra  mys- 
tery solved  and  out  of  the  papers  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  is  obviously  highly  desirable. 

There  was  no  way  that  I  could  see  Ted 
Maher  in  the  Monte  Carlo  prison,  and 
his  lawyers,  George  Blot,  who  is  a  citizen 
of  Monaco,  and  Donald  Manasse,  an 
American  who  lives  there,  would  not  be  in- 
terviewed. From  what  I  gather  through 
friends  in  Monaco  and  Ted  Maher's  family, 
the  lawyers'  line  is  the  party  line.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  Ted  Maher  needs  an  Alan  Der- 
showitz  to  come  to  his  rescue. 

One  night  I  went  to  a  birthday  party  at 
the  Villefranche-sur-Mer  villa  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Wyatt  of  Houston,  Texas,  who 
have  summered  on  the  Riviera  for  years. 
The  villa,  which  is  pretty  special,  looks  right 
down  on  La  Leopolda,  which  is  utterly 
magnificent.  Grace  Kelly  and  Cary  Grant 
shot  To  Catch  a  Thief  in  the  Safra  house, 
when  it  belonged  to  other  people.  I  was 
hoping  that  Lily  Safra  would  be  at  Lynn 
Wyatt's  birthday  party,  but  she  did  not  at- 
tend. Prince  Albert  appeared  briefly  before 
dinner,  dressed  in  black-tie  for  a  concert 
that  was  being  held  in  the  palace  that  night. 
We  were  not  introduced.  Subsequently  I 
heard  an  unconfirmed  report  that  Prince 
Albert  had  been  helicoptered  out  of  Monte 
Carlo  on  the  night  of  the  fire  because  his  fa- 
ther believed  that  a  terrorist  attack  was  un- 
der way. 

Lynn  Wyatt  said  she  had  seen  Lily  Safra 
at  La  Leopolda  the  week  before,  at  a  small 
lunch  party  for  the  art  dealer  William  Ac- 
quavella  and  his  wife.  She  said  that  Lily  was 
in  a  black  T-shirt  and  black  pants,  and 
wearing  no  jewelry,  and  that  she  was  staying 
in  the  guesthouse  because  the  big  house 
was  so  lonely  without  Edmond. 

"I'm  going  to  see  her  in  Paris  on  Thurs- 
day," I  told  her. 

When  I  flew  to  Paris  and  checked  in  at 
the  Ritz  Hotel,  however,  I  was  handed 
a  fax  from  Lily  Safra  canceling  the  inter- 
view. Although  the  fax  bore  her  signature. 
there  was  a  social  faux  pas  in  the  letter- 
head that  made  me  realize  it  was  a  legal 


letter  faked  as  a  personal  one.  SomeonM 
socially  adroit  as  she  would  never  ha\J 
letterhead  that  read  "Mrs.  Lily  Safra.i 
would  be  either  just  plain  Lily  Safra  or  !\d 
Edmond  Safra.  "Mrs.  Lily  Safra"  is  c 
letterhead  of  a  divorced  woman,  and  H 
Safra  has  ascended  in  the  ranks  of  I 
wealthy  as  possibly  the  richest  widow! 
the  world. 

"Dear  Mr.  Dunne,"  the  fax  read,  "to 
reflection,  it  is  my  view  that  the  privacjl 
my  family  and  that  of  my  husband's  fan! 
is  so  precious  that  it  would  be  inapnl 
priate  for  me  to  meet  with  you  at  this  til 
This  is  particularly  so  because  my  husbJ 
only  died  recently."  What  didn't  ring  tl 
to  me  was  the  line  about  the  precious  I 
vacy  of  her  husband's  family,  since  I  H 
been  hearing  from  all  sides  for  nearri 
year  stories  of  their  mutual  hatred.  Thl 
were  even  rumors  that  the  Safra  brotrl 
were  going  to  contest  Edmond's  will,  whl 
had  been  changed  in  Lily's  favor  in  I 
months  prior  to  his  death. 

In  Paris,  Lily  Safra's  great  friend  Hubj 
de  Givenchy  declined  by  fax  to  meet  wl 
me.  But  the  crowd  in  that  city  that  gJ 
out  to  dinner  every  night  had  a  lot  of  J 
sions  of  what  had  happened  on  the  fata 
morning  of  December  3,  1999,  when  tl 
people  died  who  could  very  easily  hi 
lived.  Everyone  thought  the  story  \J 
more  complicated  than  the  official  vl 
sion— which  was  that  the  male  nurse  J 
it.  "Sure,  sure,  he'll  do  four  years,  al 
there'll  be  $4  million  waiting  for  him,"  J 
man  said  to  me.  His  wife  didn't  agree  wl 
him.  "You  wait.  He'll  conveniently  die| 
prison  in  a  few  years  of  pneumonia  I 
something."  A  more  conservative  friend 
the  Safras  said  to  me  in  Paris,  "Amo 
friends,  we  avoid  talking  about  it.  It  mi] 
not  be  what  it  is." 

The  well-known  New  York  public-relatk 
figure  Howard  Rubenstein  called  t 
editor  of  this  magazine  to  say  that  he  v 
Lily  Safra's  new  press  representative  a 
that  he  wanted  to  set  up  a  meeting  for  hi 
self  and  her  lawyer,  the  notoriously  tou 
Stanley  Arkin,  who  had  been  one  of  I 
mond  Safra's  lawyers  in  his  case  agail 
American  Express.  The  editor  said  that 
would  not  meet  with  the  lawyer,  and  t 
get-together  did  not  take  place.  But  t 
point  had  been  made  that  Lily  Safra  w 
distressed  that  an  article  was  being  writt 
about  her  husband's  death. 

I  was  then  asked  to  have  lunch  with  J 
frey  Keil  at  the  headquarters  of  his  bu 
ness,  International  Real  Returns  (I.R.R 
on  Wooster  Street  in  the  SoHo  section 
New  York. 

Keil,  who  is  57,  left  Edmond  Safra 
start  his  own  financial-advisory  firm.  He 
mained  very  close  friends  with  I  il\  Sal 
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»was  the  first  person  to  arrive  in  Monte 
lo  from  the  United  States  after  Ed- 
id's  death.  According  to  informed 
ces,  he  helped  Lily  make  up  the  guest 
or  the  funeral  in  Geneva,  arrange  the 
ng  in  the  synagogue,  and  decide  which 
ts  would  be  asked  to  the  reception  at 
house  after  the  service.  He  later  per- 
ied  the  same  function  for  the  memorial 
ce  in  New  York. 

le  lloor-through  headquarters  of  I.R.R. 
ire  wonderfully  stylish,  in  a  spare, 
tand-white  way.  Keifs  secretary  took 
into  a  conference  room,  where  two 
as  had  been  set  at  the  table.  Then  Keil 
e  in  from  another  room,  where  a  meet- 
was  going  on.  He  was  carrying  two 
snts  wrapped  in  shiny  white  paper.  He 
that  he  had  read  several  of  my  books 
articles  in  the  past  weeks  and  felt  he 
v  enough  about  me  from  the  way  I 
e  to  know  the  kind  of  books  1  would 
He  gave  me  two  beautifully  preserved 
editions  from  decades  earlier,  the 
loirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  enti- 
re Heart  Has  Its  Reasons,  and  one 
;d  II  R.H.,  a  character  study  of  the 
ce  of  Wales,  published  in  a  limited  edi- 
in  1926.  He  also  knew  that  I  preferred 
ier  to  wine. 

d  done  my  homework,  too.  I  knew  that 
ved  in  a  beautiful  house  in  Brooklyn 
>hts.  I  knew  that  he'd  once  gone  out 
Bianca  Jagger  and  also  with  Joan  Juli- 
uck,  now  the  editor  of  French  Vogue. 
cook  had  come  from  his  home  to  pre- 
our  vegetarian  meal.  The  lunch  was 
•esting  in  a  chess-match  sort  of  way. 
:n  the  social  conversation  lapsed,  we 
didn't  get  to  the  point  of  the  lunch, 
:h  I  suppose  was  to  find  out  what  I 
n.  There  was  a  long  power  silence, 
:h  I  hear  is  supposed  to  make  you  ner- 
,,  but  we  both  sat  it  out  quite  calmly, 
it  he  wanted  to  talk  about  was  how 
Safra  was  going  to  be  portrayed  in  this 
le.  I  took  out  my  leather  notebook  and 
and  made  no  secret  of  writing  down 
t  he  said.  "It  is  important  in  this  part 
er  life  that  she  be  well  thought  of.  It 
Id  be  devastating  for  her  to  be  treated 
lirly  in  New  York,  as  she  was  in  the 
ich  press.  She  should  be  thought  of 
e  as,  say,  Mrs.  Astor  than  Mrs.  Gren- 
—I  mean  the  younger  Mrs.  Grenville." 
oked  at  him.  I  could  hardly  believe 
t  he  had  said.  Years  ago  I  wrote  a  pop- 
novel  called  The  Two  Mrs.  Grenvilles, 
•d  on  a  tragic  death  in  the  Woodward 
ily.  In  my  novel,  the  younger  Mrs. 
nville  shoots  and  kills  her  husband.  He 
it  not  have  finished  the  book,  I  thought, 
.embering  that  he  had  just  said  he  had 
!  my  books  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
asked  him  why  there  were  no  guards  on 


duty  that  night.  "The  thought  was  to  re- 
duce the  show,"  he  said.  "It  is  Monte  Car- 
lo, after  all,  with  all  its  security,  so  all  the 
armed  guards  weren't  needed." 

I  was  touched  by  his  very  sincere  love 
and  respect  for  Edmond  Safra.  He  told  me 
Edmond  loved  Lily's  grandchildren  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  He  also  said  that  Safra 
was  sensitive  about  the  effects  of  his  disease. 
He  worried  that  his  saliva  would  drip,  and 
he  patted  his  mouth  with  a  handkerchief 
constantly.  Further,  he  would  leave  a  room 
when  he  anticipated  that  he  was  going  to 
shake  so  that  people  would  not  see  him. 

When  I  had  to  leave  for  another  appoint- 
ment, Keil  went  down  in  the  elevator  with 
me.  I  felt  as  if  something  had  been  left  un- 
said. 

"You  should  really  see  her,"  he  said. 

"Did  you  know  we  were  supposed  to 
meet  twice,  and  each  time  it  was  can- 
celed?" 

He  knew.  1  showed  him  the  fax  I  had  re- 
ceived at  the  Ritz  in  Paris.  "She  never 
wrote  this,"  he  said  instantly. 

"But  she  signed  it,"  I  said. 

He  told  me  Mrs.  Safra  was  in  New  York 
for  the  Jewish  holidays,  which  I  knew.  I 
said  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  her.  It  nev- 
er happened. 

I  keep  in  constant  touch  with  Ted  Maher's 
family  in  Stormville.  Heidi  Maher  and 
Tammy,  her  sister-in-law,  E-mail  me  all  the 
updates  on  Ted's  case.  Things  are  not  har- 
monious between  Maher's  family  and  the 
lawyers  representing  him.  When  Heidi  re- 
quested a  translation  in  English  of  the 
French  fire  report,  she  was  told  by  the 
lawyers  that  it  would  cost  $1,000,  which 
she  does  not  have.  Dateline  is  preparing  a 
segment  on  the  case.  "Ted  wasn't  supposed 
to  be  on  duty  that  night,"  Heidi  Maher 
tells  me  again  and  again.  "They  put  him 
and  Vivian  on  at  the  last  minute." 

In  her  widowhood,  Lily  Safra  has  re- 
mained mostly  out  of  sight,  although 
she  is  frequently  discussed.  A  friend  of 
mine  and  her  husband  dined  at  La  Leo- 
polda  late  last  summer.  My  friend  told 
me  that  their  chauffeur-driven  car  had 
to  be  cleared  by  the  guards  at  the  outside 
gates,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
grounds  they  were  surrounded  by  four 
more  guards,  carrying  machine  guns,  who 
escorted  the  car  to  the  house.  My  friend 
described  the  experience  as  "unnerving." 
In  all  probability.  La  Leopolda  will  be  put 
up  for  sale.  It's  too  vast  for  one  person,  too 
lonely.  A  fascinating  rumor  made  the  rounds 
that  Bill  Gates  had  bought  it  for  $90  mil- 
lion. Although  there  was  no  follow-up  to 
that  story,  real  estate  has  definitely  been  on 
Lily  Safra's  mind  of  late. 

She  bought  a  second  apartment  in  her 
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Cover:  Jude  Law's  Calvin  Klein  Underwear 
T-shirt  from  Bloommgdale's,  NYC. 
Page  22:  For  Jude  Law's  Dickies  shirt,  go  to 
www.dickies.com;  for  Brooks  Brothers  T-shirt,  call 
800-274-1816. 

Page  106:  David  Friend  styled  by  Tina  Skouras. 
Page  222:  Jerry  Blavat's  Ermenegildo 
Zegna  suit  and  Barneys  New  York  shirt  from 
Barneys  New  York,  Beverly  Hills.  Freddy 
DeMann's  Gucci  suit  is  his  own;  for  Hugo  Boss 
shirt,  call  800-HUGO-BOSS.  Ermenegildo 
Zegna  ties  from  Zegna,  Beverly  Hills.  Vincent 
Boucher  for  Luxe. 

Page  282:  Gene  Cavallero  styled  by  Anne 
Spitza. 

Page  289:  Jennifer  Esposito's  Ralph  Lauren 
Collection  dress  from  selected  Polo  Ralph 
Lauren  stores;  George  Cortina  for  Lighthouse. 
Page  294:  Eddie  Izzard  styled  by  Gitte 
Meldgaard  for  Beauty  &  Photo. 
Page  296:  Invert  styled  by  Amy  Hall  Browne. 
Steve  Berson's  shirt  and  pants  by  Richard  Tyler, 
from  the  Richard  Tyler  Boutique,  LA.  Chris 
George's  shirt  and  pants  by  Club  Monaco,  from 
Club  Monaco,  NYC.  Asha  Mevlana's  shirt  by 
Narciso  Rodriguez,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 
pants  by  Club  Monaco,  from  Club  Monaco, 
NYC.  Helen  Yee's  vest  by  Giorgio  Armani,  from 
Giorgio  Armani,  NYC;  skirt  by  DKNY,  from 
DKNY,  NYC. 

Pages  306-7:  Cynthia  Nixon's  Manolo 
Blahnik  shoes  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC; 
for  Daniel  Swarovski  Crystal  Eyewear  sunglasses, 
call  800-223-0180.  For  Kristin  Davis's  Deborah 
Marquit  slip,  go  to  deborahmarquit.com; 
Cartier  watch  from  Cartier  boutiques  nationwide. 
Kim  Cattrall's  Calvin  Klein  Collection 
swimsuit  from  Neiman  Marcus  stores  nationwide; 
Celine  shoes  from  Celine,  NYC;  for  Chanel 
bag,  call  800-550-0005;  Versace  |ewelry 
from  Versace  boutiques  worldwide;  Christian 
Dior  sunglasses  from  selected  Christian  Dior 
boutiques.  Sarah  Jessica  Parker's  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  bra  from  Dolce  &  Gabbana, 
Houston;  Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  from  Manolo 
Blahnik,  NYC;  Fendi  bag  from  Fendi,  NYC; 
Bulgari  |ewelry  from  Bulgari  stores  nationwide; 
Janis  Savitt  bangles  from  selected  Neiman 
Marcus  stores;  Fred  Leighton  rings  from 
Fred  Leighton,  NYC 

Pages  316-17:  Jane  Fonda's  La  Perla  bra 
from  La  Perla  stores  nationwide;  Hermes  pants 
from  Hermes,  NYC 

Pages  322-23:  Katie  Couric's  Three  Dots  tank 
top  from  Barneys  New  York  stores  nationwide; 
Banana  Republic  pants  available  at  selected 
Banana  Republic  stores. 

Pages  336-37:  Jude  Law's  Marc  Jacobs  shirt 
from  the  Marc  Jacobs  men's  store,  NYC;  for 
Brooks  Brothers  T-shirt,  call  800-274-1816;  Levi's 
Vintage  Clothing  pants  from  Selvedge,  NYC 
Pages  338-39:  For  Wrangler  shirt,  go  to 
www.wrangler.com;  for  Brooks  Brothers  T-shirt,  call 
800-274-1816;  Marc  Jacobs  pants  from  Marc 
Jacobs,  San  Francisco. 


Pages  340-41:  For  Levi's  Jeans  jacket,  call 

800-USA-LEVI;  Marc  Jacobs  suit  from  Marc 

Jacobs,  San  Francisco;  for  Buffalo  Chips  hat,  call 

212-625-8400. 

Pages  344—45:  Calvin  Klein  Underwear 

T-shirt  from  Bloomingdale's,  NYC;  Levi's  Vintage 

Clothing  pants  from  Selvedge,  NYC 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Page  96:  Martha  Pichey's  hair  and  makeup 

by  Dennie  Pasion  for  Joy  Goodman. 

Page  106:  David  Friend's  grooming  by  Rheanne 

White  for  Artists. 

Page  190:  Jamie  Bell's  and  Stephen  Daldry's 

grooming  by  Gillian  Garner. 

Page  222:  Jerry  Blavat's  and  Freddy 

DeMann's  grooming  by  Maital  Sabban  for  Artists 

by  Timothy  Priano.  Carmine  De  Noia's 

grooming  by  Elicia  Ho. 

Page  282:  Gene  Cavallero's  grooming 

by  Lisa  Forster  for  Cloutier. 

Page  286:  Christopher  Wheeldon's  hair  by 

Gerald  DeCock  for  ARTec  Purehair;  makeup  by 

Regine  Thorre  for  3  Arts. 

Page  289:  Richard  Keogh  for  Patrick  Melville 

Salon;  Mathu  Andersen  for  the  Wall  Group. 

Page  290:  Brett  Ratner's  grooming  by 

Barbara  Farman  for  Cloutier. 

Page  294:  Eddie  Izzard's  hair  and  makeup  by 

Eric  Barnard  for  Cloutier. 

Page  296:  Invert's  hair  by  Suzi  Hornbeek; 

makeup  and  grooming  by  Maria  Verel. 

Pages  306—7:  Cynthia  Nixon's  hair  by 

Michelle  Johnson;  makeup  by  Laura  Mohberg 

for  Artists.  Kristin  Davis's  hair  by  Mitch  Stone  for 

Cloutier;  makeup  by  Kara  Yoshimoto  for 

Artists/Makeup  Forever.  Kim  Cattrall's  hair  by 

Steven  Ward  for  Garren  New  York;  makeup  by 

Lucienne  Zammit  for  Cloutier/Stila  Cosmetics. 

Sarah  Jessica  Parker's  hair  by  Campbell 

McAuley  for  Profile  LA;  makeup  by  Jillian 

Dempsey  for  Wall  Group/Delux.  Manicures  by 

Galynne  Duly  and  Gma  Vaisey  for  Artists. 

Pages  3IO—II:  Jeff  Francis  for  CMI;  Lorraine 

Leckie  for  Atlantis/Aveda. 

Pages  316—17:  Sally  Hershberger  for  Sheer 

Blonde;  Denise  Markey  for  Club  Monaco 

Cosmetics. 

Pages  322-23:  Laura  Bonanni  for  Louis  Lican; 

Billy  B.  for  Streeters  USA. 

Page  382:  Toland  Grinnell's  grooming  by 

Tati|ana  Shoan. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Page  113:  From  Corbis  Bettmann. 

Page  128:  Courtesy  of  Henry  Jerome/Perseus 

Publishing. 

Page  130:  Courtesy  of  the  Gerald  R.  Ford 

Library. 

Page  134:  From  Contact  Press  Images. 

Page  138:  From  A.R/Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  140:  From  Photofest. 

Page  142:  Inset  from  AFP/Corbis. 


Page  146:  Top  left  and  bottom  left,  from 

Saba;  top  right,  from  Reuters/Archive  Photos. 

Page  158:  Both  from  Reuters/Archive  Photos. 

Page  162:  Top,  from  Reuters/Archive  Photos; 

others  from  A.P./Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  172:  Top,  ©  by  the  Halsman  Estate;  insets 

by  Jack  Mellott. 

Page  174:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Westerly  (R.I.) 

Public  Library;  insets  by  Jack  Mellott. 

Page  175:  Top,  courtesy  of  Thacher  Hurd;  insets 

by  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Page  176:  Top,  courtesy  of  James  Stillman 

Rockefeller  Jr.;  inset  from  Archive  Photos. 

Page  180:  Top  left,  courtesy  of  James  Stillman 

Rockefeller  Jr.;  bottom  left,  by  Fourlegs 

Photography. 

Page  182:  Courtesy  of  James  Stillman 

Rockefeller  Jr. 

Page  192:  Inset  by  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Pages  198-220:  All  album  covers  from  Archive 

of  Contemporary  Music;  all  45s  from  House 

of  Oldies;  all  photographed  by  Fourlegs 

Photography. 

Page  198:  Top,  from  the  Frank  Driggs 

Collection. 

Page  202:  Left  to  right,  from  TimePix,  from 

the  Stock  Market,  from  The  New  York  Times,  from 

the  Frank  Driggs  Collection. 

Page  208:  Photographs  from  the  Frank  Driggs 

Collection. 

Page  210:  Top,  from  Corbis  Images/ 

PictureQuest. 

Page  212:  Photographs  from  the  Frank  Driggs 

Collection. 

Page  215:  From  PhotoDisk/PictureQuest. 

Page  216:  Left  to  right,  from  FPG  International/ 

PictureQuest,  courtesy  of  Jerry  Blavat,  from 

the  Frank  Driggs  Collection,  by  Bob  Martin/ 

Globe  Photos. 

Page  220:  Left,  courtesy  of  Jerry  Blavat;  right, 

from  AP./Wide  World  Photos. 

Pages  228-46:  Courtesy  of  Simon  &  Schuster. 

Page  242:  From  the  HST  Archives. 

Page  244:  By  Fourlegs  Photography. 

Page  246:  From  the  HST  Archives. 

Page  258:  Center,  courtesy  of  the  White  House. 

Page  262:  Top,  from  Photofest;  center,  from  the 

Warner  Bros.  Archives/University  of  Southern 

California;  second  from  bottom,  from  MPTV 

Page  270:  Top,  from  Women's  Wear  Daily; 

inset  courtesy  of  Gene  Cavallero. 

Page  274:  Top  center,  courtesy  of  Sirio 

Maccioni;  bottom  right,  from  FPG  International; 

all  others  from  TimePix. 

Page  278:  Top  right  and  bottom  left,  from 

U.P.I./Corbis  Bettmann;  center,  bottom,  courtesy 

of  Gene  Cavallero;  all  others  from  TimePix. 

Page  282:  Left,  and  center,  top  and  bottom, 

from  Women's  Wear  Daily;  top  right,  courtesy  of 

Gene  Cavallero. 

Page  289:  Props  styled  by  Maria  Weinhoff  for 

CXA. 

Page  290:  Bottom,  from  second  from  left,  by 

Jeff  Dunas,  J.  E.  Morrissey,  Bill  Pierce/Harcourt. 

Page  296:  Top,  all  courtesy  of  Rizzoli. 
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•  308:  From  Allsport. 

%  316-17  and  322-23:  Gerard  Santos 

agnet  NY 

s  326-35:  All  courtesy  of  the  White  House. 

•  346:  From  A.P./Boomerang. 

s  348-49:  Both  from  the  Liaison  Agency. 
4  350-51:  From  the  New  York  Post  (Mehle, 

Walters,  Wolfensohn),  from  Reflex/Angeli 
le  Safra),  from  Corbis  Sygma  (de  Cuellar, 
•,  wreath). 

•  363:  From  DMI  (Blaine,  Gagosian, 
Bt). 

•  367:  From  All  Action/Retna. 

•  369:  From  the  Image  Works. 

•  371:  From  Corbis  Sygma. 

i  377:  By  Scott  McDonald/Courtesy  of 
nicle  Books. 

.  378:  By  Beswick/Wood  River 
^ry/PictureQuest  (Santa);  courtesy  of 
ia  Boesky/lnstitute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Jelphia  (Yuskavage);  by  Barron 
jorne/Alvin  Alley  American  Dance  Theater 
•lotions);  Steve  Cole/PhotoDisk/ 
eQuest  (menorah,  champagne);  from 
>r  (woman  with  Christmas  tree);  from 
ouglas  M.  Parker  Studio/Los  Angeles 
ity  Museum  of  Art/Contemporary  Arts 
urn,  Houston  (Therrien  sculpture); 
nothy  Greenfield-Sanders  (Brooklyn 
■emy  of  Music);  ©  by  Horst  P.  Horst 
ids  of  Friends);  by  Klaus  Krebs/Carnegie 
[choir);  Cutty  McGill/New  York  Botanical 
len  (Winter  Wonderland);  David 
w/Focus  Group/PictureQuest  (wreath); 
n/Wood  River  Gallery/PictureQuest 
■  Year's  party);  Phyllis  Picardi/Stock  South/ 
eQuest  (stockings);  courtesy  of  the  Royal 
lemy  of  Arts  (Turner);  courtesy  of  the 
"rancisco  Chronicle/San  Francisco 
■hony  (Michael  Tilson  Thomas);  by  Peter 
af/Carnegie  Hall  (P.  D.  Q.  Bach); 
esy  of  Sotheby's  (robot). 
>  380:  Clockwise  from  top,  by  Chan  Kam 
m/Sony  Pictures  Classics,  Robert 
ilfani/Photonica,  David  Appleby/Fox 
:hlight,  Melinda  Sue  Gordon. 

:i  382:  From  Bettmann  (balloon),  courtesy 
;  Fraenkel  Gallery/SFMoMA  (Chapel  of 
?  Dame  du  Haut,  Chrysler  Building), 
esy  of  the  Guggenheim  (Cro-Magnon). 
s  386:  From  Corbis  Bettmann  (binoculars). 
s  388:  Top,  all  courtesy  of  the  Sundance 
inel/BBC.  Bottom,  clockwise  from  right,  from 
mstrong  Roberts,  by  Jeff  Bender/MTV, 
esy  of  Comedy  Central/David  Moir, 
esy  of  NBC. 

t  390:  Clockwise  from  top  left,  from 
>is  Bettmann;  by  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos; 
;r  Weissman/Globe  Photos;  from  Archivo 
jgrafico,  SA./Corbis;  by  Pacha/Corbis; 
jory  Pace/Corbis  Sygma;  from  Corbis 
lann;  by  Fred  Baron/Star  File  Photo; 
3S  M.  Kelly/Globe  Photos;  Terry  McGough/ 

":ile  Photo;  Dana  Lixenberg/Outline;  from 
'Corbis  Bettmann. 


Fifth  Avenue  building  for  her  daughter, 
Adriana.  A  well-known  real-estate  broker 
told  me  that  Lily  was  annoyed  that  the  fi- 
nancial terms  of  the  transaction  had  been 
printed  in  the  New  York  papers.  She  has 
also  bought  a  mansion  on  Eaton  Square  in 
London,  where  they  say  she  will  be  spend- 
ing more  time.  In  late  August  she  donated 
a  spectacular  fountain  and  garden  for  Som- 
erset House,  which  is  being  restored  in  the 
manner  that  Jacob  Rothschild  restored 
Spencer  House.  Lily  Safra  and  Lord  Roth- 
schild gave  a  very  grand  dinner  with  an  in- 
ternational guest  list  to  dedicate  the  foun- 
tain and  garden  in  Edmond  Safra's  name. 
The  fountain  has  55  jets  of  water  shooting 
into  the  air.  Five  was  Edmond's  lucky  num- 
ber. He  believed  it  warded  off  evil  spirits. 

Early  in  October,  I  was  dining  at  La 
Grenouille,  one  of  the  swellest  restau- 
rants in  New  York,  with  three  friends.  The 
ladies  sat  side  by  side  on  the  banquette. 
The  other  man  and  I  sat  on  chairs  oppo- 
site them,  our  backs  to  the  room,  so  I 
didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  case  the  joint, 
which  I  usually  do.  When  the  six  people 
at  the  table  directly  behind  us  got  up  to 
leave,  I  noticed  them  for  the  first  time.  I 
recognized  the  banker  Ezra  Zilkha  and  his 
wife,  Cecile,  prominent  citizens  in  the 
business,  social,  and  cultural  worlds  of  New 
York,  whom  I  know.  Among  their  guests 
was  the  heiress  Amalita  Fortabat,  who  is 
always  described  in  the  society  columns 
as  the  richest  woman  in  Argentina.  The 
Zilkhas'  closest  friends  for  years  had  been 
Edmond  and  Lily  Safra.  Then  I  found  my- 
self looking  directly  into  the  face  of  the 
elusive  Lily  Safra,  who  had  been  seated 
directly  behind  me  for  two  hours,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  talking  about  her  at 
my  table.  We  recognized  each  other.  I 
could  see  it  on  her  face.  I  could  feel  it  on 
mine.  She  bowed  her  head  slightly  in  a 
very  elegant  manner,  more  of  a  European 
gesture  than  an  American  one.  I  rose  to 
my  feet  and  put  out  my  hand.  "Good 
evening,  Mrs.  Safra,"  I  said. 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  replying,  "Good 
evening,  Mr.  Dunne." 

She  was  all  in  black.  With  her  left  hand 
she  tossed  her  shawl  over  her  right  shoul- 
der and  walked  on  to  join  the  Zilkhas  at 
the  door.  They  looked  so  privileged.  But 
I  had  heard  from  Heidi  Maher  earlier 
that  day  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  night  of  the  deaths  of 
Edmond  Safra  and  Vivian  Torrente  for  the 
Monegasque  judge  handling  the  case  and 
that  Lily  had  been  ordered  to  be  present. 
Donald  Manasse,  Ted  Maher's  lawyer, 
told  me  over  the  phone.  "We  hope  and  ex- 


pect that  the  charges  will  be  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  investigation." 

The  re-enactment  took  place  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  in  great  secrecy,  at  10:30  at 
night.  It  was  held  in  the  penthouse,  over 
which  a  new  roof  had  been  built,  but 
which  otherwise  is  as  it  was  on  the  night 
of  the  fire.  Everyone  involved  during  the 
hours  of  the  conflagration  was  there.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  Edmond  Safra's 
death  that  Lily  Safra,  who  had  been  in  her 
bedroom  at  the  other  end  of  the  house 
when  she  was  awakened  by  the  report  of 
the  fire,  was  in  the  presence  of  Ted  Ma- 
her. She  was  accompanied  by  three 
lawyers,  and  Ted  Maher  was  under  guard, 
wearing  handcuffs  and  a  bullet-proof  vest. 
A  source  who  was  present  told  me  they 
were  "terrified  of  seeing  each  other."  Ted 
went  through  a  re-creation  of  lighting  a 
toilet-paper  fire  in  a  wastebasket  with  a 
Howard  Slatkin  scented  candle.  The  re- 
enactment  lasted  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Maher  has  now  been  in  prison  for  11 
months.  He  gets  to  talk  to  his  wife  once  a 
week  for  20  minutes,  and  their  conversa- 
tions are  monitored  and  taped.  Once,  ac- 
cording to  Heidi,  when  Ted  brought  up  the 
name  Lily  Safra,  the  connection  between 
Monaco  and  Stormville  was  cut  off.  □ 
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CiAcle  of  Light 

he  skylight  in  a  private  home  in 
ico  designed  by  Gomez,  Vazquez, 
ana  &  Associates,  photographed 
'  Scott  McDonald.  From  Building 
ges:  Seventy  Years  of  Photogra 
Hedrich  Blessing,  out  this  mont, , 
from  Chronicle  Books. 
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'9  U*'s  Crouching  Tiger,  H**0 
°r9u/s  de  Sade  in  Quills 
r°fh*r,  Where  Art  Thou? 
**°"  'conic  photographer  Hiroshi  Su*"** 
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"Turner:  The 
Great  Watercolours." 
The  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  in  London 
commemorates  the 
1 50th  anniversary 
of  the  painter's  death. 
In  other  Turner  news, 
Tina  plays  with  Joe 
Cocker  in  Bakersfield, 
California. 


The  22nd  Annual 
International 
Festival  of  New 
Latin  American 
Cinema  starts 
tomorrow  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  Off 
the  beaten  path,  but 
a  burgeoning  scene. 


Beyond  Christopher 
Robin:  London's 
Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery  shows  "The 
Man  Who  Drew 
Pooh:  The 
Art  of  E.  H 
Shepard."  wr* 


10 

The  Nobel  Prize 
Award  Ceremony 
and  Banquet  in 
Stockholm. 


11 

From  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music  gift 
department:  a  limited- 
edition  photography 
portfolio  including 
works  by  Timothy 
Greenfield-Sanders 
and  Annie 
Leibovitz. 
Price: 
$15,000. 


The  4th  Annual 
Friends  of  Friends 
Photography 
Auction  at  New 
York's  Swann 
Galleries 
benefits  the 
children  of 
■-.  Cambodia. 


Wendy 

Wasserstein's  new 
play,  Old  Money, 
directed  by  Mark 
Brokaw,  premieres 
at  New  York's  Mitzi 
Newhouse  Theater. 


New  York's  Howard 
Greenberg  Gallery 


An  intercontinental 
choirboy  bonanza: 
while  the  Boys  Choir 
of  Harlem  kicks  off 
its  Christmas  tour  in 
San  Francisco, 
the  Vienna  Choir 
Boys  make  their 
only  New  York 
appearance,  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 


18 

Opening  at  MOCA 
Los  Angeles  this 
month:  multimedia 
artist  Stan  Douglas. 


12 

New  York's 

Playwrights  Horizons 

theater  starts 

previews  of  The  Wax, 

a  bedroom  farce 

about  a  wedding  at 

a  seaside  hotel, 
written  by 
Kathleen 
Tolan, 
directed  by 
Brian  Kulick. 


Symphonic  in  San 
Francisco:  guest 
countertenor  David 
Daniels  performs, 
and  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas 
conducts 
Rachmaninoff 
Symphony  No. 
2  at  Davies 
Symphony 
Hall.^ 


^14 


Christie's  auctions 
off  gold  coins, 
ingots,  and  other 
treasures 
retrieved  from 
the  legendary 
shipwreck  the 
SS  Central 
America. 


Even  post-Sopranos, 
still  the  best  thing  on 
TV:  the  Museum  of 
Television  & 
Radio  shows 
Super  Bowl: 
Super  Showcase 
for  Commercials, 
in  New  York 
and  L.A. 


19 

Handel's  Messiah  is 
performed  at  St. 
Thomas  Church  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York. 
If  thaf  s  not  your 
thing,  Def  Jam 
releases  a  new 
Method  Man 
album  today. 


20 

The  Alvin  Ailey 
American  Dance 
Theater  performs  all 
month  at  City  Center, 
New  York.  Tonight's 
program  includes 
Ailey's  masterpiece, 
Revelations,  r 


21 


The  winter  solstice. 


22 

Break  out  the 
dreidl:  first  day 


A  great  day  to  be 
child.  The  New  Yw 
City  Ballet  holds 
annual  Nutcrack 
Family  Benefit  c 
Lincoln  Center,  < 
Sotheby's  auctk 

Im  off  "Important 
I  Robots  and 
m  Antique  Toys  fr 
the  Estate  of  F. 
'  l  <  Griffith." 

f 

16 

Houston's 
Contemporary  Art 
Museum  shows  thf 
work  of  concepti. 
artist  and 
sculptor  Robe 
Therrien.  Lool 
for  the  spiral 
of  1 5  beds  an< 
the  stack  of 
giant  plates  an 
bowls. 


of  Hanukkah 


On  display  at 
New  York's 
Saba  Gallery 
through  January: 
"Blood  and  Honey, 
Ron  Haviv's 
powerful 
photographs  of 
u.  u    u    u     the  Balkan  wars. 


26 

A  different  kind  of 
crowd  hits  Las 
Vegas:  the  North 
American  Open 
Chess  Tournament 
starts  at  Bally's. 


;ated 

lhe#1  Tasting 

Ddka  In  The  World. 

"998,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind 
» test  of  more  than  80  vodkas. They  awarded  points  based 
moothness,  nose,  and  most  importantly,  taste.  Of  all 
vodkas,  Grey  Goose®  Vodka  emerged  victorious, 
siving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

ided  in  1 98 1 ,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
ecially  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
|imizes  panelists'  concentration. The  Institute  selects 
les  based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 

iing  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
jest  in  the  industry. 


(Vodka 

Country 

IGREY  GOOSE  VODKA 

FRANCE 

(Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka 

Canada 

JStolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 

Russia 

IStaraya  Moskva  Premium 

Russia 

IVanHoo  Vodka 

Belgium 

IStolichnaya  Vodka 

Russia 

ITanqueray  Sterling  Vodka 

England 

PRain  1995  Harvest  Vodka 

USA 

KKetel  One  Vodka 

Holland 

VWyborowa  Vodka 

Poland 

PKremlyovskaya  Vodka 

Russia 

FFinlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 

Finland 

/Alps  French  Vodka 

France 

Skyy  Vodka 

USA 

Original  Polish  Vodka 

Poland 

(Glenmore  Special 

USA 

FFIeischmann's  Royal  Vodka 

USA 

'Mr.  Boston  Vodka 

USA 

P  Pole  Star  Vodka 

Poland 

ILuksusowa  Potato  Vodka 

Poland 

/Absolut  Vodka 

Sweden 

(Cardinal  Vodka 

Holland 

1  Barton  Vodka 

USA 

1  Barclay's  Vodka 

USA 

/Amazon  Vodka 

Brazil 

JSkol  Vodka 

USA 

SSmirnoffVodka 

USA 

(Crystal  Palace  Vodka 

USA 

1  Belvedere 

Poland 

iSchenley 

USA 

fMr.  Boston's  Riva  Vodka 

USA 

THIS  REPRESENTS  A  SAMPLING  OF  THE  8C 

i  E:    (8TI)  BEVERAGE  TESTING  INSTITUTE  WC 

www.greygoosevodka.co 
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Zhang  Ziyi  ai  the 

death-defying  Jen  Yu 

in  Crouching  Tiger, 

Hidden  Dragon. 


Martial  Art 

IANG  LEE  RE  DEFINES  THE  KUNG-FU  MOVIE 
n  this  martial-arts  movie's  version  of  a  barroom  brawl,  a  mysterious  stranger 
beats  the  tar  out  of  every  patron  at  a  country  inn.  Bodies  hurtle  through 
walls,  out  windows,  and  over  railings,  the  camera  arcing  through  space  right 
alongside  them.  What's  curious,  though,  isn't  that  the  mysterious  stranger  is  a 
runaway  teenage  bride— this  is  the  sort  of  fairy-tale  world 
where  even  old  ladies  can  kick  people  in  the  head— but 
rather  the  fact  that  the  camera's  choreography,  for  all  its 
flash,  is  so  graceful,  so  elegantly  timed,  so  correct  that 
one  barely  notices  the  director's  hand.  This  is  mayhem 
filmed  with  the  studied  caress  of  a  Vincente  Minnelli  or  a 
Stanley  Donen,  played  for  dazzle  rather  than  punch. 

If  you've  been  wondering  what  on  earth  a  martial-arts 
movie  directed  by  Ang  Lee  would  be  like,  well,  now  you  know.  Filmed  in  Man- 
darin and  based  on  a  five-part  Chinese  pulp  novel,  Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden 
Dragon  is  a  generation-gap  story  full  of  youthful  seeking  and  middle-aged  re- 
gret. In  this,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  Lee's  1997  adaptation  of  The  Ice 
Storm,  although  here  the  combatants  use  broadswords  rather  than  bad  sex. 
Zhang  Ziyi,  in  only  her  second  picture,  is  sensational  as  the  aforementioned 
bad  girl  whose  postpubescent  moodiness  finds  such  atypical  release-that  she's 
so  slight  makes  you  wonder  what  someone  like  John  Woo  could  do  with  those 
little  Romanian  gymnasts.  But  the  film  belongs  to  a  pair  of  Hong  Kong  veterans. 
Chow  Yun  Fat  exudes  so  much  presence  it's  hard  to  gauge  whether  he's  even 
really  acting,  but  you  can't  take  your  eyes  off  him.  Michelle  Yeoh  gives  such  a 
marvelously  subtle  performance— even  her  fighting  betrays  inner  conflict  and 
rue— that  it's  hard  to  believe  this  is  the  same  actress  who  was  wasted  as  a  Bond 
girl  three  years  ago  in  Tomorrow  Never  Dies.  (Rating:  ***/?)     -BRUCE  HANDY 


French  Twisted 

PHILIP  KAUFMAN  EXPLORES 
DE  SADE  IN  QUILLS 

From  its  sensual  yet  horrific  opening 
scene,  Philip  Kaufman's  Quills  is  a  cap- 
tivating journey  through  the  depraved 
mind  of  18th-century  writer  the  Marquis 
de  Sade,  masterfully  played  by  Geoffrey 
Rush.  Adapted  for  the  screen  by  Doug  Wright 
from  his  play  of  the  same  name,  Quills  is  a  fic- 
tional account  of  de  Sade  and  his  effect  on  French 
society  as  he  lives  out  his  days  in  an  insane  asy- 
lum while  continuing  to  transmit  his  polemic  and 
sexually  charged  prose  to  the  outside  world  (with 
the  help  of  a  fetching  chambermaid,  played  by 
Kate  Winslet).  Joaquin  Phoenix  gives  an  Oscar- 
caliber  performance  as  the  progressive-minded" 
priest  in  charge  of  de  Sade's  care,  and  Michael 
Caine  plays  a  sadistic  doctor  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
break  the  controversial  writer.  Although  the  beau- 
tiful art  direction  and  costumes  are  definitively  pe- 
riod, the  subject  matter  is  not  your  usual  costume- 
drama  fare.  Outside  of  the  sexual  themes,  Kaufman 
(whose  previous  movies  include  The  Right  Stuff, 
The  Unbearable  Lightness  of  Being,  and  Henry 
&  June)  deftly  explores  contemporary  conflicts 
such  as  those  between  art  and  censorship  and 
church  and  state  without  being  preachy.  Quills  is 
not  for  the  prude  or  the  squeamish,  but  it  is  a  se- 
ductive and  oftentimes  hilarious  film  worthy  of 
the  eccentric  genius  to  whom  it  pays  homage. 
(Rating:  •••)  — KR1STA  SMITH 


my 
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John  Turturro,  Tim 
Blake  Nelson,  and 
|      George  Clooney. 


Trailer  of  the  month:  0  Brother.  Where  Art  Thou?  Written  and  directed  by:  Joel  and  Ethan  Coen. 
Starring:  George  Clooney,  John  Turturro,  Tim  Blake  Nelson,  John  Goodman,  Holly  Hunter. 
oming  to  a  theater  near  you:  December  22.  The  lowdown:  Somewhere  in  the  Depression-era  heartland,  a 
cocky  hayseed  (Clooney)  breaks  out  of  prison  along  with  two  doltish  hillbilly  sidekicks  (Turturro  and  Nelson)  and 
faces  many  temptations,  foes,  and  hazards  while  trekking  home  to  his  errant,  beloved  wife  (Hunter),  Mythological 
blueprint:  Homer's  Odyssey  as  interpreted  by  the  Coen  brothers,  complete  with  an  updated  Cyclops  and  three  Sirens. 
How  we  know  it's  the  Depression:  Striped  convicts'  uniforms.  Boxcars  heaped  with  Hour  sacks.  Tommy  guns.  Greasy, 
pre -blow-dryer  hairstyles.  One-sentence  promotional  summary:  "Sometimes  you  have  to  lose  your  way  to  gel  back 
home  "  Setting  the  tone:  Abundant  llee  /A/it—style  pratfalls,  deep-backwoods  dialects,  earthy  larm-boy  humor,  and 
jangly  banjo  music.  Plenty  of  horses  and  cows.  Fake  beards.  A  frog.  Clooney 's  masterful  pop-eyed,  goofball  grin. 
Description  of  genre  for  use  at  cocktail  parties:  Inspired  postmodern  eornball.  (Rating:  ****)       WA1  i  BR  kirn 
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3  THE  LATEST  DESIGNER  ACCESSORIES 
FALL  2000  COLLECTIONS 
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WORLDS  WITHIN  WORLDS 

Toland  Grinnell  in  his  New  York  itudio 

with  Friendship's  Palacv. 


Trunk  Show 


«i>LAND  GRINNELLS  ART  UNPACKS  FANTASY 


w** 


is  sculptures  arc  like  music  boxes,  deeply  adult  doll- 
houses,  letish  palaces  seductive,  charming  fantasies. 
I  nfolded,  they  reveal  themselves  to  be  delightfully  decadent,  over- 
ilk-  top,  perverse  pop  altars  to  luxury  and  desire. 

At  31,  Toland  Grinnell  happily  straddles  the  worlds  of  high  art 
and  commerce,  building  himself  as  a  brand,  a  creator  of  objects  in 
the  extreme.  This  fall,  five  new  pieces  will  be  shown  at  New  York's 
Visionaire  Gallery,  with  other  pieces  featured  in  exhibitions  at 
London's  Spiovieri  Gallery  and  at  New  York's  Sperone  Westwater. 
His  objects  begin  with  handmade  leather  trunks,  honoring  old- 
world  craftsmanship  there  is  a  place  for  everything  and  then  some. 
In  Fouler  Court,  an  English  saddle  folds  out  for  the  viewer  to  sit  on. 
The  level  of  detailing  is  extravagant,  the  hardware  is  gold,  champagne 
is  served,  and  there  is  a  Swarovski  crystal  "sparkle  pit"  to  play  with. 
Friendship's  Palace  is  a  high-end  Habitrail  built  for  the  billionaire  pet 
owner  on  the  go,  complete  with  a  gold-plated  exercise  wheel.  These 
artifacts  arc  portraits  of  society  in  excess,  at  once  ironic  and  utterly 
sincere.  "I  am  a  cross  between  Walt  Disney  and  Karl  Lagerfeld," 
Grinnell  says.  Visionaire's  Cecilia  Dean  sums  it  up:  "He  is  creating 
the  ultimate  luxury  item.  This  is  a  product  for  someone  who  has 
everything  and  needs  more."  —A.  M.  homes 
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Tokyo  hotua,  to-  TTeu/-yr>>ik  bieodlrieaA,  at  the  Tlouta  Cafe  (3lngumae  1-15-1)....  And  Sydney's  iTBX  T3aA  (27  0'Con.neu  Street) 
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Freeze-Frame 


HIROSHI  SUGIMOTO  TURNS  THE  STILL  TO  THE  SUBLIME 

Hiroshi  Sugimoto's  photographs  are  monochromatic  meditations,  suspen- 
sions of  time  and  place.  Known  for  his  exquisite,  melancholy  renderings 
of  movie  theaters,  museum  dioramas,  and  seascapes,  this  52-year-old 
Tokyo  native,  now  based  in  New  York,  is  finally  getting  the  exposure  he's 
long  deserved.  This  winter  "Sugimoto:  Portraits,"  an  exhibition  of  his  painterly  images 
of  wax  figures,  will  be  shown  at  New  York's  Guggenheim  Museum,  and  his  "Architec- 
ture Series,"  featuring  icons  of  20th-century  architecture,  will  go  on  view  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  With  the  architecture  series,  Sugimoto  re-interprets 
eminently  familiar  buildings,  subverting  his  signature  clarity,  deliberately  blurring  the  im- 
ages to  create  a  different  kind  of  precision.  The  blur  slows  down  time,  holding  reality  in 
suspense,  evoking  the  more  subtle  nature  of  architecture;  the  result  is  a  more  psychic/emotional 
portrait  of  both  time  and  place.  Out  of  the  fog,  the  buildings  rise  mysteriously,  man-made  mono- 
liths, imposing,  hovering  like  ghosts,  hauntingly  beautiful  objects  occupying  the  landscape.  "I  am 
trying  to  go  backwards  in  time,  to  re-create  the  visionary  stage  of  the  architecture  from  the  fin- 
ished product,"  says  Sugimoto.  "If  I  make  it  intentionally  blurry,  the  images 
become  more  idealist-all  the  details  and  small  things  disappear,  and  the 
core  image  of  the  building  remains." 

In  this  instant  age,  Sugimoto's  long  exposures  are  obsessive,  ritualis- 
tic contemplations,  visual  poetry,  fixing  in  memory  the  fleeting  glance, 
the  elusive  essence.  "This  is  a  photography  that  gives  weight  and  clari- 
ty to  things  that  otherwise  disappear  in  a  moment:  water  flowing, 
movies  on  a  screen,  a  building  you  were  wandering  by,"  says  San  Fran- 
cisco MoMA  curator  Aaron  Betsky.  Extracting  the  essential  elements. 
"the  thingness  of  the  thing,"  says  Betsky,  "Sugimoto  gives  it  back  to  us 
in  sharpened  relief."  A.M.H. 
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DIAL  l-800-SEND-FTD  OR 


BEATS  MISTLETOE. 


ORDER  THE  FTDa  HOLIDAY  CELEBRATIONS    BOUQUET. 
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C/ockwfse  from  top: 
a  circus  photograph  from 
the  collection  of  Alan  Siege 
Nigel  Parry's  portrait  of 
Martin  Scorsese;  Eiko 
Ishioka's  Eiko  on  Stage; 
Bob  Evans  at  home  in 
Beverly  Hilts,  photographed 
by  Dewey  Nicks. 


L^aby,  it's  cold  outside.  Liberate  your  lederhosen  and  strap  on  a  wine  sack!  Nicholas  and 
Nina  Shoumatoff  share  their  panoramic  view  of  the  most  famous  mountains  in  the  world  in  The 
Alps  (University  of  Michigan  Press). 

Also  this  month:  Eric  Myers's  Uncle  Maine  (St.  Martins)  raises  a  glass  to  Patrick  Dennis,  the  divine 
social  satirist  who  introduced  America  to  Auntie  Mame  and  the  sophisticated  camp  aesthetic.  Starry- 
eyed  brides  will  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  Letitia  Baldrige's  Legendary 
Brides  (HarperCollins).  Ron  Insana  insists  one  can  predict  the  course  of 
world  events  by  paying  heed  to  The  Message  of  the  Markets 
(HarperCollins).  A  granddaughter  discovers  she  isn't 
her  grandmother's  only  living  relative  in  wicked,  wicked 
Fay  Weldon's  comic  novel  Rhode  Island  Blues  (At- 
lantic Monthly  Press).  Graduate  from  that  postcard  of 
Michelangelo's  David  to  5,000  years  of  stone-cold  sexy 
Nude  Sculpture  (Abrams)— David  Finn's  erotic  snaps  al- 
low one  to  leer  in  private,  while  Vielci  Goldberg's  com- 
mentary makes  it  seem  almost  educational.  Arise 
from  your  Barcaloungers,  jaded  boomers— fellow 
\  Ml    midlifer  and  spiritual  seeker  Bill  McKibben  takes  on 

\  ^~5     ■  n    tne  challenge  of  becoming  a  world-class  skier  in  Long 

Distance  (Simon  &  Schuster).  At  last,  Nan  Kempner 
is  here  to  save  you  from  the  embarrassment  of  serving 
foreign  diplomats  and  heiresses  salami  cor- 
nets and  chicken-liver  footballs  with  RSVP: 
Menus  for  Entertaining  from  People  Who  Re- 
ally Know  How  (Clarkson  Potter).  In  John 
Diehholl:  Tlie  Art  of  the  Piano  (David  R.  Godine), 

the  architect  reveals  his  dramatic  piano  designs  inspired  by  operas  such  as  Carmen  and  Einstein 
on  the  Beach.  In  Robert  Tracy's  Spaces  of  Mind  (Limelight  Editions),  Isamu  Noguchi's  as- 
tonishing set  designs  are  brought  to  life  in  the  theater  of  dance.  Study  the  pores  of  the  stars  in 
Sharp  (Powerhouse),  which  features  Nigel  Parry's  very-up-close-and-personal  photographs.  If 
there  was  a  conservation  agency  devoted  to  saving  the  endangered  nun,  Lucy  Kayiin's  For  the 
Love  of  God  { Morrow)— a  study  of  nuns  in  their  mysterious  and  diminishing  habitats   would  be 
its  calling  card.  The  Alan  Siegel  photography  collection  shares  the  wealth  in  One  Man's  Eye 
(Abrams),  featuring  masterworks  by  such  artists  as  Diane  Arbus,  Irving  Penn,  and  Edward  Weston. 
Eiko  on  Stage  (Callaway)  assembles  20  years  of  Oscar  winner  Eiko  Ishioka's  extraordinary  film 
design.  Author  Willie  Morris,  much-loved  son  of  the  South,  collaborated  with  his  photographer 
son,  David  Rae  Morris,  to  create  his  final  book,  My  Mississippi  (University  Press  of  Mississippi). 
Va-va-va-vroom  -a  hundred-hooter  salute  for  Dewey  Nicks's  Kustom,  a  photo  explosion  of  the  fast  lane, 
sporting  hot  wheels,  hot  ice,  and  babes,  babes,  babes.  And  Robert  Gottlieb  and  Robert  Kimball's 
sparklingly  entertaining  Reading  Lyrics  (Pantheon)  exalts  the  lyrical  sublimity  of  such  cunning  word- 
smiths  as  Porter,  Gershwin,  and  Coward.  Ev'ry  time  we  say  goodbye,  1  die  a  little. 
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DO  GM  Corp.  AH  Rights  Resersed 


The  entirely  new  2001  Aurora  has  the  Enhanced  Agility  System,  an  integrated  group 

of  components  that  immediately  responds  to  the  road,  and  to  you. 

Making  paternal  feelings  toward  asphalt  seem  perfectly  normal.  Start  Obsessing. 


www.oldsmobile.com    1-877-4  38-AU  ROR  A 
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here  are  Web  sites  you 
shouldn't  be  looking  at,  they're  the 
ones  you  click  on  alter  your  partners, 
parents,  or  pets  have  gone  to  bed.  You 
may  be  sitting  in  a  chair,  but  you  know 
you're  crossing  a  line.  Sneakypeekers 
.com  oilers  voyeur  video,  including  win- 
dow peeping,  bathroom  spying,  and  "upskirts" 
(a  new  word  to  describe  a  new  technology!).  Sup- 
posedly, some  guy  walks  around  with  a  hidden  camera  on 
his  shoe,  sidles  up  to  women  on  the  street,  and  posts  his  findings  on  the  Web.  In  a 
way,  it's  a  victimless  crime,  since  no  one  can  be  recognized  by  these  video  snatches.  Still,  this  site 
turns  every  viewer  into  the  pencil-dropping,  creepy  kid  in  third  grade,  and  that  can't  be  a  good  thing. 
A  better  version  of  this  site  is  llovebacon.com,  which,  instead  of  stealing  photos,  simply  requests  them 
from  the  general  public.  The  result  is  a  joyous  celebration  of  flashing.  Contributors  include  the  always 
cheerful  Jenna,  who  celebrates  her  freedom-  and  her  breasts'  freedom— in  our  nation's  capital. 

Another  voyeur  site  that  doesn't  bother  asking  permission  is  midcoast.com/lobcam,  which  points 
a  small  video  camera  at  a  regulation  lobster  trap.  These  lobsters  are  totally  nude  all  the  time— and  you 
can  tell  the  water's  cold! 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  insidious  site  of  all.  A  site  that  made  me  so  uncomfortable  that  I  had  to  leave 
after  five  minutes.  It  wasn't  porn  but  real  estate  that  scared  me.  Homegain.com  allows  you  to  type  in  the 
address  of  any  home  in  the  country  and  discover  the  price  its  last  buyer  paid  for  it  and  its  estimated 
current  value.  The  site  poses  as  a  "Home  Valuation  Tool,"  but  go  and  you'll  see  how  quickly  it  descends 
into  a  "Home  Competition  Tool."  Oh  sure,  you'll  start  off  by  plugging  in  your  own  address.  /iV>_ 
And  next  you'll  probably  try  the  house  you  grew  up  in.  But  as  Eve  was  tempted  by  the 
snake  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  you'll  be  tempted  by  the  mouse  to  submit  a 
friend's  or  neighbor's  address.  And  that  will  be  your  downfall.  This  knowledge  strips  your 
friends  bare  and  can  lead  only  to  two  paths:  envy  and  smugness.  Either  way,  the  balance 
of  power  will  shift.  One  of  the  few  remaining  taboos  in  polite  society  is  asking  people 
what  they  paid  for  their  house.  Even  Jerry  Springer  hasn't  done  the  show  "I  paid  twice 
as  much  for  my  house  as  my  next-door  neighbor!"  because  not  even 
a  lingerie-wearing,  wife-stealing  male  prostitute  would  want  to  admit 
that.  So  my  advice  is,  if  you  value  your  relationships,  stay  away  from 
Homegain.com.  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  than  to 
know  how  much  the  house  attached  to  it  cost.        — nell  scovell 


PEEKABOO 

Clockwise  from  left: 

the  Live  Lobster  Cam; 

a  Peeping  Tom;  bacon 

and  irn 

at  llovebacon.com; 

a  sneaky  peelcer. 
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Hot  Wires 

UNDERGROUND  IN  CYBERSPACE 

As  a  generation  of  paper  billionaires  tear  their  hair  out  over  fortunes 
uncollected,  it  may  be  time  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  Web's 
more  successful  operations:  pranks.  Mischief-makers  have  discovered 
nontraditional  uses  for  such  upstanding  destinations  as  the  party- 
planning  site  evite.com,  where  invitees  can  check  out  guest  lists  before 
R.S.V.P.-ing  (and  where,  by  rigging  a  fabulous-looking  R.S.V.P.  list,  trou- 
blemakers have  reportedly  lured  undesirables  to  parties  that  don't  exist), 
and  notifyus.com,  a  self-described  "interactive  messaging  transaction 
engine"  for  customer  notification  by  phone  (which  also,  as  it  turns  out, 
works  for  prank  calls).  For  those  who  prefer  their  mischief  made  to  order, 
there  is  synge.com,  which  will  send  anonymous  insults  tailored  from  a 
ist  of  categories  (hygiene,  appearance,  personality,  and  relationships)  and 
rudeness  levels  (rated  1  to  5).  And  for  the  kinder,  gentler  insuller,  there  is 
gentlehints.com,  which,  along  with  a  tactful  letter  regarding  the  victim's 
halitosis,  dandruff,  or  tendency  to  talk  too  much,  will  deliver  mouthwash, 
shampoo,  or  an  egg  timer.  But  pinstruck.com,  which  constructs  and  sends 
electronic  voodoo  dolls,  captures  the  real  spirit  of  on-line  pranks.  After  warn- 
ing that  its  product  may  not  be  for  the  "sensitive,  paranoid  or  superstitious  in 
nature,"  it  insists,  "Remember,  revenge  is  always  an  option."    ANNE  FU1  ENWIDER 
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This  fall's 

most  explosive 
new  drama..." 

-  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 


SHOWTIME      ORIGINAL 


SUNDAYS  10  ?m 
COMING 


NO    LIMITS 


r.»U».com 


TO  SEE  QUEER  AS  FOLK  CALL  AND  ORDER  SHOWTIME  TODAY!  1 -800-C0MING-0UT 


Showtime  Networks  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  SHOWTIME  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Showtime  Networks  Inc..  a  Viacom  Company  NO  LIMITS  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Artime  S  p  A  Showtime  Networks  Inc  is  an  authorized  licensee 
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Female  Trouble 

DANNY  BOYLE'S  BBC  MINI-SERIES, 

I  MR.  WROE'S  VIRGINS,  LANDS  STATESIDE 

f  you  tune  into  Mr.  Wroe's  I  irgins  expecting  a  Masterpiece  The- 
atre standard  of  pretliness  and  artful  titillalion  (that  slightly  soft- 
core title!),  be  warned.  Yes,  it's  set  in  England  in  the  early 
1800s;  yes,  it  has  English  actors  (and  accents),  among  them  the 
superb  Jonathan  Pryce.  But  Mr.  Wroe's  Virgins,  from  the  novel  by 
Jane  Rogers,  is  bald,  unblinking,  like  a  cold  God.  Directed  by  Danny 
Boyle,  the  man  whose  unflinching  eye  for  the  underbelly  gave  us 
Trainspotting  and  Shallow  Grave,  this  BBC  mini-series-to  be  featured 
every  Tuesday  in  December  on  the  Sundance  Channel    requires  faith. 
The  story  begins  when  John  Wroe  (Pryce),  the  cryptic  and  charis- 
matic prophet  of  a  Christian-Israelite  sect 
called  the  Southcottians,  preaches  that  God 
has  told  him  to  take  seven  virgins  into  his  es- 
tablishment. The  young  women  are  willingly 
given  by  their  families— whether  they  want  to 
be  given  or  not.  After  the  first  episode,  in 
which  Wroe  spurns  the  sexual  advances  of 
Leah  ( Minnie  Driver),  you  think  Mr.  Wroe's 
Virgins  is  going  to  become  a  tale  of  female 
hysteria  a  la  The  Crucible.  It  does  not.  The 
second  episode  begins  where  the  first  did, 
this  time  seen  from  Joanna's  perspective;  the 
third  episode  is  Hannah's  experience,  and  the 
fourth,  Martha's— a  Rashomon  construction. 
With  each  new  view  into  Wroe  the  story  tilts  and 
turns,  breathes  and  deepens,  so  that  you  begin  to  see 
the  series  as  a  continuing,  sophisticated  argument 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  earthbound  bodies  and  up- 
ward glances  at  grace.  The  argument  finds  consum- 
mation in  the  fourth  episode,  a  tour  de  force  with 
Kathy  Burke  as  Martha.  This  grunting,  beaten,  slack- 
mouthed  woman  has,  like  a  beggar  in  Brueghel, 
hardly  seemed  human,  but  in  the  household  of 
Wroe  she  heals  and  has  her  say.  It's  a  transcendence 
of  haunting,  then  stunning  poetry,  and  Boyle  is 

equal  to  it.  (Rating:  ••*)  -LAURA  JACOBS 


Jackass  (VfUV):  W'{ih  the  conAidenahle  undeftgftound  hu&g,  generated  by.  a  cahle- 
axx£AA,-aAudity,  indeo-  of  flackaAA,  Atan,  <Johnny,  IGioxuille  teAiing,  tLelf-defenAe    * 
equipment  (getting,  maceA  by,  a  fniend  and  japped  by,  a  {dun  gun,  and  \hooting, 
himAelf  with,  a,  handgun,  while,  atoning,  a  bulletproof  ueAt),  Lt  woa,  only,  a  matted  of  time,  hefo+ie 
Aome  hMwe,  execuiii/e  gaue  him.  hiA,  aim  ahow.  Taking,  guewdlla  Atn&ei,  pAanki.  and  Jtelf -mutilation,  to- 
neur  Iowa,  lCrumHue  makeA,  VfUV  nival  Tom  Queen  look  like  illiAtai>i  Cooke  (••••).  Passions  (TTBC): 
While  on,  the  (mftface  thiA,  daytime  Aoap.  opeUa  may,  appean.  aonmal  (a  iuhunkan  toum.,  feuding,  familieA,,  long-loAt 
helahwL,  anetty,  aeio»iA,,  bad  acting,),  PaAAionA-  hoA.  the  moAi,  AunAeal,  and  oddly,  appealing,,  tnnAi,:  an  evil,  300-yeaV 
old  udtck  w\w,  alony,  ivilh  hen.  Mdekkk,  Timmy.-a  imant-alecky,,  miAehieuouA.,  urn,  "little  pe>iAon"  untk  a  penchant  fon.  dunking. 
"TTk^immyA.''-caAtA,  &aellA,  and  plotA.  to-  deAinoy.  the  good  people  of  Uanmony..  Puoof  that  acid  hoA.  11a.  benefitA 
(•••).  BattleBots  (Comedy,  Central):  JI'a.  Populaft.  TTlechanicA.  meetA.  WW3  Sntackdoum,!  oa,  conteAtantA  put  theto. 
enyineetiing,  deafteeA.  to-  good  UAe  by.  dealing,  lemote-cordiol  lotatA-anmed  wiik  Au/inging.  pickaxeA,,  cificulaft.  dau/A., 
and  otheU.  homemade  u/eapouA,— that  go-  head-u>head  in  a  Ateel  cage  (***14). 
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ist  month,  California  state  officials 
sued  a  decree  calling  for  the  arrest 
all  homosexuals.  Local  law 
iforcement  agencies  have  been 
structed  to  seek  out  lesbians  and 
*y  men,  arrest  them  and  press 
iminal  charges.  Upon  conviction, 
>mosexuals  can  be  sentenced  to 


e  in  prison. 


idn't  happen  in  your  town.  Or  as  an  "abominable  act."  Museveni's  decree  violators  and  help  us  bring  them  to 

tate.  Or  even  your  country.  But  has  created  a  dangerous  environment  for  justice.  And  you'll  be  kept  informed  of 

It  did?  How  would  you  feel?  What  homosexuals  in  which  they  must  either  these  abuses  wherever  they  occu 

you  do?   Horrible  acts  against  flee  the  country  or  risk  persecution.  Human  rights  violations  can  happen 

rights  are  committed  ail  over  the  What  can  you  do  to  help?  Write  a  letter,  anytime,  anywhere  -  even  here.  But  b 

ivery  single  day.  This  one  actually  Write  an  e-mail.  Write  a  check.  Become  joining  Amnesty  International  now,  yo 

ted  in  Uganda  in  September  1999  one  of  Amnesty  International's  one  can  help  keep  incidents  like  the  one 

the  orders  of  President  Yoweri  million  members  today.  As  a  member,  Uganda  from  happening  anywhere  in  t 

»ni,  who  describes  homosexuality  you'll  put  pressure  on  human  rights  world,  ever  again. 

tyusa.org  |  Call  1-800-AMNESTY  you  |  me    |   us    [  join  |  act 


PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Sadges  they're  still  a  bunch  of  animals 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.    2  2  -  D  E  C  .    2  1  Diego  Rivera 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  the  Jupiter-Pluto  opposition  is  still  in  full 
swing,  which  means  that  in  the  coming  months  you  can  expect  to  continue 
bouncing  like  a  brand-new  tennis  ball  back  and  forth  between  companionship 
and  solitude.  Keep  a  sane  balance  between  the  two  and  you  should  find 
peace  and  contentment  II  there  were  no  such  thing  as  sex,  you'd  be  even 
happier.  The  minute  that  enters  a  relationship,  you  are  forced  to  contend  with 
jealousy,  insecurity,  primitive  passions,  and  all  the  other  things  you  spend 
your  whole  life  denying  you  are  subject  to. 


Wi 


CAPRICORN      DEC.    22-  JAN  .    I  9 


Despite  the  sad  fact  that  the  south  node  of  the  moon  is  still  deep  in 
the  heart  of  your  sign,  and  that  you've  probably  lost  all  sense  of  yourself  by 
now,  the  entrance  of  Venus  into  Capricorn  will  give  your  spirits  a  nice  lift, 
albeit  a  fleeting  one.  Even  if  it's  just  a  quick  trip  to  the  dermatologist, 
something  should  happen  to  put  you  back  in  touch  with  your  beauty  and 
remind  you  that  you  are  still  a  desirable  human  being  capable  of  love  and 
creativity,  not  the  dried-up  empty  shell  you've  come  to  glower  at  every  time 
you  look  in  the  mirror. 

AQUARIUS      JAN.20-FEB.I8  Barbara  Kruger 

Here's  a  golden  opportunity  to  thumb  your  nose  at  all  those 
half-baked  astrology  buffs  who  erroneously  think  that  the  average  Aquarian 
has  about  as  much  human  emotion  and  intelligence  as  a  silicon  cyborg. 
These  days  you  are  proving  that  you  are  capable  of  intimacy  and  caring,  and 
everyone  can  see  from  your  actions  that  your  day  has  certainly  not  come  and 
gone.  Far  from  it.  You're  just  as  sharp  and  vital  and  full  of  wit  as  you  ever 
were,  except,  of  course,  for  those  few  days  a  week  when  you  can't  get  out  of 
bed  or  think  straight. 


Johnny  Cash  PISCES      FEB.I9-MARCH20 

Fortunately,  you  have  the  kind  of  mind  that  can  extend  out  in  many 
directions  at  once,  like  the  arms  of  a  giant  octopus.  That  multifaceted  in- 
telligence will  come  in  handy  this  month  during  the  formation  of  a  complex 
planetary  configuration  involving  what  astrologers  call  the  mutual  receptions 
of  Mercury.  Jupiter,  Pluto.  Venus,  and  Saturn.  Who  else  but  a  Pisces  could 
ever  manage  to  be  both  public  and  private,  spiritual  and  materialistic, 
visionary  and  practical,  and  sane  and  crazy,  all  at  the  same  time?  For  once 
you  can  feel  good  about  being  the  fragmented  mosaic  you  are. 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 

O.K.,  so  the  career  you  once  thought  would  be  glamorous  and  ful- 
filling is  actually  ridiculous,  empty,  and  meaningless.  Just  the  same,  you 
probably  can't  help  reaching  for  that  stupid  brass  ring  one  more  time.  You 
can  thank  the  culmination  of  transiting  Venus  for  tempting  you  to  go  for  it. 
Although  loved  ones  have  been  warning  you  against  getting  enmeshed  in  in- 
trigue, it's  a  sure  bet  you  haven't  listened.  Let's  hope  you've  gained  a  sense  of 
true  values  over  the  last  couple  of  years  and  haven't  totally  alienated  every 
political  ally  you  had  in  the  process. 


^ 


Kirsten  Dunst  TAURUS      APRIL20-MAY20 

Money  and  sex.  Money  and  sex.  That's  what  the  2nd-and-8th-house 
axis  is  all  about.  While  you  can  certainly  have  a  good  time  playing  around 
in  those  areas,  situations  at  work  or  at  home  can  get  rather  sticky  if  you  al- 
low yourself  to  be  manipulated  by  a  seductive  person  and  sucked  into  a 
deal  that  ultimately  may  not  be  in  your  best  interests.  Then  again,  it's  an  al- 
together different  story  when  you  are  the  one  who  is  doing  the  seducing 
and  manipulating.  Don't  bother  to  deny  it.  You're  just  as  much  of  a  hungry 
coyote  as  the  rest  of  us. 


I 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Venus  Williams 

You  don't  usually  operate  at  a  high-voltage  level.  You  prefer  to  Icav 
that  kind  of  intensity  to  Scorpios,  who  are  better  built  for  it.  Now  and  I 
foreseeable  future,  however,  you  can  forget  any  fantasies  you  may  have  I 
skipping  lightly  across  a  field  of  daisies.  From  this  point  on,  your  li 
definitely  not  be  a  deodorant  commercial.  There  are  many  wonderful  mo 
ahead,  thanks  to  the  transit  of  Jupiter  in  Gemini,  but  as  your  ruling 
enters  your  solar  6th  house  disposed  of  by  Pluto  in  your  7th,  take  this  lil  I 
of  advice:  sleep  with  one  eye  open. 

Billy  Crudup  CANCER      JUNE22-JU 

The  solitary  life  is  best  reserved  for  those  highly  evolved  lama 
have  transcended  the  base  need  for  human  interaction  and  who  can 
there  in  the  Himalayas  meditating  their  heads  off.  Those  of  us  resi 
cities  simply  cannot  escape  the  wish  to  be  connected  to  a  person  or 
munity.  Now  that  the  ruler  of  your  11  th  house  is  in  your  7th,  all  thai 
your  mind,  apart  from  the  usual  children  and  health  issues,  is  ca 
ionship.  Considering  the  agony  you  have  been  suffering  over  relatioi 
though,  maybe  you  should  consider  Tibet  after  all. 


LEO      JULY   23-AUG.    22  Nopoleon  Bonaparte 

There  isn't  a  Leo  alive  who  isn't  dancing  like  mad  in  an  effort  to 
keep  a  dozen  plates  spinning  in  the  air.  First  of  all,  with  Saturn  overh 
your  midheaven,  you've  got  that  infernal  professional  crowd  to  pleas 
top  of  that,  a  4th-house  Mercury  ruled  by  a  5th-house  Pluto  won't  k 
forget  for  one  second  that  without  children,  a  family,  or  some  kind 
spectable  personal  life  you're  a  total  loser.  The  juggling  act  may  be  tirin 
until  you  get  over  the  need  to  appear  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
best  bet  is  to  learn  to  love  stress. 

■f^^     lily  I Im  VIRGO      AUG.     2  3  -  s  E  P 

W^^^  Mercury's  transit  of  your  3rd  house  is  a  cleai  sign  that  you  s 
get  the  heck  out  of  the  house  and  talk  to  as  many  people  as  you  can 
listen  to  you.  Those  members  of  your  sign  who  love  to  perform  and 
will  have  a  ball  this  month,  with  Venus  in  your  5th  house  and  Saturn  ii 
solar  9th.  The  only  thing  holding  you  back  is  the  fact  that  Pluto  is  still 
base  of  your  chart,  urging  you  to  get  under  the  covers  and  stay  there  un 
year  2008,  when  all  the  hurt  you  have  sustained  at  the  hands  of  your  w 
family  will  be  long  forgotten.  But  there's  no  way  this  is  going  to  happen 


1 

cor. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Pedro  Almod6var 

You'll  have  to  try  to  forgive  yourself  for  your  odd  behavior  and  hope 
others  do  the  same  when  Venus  switches  from  Sagittarius  to  Capricorj 
month.  After  flying  around  town  for  weeks  with  a  breezy,  God-will-pi 
attitude,  you're  sure  to  flip-flop  totally,  become  acutely  conscious  of  I 
responsibilities,  and  begin  biting  your  nails  over  where  your  next  m 
coming  from.  It  may  help  to  remember  that  this  is  the  year  2000  an 
1982,  when  you  were  forced  to  surrender  to  fate.  If  you  had  to  fight  that 
battle  today,  fate  might  lose. 


0 


Marie  Antoinette  SCORPIO       OCT.24-NO 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  immoral  about  chasing  after  w 
If  you've  been  living  in  the  Western  world  for  any  length  of  time,  you  mi 
ready  know  that  whoever  controls  the  money  controls  the  relationship, 
control  of  a  relationship  is  definitely  an  issue  for  you  now  that  Saturn  h 
turned  to  your  solar  7th  house.  The  trouble  starts  when  a  healthy  purs  i 
prosperity  becomes  an  unwholesome  obsession.  So  try  to  understand  thi 
driving  hunger  you  are  currently  experiencing  is  all  emotional— it  doesn't  4 
a  damned  thing  to  do  with  your  bank  account. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  hy  calling  1-900-28V-KAIR 
on  a  Touch-Tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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-i  choice  is  clear.  Invisalign. 


I  ducing  the  invisible  new  way 
'   ^aighten  teeth  without  braces. 
I  jgh  a  series  of  custom-made 
|  vable   aligners,  Invisalign* 
I  jally  straightens  your  teeth 
I  >ut  metal  or  wires. 

i  OO-INVISIBLE  for  an  orthodontist  near  you. 


invis  align 

Straight  teeth.  No  braces. 


www.invisalign.com 


PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


CHRISTY  TURLINGTON 

Serene  cover  girl  Christy  Turlington 

always  had  aims  beyond  the 

runway:  she  graduated  from  N.Y.U. 

cum  laude  and,  with  her  yoga- 

inspired  skin-care  and  clothing  lines,  has 

proved  to  be  as  good  a  businesswoman 

as  she  is  a  model.  Here,  one  of  the  pillars  of 

supermodel-dom  takes  a  moment  to  reflect 

on  Audrey  Hepburn,  the  Bhagavad  Gita, 

and  her  longing  to  tango 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Peace  of  mind. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Audrey  I  [epburn. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  I  think  telling  the  truth  would  hurt 
someone  more. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I  hate  that  my  nose  looks  like  it's  been 
surgically  altered. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

My  first  relationship. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 
I  despise  no  one. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 
God.  The  living  one  I  am  still  looking  for. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

I'm  happier  now  than  I've  ever  been. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  dance  the  tango. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

To  have  my  father  alive  again. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 
It's  a  tie  between  quitting  smoking  and 
graduating  from  N.Y.U.  cum  laude. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what 
would  it  be? 
A  bodhisattva. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  computer. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

A  faithless  existence. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

New  York  City,  where  I  live. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

A  sense  of  humor  and  adventure. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

A  sense  of  humor  and  adventure. 

What  do  you  value  most  in  a  friend? 

Truth  and  honesty. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

R.  W.  Emerson,  Hemingway,  and  Milan 
Kundera. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Arjuna  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
helping  others. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Grace,  Erin,  Greer. 


What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Intolerance. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Seek  and  you  shall  find." 
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